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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES 


OF 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AT THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TENTH CONGRESS, BEGUN AT THE CITY OF 
WASHINGTON, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1808. 


Monpay, November 7, 1808. jon the President of the United States and no- 
Conformably to the act, passed the last session, | tify him that a quorum of the two Houses is 
entitled “An act to alter the time for the next assembled. 


meeting of Congress,” the second session of the| , A message from the House of Representa- 
tenth Congress commenced this day; and the tives informed the Senate that a quorum of the 


Senate assembled at the City of Washington. House is assembled and ready to proceed to busi- 

; ness; and that the House had appointed a com- 

PRESENT: mittee on their part, jointly, with the committee 

Grorce Cuinron, Vice President of the United appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait on 

States and President of the Senate. the President of United States and notify him 
Nicnouas GiLman and Nanum Parken, from | that a quorum of the two Houses is assembled. 

New Hampshire. Resolved, That each Senator be supplied, dur- 

TIMOTHY Picxerine, from Massachusetts. ing the present session, with three such newspa~- 


pers, printed in any of the States, as he may 
choose, provided that the same be furnished at 
the usual rate for the annual charge of such pa- 
from Rhode Island. | Pers 5 and, provided, also, that if any Senator 
Sternen R. Brapiey and Jonaruan Rosin- | shall choose to take any newspapers other than 
gon, from Vermont. daily papers, he shall be supplied with as many 
SamusL L. Mirck and Jonn Smrra, from | such papers as shall not exceed the price of three 
New York. daily papers. 
Joun Convir and Aaron Krrcuet,from New; The PRESIDENT communicated a resolution and 
Jersey. memorial of the House of Representatives of the 
Samort Mactay, from Pennsylvania. | Mississippi Territory, signed by the Speaker, 
SamorL Warre, from Delaware. praying an extension of the time for payment of 
Wirm B. Gries, from Virginia. the first instalment for the purchase of lands, due 


James HILLHOUSE and CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, 
from Connecticut. 
Bensamin HowLanpand ELisua MATHEWSON, 


James Turner, from North Carolina. | January, 1809; also, praying that a bill under 

Tuomas, Sumter and Jonn GAILLARD, from consideration in the House of Representatives at 
South Carolina. their last session, for establishing a Federal court 

Wittiam H. Crawrorp, from Georgia. in that district, should not pass into a law, for 

Buckner Taruston and Jonn POPE, from | reasons mentioned in the memorial; which was 
Kentucky. : | read and ordered to lie for consideration. 

Dantet Smitu, from Tennessee. | Resolved, That James Maruers, Sergeant-at- 

Epwarp Trrrin, from Ohio. Arms and Doorkeeper to the Senate, be, and he 


James Luoyp, Jun.,appointed a Senator by the | is hereby, authorized to employ one assistant and 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, to sup- |two horses, for the purpose of performing such 
ply the place of Joun Quincy Apams, resigned, | services as are usually required by the Door- 
took his seat in the Senate, and produced his | keeper to the Senate; and that the sum of twenty- 
credentials, which were read, and the oath pre- eight dollars be allowed him weekly for that pur- 

scribed by law was administered to him. pose, to commence with, and remain during the 

Ordered, That the Secretary acquaint the session, and for.twenty days after. 

House of Representatives that a quorum of the | On-motion, by Mr. BRADLEY, 

Senate is assembled and ready to proceed to buw- | Resolved, That two Chaplains, of different de- 
_siness; and that Messrs. BRADLEY and Pore be | nominations, be appointed to Congress during the 

a committee on the part of the Senate, together | present session, one by each House, who shall 

with such committee as may be appointed by the interchange weekly... 

House of Representatives on their part, to wait! Mr, Brapuey reported, from the joint commit- 


` 
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tee, that they had waited on the President of the 
United States, agreeably to order, and that the 
President of the United States informed the com- 
mittee that he would make a communication to 
the two Houses at 12 o’clock to-morrow. ` 


Tusespay, November 8. 


Samurt Smitu and Puiki Reep, from the 
State of Maryland, attended. 

The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED STATES: 

To the Senate and House v 
Representatives of the United States : 

It would have been a source, fellow-citizens, of much 
gratification, if our last communications from Europe 
had enabled me to inform you that the belligerent na- 
tions, whose disregard of neutral rights has been so 
destructive to our commerce, had become awakened to 
the duty and true policy of revoking their unrighteous 
edicts. That no means might be omitted to produce 
this salutary effect, [lost no time in availing myself 
of the act authorizing a suspension, in whole, or in 
part, of the several embargo laws. Our Ministers at 
London and Paris were instructed to explain to the 
respective Governments there, our disposition to exer- 
cise the authority in such manner. as would withdraw 
the pretext on which aggressions were originally found- 
ed, and open the way for a renewal of that commer- 
cial intercourse which it was alleged, on all sides, had 
been. reluctantly obstructed. As each of those Gov- 
ernments had pledged its readiness to concur in re- 
nouncing a measure which reached its adversary 
through the incontestable rights of neutrals only, and 
as the measure had been assumed by each as a retalia- 
tion for an asserted acquiescence in the aggressions of 
the other, it was reasonably expected that the occasion 


Orders. 
rejected, 

This candid and liberal experiment having thus 
failed, and no other event having occurred on which a 
suspension of the embargo by the Executive was au- 
thorized, it necessarily remains in the extent originally 
given to it. We have the satisfaction, however, to reflect, 
that, in return for the privations imposed by the meas- 
ure, and which our fellow-citizens in general have borne 
with patriotism, it has had the important effects of 
saving our mariners, and our vast mercantile property, 
as well as of affording time for prosecuting the defen- 
sive and provisional measures called for by the occasion. 
It has demonstrated to foreign nations the moderation and. 
firmness which govern our councils, and to our citizens 
the necessity of uniting in support of the laws and the 
rights of their country, and has thus long frustrated 
those usurpations and spoliations which, if resisted, in- 
volved war, if submitted to, sacrificed a vital principle 
of our national independence. 

Under a continuance of the belligerent measures, 
which, in defiance of laws which consecrate the rights 
of neutrals, overspread the ocean with danger, it will 
rest with the wisdom of Congress to decide on the 
course best adapted to such a state of things; and 
bringing with them, as they do, from every part of the 
Union, the sentiments of our constituents, my confi- 
dence is strengthened that, in forming this decision, 
they will, with an unerting regard to the essential 
rights and. interests of the nation, weigh and compare 
the painful alternatives out of which a choice is to be 
made. Nor should I do justice to the virtues which, 
on other occasions, have marked the character of our 
fellow-citizens, if I did not cherish an equal confidence 
that the alternative chosen, whatever it may be, will © 
be maintained with all the fortitude and patriotism 
which the crisis ought to inspire. 

The documents containing the correspondences on 


The arrangement has, nevertheless, been 


would have been seized by both for evincing the sincer-| the subject of foreign edicts against our commerce, 
ity of their professions, and for restoring to the com-j with the instructions given to our Ministers at London 


merce of the United States its legitimate freedom. The 
instructions of our Ministers, with respect to the differ- 
ent belligerents, were necessarily modified with a re- 
ference to their different circumstances, and to the con- 
dition annexed by law to the Executive power of sus- 
pension requiring a degree of security to our commerce 
which would not result from a repeal of the decrees of 
France. Instead of a pledge therefore of a suspension 
-of the embargo as to her, in case of such a repeal, 
it was presumed that a sufficient inducement might 
be found in other considerations, and particularly in 
the change produced by a compliance with our just 
demands by one belligerent, and a refusal by the other, 
in the relations between the other and the United 
States. To Great Britain, whose power on the ocean 
is so ascendant, it was deemed not inconsistent with 
that condition to state, explicitly, on her rescinding her 
orders in- relation to the United States, their trade 
would ‘be opened with her, and remain shut to her 
enemy, in case of his failure to rescind his decrees also. 
From Francë no answer has been received, nor any 
indication that ‘the requisite change in her decrees is 
contemplated. The-favorable reception of the pro- 
position to Great Britain was the less to be doubted, as 
her Orders of. Council ‘had not-only been referred for 
their vindication to an acquiescence on the part.of the 
United States no longer to be pretended; but as: the 
arrangement proposed, whilst it resisted the illegal de- 
crees of France, involyed, moreover, substantially, the 
precise advantages professedly aimed at by the British 


and Paris, are now laid before you. 

The communications made to Congress at their last 
session explained the posture in which the close of the 
discussions relating to the attack by a British ship of 
war on the frigate Chesapcake, left a subject on which 
the nation had manifested so honorable a sensibility. 
Every view of what had passed authorized a belief 
that immediate steps would be taken by the British. 
Government for redressing a wrong, which, the more 
it was investigated, appeared the more clearly to re- 
quire what had not been provided for in the special 
mission. It is found that no steps have been taken for 
the purpose. On the contrary, it will be seen, in the 
documents laid before you, that the inadmissible pre- 
liminary, which obstructed the adjustment, is still ad- 
hered to; and, moreover, that it is now brought into 
connexion with the distinct and irrelative case of the, 
Orders in Council. The instructions which had been 
given to our Minister at London, with a view to facili- 
tate, if necessary, the reparation claimed by the United 
States, are included in the documents communicated. 

Our relations with the other Powers of Europe have 
undergone no material changes since our last session. 
The important. negotiations with Spain, which had 
been alternately suspended and resumed, necessarily 
experience a pause under the extraordinary and inter- 
esting crisis which distinguishes her internal situation. 

With the Barbary Powers we continue in harmony, 
with the exception of an unjustifiable proceeding of the 
Dey of Algiers towards our Consul to that Regency, 
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Its character and circumstances are now laid before 
you, and will enable you to decide how far it may, 
‘either now or hereafter, call for any measures not 
within the limits of the Executive authority. 

With our Indian neighbors the public peace has been 
steadily maintained. Some instances of individual 
wrong have, as at other times, taken place, but in no 
wise implicating the will of the nation. Beyond the 
Mississippi, the owas, the Sacs, and the Alabamas, 
have delivered up for trial and punishment individuals 
from among themselves, accused of murdering citizens 
of the United States. On this side of the Mississippi, 
the Creeks are exerting themselves to arrest offenders 
of the same kind; and the Choctaws have manifested 
their readiness and desire for amicable and just arrange- 
ments respecting depredations committed by disorderly 
persons of their tribe. And, generally, from a convic- 
tion that we consider them as a part of ourselves, and 
cherish with sincerity their rights and interests, the 
attachment of the Indian tribes is gaining strength 
daily, is extending from the nearer to the more remote, 
and will amply requite us for the justice and friendship 
practised towards them. Husbandry and household 
manufactures are advancing among them, more rapidly 
with the southern than northern tribes, from circum- 
stances of soil and climate; and one of the two great 
divisions of the Cherokee nation have now under con- 
sideration to solicit the citizenship of the United States, 
‘and to be identified with us in laws and government, 
in such progressive manner as we shall think best. 

In consequence of the appropriations of the last ses- 
sion of Congress for the security of our seaport towns 
and harbors, such works of defence have been erected 
as seemed to be called for by the situation of the sev- 
eral places, their relative importance, and the scale of 
expense indicated by the amount of the appropriation. 
These works will chiefly be finished in the course of 
the present season, except at New York and New Or- 
leans, where most was to be done; and although a 
great proportion of the last appropriation has been ex- 

ended on the former place, yet some further views 
will be submitted to Congress for rendering its security 
entirely adequate against naval enterprise. A view of 
what has been done at the several places, and of what 
is proposed to be done, shall be communicated as soon 
as the several reports are received. 

Of the gun-boats authorized by the act of December 
last, it has been thought necessary to build only one 
hundred and three in the present year. These, with 
those before possessed, are sufficient for the harbors 
and waters most exposed, and the residue will require 
Fittle time for their construction when it shall be deemed 
necessary: - 

Under the act of the last session for raising an ad- 
ditional military force, so many officers were imme- 
diately appointed as were necessary for carrying on 
the business of recruiting, and in proportion as it ad- 
vanced, others have been added. We have reason to 
believe their success has been satisfactory, although 
such returns have not yet been received as enable me 
to present you a statement of the number engaged. 

T have not thought it necessary, in the course of the 
last season, to call for any general detachments of 
militia or of volunteers, under the laws passed for that 
pope 

e required to be in readiness should their service be 
wanted. Some small and special detachments have 
been necessary to maintain the laws of embargo on 
that portion of our northern frontier which offered 
peculiar facilities for evasion, but these were replaced 


For the ensuing season, however, they. will 


as soon as it could be done by bodies of new recruits. 
By the aid of these, and of the armed vessels called 
into service in other quarters, the spirit of disobedi- 
ence and abuse, which manifested itself early, and 
with sensible effect while we were unprepared to meet 
it, has been considerably repressed. 

Considering the extraordinary character of the times 
in which we live, our attention should unremittingly 
be fixed on the safety of our country. Fora people 
who are free, and who mean to remain so, a well or- 
ganized and armed militia is their best security. It is 
therefore incumbent on us, at every meeting, to revise 
the condition of the militia, and to ask ourselves if it 
is prepared to repel a powerful enemy at every point 
of our territories exposed to invasion? Some of the 
States have paid a laudable attention to this object ; 
but every degree of neglect is to be found among others. 
Congress alone having the power to produce an uni- 
form state of preparation in this great organ of defence, 
the interests which they so deeply feel in their own 
and their country’s security will present this as among 
the most important objects of their deliberation. 

Under the acts of March 11 and April 23, respect- 
ing arms, the difficulty of procuring them from abroad, 
during the present situation and dispositions of Europe, 
induced us to direct our whole efforts to the means of 
internal supply. The public factories have therefore 
been enlarged, additional machineries erected, and, in 
proportion as artificers can ve found or formed, their 
effect, already more than doubled, may be increased so 
as to keep pace with the yearly increase of the militia. 
The annual sums appropriated by the latter act have 
been directed to the encouragement of private factories 
of arms, and contracts have been entered into with 
individual undertakers to nearly the amount of the first 
year’s appropriation. 

The suspension of our foreign commerce, produced 
by the injustice of the belligerent Powers, and the con- 
sequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens, are subjects 
of just concern. The situation into which we have 
thus been forced has impelled us to apply a portion of 
our industry and capital to internal manufactures and 
improvements. The extent of this conversion is daily 
increasing, and little doubt remains that the establish- 
ments formed and forming will, under the auspices of 
cheaper materials and subsistence, the freedom of labor 
from taxation with us, and of protecting duties and 
prohibitions, become permanent. The commerce with 
the Indians too, within our own boundaries, is likely to 
receive abundant aliment from the same internal source, 
and will secure to them peace and the progress of civ- 
jlization, undisturbed by practices hostile to both. 

The accounts of the receipts and expenditures during 
the year ending on the thirtieth day of September last, 
being not yet made up, a correct statement will here- 
after be transmitted from the Treasury. In the mean- 
time, it is ascertained that the receipts have amounted 
to near eighteen millions of dollars, which, with the 
eight millions and a half in the Treasury at the be- 
ginning of the year, have enabled us, after meeting the 
current demands, and interest ineurred, to pay two 
millions three hundred thousand dollars of the princi- 
pal of our fanded debt, and left us in the Treasury, on 
that day, near fourteen millions of dollars. Of these, 
five millions three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
will be necessary to pay what will be due on the first 
day of January next, which will complete the reimburse- 
ment of the eight per cent. stock. ‘These payments, 
with those made in the six years and a half preceding, 
will have extinguished thirty-three millions five hun- 
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dred and eighty thousand dollars of the principal of the 
funded. debt, being the whole which could be paid or 
purchased within the limits of the law and our con- 
tracts; and the amont of principal thus discharged 
will have liberated the revenue from about two millions 
of dollars of interest, and added that sum annually to 
the disposable surplus. The probable accumulation of 
the surplusses of revenue beyond what cam be applied 
to the payment of the public debt, whenever the free- 
dom and. safety of our commerce shall be restored, 
merits the consideration of Congress. Shail it lie un- 
productive in the public vaults? Shall the revenue be 
_ reduced? Or, shall it not rather be appropriated to 
the improvements of roads, canals, rivers, education, 
and other great foundations of prosperity and union, 
under the powers which Congress may already possess, 
or such amendment.of the Constitution as may be ap- 
proved by the States? While uncertain of the course 
of things, the time may be advantageously employed 
in obtaining the powers necessary for a system of im- 
provement, should that be thought best. 

Availing myself of this, the last occasion which will 
occur, of addressing the two Houses of the Legislature 
at their meeting, I cannot omit the expression of my 
sincere gratitude for the repeated proofs of confidence 
manifested tome by themselves and their predecessors 
since my call to the administration, and the many in- 
dulgences experienced at their hands. The same grate- 
ful acknowledgments are due to my fellow-citizens gen- 
erally, whose support has been my great encouragement 
under all embarrassments. In the transaction of their 
business I cannot have escaped error. It is incident to 
our imperfect nature. But I may say with truth my 
errors have been of the understanding, not of inten- 
tion, and that the advancement of their rights and in- 
terests has been the constant motive for every measure. 
On these considerations I solicit their indulgence. Look- 
ing forward with anxiety to their future destinies, I trust, 
that, in their steady character, unshaken by difficulties, 
in their love of liberty, obedience to law, and support 
of the public authorities, I sec a sure guarantee of the 
permanence of our Republic; and retiring from the 
charge of their affairs, I carry with me the consolation 
of a firm persuasion that Heaven has in store for our 
beloved country long ages to come of prosperity and 
happiness. TH, JEFFERSON. 

NovemBer 8, 1808. 

The Message and papers were in part read, and 
one thousand copies ordered to be printed for the 
use of the Senate. 

A confidential Message was also received, with 
sundry documents therein referred to, which were 
read for consideration. 


Wenpnespay, November 9. 


Jesse Frankin, from the State of North Caro- 
lina; attended. f 

The Senate. proceeded in reading the documents 
referred to in the Message of the President of the 
United States of yesterday. 

On motion by Mr. REED, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the state and condition of the Chamber prepared 
for the Senate to convene in during the present session, 
‘and to report whether it is safe and expedient to con: 
tinue therein, or to remove to some other apartment. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Resp, Warre, and 
Brab ey, be the committee. 


Tuurspay, November 10. 


Mr. Smir of Maryland, submitted the follow- 
ing motion: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
whether any, and, if any, what, amendments are neces- 
sary to the militia laws of the United States. 


The following motion was submitted by Mr. 
GiLeEs: 

Resolved, That so much of the Message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States as relates to the several em- 
bargo laws, be referred to a select committee, with 
instructions to examine and report whether any further 
measures are now necessary to enforce a due observ- 
ance thereof during their continuance; and, also, wheth-. 
er any further modification thereof be expedient at this. 
time, and that such committee have leave to report by. 
bill or otherwise. 

On making this motion, Mr. Gites observed, 
that, as the resolution he had the honor of moving 
respecting the embargo laws, was intended only 
as aninquiry into that subject, which was deemed 
important to all, and if to be further acted upon, 
requiring immediate attention ; and, as it did not 
commit the Senate. upon any point in relation to 
those laws, he hoped that the committee might 
be now appointed. ' 

Mr. Gooprics requested that the motion might 
not be acted upon until to-morrow, to which Mr. 
GILES agreed. 

The Senate proceeded to the election of a Chap- 
lain on their part, in pursuance of the resolution 
of the two Houses, and the whole number of votes. 
collected was 20, of which the Reverend Mr. 
Ex.iort had 11, and was accordingly elected. 


Fripay, November 11. 


Mr. Warre submitted the following motion: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
cause to be laid before the Senate copies of all the or- 
ders and decrees of the belligerent Powers of Europe, 
passed since one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two, affecting the commercial rights of the United 
States. 

Mr. Hitiuovse submitted the following motion: 

Resolved, That it is expedient that the act, entitled 
“An act laying an embargo on all ships and vessels in 
the ports and harbors of the United States,” and the 
several acts supplementary thereto, be repealed; and: 
that a committee be appointed to prepare and report a 
bill for that purpose. 2 


Mr. Luoyp submitted the following motion : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States. 
be requested to cause to be laid before the Senate a 
statement showing the number of vessels which have 
departed from the United States, with permission, be- 
tween the 22d of December, 1807, and the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1808; specifying the names of the vessels and 
their owners; the size of the vessels; the date of their 
clearances; the ports or places for which they were 
destined; and the amount authorized to be brought 
back to the United States in each of such vessels. 
-< "The Senate proceeded to consider the motion 
made yesterday, that a committee be appointed to 
inquire whether any, and, if any, what, amend- 
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ments are necessary to the militia laws of the 

United States; and having agreed thereto, 
Ordered, That Messrs. Smita of Maryland, 

Sumrer, and Brapvey, be the committee. 


Senate the orders and decrees of the belligerent 

Powers of Europe since 1792; and the motion 

having been amended, was agreed to as follows: 
Resolved, That the President of the United 


Mr. Mactay presented the memorial of Charles | States be requested to cause to be laid before the 
Pleasants, and other merchants, of the city of | 


Philadelphia, stating that, since the 10th of 
March, 1808, they have imported sundry goods, 
wares, and merchandise, consisting of articles 
enumerated in the act of Congress, passed on that 
day, entitled “An act for extending the terms of 
credit on revenue bonds in certain cases, and for 
other purposes;” but that, by the construction of 
the Treasury officers, no advantage of its provis- 
jons can be had in favor of goods imported sub- 
sequent to its date. The memorialists, therefore, 
pray that the Legislature will provide for an ex- 
tension of the relief afforded by the said act to 
their cases, for reasons stated in the memorial; 
which was read and ordered to lie for considera- 
tion. 

The following motion was submitted by Mr. 
REED : 

Resolved, That, in future, the Secretary provide, for 
the use of the Senate, stationery of the manufacture 
of the United States, or of some Territory thereof. 

The Senate resumed the motion made yester- 
day, that so much of the Message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as relates to the several 
embargo laws, be referred to a select committee, 
with instructions to examine and report whether 
any further measures are now necessary to en- 
force due observance thereof during their con- 
tinuance ; and, also, whether any further modifi- 
cation thereof be expedient at this time; and 
that such committee have leave to report by bill 
or otherwise. 

Mr. MircuiLt moved an amendment, to insert 

after the word “ modification,” the words “ora 
repeal.” Mr. M. said his object was to refer the 
whole subject, and authorize the committee to 
inquire as well into the expediency of a removal 
of these laws, as into further provisions for en- 
foreing them, if it should be judged most safe 
and proper to preserve them in operation. He 
thought this the most expeditious way of obtain- 
ing the opinion of the Senate on that great ques- 
tion, which was the subject of the most anxious 
solicitude, and on which he wished there might 
not be à day’s nor even an hour’s delay. 

The amendment was not seconded. Mr. GiLes’s 
motion was then agreed to, and Messrs. GILES, 
Siva of Maryland, Hintwovss, BRADLEY, and 
Pope, were appointed the committee. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have ap- 
pointed the Rev. Mr. Brown a Chaplain to Con- 
gress, on their part, during the present session. 


Mownpay, November 14. 


Jessru Anverson, from the State of Tennes- 
see, and Anprew Moors, from the State of Vir- 
ginia, attended. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th instant, requesting the 

„President of the United States to lay before the 


Senate copies of all the orders and decrees of the 
belligerent Powers of Europe, passed since one 


thousand seven hundred and ninety-one, affecting’ 


the commercial rights of the United States. 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay this resolu- 
tion before the President of the United States. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th instant, requesting the 
President of the United States to lay before the 
Senate a statement showing the number of ves- 
sels which have departed from the United States 
since December 22, 1807; and 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to cause to be laid before the 
Senate a statement showing the number of ves- 
sels which have departed from the United States, 
with permission, between the 22d of December, 
1807, and the 30th of September, 1808, specifying 
the names of vessels and their owners, the size of 
the vessels, the date of their clearances, the ports 
or places for which they were destined, aud the 
amount authorized to be brought back to the 
United States in each of such vessels. 

Ordered, That the. Secretary lay this resolu- 
tion before the President of the United States, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th instant, directing the 
use of American stationery, and, having amend- 
ed the motion, it was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That, in future, the Secretary pro- 
vide for the use of the Senate stationery of the 
manufacture of the United States, or of some 
Territory thereof, as far as the same can be con- 
veniently procured. 


Turspay, November 15. 


The Paesipenr communicated the resolutions 
passed by the House of Representatives of the 
Indiana Territory, on the 11th of October last, 
stating the discontents prevailing among the peo- 
ple west of the Wabash, in consequenc® of their 
connexion with the people eastward of the said 
river, and requesting a separation, as the only 
means of restoring harmony, and terminating 
those discontents, so essential to their general 
prosperity ; and the resolutions were read. 

Ordered, That they be referred to Messrs. 
Pops, Trrrin, and BRADLEY, to consider and re- 
port thereon. 

Mr. Reen, from the committee appointed on 
the 9th instant, to inquire into the state and con- 
dition of the Chamber prepared for the Senate 
during the present session, and whether it is safe 
and expedient to continue therein, made a report, 
which was read, and ordered to lie for considera- 
tion. 


eer 
Wenpnespay, November 16. 


Anprew Greca, from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, attended. 
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Mr. Brapuey laid the following motion on the 
table: 

Resolved, That so much of the Message of the 
President of the United States as relates to the Bar- 
bary Powers, and the unjustifiable proceeding of the 
Dey of Algiers towards our Consul at that Regency, 
with the documents accompanying the same, be re- 
ferred to a select committee, to consider and report 
thereon.. 

On motion, it was agreed that the motion of 
Mr, HiıLunovse, for repealing the embargo laws, 
be the order of the day for Monday next. 


Tuurspay, November 17. 
A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act to authorize the transport- 


ation of a certain Message of the President of 


the United States, and documents accompanying 
the same;” in which they request the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The bill was read three several times by unan- 
imous consent, and passed. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made yesterday, to refer so much of the 
Message of the President of the United States as 
relates to the Barbary Powers, and the unjustifi- 
able proceeding of the Dey of Algiers towards 
our Consul at that Regeney, with the documents 
acgompanying the same, to a select committee, 
to consider and report thereon; and, having 
agreed thereto, Messrs. Braptey, Gives, and 
Smirnu of Maryland, were appointed the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Anverson submitted the following motion: 

Resolved, That copies of the memorials of the 
merchants of Boston, Salem, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Norfolk, which were presented to the 
Senate during the first session of the ninth Congress, 
relative to the infringements of our neutral trade, to- 
gether with the resolutions of the Senate predicated 
thereupon, be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. Wuire laid on the table the following 
motion: . 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be laid before the Senate, so 
far-as he may deem consistent with the public safety, 
the reasons that have induced the late call upon the 
Governors of the respective States, to have their quo- 
tas of an hundred thousand militia draughted, equipped, 
and ready to march at a moment’s warning, and the 
Services on which it is apprehended there may bea 
necessity of employing them. 

Mr. Turusron gave notice that he should to- 
morrow ask leave to bring in a bill to reward 
Andrew Joseph Villard for an invention of pub- 
lic utility. 


Frripay, November 18. 


Mr. Turuston, agreeably to notice, asked and 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to reward An- 
drew Joseph Villard for-an-invention of public 
utility; and the bill was read; and passed to the 
second reading. es : 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 


motion made yesterday for printing the memo- 
rials of certain merchants, presented during the 
first session of the ninth Congress; and. the mo- 
tion was amended, as follows: 

Resolved, That two hundred copies of the me- 
morials of the merchants of Boston, Salem, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Haven, and 
Newburyport, which were’ presented to the Sen- 
ate during the first session of the ninth Congress, 
relative tothe infringements of our neutral trade, 
together with the resolutions of the Senate predi- 
cated thereupon, be printed for the use of the 
Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Lioyon, further to amend the 
motion by adding the following, after the word 
“thereupon :” “and also of the memorials present- 
ed to Congress in the year 1798, by sundry citi- 
zens of the United States, in opposition to per- 
mission being granted to the merchants of the 
United States to arm their vessels:” it was deter- 
mined in the negative. And the original motion, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

On motion, it was agreed, that the motion sub- 
mitted yesterday, to request the President of the 
United States to lay before the Senate the reasons 
for calling on the Governors of the several States 
for their quotas of one hundred thousand men, be 
postponed. 


nan 


Monpay, November 21. 


A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain papers and documents by the mail 
free of postage,” in which they request the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The bill lasst mentioned was read, and passed 
to the second reading. 

The Presipent communicated the resolutions of 
the Legislative Council of the Indiana Territory, 
passed October 26, 1808, respecting the mode of 
electing the Legislative Council, and the time of 
their continuance in office; which were read, and 
ordered to lie for consideration. ` 

The bill to reward Andrew Joseph Villard, for 
an invention of public utility, was read the sec- 
ond time. 


THE EMBARGO. 


This being the day fixed for the discussion of 
the following resolution, offered by Mr. Hitt- 
HOUSE: 

Resolved, That it is expedient that the act, entitled 
“An act laying an embargo on all ships and vessels in 
the ports and harbors of the United. States,” and the 
several acts supplementary thereto, be. repealed; and 
that a committee be appointed to: prepare and report a 
bill for that purpose. ; 

Mr. Hi_iyouse opened the debate. When the 
reporter entered the Senate chamber, Mr. H. had 
been speaking for a few minutes, and was then 
discussing the effect which the embargo had had 
upon France, and the lightin which it was view- 
ed by her rulers: He alluded to the declaration 
of satisfaction at the measure, contained in a 
late French exposé,and made many observations 
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tending to show that it was not a measure of hos- 
tility or coercion, as applied to France. 

On England it had little or no effect. Her re- 
sources were immense. If deprived of a supply 
of grain here, she could obtain itelsewhere. The 
Barbary Powers were at war with France and at 
peace with England, who might thence obtain 
wheat in any quantity she pleased. Great Brit- 
ain, he said, was a nation with the waole world 
before her ; her commerce spread over every sea, 
and she had access to almost every port and clime. 
Could America expect to starve this nation? It 
was a farce, an idle farce. As to her West India 
islands, they raised Indian corn; all their sugar 
plantations could be converted into corn-fields, 
and would any man say that they would starve 
because they could not get superfine flour? Was 
this a necessary of life without which they could 
not subsist? On the contrary, a great proportion 
of the American people subsisted on it, and en- 
joyed as good health as if they ate nothing but 
the finest of wheat flour. The moment people 
understood that they could not get their necessary 
supplies from a customary source, they would 
look out for it in another quarter, and ample time 
had been given to them to make arrangements for 
this purpose. A man of the first respectability in 
the town in which Mr. H. lived, had been there 
during this embargo, under the President’s per- 
mission. What accounts did he bring? Why, 
that the trade in corn meal and live cattle, arti- 
cles of great export from Connecticut, and com- 
prising vot only the product of that State, but of 
parts of the neighboring States, would be entire- 
ly defeated ; that, where they had formerly sent 
a hundred hogsheads of meal, they would not now 
find vent for ten ; and that, from South America, 
where cattle had, in times past, been killed-mere- 
ly for their hides and tallow, cattle in abundance 
could be procured. Were these people to be 
starved out, when they could actually purchase 
cheaper now from other places than they-had form- 
erly done from us? No; the only consequence 
would be, and that too severely felt, that we should 
lose our markets; the embargo thus produeing, not 
only. present privation and injury, but permanent 
mischief. ‘The United States would have lost the 
chance of obtaining future supplies, they would 
have lest their market, and ten or twenty years 
would place them on the same footing as before. 
Mr. H. said, the West Indians would have learnt 
that they can do without us; that they can raise 
provisions cheaper on their own plantations than 
we can sell them; and knowing this, they would 
never resort tous. Though we might retain a 
part of this commerce, the best part would be lost 
forever. The trade would not be worth pursuing; 
though this might answer one purpose intended 
by the embargo, and which was not expressed. 

Having considered the article of provisions as 
important to various parts of the Union, Mr. H. 
said he would now turn to another article, cotton. 
It had been very triumphantly said, that the want 
of this article would distress the manufacturers of 
Great Britain, produce a clamor amongst them, 

and consequently accelerate the repeal of the Or- 


| 


ders in Council. Mr. H.said he would examine 
this a little, and see if all the evil consequences 
which opened on him at the time of the passage 
of the embargo law were not likely to be realized. 
He had hinted at some of them at that time, but 
the bill had gone through the Senate like a flash 
of lightning, giving no time for examination; 
once, twice, and a third time in one day, afford- 
ing no time for the development of all its conse- 
quences. Thisarticle of cotton was used not only 
by Britain but by France and other nations on 
the Continent. Cotton, not being grown in Bu- 
rope, must be transported by watercarriage. This 
being the case. who would now be most likely to 
be supplied with it? Not the Continental Pow- 
ers who have so little commerce afloat nor any 
neutrals to convey it to them; for the United 
States were the only neutral which, of late, traded 
with France, and now the embargo was laid, she 
had no chance of getting it, except by the preca- 
rious captures made by her privateers. To Great 
Britain, then, was left the whole eommerce of the 
world, and her merchants were the only carriers. 
Would not these carriers supply their own man- 
ufacturers? Would they suffer cotton to go else- 
where, until they themselves were supplied ? 
America was not the only country where cotton 
was raised; for he had seen an account of a 
whole cargo brought into Salem from the East 
| Indies, and thence exported to Holland, with a 
| good profit, Cotton was also raised in Africa, as 
well as elsewhere; and this wary nation, Great 
Britain, conceiving that the United States might 
be so impolitic as to keep on the embargo, had 
carried whole cargoes of the best cotton seed there 
for the purpose of raising cotton for her use. 
Great Britain had possessions in every climate on 
the globe, and cotton did not, like the sturdy oak, 
require forty or fifty years to arrive at maturity ; 
but, if planted, would produce a plentiful supply 
ina year. Thus, then, when this powerful nation 
found America resorting to such means to coerce 
her, she had taken care to look out for supplies in 
| other quarters; and, with the command of all the 
! cotton on the globe which went to market, could 
| we expect to coerce her by withholding ours? 
i Mr. H. said no; all the inconvenience which she 
could feel from our measure had already been 
borne; and Great Britain was turning her atten- 
‘tion to every part of the globe to obtain those 
| supplies which she was wont to get from us, that 
| she might not be reduced to the humiliating con- 
| dition of making concession to induce us to repeal 
our own law, and purchase an accommodation by 
| telling us that we had a weapon which we could 
| wield to her annoyance. Mr. H. wished to know 
of gentlemen if we had not experience enough to 
; know that Great Britain was not to be threatened 
‘into compliance by a rod of coercion? Let us 
examine ourselves, said he, for if we trace our 
genealogy weshall find that we descend from 
them ; were they to use us in this manner, is there 
| an American that would stoop to them? F hope 
not; and neither will that nation, from which we 
are descended, be driven from their position, -how- 
ever erroneous, by threats. 
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This embargo, therefore, instead of operating on | carried o 


those nations which had been violating our rights, 
was fraught with evils and privations to the peo- 
ple of the United States. They were the suffer- 
ers. And have we adopted the monkish plan of 
scourging ourselves for the sins of others? He 
hoped not; and that, having made the experiment 
and found that it had not produced its expected 
effect, they would abandon it as a measure wholly 
inefficient as to the objects intended by it, and as 
having weakened the great hold which we had 
on Great Britain, from her supposed dependence 
on us for raw materials. 

Some gentlemen appeared to build up expecta- 
tions of the efficiency of this system by an addi- 
tion to it of a non-intercourse law. Mr. H. 
treated this asa futile idea. They should, how- 
ever examine it seriously, and not like children 
shut their eyes to danger. Great Britain was not 
the only manufacturing nation in Europe. Ger- 
many, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, manufactured more or less, and most of 
them had colonies, the exclusive supply of whose 
manufactures they bad heretofore reserved to 
themselves. While we had enjoyed the carrying 
trade, we had supplied the deficiency in naviga- 
tion of those nations; and all the inconvenience 
felt for the want of it ceased because we stepped 
in and aided them. This trade had been cut up, 
and perhaps it was not a trade which the energies 
of the nation should be embarked in defending. 
‘Who was there now to supply all these various 
colonies that used to be supplied by us? None 
but England, the sole mistress of the ocean. 
‘Whose products, then, would Great Britain carry? 
Would she carry products of other nations and let 
her own manufacturers starve? No; and this 
exclusion from the colonies of other manufactures, 
and leaving her merchants the sole carriers of the 
world, produced a greater vent for her manufac- 
tures than the whole quantity consumed in the 
United States. 

This, however, was arguing upon the ground 
that the United States would consume none of 
her manufactures in case of.a non-intercourse. Mr. 
H. said he was young when theold non-intercourse 
took place, but he remembered it well, and had 
then his ideas on the subject. The British army 
was then at their door, burning their towns and 
ravaging the country, and at least as much patri- 
otism existed then as now; but British fabrics 
were received and consumed to almost as great 
an extent as before the prohibition. The armies 
could not get fresh provisions from Europe, but 
they got them here by paying higher prices in 
guineas for them than was paid by our Govern- 
ment ih ragged continental paper money. When | 
the country was in want of clothing, and could 
get it for one-fourth: price from the British, what 
was the consequence? Why, all the zealous pat- 
riots—for this work of-.tarring and feathering, and 


n commerce notwithstanding. Supplies 
went hence, and manufactures were received from 
Europe. Now, what reliance could be placed- on 
this patriotism? A gentleman from Vermont 
had told the Senate at the last session: that the 
patriotism of Vermont would stop all exportation 
by land, without the assistance of the law. How 
had it turned out? Why, patriotism, cannon, 
militia, and all had not stopped it; and although 
the field pieces might have stopped it on the 
Lakes, they were absolutely cutting new toads to 
carry it on by land. And yet the gentleman‘had 
supposed that their patriotism would effectually 
stop it! Now Mr. H. wanted to know how a non- 
intercourse law was to be executed by us with a 
coast of fifteen hundred miles open to Great Brit- 
ain by sea, and joining her by land? Her goods 
would come through our Courts of Admiralty by 
the means of friendly captors; they would. be 
brought in, condemned, and then naturalized, as 
Irishmen are now naturalized, before they have 
been a month in the country. 

Mr. H. went on at some length to show the 
impracticability of enforcing a non-intercourse . 
law on our citizens. 

It had been said that the embargo should not 
be raised, because there was no commerce that 


could now be safely pursued. He was astonished - 


that gentlemen should introduce this argument, 

as it went upon the ground that France and Eng- 

land could mutually arrest our commerce with 

each other. If this were really the fact, mer- - 
chants, who were so nice in their calculations, 

would not risk their property. The insurance 

offices were perfect thermometers by which to” 
calculate the degree of risk in any commerce. 

They always made their calculations on the safe 

side, and it would be found that no property was 

more sought after than insurance stock, and this 

was because the institutions were usually con- 

ducted by cautious merchants. A few harum- 

scarum individual merchants might engage in 

hazardous enterprises and lose all. Such men 

would never be controlled by law or prudent con- 

siderations. But the great body of merchants 

would always regulate the course of trade, and 

there was no need of an embargo to save them 

from running too great a risk. 

How had they done in times past? Laws had 
been in foree making it unlawful to trade with 
the Spanish possessions in South America; but 
we had nevertheless carried on a profitable trade 
there, and not all the vigilance of Spain could 
prevent it. Now and then a few of our citizens 
had been caught and imprisoned, but that had not 
stopped our trade; nor was it in the power of 
France and England combined to do it. On this 
subject, Mr. H. said, gentlemen took for granted 
what was not true. France had issued her de- 
cree, saying that no vessel should navigate to 
England or her dependencies. What had been 


meeting in mobs to destroy their neighbor’s prop- | the consequence of this decree? It had not raised 


erty, because he could not think quite as fast as 
they did, which seemed to becoming. in fashion 
now, had been carried on then with great zeal— 
these patriots, although all intercourse was penal, 


insurance five per centum. Had there been-no 
good reason for this? Yes; it was well known 
that the whole combined navy of France was not 
able to meet a British fleet on the ocean. ‘The 
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French shipsof war, therefore, could never go out 
but by stealth, and could not spread over the 
ocean so as to endanger our commerce. Insur- 
ance had therefore been very little affected; and 
was it worth while to abandon trade with Eng- 
land altogether because France said we must not 
carry iton? This was revenging ourselves upon 
them with a witness! After the embargo had 
been laid—for, at that time, he affirmed they had 
no knowledge of the British orders—some news- 
paper speculations on the subject had appeared, 
but the orders were not officially communicated 
by the President till the 4th of February ensu- 
ing—what said England? You shall not trade 
to France, said she. England had it in her power 
to enforce her decree, and the insurance rising 
proportionably, the merchant had it in his power 
to say whether his probable profits would justify 
his sending a cargo to France under so great an 
insurance.. But he asked a question now as to 
our interest simply, excluding other forcible con- 
siderations—when it was not in the power of 
France to enforce her decrees, and it was in the 
power of England to enforce her orders in a very 

reat extent, would it have been good policy to 
involve ourselves in a maritime war with Eng- 
land, who had overcome all the combined fleets 
of Europe, for the sake of defending our trade 
with France? If any trade cost more than it was 
worth, Mr. H. said it was our interest to abandon 
it. But there was another danger attendant on 
our trade to France, and which had ever attended 
it—sequestration.. American property was very 
apt to be sequestered ; and, in enforcing their Ber- 
lin decree, the French had thought proper to burn 
our vessels; and though it had been said that the 
Berlin decree had never been applied to us before 
the case of the Horizon, yet vessels had been 
sequestered in February, 1807,sold,and the money 
retained, and would probably never be restored. 
This sequestration had been practised in the 
French ports more or less since the commence- 
ment of the Revolution; and we had never got 
one dollar as compensation. To be sure, in the 
Treaty of Louisiana, we had been allowed to pay 
money to our own citizens, but it had never come 
out of French coffers. Was it worth our while 
to engage in a maritime war with England to 
support a trade with France? Mr. H. said no; 
our interest would not have warranted it. For, 
notwithstanding all that France could do, at a 
risk of five per cent. we might have had a trade 
with the British islands, Sweden, Portugal, the 
East Indies, the British West India islands, and 
other countries—a profitable trade, too. But gen- 
tlemen said, would they submit to pay tribute to 
Great Britain? No. This tribute was but a 
mere name. They must pay tribute for going 
from England to France, where they would be 
captured as a matter of course, because they had 
touched. English ground. . It was a tribute to be 


paid in a case which would never happen—a. 


mere nullity... But, said gentlemen, there are 
American vessels which have gone to England, 
theembargonotwithstanding,and thenceto various 
ports of the Continent, by the aid of false papers. 


we surrender ali commerce. 


Were they to embark in a conflict to prevent their 
citizens from doing this? All this. smuggling 
work, where it was not under the sanction of 
laws of the United States, reflected no disgrace 
on the honor of the nation, which was not re- 
sponsible for. it. 


If there were nothing that would commit the 


honor of the nation in the way of it, Mr. H. said 
it would be the interest of this nation to abandon 
its commerce with France, not only on account 
of the risk in carrying it on, but on account of 
the risk after it gets into port. Mr. Armstrong 
said—but he would not allude to him, for fear he 
might tread on confidential ground ; however, ac- 
counts had been received from our Consuls and 
merchants, that whenever it suited the conveni- 
ence of the French nation to lay their hands on 
American property, they had done it;.and, there- 
fore, our trade to that country was on a very in- 
secure footing indeed. 


But, said gentlemen, if they allowed our ves- 


sels to trade to England and not to France, it was 
a submission to her orders, and a resignation of 
our independence; therefore, the embargo must 
be maintained to keep on equal ground. 
never see, observed Mr. H., how the embargo was 
the means of preserving the honor of the nation. 
These nations say we shall not trade; and, there- 
fore, by an embargo, we destroy our commerce. 


I could 


This is magnanimous, indeed. . It is a new way 


of preserving commerce ; because foreign nations 
say we shall not follow it, wesay we will abandon 
it. Do we not comply with the requisition of 


these nations completely ; more than comply, for 
It is the most tame 
surrender of our rights. 

But, said gentlemen, we must have embargo or 
war. This, Mr. H. said, had been urged in pub- 
lic debate, in the newspapers, and almost all com- 
munications they had received. For his part he 
could not see how a repeal of the embargo was to 
involve us in war, except it were, as was said last 
winter, that Bonaparte would have no neutrals; 
and, therefore, if we did not continue the em- 
bargo, he would declare war against us. Was 
this a ground on which to surrender commerce, 
and subject all our citizens to inconvenience be- 
cause he would otherwise declare war? What 


more could he do than he had done ? What more 


than burn our ships.and sequester our property ? 
He could do no more. Why, then, should they 
be terrified thus? If war came thus, let it come. 
Mr. H. said he was not for declaring war against 
any nation, but he was for authorizing the arm- 
ing our commeree, for authorizing cur merchants 
to defend those maritime rights which were clear 
and indisputable; and this would not be war, for 
no nation, not predetermined to make war, would 
make war upon us for. defending our maritime 
rights. I should not, said he, be willing to go to: 
war.for doubtful rights, as thatof the carrying 
trade between the mother country and her colo- 
nies ; but our indisputable neutral rights Tam for 
defending, not abandoning. 

Mr. H. said he thought when the embargo was. 
laid, though, perhaps, he bad been singular in the 
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opinion, that it was intended as a permanent 
measure; that the real object was not what had 
been expressed in the Message, but to put down 
commerce and set up manufactures; to convert 
all our commercial capital into manufactures, 
and all our commercial men into manufacturers; 
and many honest politicians had thought it would 
be a practicable, and useful, and beneficial plan, 
though the contrary had ever been his opinion. 
In confirmation of his opinion, Mr. H. said, when 
they looked over official and other publications 
which bore the stamp of authority, or were con- 
sidered as being approved by the constituted au- 
thorities of the country, they were told that the 
agriculturist and manufacturer should be planted 
side by side, and that they should sit at their own 
doors, clothed in their own manufactures of those 
articles which they had before received from 
others. These ideas could never be realized but 
by abandoning commerce. 

Mr. H. here went at some length into a discus- 
sion on the subject of manufactures, using argu- 
ments tending to demonstrate that large manu- 
factories are as unsuitable to the genius of a free 
people as to the peculiar habits of the people of 
the United States. 

M. H. said no man was more desirous to obey 
the laws-of his ouy than he was; but ina 
free country laws could not be forced down. 
Hither by force, or in some other way, the people 
would get rid of a disagreeable law. They al- 
ways had and always would do it. Therefore, 
attempting this system was prostrating the dig- 
nity of the Government and teaching the people 
to trample on the constituted authorities. He 
wished to see the magistracy of a free country 
omnipotent in its laws; but if, by projects of this 
kind, the people were driven to opposition, they 
would not confine themselves to the Constitu- 
tional remedy, but feeling their power, would ex- 
ercise it with violence. Therefore, when a meas- 
ure was found not to operate right, they should 
retreat, and they might do it too with a good 
grace, for it would be for the honor of the nation 
that they should retrace their steps. 

Mr. H. said he imagined some ulterior steps 
might be proper if the embargo were raised ; but, 
on conversing with members, he had found so 


many different opinions to prevail, that he had. 


not coupled anything with this. When the em- 
bargo should have been done away, no doubt the 
councils of the nation would come to some result 
and adopt some measure which would take its 
place. For all these reasons, Mr. H. concluded 
by saying that he was clearly of opinion that his 
resolution should be adopted, and the embargo 
repealed. 

Mr. BrapLey moved the postponement of the 
further consideration of the subject till to-mor- 
row.. A committee -had been appointed by the 
House on this subject, and the present agitation 
of the subject. must paralyze the proceedings of 
the committee, if not operate against its total dis- 
solution. 

Mr. Hittuovse said he had-no objection that 
the subject should be postponed -till to-morrow, 


but the reason the gentleman had given for it was 
a very extraordinary one, for when an objection 
had been made to the appointment of this com-. 
mittee it had been answered that its appointmeat 
would not at all interfere with his (Mr. Hs) res- 
olution; upon which ground no opposition had 
been made to the appointment of the committee. 

Mr. Pore said it had been his opinion ‘this 
morning that this resolution should have been re- 
ferred to that committee, but after what had been 
said, it was his wish that some commercial gen- 
tleman, whose knowledge of commercial subjects 
would enable him to explore the wide field taken 
by the gentleman from Connecticut, would have 
answered him. He had hoped, at this session, 
after the Presidential election was decided, that 
all would have dismounted from their political 
hobbies, that they would have been all Federal- 
ists, all Republicans, all Americans.. When they 
saw the ocean swarming with pirates, and com- 
meree almost annihilated, he had hoped that the 
demon of party spirit would not have reared its 
head within these walls, but that they would all 
have mingled opinions and consulted the common 
good. He had heretofore been often charmed 
with the matter-of-fact arguments of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut; but on this day the gen- 
tleman had resorted to arguments from newspa- 
pers, and revived all the old story of French: in- 
fluence, in the same breath in which he begged 
them to discard all party feelings and discuss 


‘with candor. The gentleman had gone intoa- 


wide field, which Mr. H. said -he-would not now 
explore, but begged time till to-morrow, when he 
would endeavor to show to the nation.and to the 
world that the arguments used by the gentleman 
in favor of his resolution were most weighty 
against it. If patriotism had departed the land, 
if the streams of foreign corruption had flowed:so 
far that the people were ready to rise in opposi- 
tion to their Government, it was indeed time that 
foreign intercourse should cease, If the spirit of 
1776 were no more—if the spirit of commercial 
speculation had surmounted all patriotism—if 
this was the melancholy situation of the United 
States, it was time to redeem the people from this 
degeneracy, to regenerate them, to cause them. to 
be born again of the spirit of 1776. But he be- 
lieved he should be able to show that the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Connecticut hardly 
merited the respect or serious consideration of 
this honorable body. Mr. P. said he had expected 
that in advocating his resolution the gentleman 
would have told the Senate that we should go tò 
war with Great Britain and France; that he 
would have risen with patriotic indignation and 
have called for a more efficient measure. Butto 
his surprise, the.gentleman had risen, and with 
the utmost sang. froid told them, let your ships 
go out, als well, and nothing is to be appre- 
hended. Mr. P.:said he would not go into the 
subject. at this moment; he had but risen to.ex-. 
press his feelings on the occasion, He wished 
the subject postponed, the more because he wished 


-to-eonsult'a document just laid on their table, to 


see how the memorials presented a short timeago 
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from those whose cause the gentleman from Con- 
necticut undertook to advocate, accorded with the 
sentiments he had this day expressed for them. 

Mr. HiLLuovse said he should have been much 
gratified if the gentleman from Kentucky had 
confined his remarks to argument,without making 
a personal attack on him. Mr. H. said he had 
arraigned no party, charged none with party views 
or corruption. He could not see where the gen- 
tleman found ground for personality; for Mr. 

H. said he never did use it himself, nor ever would. 

Mr. Luoyp said as it was an exceedingly in- 
teresting subject, and had been ten days before 
the House, and put off with as much civility as 
possible to accommodate gentlemen, he wished 
that the subject might progress in regular discus- 
sion, not expecting, however, that it would be de- 
cided to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. S. Surrn said that if the honorable gen- 
tleman last up had a design to give a view of the 
subject such as it deserved, he should be glad to 
hear him. The gentleman was capable of giving 
a correct view of the subject, and perhaps had 
prepared ‘his mind on it. Mr. S. confessed his 
own negligence in not being prepared ; ‘but if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts would givea com- 
mercial view of the subject, he hoped the gentle- 
man from Vermont would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Luoyp said this was so interesting a sub- 
ject that he could not be silent on it. Whether 
he should give that chaste view of the subject of 
which the gentleman from Maryland was ca- 
pable, he could not say. If the Senate would in- 
dulge him, however, he would express those ideas 
which immediately occurred to him on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BRADLEY 
ponement. 

Mr. Liovp said he considered the question now 
under discussion as one of the most important that 
has occurred since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. It is a subject, said Mr. L., deeply 
implicating, and perhaps 
the commerce. and navigation of our country ; a 
commerce which has afforded employment for 
nearly a million and a half of tons of navigation ; 
which has found occupation for hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens; which has spread wealth 
and prosperity in every region of our country, 
and which has upheld the Government by fur- 
nishing the revenue for its support. 

‘A commerce which has yielded an annual 
amount of exports exceeding one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars; an amount of exports three times 
as great as was possessed by the first maritime and 
commercial nation of the worldat the commence- 
ment of the last century, when her population 
was double that of the United States at this time; 
an amount of exports equal to what Great Brit- 
ain, with her navy of a thousand ships, and with 
all her boasted manufactures, possessed even at 
so recent a period as within about fifteen years 
from this date: surely this is a commerce not to 
be trifled with; a commerce not lightly to be of- 
fered up as the victim of fruitless experiment. 

Our commerce has unquestionably been subject 


withdrew his motion for post- 


determining, the fate of 


to great embarrassment, vexation, and plunder, 
from the belligerents of Europe. There is no 
doubt but both France and Great Britain have 
violated the laws of nations, and immolated the 
rights of neutrals; but there is, in my opinion, a 
striking difference in the circumstances of the two 
nations; the one, instigated by a lawless thirst of 
universal domination, is seeking to extend an iron- 
handed, merciless despotism over every region of 
the globe; while the other is fighting for her na- 
tale solum. for the preservation of her liberties, 
and probably for her very existence. 

The one professes to reluct at the inconveni- 
ence she occasions you by the adoption of meas- 
ures, which are declared to be intended merely 
as measures of retaliation on her enemies, and 
which she avows she will retract, as soon as the 
causes which occasion them are withdrawn. The 
other, in addition to depredation and conflagra- 
tion, treats you with the utmost contumely and 
disdain; she admits not that you possess the rights 
of sovereignty and independence, but undertakes 
to legislate for you, and declares that, whether 
you are willing or unwilling, she considers you 
as at war with her enemy; that she had arrested 
your property, and would hold it as bail for your 
obedience, until she knew whether you would ser- 
vilely echo submission to her mandates. 

There is no doubt that the conduct of these 
belligerents gave rise to the embargo; but if this 
measure has been proved by experience to be in- 
operative as it regards them, and destructive only 
as it respects ourselves, then every dictate of mag- 
nanimity, of wisdom, and of prudence, should urge 
the immediate repeal of it. 

The propriety of doing this is now under dis- 
cussion. The proposition is a naked one; it is 
unconnected with ulterior measures; and genile- 
men who vote for its repeal ought not to be con- 
sidered as averse from, and they are not opposed 
to, the subsequent adoption of such other meas- 
ures as the honor and the interest of the country 
may require. 

In considering this subject, it naturally presents 
itself under three distinct heads: 

ist. As it respects the security which it gave 
to our navigation, and the protection it offered our - 
seamen, which were the ostensible objects of its 
adoption. i 

Qdly. In reference to its effect on other nations, 
meaning France and Great Britain, in coercing 
them to adopt a more just and honorable course 
of policy towards us: and, 

3dly. As it regards the effects which it has pro- 
duced and will produce among ourselves. 

In thus considering it, sir, [shall only make a 
few remarks on the first head. I have no desire 
to indulge in retrospections; the measure was 
adopted by the Government; if evil has flowed 
from it, that evil-cannot now be recalled. If 
events have proved it to be a wise and beneficial 
measure, Iam willing that those to whom it owes 
its parentage should receive all the honors that 
are due tothem; but if security to our navigation, 
and protection to our seamen, were the real ob- 
jects of the embargo, then it has already answer- 
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ed all the effects that can be expected from it- 
fact, its longer continuance will effectually coun- 
teract the objects of its adoption; for it is notori- 
ous, that each day lessens the number of our sea- 
men, by their emigration to foreign countries, in 
quest of that employment and subsistence which 
they have been accustomed to find, but can no 
longer’ procure, at home; and as it regards our 
navigation, considered as part of the national pro- 
perty, it is not perhaps very material whether it 
is suok in the ocean, or whether it is destined to 
become worthless from lying and rotting at our 
wharves. In either case, destruction is equally 
certain, itisdeath; and the only difference seems 
to be, between death by a coup de grace, or death 
after having sustained the long protracted tor- 
ments of torture. 

What effect has this measure produced on for- 
eign nations? What effect has it produced on 
France? 

The honorable gentleman from Connecticut 
has told you, and told you truly, in an exposé pre- 
sented by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
tothe Emperor, that this measure is much ap- 
plauded: it is called. magnanimous measure of 
the Americans! And in a conversation which is 
stated to have passed recently at Bayonne, be- 
tween the Emperor of France and an American 
gentleman, it is said, and I believe correctly, that 
the Emperor expressed his approbation of the em- 
bargo. -I have no doubt that this is the fact; the 
measure is too consentaneous with his system of 
policy, not to be approbated by him. So long as 
the extreme maritime preponderancy of Great 
Britain shall continue, with or without the exist- 
ence of an American embargo, or with, or with- 
out the British Orders in Council, France can 
enjoy but very little foreign commerce, and that 
little, the Emperor of France would undoubtedly 
be willing to sacrifice, provided that, by so doing, 
he could insure the destruction of a much larger, 
and.more valuable amount of British and Amer- 
ican commerce. 

It is therefore apparent, that this measure, con- 
sidered as a coercive measure against France, is 
nugatory in the extreme. 

What, sir, are, or have been its effects on Great 
Britain ? 

When the embargo was first laid the nation 
were alarmed. Engaged:in a very extended and 
important commerce with this country, prosecut- 
ed upon the most liberal and confidential terms, 
this. measure, whether considered as an act o 
hostility, or as a mere municipal restrictive regu- 
lation, could not but excite apprehension; for 
most of her writers, in relation to her colonies, 
had impressed the belief of the dependence of the 
West India settlements on the United States for 
the means of subsistence. Accordingly, for seve- 
ral months after the imposition of the embargo, 
we find it remained an object of solicitude with 
them, nor have I any doubt that the Ministry, at 
that time, partook of the national feeling; for it 
appears, so late as June, that such a- disposition 
existed with the British Ministry,as induced our 
Minister at the Court of London to entertain the 
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In | belief, and to make known to his Government the 


expectation he entertained, that an adjustment 
would take place of the differences between this: 
country and Great Britain. k 

But, sir, the apprehensions of the British nation 
and Ministry gradually became weaker; the em~: 
bargo had been submitted to the never erring test 
of experience, and information of its real effects 
flowed in from every quarter. 


It was found that, instead of reducing the West 


Indies by famine, the planters in the West Indies, 
by varying their process of agriculture, and ap 
propriating a small part of their plantations for 
the raising of ground provisions, were enabled,” 
without materially diminishing their usual crops’. . 
of produce, in a great measure, to depend upon 
themselves for their own means of subsistence... 
The British Ministry also became acquainted 
about this time (June) with the unexpected and 
unexampled prosperity of their colonies of Canas 
da and Nova Scotia. It was perceived that ‘one 
year ofan American embargo was worth to. them: 
iwenty years of peace or war under any other cir- 
cumstances; that the usual order of things ‘was’. 
reversed; that in lieu of American merchants: 
making estates from the use of British merchan- 
dise and British capital, the Canadian merchants ` 
were making fortunes, of from, ten to thirty or. 
forty thousand pounds ina year, from the use of 
American merchandise and American capital: 
for it is notorious, that great supplies of lumber. 
and pot and pearl ashes, have been transported”. 
from the American to the British side of the 
Lakes; this merchandise, for want of competi- 
tion, the Canadian merchant bought at a very 
reasonable rate, sent it to his correspondents in 
England, and drew exchange against the ship- 
ments; the bills for which exchange he sold to 
the merchants of the United States for specie, 
transported by wagon loads at noon-day, from the 
banks in the United States, over the borders into 
Canada. And thus was the Canadian merchant 
enabled, with the assistance only of a good credit, 
to carry on an immensely extended and beneficial 
commerce, without the necessary employment, 
on his part, of a single cent of his own. capital. 
About this time, also, the revolution in Spain 
developed itself. The British Ministry foresaw 
the advantage this would be of to them, and im-` 
mediately formed a coalition with the patriots : by 
doing this, they secured to themselves,in despite 
of their enemies, an accessible channel of com- 
munication with the Continent. They must also 
have been convinced, that if the Spaniards did 
not succeed in Europe, the Colonies would de- 
clare themselves independent of the mother coun- 
try, and rely on the maritime force of Great Brit- 
ain for their protection, and thus would they have 
opened to them an incalculably advantageous 
mart for their commerce and manufactures ; for, 
having joined the Spaniards without stipulation, 
they undoubtedly expected to reap their reward 
in the exclusive commercial privileges that would 
be accorded-to them; nor were they desirous ‘to 
seek competitors for the favor of the Spaniards: 
if they could keep the navigation, the enterprise, 
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the embargo, as it respects England as well as | 


But, sir, are there yet other channels through i 
by 

means of this measure? It may possibly be said 
that disturbances among the manufacturers in | 


have heard of the British nation, I have heard of | 


put every petty squabble between a manufacturer | 


b 
of France? These men will not starve; they 
will not become nonentities; in time of war they 
have a certain asylum; they will be absorbed in 
her army or navy; and thus you take fifty thou- 
sand of the most turbulent of her citizens, who 
are in constant opposition to the Government, 
from under the control of a lax civil authority, 
and by placing them under the coercion of an ef- 
ficient military discipline, you add in reality to 
the strength of the nation, and give to her the | 
means of extending and retaining her maritime 
dominion: this surely is not desirable. | 
Some gentlemen may say, that the fear of fam- | 
ine isto effect what an insurrection among her į 
manufacturers will not accomplish. Of all idle 
expectations, this is the most idle. It is well 
known that the harvest in England is got in dur- 
ing the month of August, and the early part A 
September: I have before me, sir, a price current | 
of the 20th of September, from which it appears 
that American flour, subject to the payment of | 
freight, insurance, commission, and other charges, | 
was selling in Liverpool at forty-seven shillings 
sterling the barrel. i 
Another fact will, perhaps, give gentlemen | 
some information on this subject. Owing to the | 
interdiction of the trade to the Continent of Eu- 
rope, sugars, during the last Winter, from the | 
West Indies, had so greatly accumulated in Eng- | 
land, as to render them unsaleable in any consid- 
erable. quantity: this greatly incommoded the 
10th Con. 2d Szss.—2 


West India interest ; they petitioned Parliament 
for a prohibition of the use of grain in the distil- 


and the substitution of sugar and molasses 
the reasons assigned in support of 


the petition were, that it would give a double ad- 


vantage to the nation, by affording relief to the 
West India planters, and also greatly reduce the 
price of food to the poor. The bill was, however, 
opposed to the landed interest, and at that time 
rejected on the single ground, that by bringing 
into the market so large a surplus quantity of 
grain, as six millions of bushels, being the amount 
annually consumed in the distilleries, the price 
would be so greatly reduced as not to pay the 
farmer for the labor and expense of raising it. 

Thus it is evident that we have no chance of 
operating on the fears of Great Britain on ac- 
count of her harvest; for it is shown that she has 
it at any time in her power, and even with an en- 
couragement to her colonies, to throw into her 
corn market a quantity of grain nearly equal to 
the whole quantity of wheat exported from this 
country in the year ending in September, 1807 ; 
for, by the returns of the Secretary of the Treas.. 
ury, it appeared that all the flour and wheyt ex... 
ported during that year, amounted only to what 
would be equal to about seven millions three hun- 
dred thousand bushels of wheat. : 

But. sir, if we cannot trade with France and 
England, why should we be deprived of all inter- 
course with Spain and Portugal? These are na- 
tions struggling for their liberties. Will it be told 
you, sir, that the trade to these countries is an 
inconsiderable one; that it will yield little or no . 
profit; and that it will be unequally and unjustly 
divided between the different parts of the United: 
States? Spain, Portugal, and their dependencies,. 
have taken of our exports about twenty millions of 
dollars ina year. Can this be called an inconsid- 
erable trade? 

The exports of Spain and Portugal consist 
principally in wines, brandies, and fruits. They 
are not grain countries, but depend principally for 
their supplies of grain upon other countries. They 
have formerly received them from the Mediterra- 
nean, from the coast of Barbary, and from the 
Baltic. Under the present circumstances of the 
European world, these supplies could probably be: 
best obtained from the United States, and would: 
require large quantities of wheat and flour from: 
the Southern States. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
and being obliged by its ordinances to abstain for 
part of the year from the use of meat, and being 
accustomed to live during that time principally 
on fish, have rendered Spain and Portugal the best 
market in Europe for that staple of the Northern 
States. The lumber for their packages, their 
casks, and boxes, they obtain chiefly from New 
York and Norfolk; the lumber of the Eastern 
States not being so well adapted for their purpose. 


Thus, then, it appears, that this trade, instead. of 


being an unequal one, is more equally divided 


among the different portions of the Union, than 


any other trade which is prosecuted from the 
United States to any part of Europe. 
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© It remains now, sir, to consider the effects of 
the embargo on ourselves. Every gentleman 
must be the best judge of its effects within the 
“immediate circle of his own observation. From 
the observation I have been enabled to make, it 
appears to me to be fraught with destruction. It 
appears to be wasting our resources instead of 
preserving them; breaking down the spirit of the 
` people, and dividing instead of uniting them. It 
‘ is inviting foreign insult and aggression, by the 
imbecility which it opposes to them ; and it ap- 
„pears to.me to bear extremely hard upon the com- 
“mercial and navigating States. 
The human mind is composed of nearly the 
same materials in all countries. Extend over an 
`., enlightened community, possessing the means of 
_ easy communication, a great and severe degree of 
_privation and suffering, without accompanying 
“that suffering with an absolute conviction on 
_ the public mind of some great, some urgent pub- 
‘lic necessity requiring it, and some eventual good 
. to emanate from it, and there is reason to fear 
you may create great discontent and uneasiness. 
‘Wherever this exists in a great degree, it will be 
‘manifested in memorials to the constituted au- 
“thorities of the country. Legislative resolutions 
“will next follow ; remonstrances succeed ; and if 
“these are unattended to, resistance imbodies itself, 
and the spark of discontent, which might easily 
“ have been smothered in its origin, is fanned into a 
' flame of rebellion, spreading ruin and desolation 
around it, and in its progress perhaps overturning 
“the liberties and Government of the country. 
Happily, we have not reached this stage: I trust 
in God we never shall. 
every man, both in and out of office, to adopt every 
measure, and make every exertion to prevent it. 
“The removal of the embargo will, as I believe, be 
one means to check an incipient state of discon- 
‘tent. Jam therefore for this,as well as for many 
other reasons, most earnestly and zealously in 
“favor of its repeal, and the passing the resolution 
“for that purpose. 
= Amotion was now made for adjournment, and 
negatived: 
© Mr. Smita, of Maryland, said he was not pre- 
pared ‘to go as largely into this subject as it mer- 
ited, having neither documents nor papers before 
him. He would therefore only take a short view 
of it in his way. and endeavor to rebut a part of 
the argument of the gentleman from. Massachu- 
setts, and perhaps to notice some of the observa- 
‘tions of the gentleman from Connecticut. He 
“perfectly agreed with the latter gentleman that 
‘this ‘subject ought to be taken up with coolness, 
‘and with temper, and he could have wished that 
‘the gentleman from Connecticut would have been 
candid enough to pursue that course which he had 
laid down for others. Had hedoneit? No. In 
‘the ‘course of the discussion, the gentleman had 
charged it upon some onc, he knew not whom, 
that there was a disposition to break down com- 
‘merce for the purpose of erecting manufactures 
onits ruins. If this was the disposition of those 
who-had advocated the embargo, Mr. S. said, he 
‘was not one to go with them, and perfectly cor- 


lt should be the duty ofi 


responded with the gentleman in saying that such 
aplan would be extremely injurious; that possibly 
it could not be enforced in the United States; and 
that, if it could, merchants would conceive them- 
selves highly aggrieved by it. But the gentle- 
man’s ideas had no foundation. Mr. S. said he 
had before seen it in newspapers, but had consid- 
ered it a mere electioneering trick; that nothing 
like common sense or reason was meant by it, and 
nobody believed it. The gentleman surely did 
not throw out this suggestion by way of harmo- 
nizing; for nothing could be more calculated to 
create heat. 

Thegentleman last up, throughout hisargument, 
had gone upon the ground that it is the embargo 
which has prevented all our commerce; that, if’ 
the embargo were removed, we might pursue it in 
the same manner asif the commerce of the whole 
world was open to us. If the gentleman could 
have shown: this, he would have gone with him 
heart and hand; butit did not appear to him that, 
were the embargo taken off to-morrow, any com- 
merce of moment could be pursued. Mr. S. said 
he was not certain that it might not be a wise 
measure to take off the embargo; but he was cer- 
tain that some other measure should be taken be- 
fore they thought of taking that. And he had 
hoped that gentlemen would have told them what 
measure should have been taken before they re- 
moved the embargo. Not so,however. A naked 
proposition was before them to take off the em- 
bargo; and were that agreed to, and the property 
of America subject to depredations by. both the 
belligerents, they would be foreclosed from taking 
any measure at all for its defeace. For this rea- 
son this resolution should properly have gone 
originally to the committee on the recolution of 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. GiLes.) 

Mr. S. said he was not prepared for a long dis- 
cussion, he should take but a short view. He 
would not go back to see which nation had been 
the first offender. He was not. the apologist of 
any nation, but, he trusted, a fervent defender of 
the rights, honor, and interest of his own country. 
By the decrees of France every vessel bound to or 
from Great Britain, was declared good prize. 
And still further; if spoken alone by any British 
vessel, they were condemned in the French prize 
courts. When a vessel arrived in the ports of 
France, Mr. S. said, bribery and corruption were 
made use of in order to effect her condemnation. 
Every sailor on board was separately examined 
as to what had happened in the course of the voy- 
age; they were told, you will have one-third of 
the vessel and cargo as your portion of the prize- 
money, if you will say that your vessel has 
touched at a British port or has been visited by a 
British cruiser. Ofcourse then, by the decrees of 
France, all American property that floats is sub- 
ject to condemnation by the French, if it had 
come in contact with British hands. Were gen- 
tlemen willing to submit to this; to raise the em- 
bargo, and subject our trade to this depredation ? 
Yes, said the gentleman from Connecticut, who 
was willing, however, that our ships should arm 
and defend themselves. Mr. S. said that he had 
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hoped the honorable gentleman would have gone 
further, and said not only that he would in this 
case permit our vessels to defend themselves, but 
to make good prize of any vessel which should 
impede the trade admitted by the laws of nations. 
But the gentleman had stopped short of this. 

By the Orders in Council, now made law (said 
Mr. S.) all neutrals—all neutrals, this is a mere 
word ad captandum, as it is well known, there 
is no neutral commerce but American—all Ameri- 
can vessels, then, bound to France, or countries in 
alliance with her, are made good prize in the Brit- 
ish courts. When bound to any part of the con- 
tinent of Europe, or any possessions in Turkey or 
Asia, they are a good prize, Sweden alone ex- 
cepted. We are then permitted to trade—for it 
is a permission to trade, since we must acknow- 
ledge ourselves indebted to her for any she per- 
mits—we are graciously permitted to go to Swe- 
den, to which country our whole exports amount 
to.$56,157! This petty trade is generously per- 


‘mitted us as a boon, and this boon will be struck off 


the list of permission, the moment any difference 
arises between Great Britain and Sweden. Jam 
aware, sir, that gentlemen will say this may re- 
quire explanation. I will giveitto them. Great 
Britain says you shall not trade to any of the 
countries Í have interdicted till you have my 
leave; pay me a duty, and then you may go to 
‘any port; pay me a tribute, and then you shall 
have my license to trade to any ports you choose. 
What is this tribute? Not having the documents 
before me, I may make an error of a fraction, but 
in the principle I am correct. 
flour, they tell us, you may bring flour to Great 
Britain from America, land it, and, if you re-ex- 
port it, pay into our treasury two dollars on every 
barrel. For every barrel of flour which we send 
to Spain, Portugal, or Italy, where the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has correctly told us much of 
itis consumed, little of it being used in Great 
Britain or France, you must pay two dollars be- 
sides your freight-and insurance. And this trib- 
ute is to be paid for a permission to trade. Are 
gentlemen willing to submit to this? 

“Qn the article of wheat, exported, you must 
payin Great Britain a duty of, I believe, two shil- 
lings sterling a bushel, before it can be re-export- 
-ed: On the important article of cotton they have 
charged. a duty on its exportation of nine pence 
sterling per lb., equal to the whole value of the 
article itself in Georgia or South Carolina. This is 
in addition to the usual import duty of two pence 
in the pound. Thus, if we wish to go to the Con- 
tinent, we may go on condition of paying a trib- 
ute equal to the value of the cotton, in addition 
to risk or insurance. It is generally understood 
that two-thirds of the cotton exported. by us, may 
‘be consumed in England, when all her manufac- 
tures are in good work. On the remaining third 
the people of the Southern country are subject. to 
a tribute—on twenty millions of pounds, at the 
rate of 17 cents per pound. Let this. be calcula- 
„ted, and it will be seen what tax we must pay for 
leave to sell that article. 

But, says the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


On the article of 


we may now trade to Spain and Portugal—be- 
cause Great Britain permits us. [Mr. Luoyp ob- 
served that he had not said we could trade there 
because Great Britain permitted it] I know the 
gentleman did not say that (said Mr. S.) but it is 
my inference. He said we might trade there. I 
deny it. I beg the gentleman to recollect what 
passed some time ago, between Lord Hawkesbury 
and Mr. King, and see what reliance can be placed 
on the promises of British Ministers. On a rep- 
resentation made by Mr. King on the subject of 
the colonial trade,Lord Hawskesbury agreed, provi- 
ded the vessel carrying produce from the colonies 
should goto the United States and reland her cargo, 
that she should not be liable to capture. What 
was the consequence? One year afterwards pri- 
vate instructions were given to the British erui- - 
sers to take such vessels, and every atom of this 
produce was swept from the ocean. If this is the 
manner in which Ministerial promises have here- 
tofore been fulfilled, what reliance can be placed 
on them now? By letters from my correspond- 
ents, I learn that three merchants engaged In the 
American trade had waited on Mr. Canning to 
see whether American vessels might trade to 
Spain and Portugal. Yes, Mr. Canning an- 
swered, they might trade in the produce of their 
own couatry. But the King is authorized to vary 
these laws, and give permission to trade with any 
country when he pleases. Has he given any such 
permission to trade with Spain ? No. Is then 
the mere conversation of Mr. Canning a sufficient 
security? No, Is it anything like as binding as 
that formerly officially given to Mr. King, and 
which was violated? Certainly not. Can this 
then be a safe trade? No, sir; my informant, 
who was one of the merchants who waited upon 
Mr. Canning, says that should France, now war- 
ring with Spain, overrun any part of the country, 
and our vessels afterwards attempt to enter, not 
having heard of it, they would be good prize. I 
am not learned in the law, but I will ask this 
question of those who are: Would not a British 
judge in this case be obliged to abide by the law, 
instead of the conversation of Mr. Canning ? He 
certainly would; and would give our Minister in 
this case precisely the answer which the French 
Council of Prizes gave General Armstrong, that 
the opinion of an individual could not contravene 
the express stipulation of a positive law. 

The gentleman last up told us that American 
flour was selling at forty-seven shillings a barrel in 
England. The gentleman knows that flour car- 
ried there, and not entered for re-exportation, 
cannot be removed. Flour in that situation has 
been lying ten or twelve months in London, could 
not be exported, and is somewhat injured by age, 
having been locked up in the stores of England, 
without a possibility of exporting it; and it is this 
that sells at that price. 

‘The honorable gentleman last up has said that 
the exports of the United States to Spain and Por- 
tugal were twenty millions of dollars. The gen- 
tleman’s arguments were applied to Spain and 
Portugal. The exports to Spain and Portugal, 


and all their possessions, including the immense 
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exports to La Vera Cruz, amounted to something | Mr. S. concluded by saying that he had not 
near this sum. But let us take the gentleman on | meant to take up so much time of the House—he 
his own ground, and see what we could carry on | had meant merely to state his ideas of the situa- 
of this trade, in our domestic product, if the em- | tion in which we were placed by the edicts of the 
bargo were removed. The whole exports of the | two belligerents. He wished to place it in such 
_ United States, in the produce of the land, the year la point of view that gentlemen might be led to 
ending in October, 1807, were $48,509,502; of | adopt such measures as might best secure the in- 
which, the proportion to Spain was $1,131,281; | terests of the country. Mr. S. said his own private 
to Portugal, $829,313. I agree with the gentle- | interests pressed so heavily on his mind, that he 
man, that, if the embargo was off, we might carry | could scarcely trust himself to decide. He had 
on a very lucrative trade with the Spanish colo- | therefore submitted these ideas to gentlemen 
nies and the Brazils, if we had the materials to | whose feelings were not thus affected, that if they 
carry it on. They do not want our flour, but | might think proper, with the honorable gentle- 
articles which ean now no longer be got—goods | man, to take off the embargo, he might join with 
imported from Germany, and nankeens and cot- | them; if not, that some other might be adopted 
ton goods from India. But these are not the prod- | which would lead to the security of our peace and 
uce of our country, to which the gentleman allud- | honor. 
ed; and I say that the exports of our domestic | Mr. Pore said, that in the observations which 
produce to the colonies and islands of Spain (Cuba | he had made a short time ago, he had no inten- 
alone excepted) are very small. Great Britain | tion to violate the decorum of debate; and if he 
will not let us go to Germany toget German goods, | had discovered warmth on the general subject, 
and therefore we cannot carry them as we were | he hoped no gentleman would consider hisremarks 
accustomed to do. But perhaps we shall be told | as personally applied to him. 
we may carry British goods. What does the gen-| Mr. Luovp said he rose for the purpose of mak- 
tleman say,asa merchant, to paying double freight, | inga single observation. He had stated, when up 
duty, and insurance, and then competing with | before, that the trade to Spain, Portugal, and her 
England inthe sale of her own manufactures? | colonies, took off about twenty millions of dollars. 
We have done it heretofore, because Great Brit- | He found, by the report of the Secretary of the 
ain was excluded from that trade, Confine the | Treasury, that the exports to these countries 
trade then to Spain and Portugal, supposing 1t to | amounted to upwards of seventy millions, exclud- 
be free, and it will not amount to two and a half | ing a large portion of the trade. 
millions altogether. Weare to say to Great Brit-| Mr. Smrru said he understood the gentleman 
ain, If you will give us the boon of going to Spain | to apply his arguments to our domestic exporis to 
and Portugal, (and perhaps this is but an ignis fa- | Spain and Portugal only, and not their dependen- 
tuus to lead us to her prize courts,) we will submit | cies, which the gentleman might, however, have 
to your tribute elsewhere. F meant to have included. 

The English Orders had told uswe might trade | The Senate adjourned about half past 2 o’clock. 
as usual with the West India islands; but now, 
believing no doubt that this Government has not 
strength or energy in itself to maintain any sys- 
tem tong, what has she done? Proclaimed a block- 
ade on the remaining islands of France, so that 
¿we are now confined to British islands alone! We 
are restricted from trading there by blockade,and 
what security have we, that if the embargo be 
taken off——for 1 wish it were off: no man suffers 
more from it, in proportion to his capital, than I 
do; but I stand here the Representative of the 
people, and must endeavor to act in such a man- 
ner as will best secure their interests; and I pledge 
myself to join heart and hand with gentlemen to 
take it off, whenever we can have a safe‘and hon- 
orable trade—that, from our submitting to these 
interdictions, asa right of Great Britain, she may 
not choose to interdict all trade, she being omnip- 
otent, and sole mistress of the ocean, as we were 
told by the gentleman from Connecticut. I have 
seen a late English pamphlet, called “Hints to 
both. Parties,” said to be by a ministerial writer, 
to this effect: that Great Britain, having command 
over all the seas, could.and ought to exclude and 
monopolize the trade of the world to herself. This 
pamphlet goescriticallyintoan examination of the | foreign nations; our ships captured and burnt by 
subject ; says that by a stroke of policy she can cut | one Power, captured, condemned, and confiscated 
us off from our extensive trade; that she has the) by the other; a storm gathering in the East, which 
power, and, having the power, she ought to do it. | threatens to burst upon us with rebellion and dis- 


Tusspay, November 22. 


The bill, entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain papers and documents by the 
mail, free of postage,” was read the second time, 
and referred to Messrs. ANDERSON, Moors, and 
FRrankLtn, to consider and report thereon. 

The Senate resumed the second reading of the 
bill to reward Andrew Joseph Villard, for an in- 
yention of public utility. . 

Ordered, That it be referred to Messrs. THRUS- 
ron, Trrrin, and BRADLEY, to consider and report 
thereon. 


THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th instant for repealing the 
“Act laying an embargo on all ships and vessels 
in the ports and harbors of the United States, and 
the several acts supplementary thereto.” 

Mr. Pops.—Mr. President: I rise with more 
than ordinary diffidence to address you on the in- 
teresting question under consideration. When I 
consider the present state of our country—-embar- 
rassed with difficulties ; menaced with dangers by 
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union; the honor, independence and best interest 
of the American people deeply involved in the 
course to be pursued—I am seriously impressed 
with the immense responsibility which devolves 
upon me, as one of their Representatives, at this 
awful crisis. The want of some documents, which 
{ had expected would before this have been fur- 
nished us, and of a more intimate acquaintance 
with the commercial world, renders me unable to 
do justice to all the topics which gentlemen have 
introduced in the wide range they have taken ; 
although I shall not attempt to explore the whole 
ground, I will endeavor, with the best lights I 
possess, to notice such of the arguments of the gen- 
tlemen in opposition as seem to demand attention. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, the people of these 
States declared themselves free and independent, 
and this declaration they sealed with thetr blood. 
Their independence was soon after recognised by 
different Powers of Europe, and finally by Great 
Britain herself. By this memorable and glorious 
event, which released them from the shackles of 
the British Government, and gave them independ- 
ence, they became entitled to all the rights:and 
privileges on the high seas which could be right- 
fully claimed by any other nation; and these 
rights, I presume, it will not be pretended they 
have either abandoned or forfeited. The high 
seas have been hitherto considered the common 
highway of nations, designed by the God of Nature 
for the common use of mankind, and over which 
no Power could rightfully claim exclusive do- 
minion. I shall not waste the time of the Senate 
to inquire whether France or Great Britain has 
been the first aggressor on our neutral rights, or 
from which we have received the most injuries 
and indignities, because such an inquiry appears to 
me at this time unimportant. Iam willing to 
view both nations with an equal eye as common 
enemies. Nor do I deem it necessary to retro- 
spect injuries and insults of an ancient date, but 
shall confine myself to a period and circumstances 
more intimately connected with the present crisis. 
In 1805, the British Government asserted that 
this country was not entitled to carry on trade with 
her enemy in time of war, not permitted in time 
of peace. Under color of this new principle, a 
number of American vessels were vaptured by 
British cruisers and condemned in British Courts 
of Admiralty, This conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment alarmed the whole commercial interest 
of this country, and memorials were sent to the 
President from the different commercial towns in 
the United States, protesting in strong and spir- 
ited Janguage against this novel principle, and 
calling upon our Government to resist by nego- 
tiation it, as well as the impressment of our sea- 
men. I beg leave to read a part of the memoriai 
from New Haven, in the State of Connecticut. 
Mr. Pore read as follows: f 


“That your memorialists have observed with- no 
common degree of surprise and solicitude, the numer- 
ous embarrassments which the commerce of the United 
States has suffered, during the present war with Eu- 
rope and the- Indies, arising from the adoption of new 
principles by the Admiralty Courts of Great Britain, as 


well as from the depredations committed on our unpro- 
tected trade by lawless freebooters, and the unwarrant- 
able impressment of our seamen. Your memorialists 
will not attempt to discuss at large the principle, which, 
they understand, has been adopted by the Admiralty 
Courts of Great Britain, in recent decisions respecting 
the rights of neutral nations; it is sufficient for them 
to observe, that in their opinion, the principle assumed 
by Great Britain, of considering all the trade of a neu- 
tral nation as unlawful, which the same cannot carry 
on in time of peace, to be new and unwarrantable; a 
principle not authorized by the maxims of sound jus- 
tice, which have long been received and respected by 
nations, as laws by which their mutual intercourse 
ought to be regulated. 


The people of Boston, in their memorial, after 
reasoning with great ability and perspicuity to 
prove that this new principle assumed by the 
British Courts of Admiralty was an alarming in- 
fraction of neutral rights, solicit the Government 
on account of the importance of the subject, to 
send a special mission to London. Here Mr. 
Pope read from the Boston memorial as follows: 


“But whatever may have been the motives for the 
proceedings on the part of Great Britain, the effect is 
notorious. From her recent conduct great losses have 
been sustained; our commerce has been checked and 
embarrassed, and large quantities of produce are now 
remaining locked up in this country, which were pur- 
chased for foreign markets; because our merchants 
cannot send it abroad, without taking risks on them- 
selves which prudence would not justify, or without pay- 
ing such rates for insurance as the trade of the country 
cannot afford. 

“Thus circumstanced, the merchants of Boston 
have thought it their duty respectfully to make known 
their complaints to their Government. Believing the 
citizens of the United States desirous of cultivating re- 
lations of amity with the whole human race; and par- 
ticularly connected as they are with Great Britain, by 
habits of constant intercourse and by mutual wants, 
they cannot but hope, that like dispositions are enter- 
tained by the British nation towards this country, and 
if measures were speedily taken for the amicable dis- 
cussion, by negotiation, of our complaints, that a sense 
of her own interest, and a respect for the rights of 
others, would induce her to depart from her present 
measures, and to conduct towards us with justice and 
liberality. 

«“ Under this persuasion, and without meaning in the 
smallest degree to derogate from the talents or attention 
ofthe American Minister at the Court of London, the 
subscribers, with deference and humility, beg leave to 
suggest, whether, when so important national interests 


| are at stake, a special mission would not carry with it 


great influence, and be very instrumental in the ac- 
complishment of our reasonable wishes.” 

This earnest and fervent call on the Govern- 
ment by the commercial interest was promptly 
obeyed by the Administration. The course point- 
ed out by the memorialists was pursued; a spe- 
cial mission was immediately sent; this new 
principle, as well as other violations of our mari- 
time rights, were resisted with energy and ability, 
and every effort made to obtain a redress of inju- 
ries, and to place our commerce upon a just and 
honorable basis, as must be evident to every man 
who has read the documents communicated to 
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Congress during th 


1807. Iwill pass over the affair of the Chesa- 
peake, which called forth such a burst of indigna- 
tion throughout this country. In December 1807, 
during the last session of Congress, the President 
was officially informed, that Bonaparte had deter- 
mined to extend his decree of Berlin to American 
commerce, and although not officially notified, 
had every reason to believe that the French de- 
cree had been or would be retaliated by the Brit- 
ish Orders of Council. The President thus warn- 
ed of the dangers which threatened our commerce 
on the high seas, communicated the subject to 
Congress by a confidential message, reeommend- 
ing an embargo, to secure our vessels and seamen 
from capture. His advice was attended to; the 
measure was adopted. I expected, or at least 
hoped at that time, that this measure, besides se- 
curing our property, by its pressure on the bellig- 
erents, aided by a conciliatory course on the part 
of our Government, would have induced an ami- 
eable adjustment of differences with both or one 
of the belligerents,and thereby averted the calami- 
ties of war; that if it failed to produce this effect, 
it-would at least afford us time to prepare to meet 
war, if inevitable. That our Administration has 
used every honorable means during the existence 
of this measure to settle our differences amicably 
with the belligerents, cannot be doubted by any 
one who has read the documents accompanying 
his recent message. After the Administration 
had pursued the course marked out. by the com- 
mercial people, whose organs the gentlemen in 
the opposition appear to be on this occasion—after 
resisting the unjust pretensions of France and 
Great Britain—after the Government had laid 
an embargo and brought the nation to the eve ofa 
war for.the maintenance of our maritime rights— 
what do we hear? We are told bya part of these 
same people, to the astonishment of all America, 
‘by:solemn resolutions, which are already before 
the public, called the Essex resolutions, that we 
have:no:cause of war against Great Britain, and 
all her aggressions, if not justified, are excused; 
and our Government is gravely told to disgrace 
itself by receding from the ground it has taken. 
The gentleman from Connecticut, whose object 
seems to be rather to prove this measure wrong 
at first than what ought now to be done, tells us 
that the French decree of Berlin was not suffi- 
cient to justify this measure at the time it was 


e last and present session. I. 
shal! pass over the different decrees and orders of 
the-two belligerents from 1805, until the, Fall of 


force at that time, if then officially known to our 
Government, would not have been a sufficient 
cause for the embargo?. And if they admit that 
the whole, combined, would have justified the 
measure, at the same time that they deny it to 
have been wise, they are constrained to acknowl- 
edge that it was at least fortunate. Ifthe dan- 
gers to which our commerce was then exposed 
rendered the measure proper, how can gentlemen 
seriously contend that while those dangers con- 
tinue, it ought. to be removed, without proposing 
some more efficient measure as a substitute? , 

We are told, however, that the avowed object 
of this measure was to secure our property and 
seamen from eapture, and that it was represented 
to the two belligerents as a measure of precaution, 
not asa measure of coercion or hostility. It is 
in its nature a precautionary measure, and it was 
the duty of the President to represent it in that 
light to foreign Governments; and whatever in- 
conveniences may result from it, they cannot, by 
the law of nations, consider it asa measure of hos- 
tility. Yet the gentleman from Connecticut tells 
us triumphantly that it has not only failed to pro- 
duce any effect upon foreign nations, but that it 
never will operate as a measure of coercion. If 
the gentleman does not think this measure the 
best that can be devised, and that some other 
would better suit the present state of things, it is 
certainly his duty to propose it, and not to press 
a negative proposition calculated merely to cen- 
sure, to find fault. I sincerely lament that this 
measure has not been productive of all the good 
effects anticipated. But, sir, although it has not, 
owing to numerous evasions and violations, tò- 
gether with other causes, induced foreign Powers 
to discontinue their depredations and restrictions 
upon our commerce, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that, if persevered in and properly executed, 
it would uot produce this effect. It is some con- 
solation to the friends of this measure that it has 
been productive of some good. It has prevented 
a large portion of our property from falling into 
the hands of the belligerents, it has preserved 
peace and afforded us time to prepare for war, if 
this sad alternative must be resorted to. The 
gentleman from Connecticut and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts do not appear to agree as to 
the effects of this measure. The gentleman from 
Connecticut contends that it had no effect, while 
the gentleman from Massachusetts informs us 
that it had a very considerable effect on Great 
| Britain in May or June last. Ifit has at any 
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adopted, because France had no naval force to | time had an effect upon either of the belligerents,. 
give it effect on the high seas. Ifthe Berlin de- | it proves at least that its advocates did not mis- 
eree Was not sufficient to justify our embargo, | calculate as much as the gentleman from Con- 
upon what principle. can it be pretended that it | necticut would induce the world to believe. The 
justified or even palliated the British Orders of | gentlemen have cited a French exposé, to prove 
Council? Although at the time the embargo | that the embargo is approved by that Government; 
was laid we had: every reason to believe that the | this document I have never seen, and cannot, 
orders had issued, and which turned out to be the | therefore, comment on it; and the gentleman 
fact, yet Iwill admit, for the sake of argument, | might have proved by Mr. Canning’s letter, that 
that the Berlin decree was not a sufficient ground | Great Britain is not dissatisfied with it, if the 
forthe embargo. Will gentlemen contend that | sincerity of such declarations is to be confided in. 
the Berlin decree, British Orders of Council, and The gentlemen have not explained their object 
the French decree of Milan, all which were in |in referring to this document; was it to prove 
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that it did not operate on France, but did upon | lege. Now, sir, it appears to me that we must 
Great Britain, or thatit had no effect upon either? | resist their decrees and orders by war, non-inter- 
If it was their design to prove by this document | course, or we must submit. Are we to be told 
that France is reconciled to bear the inconveni- | that honor and independence are out of the ques- 


ences of this measure herself, on account of its | tion, and that we ought to submit to disgraceful 
more severe pressure upon her enemy, which | conditions for the sake of trade, because we shall 
may be the fact, it establishes the very reverse of | make money by it? Surely not. 

what the gentlemen contend for. They have! However the gentleman from Connecticut and 
endeavored to prove that it has had no effect, nor myself may differ in other respects, I concur with 
will have any upon either. We have been told | him in opinion that we have nothing to hope 
that we have been commanded by one Power to | from the friendship or justice of the belligerents, 
make war upon the other; thatit has been the land that the most efficient means of coercing 
policy of both belligerents to draw us into the | them is by operating on their interest. If, then, 
contest, is evident; and if our embargo has ena- | his position be correct, that our only means of 
bled us to resist their dictatorial mandates or in- | bringing Great Britain to terms is to affect her 
sidious policy, it is fortunate for this country. It | interest, and if it is true, as is generally believed, 
has been said that we had as well give up our! that ourcommerce js very advantageous to Great 
ships to the enemy as let them rot in our har- i Britain, shall we not, by suspending that com- 
bors. I think very differently. I would rather | merce, operate on her interest, and will not her 
have them sunk in the ocean than give them up | interest induce her to do us justice, in order to 
to enrich our enemies. There is something of| renew it? Thegentleman from Connecticut has 
principle concerned in this. [Mr. LLOYD said he | told us that our embargo, with the aid of a non- 
had not expressed this idea; he had said that it | importation act, would produce no effect, because 
affected the national wealth no more that the | the West India planters can convert their sugar- 
vessels should be lost at sea. than that they shculd | plantations into cornfields, and that therefore they 
rot at the wharves.] Mr. P. said he considered | could not be starved. Does the gentleman sup- 
the present contest, between us and the bellig- j pose any man of common sense ever believed 
erents, not merely as a question of profit and loss ; | that this system of starving, as it has been called, 
there was something of principle, honor, and in- would destroy the belligerents? No, sir; it was 
dependence at stake, and he was not disposed to | expected to operate upon their interest—the only 
calculate how much money would be gained by | way in which the gentleman tells us they can 
succumbing to a foreign Power. This 75 not the | be coerced. If,as the gentleman supposes, the 
question with Congress or the nation. After the, West India planters will be compelled by our 
manner of the gentleman from Connecticut, who | embargo to employ their capital and land in the 
was fond of illustrating his ideas by very familiar | culture of corn in order to subsist, will they not 
examples, I will suppose that gevtleman was in | be materially injured by it? Will not the ship- 
the habit of dealing largely with two merchants, ping interest engaged in carrying West India pro- 
A and B; that the intercourse between them | duce to Europe be injured, and will not the con- 
was mutually advantageous; these merchants | sumers in the mother country be injured by a 
suddenly quarrel: A tells him he shall not trade | rise in the prices of West India produce, inde- 
with B, and that if he attempts it he will stop by | pendent of the injury to the Government on the 
force, and rob him of what he may be found car- | score of revenue? If it had been the interest of 
rying to B. B tells him he shall not trade with | the sugar planters to employ any portion of their 
A, under similar pains atid penalties, unless he | capital in raising corn, it is wonderful they have 
will first go to B and purchase of him a license | never before made the discovery. The gentle- 
to deal with A; what would the gentleman do?) man from Connecticut has also informed us that 
I presume he would either chastise both for their | these islands can be supplied from other coun- 
insolence and injustice, or, if that was not conve- tries. If other countries can supply the West 
nient, he would tell them I will have no inter-| Indies with those articles which they have here- 
course with either of you. He would certainly | tofore received from the United States, I would 
resist their insolence and injustice by force, dis-| thank the gentleman to inform us why those other 
continue all intercourse with them, or submit to countries have not rivalled us in this market; for 
their terms. Would the gentleman in such a| it is not a new one; it has been known a great 
case calculate whether it would be his interest tol length of time. Those countries from which 
submit to the disgraceful conditions of B, who | these islands can be supplied must have been, I 
happened to be the stronger of the two, than bear ; presume, employed heretofore in more lucrative 
the inconveniences resulting from a non-inter- | pursuits; and, according to a position advanced 
course? Would the gentleman submit to dis-; by the gentleman himself on the subject of 
graceful conditions for the pounds, shillings, and | manufactures, those other countries could not 
pence he would make by a renewal of intercourse į be induced to abandon suddenly their present 
with them? I presume he would not. . Great| pursuits, in order to supply the West India mar- 
Britain and France, in defiance of all law, jus-| ket. If Great Britain can procure these supplies 
tim, and right, have, by their decrees and orders, | elsewhere, it cannot be her interest to do so, be- 
interdicted our trade to a very great extent.) cause it is not presumable that she can procure 
Great Britain, however, will permit us to trade, | them on as good termsas from the United States. 


provided we will agree to pay her for the privi-} The gentleman has informed us that Great ` 
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Hast Indies and other countries. I 
-gentleman if Great Britain can procure this ar- 
ticle from the East Indies and other countries in 
sufficient quantity, and on as good terms as from 
«the United States? If she cannot, which I sup- 
„pose to be the case, she must feel our embargo in 
-her manufactures—one of the vital sources of 
sher strength and prosperity. We are told that a 
mon-importation act would have no effect, because 
it could not be enforced; smuggling would be 
carried on to a very great extent. That a non- 
importation act would, like all other laws, be par- 
tially viclated, was to be expected. Every law 
is violated, but with due vigilance such a meas- 
ure could be enforced to a very great extent. 
This measure would not be efficient, says the 
gentleman, because Great Britain will finda mar- 
ket for her manufactures in New Spain and 
South America. I will ask the gentlemen, whe- 
ther South America has not been supplied hereto- 
fore with British manufactures to a considerable 
extent, and does the gentleman seriously believe 
that she would find a market in that country 
for the immense quantity of her manufactures 
hitherto consumed in the United States? 
Although the gentleman has not, in his resolu- 
tion to repeal the embargo, proposed a substitute, 
he intimated in his argument that we ought to 
arm our commerce against all nations. Iam not 
prepared to say that 1 will adhere to this embargo 
system if a better can be devised; but before I 
embrace a substitute, I must be informed how it 
is to operate; the gentleman must therefore ex- 
cuse me for propounding a few questions to him 
in relation to this measure. I wish to be informed, 
would not such a measure be war with France 
and Great Britain, or should we not by such a 
measure put it in the power of the commercial 
interest to embroil us with which nation they 
pleased ? Is it probable that our merchants would 
run the risk of fighting their way to the Conti- 
nent of Europe, with loaded vessels, in defiance of 
the British navy? Isit not more probable that 
‘Great Britain would have agents in this country 
to sell licenses to our merchants to trade to the 
Continent, and would not our merchants for their 
own security secretly purchase and trade under 
those licenses? If the object of Great Britain 
be'a commercial monopoly, and we remove our 
embargo, would it not be in the power of the 
British merchants, by a secret understanding 
with, and the connivance of their Government, 
byagents and secret partners in the United States, 
to carry on the very trade to the Continent which 
Great ‘Britain interdicts tous? I have been led 
to make’ these inquiries by reading the memorial 
of the mer¢hants of Baltimore, presented to the 
Government in. 1806, respecting neutral trade, 
sand which was signed by men of all parties, in 
which it was positively charged that the object 
of Great Britain in harassing our trade, was to 
cripple American commerce and promote: her 
own, and that she granted licenses to neutrals to 
carry on the trade which she interdicted. I will 
read it: 


trade of either of the belligerents, neutral nations, in 
some sort, interpose in the war, since they assist and 
serve the belligerent, in whose trade they so embark. 
It is a sufficient answer to this observation, that the 
same course of reasoning would prove that neutrals 
ought to discontinue all trade whatsoever with the par- ` 
ties at war. A continuance of their accustomed peace 
trade assists and serves the belligerent with whom it is 
continued; and if this effect were sufficient to make a 
trade unneutral and illegal, the best established and 
most useful traffic would, of course, become so. But 
Great Britain supplies us with another answer to this 
notion, that our interference in the trade of the colo- 
nies of her enemies is unlawful, because they are ben- 
efited by it. It is known that the same trade is, and 
long has been, carried on by British subjects, and your 
memorialists feel themselves bound to state that, accord- 
ing to authentic information lately received, the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain does, at this moment, grant 
licenses to neutral vessels, taking in a proportion of 
their cargoes there, to procecd on trading voyages to 
the colonies of Spain, from which she would exclude 
us, upon the condition, that the return cargocs shall 
be carried to Great Britain to swell the gains of her 
merchants, and to give her a monopoly of the com- 
merce of the world. This great belligerent right, then, 
upon which so much has been supposed to depend, 
sinks into an article of barter. It is used, not as a 
hostile instrument, wielded by a warlike State, by 
which her enemies are to be wounded, or their colonies 
subdued, but as the selfish means of commercial ag- 
grandizement, to the impoverishment and ruin of her 
friends ; as an engine by which Great Britain is to be 
lifted up to a vast height of prosperity, and the trade 
of neutrals crippled, and crushed, and destroyed.” 


According to the course of reasoning adopted 
by the gentleman from Connecticut, the object of 
Great Britain in blockading the Continent is not 
to starve it; it must therefore be to secure to her- 
self the benefit of all the commerce carried on 
with the Continental Powers. In such a state of 
things, while those who were trading under the 
licenses of foreign Governments were making 
their fortunes, the honest Americans, who would 
not consent to degrade their country by naviga- 
ting the ocean under the protection of any Gov- 
ernment but their own, would be plundered by 
both belligerents. If we are to consider the bel- 
ligerent nations as pirates, no longer bound by 
those principles of public law to which civilized 
nations have hitherto subseribed, and are pre- 
pared to purchase our rights on the seas, let us 
do it as a nation, by paying them a sum in gross, 
and thereby place our citizens on equal ground. 
We are told that we can carry on a considerable 
commerce with countries not within the scope of 
the decrees or orders of the belligerents. This 
argument is specious and captivating, let us ex- 
amine it, for I feel as much solicitudeas the gen- 
tlemen in the opposition to remove this embargo 
whenever it can be done with propriety ; on this, 
as wellas on the subject of an armed commerce, 
the gentleman will pardon me for requesting in- 
formation. If we remove our embargo as to 
Portugal and other places to which our trade is 
not interdicted, and by a law declare that our cit- 
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our brethren of other States in defence of our 
national rights and independence. 

It appears to me, sir, that the commercial peo~ 
ple ought to be the last io complain. Our Gov- 
ernment has imposed discriminating tonnage du- 
ties, to give our own vessels an advantage in our 
own ports over foreigners. We have remitted 
the duties on foreign articles imported into the 
United States, intended for exportation. Our 
Government has evinced every disposition to 
foster commerce and maintain our maritime 
tights. We are told that the people are opposed 
to this measure. To the voice of a free people I 
shall always bow with reverence. But, sir, it 
ought to be remembered that in this country the 
will of the majority must prevail; it is a funda- 
mental principle of our Government, and if we 
are to judge from recent events, a great majority 
of the nation are in favor of this measure. We 
are informed, and it has been intimated on this 
floor, that rebellion in the Eastern Staies will be 
the probable consequence of perseverance in this 
measure. Are we to be driven from the course 
dictated by the public interest by alarms of this 
sort? Are we to be told by a minority that we 
must recede from the ground we have taken ; that 
we must admit the Government has not sufficient 
energy to enforce its authority, or that they will 
rebel? Will gentlemen inform us who they are 
that are prepared to erect the standard of rebel- 
lion against their own Government on the very 
graves of the brave Bostonians who first raised 
the standard of American independence? They 
must be some new people who have obtruded 
themselves upon our shores; they cannot be Amer- 
icans; I will not think so unworthily of my 
countrymen. I believe the American people are 
generally attached to their Government; I trust 
tis but the clamor of the moment, which wiil 
cease the moment the will of the Government 
shall be decisively and constitutionally expressed. 
It has been frequently said that Great Britain is 
fighting for the liberties of the world; that she 
is the only barrier between France and universal 
dominion, and therefore that our weight ought to 
be thrown into the scale of England, to assist 
her in this mighty conflict. If our friendship is 
necessary to England, ought she not to entitle 
herself to it, at least to do us justice and respect 
our rights ? Shall we submit to insults and indig- 
nities from Great Britain to induce her to save 
us from subjugation by France? Shall we ad- 
mit for a moment that we cannot maintain our 
independence? The gentlemen in the opposi- 
tion have protested against submission 3 they have 
not declared themselves for war; if they are for 
it, | hope they will avow it; they have proposed 
no substitute. [ am not prepared to say how 
long good policy will justify a continuance of the 
present system; but, sir, I am ready to declare 
that I will adhere to it until.a better can be sub- 
stituted. If it be true, as the gentleman from 
Connecticut has informed us, that the most effi- 
cient means of coercing Great Britain, is to af- 
fect her interest, and if it be true that our embar- 
go will compel the West India planters to con- 


izens shall trade only to those countries permitted 
by the belligerents, would not that be submission 
to their orders and decrees ; and if we open our 
ports, and restrict our commerce to those coun- 
tries, could we ever afterwards hope for a relaxa- 
tion of the British Orders of Council? Would 
net Great Britain have every inducement to per- 
petuate such a state of things, which would af- 
ford to her the benefits of our commerce without 
its inconveniences? 

“The gentleman from Connecticut has inform- 
ed us that the object of the Administration, in 
adopting the present system, is to put down com- 
merce and promote manufactures. 
` If the Administration has any concealed mo- 
tive for this measure, I am a stranger to it. It 
is well known that it has been a favorite object 
with the present Administration to pay the pub- 
lic debt, and it would be strange indeed that it 
should pursue a system which cuts off our only 
source of revenue. This conjecture of the gen- 
tleman is too improbable to require a serious ref- 
utation. On the policy of promoting manufac- 
tures I shall make but a few remarks, as it will 
hereafter be a subject of distinct consideration. I 
have supposed thatit would be sound policy in 
this Government to diminish, in some degree, the 
inducements now held out to our citizens to em- 
bark in foreign commerce, and induce them to 
invest their money in the interior; the increase 
of manufactures would lessen our dependence on 
foreign nations, and render us more dependent on 
each other. There would be more intercourse 
between the people of the different States, which 
would tend to nationalize us, and give more 
strength and permanency to the American Union. 
To what extent this policy should be carried, I 
am not now prepared to say. A distinction has 


: been taken between native and foreign commerce, 

or what is more commonly called the carrying 
trade. The policy of encouraging our citizens 
to participate in the carrying trade is one thing, 
our maritime rights is another. The gentlemen 
in the opposition complain that this measure bears 
peculiarly hard on the commercial States. On 
the subject of commerce, as all others of national 
~eoncern, I am disposed to consider the United 
“ States as an integer, and to forget the lines of par- 
tition by which we are separated into different 
States and districts, for the purpose of internal 
government; but as the gentlernan have con- 
trasted the commercial with the agricultural 
States, lam willing to meet them. Thad thought 
that this measure, if its pressure was greater 
upon one part of the country than another, oper- 
ated more severely upon the growers of cotton 
than any other part of the nation, and they ought, 
if influenced by pecuniary considerations, to be 
the first to complain. The people I represent are 
an agricultural people, and I ask the gentleman 
of what importance it is to, them whether their 
produce is carried in foreign or American. ves- 
sels? For what are the agricultural people now 
‘suffering, but to maintain our maritime rights. 
Sir, we are willing to discard all calculations of 
“profit or loss, and make a common cause with 
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vert their sugar plantations into corpfields for 
subsistence; if it will produce a scarcity of cot- 
ton in Great Britain, or enhance the price; if by 
a non-importation. act we can deprive her of a 
market fora large portion of her manufactures, 
the present system, with the addition of a non- 
importation act, if firmly adhered to, and well 
executed, may have the desired effect. When I 
cast my eyes over these States, and observe the 
freedom and happiness they enjoy, | feel con- 
strained to pause, before I consent to take a step 
which will involve them in the calamities of 
war. When I consider the peculiar character of 
the contest between the two great belligerents of 
Europe, I feel very unwilling to be drawn into 
the vortex, lest the fate of this happy nation may 
become too closely connected with the destiny of 
one or the other of these contending Powers. At 
the same time that I consider it my duty to make 
war the last alternative, I know the American 
people would prefer to meet it, rather than sub- 
mit to a sacrifice of their national independence. 
The conduct of the belligerents, and the state of 
our country, furnish strong reasons for believing 
that the period is not distant, when this alterna- 
tive must be accepted, if the present system should 
prove inefficient. I hope I have not,in the warrath 
< of debate, violated that decorum which the dig- 
nity of the Senate requires to be observed. I 
certainly have not intended it. I shall conclude 
with requesting gentlemen to reflect, that in this 
hour of difficulty and danger unanimity consti- 
tutes the basis of our national security. 
_.Mr, Warrn.—l have listened with great pleas- 
ure to the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Pors.) 
who has just sat down; but, although entertain- 
ed with nis eloquence, have not been convinced 
by his arguments. Ishall not follow him through 
the New England memorials, nor discuss with 
him the policy of a non-intercourse law, as that 
is. not the question before the Senate; neither 
shall I join issue with him as to the apparent ex- 
pediency of laying an embargo at the last session 
“of Congress; but I will endeavor to show that 
the operation of this measure upon the country, 
has been such as now calls most Imperiously upon 
this body to pass the resolution before us. The 
importance of this subject isadmitted on all sides, 
and the anxiety known to exist throughout every 
section, and almost in every individual of the 
community, in relation to the decision now about 
to be had upon it, is the fullest evidence of the 
deep and unusual degree of interest universally 
felt throughout the country, and attaches to the 
vote we are to give the highest responsibility. 
Such'a-responsibility I am not willing to meet 
without assigning some of the reasons that influ- 
ence my opinion. And this I shall do the more 
cheerfully, as I know they will be in conformity 
with the sentiments of a vast portion of those 
I have the honor to represent. The embargo, 
when laid, was.admitted to be a mere experiment, 
but one which we were admonished not to resist, 
as it was to do great things for the United States. 
It-was, in a few months, to reduce the West Indies 
toa state of starvation, and to bring the two great 


belligerent Powers of Europe to our feet. In the 

prophetic language of the President, it was to 

“keep in safety our merchandise, our vessels, and 

our seamen, those essential resources ;” and we 

were told, on all sides, by the numerous advocates 

of the measure, that it would speedily bring the 

French and British Governments toa sense of 
justice. But has it, or is it likely to accomplish 

any of these desirable objects? I grant you, it 

has kept our merchandise in safety, if by that was 

intended to Jock up in our barns and storehouses 

all the produce of our country to rot upon our 

hands. And as to our dismantled, ark-roofed ves- 

sels, they are indeed decaying in safety at our 

wharves; presenting daily to the merchant a mel- 

ancholy memento of his present or approaching 

ruin, and forming a suitable monument to the 
memory of our departed ecommerce. But, where’ 
are yourseamen? Gone, sir; driven into foreign 

exile in search of subsistence. The very meas- 

ure that was to preserve them to their country 

has banished them from it, and many of them 

forever. Even the vigilance and terrors of our 

gunboat navy have not been sufficient to confine 

and starve them in our ports. But, sir, the most 

mortifying disappointment we have to sustain, is” 
the total indifference with which this boasted 

measure of our Administration has been treated 

by both the belligerents. Instead of coercing 

them to do us justice, we now know officially that it 

is neither felt nor thought of ia France; and the 

British, so far from offering us terms on the sub- 

ject, will not even ask us to take it off. Here, I 

will beg leave to read a short passage from Mr. 

Canning’s letter to Mr. Pinkney, of the 23d of 
September last, showing most distinctly the sense 

and determination of the British Government on 

this subject: 

« His Majesty (says Mr. Canning) sees nothing in 
the embargo laid on by the President of the United 
States of America, which varies this original and sim- 
ple state of the question. If considered as a measure 
of impartial hostility against both belligerents, the em- 
bargo appears to His Majesty to have been manifestly 
unjust, as, according to every principle of justice, that 
redress ought to have been first. sought from the party 
originating the wrong; and His Majesty cannot con- 
sent to buy off that hostility which America ought not- 
to have extended to him, at the expense of a conces- 
sion made, not to America, but to France. 

“Tf, as it has been. more generally represented 
by the Government of the United States, the embargo 
is only te be considered as an innocent, municipal reg- 
ulation, which affects none but the United States them- 
selves, and with which no foreign State has any con- 
cern; viewed in this light, His Majesty does not 
conceive that he has the right, or the pretension, to 
make any complaint of it, and he has made none. But 
in this light there appears not only no reciprocity, but 
no assignable relation between the repeal by the Unit- 
ed States of a measure of voluntary self-restriction, and 
the surrender by His Majesty of his right of retaliation 
against his enemies.” 

Here the embargo, as a measure of coercion or 
retaliation on our part, is officially treated by the 


British Minister even with ridicule; he taunt- 


ingly admits, indeed, what is unfortunately too . 
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true, that it is a regulation which affects none but 
the United States themselves, and tells us that 
His Majesty neither does nor means to complain 
of it. And although the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky informs us, he has 
seen a recent report ma 
to the Emperor, in whic 
of and applauded as, what it really is, 
favorable to them, and an act of great self-denial 
on our part. Under all these cireumstances, and 
every gentleman here knows the facts I state to 
be correct, why, in the name of Heaven, continue 
it? What beneficial end can it produce? The 
country is, at this moment, bleeding at every pore 
under it, without the remotest prospect or proba- 
bility of ultimately deriving the least possible 
advantage or security from the measure. And 
as itis not among the least discouraging of the 
circumstances belonging to the present state of 
things, that we are able to make no calculation as 
to the probable time when we shall see the end of 
the evil; for, upon the same principle that the 
embargo is continued now, it may be continued 
for twenty or for forty years, or at least during 
the war between the two great contending Pow- 
ers of Europe, which, I presume, no gentleman 
here expects will be at an end in the life of the 
eae Emperor of France, and as long as an 

nglishman exists with the means and courage 
to defend the independence of his country. 

Lam willing to believe, and do believe, what 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky has just 
now in substance declared, that the gentlemen 
who supported the embargo laws at the last ses- 
sion upon this floor, supposed they would be 
speedily productive of great and beneficial results 
upon our foreign relations; that they would bring 
the two great belligerents, and especially England, 
to just and reasonable terms; and that there 
would be no oceasion for continuing them longer 
than till they should be known on the other side 
of the Atlantic. But in all this they now see 
and know their mistake ; they now know, from the 
most authentic sources, that these laws have pro- 
duced no alteration in the conduct of either 
France or England in relation to us; that, in fact, 
they are applauded by the one, and treated with 
contempt and derision by the other, while we are 
ourselves the suffering and bleeding victims of the 
rack upon which we vainly expected to torture 
them. 

It is the fate of humanity to err; the wisest and 
the best of men are liable to it. And all we ask 
of these honorable gentlemen now, is to come out 
openly and acknowledge, in the face of the na- 
tion, the egregious mistake into which they fell, 
and unite with us in redressing the injuries and 
healing the wounds they have so unnecessarily 
inflicted upon their devoted country. I make 
this appeal to them with the more confidence, be- 
cause I know every gentleman here has too much 
character and patriotism to be influenced by the 
pride of opinion to consistency in political error. 
I will submit to you, Mr. President, whether we 


have not before us sufficient evidence to show that | 


the Administration themselves are now convine- 


ed of the impolicy of this measure, and would 
willingly get rid of it, if they could do so, con- 
sistently with the character of infallibility they 
wish to preserve in the publie opinion. I deduce 


not met with, yet I have | this conclusion from the offer they say they have 
de by a French Minister | recently made to the British Government to take 
h the embargo is approved | off the embargo as to them, and to continue it as 
a measure | to France, provided they would rescind their Or- 


ders of Council. An offer, which, if indeed made 
unencumbered with other terms, is a complete 
acknowledgment of a conviction of error on the 
part of the Administration ; because, after they 
had subjected the country to all the deprivations, 
and ruinous effects of the embargo for more than 
six months, it was coming to the precise ground 
we were requested to take in relation to France, 
by the British Government, a year before the em- 
bargo was laid, in the famous note of Lords Hol- 
land and Auckland to Messrs. Monroe and Pink- 
ney, accompanying the British Treaty formed by 
those gentlemen. All they then asked of us was, 
that we should “not acquiesce in the palpable 
violation of our rights directed by the Berlin de- 
cree if attempted to be enforced ;” and surely they 
could not have contemplated more-than that, if 
France did attempt to enforce that decree; we 
would interdict all intercourse with her, and con- 
tinue our commerce with Great Britain; which 
would be the very effect of the stipulation recent- 
ly proposed. This proposition from the British 
Government, however, in December, 1806, was 
spurned with disdain ; and now, after the country 
is half ruined with the experiment of a perpetual 
embargo, such as I believe was never before prac- 
tised upon any people, we condescend to beg those 
very terms, and they refuse to grant them. Sir, 
the truth is, the Administration must now be con- 
vineed that the embargo is injuring no one but 
ourselves, and us it must eventually ruin if per- 
sisted in. I regret, too, this proposition was made, 
because it has furnished to Mr. Canning an op- 
portunity of offering a most sarcastic insult to the 
Government of this country. He tells Mr. Pink- 
ney in reply to it, that “His Majesty would not 
© hesitate to contribute in any manner in his pow- 
‘er to restore to the commerce of the United 
‘ States its wonted activity ; and if it were possi- 
‘ble to make any sacrifice for the repeal of the 
: embargo, without appearing to deprecate it as a 
t measure of hostility, he would gladly have fa- 
‘ cilitated its removal as a measure of inconveni- 
‘ ent restriction upon the American people.” His 
Majesty would not hesitate to contribute in any 
manner in his power to restore to the commerce 
of the United States its wonted activity, and ifit 
were possible, without any sacrifice, for the repeal 
of the embargo, would gladly facilitate its remo- 
val as a measure of “inconvenient restriction 
upon the American people.” I have no faith, Mr. 
President, in the sincerity of this profession ; but 
I feel most sensibly the severity of the sarcasm, 


| as applied to a measure of our Administration that 
-we were confidently told was to bring England 
‘to our own terms. 


I will now, sir, with the indulgence of the Sen- 


-ate, endeavor to examine, as concisely and as cor- 
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I am capable of, the operation of the 
embargo upon the commerce and general prosper- 
ity of the United States. According to the last 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it will 
be found, that the goods, wares, and merchandise, 
of foreign growth and manufacture, exported 
from the United States in the year prior to the 
first day of October, 1807, amounted to $59,643,- 
558. All the revenue, all the national and com- 
mercial wealth that would have arisen from this 
very ‘extensive trade, is completely destroyed by 
the embargo; it is a total loss to the country, that 
ean never be recovered. In the samereport it ap- 
pears that the goods, wares, and merchandise, of 
domestic growth and manufacture, the actual 
produce of our own country, exported from the 
United States, in the same year, amounted to 
$48,699,592. The whole commercial profits and 
national wealth that would have arisen from the 
exportation and proceeds of thisimmensely valu- 
ble produce is for the present fost to the country, 
and a large portion of the merchandise, the pro- 
duce itself, must be forever lost if the embargo be 
long continued. All, or nearly all, the product of 
the fisheries, amounting to $2,804,000, as likewise 
the agricultural produce of the country, a few 

- articles, such as tobacco, cotton, rice, &c., except- 
ed, which I have not included in this. estimate, 
amounting to $18,521,000, making in the whole 
twenty-one millions four hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, that must be forever lost to the 
fisherman, the farmer, or the merchant, because 
they are articles of a perishable kind, such as fish, 
wheat, flour, Indian meal, flaxseed, beef, pork, &c., 
that will not admit of being kept on hand for 
market. So that, if the embargo be now contin- 
ued, the country in fact may be said already to 
have sustained a clear loss, in her native produce 
only, of more than twenty-one million of dollars 
by the measure, besides the duties that would have 
arisen from near a million and a half of tonnage 
now idle in our docks, and the immense expense 
of large detachments of militia, regular troops, 
and.a fleet of gunboats to enforce the laws. And 
so obnoxious are those laws, that, although to en- 
force their execution, we have blockaded our own 
ports,and hung our own citizens, they are still 
openly resisted by force, and seriously endanger 
the domestic tranquillity of the country. But, 
sir,it is to be. observed that the actual loss sus- 
tained during the embargo, is not the only evil 
arising from it; another more permanent is to be 
apprehended. It will have the effect of throwing 
the commerce of the world into other and differ- 
ent channels ; of inducing foreign nations to seek 
in other.countries what they have heretofore been 
in the habit of purchasing from us, and what we 
now deny them. Ia the single article of cotton, 
for instance, we now, or did, export more than 
fourteen million of: dollars’ worth annually, and 
principally supplied. the British manufactories 
with this article; but it is well known that the 
soil and climate of the Brazils are equally. conge- 
nial to the growth of this crop with our own, and 
with due attention to the cultivation of it, is ca- 
pable of. supplying abundantly all the manufacto- 


rectly as 


ries of England. Surely, then, I shall be correct 
in stating, that the embargo is a premium suffi- 
cient to stimulate them to this exertion, and to 
enable them ultimately to supplant us in the sale 
of this very valuable staple of sume of our South- 
ern States. And the intimate connexion known 
at present to exist between the British Govern- 
mentand the Regency of thatcountry, will great- 
ly aid in producing this result. — 

Now, sir, let me inquire, during the existence 
of the present state of things, whence we are to 
derive our revenue? A consideration certainly 
of no small importance to a Government depend- 
ing entirely for her revenue upon commerce. Our 
commerce is entirely at an end, and of course our 
revenue; by the way, another loss to the nation 
of at least fifteen millions of dollars annually by 
the embargo. This, I know, cannot be felt during 
the present year, because our Treasury is over- 
flowing with the proceeds of thé last. But, from 
what sources are you to obtain money next year, 
for the support of Government, and the payment 
of the national debt? Are gentlemen ready to 
resort to a direct tax? No, sir; they love place 
and power too well. That was once done for the 
purpose of raising money, I believe, to defend 
commerce, and the people on that occasion taught 
their servants a lesson that, 1 presume, will not be 
shortly forgotten. The President, I know, in his 
late Message, has given a favorable account of 
the present state of the Treasury ; and most kindly 
indeed expresses much concern as to the best use 
to be made of the surplus revenue of the next year. 
Sir, among all the cares and troubles of his suc- 
cessor, I venture to predict this will not be one of 
them; he will not be plagued with surplus reve- 
nue next year. Mr. Jefferson’s overweening anx- 
iety for the public good must have blinded him to 
the obvious fact, that, before he can be well warm 
in his seat at Monticello, the revenue now bonded 
for will be collected, and as, in consequence of the 
present abandonment of commerce, there will cer- 
tainly be no other bonds to become due, it follows 
necessarily, in the course of your annual expend- 
itures, that, by the next meeting of Congress, your 
Treasury must be empty ; so that, instead of being 
troubled with surplus revenue, it will require all 
the fiscal talents of the next incumbent of the 
Palace, be him whom he may, to provide the sum 
essential for the support of Government. 

The gentlemen who advocate this—I do not 
know what to call it—terrapin policy ; I beg par- 
don, sir—when driven from every other hold, in- 
variably launch into futurity, and tell us that, if 
we dare to put out our heads in any part of this 
wide world, we shall get them broke ; or, in other 
words, if we take off the embargo, we shall have 
war.. Laying out of view any comparison be- 
tween the probable expense of war, and the actual 
loss annually sustained by the embargo, the for- 
mer bearing no comparison with the latter, let us 
examine, for a moment, what foundation there is 
for this assertion, and whether we might not at 
this time, even admitting the British Orders of 
Council to have their full operation, carry on 
safely a most extensive and valuable commerce 
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with at least three-fourths of the commercial 
world. I have before me those Orders in Coun- 
cil; the only restrictive clause is in the following 
words: 

« His Majesty is therefore pleased, by and with the 
advice of his Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby 


ordered, that all the ports and places of France, and | 


her allies, or of any other country at war with His 
Majesty, and all other ports or places, from which, al- 
though not at war with His Majesty, the British flag is 
excluded; and all ports or places'in the colonies belong- 
ing to His Majesty’s enemies, shall from henceforth be 
subject to the same restrictions in point of trade and 
navigation, with the exceptions hereafter mentioned, 
as if the same were actually blockaded by His Majesty’s 
naval forces in the most strict and rigorous manner,” 
As much as I condemn and feel disposed to re- 
sist these arbitrary regulations, they certainly do 
not interfere with, or in any respect embarrass our 
trade to Hindostan, China, Java, Sweden, Gib- 
raltar, England, Portugal, Sicily, the whole extent 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic coast of Africa, 
Arabia, the Western Isles, and Madeira, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, the Spanish, Swedish, and Brit- 
ish West Indies, the Floridas, Brazils, and all the 
rest of South America, except Cayenne, as like- 
wise the Northwest coast of America. These 
countries, too, as will appear by the last report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, receive annually 
nearly four-fifths of the whole native exports of 
the United States, and are certainly, none of them, 
notwithstanding what has been said by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, (Mr. Smrru,) within the 
purview of the British Orders of Council. That 
gentleman, when on this part of the subject, I 
will do him the justice to acknowledge, told us 
he had risen in great haste, and was unprepared ; 
and, indeed, sir, it would require great haste and 
great want of preparation to justify some of. the 
statements made by the gentleman to the Senate. 
Among other things equally extravagant, he told 
us, in the face of the British Orders of Council, 
I have just read, that we were now interdicted by 
those orders from any trade with Spain or Por- 
tugal; and, after referring to Mr. Canning’s reply 
to the committee of merchants, viz: “That neu- 
trals were not now excluded from the ports of 
Portugal and Spain by those orders,” triumph- 
antly asked us to tell him, as lawyers, whether, if 
a vessel engaged in that trade was carried into a 
British Court of Admiralty, she would be tried 
by Mr. Canning’s conversation with the mer- 
chants, or according to the law of the land? 1 
answer the gentleman, not as a lawyer, but as a 
man of common sense, that she would be tried 
according to the law of the land. And I wonder 
it had not occurred to that gentleman, as a man 
of common sense, that, according to the law of 
the land, she must be acquitted. Sir, the express 
language of these orders is, “ that all the: ports 
“and places of France and her allies, or of any 
: other country at war with His Majesty, and all 
t other ports or places in Europe, from which, al- 
t though not at war with His Majesty, the British 
“flag is excluded,” &c. And will the gentleman 
undertake to say here, that Spain and Portugal 


are now the allies of France, or that the British 
flag is now excluded from their ports? No, sir. 
The gentleman knows they are, at this moment, 
waging a most exterminating war with France, 
in defence of their very existence; and that they 
derive their principal support and subsistence un- 
der the British flag. There is no man who can 
| read and understand plain English, and shall ex- 
amine these orders, but will tell you in amoment 
that the ports of Spain and Portugal, so far from 
being within theirspirit, are not now even within 
the letter of them. But, independent of this, 
there was a special proclamation of the King, 
dated on the 4th of July last, notifying to the 
world that the blockade no longer existed as to 
the ports of Spain. The advices the gentleman 
has been pleased to detail to us, as received in 
private letters from Europe, I shall take no notice 
of; they are entitled to none, unless he will first 
submit those letters to the Senate, and then we 
shall give to the information they contain, that 
weight to which the characters of his correspond- 
ents, and their means of acquiring correct inform- 
ation may entitle it. 

Gentlemen, by turning to the last report of the 
Secretary, to which I have before referred, and ¥ 
wish them to examine for themselves, will find, 
that of the $48,699,592 worth of produce and 
other merchandise, the actual growth and manu- 
facture of our country exported from the United 
States in 1807, we sent 
To England and her dependencies in Europe, 


Asia, Africa, and America ~- $27,917,077 
To Spain and her dependencies in Eu- 
rope and America- - - - 3,998,575 


To Portugal and her dependencies in 


Europe and America -  - =- 1,399,616 
To Sweden and Swedish West In- 

dies -~ = = = = = 472,666 
To China, the East and West Indies, 

generally, (not included above,) Af- 

rica, and Northwest coast of Amer- 

iea- et 499,908 
Making in the whole- - -~ $35,707,842 


Almost four-fifths of the whole native exports 
of the United States for that year, which we 
might export nearly as safely now as then, but 
for the embargo ; for it cannot, it certainly will 
not, be now contended, that any part of this com- 
merce is embraced by the British Orders of Coun- 
cil; and the French decrees in relation to it, from 
a total inability to execute them, are a mere nul- 
lity. It is not, therefore, as has been said, the de- 
crees and orders of foreign Powers that have 
reduced our country to its present distressed and 
embarrassed condition. It is our own folly, the 
embargo, that now palsies the labor, the energies, 
and enterprise of our citizens, and locks up more 
than thirty-five millions of dollars, the native 
“produce of our country, to perish and sink upon 
our hands. I want to hear, sir, for I have not 
heard yet, how this enormous, this unnecessary, 
and ruinous sacrifice of individual and national 
wealth, can be justified to the public. There is 
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no man who holds more indignantly than I do, 
those French Decrees and British Orders; but, 
before my Gcd, I do most religiously believe that 
the embargo is a thousand times more injurious 
to our country than they both could be rendered. 
Instead of availing ourselves of the immensely 
extensiveand valuable commerce now open to us, 
with at least three-fourths of the commercial 
world, it has now become a great favor, if we can 
be permitted, by the President and his gunboats, 
to sneak along shore, from one of our ports to 
another, with as much flour and pork as we can 
„eat on the passage. 

Sir, this is the next commercial country in the 
world to England; we are, in fact, in this respect, 
their only competitors, and while, as at present, 
they have an opportunity of monopolizing all the 
commerce of the world, do you believe they will 
ever ask you to take off the embargo laws? No, 
sir. This would be an act of madness in them, 
equal almost to our continuing them. They do 
‘not wish to meet upon the ocean again their in- 
dustrious and enterprising rivals. ‘They are, no 
doubt, pleased to see us shackling and crippling 
ourselves. 

Much has been said by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Smrra) on the subject of tribute, 
and in a manner I do not well understand, unless 
it be to retort upon the gentleman his own lan- 
guage, ad captandum. I wish it, however, to be 
distinctly understood, that no part of the com- 
merce, L have undertaken to show the United 
States might now carry on, would be subject to 
any tribute. I wish it to be further understood, 
sir,that I would not only see this country clad in 
homespun, but covered in sackcloth and ashes, 
„rather than that she should consent to pay tribute. 
I would see every commercial city upon our 
shores, and every rag of canvass we hold in 
flames. I would see our soil smoking with the 
best blood of its inhabitants, and the bones of our 
citizens mingled with the ashes of their dwell- 

. ings, rather than see this people submit. to pay 
‘tributeto any nation on earth. I trust there is 
‘not in either House a member who would not 
“sooner risk his life, and spill his blood, than give 
a vote that should reduce his country to a condi- 
tion so slavish and degrading. And I hope, Mr. 
President, that no insinuation has or will be made 
here calculated even to intimate an idea that the 
gentlemen of this body who may vote for the re- 

peal of the embargo laws, would subject this 
nation to tribute. Such an insinuation would not 
only. be unfounded, illiberal, and derogatory of 
; eee but, in other respects, highly unjustifi- 
able. ~- ; 

It has been asked by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, why do not those who oppose the embargo 
propose some substitute? Certainly it cannot be 
expected of us to offer ourselves as the pioneers 
of this Administration; but, in reply to the ques- 
tion, I will refer gentlemen to aconfidential letter, 
submitted to the Senate a few:days past: gentle- 
men need not be alarmed, I am not going to. tell 
what that letter contains. If any substitute be 

_ necessary, in that is pointed out the one I would 


adopt; there is marked a safe, a high, and an 
honorable course, that, if pursued, without, I be- 
lieve, endangering our peace, would add alike to 
our national character and our national wealth. 

It has been well observed by the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Gites) that it was time we 
had become a nation, that we were nationalized, 
The sentiment was worthy of that gentleman, 
and one to which I entirely subscribed. But is 
the system of which this measure is apprehended 
by many to be but the commencement, calculated 
to nationalize? No, sir; much better calculated, 
I fear, to estrange the extremes of the Union 
from each other, and to familiarize our ideas 
to an event, that I deem it almost treason to 
think of, and that every honorable and patriotic 
American must view as the most calamitous 
curse that could be forced upon this country. I 
beseech gentlemen, therefore, to beware how they 
press this system too far. There is a section, a 
very respectable and powerful section of this 
country, that, with commerce, is rich and happy ; 
deprived of that commerce a large portion of its 
population must starve. That population expect, 
and, as a portion of the community, have a right 
to expect, that their only means of subsistence 
will be fostered and defended, and not sacrificed 
to manufacturing whims or local. prejudices. I 
do not mean to intimate that the embargo grew 
out of either of these causes; but the continu- 
ance of it at present, under existing circumstan- 
ces, after the galling experience we have had, and 
when it can obviously produce nothing but dis- 
tress and embarrassment to ourselves, may engen- 
der and nurture jealousies that, perhaps, time 
will not allay. I believe the people of this coun- 
try will submit to any privations for the public 
good, but they must first be convinced that the 
public good requires the sacrifice. It must, it will 
astonish every unprejudiced and reflecting man 
in the community, if this ruinous measure be per- 
sisted in, after the experience we have received, 
and when we have before us the most conclusive 
and irresistible evidence to show that it is utterly 
inadequate to the accomplishment of any of the 
objects for which it was said to be intended. And 
conduct that cannot be accounted for on any rea- 
sonable ground, is apt, however unjustly, to be 
attributed to nnevotthy motives. I trust, there- 
fore, that gentlemen, on their own accounts, will 
not reject this resolution ; that they will, at least, 
first deliberate and look to consequences; that 
they will feel well the public pulse before, by 
this rash prescription, they stagnate the national 
blood. ; 

Mr. Moore said be was not a little surprised to 
hear insinuations of the disaffection of any por- 
tion of the people of the United States; but the 
Senate was now called upon to beware how they 
drove the people of the Eastern States to rebel- 
lion. The. Councils of the United States were 
not to be inflamed by these suggestions; he could 
not believe them to. be well founded; he could 
not believe that the citizens who, in our Revolu- 


tion, exhibited such incontestable marks of patrio- 


tism, under the privations which the peculiar 
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situation of our country rendered necessary, would 
now revolt against the Government which they 
themselyes had constituted. He held no such 
opinion. On the contrary, he believed that they 
would unite with their fellow-citizens who were 
sufferers in the common cause with themselves, 


and unite every effort to maintain that indepen- 


dence they had assisted to gain. 


The gentleman from Connecticut had asked, if 
the embargo had been productive of the conse- 


quences expected to result from it when passed ? 
Had it not been more injurious to the United 
States than to foreign nations? It is certainly 
true (said Mr. M.) that it has not been produc- 
tive of all the effects expected by those who were 
its advocates when it passed, but ithas not had a 
fair experiment. The law has been violated, and 
an illicit commerce carried on, by which the bel- 
ligerents have received such supplies as to have 
partially prevented its good effects. 

The publications throughout the United States, 
and thence in England, that the embargo could 
not be maintained, have induced the belligerents 
to believe that we wanted energy, and that we are 
too fluctuating in our councils to persevere in a 
measure which requires privations from the peo- 
ple. Under these circumstances, it appears to me 
that the embargo has not had a fair trial. I have 
ever been of opinion that the only warfare which 
we could ever carry on to advantage, must be com- 
mercial; and, but for evasions and miscalcula- 

_tions on our weakness, we should before this have 
been suffered to. pursue our accustomed trade. 

It has been asked whether the embargo has not 
operated more on the United States than on the 
European Powers? In estimating this, it will 
be proper to take into consideration the evils pre- 
vented, as well as the injury done by the embargo. 
If the embargo had not passed, is it not-certain 
that the whole produce of the United States 
would have invited attack and afforded a bait to 
the rapacity of the belligerent cruisers? If a 
few have accidentally escaped them, it is no evi- 
dence that, if. the embargo had not been laid, the 
whole would not have been in the hands of the 

_belligerents. That both. belligerents have mani- 
fested hostilities by edicts which prostrated our 
commerce will not be denied by any gentleman. 
Great „Britain, on a former oceasion, passed an 
order, sent it out secretly, and before our Minister 
was officially notified it was in full operation. 
Their late orders included all our commerce 
„which was afloat. Was it not to be expected 
that. such would have been the policy of Great 
Britain in this case, and such our proportionate 
loss, if the embargo had not been laid, and thus 
snatched this valuable commerce from their 
grasp? 

Great inconveniences are apprehended from 
this measure, giving another direction to com- 
merce, and from our losing that to which we 
have been accustomed. I have no such.appre= 
hensions. If, on the contrary, we tamely acqui- 
esce, I will not say in paying tribute, for every 
‘one seems to disclaim: 1t—Great Britain, how- 


ever, having excluded us from the Continent, if 


we tamely acquiesce, have we reason to expect 
that she will not, as long as she is a nation, exer- 
cise the same policy ? Suppose it even to be poli- 
cy, adopted in time of war, if we calculate the 
number of years she is in war in proportion to 
the number‘of years she is at peace, and suppose 
such a regulation to exist during all her wars, I 
conceive that we have lost our independence, if 
we submit for it. It appears to me that, for many 
years, Great Britain has adopted new regulations, 
and added new principles to the established law 
of nations, to the subversion of lawful neutral 
commerce. It cannot be doubted then, that if it 
be in her power she will totally destroy it. 

I am not competent to enter into examination 
of the private evils or benefits resulting to com- 
merce from the measure of the embargo. But I 
will state a point which, in my mind, is all im- 
portant in this case: When the Revolutionary 
war commenced, it was not merely the paying a 
small duty on tea which was the subject of con- 
test, for it was considered as unimportant; but it 
was the right of Great Britain to impose a tax 
without our consent. This is the question now 
in contest, affecting our independence, as in for- 
mer times it affected our rights. It is a question 
affecting our very existence asa nation. If this 
embargo be removed, and that is the only ques- 
tion now under consideration, no gentleman in 
the opposition has stated what he would wish in 
its room. Therefore I shall take the question on 
the ground of acquiescence on the part of the 
United States in the Orders of Council. Then, I 
ask, will the United States so far abandon their 
independence as to subject themselves to the reg- 
ulations of Great Britain and France, and be dic- 
tatorially told that they shall trade to such and 
such places only? Shall we admit the right of 
foreign Powers to restrict ns? If we do, with 
what propriety can we at any future day contest 
the principle? In my mind this is the important 
point, and I still remain to form my opinion whe- 
ther the embargo is the very best measure that 
could be adopted. Yet, to show to the world that 
I will not surrender my rights, that I will strug- 
gle for our independence, I shall certainly vote 
against this resolution till I see whether anything 
else can with propriety take its place. 

Mr. S. Smita said he did not rise to go into the 
discussion, for he had already taken his share in 
it, but to answer one observation of the gentleman 
from Delaware. lt would be recollected that the 
gentleman had some days ago called for all the 
orders and decrees of the belligerents affecting 
neutral commerce; it would be recollected that 
the subject had been pressed upon the Senate yes- 
terday, before these documents could have been 
received; that, at the request of a gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
Braver) had withdrawn his motion for post- 
ponement;-that. the geutleman from Massachu- 
setts had then spoken, and that he (Mr. Smite) 
had replied to him. I stated facts as they oc- 
curred to me, without paper or document, and 
asked the opinion of legal gentlemen on the sub- 
ject of the operation of the Orders of Council on 
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Spain and Portugal. The gentleman from Dela- 
ware has undertaken to decide the question ac- 
cording to common sense. Common sense is my 
guide, sir; and permit me to say that, nine times 
out of ten, it is the best guide to follow; and 
though I have heard the opinion of the gentleman 
from Delaware, I have not changed my opinion 
on the subject. I believe that the British will 
now exclude our commerce from those ports, be- 
cause the act of Parliament making permanent 
those orders, authorizes the King to modify them, 
as to His Majesty may appear proper. I asked 
yesterday whether a proclamation to this effect 
had been issued by the King of Great Britain? 
The gentleman says, common sense will give the 
orders the construction for which he contends. 
I take the answer of Mr. Canning to the commit- 
tee of merchants, and bottom my assertion on it. 
Will the gentleman deny that, before the Orders 
in Council were issued, we could, under certain 
restrictions, irade to those countries? Yet, Mr. 
Canning answers, when asked by these three re- 
spectable merchants, who must have had doubts 
on the subject, or they would not have applied for 
information, “ with American produce they may 
o.”, If they were, as the gentleman contends, as 
ree to go now as prior to the Orders in Council, 
why did not Mr. Canning answer that they might 
go without restriction, instead of limiting the 
commerce to the carriage of American produce? 
‘When Mr. S. Smrru had concluded, the Senate 
adjourned. 


‘ Wepnespay, November 23. 
THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion of Mr. HiniHouse, made on the 11th in- 
stant, for repealing the “Act laying an embargo 
on all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors 
of the United States, and the several acts supple- 
mentay thereto.” f 

‘Mr. Crawrorp said that one of the objects of 
the gentleman from Connecticut was, no doubt, 
to obtain information of the effects of the embar- 
go system from every part of the United States. 
This information was very desirable at the pres- 
ent time, to-assist the Councils of the nation in 
‘an opinion of thé course proper to be pursued 
in relation to it. A Government founded, like 
ours, on the principle of the will of the nation, 
which subsisted but by it, should be attentive as 
far as possible to the feelings and wishes of the 
people over whom they presided. He did not 
say that the Representatives of a free people 
ought-to yield implicit obedience to any portion 
of the people who may believe them to act erro- 
neously; but their, will, when fairly expressed, 
ought to have great weight on a Government 
like ours. The Senate had received several de- 
scriptions of the effects produced by the embargo 
in the eastern section of the Union. As the Rep- 
resentative of another extreme of this nation; Mr. 
©. said he conceived it his duty to give a fair, 
faithfal, and candid representation of the senti- 


ments of the people whom he. had the honor. to: 


represent. It was always the duty of a Repre- 
sentative to examine whether the effects expected 
from any given measure, had or had not been pro- 
duced. If this werea general duty, how much 
more imperiously was it their duty at this time? 
Every one admitted that considerable sufferings 
have been undergone, and much more was now 
to be borne. 

Gentlemen have considered this subject, gen- 
erally, in a two-fold view, (said Mr. C.,) as to its 
effects on ourselves, and as to its effects on foreign 
nations. I think this a proper and correct divi- 
sion of the subject. because we are certainly more 
interested in the effects of this measure on our- 
selves than on other nations. I shall therefore 
thus pursue the subject. 

It is in vain to deny that this is not a prosper- 
ous time in the United States; that our situation 
is neither promising nor flattering. It is impos- 
ible to say that we have suffered no privations 
in the year 1808, or that there.is a general spirit 
of content throughout the United States; but I 
am very far from believing that there is a gene- 
ral spirit of discontent. Whenever the measures 
of the Government immediately affect the inter- 
est of any considerable portion of its citizens, dis- 
contents will arise, however great the benefits 
which are expected from such measures, One 
discontented man excites more attention thana 
thousand contented men, and hence the number of 
discontented is always overrated. Inthe country 
which I represent, 1 believe no measure is more 
applauded or more: cheerfully submitted to than 
the embargo. It has been viewed there as the 
only alternative to avoid war. Itis a measure 
which is enforced in that country at every sacri- 
fice. At the same time that I make this declara- 
tion. lam justified in asserting that there is no 
section of the Union whose interests are more im- 
mediately affected by the measure than the South- 
ern States—than the State of Georgia. 

We have been told by an honorable gentleman, 
who has declaimed with great force and eloquence 
against this measure, that great part of the pro- 
duce of the Eastern country has found its way 
into market ; that new ways have been cut open, 
and produce has found its way out. Not so with 
us; we raise no provisions, except a small quan- 
tity of rice, for exportation. The production of 
our lands lies on our hands. We have suffered, and 
now suffer; yet we have not complained. 

The fears of the Southern States particularly 
have been addressed by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, by a declaration that Great Britain, 
whose fleets cover the ocean, will certainly find 
a source from which to procure supplies of those 
raw materials which she has heretofore been in 
the habit of receiving from us; and that having 
thus found another market, when we have found 
the evil of our- ways, she will turn a deaf ear to 
us. By way of exemplification, the gentlemen 
cited a familiar example of a man buying butter 
from his neighbors. It did not appear to me that 
this butter story received a very happy elucida- 
tion. Inthe country in which he lives there are. 
so many buyers and so may sellers of butter, 
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that no difficulty results from a change of pur- | bent of the Presidential palace” would not dare 
chasers or customers. Not so with our raw mate- | to resort to a direct tax, because a former Ad- 
rial. Admitting that Britain can find other mar- ministration had done so and felt the effects of it, 
kets with ease, there is still a great distinction | insinuating that the present Administration did 
between this and the gentleman’s butter case, | not possess courage enough to attempt it. Now, 
When a man sells butter he receives money or | I ask, if they dare not resort toa direct tax, ex- 
supplies in payment for it. His wants and wishes | cise laws, and stamp acts, where will they obtain 
and those of his purchasers are so reciprocal, that | money ? In what way will the publie coffers be 
no difficulty can ever arise. But Great Britain filled? The gentleman must acknowledge that 
must always purchase raw materials of those who | all our present revenueis derived from commerce, 
purchase her manufactures. It is not to oblige | and must continue to be so, except resort be had 
us that she takes our raw materials, but it is be- | to a direct tax, and the gentleman says, we have 
cause we take her manufactures in exchange. | not courage enough for that. The gentleman 
So long as this state of things continues, so from Connecticut must suppose, if the gentleman 
long they will continue to resort to our market. : Delaware be correct, that the Administra- 


I have considered the gentleman’s argument on | tion seeks its own destruction. We must have 
this point as applied to the feelings of the South- | revenue, and yet are told that we wish to destroy 
ern country. No article exported from the United | the only way in which it can be had, except by 
States equals cotton in amount. If then we are | a direct tax; a resort to which, it is asserted, 
willing to run the risk, I trust no other part of | would drive us from the public service. 
the United States will hesitate on this subject. But, we are told, with a grave face, that a dis- 
‘Another reason offered by the gentleman from | position is manifested to make this measure per- 
Connecticut, and a substantial one if true, is, that | manent. The States who call themselves com- 
this measure cannot be executed. If this be the mercial States, when compared with the Southera 
case, it is certainly in vain to persevere in it, for | States, may emphatically be called manufacturing 
the non-execution of any public law must have | States. The Southern States are not manufac- 
a bad tendency on the morals of the people. But turing States, while the great commercial States 
the facility with which the gentleman represents | are absolutely the manufacturing States. If this 
these laws to have been evaded, proves that the | embargo system were intended to be permanent, 
morals of the evaders could not have been very | those commercial States would be benefitted by 
sound when the measure was adopted ; for a man | the exchange, to the injury of the Southern 
trained to virtue will not, whatever facility exists, | States. It is impossible for us to find a market 


on that account, step into the paths of error and | for our produce but by foreign commerce; and 
i | whenever a change of the kind alluded to is 


made, that change will operate to the injury of 


vice. 

Although I believe myself that this measure 
has not been properly executed, nor in that way the Southern States more than to the injary of 
in which the situation of our country might rea- | the commercial States, so called. 
sonably have induced us to expect, yet it has been} But another secret motive witk which the Gov- 
so far executed as to produce some good effect. | ernment is charged to have been actuated is, that 
So far as the orders and decrees remain in full | this measure was intended and is calculated to 
force, so far it has failed of the effect hoped from | promote the interests of France. To be sure none 
it. But it bas produced a considerable effect, as of the gentlemen have expressly said that we are 
I shall attempt to show hereafter. under French influence, but a resort is had to the 

In commenting on this part of the gentleman’s | exposé of the French Minister, and a deduction 
observations, it becomes proper to notice, not an | thence made that the embargo was laid at_the 
insinuation, but a positive declaration that the | wish of Bonaparte. The gentleman from Con- 
secret intention of laying the embargo was to de- | necticut told us of this exposé for this purpose ; 
stroy commerce; and was in a state of hostiliy | and the gentleman from Massachusetis appeared 
to the avowed intention. This certainly is a {to notice it with the same view. 
heavy charge.. In a Government like this, we | Now we are told that there is no danger of war, 
should act openly, honestly, and candidly ; the | excepting it be because we have understood that 
people ought to know their situation, and the | Bonaparte has said there shall be no neutrals; and 
views of those who conduct their affairs. It is | that, if we repeal the embargo, we may expect 
the worst of political dishonesty to adopt a meas- that he will make war on us. And this is the 
ure. and offer that reason as a motive for it which | only source from whence the gentleman could see 
is not the true and substantial one. The true and | any danger of war. If this declaration against 
substantial reason for the embargo, the gentleman neutrality which is attributed to the Gallic Em- 
says he believes, was to destroy commerce, and on | peror be true, and it may be so, his Gallic Majesty 
its ruins to raise up domestic manufactures. This | could not pursue a more direct course to effect his 
idea, I think, though not expressly combatted by | own wishes than to declare that our embargo had 
the observations of the gentleman from Dela- been adopted under his influence. And unless 
ware, (Mr. WaiTe,) was substantially refuted by | the British Minister had more political sagacity 
him. That gentleman, with great elegance and | than the gentleman who offered the evidence of 
something of sareasm, applied to the House to| the exposé in proof of the charge, it would pro- 
know how the Treasury would be filled in the | duce the very end which those gentlemen wished 


next year; and observed that the “presentincum- {to avoid—a war with Great Britain; for she 
10th Con. 2d Szss.—3 
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would commence the attack could she believe this 
country under the influence of France. I would 
just as much believe inthe sincerity of that exposé, 
as Mr. Canning’s sincerity, when he says that his 
Majesty would gladly make any sacrifice to restore 
to the commerce of the United States its wonted 
activity. No man in the nation is silly enough 
to be gulled by these declarations ; but, from the 
use made of them, we should be led to think other- 
wise, were it not for the exercise of our whole 
stock of charity. Now I cannot believe that any 
man in this nation does believe in the sincerity of 
Mr. Canning’s expressions, or that Bonaparte be- 
lieves that the embargo was laid to promote his 
interest. I cannot believe that there is any man 
in this nation who does candidly and seriously 
entertain such an opinion. 

When we advance to the second proposition, 
we are told in the most positive terms, by the gentle- 
men from Delaware and Connecticut, that this 
measure has produced no effect on foreign na- 
tions. The gentleman from Massachusetts barely 
admits that at first it had excited some small de- 
gree of alarm in Great Britain for a short time. 
Ï cannot believe that gentlemen wish to be under- 
stood literally when they tell us this. It can 
be nothing more than a figure of rhetoric. Itcan- 
not really be meant that the embargo has produced 
no effect. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
gets over it by saying that insurrections among 

er manufacturers were familiar to him; he had 
always heard of them. But, sir, | do not recol- 
lect to have heard of any insurrection, of the kind 
to which I allude, having taken place. They 
have at times heretofore been disorderly indeed, but 
in the late case it was a peaceable assemblage of 
Jaborers, not intending to overthrow the Govern- 
ment or to resist the laws, but to show the abso- 
lute state of starvation with which they were 
threatened. There has been nothing of this kind 
within my recollection before. We have heard 
of mobs and riotous tumults; but ia the present 
casë no movement was made by these unfortunate 
people to disturb the Government. With a de- 
gree of facility which excited my astonishment, 
the gentlemen tells us that if 100 principal man- 
ufacturers should be reduced to bankruptcy, and 
50,000. mechanics should be turned out of em- 
ploy, this would but strengthen thearmy and navy 
of the British nation ; that, when you affect Great 
Britain most seriously, you do hera benefit. Pur- 
suing this argument a little farther, suppose 500,- 
000 should be unemployed, the arm of the nation 
would be so much the more strengthened, and the 
more it would enable her to enforce her arbitrary 
maritime regulations. I see no conclusion to 
which this argument would lead us, but to this; 
that as you-destroy her manufactures you make 
her powerful. If the effect of destroying her man- 
ufactures was to be simply that which the gentle- 
man conceives, of arming her vessels and filling 
the ranks of her armies, it possibly might promote 


of money necessary to pay, clothe, and feed these 
people. Sir, we affect them vitally by affecting 
their manufactures; for by the export duty on 
these, and imports on their returns, they obtain 
great part of their revenue. If they export noth- 
ing they can import nothing. This conclusion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts cannot there- 
fore be correct. . 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says, it is 
true thata considerable alarm was excited in Eng- 
land when the news of the embargo arrived there; 
that they had been led to believe, from their wri- 
ters and speakers, that a discontinuance of their 
intercourse with this country would be productive 
of most injurious consequences; but that they 
were now convinced that all their writers and 
statesmen were mistaken, and that she can suffer 
a discontinuance of intercourse without being 
convulsed or suffering at all. To believe this 
requires a considerable portion of credulity, es- 
pecially when the most intelligent men affirm to 
the contrary. In the last of March or the first of 
April last, we nd, on an examination of merchants 
at the bar of the British House of Commons, that 
the most positive injury must result from a con- 
tinuance of non-intercourse. It isnot possible that 
our merchants on this side of the water, however 
intelligent they may be, can be as well acquainted 
with the interests of Great Britain as her most 
intelligent merchants. This alarm however, the 
gentleman bas told us, continued through the 
Spring and dissipated in the Summer, Itis very 
easy to discover the cause of the dissipation of 
this alarm. It was not because the loss of inter- 
course was not calulated to produce an effect, but 
it proceeded from an adventitious cause, which 
could not have been auticipated—the revolution 
in Spain; and there is no intelligent man who 
will not acknowledge its injurious effects on our 
concerns. No sooner did the British Ministers 
see a probability that the struggle between the 
Spanish patriots and France would be maintained, 
than they conceived hopes that they might find 
other supplies; andthen they thought they might 
give to the people an impulse by interesting the 
nation in theaffairs of Spain, which would render 
lighter the effects of our embargo. This is the 
cause of the change in Mr. Canning’s language ; 
for every gentleman in the House knows that a 
very material change took place in it in the latter 
part of the Summer. If then the embargo has 
not produced the effects calculated from it, we 
have every reason to believe that its failure to pro- 
duce these effects has been connected with causes 
wholly adventitious, and which may give way if 
the nation adheres to the measure. Lf however 
there be any probability that these causes will be 
continued for a long time, we ought to abandon 
it. Tam notin favor of continuing any measure 
of this kind, except there be a probability of its 
producing some effect on those who make it ne- 
cessary for us to exercise this act of self-denial. 
her'strength. But these people must be clothed When: F first saw the account of the revolution in 
‘and fed, whether in the sea or land service, and | Spain, my fears were excited lest it should pro- 
must also have a little pay. If all her manufac- {duce the effect which it has done. As soon as I 
tures are destroyed, where is she to obtain the sum ie the stand made by the Spanish patriots, I was 
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apprehensive that it might buoy up the British | but by war, except we keep without their reach 2 
nation under the sufferings arising from the ef-| If the embargo produces a repeal of these edicts, 
fects of their iniquitous orders, which, compared | we effect it without going to war. Whenever we 
with the sufferings which we ourselves have borne, | repeal the embargo we are at war, or we abandon 
have beenasan hundred toone. Iftherebeevidence | our neutral rights. It is impossible to take the 
that the effects of this measure will yet be coun- | middle ground, and say that we do not abandon 
teracted by recent events in Spain, I willabandon | them by trading with Great Britain alone. You 
it, but its substitute should be war, and no ordinary | must submit, or oppose force to force. Can arm- 
war—I say this notwithstanding the petitions in | ing our merchant vessels, by resisting the whole 
the other branch of the Legislature, and the reso- | navy of Great Britain, oppose force to force? It 
lutions of a State Legislature which have lately | is impossible. The idea is absurd. 
been published. When I read the resolutions,| By way of ridiculing the embargo, the gentle- 
called emphatically the Essex resolutions, I blush | man from Connecticut, in his familiar way, has 
for the disgrace they reflect on my country. We | attempted to expose this measure. He elucidated 
are told there that this nation has no just cause of | it by one of those familiar examples by which he 
complaint against Great Britain; and that all our | generally exemplifies his precepts. He says your 
complaints are a mere pretext for war. I blush j neighbor tells you that you shall not trade with 
that any man belonging to the great American | another neighbor, and you say you will not trade 
family should be so debased, so degraded, so lest | atall. Now this, he says, is very magnanimous, 
to every generous and national feeling, as to make | but it isa kind of magnanimity with which he 
a declaration of this kind. It is debasing to the | is not acquainted. Now let ussee the magnanim- 
national character. ity of that gentleman, and see if it savors more of 
Weare told by the gentleman from Connecti- | true magnanimity than our course. Great Brit- 
cut, not, to be sure, in language equally strong} ain and France each say that we shall not trade 
with that of the Essex resolutions, that the repeal | with the other. We say we will not trade with 
of the embargo will not involve us in war, unless | either of them, because we believe our trade will 
indeed Bonaparte makes war on us; that we are | be important to both of them. The gentleman 
not driven to that alternative; that we have yet | says it isa poor way of defending the national 
‘an honorable and lucrative trade left open to us, | rights. Suppose we pursue his course. Great 
The same gentleman has said that he will not | Britain says we shail not trade to France; we say 
consent to go to war for rights not well established, | we will not, but will obey her. We will trade 
but that he° will never abandon a neutral right | upon such termsas she may impose. “ This will 


whichis clearly established. From this it would | be magnanimity indeed; this will be defending 
appear that the gentleman thinks that the British | commerce with a witness!” It will be bowing 
Orders in Councilare noinfringementon therights | the neck to the yoke. The opposition to taxation 
of neutral nations. [Mr. HiLLHOUse said he did | against our consent, at the commencement of the 
not say so.] I did not say that the gentleman | Revolution, was not more meritorious than the 
said so; but I drew the inference from the gen- | opposition to tribute and imposition at the pres- 
tleman’s position. [Mr. Hitunovuse observed that | ent day. I cannot, for my soul, see the difference 
he had said that he was doubtful whether the na- | between paying tribute and a tacit acquiescence 
tion should go to war for doubtful rights; but for | in the British Orders in Council. True, every 
rights ciearly indisputable he would permit the | gentleman revolts at paying tribute. But where 
‘arming of our merchant vessels.] The gentle- | is the difference between that and suffering your- 
man’s explanations, Mr. Crawrorp said, did not | self to be controlled by the arbitrary act of anoth- 
change the inference he had before stated. Hejer nation? If you raise the embargo you must 
admits that he said that a repeal of the embargo | carry your produce to Great Britain and pay an 
_would-not-involve the nation in war; and that | arbitrary sum before you can carry it elsewhere. 
in support of rights not clearly established, he is | If it remains there, the markets will be glutted 
not prepared to say whether he would go to war | and it will produce rothing. For it appears, from 
or not. There understood the gentleman toal- | the very evidence to which I have before alluded. 
lude to that portion of trade carried on by export- į that at least four-fifths of our whole exports of 
ing the produce of euemies’ colonies to foreign | tobacco must go to England and pay a tax before 
countries. I had thought thai the right ofan in- | we could look fora market elsewhere, and that 
dependent nation to trade with the whole world, | out of seventy-five thousand hogsheads raised in 
except in ports absolutely blockaded, or in articles i this country, not more than fifteen thousand are 
contraband of war, was a right which could not | consumed in Great Britain. Where does the re- 
be denied, a right in which no nation had hereto- | mainder usually go? Why, to the ports of the 
fore attempted to control another. The gentleman | Continent. Lask, then, if the whole consumption 
from Connecticut says he will not go to war for | of Great Britain be but fifteen thousand hogs- 
doubtful rights; and, that he-will not go-to war | heads, if an annual addition of sixty thousand 
against the Ordersin Council. [can draw no other | hogsheads be thrown into that market, would it 
inference from these observations, than that the | sell for the costs of freight? Certainly not The 
gentleman conceives that the Orders in Council do | same would be the situation of our other produce. 
not infringe our neutral rights; or, that all our| But the gentleman says that he is not prepared 
rights are doubtful. to go to war for doubtful rights! What are these 
: How are these orders and decrees to be opposed | doubtful rights? Has the law of patiens ever ip- 
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of our domestic exports is shipped ostensibly for 
Great Britain; but it is equally true that a very 
large proportion of these very exports find their 
way into the continental ports. For the British 
merchants in their examination before the House 
of Commons, already alluded to, say that three- 
fourths of their receipts for exportation to the 
United States have been usually drawn from the 


terdicted the trade with enemies’ colonies, against 
the interruption of which the American merchants 
lately, remonstrated with so much force and per- 
spicuity?. For the information of the Senate I 
will read a part of the memorial presented by the 
merchants. of Boston. For my own part, I have 
never considered it a matter of much importance 


whether we have suffered more from France or 
Great Britain. Ihave long been convinced that 
both nations intended to do us all the evil they 
could; and where there is a difference in the 
quantum, it only results from an inability in the 
least mischievous to do more. But it is attempted 
to be shown by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that there is a great difference between the inju- 
ries received from one Power, and those which 
we have received from another: 

“While your memorialists have witnessed, with 

mingled feelings of indignation towards the perpetra- 
tors-and of commiseration of their unfortunate coun- 
trymon, the insults and barbarities which the commerce 
of these States have sustained from the cruisers of 
France and Spain, it is their object, in the present me- 
morial, to confine their animadversions to the more 
alarming, because more numerous and extensive de- 
tentions and condemnations of American vessels by 
Great Britain ; and to advert to the principles recently 
avowed, and adopted by her courts, relative to neutral 
trade in articles of colonial produce. Principles which, 
if admitted or practised upon in all the latitude which 
may faitly be inferred to be intended, would be destruc- 
tive of the navigation, and radically impair the most 
lucrative commerce of our country.” 
_ After going into a train of reasoning to show 
that the pretensions of Great Britain are a mani- 
fest violation of the neutral rights of this nation, 
they conclude by saying: 

«But whatever may have been the motives for the 
proceedings on. the part of Great Britain, the effect is 
notorious. From her recent conduct great losses have 
been sustained, onr commerce has been checked and 
embarrassed, and large quantities of produce are now 
remaining locked up in this country which were pur- 
chased for foreign markets, because our merchants can- 
not send it abroad, without taking risks on themselves 
which prudence would not justify, or without paying 
such rates for insurance as the trade of the country 
cannot afford.” 

This tiiemorial is in support of the very trade 
which the gentleman from Connecticut says he 
would not go to war for. Now a different language 
is held by the signers of this petition, under the in- 
creased injuries we have sustained ; andl am only 

: sorry for the character of the United States that 
this difference of language has taken place. 

The gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. Wuite) 
has said, that, by repealing the embargo, we can 
now carry-on a-safe and secure trade to the extent 
of nearly four-fifths of the amount of our domes- 
tie productions. ‘There is nothing more delusive, 
and better-caleulated. to impose on those who do 
not investigate subjects, than these calculations 
in gross. If the gentleman will take the trouble 
to. make the necessary inquiries, he will find that 
instead of Great Britain taking to the amount he 


supposes of our domestic productions, she takes’ 
nothing like it. It is true that a large proportion; 


Continent; and that even if the embargo was re- 
movedand the Orders in Council were continued, 
they must stop their exportation, because the con- 
tinental ports would be closed 
vessels; because their coasts swarm with Eng- 
lish cruisers,the French must know that the Amer- 
ican vessels attempting to enter have come from 
an English port. That they had facilities of con- 
veyance to the Continent prior to the Orders in 
Council, the merchants acknowledged ; and when 
requested to explain the mode of conveyance, they 
begged to be excused. 


against. American 


No doubt every gentleman 
has seen these depositions, or might haveseen them, 


for they have been published in almost every paper 
onthe Continent. They have opened to me and to 
my constituents a scene perfectly new. They tell 


you that the Berlin decree was nothing. Not- 
withstanding that decree, they had a facility of 


conveying produce into the continental ports ; but 


the Orders of Council completely shut the ports 
of the Continent against the entrance of Ameri- 
can vessels. On this point there was no contra- 
riety of opinion ; and several of these merchants 
declared that they had sent vessels to the Conti- 
nent a very few days before the date of the Or- 
ders of Council. This clearly shows that any 
conclusion to be drawn from the gross amount of 
exports must be fallacious, and that probably 
three-fourths ought to be deducted from the gross 
amount. This statement of the gentleman from 
Delaware, which holds out to the public the pros- 
pect of a lucrative trade in four-fifths of their ex- 
ports, will certainly have a tendency to render 
them uneasy under the privations which they are 
called upon to suffer by the iniquitous measures 
of foreign nations. Although the statement was 
extremely delusive, I do not say that the gentle- 
man meant to delude by it. This, however, being 
the effect of the gentleman’s assertion, I am cer- 
tainly warranted in saying that the evidence of 
the British merchants who carry on this trade, is 
better authority than the gentleman’s statements. 

But admit, for the sake of argument, and on 
no other ground would J admit it, that these gross 
statements are correct 5 and that, at the time the 
embargo was adopted, these Orders in Council 
notwithstanding, the trade of the United States 
could have been carried on to this extent. What 
security have we, if the embargo had not been 
laid, after submitting-and compromitting the na- 
tional dignity and independence, that the British 
aggressions and Orders in Council would have 
stopped at the point at which we find them? 
Have we not conclusive evidence to the contrary ? 
‘Are we not officially. notified. that the French 
leeward islands are declared by proclamation: in 
a state of blockade? And do we not know that 
this is but carrying into effect a report of the 
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committee ọf the British House of Commons on | on the question of repealing the embargo laws, in 
the West India islands, in which this measure is | the precise form in which it had been brought 
recommended, and in which it is stated that His | before the Senate. There was as yet a want of 
Britannic Majesty’s West India subjects ought | information ; for certain additional documents, 
to receive further aid by placing these islands in| expected from the Executive, had not yet been 
a state of blockade? Ican see in this measure communicated, and the select committee to which 
nothing but a continuation of the system recom- | the part of the Message concerning the foreign 
mended last Winter in this report, and publish- | relations of the country was lately referred, had 
ed—for the information of the United States, I | not brought forward a report, He would have 
suppose. been better pleased if the proposition had been 
If the embargo should be repealed, and our | so framed as to have expressed indignation at the 
vessels suffered to go out in the face of the pres- | injuries our Government had received from for- 
ent Orders in Council and blockading decrees and | eign nations. Then he would cheerfully have 
proclamations, Mr. C. said, they would but ex- | given it his concurrence. But now, when those 
pose us to new insults and aggressions. It was in who are willing to do something, though not ex- 
vain to talk about the magnanimity of nations. | actly what the motion proposes, are made to vote 
Jt was not that magnanimity which induced na- | directly against a removal of the existing restric- 
tions as well as men to act honestly ; and that | tions upon our commerce, their situation is rather 
was the best kind of magnanimity. The very unpleasant ; indeed, it is unfair, inasmuch as they 
magnanimity which had induced them to distress | must either give their assent to a measure, to the 
our commerce, would equally induce them to cut | time and manner of which they may be averse, 
off the pitiful portion they had left to us. In a|or they must vote negatively in a case which, but 
i for some incidental or formal matter, would have 

met their hearty approbation. He could, there- 


general point of view. there was now no lawful 
ecommerce. No vessel could sail from the United 
fore, have wished that the question had been pre- 
sented to the House in such terms as to afford an 


States without being liable to condemnation in 

Britain or France. If they sailed to France, Mr. 
opportunity of expressing their sense of the 
wrongs our nation had endured from foreign 


C. said, they were carried into Britain; if they 
Sovereigns, and of the restrictions laid upon 


sailed to Britain, they were carried into France. 

Now, he asked, whether men who had any regard 
American commerce by their unjust regulations, 
as well as on the further restrictions that, under 


to national honor would consent to navigate the 
ocean on terms so disgraceful? We must be 
@ool calculators, indeed, if we could submit to | the pressure of events, it had been thought neces- 
disgrace like this ! sary for our own Legislature to impose. 
The last reason offered by the supporters ofthe} But, although this course ‘had not been taken, 
present resolution, Mr. C. said, may properly be | he should avail himself of the present occasion 
tooffer to the Senate such sentiments ashad arisen 
in his mind on the subject. In doing this, he 


said to be an argument in terrorem. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts says, by way of abstract 

should endeavor to take a commercial view of our 
situation; and, although he felt no small discour- 


proposition, that a perseverance in a measure op- 

posed to the feelings and interests of the people 
agement, from inability to arrange, in a methodi- 
cal way, the proper topics for a speech, yet he 


may lead to opposition and insurrection; but the 

gentleman from Connecticut uses the same ex- 

pressions as applicable to the embargo. It may | found it his duty to offer something like a survey, 
however partial or detached, of the mercantile 
condition of the United States. For this purpose, 
he should give a sketch of the progress of our 


be a forcible argument with some gentlemen, and 
most likely may have had its effect on those who 
trade and navigation from the recognition of our 
independence in 1783. 


intended it to produce an effect on others. But I 
Immediately after the severing of their empire 


trust that this House and this nation are not to 

be addressed in this way. Our anderstandings 

may be convinced by reason, but an address to our 

fears ought to be treated with contempt. If L|in America from the British Crown, difficulties 

were capable of being actuated by motives of fear, | arose on the mode of conducting commercial in- 
tercourse between this country and Great Britain. 
The Parliamentimmediately took the matter into 
consideration, and provided by law fora commer- 


I should be unworthy of the seat which I hold 
cial intercourse with the new States. The details 


of this arrangement were vested in the King and 


‘on this floor. If the nation be satisfied that any 

course is proper, it would be base and degrading 
Council,and to this first statute of the British, on 
the manner of conducting American trade, may 


to be driven from it by the discordant murmurs 

of a minority. We are cautioned to beware how 
be traced the origin of the delegated legislative 
power, with which that body of men have, in 
subsequent years, assailed neutral rights. Thus 


we execute a measure with which the feelings of 

the peopleare at war. ĮI should be the last to per- 
authorized by Parliament to regulate commerce, 
they have prescribed, enforced, relaxed, or re- 


sist in a measure which injuriously affected the 
scinded their orders, according to their pleasure, 
or the ever-varying course of events, and thereby 


interest of the United States; but no man feels 
more imperiously the duty of persevering in a 
been enabled, in a summary way, to meet the ex- 
igencies of the times. 


course which is right, notwithstanding the con- 
trary opinion of a few ; and though I may regret 
and respect the feelings of these few, I will per- 
‘sistin the course which I believe to be right, at 
athe expense even of the Government itself. 

Mr. MrroniLL said he was not prepared to vote 
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About this tinte may be traced the commence- 
ment of that wonderful spirit of adventure which 
so distinguishes our people. We find some of 
them doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and dis- 
playing, for the first time, the flag of their nation 


to the Chinese at Canton, while others found | 


their way round Cape Horn, and opened a traffic 
with the nations of the Northwest coast of Amer- 
ica. And the joy which was excited on this side 
of the Atlantic, by the success and the profits of 
these voyages, was attended by a jealousy on the 
other, that the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany would be invaded by these daring competi- 
tors. The exertions of this class of our country- 
men have been such, that a small firm in partner- 
ship, or even the capital of an individual Amer- 
ican merchant, has repeatedly provided the outfit, 
that, forty years ago, required the patronage of an 
European Government. Madagascar, the Sand- 
wich, and the Fejee Islands, have been visited, 
and served but as resting places for our mariners 
in their circumnavigation of the globe. 

Difficulties having been found to increase be- 
tween the American States and the British Isl- 
ands, in respect to their commerce, it was found 
expedient on. our part to send them a Minister 
Plenipotentiary. And, accordingly, in 1785, Mr. 
Adams went to London in that capacity. Asan 
evidence of the temper both of England and 
France, at that period of our history, ought to be 
mentioned the attempts then made to seduce the 
whalemen from Nantucket. So successful for a 
while were these wily efforts, that the sandy but 
industrious island, whence its inhabitants migrat- 
ed'to Liverpool and to Dunkirk, suffered no in- 
considérable shock by the migration of many of 
its most active citizens, and a removal of much 
of itsshippiog and stock. It was easy to discern 
that the desire of the two great commercial na- 
tions to increase their respective supplies of sper- 
maceti, bone, and oil, was gratified by depriving 
‘our country of the most skilful and daring of its 
seamen. 

While the precarious Orders in Council thus 
governed the trade of our people to Great Britain, 
there existed a source of difficulty within the 
American States themselves, which proceeded 
from their political condition. A cluster of inde- 
pendent governments, loosely adhering by the 
original articles of compact, framed during the 


Revolution, and under the specious appearance of 


political unity, assuming the character of thir- 
teen distinct sovereignties, begat a variety of un- 
-precedentedoccurrences. Attempts to strengthen 
this confederation, by granting the duties on im- 
ports to'Congress for the purpose of paying the 
debts:andsupporting the credit of the nation, were 
ineffectual.’ And the refusal of New York, in 
1787, to surrender its rich and increasing impost, 
‘may be considered as having left the Union to 
expire for want of support. Under the new Con- 
stitution, which. was framed that very year, pro- 
vision was expressly made for vesting in Congress 
the aathority to regulate commerce. We were 
mérely enabled to remedy many of the defects 
inherent in our former system: and particularly 


to assume an entire and undivided character in 
relation to foreign Powers. 

The navigating spirit of our countrymen hav- 
ing called the attention of the world to the North- 
west coast of America, we find that, in 1790, 
Great Britain and Spain were preparing to engage 
ina war, concerning the possession of a region, 
which, in truth, belonged to neither, but which 
had been purchased of the natives some years be- 
fore, and possessed in full right and property by 
citizens of Massachusetts. In 1793, France, hav- 
ing undergone its republican metamorphosis, de- 
clared in due form the same commercial privi- 
leges to this as to other nations. 

This, if Iam not mistaken, said Mr. M., is the 
point of time when the commercial enterprise of 
our countrymen was considered, by the belligerent 
Powers of Europe, as worthy of special attention. 
And here is the commencement of these efforts 
to drive a lucrative trade on the one side, and of 
those exertions to curtail it on the other, which 
have led us, step by step, to our present awful 
situation. Repeated disasters and defeats had 
weakened the naval armament of France. She’ 
was unable to maintain her dominion on the 
ocean, or to give adequate protection to her ex- 
ternal commerce. The business which had here- 
tofore been carried on by her own merchant ships 
was now transferred to neutrals. And of these, 
the Americans, as the most enterprising, and con- 
tiguous to her West India colonies, acquired the 
principal part of it. Great Britain saw with dis- 
pleasure the relief thus afforded to her enemy. 
She endeavored to prevent this interference of a 
neutral. And, that very year, ordered her cruis- 
ers to stop vessels of neutrals going to France 
and. her dominions. The vast diffusion of our 
ecommerce, already spread over the greater part 
of the maritime world, was now very ably por- 
trayed, and presented to the inspection of a pros- 
perous and thrifty people by the American Secre- 
tary of State. The intercourse with France, still 
alluring neutrals by the prospect of great profits, 
our people crowded their ports with vessels and 
cargoes. The British persisted in their interrup- 
tions of this trade, and proceeded to make seizures, 
on the allegation that those ships were freighted 
with French property. 

With the British nation, possessing a commerce 
of the greatest extent and anavy capable of pro- 
tecting her trade and settlements abroad, it was 
a matter of the most ardent desire that our Gov» 
ernment should have a Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce.. The uneasiness of the people and 
the discontents in the great cities were so serious, 
that it was judged necessary to send an Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Court of St.James. And, 
with the hope that the fermentation would be de- 
layed by a suitable negotiation, Mr. Jay was de- 
spatched on a special mission. He succeeded in 
forming a treaty. When, however, the President 
submitted it to the Senate, and its contents were 
made known to the nation, the dissatisfaction 
seemed to have been rather aggravated than as- 
suaged. It was contended on the part of a people 
who could but count, ten years since, the date of 
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their existence as a nation, 
unequal and disadvantageous; and that a total 
rejection was preferable to the ratification of an 
instrument by which we made such mighty con- 
cessions. It was always my opinion, sir, that the 
statesman employed to negotiate on this occasion, 
was treated by public clamor with unmerited se- 
verity. He obtained a treaty from Great Britain, 
at that juncture, which, on the whole, answered 
our purposes exceedingly well, and was in reality 
more favorable to us than it probably would have 
been, had not the pressure of her affairs on the 
Continent of Europe induced her Ministers to be 
rather more conciliatory than usual. 

In the meantime the thirteen stripes were dis- 
played with increasing frequency and numbers 
along the coasts of Europe. And such was the 
opinion of the three great maritime kingdoms, of 
their appearance, that, in 1794 and 1795, the 
cruisers of Spain, as well as of England and 
France, made captures of American vessels, 
They offered various pretexts for these acts. 
These chiefly referred to evasions of blockades, to 
the carrying of enemy’s property, and to the con- 
cealing or covering it by fraudulent invoices and 
papers. On the part of Frauce, however, our 
affairs soon wore a serious aspect. Uncivil dis- 
positions were working up to hostility. The res- 
ident Minister of the United States was recalled, 
and another sent in his stead, At length, after 
successive and fruitless attempts to accommodate 
the differences, during which marked disrespect 
had been shown to our Government aad its Com- 
missioners, Congress formally dissolved the exist- 
ing treaty between the two nations, and author- 
ized American vessels to cruise against those of 
France. This brings me to the year 1798, duging 
which, and the time we were then embroiled, the 
British Government granted, for a stipulated 
sum, the protection of convoy to the merchant 
vessels of the United States. 

This period of our commercial history, of which 
I am tracing this faint and imperfect outline, was 
distinguished by two remarkable events; one em- 
anating from an act of our own Legislature, and 
the other from the misconduct of a petty despot 
af-Barbary. And they are worthy of notice as 
tending to display the course of our trade and 
navigation, and of the proceedings of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to them. The voyages to 
Africa for slaves had long disgraced while it en- 
riched several of the European nations. The 
profits of a traffic in which rum and baubles were 
bartered away for negroes, allured our countrymen 
to embark init. But, for the purpose of stopping 
so disgraceful and unprincipled an employment, 
Congress enacted heavy penalties against it. And 
the commerce of a people, which, as far as its 
internal regulations extended had been universal, 
underwent a restriction which permanently pro- 
hibited the trade to Guinea in human beings. The 
rich cargoes conveyed under our flag through the 
Mediterranean sea had often tempted the cupidity 
of the Deys and Beys ruling the inhabitants of its 
southern shore. By annual stipends, the subsidies 
paid by the Government for the protection of our 


that the terms were | 


foreign commerce in those distant regions, the 

| persons, and the goods of our citizens were pro- 
tected against those audacious pirates. One how- 
ever, more unwise and unjust than the rest, by the 
exorbitancy of his demands, drew on himself the 
vengeance ofournation. He had captured Amer- 
ican vessels and doomed their officers and crews 
to slavery. A war with Tripoli was the conse- 
quence, and, at the expense of a million of dollars 
from the Treasury, our naval heroes compelled 
those sons of rapine to respect the rights of our 
nation, and restore to its wonted freedom the com- 
merce of its citizens. 

In 1801, there was an occurrence which, though 
it happened in Denmark, was of evil augury in 
the eyes of neutral nations. And as forming a 
link in the chain of events it ought to be mentioned 
here. A project had been formed among the 
northern Powers of Europe to revive the Armed 
Neutrality, which had been originally conceived 
at St. Petersburg in 1780. A British fleet was 
sent to the Baltic Sound to dissolve it. A destruc- 
tive cannonade of Copenhagen, was the conse- 
quence of Danish adherence to their principles. 
Awed by superior force, those brave asserters of 
their rights sunk into acquiescence. But the cit- 
izens of our own or of any neutral nation who 
consider this transaction in its true bearings and 
tendencies, will find it big with mischiefs to the 
weaker Powers that take no part in the neighbor- 
ing wars. Anarmed neutrality, oran armed com- 

| merce, may he expected alike to impel the stronger 
belligerent to repress it as a measure of precau- 
tion, or to destroy it under a pretence of necessity. 

The peace of Amiens su bsisted but ashort year 3 

| for, in 1803, the recommencement of hostilities 
| between France and Great Britain implicated in 
additional difficulties the foreign commerce of 
America. Our citizens persisted in their right to 
visit the ports of friendly nations. Our dispute 
with France had been terminated amicably by a 
treaty with the First Consul. The British Council, 
acting under a conviction that this trade was con- 
ducted in a manner that succored the enemy while 
it greatly incommoded themselves, determined 
that interference was necessary. Their cruisers 
| seized American vessels trading with some of the 
French ports that were not blockaded, and their 
| courts passed decrees of condemnation against 
| ships with innocent cargoes on a return from ports 
į to which they had carried contraband articles. 
Moralists have sometimes considered blindness 
the future, a happy trait in the constitution of 
They might with equal or 
ascribed much of pri- 


lio 
the haman mind. 
with greater propriety have 
vate and public felicity to a becoming degree of 
foresight. There was indeed little, very litde of 
a prophetic spirit wanting to satisfy us that our 
halcyon days were passing rapidly away, and a 
season of privation and adversity would arise. 
The haughty nation that had terrified the Scan- 
dinavian thrones, next tormented the American 
coast. The Hudson, the Delaware, and the Ches- 
apeake, had been annoyed by her squadrons of 
vigilance; ships both inward and outward bound 
had beencaptured and sent to Halifax. Thetrade 
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of New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, | mostly composed with great ability; it seemed 
and Baltimore was sorely distressed at tbe very l as if the merchants were in danger of total ruin. 
mouths of their harbors. Passengers and seamen | Their situation was depicted as being deplora- 
“were arbitrarily impressed, as the milder phrase | ble in the extreme. The interposition of their 
is, but really kidnapped or made prisoners. Coast- | Government was asked in the most strenuous 
äng vessels carrying the domestic produce of our | and pressing terms ; and your table, Mr. Presi- 
«country from one port to another, and in no respect | dent. was literally loaded with petitions. The 
„concerned in foreign commerce, were fired upon, | chief cause of this distress was briefly this. These 
„and one of their people killed. The national ter- | citizens of the United States were engaged dur- 
vitory was violated, the service of writs to arrest | ing the war in Europe, in a commerce with ene- 
-some of these disorderly persons was resisted, the | mies colonies’ not open in time of peace; by this 
civil authority despised, and defied, and even the | means, the produce of the French West Indies 
public vessels of the revenue assailed with shot. | was conveyed under the neutral flag to the mo- 
“Conduct of this atrocious character was so impru-| ther country. Great Britain opposed the direct 
dent and so reiterated, that the repeated appeals | commerce from the colony to France through 
wf the citizens to their Government, rendered it | the neutral bottom.. The neutral then evaded 
at length acase in which right blended with duty | the attempt against him by landing the colonial 
called upon Congress to act, and the result of these | produce in his own country, and after having 
intolerable outrages was the statute for preserving | thus neutralized or naturalized it, exported it un- 
‘peace in our own ports and harbors. der drawback for Bordeaux or Marseilles; this 
In the ordinary intercourse of nations, such | proceeding was also opposed by the British, and 
conduct would have amounted to war. It was|much property was captured and condemned in 
indeed war; it was legitimate cause of war; no- | executing their orders against it. Their writers 
thing was required after such a severe blow given | justified their conduct by charging fraud upon 
by them, but for us to return it, and the Americar | the neutral flag, and declaring that under cover 
would have entered the bloody amphitheatre to | of them a “war in disguise” was carried on, while 
contend with the gladiators of Europe. Buta | on our side the rights of neutrals were defended 
pacific policy prevailed. The feeling of our peo- | with great learning and ability in a most pro- 
ple; smarting still under the wounds of the Rev- | found investigation of the subject. 
olution, and maintaining the doctrine that every | Connected with these events, progressing from 
citizen possesses, as an indefeasible inheritance, a | bad to worse, are some proceedings of the Senate, 
portion of his country’s sovereignty, was averse which I deem it necessary here to state. This 
to contention inarms. On the part of France no | dignified body listened with peculiar attention to 
reparation had been made for the heavy spolia- | the complaints of the merchants. Their tale of 
tions made upon our commerce by her cruisers, | sufferings excited a general sympathy. The most 
save the sum provided to be paid out of our own | studious efforts were made for devising a plan 
Treasury in satisfaction of them, by one of the | of r@lief; at last it occurred that the peculiar or- 
conventions appurtenant to the treaty by which | ganization of the Senate would enable it to pursue 
Loujsiana was ceded to us. For the losses sus-|a course different from the ordinary routine of 
tained by our merchants and underwriters, repa- | legislative business. In its executive capacity, 
ration had years before been sought for from Con- | the Senators were the Constitutional counsellors 
gress; but it had there been decided that lossesin | of the President as to treaties with foreign na- 
consequence of capture bya belligerent as well as | tions; and the Senate, influenced by a desire of 
by danger from the sea were to be borne by the | removing the difficulties that were thickening 
concerned, and not to be considered as guarantied | around us, resolved to express their sense to the 
by the national Treasury. President upon that solemn occasion. After full 
I now come to the year 1806, an eventful year | consideration they framed two strong resolutions 
to the foreign commerce of our people. An ex-| which are recorded in your journal of that ses- 
travagant and armed trade had for a considerable | sion; the one expressed indignant feelings at the 
time been carried on by some of our citizens with | aggressions made by the belligerents, and the 
the emancipated or revolted blacks of Hayti. | other requested to demand restitution and repa- 
The French Minister, conformably to the instruc-| ration for the captures, condemnations, and im- 
tions of his Government, remonstrated against | pressments, they had committed. The ‘members 
this traffic as ungracious and improper; and un-| of the Senate were sent to communicate these 
der an impression that our citizens ought to be; resolutions to the President. It was my lot, sir, 
restrained. from intercourse with the negroes of | to be employed in that service, and I well remem- 
Hispaniola, Congress passed an act forbidding | ber the interview. What effect this conduct of 
that altogether. This was the second time that | the Senate produced in the mind of the Presi- 
our Government circumscribed the commercial | dent, it is impossible for me to say, but certain it 
conduct of its citizens. It was also during this] is, that shortly after, he nominated Mr. Pinkney 
year that memorials were forwarded to the exe-|as Envoy Extraordinary to England, and the 
cutive and legislative branches of our Govern- | Senate gave their advice and consent; and this 
ment by the merchants of our principal seaports, | important step was taken to appease mercantile 
stating the vexations of their foreign commerce uneasiness, and to remove obstructions to the 
to be intolerable, and calling in the most earnest | freedom of commerce. 
terms for relief or redress. ‘These addresses were} This. same year was ushered in by a proclama- 
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of long duration. Experience, however, soon 

proved that the infuriate rage of man was as 

yet unsatisfied, and had much greater lengths 

to go. For, early in the succeeding year (1807,) 

an order of the British Council was issued, by 

which the trade of neutrals, and of course of 
American citizens, was interdicted from the port 

of one belligerent to the port of another. And 

in the ensuing May, the rivers Elbe, Weser, and 

Ems, with the interjacent coasts, were declared 

by them to be ina state of blockade, and a simi- 

lar declaration was made on their part to neutrals 

in regard to the straits of the Dardenelles, and 

the city of Smyrna. But these were but sub- 

ordinate incidents in this commercial drama; the 

catastrophe of the tragedy was soon to be devel- 

oped. “On the 22d of June, by a formal order 

‘from a British admiral, our frigate Chesapeake, 

‘leaving her port for a distant service, was at- 

‘tacked by one of these vessels, which had been 

‘lying in our harbors under the indulgence of 

‘hospitality, was disabled from proceeding, had 

t several of her crew killed, and four taken away.” 

Immediately the President by proclamation in- | 
terdicted our harbors and waters to all British | 
armed vessels, and forbade intercourse with them. 
Under an uncertainty how far hostilities were 
intended, and the town of Norfolk being threat- 
ened with an immediate attack, a sufficient force 
was ordered for the protection of that place and 
such other preparations commenced and pursued 
as the prospect rendered proper. 

In furtherance of these schemes,a proclamation 
was published, holding all their absent scamen to 
their allegiance, recalling them from foreign ser- 
vices, and denouncing heavy penalties for disobe- 
dience. The operation of this upon the American 
merchant service would have been very sensibly 
felt. Many British born subjects were in the 
employ of our merchants, and that very Govern- | 
ment which claimed.as a British subject every | 
American citizen who-had been but two years.a 
seamen in their service, refused to be bound by 
their own rule in relation to British subjects who 
had served an equal term on board the ships of 
the United States. But this was notall. The 


Britain, and for yet another, pregnant with the 

principles of lordly domination, on their part, and 

of colonial vassalage on our, by which the citi- 

zens of these independent and sovereign States - 
are compelled to pay duties on their cargoes in 

British ports, and receive licenses under the au- 

thority of that Government, as a condition of 

being permitted to trade to any part of Huropein 

possession of her enemies. 

This outrageous edict on the part of Britain 
was succeeded by another on the side of France, 
equalling. or if possible, surpassing it in injustice. 
In December came forth the decree of Milan, en- 
forcing the decree of Berlin against American 
trade; dooming to confiscation every vessel of 
the United States that had been boarded or even 
spoken to by a Briton, and encouraging, by the 
most unjustifiable lures, passengers and sailors to 
turn informers. The abominable mandate was 
quickly echoed in Spain, and sancticned by the 
approbation of His Most Catholic Majesty. It has 
been executed with shocking atrocity. In ad- 
dition to other calamities, the property of neu- 
trals has been sequestered in France, and their 
ships burned by her cruisers on the ocean. 

Such, Mr. President, was the situation of the 
European world, when Congress deemed it neces- 
sary to declare an embargo on our own vessels, 
Denmark and Prussia, and Russia, and Portugal, 
had become associated or allied with France; 
and, with the exception of Sweden, the commerce 
of our citizens was prohibited, by the mutually 
vindictive and retaliating belligerents, from the 
White Sea to the Adriatic. American ships and 
cargoes were declared the prize and plunder of 
the contending Powers. The widely extended 
commerce of our people was to be crushed to 
atoms between the two mighty millstones, or 
prudently withdrawn from its dangerous expo- 
sure, and detained in safety at home. Policy and 
prudence dictated the latter measure. And as 
the ocean was become the scene of political storm 
and tempest, more dreadful than had ever agita- 
ted the physical elements, our citizens were ad- 
monished to partake of that security for their per- 
sons and property, in the peaceful havens of their 
country, which they sought in vain on the high 
seas and in European harbors. The regulations, 
so destructive to our commerce, were not enacted 
byus. They were imposed upon us by foreign ty- 
rants. Congress had no volition, to vote upon 
the question. In the shipwreck of our trade, all 
that remained for us to do, was to save as much 
as we could from perishing, and as far as our ef- 
forts would go, to prevent a total loss. 

I touch, with a delicate hand, the mission of 
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Mr. Rose. The arrival of this Envoy Extraor- 
dinary from Britain was nearly of the same date 
with an order of his Government, blockading Car- 
thagena, Cadiz, and St. Lucar, and the interme- 
diate ports of Spain, and thereby vexing the com- 
merce of American citizens. The unsuccessful 
termination of his negotiation has been but a few 
months since followed by a refusal on the part of 
his Government to rescind its orders, that work 
so much oppression to our commerce, on condition 
of having the embargo suspended in respect to 
theirs. And the French Ministry has treated a 
similar friendly and pacific overture, from our 
Executive, with total disregard. In addition to 


all which we learn, from the highest source of 


intelligence, that the British naval commander 
at Barbadoes did, about the middle of October, 
declare the French leeward Caribbean islands to 
be in a state of strict blockade, and cautioning 
neutrals to govern themselves accordingly, under 
pain of capture and condemnation, 

Ifitshould appear to you, sir, that I have dwelt 
with too much minuteness qn the series of events 
that have progressed step by step to the present 
crisis, the only apology I have to offer is, that I 

-consider it necessary for the purpose of ascertain- 
-ing what the situation of the nation truly is. Un- 
equal indeed is the contest between the weak and 

.the’strong. Where force is substituted for prin- 
ciple, it is vain and useless to talk of rights. Two 

` foreign nations are contending with gigantic ef- 
forts for superiority. ‘They have labored, with but 
too much success, to make the bystanders take 
sides in the contest. Our Government has hith- 
erto magnanimously maintained its neutrality. 
Yielding to the solicitations of neither, it was de- 
sirous of doing impartial justice to the two. Bat 
this fair and equal demeanor would not satisfy 
them. The tempter not unfrequently practises 
upon innoceace the arts of circumvention ; and 
exalted virtue gives to its possesser no indemnity 
against malice. The uprightness of our public 
conduct was pleasing neither to Albion nor to 
Gaul. And as we had refused to become theally 
of either, we have to a certain degree suffered the 
hostilityofboth. The ancient and venerable code 
prescribing law to civilized communities, is abro- 
gated. New and capriciousinventions, calculated 
to suit the clamor of a party, or the spite of a foe, 
are substituted in their stead., The freedom of 
the ocean is taken away. This highway of na- 
tions is infested with freebooters and pirates; 

“and the more powerful legislates for the rest, io 
all cases whatever. Towards ourselves the old 
colonial. principle is revived. Americans may 
pavigate the seas indeed, but on condition of pay- 
ing duties to Britain, or taking from her licenses 
to trade, and observing such further directions as 
it shall please her to. prescribe. 

Are the American people prepared to submit to 
this? Having examined in my cursory manner 
the modern and I may say the present state of our 
affairs, I shall next take a-hasty retrospect of this 
“American people, while yet related to Britain as 
colonists, and before the idea of a separation had 
entered into the boldest head. The Parliament 


and Council maintained the right to tax and bind 
the colonies. The people of the plantations and 
colonies, since risen to the dignity of States, de- 
nied the pernicious doctrine. The mother country. 
prepared to enforce it; and the colonies meditated 
resistance. 

Duties were laid upon paper, glass, and paint- 
er’s colors, to be collected at the ports of entry in 
the colonies. Public indignation was never more 
vehement. It was communicated with electrical 
speed, from one extremity of the Empire to the 
other. It was resolved to defeat the stamp act ` 
by a refusal to buy its paper. All business was 
at a stand; memorials and remonstrances were 
forwarded to the King and to the Parliament. 
The discontent was so well grounded and so 
deeply fixed, that Hillsborough, the Secretary of 
State for the colonies, trembled for the conse- 
quences. Resistance, in the form of insurrection 
or rebellion, seemed inevitable, and to prevent 
the horrors of a‘civil war, the odious statute was 
repealed. The freemen of New York were al- 
most frantic with joy on this occasion, and they 
erected a superb statue to Chatham for his exer- 
tions against the continuance of thelaw. Their 
countrymen. from Kennebec to Savannah, sym- 
pathized with them in their honest exertions. 

The duties on the other articles were also re- 
pealed ; but the Parliament adhering to the right 
of taxation, and determining to test the princi- 
ple, reserved a small impost on tea, to be collect- 
ed in the colonies. All the resentment which 
the stamp act had excited, was revived on this 
occasion; murmurs increased to uproar. To 
enforee the execution of this law, the officers of 
the British navy were commissionsd to act also 
as officers of therevenue. To manifest their op- 
position the people refused to consume the tea. 
They carried their aversion sO far that the tick- 
ets of the State lottery, a fourth part of which 
had usually been purchased in the colonies, re- 
mained unsold. They refused to import British 
merchandise. They established domestic manu- 
factures. They destroyed the obnoxious drug on 
board the vessels which brought it. They de- 
fended their privilege against the naval and mili- 
tary force sent to subdue them. In short, they 
defended their holy cause: they expelled the en- 
emy from their shores, and finally they achieved 
the independence of their country. If, in the 
year 1768, our predecessors could declare a non- 
importation agreement, rather than submit to 
foreign taxation, what cught the present race of 
Americans to do in 1808, when menaced with 
similar exactions from abroad? 

That the present case is stronger than that 
which preceded and induced the Revolution, 
may be inferred from several considerations: The 
American Goverhments were at that time de- 
pendent colonies; they are now independent 
States. The British Parliament had at least the 
color of right to levy money upon them ; they 
have now no legal pretext whatever. It was 
then alleged that the money raised on the colo- 
nies would be employed in their own protection 
and defence; hut: now there is not even. a pre- 
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tence of the kind: then the colonies looked to! 
the King of that country as their proper sover- | 
eign, and the source of all honor and power}; 

now he is-an alien to them, and the allegiance 

that once connected the prince and his subjects 

has been absolved by his own act. And yet mo- 

ney is demanded by that monarch, from this very. 
people, for the privilege of navigating the ocean, 

and of carrying her merchandise to the Conti- | 
nent of Europe! 

Did the people of the United States authorize 
their publie agents to consent to this? No. Have 
the President and Senate conceded the point by 
virtue of the treaty-making power? No. Are 
the American people represented in the Parlia- 
ment that authorized these arbitrary measures ? 

i 
necessary to collect the amount of duties in the | 
colonial ports where the goods were entered for 
consumption. The experiment cost them an em- 
pire, but it taught them an important lesson. | 
They learned from it a more easy and effectual 
mode of taxation: This was to charge a duty on 
their own exports, and collect the money in their 
cities at home, and by the hands of their officers 
there. They have successfully followed this lu- 
the commercial nomenclature of America, has 
our commerce with Great Britain been constant- 
ly burdened. As, however, these were in reality 
regulations of a domestic and municipal nature, 
a compliance with them involved no dishonor. 
If our people voluntarily entered their ports, they 
were bound to obey their laws. But on the late 
occasion this arrogant Power has gone a greater 
length. American citizens navigating the ocean, 
and lawfully pursuing their own business, are 


They are not. Do they allow that they ought to 
be taxed where they are notrepresented ? They 
donot. Is this highminded nation prepared, at 
the age of thirty-five years, to surrender its inde- 
ence by submitting to domination at which 
the infant colonies revolted? I cannot believe 
it. Will they consent to pay duties on their ex- 
ports, when required by a foreign Government, 
while their own Constitution expressly with- 
holds such a power from Congress? I think not, 
by no means. But I shall be told that this is an 
external regulation, and has no possible connex- 
ion with our internal and domestic concerns. 
‘Why really, if this is the fact, I cannot but ad- 
mire the duliness of British statesmen forty years 
ago. The simpletons of that day conceived it 
erative business over since the expedient occurred 
to them. Such has been the avidity of the Amer- 
ieans to consume British manufactures, that they 
have always contributed largely to the ways and 
means of that Government. It has been calcu- 
lated upon as a sure and efficient fund. One may 
almost credit the declarations of certain British 
enthusiasts, who declare the loss of the colonies 
to.have-been a blessing, inasmuch as. they were 
formerly very expensive, and paid no taxes, and 
at present contribute large sums of money, and 
are not chargeable at all. And with this tax, in 
addition to light money, quarantine fees, convoy 
duty, port charges, toppage, keelage, and various 
other things that have not yet received names in 


arrested on their voyage, and compelled, as a 
condition of proceeding, to pay an impost for the 
cargo, or in other words to purchase a license to 
enable them to go to their place of destination, 
whether outward or homeward bound. What 
other expedients those political economists may 
have in reserve for raising further sums of money 
on our trade, I am not Œdipus enough to unrid- 
dle. As far, however, as I can comprehend the 
case before me, it is marked with stronger fea- 
tures than those which characterized the dawn- 
ing Revolution. Icannot suppose that any lux- 
ury has corrupted, during the short period of 
their existence. the spirit and temper of the Amer- 
ican people. The old Whig temperament still 
survives unchanged, unadulterated. And he who 
has but a single drop of whiggish blood in his 
veins, will ever be ready to assert the good old 
principles, and maintain them inviolate. Iffam 
deceived in this,I should not err materially in 
expressing my doubts whether the acquisition of 
independence is to be considered as a blessing. 
Upon principle, therefore, the Revolutionary pa- 
triots have set us a noble precedent. ‘Chey car- 
ried their self-denial to an absolute privation of 
intercourse. Is there firmness enough at the pres- 
ent crisis to carry such a law into operation? I 
know that, at home and abroad, the most subtle 
measures are adopted to thwart us. Hor exam- 
ple: Our non-importation law, in forbidding Irish 
linens, was calculated to encourage the introduc- 
tion of them from the Netherlands and Silesia. 
But the British Ministry frame their orders to 
prohibit this, unless we pay duties to them, and 
thus purchase the privilege. Our embargo law 
rendered it unlawful for the collectors to give 
clearances to American vessels; yet, to defeat 
this regulation, the British Governors instantly 
open the West India ports to all manner of per- 
sons that will run away without them. While 
our gunboats and cutters are watching the har- 
bors and sounds of the Atlantic, a strange inver- 
sion of business ensues, and by a retrograde motion 
of all the interior machinery of the country, 
potash and lumber are launched upon the lakes, 
and Champlain and Ontario feel the bustle of 
illicit trade; and strange to tell, under the em- 
bargo system, the southern atmosphere has be- 
come so subject to gales and tempests from the 
north, that our poor coasters, who love to hug 
their native shores, are by distress of weather 
often driven to Cuba and Jamaica, and there 
forced (dire necessity!) to sell their cargoes to 
repair the damage they have sustained, and refit 
for a return to that land which they are longing 
and sickening to see. 

If I have not erred in my reasoning, the embar- 
go was correct in its principle, and would also be 
correct in its continuance under the increasing 
aggressions of the belligerent nations. But it is 
contended bythe honorable mover (Mr. Hiku- 
nouse)-of the resolution, that expediency ought 
to govern us on this oceasion; and thus I sup- 
pose the exception will be as broad as the rule. 
Let us examine the arguments in favor of this 
expediency. 
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>- We are told that the embargo, if continued. 
will ruin our commerce. The true operation of 
the embargo is to save our commerce from spoil 
and depredation of foreign Powers. The notion 
that our own Government is unfriendly to com- 
merce is wholly unfounded ; frora commerce we 
derive the greater part of our revenue. And to 
destroy.that source of income would be to com- 
mitan act of political suicide. It would be kill- 
ing the hen that lays the golden eggs. To every 
person who understands the history of our em- 
barrassments, and knows how incessantly Gov- 
ernment has been laboring to protect, secure, and 
improve the commerce of its citizens, such a de- 
claration must appear wholly groundless. Why, 
sir, the existing quarrels are surely commercial; 
they are neither territorial nor genealogical. I 
am one of the warmest friends to American com- 
merce, and always have been. I wish as heartily 
as any man all the prosperity to that useful occu- 
pation that it roerits. No gentleman regrets more 
than myself that it has been harassed so much 
by the parties at war. No. one regretted more 
than I the imperious necessity under which they 
laid us of employing an embargo. And I am 
anxiously looking for the time when, with safety 
to commerce, it may be removed. If a repeal of 
the embargo law would restore our commerce to 
its former thrift, I would call for the question in- 
stantly, and give it my affirmative. But, in the 
present state of the world, it will do no such 
thing. As soon as the restrictions are taken off, 
captures and condemnations will be renewed, and 
the rapacity of the spoilers, stimulated by ava- 
rice, as hunger is increased by abstinence, will be 
greedy to seize and not easy to satiate. As to 
changing the commercial habits of our people, it 
is idle to attempt it; the disposition is already 
formed, and it cannot be altered. This nation is 
not a new-born babe, whom we can mould and 
fashion as we please, but it may be compared to 
a sturdy youth, with habits that will never alter. 
Wor is this trading spirit peculiar to the seaports. 
Tt pervades the innermost recesses of the coun- 
try,-and delights as much in the purchase of 
lands-and their produce as of ships and their car- 
goes. Such, then, being the turn and disposition 
of our people, it is as much out of the power of 
the Government to eradicate their mercantile 
habits, even if it would, as it was impossible for 
the rulers of France to abolish the Sabbath. 

But itis urged that the embargo will deprive 
us of revenue. That it will lessen our income is 
certain. But we have ample resources in our 
Treasury, to bear us along for a considerable time 
to come. The stagnating capital of commerce 
will partly be turned into land, and the purchasers 
of these ‘national lands will pay the value into 
the’ Treasury. There will be a large increase of 
revenue from this source. By the reduction of 
the public debt, under the present Administration, 
thirty millions of dollars, there will be a saving 
of all the interest that-was hitherto paid upon 
that portion of the principal. And with a dis- 
creet. economy in our finance, we shall find 
enough to answer our current purposes. It must 


be owned indeed that the political atmosphere is 
cloudy. It would be no cause of surprise to me, 
that the gloom and darkness should increase and 
thicken around us. But if this should happen, 
the patriot heart ought not to be appalled. For 
my own part, I never permitted myself to despair 
of the Republic. The storm will pass away, and 
the cheering rays of the sun will beam upon us 
again. Suppose, however, that the finances be 
deficient. The public faith is unimpaired. The 
national credit is unlimited. Lenders will pre- 
sent themselves in abundance, offering their 
money upon loan, on the most accommodating 
terms, like an individual whom losses and disap- 
pointments have reduced to the necessity of bor- 
rowing moderate sums to facilitate his business, 
this nation may employ a temporary accommo- 
dation in its pecuniary concerns, with benefit to 
the citizens and without disrepute to itself. Bet- 
ter times will arrive, and the sure and certain 
hope of this event will be allowed, upon moral, 
political, and even on Christian principles, to bea 
firm ground of reliance. Again, it is urged, on 
the side of expediency, that the surplus produce. 
if kept at home under the embargo, will spoil 
upon our hands. Better, sir, to accumulate in 
our barns and stores, than pass into the possession 
ofenemies. By the bounty of Providence our 
land has been productive beyond measure. Our 
citizens now revel in abundance of good things. 
For the plenty poured into the lap of their coun- 
try, they are ungrateful to repine. They ought 
on the other hand to be thankful, and I trust they 
are so. For an accumulation, it is eminently 
desirable there should be an outlet. The demand 
for our provisions in foreign parts arises in a great 
degree from the occupation of men in pursuits 
different from the raising of articles for food; and 
our demand for articles of foreign growth or manu- 
facture, proceeds from the employment of our 
people in the culture of such substances as are 
proper to support human life. The former class 
comprehends eaters or consumers of provisions, 
who do not labor to rear them. To the latter, 
belong the growers or cultivators who are directly 
engaged in procuring sustenance. The surplus 
produce of each of these classes is exchanged for 
the accoramodation of the other. Now, if tae 
eating class should increase on our side of the 
Aulantic, consumption will be promoted just as 
well as if our provisions should be carried abroad, 
and the farmer will obtain purchasers in his 
country, who will pay him as good prices as for- 
eigners; besides, it remains to be proved that the 
removal of the embargo would restore the safe 
transportation, the rapid sales, and the high re- 
ceipts, so vehemently desired. The ocean is in- 
fested by harpies, who will snatch the food from 
our mouths. Perishable cargoes will be lost to 
them under confiscation, or will spoil under de- 
tention. It is wholly a petitio principii, to say 
that a removal of the existing restrictions will 
diffuse an antiseptic virtue sufficient to keep flour 
and fish from decay. But the auri sacra fames 
burns with impatience, and, in the lottery of trade, 
overlooks ‘the adverse chances, and calculates 
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with certainty on the possession 
if my estimates of the benefits were as extrava- 
gant as those of some gentlemen, I should join 
with them in the unconditional removal of the 
restraints. But, even then, I should differ with 
them on one point; instead of clamoring against 
our own Government, I should vent my indigna- 
tion against the belligerents, the real aathors of 
our distresses. 
Supposing, however, that the class of persous 
who consume provisions without laboring directly 
to raise them, should increase in the United States, 
and thereby enlarge our domestic market, this 
very occurrence is made a subject of alarm, under 
a pretence that a systematic plan is in operation 
to annihilate commerce, and substitute manufac- 
tures in its place. This is one of the most idle 
whimsies that ever entered into the mind of a 
statesman. Reasoners often bewilder themselves 
by ideal or imaginary distinctions, that have no 
foundation in nature; they make partitions in the 
intellectual regions, like the invisible or arbitrary 
lines of geometers, and not by the rivers and 
mountains, which distinguish the face of nature, 
and which every eye can discern. Commerce is 
to be sacrified at the shrine of manufactures. It 
would be a pitiful commerce that could be carried 
on without manufactures. And I will offer as 
one of the unanswerable arguments against this 
fallacious reasoning, that the ship, without which 
commerce cannot be carried on, is a domestic 
manufacture. Our citizens have become profi- 
cients in this exquisite art, and I hope they will 
never forget their skill, The construction of the 
ship, in which our productions are to be carried 
to foreign markets, implies the existence of a 
cluster of manufactures, and without their aid, 
the ship cannot be equipped for sea. A commer- 
cial state of society, therefore, presupposes the 
establishment of manufactures, and cannot be 
carried on without them. I hope the advocates 
of commerce will not proscribe the shipwright’s 
handicraft, and for fear of promoting domestic 
manufactures, go beyond the seas to buy their 
vessels. The ship manufacture is one of the arts 
that confers distinction and honor to America. I 
wish prosperity to the ship-builder, and to the 
rope-maker, and the joiner, and the rigger, and 
the painter, and the glazier, and the plumber, and 
jron-founder, and the blacksmith, and the other 
laborers who work with him in this admirable 
manufacture ; and my good wishes extend to him 
who shapes the spars and masts, prepares the tar 
and turpentine, forms the copper into bolts and 
sheets, and forms the hemp. into canvass. In the 
furniture of the ship too, Mr. President, are con- 
tained other: manufactures, 
honor to the hand and the head of man; the tele- 
scope, the quadrant, the chronometer, the'compass, 
with gunpowder and artillery. And yet the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut is terribly afraid that 
manufactures will supplant commerce. While the 
ship continues to be the pride and boast of Amer- 
ica, and of man, let no one decry manufactures; 
for without a constellation of auxiliar arts, that 
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manufactures, I must do these 
States the justice to remark, that they are already 
become a great manvfacturing country. The 
manufactures in iron, from the gathering of the 
ore, through the operations of forging and refining, 
up to the casting of hollow ware, the preparation 
of nails, and fabrication of cannon, are pursued 
with great ggecess. Works in pelts and skins, 
such as leatifer, military accoutrements, saddlery, 
trunks, gloves, breeches, shoes, boots, harness- 
making, and book-binding, are carried onto wide 
extent. Preparations of wood in cabinet ware, 
furniture, and carriages, are done in beautiful 
style ; in woollen goods, the combination of in- 
dustry, with skill, has passed from the family fire- 
side to public institutions. The brass-founder, the 
copper-smith, the jeweller, and the wire-worker, 
have made distinguished progress in their respect- 
ive arts. I pass over brewing, distillery, and a 
hundred other employments, that I may give credit 
to the Congress for the aid given to certain other 
branches of manufacture a few sessions ago. By 
an exemption of rags from the payment of duties, 
ample stock was provided for the paper mills, 
and an additional supply of the materials prepared 
for gazettes, pamphlets, and books, so necessary to 
a free and well-informed people. By a similar 
regulation in favor of regulus of antimony, the 
manufacture of types was favored. and such aid 
given to literature, that already the Greek and 
Latin classics appear in American print. The 
preparation of mill-stones, and flour, that staple of 
our country, was encouraged by permitting un- 
wrought burrs to be imported from their quartzy 
strata in France, free from imposts. In like man- 
ner the admission of clay, cork, gypsum, bristles, 
hides, bullion, furs, wool, and many other articles, 
have worked beneficial effects upon our domes- 
In this enumeration there is 
no mention of the manufactures which depress 
the character and prostrate the soul of man. 
hope the degeneracy which accompanies the silk 
manufacture at Lyons, the cotton manufacture at 
Manchester, and the hard-ware manufacture at 
Birmingham and Sheffield, will never, never be 
seen in these abodes of liberty. Indeed, it is im- 

ossible it should, while industry is rewarded 
with the highest wages, and where land can be 
bought at a moderate price. That compact popu- 
lation, where there are more mouths than food, 
and those statutes of apprenticeship and poor laws 
which tie up the hands of the subject, and almost 
deprive him of locomotion, are unknown among 
us. Themiseries consequent upon an over-popu- 
lation, and upon the manufactures which grow 
out of that state of society, are as yet so far off, 
that centuries must pass away before they will 
overtake us. 

The people moreover, it is contended, will not 
endure the embargo, and will, if it is not repealed, 
rise. in open opposition to their Government, by 
resisting it. Turbulent men may perhaps be 
found, who may make direct resistance to those 
statutes. But Mr. M. declared he had a better 
opinion of his countrymen than to suppose they 
He was 
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consoied by the reflection that American citizens 
were not only freemen but trained to the profess- 
ion and use of fire-arms as militiamen, accustom- 
ed to attend courts as jurors, called to decide dif- 
ferences as arbitrators, and privileged to vote as 
electors; they were besides instructed in the prin-, 
ciples of civil liberty, moral order, and religious: 
discipline; they comprehended welpthe value of 
life, property, and social connexiofs; and they 
had also steady habits of respect to themselves, 
and the laws enacted by men of their own choice. 
Such a people will consider maturely the turpi- 
tude of resisting the lawful authority. The awful 
consequences of treason will be perfectly foreseen 
and avoided. A people worthy to enjoy freedom, 
will not be prone to riotous conduct; on the con- 
trary, they will feel a strong co-operation of in- 
terest with duty, to prevent violence and disorder. 
The government which surpasses every other in 
strength is a popular government, where each 
individual, feeling himself to be a portion of the 
sovereignty, exerts himself to support the majesty 
of the laws. The yeomanry of the different com- 
monwealths have nothing to gain by mobs; they 
are the safeguards of the nation, and the deter- 
mined foes of rebellion. And as long as the farm- 
ers preserve their integrity, (and they will proba- 
bly maintain it longer than any other class,) so 
long will misrule and anarchy be prevented. 
Though a few intemperate and deluded men 
have already become ‘outrageous, their influence 
has been very limited and their reign exceedingly 
short. 

Another consequence of the embargo will be, 
itis urged, an annihilation of the military courage 
and glory of the nation. If by this observation is 
meant that it would be better to take warlike 
measures, I must take this opportunity of declar- 
ing, that it has always, since the commencement 
of my Congressional life, been a most desirable 
object with me to prepare for the worst of events. 
Peace has ever appeared to me the season to pre- 
pare for war, as Summer is the time to lay upa 
store for Winter, and youth to provide for old age. 
Accordingly, I have conceived it to be a leading 
object of my public duty, to vote for all the mea- 
sures proposed by others for the general defence, 
and to propose others myself. Ihave pressed the 
business of appropriations for fortifying cur weak 
places with a zeal that some of my friends may 
have deemed unfortunate. But if a war should 
be found necessary for the settlement. of these 
commercial disputes, I should think some further 
time would be requisite to prepare for it. I ques- 
tion whether we are in a condition to rush imme- 
diatelyto the hostile conflict. A little further 
preparation for the general welfare is probably 
necessary. Perhaps i may be influenced too much 
in this case by social feelings. 
New York city, I feel the most sincere concern 
for a. people who have long bestowed on me their 
confidence and loaded-me with honors. The 
works of defence erecting for their security are 
scatcely far enough advanced to be pronounced 
effectual; and I heartily hope that important, 
though vulnerable port, may be properly shielded 


A resident of 


before we contend with an enemy. I know, and 
all the world knows, the bravery of the Ameri- 
cans; while, therefore, I disregard the gasconading 
language of such as would talk us into war, Í 
would prepare seriously for that event. Being so 
prepared, we may remove the embargo and take 
our former position on the ocean with a manly 
and determined attitude, Until Congress shall 
take further measures of this kind, prudence would 
indicate a continuance in our present state, at least 
forashort time; and until the means of precaution 
and of security shall be more effectually provided, 
I shall, for one, be willing to bear the reproach 
of withholding my eager countrymen from the 
display of their courage, and the acquisition of 
glory. 

But we are told, that the evasions of the em- 
bargo laws are so frequent that they cannot be 
executed. This indeed is lamentably true. We 
read constantly in the gazettes of American flour 
offered for sale in the West Indies. The vegeta- 
ble alkali of New York and Vermont is advertised 
in Liverpool, as potash from Canada. Ships that 
were abroad when the embargo was laid, con- 
tinue to shun their country, though navigating in 
exile, under. the American flag. British vessels 
are chartered in our ports to carry on acommerce 
which our vessels are forbidden to engage in. 
The violators of the laws are making fortunes, 
while the conscientious observers of them are suf- 
fering sad privations. Tt would be easy to men- 
tion many more of these stratagems. The vivla- 
tion of a law is of itself no argument against its 
wisdom or duration. The statutes against lar- 
cency, forgery, burglary, and murder, are frequent- 
ly broken ; and yet it would be thought very 
strange if such occasional infractions should be 
pleaded as reasons for their repeal. If, on the 
whole, I was convinced, that the embargo laws 
could not be executed, I should consider them as 
worse than useless, and demanding an immediate 
repeal; or if I thought the adherence to them for 
the purpose of avoiding a foreign’ war, would in- 
volve us in a domestic one, there would on that 
supposition be not one moment's hesitation in my 
mind in preferring a contest abroad to contention 
at home. On these points, however, I want fur- 
ther information ; and I hope the motion on the 
table may be so disposed of, as to permit that in- 
formation to be brought before us. We shallthen 
discover how far the laws are inoperative through 
their own imperfect construction, through the 
carelessness of those whose duty itis to execute 
them, and through the general and avowed dispos 
sition of the people at large to disregard them. 
We shall also learn whether discontent and dis- 
affection have spread so through society, as our 
alarmists would persuade us. Having thus, sir, 
taken a view of our past and present condition, I 
shall, with your leave, offer a few remarks of a 
prospective kind. Let us now suppose the em- 
bargo actually removed, what would: be the con- 


‘sequence? There are several subjects of doubt 


and apprehension, directly before us. 
First, I feel if I should give my vote for the re- 
solution before the Senate, I should consent to a 
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surrender of the honor and independence of my 
country. For these, as long as any portion o 
them are confided to me, I hold myself, and this 
nation holds me, solemnly responsible. At the 
same time, I wish some method might be de- 
vised to give a partial outlet to our accumulated 
productions. I confidently hope this may be ac- 
eomplishéd without violating any prisciple, with- 
out incurring the least reproach. The conveni- 
ence of the citizens will thus be in unison with 
the honor of their Government. 

Secondly, the unqualified and unconditional 
removal of the existing restrictions would proba- 
ply give such a loose to commerce, that the reite- 
rated aggressions of former years would be re- 
vived, and impressment of seamen and passen- 
gers, capture and condemnation of vessels and 
cargoes, violations of territory, investment of our 
ports and harbors, and the murder of our citizens, 
be practised as heretofore. 

Thirdly, under existing circumstances, the safe- 
ty of commerce might require licenses to arm 
and make reprisals. And this warfare would in 
all probability soon be whetted up to war. And 
although I do not dread a state of hostility, when 
we are impelled thereto by just and necessary 
causes, as so calamitous an event as many of my 
friends are pleased to consider it, yet certainly it 
ought not to be courted, but on the other hand 
avoided if possible. It has been shrewdly ob- 
served by somebody, that nations now and then 
fall into plethoric habits. and that bloodletting is 
the most speedy and efficacious remedy. Whe- 
ther any of the State physicians shall pronounce 
that disease to exist, and shall attempt to cure it 
by abstinence or bleeding, my own opinion is that 
the repeal of the embargo ought to be accom- 
panied with various provisional and defensive 
measures, not expressed in the motion before the 
Senate. 

Fourthly—but I check myself and forbear to 
enlarge on these topics. Iu all our deliberations 
let us discard foreign preferences, and remember 
that on great publie questions, where alien Gov- 
ernments are brought into collision with our own, 
there ought to exist in our councils but one mind, 
cone spirit, one feeling, and these should be truly 
American. 


When Mr. M. concluded, the Senate adjourned. 


Tusspay, November 24. 


© Mr. ANDERSON, from the committee to whom 
-was referred the bill, entitled “An act to author- 
ize the conveyance of certain papers and docu- 
ments by the mail free of postage,” reported the 
bill without amendment. a 


THE EMBARGO.: 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th instant, for repealing 
the “Act laying an embargoon all ships aud ves- 
sels in the ports and harbors of the United States, 
and the several acts supplementary thereto.” 

Mr. Gives addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: Having 
Congress retired from the political world, and 


during the recess of j able it would have 


having little agency in the passing political 
scenes, living in a part of the country, t00, where 
there is little or no difference in political opinions, 
and where the embargo laws are almost univer- 
sally approved, I felt the real want of informa- 
tion upon the subject now under discussion. 

thought I knew something of the general objects 
of the embargo laws, and I had not been inatten- 
tive to their general operations upon society, as 
far as I had opportunities of observing thereupon. 

When I arrived here, and found that this sub- 
ject had excited so much sensibility in the minds 
of many gentlemen I met with, as to engross 
their whole thoughts, and almost to banish every 
other topic of conversation, I felt also a curiosity 
to know what were the horrible effects of these 
laws in other parts of the country, and which 
had escaped my observation in the part of the 
country in which I reside. Of course, sir, I have 
given to the gentlemen, who have favored us with 
their observations on both sides of the question 
under consideration, the most careful and respect- 
ful attention, and particularly to the gentlemen 
representing the eastern section of the Union, 
where most of this sensibility had been excited. 
I always listen to gentlemen from that part of the 
United States with pleasure, and generally re- 
ceive instruction from them ; but on this occasion, 
Iam reluctantly compelled to acknowledge, that 
I have received from them less satisfaction, and 
less information than usual; and still less con- 
viction. 

It was hardly to have been expected, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that after so many angry and turbulent pas- 
sions had been called into action. by the recent 
agitations throughout the whole United States, 
resulting from the elections by the people, to 
almost all the important offices within their gift, 
and particularly from the elections of Electors 
for choosing the President and Vice President of 
the United States, that gentlemen would have 
met here perfectly exempt from the feelings 
which this state of things was naturally caleu- 
lated to inspire. Much less was it to have been 
expected, sir, that gentlemen who had once pos- 
sessed the power of the nation, and who, from 
some cause or other, had lost it; (a loss, which 
they now tell us they but loo well remember, and 
I fear, might have added, foo deeply deplore,) gen- 
tlemen too, sir, who at one time during the elce- 
tioneering scene, had indulged the fond and de- 
lusive hope, that through the privations necessa- 
rily imposed upon our fellow-citizens, by the un- 
exampled aggressions of the belligerent Powers, 
they. might once more find their way to office and 
power, and who now find themselves disappointed 
in this darling expectation—it was not at all to 
be expected, sir, that these gentlemen should now 
appear here, perfectly exempt from the unpleasant 
feelings which so dreadful a disappointment must 
necessarily-have produced. It wasa demand upon 
human nature for too greata sacrifice; and how- 
ever desirable such an exemption might have 
been at the present moment, and however honor- 
been to those gentlemen, it 
was not expected. ` 
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But, sir, I had indulged a hope that the extra- | sions, the pressure of these aggressions presents 
“ordinary dangers and difficulties pressed upon us | most temptations to distrustsand divisions. Was 
by the aggressing belligerents, attended, too, with | there ever a stronger illustration of the truth and 
so many circumstances of indignity and insult, | correctness of this observation than the recent ef- 
would have awakened a sensibility in the bosom | forts made under the pressure of the embargo 
of every gentleman of this body, which would; laws? The moment the privations, reluctantly, 
have wholly suppressed, or at least suspended, | but necessarily imposed by these laws, became to 
these unpleasant feelings, until some measures, | be felt, was the moment of signal to every politi- 
consulting the general interests and welfare of | cal demagogue, who wished to find his way to 
the people, could have been devised, to meet, re- | office and to power, to excite the distrusts of the 
sist, and if possible, to subdue the extraordinary | people, and then to separate them from the Gov- 
crisis. But, sir, even in this hope too, I have been | ernment of their choice, by every exaggeration 
totally disappointed. Iwas the more encouraged | which ingenuity could devise, and every misrep- 
in this hope, when upon opening this debate the | resentation which falsehood could invent; noth- 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Hrutnovuse) | ing was omitted which it was conceived would 
Seemed sensible of this sacred obligation, imposed | have a tendency to effect this object. But, Mr. 
by the crisis; when he exhorted us, in conducting | President, the people of the United States must 
our deliberations, utterly to discard the influence | learn the lessen now, and at all future times, of 
of party spirit. It would have given me great | disrespecting the bold and disingenuous charges 
pleasure, sir, if the gentleman had afforded us a| and insinuations of such aspiring demagogues. 
magnanimous example of a precept so admirably | They must leara to respect and rally round their 
suited to the present stateof things. But in this too, | own Government, or they never can present a for- 
sir, I have been unfortunately disappointed. That| midable front to a foreign aggressor. Sir, the 
gentleman’s observations consisted almost exclu- people of the United States have already learnt 
_sively of retrospective animadversions upon the | this lesson. They have recently given an hon- 
original objects and horrible effects of the embargo orable and glorious example of their knowledge 
laws; without seeming to think it was worth his at- | in this respect. They have, in their recent elec- 
tention to favor us with any reflections upon the | tions, demonstrated to the nation and to the world 
prospective course of measures, which the people’s | that they possess too much good sense to become 
interests, the public safety, and general welfare, so | the dupes of these delusive artifices, and too much 
imperiously demand. That gentleman represented | patriotism to desert their Government, when it 
the embargo laws as mere acts of volition, im- | stands most in need of their support and energy. 
elled by no cause nor necessity; whilst the Brit-| The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Hiut- 
ish orders, and French edicts, were scarcely | House) has made the most strict, and I had al- 
glanced at, and certainly formed the least promi- | most said, uncharitable scrutiny into the objects 
nent feature of his observations. He represented | and effects of the embargo laws, in the delusive 
these laws as a wanton and wicked attack upon | hope, I presume, of obtaining a triumph over his 
commerce, with a view to its destruction, whilst | politica adversaries. I propose to follow the 
he seemed scarcely to have recollected the extra- | gentleman, in a fair and candid comparison of in- 
ordinary dangers and difficulties which over- | formation and opinions upon this subject; and I 
spread the ocean—indeed, sir, he described the shall do so in the most perfect confidence, that, 
ocean as perfectly free from dangers and diffi- | whenever a thorough examination of the objects 
culties, unruffled by any storms, and that we had | and effects of the embargo laws shall be made 
nothing to do but to unfurl our canvass to the | known, and the merits of the measure fully un- 
wind, that it would be filled with prosperous gales, | derstood, that there is not a man in the United 
and wafted to the ports of its destination, where | States who will not applaud and support the Ad- 
it would be received with open arms of friend- | ministration for its adoption, who. has the uncon- 
ship and hospitality. I wish, sir, with all my taminated heart of an American throbbing within 
heart, the gentleman could but realize these dream- | his bosom. ` 
ing visions; their reality would act like a magie | Sir, I have always understood that there were 
spell upon the embargo laws, and dissipate them | two objects contemplated by the embargo laws. 
ina moment! But, alas, sir, when we come to} The first, precautionary, operating upon our- 
“look at realities, when we turn our eyes vpon the | selves. The second, coercive, operating upon the 
real dangers and difficulties which do overspread | aggressing belligerents. Precautionary, in saving ` 
the ocean, we shall fiad them so formidable, that | our seamen, our ships, and our merchandise, from 
the wisdom of our undivided counsels, and the | the plunder of our enemies, and avoiding the ca- 
energy of our undivided agtion, will scarcely be | lamitics of war, Coercive, by addressing strong 
sufficient to resist and conquer them. To my | appeals to the interests of both the belligerents. 
great regret, sir, we now see, that the United | The first object has been answered beyond my 
States cannot even hope to be blessed with this | most sanguine expectations. To make a fair and 
union of mind and action, although certainly their | just estimate of this measure, reference should be 
“dearest interests demand it. had to our situation at the time of its adoption. 
Mr. President, perhaps the greatest inconveni-| At that time, the aggressions of both the belliger- 
enee attending popular governments, consists in | erents were such, as toleave the United States 
this; that whenever the union and energy of the | but a painful alternative in the choice of one of 
people are most required to resist foreign aggres- | three measures, to wit, the embargo, war, or sub- 
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mission. Iknow that this position has not been | 


admitted, though but faintly denied in the discas- 
sion. I shall however proceed upon this hypoth- 
esis for the present, and in the course of my ob- 
servations will prove its correctness by the state- 
ments of the gentlemen in favor of the resolution. 

Before the recommendation of the measure, 
the laudable and provident circumspection of the 


Administration had obtained tolerably correct es- | 


timates of the amount and value of the ships and 
merchandise belonging to the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States then afloat, and the amount and val- 
ue of what was shortly expected to be afloat; to- 
gether with a conjectural statement of the num- 
ber of the sgamen employed in the navigation 
thereof. 

It was found that merchandise to the value of 
one hundred millions of dollars was actually 
afloat, in vessels amounting in value to twenty 
millions more. That an amount of merchandise 
and vessels equal to fifty millions of dollars more, 
was expected to be shortly put afloat, and that it 


would require fifty thousand seamen to be em- | 


ployed in the navigation of this enormous amount 
of property. The Administration was informed 
of the hostile edicts of France previously issued, 
and then in a state of execution, and of an inten- 
tion on the part of Great Britain to issue her 
orders, the character and object of which were 
also known. The object was, to sweep this valu- 
able commerce from the ocean. The situation 
of this commerce was as well known to Great 
Britain, as to ourselves, and her inordinate cupid- 
ity could not withstand the temptation of the rich 
booty, she vainly thought within her power. 
This was the state of information at the time 
this measure was recommended. 

The President of the United States, ever watch- 
ful and anxious for the preservation of the per- 
sons and property of all our fellow-citizens, but 
particularly of the merchants, whose property is 
most exposed to danger, and of the seamen whose 
persons are also most exposed, recommended the 
embargo for the protection of both; and it has 
saved and protected both. Let us, now suppose, 
for a moment, that the President, possessed of this 
information, had not apprized the merchants and 
seamen of their danger, and had recommended no 
measure for their safety and protection; would 
he not in that case have merited and received the 
reproaches which the ignorance or ingratitude of 
merchantsand others have sounjustly heaped upon 
him, for his judicious and anxious attentions to 
their interests? It is admitted by all, that the 
embargo laws have saved this enormous amount 
of property, and this number of seamen, which, 
without them, would have forcibly gone into the 
hands of our enemies, to pamper their arrogance, 
stimulate their injustice, and increase their means 
of annoyance. : 

I should suppose, Mr. President, this saving 
worth some notice. But, sir, we are told thatin- 
stead of protecting our seamen, it has driven them 
out of the country, and into foreign service. 
believe, sir, that this fact is greatly exaggerated. 
But, sir, suppose for a moment that it is so, the 

~~ 10th Con. 2d Szss.—4 


Government has done all, in this respect, it was 

| bound to do. It placed these seamen in the 

bosoms of their friends and families, in a state of 
perfect security; and if they have since thought 

proper to abandon these blessings, and emigrate 

from their country, it was an act of choice, not 

of necessity. But, what would have been the 

unhappy destiny of these brave tars, if they had 

been permitted to have been carried into cap- 

tivity, and sent adrift on unfriendly and inhos- 

pitable shores? Why, sir, in that case, they would 

have had no choice; necessity would have driven 

them into a hard and ignominious service, to 

fight the battles of the authors of their dreadful 

calamities, against a nation with which their’ 
country was at peace. And is the bold and gen- 

erous American tar to be told, that he is to dis- 

respect the Administration for its anxious and 

effectual attentions to his interests? for reliev- 

ing him from a dreadful captivity? Even under 

the hardships he does suffer, and which I sin- 

cerely regret, every generous feeling of his noble 

heart would repel the base attempt with indig- 

nation. But, sir, the American seamen have not 

deserted their country ; foreign seamen may and 

probably have gone into foreign service; and, for 

one, Iam glad of it. I hope the will never re- 

turn; and I am willing to pass a law, in favor of 
the true-hearted American seamen, that these 
foreign seamen never should return. I would 

even prohibit them from being employed in. mer-. 
chant vessels. The American seamen have found 

employment in the country ; and whenever the 
proper season shall arrive for employing them on 

their proper element, you will find them, like true 

birds of passage, hovering in crowds upon your 
shores. 

Whilst considering this part of the subject, E 
cannot help expressing my regret that, at the 
time of passing our embargo laws, a proportion 
of our seamen was not taken into the public ser- 
vice; because, in my judgment, the nation re- 
quired their services, and it would have been 
some alleviation to their hardships, which the 
measure peculiarly imposed upon them, asa class 
of citizens, by affecting their immediate occupa- 
tion; and the other classes, as well as the public 
Treasury, were able to contribute to their alle- 
viation; and I am willing to do the same thing 
at this time. Indeed, its omission is the only re- 
gret I have ever felt, at the measures of the last 
Congress. I like the character—I like the open 
frankness, and the generous feelings of the honest 
American tar; and, whenever in my power, I am 
ready to give, and will with pleasure give him 
my protection and support. One of the most im- 
portant and agreeable effects of the embargo 
laws, is giving these honest fellows a safe asy- 
lum. But, sir, these are not the only good effects 
of the embargo. It has preserved our peace—it 
has saved our honor—it has saved our national 
independence. Are these savings not worth no- 
tice? Are these blessings not worth preserving ? 
The gentleman from Delaware (Mr. Ware) 
has, indeed, told us, that under the embargo laws, 
the United States are bleeding at every pore. 
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highest compliments to the measure is, that it j particular occupation, (a suffering I deplore as 
has saved us from the very calamity which the: much as any gentleman in the United States, ) 
gentleman attributed to it; but which, thanks to | yet the real owners of the property do not com- 
our’better stars and wiser counsels, does not exist. | plain; and almost the only grumblers are those 
The gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. Hiku- | who have nothing to grumble about. 
HOUSE.) not content with describing the general} But, says the gentleman, what has become of 
horrors of the embargo laws, has addressed him-| the farmer? The gentleman knows that lama 
self, in plaintive tones, to several particular | farmer, and that I have long borne the appella- 
classes of citizens, and has kindly informed each | tion with sincere pleasure; I may therefore be 
of his particular hardships and sufferings. The | presumed to know something of the situation of 
gentleman asks, what has become of the mer-! the farmer; and not only in my own name, but 
chant? What has become of the farmer? Jin the name of the whole happy, useful, and hon- 
know something of the situation of the farmer; | rable fraternity of American farmers, I will tell 
and, as to the merchant, I had felt serious appre- the gentleman what that situation is at this mo- 
hensions for his situation, until they were mate- | Ment. The American farmer is now enjoying 
rially relieved by the information given by the | the fruits of his honest industry, in peace and se- 
gentleman. The gentleman tells us that the | curity, blessed at the same time with every polit-, 
great capitalists do not suffer; they are in favor | ical, social, and domestic enjoyment, perfectly 
of the embargo; but the young, dashing, enter- | exempt from all vexations, and I had almost said 
prising merchant, without” capital, is destroyed. | taxations, and with pleasure beholds a surplus of 
This statement is highly honorable to the em- fourteen millions of dollars in the public Treasury 
bargo laws, and proves a great deal. The capi- | after paying every debt which could be demanded 
talist, who has property, finds its security under JOf the honor of the Government. All these 
the embargo; he is therefore in favor of the mea- | blessings. too, are sweetened by the noble con- 
sure; but the merchant. who has nothing, is de- | sciousness that they are enjoyed by him as a free- 
prived of an opportunity of making something | œan, and by a constant recollection, and perfect 
out of that nothing. But his rights are not af- | confidence, that he is protected in this enjoy- 
fected by the embargo; he is left in the enjoy- | ment by a Government which will never basely 
ment of the nothing he possessed; and has no | surrender his rights, nor the national sovereignty ¢ 
reason to complain that the embargo does not!to any foreign aggressor upon earth. Blessed 
give him something without laboring for it. {| with all these uninterrupted enjoyments, I agree 
regret. however, that these merchants, without | perfectly in sentiment with the gentleman from 
capital, have lost the chance of making their for- | New York, (Mr. Mrrcuity,) that with a heart 
tunes by the embargo; but even the most of these, ! overflowing with the most grateful affections, he 
the gentleman tells us. would probably have become should render thanks to the author of all good, that 
bankrupt, by their wild speculations, even if the in the bountiful dispensation of his providence, 
embargo were not in being; and. of course, their he has been pleased to pour so many blessings 
situation cannot be much worsted by it. i into the lap of the American farmer. Grumbling 
But, Mr. President. I am willing to admit that jand repining when thus favored, would, in my 
there are many worthy merchants, of small capi- | opinion, be impiety to Heaven, and ingratitude 
tal, who do suffer by the suspension of their em- ; to his own Government. 
ployments; and I am very sorry for them; but, The gentleman does not tell you, sir, that the 
this suffering is incidental to every coerced state ! farmer wants anything, but that he has plenty, 
of things; and is attributable, not properly to the; Over muci. The puzzle is, to know what to do 
embargo, but to the causes that rendered its adop- ‘with the surplus plenty. And how does the gen- 
tion indispensable. i teman advise the farmer to dispose of it? Why 
The gentleman, however, tells us, with the; he tells him, raise the embargo and it will increase 
most sympathetic feelings, that the ships of the the price of your surplus produce; and for this 
great capitalists are rotting at our wharves, and i supposed difference in price, he advises the farmer 
yet these capitalists are in favor of the embargo, ! to sell his own freedom and his country’s inde- 
Why, sir, this is a very plain case, when stript of | pendence ; and in this contemptible and misera- 
its exaggerations. The ships are precisely twelve | ble barter, to purchase bis own, and his country’s 
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vassalage—to cease to be a freeman, and to be- 
come a slave—to give up the noble feelings in- į 
spired by liberty and freedom, and to descend to 
the abject and ignominious existence ofa slave 
without any mental feeling whatever. Sir. let me | 
tell that gentleman, ia my own name and in the 
name of every farmer in the United States, that 
we would repel with indignity and indignation 
the disgraceful golden allurement, even if it could 
be realized. But, sir, dishonorable as the allure- 
ment is, itis fictitious, itis visionary. It could not 
be realized. I believe, and every sensible farmer 
will believe, that he has for the last ten months 
obtained more for his surplus plenty under the | 
embargo, than he could have done in any other | 
state of things, which was in the choice of the 
Government. Let us suppose that the immense 
mercantile capital which is admitted to have been | 
saved by the embargo had been seized and carried 
into foreign ports and there condemned ; what 
would have been its effeets upon the mercantile 
capital of this country? It would have so crip- 
pled our merchants, that they would not have 
been able for a long time to purchase the surplus 
produce of the nation. : 

But that isnot all, these merchants would have | 
claimed indemnification from the Government 
for losses which, in that case they would have 
urged, were sustained by its culpable neglect; 
and they would have plunged us into war, to re- 
pair so great an injury inflicted upon the nation ; 
the foreign plunderers too, would have told us, 
that they cared: but little about a war, as they 
had taken from us sufficient means for defraying 
its expense. Thus, in that state of things, a war 
would have been inevitable; and would you tell 
the farmer, that he would get more for his sur- 
plus produce in time of war, than he has received 
since the embargo? Sir, the farmer knows too 
well the calamities of war, to be thus deluded by 
these visionary golden dreams. In the event of 
war, he would not have received as much for his 
surplus produce, as under the embargo laws: 
hence, it obviously appears, from a fair estimate 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, (since we are 
compelled to resort to that standard, as the only 
orthodox test of oug national honor, national sen- 
d even national independence,) yes, sir, 
even according to that sordid standard, the farmer 
would have been the loser.. Besides, sir, to say 
nothing of the increased taxes, and other burdens 
indispensable to the support of war, who can count 
its chances, or limit its duration? Who can 
calculate its demoralizing consequences? But 
calamitous as war is, the American farmers would 
with eagerness encounter all its terrors, rather 
than surrender their own liberties, and the nation’s 
honor, independence, and sovereignty ; let us then 
for.a time, sir, bear our present privations—let 
war be the last experiment. ; 

But, sir, 1 will mention another circumstance, 
which may be some alleviation to the farmer, for 
the difference in the price of his surplus plenty 
now and in ordinary times. When the price of 
produce is low, the temptation to raise large crops 
will be lessened, and the farmer will turn a cer- 
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n of his labor to the improvement of 
his farm. The high prices of produce heretofore 

have induced the farmer to impose too much upon 

his land—too great demands have been made on 

it—and it has been in some degree exhausted. The 

embargo has apprized the farmer of this import- 
ant circumstance, and taught him his true inter- 
estin thisrespect. 1 have observed a great change 

in the application of labor, in this respect, and I 

have no doubt a general sentiment exists in favor 

of a still greater change. A greater portion of 
labor is also converted into household manufac- 

tures, which will lessen our demand and depend- 

ence upon foreign nations. In both these respects, | 
I believe, the operation of the embargo is favora- 

ble to the farmer, at the present moment, and will 

certainly be favorable to posterity, by transmit-° 
ting to ita more fertilized soil for cultivation. It 

will be favorable, at the present moment, in this 

respect—that, before the adoption of the embargo, 

the farmer was tempted to apply too great a pro- 
portion of his labor to the annual increase of crops, 

and too small a portion of it to the permanent im- 

provement and fertilization of his farm. I men- 

tion this as an alleviation, not as a complete ex- 

emption from the effects of the embargo, and its 

so far producing a beneficial influence upon cul- 

tivation and internal improvement. 

I hope by this time, Mr. President, that the 
gentleman will concur with me in opinion, that 
the situation of the American farmers is rather 
enviable than miserable—that he has good sense 
enough to make a just estimate of his own inter- 
ests, and possesses too much honorable sensibility 
not to repel with indignation every attempt to 
seduce him into a disgraceful surrender of his owa 
liberties or his country’s independence. 

Let us now take a view of its effects upon some 
other classes of cur fellow-citizens, which seem 
almost to have escaped the gentleman’s notice, or 
at least not to have excited so much of his plain- 
tive sympathies—I allude to the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, and the laborer. The manufacturer 
seems to be in such a state of prosperity, as rather 
to have excited the gentleman’s jealousy than his 
tender commiseration. He fears that the real 
object of the embargo was to erect the manufac- 
turing system upon the ruins of commerce. Ido 
not mean here, sir, to reply to the suggestion of 
this unfounded jealousy. I mean, in the course 
of these observations, to make that a subject of 
distinct and separate examination. I shail here 
however take the liberty of remarking, without 
the fear of still further exciting the gentleman’s 
jealousy, that I am extremely happy to see, not 
only that we have abundant fabrics for manufac- 
tures, but that we have artisans sufficient to mould 
them into all the articles necessary for home con- 
sumption, and thus lessen our dependence upon 
foreign nations for our supply. I rejoice, indeed, 
to see our infant manufactures growing into im- 
portance, and that the most successful experiment 
has attended every attempt at improvement. 
What is the situation of the mechanic and the la- 
borer? They have full employment, good wages, 
and cheap living. Iam told, sir, that within the 
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last year, one thousand: houses have been erected 
in Philadelphia. I see at this time more houses 
building at Georgetoown, even for mercantile 
purposes, and more improvements in this city, than 
ever I have seen before; and I believe this gener- 
ally to be the-case throughout the country. That 
this is a-correct statement of facts, [have no doubt. 
How, then, is this agreeable and unexpected scene 
accounted for,amidst this mercantile clamor about 
the stagnation ofbusiness? Itis because a greater 
proportion of the overgrown mercantile capital 
is now diverted from external commerce to inter- 
nal improvements. And I am strongly inclined 
to think that this transposition of a certain por- 
tion of the mercantile capital will produce a ben- 
eficial operation, in a national point of view, 
-and probably even more productive to the capital- 
ist than risking it in the employment of foreign 
trade. 

This I believe to bea fair, just, and candid state- 
ment of the operation of the embargo laws upon 
the several great classes of citizens; and, when 
correctly viewed, how-different in its aspect from 
the miserable-picture of horrors presented to us by 
the gentleman from-Connecticut! When you 
tell.a mechanic or a laborer of his distresses and 
sufferings, when he has full employment, good 
wages, and cheap living, he would laugh at you; 
he would either think you silly, or that you meant 
to treat him with indignity and insult. These 
are all the blessings he could wish, and they are 
enough for any man to possess, when he reflects 
upon the narrow span of human enjoyments this 
world affords. Sir, the miserable laborer on the 
other side the Atlantic would consider the enjoy- 
ments of the laborers here Elysium itself; and I 

_ can but lament, for the sake of suffering humani- 
ty, that it cannot find the way to these enjoy- 
ments. I presume that, during the late election- 
eering. scene, every laborer and mechanic in 
Pennsylvania was told a thousand times that he 
‘was ruined by the embargo; but thirty thousand 
votes (majority) have told these frantic, officious 
disturbers of the public quiet, in loud and awful 
‘tones, how silly and ridiculous they consider the 
suggestion. The recent elections in most of the 
other States speak the same emphatic language. 

Thave:been thus minute, Mr. President, in the 
examination ofthis part of the subject, as well to 
relieve ourselves from the miseries and appre- 
hensions of our own deluded imaginations, as to 

-relieve foreign nations, as far as was within my 
power, from their delusions, which I shall show 
inthe course of my observations, are the princi- 
pal if:not the only cause of the very hardships 
‘and sufferings so loudly and causelessly complain- 
ed of: by some gentlemen. Now, sir, take an im- 
-partial-review of the effects of the embargo laws, 
-as operating upon ourselves, and what is the actual 
result? Why, sir; as far as they were precau- 
tionary, their success’ has been complete; and 
avhilst in their general operations they-have been 
attended with some privations and sufferings, they 

“have not been without their beneficial effects on 
society. e 

The gentleman next triumphantly tells us, that 


the embargo laws have not had their expected 
effects upon the aggressing belligerents. That 
they have not had their complete effects; that 
they have not caused a revocation of the British 
orders and French decrees, will readily be admit- 
ted; but they certainly have not been without 
some beneficial effects upon those nations. Let 
me, however, ask, sir, is this failure a cause of 
triumph. to the gentleman? Does he feel more 
pleasure in the delusive expectation of a triumph 
over a political adversary, than in the triumph ot 
the nation over our common adversaries? Are 
his political feelings so strong, that they are to be 
indulged, even at the expense of his own, and his 
country’s interests? Does he vainly suppose, that, 
disregarding or postponing all consideration of 
the people’s interests, when their all is at stake, 
to the indulgence of these petty animosities, will 
give hima just claim to the people’s applause? 
If he does, sir, he is mistaken, It is by the re- 
verse of this conduct that he can -lay any just 
claim to their applause. It is by banishing his 
prejudices—it is by conquering his own passions, 
and by devoting the whole energy of his mind to 


‘their service, at this critical moment, that he can 


be justly entitled to their applause. This would 
be for him a glorious triumph—a triumph over 
his own passions; and it would secure him the 
public approbation, because the conduct would 
be right. Let us then, sir, hope for this concilia- 
tion, which would be so honorable to ourselves, 
and would promise so much advantage to the 
nation. 

In this spirit of conciliation and patriotism, 
then, Mr.’ President, let us inquire, first, what 
have been the actual effects of the embargo laws 
upon the aggressing belligerents? And, secondly, 
what are the actual causes of their failure of com- 
plete success? The first inquiry involves much 
mercantile information. I have only some views 
of general mercantile principles—I know little or 
nothing of their operative details—I had, there- 
fore, hoped for much information upon this part 
of the subject from gentlemen who possessed it; 
but have received very little satisfaction from 
them in that respect. 

The first effect of the embargo, upon the aggress- 
ing belligerents, was to lessen their inducements 
to war, by keeping out of their way the rich 
spoils of our commerce, which had invited their 
cupidity, and which was saved by those laws. if 
they had once possessed themselves of this enor- 
mous booty, it would have been a sure pledge for 
open and direct war. It would have defrayed the 
expenses of the war for several years. If they 
had not gone to war, they would have been com- 
pelled either to restore the captured property, or 
to make indemnification for it. Its amount alone 
would have been a. sufficient security against 
either of these acts of justice. And is it not bet- 


ter that this enormous amount of property should 


be on this side of the Atlantic, than on the other? 
In the hands of its lawful owners,than in the 
hands of unprincipled freebooters? Isit not better 


| that it should be drawn to our aid in the event of 


war, than applied to aid our unjust adversary ? 
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Upon this point, I presume, there can be but one 
opinion. 

The second effect, which the embargo laws 
have had on the aggressing belligerents, is to en- 
hance the prices of all American produce, especi- 
ally articles of the first necessity to them, to a 
considerable degree. and, if it be a little longer 
persisted in, will either banish our produce (which 
I believe indispensable to them) from their mar- 
kets altogether, or increase the prices to an enor- 
mous amount; and, of course, we may hope will 
furnish irresistible inducements for a relaxation 
of their hostile orders and edicts. However I 
may generally respect the me rcantile information 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. LLoYD,) 
and the gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. HiL- 
HOUSE,) they appear to me, on-this occasion, not 
to have been very correct. I have before me, 
two Prices Current from Liverpool, the one of 
the 8th, the other of the 20th September last. 
They, I presume, were written under no political 
‘pias, favorable to the United States. Let us draw 
our facts from them. I will begin with the arti- 
cle of the first necessity in Great Britain, and one 
which, at all times, excites her highest sensibility. 
She manifests, at all times, more anxiety about 
her corn laws, than any other subject of her po- 
litical economy. This is a necessary result from 
the peculiar state of her population. 

Let us then inquire, what is the present state 
of breadstuffs in Great Britain. In the Liver- 
pool Price Current of the 8th of September, I find 
this information upon this subject : 

«Our grain market, for the most part of the last 
‘month was very dull; however, within this day or two 
there have been some extensive sales made of New 
York wheat at 13s. and 3d. at 70 lbs., and the holders 
now demand 18s. and 6d. to 14s. for prime parcels, 
which may possibly be obtained, as the appearances 
for the harvest in most parts of this kingdom are not 
quite so favorable as was at first thought, the late heavy 
rains having proved injurious in many places, and the 
grain is much lighter in the ear than former seasons 5 
but as the dealers and country millers buy only to sup- 
ply their immediate wants, we do not calculate upon a 
material improvement on the annexed prices, unless 
some export vent to Spain or our West India colonies 
takes place. . Good sweet American flour is not to be 
had in this market.” 

In the Price Current of the 20th, I find these 
observations: 

«Large speculations have lately been. made in to- 
bacco, in consequence of our stock becoming limited ; 
but should the embargo be raised, this and every other 
description of your produce must very materially de- 
cline in price, wheat and flour excepted. 

« Our stocks of grain are but moderate, although we 
have been much favored in our harvest.” 


What reflection does this information naturally 
present to the mind? That the crop is limited; 
that breadstuffs are high, and likely to be higher; 
that there is such a deficiency of breadstuffs, that 
our whole supply will not. depress the market, 
even in the event of raising the embargo; and 
certainly continuing it, which does not seem 
at all calculated upon in England,) would lessen 


Senate. 


| the qua 
and price. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Hirt- 
| HOUSE) tells us we cannot starve Great Britain, 
she, being mistress of the trade of the world, will 
supply herself with breadstuffs from other quar- 
ters and particularly from Spanish America. I 
never heard it suggested, except by the gentlemen 
in the opposition, that we could starve Great Brit- 
ain; but that. through our produce, particularly 
our breadstufls, we could make a strong appeal 
to her interests. This fact is demonstrated to 
my mind. The Liverpool merchants differ with 
the gentleman in his mercantile information. 
They tell us that our whole supply of breadstuffs 
will not depress their market. Ifa ready supply 
could be obtained elsewhere, upon better terms, 
there would be no need of a supply from us. But 
when has it happened, that Spanish America 
could afford this supply? So far from affording 
a supply to Great Britain, it gets a portion of its 
own supply from us. The gentleman tells us that 
Spanish Americans export great quantities of 
hides and tallow. That is true; these, however, 
are not breadstuffs. It is not pretended that Great 
Britain is in want of meat, but bread; bread is an 
essential of life; meat is no substitute for bread; 
it could not prevent even a famine. These docu- 
ments also go to show the reason of the low price 
of New York flour, quoted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Luoyp.) It is because the 
flour was not sweet; it had been so long kept as 
to become sour. I have no doubt that the British 
Cabinet is now looking at this subject with great 
anxiety; and particularly at our movements in 
relation to it. Again, sir; suppose Great Britain 
should be able to provision her Islands, it would 
be at such an expensive rate as to render them 
very unprofitable. 

The next important article is cotton. Let us 
see the prices current respecting that article: 


“The operations in our cotton market during the 
whole of last month have been immense, while our to- 
tal imports are inadequate to one-half the usual month- 
ly consumption ; as the stocks of this article have be- 
come more depressed, the speculators continue purchas- 
ing with increased spirit, and many of them have 
already realized considerable profits; we therefore 
quote an advance on all descriptions of cotton, of from 
4d. to 6d. per lb. above our last month’s rates, which 
has principally occurred within the last ten days; but 
we must beg leave to remark, that such unexampled 
advances are scarcely ever so well maintained as when 
they are gradually established, and some occurrence 
may, perhaps, shortly take place to put a stop to fur- 
ther speculations; we are, however, of opinion, that 
prices may yet be driven considerably higher, although 
they have to encounter an extremely bad trade in Mans 
chester.” 

« West India cottons have advanced nearly in the 
same proportion as American, and the recent arrivals 
have fully brought the annexed prices, with every ap- 
pearance of much higher being realized.” 

“In cottons we have a great stir; and should we 
not soon have arrivals from the Brazils, prices must be 
enormous.” 
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Here the Liverpool merchants tell us, not only | from whence these articles can be supplied, except 
that the prices are extremely high, and may be | from the United States. It should also be recol- 
driven much higher, unless some occurrence (to į lected that timber and fumber are not of annual 
wit, raising the embargo) may perhaps shortly | growth, they are part of the veteran sturdy oak 
take place, to put a stop to further speculation; itself; and therefore that their deficiency cannot 
but that the total imports are inadequate to one- | be so easily supplied as is suggested in relation to 
half the usual monthly consumption. Now, sir, | cotton. 
whence is one-half of the usual consumption of | The next article I shall mention, is tobacco. 
cotton to be supplied to the British market. The} What say the Liverpool merchants respecting 
British merchants seem totally ata loss for a sup- | this article ? , 
piy from any place; but the gentleman from Con-| «During the last month tobacco has experienced 
necticut (Mr. HILLROUSE) ‘has pointed out sev- : some fluctuation, and sales have been made at prices 
eral places of supply—the East and West Indies; under those quoted; but some considerable orders hav- 
aud even Africa has been resorted to. They have | ing appeared for export, the market has again settled 
-supplies from all these places now, and yet the | at these rates, and if any opening to the continent of 
Liverpool merchants tell you that the whole im- | Europe, through the medium of Holland, should be 
ports are not equal to one-half the monthly con- | found, an advance may be expected ; on the contrary, 
sumption; I therefore have no confidence in the j if we have only our home consumption to depend upon, 
statement made by the gentleman. With respect little alteration can take place until the sentiments of 
to the illustration of his position, by stating the ; the American Government be known at the meeting of 
supposed analogous case of his butter merchants, | Congress in November next. 

Ishall make no reply. Its fallacy was ably de-| Jt is admitted that tobacco is not an article of 
monstrated by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. | the first necessity ; it is, however, material to the 
Crawrorp.) I will only incidentally remark, | manufacturer, and highly important to the rev- 
however, that it is the first time I ever recollect | enue. 
to ‘have. seen. that gentleman in debate, when it | Naval stores are also certainly entitled to some 
“appeared to me that he did not know on which | consideration, although some supply of those arti- 
“side his own. bread was buttered. cles is now furnished from Sweden. 

‘But the gentleman tells us, that the provident | _ Ihave selected these articles as specimens of the 
British Government has sent cotton seed to Africa | intimacy and importance of the commercial con- 
to answer a supply of cotton; that cotton is an | nexion between the United States and Great Brit- 
annual plant, and cf course a competent supply | ain; and to demonstrate that it cannot be with- 
may be produed from that quarter. Iam inclined | drawn on our part without essentially affecting 
to think that this provident Government does not | her interests. Again, sir; what effect will this 
rely much upon this resource; because I imagine | recession of intercourse have upon the revenue of 
the whole quantity of seed sent thither, would | that country? Ishall make no minute estimate, 
not be equal to the offal from one good South | but it will certainly have an effect which cannot 
Carolina plantation; and although cotton is cer- | be disregarded; and the rather when it is recol- 
tainly an annual plant, yet the conversion of the lected that Great Britain has imposed an export 
Jabor of society from one occupation to another, | duty of four per cent. upon her goods sent to the 
is not the effect of an annual effort. It is one of | United States, which produces to her an annual 
the most difficult operations to he performed on | revenue of about six hundred thousand dollars, 
society. I therefore feel no apprehension of a probably much more; and that this is a discrimi- 
supply from this source, at least, for many years. | nating duty against the United States, which 
If Great: Britain should be cut off from one-half į ought to have been repelled ‘the moment it was 
of her supply of cotton, it would certainly place į laid; and especially, as it was avowed that it was 
the many thousand manufacturers employed in | imposed upon the United States with the view of 
the various branches of ihe cotton business, in a | placing them on the same footing with the British 
state of great- distress; and must command the | Colonies. 
attention of the British Government. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. LLoyp) 
z The next article I.shall mention, is the article | tells us, even suppose that your embargo lawsdrive 
of timber or lumber. I mention these articles | fifty thousand, or more. manufacturers from their 
“particularly in relation to the supply of the West | employment in Great Britain, it will only add to 

ndies; and the rather, as the traders to these | her naval and military strength. It would only 

Islands have been foremost in urging the British | give her fifty thousand seamen or soldiers more 

hostile orders. I recollect, sometime since, to have | than she now has. This, sir, is an unfortunate 
seen a report made, I believe to the House of | specimen of the prosperity which Great Britain 
“Commons, showing the proportion of these articles | is supposed to derive from the embargo laws. If 
imported to the West Indies from the United | 1 am rightly informed, generaily, and particularly 
‘States, in relation ‘to the same articles imported | yesterday, by the learned gentleman from New 
thither “from all the rest of the world ; and the | York, (Mr. Mrrcntxt,) of the materials of which 
‘proportion of these articles, was ninety-nine in the | the manufacturers consist, I am disposed to think 
+ hundred, imported from the United States. - It is | they would make poor seamen, and sorry soldiers. 
“known that these articlés are indispensable to the | I do not think the world would have much to 
exports from those Islands ; particularly rum, su- fear from their prowess. They are fit for manu- 
gar, and molasses. And I am at a loss to know | facturers, and nothing else; and if driven from 
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their habitual employments they must starve, OF 
become a charge upon the nation. But, sir, the 
conversion of fifty thousand productive and even 
expensive laborers, could not coutribute much to 
the wealth or power of any nation; and such an 
operation in Great Britain, where the poor rates 
are sufficiently high already, would command the 
serious attention of the Government. 

There is something essential to the physical 
power of a nation, besides the numbers of seamen 
and soldiers. It is money, it is revenue. This 
opetation upon labor could not be productive of} 
revenue, but would be an enormous charge upon 
it. Iam therefore inclined to think that the Brit- 
ish Cabinet would not feel any great obligation to 
the gentleman for his ingenious discovery. All 
these considerations must present strong induce- 
ments to Great Britain to revoke her hostile or- 
ders; but she has hitherto refused to do so. 

Let a candid inquiry be now made into the 
actual causes of this refusal. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Luoyp) iuforms us, that 
the British Cabinet showed some solicitude about 
the embargo laws, till some time between the 
92d of June and the 29th of July last, within 
which time information flowed in upon them, 
which relieved them from this solicitude, and 
reconciled thera to the embargo. {Mr. Lioyp 
rose toexplain. Hesaid he referred to the months 
of June and July, without mentioning any par- 
ticular days of those months.] I admit that the 
gentleman did not mention the particular days; 
{ took the particular days, for greater precision, 
from the correspondence between Mr. Pinkney 
and Mr. Madison, from which I presume the gen- 
tleman had drawn his information. 

What was the information that flowed in upon 
the British Cabinet, from the 22d June to the 29th 
of July? That period announced two events. 
First, the wonderful revolution in Spain, although 
this event must have been pretty well understood 
in London before even the 22d of June, perhaps 
not to its full extent. The other event was, the 
paltry attempt at the resistance of the embargo 
laws in Vermont, magnified into a formidable 
insurrection against the Government; and the 
unhappy discontents manifested in Boston and its 
neighborhood, together with the results of the 
elections in Massachusetts. All these circum- 
stances were certainly greatly exaggerated, or 
utterly misrepresented. Here then, sir, we clearly 
discern the real causes of the refusal of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet to meet the just and honorable prop- 
osition of the United States, «nd to revoke their 
Orders in Council. The Spanish Revolution, no 
doubt, contributed to their determination ; but 
the principal cause was our own divisions and 
discontents, either wholly misrepresented or high- 
ly exaggerated. 

Before the 22d June Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Can- 
ning were engaged in the most informal and 
friendly communications ; Mr. Canning had gone 
so far as to intimate to Mr. Pinkney that he might 
in a few days expect to be able to communicate 
to his Government some agreeable intelligence, 


evidently meaning either the revocation, or relax- 


ation of the hostile orders. But unfortunately, 
shortly after the 22d June, the packet arrived 
with this flood of disgraceful information from 
the United States. Immediately after the receipt 
of this misinformation, Mr. Canning changes his. 
conduct. All informal conferences with Mr. 
Pinkney are denied, and a formal note demand- 
ed, in reply to which, the note of refusal was re- 
turned, marked, as we have seen, with indignity 
and insult to the United States. $ 
Now, sir, let me ask, whether these facts do not 
demonstrate that the continuation of the hostile or- 
ders is principally, if not solely, owing to the dis- 
honorable divisionsand discontents in thiscountry, 
and the exaggerated accounts given of them to 
the British Government? ‘That events in Spain 
alone, however intoxicating to the British Cab- 
inet, were not, of themselves, sufficient to produce 
this effect; because they were known before the 
change in Mr. Canning’s conduct took place, and 
had not produced that effect. But, the moment 
the extravagant accounts of the discontents and 


divisions in this country were received, was the 
moment of change in Mr. Capning’s conduct, and, 
therefore, must be considered as the real cause 
that produced it. Besides, sir, was not this change 
of conduct the natural effect of this disgraceful 
information? When Mr. Canning was informed 
that the people of the United States had become 
false to themselves; had refused to bear the ne- 
cessary privations imposed by the Government; 
had in fact, separated themselves from their own 
Government—that they would elect persons to 
office. who would, voluntarily, yield obedience to 
Mr. Canning’s orders—what inducements could 
he have for their revocation? if obedience and 
submission were gratuitously tendered by the 
people of the United States, he had certainly noth- 
ing to do but graciously to accept them 3 and his 
note affords full evidence of this impression on 
his mind. The refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to revoke their hostile orders, therefore, ap- 
pears not to have been founded upon a calculation 
of its interests upon correct information ; but upon 
a miscalculation of its interests upon misinforma- 
tion. How much, then, is it to be lamented, 
Mr. President, that our sufferings and privations 
should be continued, by the discontents which 
were intended to remedy them? How can the 
authors of these discontents reconcile their con- 
duct to the nation, or to their own consciences? 
What compensation or atonement can they ever 
hope to make to the people for the protraction 
of their privationsand sufferings? What, for the 
disgrace brought upon the nation? What, for all 
the horrors and calamities of war, which may, 
and probably will, be the consequences of such 
conduct? Let the infatuated authors of itanswer 
these questions. Ages of services cannot atone 
for these cruel, these unfortunate errors. 

It is asked sir, how do the embargo laws ope- 
rate on France? It is readily admitted, that the 
commercial connexion between the United States 
and France is not of such a nature as to make a 
suspension of it operate as injurious to France 

herself, particularly in the interior, as on Great 
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Britain. But our commerce cannot be deemed | against both belligerents, the embargo appears to His 
unimportant to France, in the feeble state of her | Majesty to have been manifestly unjust, as, according 
navy. At the time, too, of laying the embargo, | to every principle of justice, that redress ought to have 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland, were in alliance been first sought from the party originating the wrong. 
with, or, in subjection to France. lts pressure And His Majesty cannot consent to buy off that hostility, 


was materially felt by Spain and Portugal, from which America ought not to have extended to him, at 
their want òf provisions; and it is questionable the expense of a concession made not to America, but 


how far that measure contributed to the convention to France. 


. se ; i 

for theevacuation of Portugal by the French army. If, as it has more generally been represented by the 

The want of provisions being one ground alleged | Government of the United States, the embargo is only 
wa prov H & > to be considered as an innocent, municipal regulation, 


for their late convention for that purpose. which affects none but the United States themselves, 
The French West India islands, 100; have felt | and with which no foreign State has any concern; 
the pressure with great severity. They are at | viewed in this light, His Majesty does not conceive 
this moment in a state of blockade. There were | that he has the right or the pretension to make any 
probably two objects in this blockade. The one | complaint of it; and he has made none.” 
to reduce the French islands for want of provis-| «His Majesty would not hesitate to contribute in 
ions. The other, to seize upon their merchant | any manner in his power to restore to the commerce of 
ships, which it was presumed would hasten thither | the United States its wonted activity; and if it were 
immediately upon raising the embargo. And it} possible fo make any sacrifice for the repeal of the em- 
appeared extremely well-timed to effect that ob- | bargo, without appearing to deprecate it as a measure 
ject, if Congress, upon their first meeting, nad | of hostility, he would gladly have facilitated its remo- 
been weak or pusillanimous enough to have raised val as a measure of inconvenient restriction upon the 
it. The loss of these islands would be severely | American people.” 
felt by the French Emperor, and would probably | Let me now ask you, Mr. President, what feel- 
produce some regret on his part in having con- ings must rush themselves into your bosom, upon 
tributed to drive the United States to the ex- hearing this last, this arrogant insinuation ? 
tremity of the embargo laws. What must be the feelings of every war-worn 
But, sir, gentlemen are very much alarmed at | veteran, who has so long enjoyed the pleasing 
an expression ina late French exposé. They | consciousness of having been instrumental in 
have made some general allusions to it, but in so | achieving his country’s independence? What 
vague a manner, as not to be understood with pre- | must be the feelings of every. young Ameri- 
cision. As I am always fond of a correct state- | can, who has not basely degenerated from his 
ment of facts, I will read the expression probably ; father’s virtues? Do you not see, sir, in this sen- 
alluded to: “The Americans, a people who in- | tence, almost a direct overture of the interference 
t yolve their fortunes, their prosperity, and almost | of His Most Gracious Majesty in our political con- 
‘ their existence, in commerce, have given an ex-| cerns? Do you not see the vain and idle effort 
‘ ample of a great and courageous sacrifice. They | to encourage discontents by the expression of His 
t have suspended, by a general embargo, all com- Majesty’s good disposition to interpose his good 
‘merce and navigation, rather than shamefully | offices to relieve the American people from the 
© submit to that tribute, which the English impose | inconvenient restrictions imposed on them by 
í on the navigation of all nations.” Icannot con- | their own Government? What indignity, what 
ceive the importance attached to this expression, | insult ċoald be greater upon the American people ? 
or the view with which it was introduced. It is} What could more clearly demonstrate the infatu- 
to be remarked that this is the character given to| ation, the intoxication of Mr. Canning’s mind, 
this measure throughout all Europe, and by none | produced by the unfortunate flood of misinforma- 
more loudly and decisively, than by the Federal | tion which had poured inuponhim? The Ameri- 
American merchants now in Great Britain. can people will repel the overture with indigna- 
Itis only on this side of the Atlantic, that we | tion, with disdain; and sir,as a sure and pleasing 
hear it described as a weak or wicked measure. | anticipation of this result I rejoiced to see the 
But what of all this, sir? Will this French ex- | indignant resentment manifested by the gentle- 
pression change the real character of the meas- j man from Delaware (Mr. Warre.) It was the 
ure? Shall we change our own opinions of the} more honorable to him, sir, because it. was the 
true character of the measure because the French | triumph of his American feelings over a host 
Government has thought proper to pronounce an } of prejudices with which I fear he is surrounded. 
opinion upon it? Are we told to abandon our) I always knew that gentleman to be a patriot, and 
own tight of judging of our own measures, be-i when it shall become necessary, I expect to see 
cause the French Government officiously under- | him amongst the foremost in the ranks of honor, 
takes to judge for us? Sir, to me it is perfectly | in the defence of his country’s rights. 
indifferent, what the French Government thinks! Yes, sir, this insulting overture will doubtless 
upon the subject; I shall take the liberty of exer- | burst the strong fetters of the prejudices of thou- 
cising my own judgment upon it, perfectly exempt | sands of other American patriots, who will rally 
from any. extraneous influence whatever. “| to the standard of their own Government, and 
‘Mr. Canning, sir, has also undertaken to say | will teach Mr. Canning how little he knows of 
sonvething respecting the character ofthe embargo | American character, or the American sensibility, 
laws. Let us hear what he says upon the subject: | when he thus ventures to insult it. , 
“If considered as a measure of impartial hostility} Sir, the sentiments contained in this extraordi- 
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nary note of Mr. Canning’s are not new to me. 
I have seen them for some months in some of the 
Boston newspapers—it contains nothing more 
than the ridiculous intimations contained in them, 
reduced to the form of a diplomatic note, not at all 
improved, nor dignified, nor better calculated to 
effect their object, by the sarcastic insolence of 
Mr. Canning. 

Upon an impartial review of the whole of this | 
part of the subject, Mr. President, I think I am | 
warranted in the conclusion thatthe embargo laws 
have not been without materially beneficial effects 
upon both the belligerents; that they have pre- 
sented strong appeals to the interests of both, but 
that these appeals have not produced their com- 
plete effect. Ihave no hesitation in saying, sir, | 
that when the proper time shall atrive—if these | 
orders and decrees shall unfortunately be perse- | 
vered in—-I shall, for one, be ready to make still | 
stronger appeals to their interests—appeals lim- 
ited only by the whole force and energy of the 
nation. 

I think also, sir, I am warranted in concluding, 
that if the embargo laws have failed of complete 
success, their failure has heen owing to extraor- 
dinary causes, which could neither have been fore- 
seen nor anticipated at the time of the adoption 
of the measure, and therefore cannot furnish any 
imputation against its policy or wisdom. 

Permit me now, sir, to make some observations 
upon the general character of this measure, as well 
as replies to some of the more general objections 
brought against it. I have said, sir, that there are 
no substitutes for the embargo, but war or sub- 
mission. I will now proceed to prove this posi- 
tion. A repeal of the embargo, without a substi- 
tute, is submission ; if with a substitute, it is war. 
Gentlemen in the opposition seem fully sensible 
of the delicacy and urgency of this part of the 
question. When pressed for their substitute, they 
manifest vast reluctance in producing it. 

The gentleman from Delaware, indeed, told us 
he was not the pioneer of the Administration. I 
never knew that he was called upon to act in that 
character; but I hope he will not voluntarily act 
as the sapper nor the miner of the Administra- 
tion, especially when he must behold the Admin- 
istration assailed by the two most powerful belli- 
gerents in the world, unfortunately aided I fear 
too, sir, by a-host of domestic sappers and miners, 
and underminers in the bargain. I am sure, sir, 
the gentleman will not take upon himself such a 
character. The gentleman, however, did not with- 
hold from us an intimation, at least, of his substi- 
tute—an intimation which could not be mistaken. 
It was war with France. The question there- 
fore as to him is at an end upon this point. War 
is the substitute. 

Bat, the gentleman from 
Hitaovss,) after protesting against furnishing 
any substitute, intimates merely that he is in favor 
of an armed commerce. Why, sir, do gentlemen | 
in the opposition manifest such a reluctance in 
producing a substitute, if they have one? They 
seem to be laboring under an impression that this 
isa mere question between themselves and the 


Connecticut, (Mr. 


Administration—ap unimportant question of ins 
and outs. The question is certainly of a very dif- 
ferent description. It is a question between this 
nation and foreign nations. It is a question in- 
volving our national existence aud independence, 
and the dearest rights of the people. 

Let me tell these gentlemen, sir, that the peo- 
ple have a right to demand a substitute from them, 
if they have one; not merely a vague insinuation 
to fill up a chasm in a defective argument, but a 
written proposition, reduced to form, presented 
for serious consideration; that every word may 
be strictly examined, and all its bearings seen. 
Then, sir, we should be in a state of preparation 
to make a choice between such substitute and the 
measures of the Administration. 

Besides, sir, if this obligation were disregarded, 
every rule of criticism, every principle of common 
sense, would require a substitute. If you criticise 
upon a sentence in writing, the criticism is incom- 
plete until you show a better. In law pleadings, 
if you object to a plea, as defective, you are bound 
to show a better. And certainly, sir, the magni- 
tude of the question does not lessen the obligation 
imposed by the ordinary rules of common sense. 
Again,sir,1 bardly could have supposed that gen- 
tlemen of such lofty pretensions to wisdom and 
talents would have contented themselves with the 
humble office of finding fault, without furnishing 
the proper correction. This inactive conduct— 
this doing nothing for the people in these danger- 
ous and critical times—can furnish but a poor 
claim to the people’s gcatitude and applause. 

But, sir, I will consider the geutleman’s substi- 
tute, even with the glimmering views of it which 
he has presented. His substitute is an armed 
commerce. Would he extend it to acts of repri- 
sal? If so, it is immediate war. Would he stop 
shortof that? It would still be war, but of a more 
inefficient kind. If our vessels are to arm, I pre- 
sume their arms are to be used in self-defence— 
they would be used against both the belligerents. 
In the present temper of Great Britain, the first 
gun fired ina spirit of hostility,even with a blank 
eartridge—or if it were a pop-gun—would be in- 
stant war. It would bea signal to her navy to 
seize upon the whole of our commerce, which 
would be spread upon the ocean the moment of 
raising the embargo. The gentleman’s substitute 
I therefore believe to be war, and war of the most 
inefficient kind. A repeal of the embargo, with- 
out a substitute, is submission. Submission to 
what? To colonization, to taxation. to tribute !— 
That this is the true character of the British 
Orders and Acts of Parliament, we not only know 
from the measures themselves, but we know it was 
so understood in the British Parliament at the time 
of their adoption. Asan evidence of this fact, let 
me call your most serious attention, sir, to some 
of the observations made in Parliament at the time 
of their adoption, particularly the observations of 
Lord Grenville in the House of Lords. 

His Lordshipsaid: “As to the duties proposed to 
cbe levied under these Orders of Council, he 
: should only say, that when the peace of 1783 took 
, place, he never thought that he should have lived, 
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‘ orthat the British Parliament should have lived 
‘ to see the day’when a proposition should be made 
‘to tax America!” And when a similar sugges- 
tion was made in the House of Commons, what 
was Mr. Canning’s reply? Did he deny the 
object? No, sir; but begged the gentlemen in 
the opposition not to tell the secret to the Ameri- 
cans! Hush, gentlemen, was, in substance, his 
reply. Thus adding indignity and insult to the 
arrogant pretension. - Upon this part of the sub- 
ject, I shall make no comment. It is impossible 
to improve the eloquence ‘of this Parliamentary 
language! It must strike deep into the heart of 
every true American. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Hirt- 
HOUSE) says, ho tribute will be paid, because there 
will be no inducement to pay it. France will 
not receive vessels iuto her ports, which have sub- 
mitted to such a disgrace. It is admitted that the 
tribute is imposed; and to avoid the payment of 
it, we are to look to France: to give up ovr 
national character, and our national honor to the 
safe-keeping of the French Emperor. [The gen- 
tleman rose to explain. He protested against 
making any such inference.] This was admitted. 
He only stated the facts, and I supplied the infer- 
ence. The inference from the facts I deem irre- 
sistible. . I despise, sir, this miserable subterfuge. 
Let us act like a nation of freemen—let us be 
the conservators of our own honor and character. 
We should be the gainers by it upon the most 
economical calculation, in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Our national character is now worth 
more than the delusive gains held out by this 
miserable commerce, and would sell for more in 
every market; submit to this disgraceful tribute, 
it would not be worth a cent, and would not sell 
for it in any market. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. HiL- 
nouse) says, that the embargo is submission to 
the mandates of botn France and Great Britain, 
and, therefore, dishonorable. He makes this state- 
ment—France says, you shall not trade with 
Great Britain; Great Britain says, you shall not 
trade with France; and we say, we will not 
trade with either, and, therefore, gratify both. 
The fallacy of this argument consists in the mis- 
statement. France says you may trade with me, 
and I am anxious you should do so, but you shall 
not trade with Great Britain; we say, we will not 
trade with you, nor with Great Britain. Now. 
sir, is this yielding to the: mandate, or gratifying 
the wish of France? Certainly not. Great Bri- 
tain uses the same language, and meets with the 
same repiy. Now I contend that we have neither 
yielded submission, nor gratified the wish of either; 
but have resisted the wishes and mandates of 
both; and I have no doubt that both are astonish- 
ed at the honorable and dignified attitude we 
have-assumed and hitherto persisted in. 

But, sir, the gentleman intimates, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has suspended a 
rod over the head of Great. Britain, and asks, 
whether an American would negotiate with a 
tod suspended over his head? Let me ask. in 


submission ; not indeed, while the rod is suspend- 
ed over our heads; but whilst it is applied with 
the most unrelenting severity to our backs? I 
was reajly hurt, sir, to see that any gentleman 
could make an observation which would bear the 
most distant tint of an apology for Great Britain; 
and I cannot conevive how any gentleman can 
reconcile it to himself, when he reflects upon the 
many outrages committed by Great Britain against 
the United States, before even any attempt was 
made to do ourselves justice—and that these out- 
rages were increased, in proportion to our patience 
under them. 

Thegentleman from Massachusetts( Mr. Luoyp) 
expresses his fears of some design for the destruc- 
tion of commerce. He tells us, our commerce 
has grown to an enormous size, and warns us that 
it is not to be trifled with. The gentleman from 
Connecticut, too, tells us, that the avowed, was 
not the real object, of the embargo laws; and 
that he so prophesied at the time of passing them; 
that their real object was to encourage manufac- 
tures, at the expense of commerce. This charge 
of insincerity isa serious one. It is of a nature 
to impose a restraint upon the feelings, against 
making the merited reply. It has excited my 
surprise more than anything I ever heard fall 
from that gentleman ; and the only apology I can 
find for it, is, that he unfortunately prophesied it. 
ltisa painful effort of the mind to admit our- 
selves false prophets. By this time, it is impossi- 
ble but the gentleman must be convinced that 
this was a false prophecy. He reminds me of the 
two lines in Hudibras: 


“A man convine’d against his will, 
Ts of the same opinion still.” 


The gentleman must be convinced, but retains 
the same opinion. Sir, whether it be a suspicion, 
or a jealousy, or whatever delusion the gentleman 
is laboring under, I peremptorily deny the exist- 
ence of the fact he has insinuated. How has it 
happened that the commerce of the United States 
has become. so enormous, but from the fostering 
and protecting influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment? What act of hostility against commerce 
has ever been shown by the Government? I 
challenge the gentleman to name one, or a single 
act from the Southern members unfavorable to 
our commercial prosperity. On the other hand, 
have we not always concurred in the stimuli 
given to commerce by discriminating duties, both 
on tonnage and merchandise, by the drawback 
system; and many other acts not material now 
to mention? {thas been from these causes, added 
to the euterprises of our people, that commerce 
has arrived to such a pitch of prosperity. They 
certainly do not warrant the charge brought 
against the Government. 

But what has excited my suprise, more than 
anything else, respecting this suggestion is, that 
the delusion upon the gentleman’s mind, should 
be so strong as to banish his recollection of the 
local interests of the different States in the Union. 
He seems to suppose that the Southern are manu- 


turn, sir, if the gentleman’s proposition, is not «facturing States. Thisisnotthe fact. The fact 
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is, manufactut, 
ing States. The Southern 
tural and commercial, not manufacturing, except 
in the household way; and that is not the species 
of manufacturing that has excited the gentle- 
man’s alarm. The peculiar organization of so- 
ciety in the Southern States, will, for a long time, 
forbid large establishments of domestic manufac- 
tures. This is the kind which gives the gentle- 
man so much alarm; and, in this kind, the South- 
ern States have no local interesis whatever. 
They have, however, an essential interest in com- 
merce, although, generally, the merchants carry- 
ing it on, may not reside within them. The ag- 
riculturists know, that a prosperous commerce is 
essential to good prices, and, therefore, they have 
always contributed to its protection and pros- 
perity. In this state of facts, the gentleman may 
find a perfect security against his extravagant, 
and unfounded jealousies. But the gentleman is 
alarmed, because he has discovered, in the Presi- 
dent’s replies to sundry addresses from the manu- | 
facturers, expressions of satisfaction at their pros- | 
perity and improvement in the manufacturing | 
system. But the President has nowhere expres- | 
sed an intimation, or a wish, that this improve- 
ment, ot prosperity, should be encouraged and 
promoted at the expense of commerce. -And if 
he were to indulge so extraordinary an inclina- 
tion, he could not expect to get a vote south of the 
Potomac, in favor of the system. Suppose the 
merchants had addressed the President, in the | 
days of their prosperity, would he not have ex- 
ressed his satisfaction at the circumstance? And 


$s. 


| 
| 


would such expression have been just ground, or 
any ground, of alarm and jealousy to the manu- 
facturer? Certainly not, sir. Every patriot must 
rejoice at the prosperity of each, and every class 
of citizens. Indeed, sir. did not the gentleman 
himself, in the course of his observations, with a 
laudable animation, express his high satisfaction 
at the doings of his own Legislature, giving en- 
couragement to Colonel Humphries, in his at- 
tempts at introducing manufactures into the State 
of Connecticut? Proceedings highly honorable 
poth to the Legislature and Colonel Humphries; 
and which I have also seen with great satisfac- 
tion: But, sir, would it be correct to infer from 
this circumstance, that commerce is to be assailed 
and prostrated? Such an inference would be as 
idle and absurd in this case, as it is in relation to 
the views of the General Government. Indeed, 
sir, I concur perfectly with the gentleman in the 
opinions he has expressed upon the manufactur- 
ing system, in relation to the commercial. Ihave 
taken more pains in repelling this extraordinary 
jealousy or- suspicion, in the hope that in correct- 
ing the public sentiment, in this respect, it would, 
at the same time, dissipate a great portion of the 
objections to the embargo laws, which ‘seem to 
me at this time to be imperiously demanded, by 
the extraordinary crisis-of our foreign relations. 
I am now approaching a part of this subject, 
Mr. President, which fills me with regret. if 
know its delicacy, sir, and deeply regret the ne- 
cessity which impels the examination of it. It | 


? 


| is however rendered indispensable, perhaps, by 


exterior events; but certainly bys observations 
made in the course of this debate. I allude, sir, 
to the inexecution of the embargo laws; or, 
rather, sit, to the suggested incapacity of the 
Government to enforee their observance. The 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Hitiuouse) 
tells us, directly, that the Government has not 
power to enforce the execution of these laws. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Luoyp) 
even points oat the mode of resistance. He tells 
us they may be resisted, first, by town meetings, 
then by petitions, then by legislative resolutions, 
and, finally, by insurrections and rebellion. [Mr. 
L oyp rose to explain. He said, “he did not say 
‘ that this would be the course of events. He only 
‘stated them, abstractly, as probable results from 
‘those laws.”] The gentleman is correct in his 
statement. I meant to be understood, as stating 
his observations in that way. It cannot escape 
observation, however, Mr. President, that this is 
the practical process now going on in the State 
the gentleman has the honor to represent. 

It is submitted to the patriotism and good sense 
of those gentlemen to determine, whether men- 
tioning these cireumstances, even in that way, 
may not have some tendency to produce effects, 
which must be so much deprecated by all; and 
permit me to hope, sir, by none more than by those 
gentlemen. And whether, sir, they are not cal- 
culated to keep up the delusions in foreign na- 
tions, which, I believe in God to be the principal 
causes of our present embarrassments. These 
circumstances were the less to be expected from 
gentlemen, who, a few years ago, arrogated to 
themselves the exclusive appellation of lovers of 
order and good Government, whilst their politi- 
cal opponents were denounced as anarchists and 
disorganizers, and not even possessing virtue 
and honesty enough to be trusted with the public 
treasury. This, sir, was an imposing appellation 5 
and as long as ils sincerity was ecnfided in, it pre- 
served these gentlemen ia the dominion of the 
United States. It was hardly to have been ex- 
pected that these gentlemen would now be found 
the first to sound the alarm in favor of anarchy 
and confusion; nor was it to nave been expected, 
sir, that the Eastern States, which were the first 
to press the Constitution upon us, and which 
have reaped a golden harvest from its operations. 
should be the first to wish to absolve themselve 
from its sacred obligations. 

Bat, Mr. President, I believ 
does possess power sufficient te enforce 
real character of our Government seems 
entirely misunderstood by foreigners and not fully 
appreciated by some of our own citizens, It has 
all the strength of execution, with the most des- 
potic Governments upon earth. It is aided, too, 
by the knowledge of every ciuizen, that, when Its 
will is pronounced, it is the fair expression of the 
will of the majority. The checks of this Govern- 
ment are exclusively upon its deliberations, not 
upon its powers of execution. So far from it, that 
the Constitution has expressly provided, that the 
Government should possess all means necessary 


e this Government 
laws. The 
to be 
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and proper for executing its specified powers. 
There is no limitation, whatever, upon the means 
for executing the general will, when fairly and 
deliberately pronounced. Nothing could be more 
absurd than to suppose, that after so many checks 
had been imposed upon deliberation in pronoun- 
cing the public will, after that will was thus pro- 
nounced, that any means, whatever, for its exe- 
cution should be withheld. 

Again, sir, the fundamental principle of our 
Government is, that the majority shall govern. 
The principle is known and respected by every 
citizen, and by none more than the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. They are taught to respect it from 
the cradle to manhood. First in their town meet- 
ings, then in their Legislature, and, finally, in the 
General Government. They know too well the 
fatal consequences of resisting it. Ihave perfect 
confidence, therefore, in the people of Massachu- 
setts ; and, if their electioneering leaders and par- 
tisans. should unfortunately stimulate some of 
them into insurrection, I have no doubt but that 
the militia of that State, when lawfully called on, 
will obey the call, and will do their duty. Such 
a movement would share the fate of all similar 
attempts, which have preceded it; and its only 
consequence would be, that its authors, as they 
would be the first to merit the fate, so they would 
become the first victims of it. But, sir, I have 
but little apprehensions from these threats of in- 
surrection and rebellion, for other reasons. 


The peculiar interests of the people of Massa- | 


chusetts forbid the attempt. A few leaders may, 
perhaps, postpone their interests to their love of 
power; but few, however, could enjoy the power 
under any new order of things, and the people at 
large would soon see that their interests were sac- 
rificed to the indulgence of this infatuated ambi- 
tion of the few. 

Let this subject Mr. President, be a little further 
examined, in reference to the local interests of the 
Eastern States, as members of this Union. Po- 
tomac may be considered as the boundary line 
between the commercial and agricultural States. 

When our first difficulties with the belligerents 
occurred, it respected merely a commercial right. 
What was the conduct of the merchants, and 
commercial States, upon thesubject? You have 
heard, sir, their. memorials read, calling upon the 
Government, in a voice too loud to be suppressed, 
to protect them. in. their commercial rights; the 
call was obeyed. As I think this part of the sub- 
ject ought to be well understood, I beg the indul- 
genee of the Senate to read their own proceedings 
thereupon: 

“Phe Senate resumed the consideration of the report 
of the committee, made on the 5th instant, on that part 
of the Message of the President of the United States 
which relates to the violation of neutral rights and the 
inpressment of American seamen. 

On motion, to commit the second resolution report- 
ed, it passed in the negative. 

_ On motion, to strike out the following words in the 
second resolution reported: ~: Í 

`- £ Demand and insist. upon the restoration of the 
property of their citizens, captured and condemned on 
the pretext of its being employed in a trade with the 


gnemies of Great Britain, prohibited in time of peace; 
and upon the indemnification of such American citizens, 
for their losses and damages sustained by those cap- 
tures and condemnations, and to’— í 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 13, nays 16. 

The yeas and nays having been required by one- 
fifth of the Senators present, those who voted in the 
affirmative, are— 

Messrs. Adair, Baldwin, Bradley, Gaillard, Howland, 
Logan, Maclay, Moore, Plumer, Smith of Vermont, 
Sumter, Turner, Worthington. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Bayard, Gilman, Hill- 
house, Kitchel, Mitchill, Pickering, Smith of Maryland, 
Smith of New York, Smith of Ohio, Smith of Tennes- 
see, Thruston, Tracy, White, Wright. 

And several amendments to the said second resolu- 
tion having been adopted ; 

On motion, to agree thereto as determined, it was de- 
termined in the affirmative—yeas 23, nays 7. 

The yeas and nays having been required by one-fifth 
of the Senators present, those who voted in the affir- 
mative are— f 

Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Raldwin, Bayard, Gail- 
lard, Gilman, Hillhouse, Howland, Kitchel, Logan, 
Maclay, Mitchill, Moore, Pickering, Smith of Maryland, 
Smith of New York, Smith of Ohio, Smith of Tennes- 
see, Tracy, Turner, White, Worthington, Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Adair, Bradley, Plumer, Smith of Vermont, 
Stone, Sumter, ‘Thruston. 

So it was, 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to demand the restoration of the property of 
their citizens, captured and condemned on the pretext 
of. its being employed in a trade with the enemies of 
Great Britain, prohibited in time of peace; and the 
indemnification of such American citizens, for their 
losses and damages sustained by these captures and 
condemnations; and to enter into such arrangements 
with the British Government, on this and all other 
differences subsisting between the two nations, (and 
particularly respecting the impressment of American 
seamen,) as may be consistent with the honor and in- 
terests of the United States, and manifest their earnest 
desire to obtain for themselves and their citizens by 
amicable negotiation, that justice to which they are 
entitled.” 


At this time the question involved only a com- 
mercial right. What was the conduct of the mer- 
chants then? They came forward and pledged 
their lives and fortunes to support the Government 
in any measures for its protection. The question 
is now changed. To the original question, is.add- 
ed a question of national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. What is now the conduct of these same 
merchants? They tell you, sir, to tread back your 
steps, give up the contest, and disgrace your coun- 
try. These merchants, too, threaten you with 
insurrection and rebellion, unless you yield im- 
plicit obedience to their mandates. | 

Again, sir, I have little apprehension from these 
threats, for the following reasons: First, many of 
the individuals engaged in these excitements, I 
am told, are gentlemen of property and families. 
They are, therefore, now in the enjoyment of ev- 
ery political and domestic blessing—their infatu- 
ated passions to the contrary notwithstanding. 1 
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think persons of this description will pause before 
they hazard all these blessings; and a moment’s 
impartial reflection will be sufficient to check their 
career. In the next place, there are many local 
advantages accruing to the people of the Eastern 
States from the operations of the General Gov- 
ernment. They consist principally of the follow- 
ing, although there are others: 

1. The protection afforded to their carrying 
trade by discriminating duties, both on tonnage 
and merchandise; 

2. Protection and facility afforded to the coast- 
ing trade; 

3. Proteetion to their fisheries by duties on for- 
eign fish ; 

4. Affording a good’ market for their surplus 
manufactures and other articles; 

5. Payment of the public debt at par, which 
was bought up at very low rates; 

6. As a result from all these advantages, the 
protection of their population on the seaboard, by 
lessening the inducements to emigration. 

Permit me, sir, to remind the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. LLoyp) that these advantages 
-are not to be trifled with. 

But, sir, I have heard it intimated that these 
advantages could be compensated by a connexion 
with Great Britain. Indulge me, sir, with an 
examination of this idea. A connexion between 
New England and Old England could only be for 
the benefit of the latter. They are essentially 
rivals in every occupation. First, in navigation; 
second, in exports. The exports of New England 
are principally fish and beef. It would be a great 
object with Old England utterly to destroy the 
New England fish market; and the Irish beef 
would come into an advantageous competition 
with the export of that article. 

These are permanent points of competition, 
unalterably fixed in the nature of things. They 
cannot be altered nor destroyed by any sudden 
ebullitions of passion, nor by any connexion re- 
sulting therefrom. 

Again, sir, what would be the effect of such a 
connexion upon the rest of the United States? In 
that case, the discriminating duties now in favor 
of the New England States would beturned against 
them, and would probably be given to the Middle 
States, and thus New England would be effectu- 
ally excluded trom carrying the bulky and heavy 
productions of the Southern States. Discrimi- 
nation might even be made in favor of British 
ships. It is a matter of no consequence to the 
agriculturist whether his produce is carried to 
market in a New England or Old England ship. 
The only interest he has in the transaction is the 
price of his produce; and that could always be 
‘driven to its highest point by the competition of 
British tonnage and British capital alone, without 
taking into the estimate the tonnage and -capital 
of the Middle States. The people of the South- 
ern States are perfectly sensible of the local ad- 
vantages their Eastern brethren enjoy from the 
operation of the General Government. But they 
envy them not—they revel in their prosperity; and 
the Southern people are pleased with the recollec- 


tion that they contribute to their prosperity. They 
find, in return, their compensation +0 the general 
safety and protection. I do not mean safety and 
protection from any internal movements. Upon 
that point, I would agree with our Eastern breth- 
ren upon a reciprocal absolution from ail obliga- 
tion. Imean safety and protection against foreign 
aggression. Under this plain and obvious view of 
this part of the subject, Mr. President, I should be 
disposed to think that our Eastern brethren would 
be the last to desire to absolve themselves from 
the sacred obligations of the Constitution. 

In the Southern States, we feel no resentments 
nor jealousies against our Eastern friends. There 
are no inducements with us to foster and encour- 
age such unpleasant and mischievous feelings. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Lioyp) 
has ventured tointerpose an opinion between Great 
Britain and France, respecting the character of the 
guarrel between them. He has ventured to say, 
sir, that France is fighting for lawless domination, 
whilst Great Britain is fighting for her natale so- 
lum—for her national existence. Sir, in my opin- 
ion, it must be inauspicious to the interests of the 
people of the United States when their rulers not 
only feel, but express sympathies in favor of one 
of the belligerent Powers; and surely, sir, the gen- 
tleman must feel no small sympathy for one of 
the belligerents, if he believes the character of the 
quarrel to be such as he has deseribed it. 

In my judgment, sir, the United States have 
nothing to do with the character of the quarrel of 
the belligerents: but I differ entirely with the gen- 
tleman on this point. I believe the character of 
the quarrel is precisely the same on both sides— 
they are both fighting for lawlessdomination; and I 
believe that Great Britain has fullas much chance 
of conquering France, as France has of conquer- 
ing Great Britain. The only difference between 
them consists in the difference in the objects of 
their lawless domination. France claims domin- 
ion on the land, Great Britain on the water ; they 
are both equally hostile to us. 

The difference to us consists only in the differ- 
ent degrees of force they can bring to bear upon 
us—in this respect Great Britain does us most 
injury. We are, thank God, remote from the 
influence of French power—but the power of 
Great Britain extends to our shores. France, 
when she can, seizes and burns our vessels—-Great 
Britain having more power on the ocean, seizes, 
and confiscates them. The only limit of their 
hostility is the limit of their power. Both are 
equally the objects of our just resistance and pun- 
ishment if we possess the power. ; 

I rejoice that I have heard no apologist for 
France on this floor, nor anywhere else. I feel, 
sir, a condescension in introducing, for the pur- 
pose of denying, the idle and ridiculous tale of 
French influence, which has so disrespectfully 
and disgracefully to. our country, been circulated 
by newspapers. Sir, this idle and ridiculous tale — 

f French influence, I have strong reasons to be- 
lieve, was originally suggested by British influ- 
ence. The tale was probably invented by the 
British Cabinet about the same time of the inven- 
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tion of the tale respecting the secret article of the 
Treaty of Tilsit, that the Danes had agreed to give 
up their fleet to.the French Emperor to facilitate 
his invasion of Great Britain. This tale I believe 
Lord Hutchinson has since pronounced, in the 
British Parliament, to be a falsehood. About the 
same period this same energetic British Cabinet 
probably determined upon the destruction of 
American commerce, although the Orders for 
that purpose were not actually issued for several 
months afterwards. Some tale was thought ne- 
cessary for the justification of the act, and the 
suggestion of French influence operating upon 
our councils was probably the one suggested. 

I have heard it said, and believe it to be true, 
that the Governor of Nova Scotia made the sug- 
gestion, in a letter addressed to certain British 
partisans in Boston. It is hardly to be presumed, 
that he would have taken upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of such a suggestion, without the au- 
thority of the Cabinet. Iam inclined to think 
that this fact could be proved ina court of jus- 
tice. Perhaps there may be gentlemen here from 
Boston, who could give us more particular infor- 
mation upon this subject. I feel, sir, a conde- 
scension in touching upon this subject. I wish 
to see all extraneous influence utterly banished 
from. the country, and the only operating influ- 
ence—American influence. 

I have now, sir, gone throuzh this unpleasant, 
and, I fear, unprofitable discussion, respecting the 
character of measures heretofore adopted by the 
Government; the only hope I have from it is, 
that it may put us into a better temper for delib- 
erating on the measures now proper to be adopt- 
ed. Let me then, Mr. President, call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, to the situation of the United 
States at this time. . 

The United States are now left alone to pro- 
tect neutral principles against the belligerent en- 
eroachments of a warring world.. In all former 
wars, the belligerent encroachments have been 
proportioned to the influence of the Powers at 
war, compared to the influence of those remain- 
ing at: peace; but I believe history presents no 
example of the warring Powers at any former 
time putting at defiance all neutral rights, all pub- 
lic law It remained for the present times to 
witness this unexampled aggression ; and it re- 

* mained for the United States alone to bear the 
shock. This state of things imposes on them a 
great, a sacred obligation; the obligation of 
protecting neutral principles—principles which 
lessen the inducements to war, and mitigate its 
vigor—principles highly interesting to mankind; 
not only to the present, but to future generations, 
and, in a peculiar manner, to the. people of the 
United States. This arises from their remote 
situation from the great contending nations of 
Europe. Hitherto, sir, the talents displayed in 
defining, and the magnanimity in protecting these 
principles, have obtained. for the United States 
the respect and sympathy of an astonished world. 
And shall we, sir, at the moment of extraordi- 
nary pressure, basely abandon them without strik- 
ing'a blow ? Forbid it interest! Forbid it honor! 


gallantry ! 
gentleman seem sufficiently impressed with the 
hostile character of the belligerent aggressions. 
| With respect to those of France, there is but 


Forbid it American But, sir, some 


one opinion. They amount to hostility itself, 
But, sir,to my astonishment, the acts of Great 
Britain seem not to have made the same strong 
impression on the minds of some gentlemen. Let 
me then inquire, sir, into the real charater of acts, 
which can by some gentlemen be palliated or 
excused? They are acts amounting to coloniza- 
tion and taxation; to the exercise of the na- 
tional sovereignty of the United States. Great 
Britain has even gone so far, as to exercise an act 
of sovereignty over the people of the United 
States, which they would not intrust to Con- 
gress, but retained to themselves iu their highest 
sovereign capacity. 

The British Orders of Council, now sanctioned 
by an act of Parliament, direct all vessels*laden 
with the produce of the United States, destined to 
any of the ports of the enemies of Great Britain, 
to call at a British port, and then to pay an enor- 
mous transit duty, and accept a license for the 
further prosecution of the voyage; and upon re- 
fusal, they are forced to do so by British armed 
ships. This is literally and precisely the intro- 
duction of the old and tong established colonial 
principle, of coercing all the commerce of the 
colony to the ports of the mother country, there 
to pay a transit duty for their protection by the 
mother country. In the Colonial state, the man- 
date of the mother country was sufficient to ef- 
fect this object. Now the same object is effect- 
ed by anarmed force. This is the only real differ- 
ence in thetwo cases. But, sir, this is not all; 
Great Britain has attempted, by an act of Parlia- 
ment, to exercise an act of sovereignty over the 
United States, solemnly given by the people to 
their Congress. Among the powers given to 
Congress, I find these words: “ Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations,” &c. Now; sir, permit me to read an 
act of Parliament, and see whether it does not only 
impose a‘ tax upon American productions, but 
also exercises this act of national sovereignty del- 
egated by the people to Congress: 

“And whereas it is expedient and necessary, in order 
effectually to accomplish the object of such orders, that 
duties of customs should be granted upon certain goods 
exported from Great Britain; we, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, in Parliament assembled, do most humbly 
beseech your Majesty that it may be enacted; and 
be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spir- 
itual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that, from and after the passing of this act, there 
shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid unto His Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, upon all goods, wares, 
and merchandise, enumerated or described in the ta- 
bles, A: B. and C., annexed to this act, exported 
from Great Britain, the several duties and customs, as 
the same are respectively described and set forth in fig- 
ures in said tables.” 

In those tables, marked A. B. C., are to be found 
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productious of the United States. It has been said, 
that Great Britain may lay an export duty upon 
goods within her ports. That is readily admit- 
ted—it. being a mere municipal regulation. But 
Great Britain has no right to compel our ships to 
carry our productions into her ports, for the pur- 
pose of imposing duties thereon; and this is 
the act regulating our commerce, of which I 
complain. . 

Again, sir, Great Britain has attempted by this 
act of Parliament to lay an export duty upon the 
productions of the United States, a power not 
even intrusted to the discretion of Congress. I 
find in the Constitution, these words: “no tax 
or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State.” Here then is an express prohibition 
to Congress against laying a duty on any articles 
exported from any State; yet Great Britain has 
attempted, by an act of Parliament, to lay an ex- 
port duty on cotton exported from one of the Uni- 
ted States—an authority which can only be ex- | 
ercised by the people in their highest sovereign | 
capacity. I is true, sir, that Mr. Canning offered | 
to commute this duty into an entire prohibition | 
of the article,as an export from Great Britain. | 
This, sir, was only adding insult to injury, and 
showed that Mr. Canning possessed very little 
knowledge of human character, if he expected to 
soothe the feelings by insulting the understanding. 

I regret that so much respect was shown to | 
this proposition. as to forward it to our Govern- | 
ment. Ít would have been more agreeable to | 
me, if the American Minister had thrown the | 
-proposition back upon Mr. Canning. 

Itis true, Mr. President, that the export duty 
is to be collected in London, and not in Charles- 
ton. But, sir, it is not the better in principle on 
that account; and it is worse in practice. A 
vessel sailing from Charleston, is to be forced into 
London, for the purpose of paying this tribute— 
better would it be to collect it in Charleston; 
because the circuity of the voyage would be saved, 
and many other vexations and expenses avoided 
which are now incurred by being forced into 
London, to make the payment. And if this mea- 
sure were to be submitted to, I should not be at 
all surprised to see His Most Gracious Majesty. in 
the spirit of a mitigated retaliation, send out his 
collectors to the ports of the United States for 
the accommodation of our merchants. In that 
case, I presume, we should all admit it to bea 
duty imposed upon an article exported from a 
particular State. Are we, sir, n 
to surrender to Great Britain our rights, intrusted | 
to us by the people, but treacherously to them to 
surrender rights reserved to themselves in their 
highest sovereign capacity? And ina case like 
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| world would despise us; and what is infin- 
| itely worse, we should be compelled to despise 
ourselves! If we resist, we shall command the 
respect of our enemies, the sympathies of the 
world, and the noble approbation of our own 
consciences. 

Mr. President, our fate is in our own hands; let 
us have union and we have nothing to fear. So 
highly do I prize union, at this awful moment, 
that I would prefer any one measure of resistance 
with union,to any other measure of resistance with 
division; let us then, sir, banish all personal feel- 
ings; let us present to our enemies, the formida- 
ble front of an indissoluble band of brothers, 
nothing else is necessary to our succeess. Mr. 
President, unequal as this contest may seem; 
favored as we are by our situation, and under 
the blessing of a beneficent Providence, who has 
never lost sight of the United States in times of 
difficulty and trial, I have the most perfect con- 
fidence, that if we prove true to ourselves, we shall 
triumph over our enemies. Deeply impressed 
with these considerations, L am prepared to give 
the resolution, a flatand decided negative.* 


* It was intended in the course of the foregoing ob- 
servations, to show, that the British Board of Trade 
had, at length, undertaken to regulate our commerce 
with foreign nations, even when it did not pass through 
British ports. The paper intended to be offered as evi- 
dence of this fact, was then mislaid. It is now sub- 
joined for that purpose. $ 

«The Lords of the Committee of Council for Trade 
and Foreign Plantations having authorized us to make 
public the following answers to certain questions pro- 
posed by us to their Lordships, we publish them for the 
information of all whom they concern. 


«THOS. BARING, 
“A. GLENNIE. 
«THOS. MULLETT, 
«“Loxvox, 15th August, 1808. 


« Question 1. His Majesty’s Order in Council of the 
4th of July, 1808, having ordered that all hostilities 
against Spain on the part of His Majesty shall immedi- 
ately cease, and that the blockade of all the ports of 
Spain, except such as may be still in possession or un- 
der control of France, shall be forthwith raised— 

« Can an American vessel proceed from « port in the 
United States of America, with a cargo, the produce of 
the United States, or colonial produce, direct to any 
port of Spain or Portugal, not being in the possession 
of the enemies of Great Britain, and return back to a 
port in the United States direct, with a cargo the 
growth or produce of Spain or Portugal, without being 
liable to capture and condemnation, under the Orders of 
Council of the 11th and 25th of November, 1807, and 
the several acts of Parliament passed to carry them into 
effect ? 

«Answer. American vessels may proceed from a port 


this, sir, can it be necessary to resort to argument, | in the United States of America with a cargo, the pro- 


to rouse the indignant feelings of the American 
people? 

Mr. President, the eyes of the world are now 
turned upon.us; if we submit to these indigni- 
ties and aggressions, Great Britain herself would 
despise us; she would consider us an outcast 
among nations; she would not own us for her 
offspring: France would despise us; all the | 


duce of the United States, or colonial produce, provided 
such produce be not.the produce of the enemy’s colo- 
nies, direct to any port of Spain or Portugal; such port 
not being in the possession or under the control of the 
enemies of Great Britain, and return back to a port in 
the United States direct, with a cargo the growth or 
roduce of Spain, or Portugal. 
“ Question 2. Can an American vessel, having en- 
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Fripay, November 25. 


Joun Mitiepes, from the State of Georgia, at- 
tended. 

The bill providing for the conveyance by mail, | 
free of postage, of all public documents, to or 
from members of Congress, was read the third 
time; and on the question, Shall the bill pass ? 

Mr. AnveRson observed that the committee of 
the Senate to whom the bill from the House of Rep- 
reseatatives had been committed, had reported 
the bill without amendment, because they thought 
the principle objectionable. The committee had | 
conceived that under this law any package, book, | 
bundle of paper, or anything else might be frank- 
ed. They had also understood from the Depart- 
ment, that the contractors for carrying the mail 
already complained of its great bulk, proceeding 
from the quantity of the documents and commu- 
cations sent from Congress; and that were the 
present regulation to be adopted, great part of the 
mail must often be omitted, by which letters or 
communications requiring expedition and safe 
carriage might be mislaid or lost. These disad- 
vantages the committee had conceived to be too 
great to be counterbalanced by the advantages to 
be derived from a saving to the United States, of 
the sum allowed to the Postmaster here on free 
packets, which he understood had been the chief 
reason for the introduction of the law. He wish- 
ed, therefore, that the bill might he negatived. 

And on the question on its passage, but three 
members rose in favor of it. 


LEGISLATIVE INSTRUCTIONS. 


My, Proxerine laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- | 
setts, instructing their Senators and requesting 
their Representatives to use their endeavors to 
have the embargo laws repealed. 

' The House agreed that it should be read. 

The Clerk was proceeding to read the instruc- 
tions, when 

Mr. Anperson objected to it, as he found it 
was the report of x committee which the gentle- 
man had presented, and which he did not wish 
to. be entered on the journal of the Senate. 

_. Mr. Picxsrine observed, that it was not merely 
the report of a committee, but the act of the Le- 
gislature, both Houses having concurred in it. 

Mr. Anperson said he objected to its being 
read in any point of view, because it was a novel 
thing in legislation that instructions given by a 
State to its Representatives should be inserted on 


in Spain, previous to the commencement of hostilities 
by the patriots, against the enemy, may proceed from 
such port with a cargo, the growth and produce of 
Spain, direct to a port in. the United States, without 
þéing liable to seizure and condemnation as above, 
unless the vessel entered in breach of the Orders. tn 
Council.” i 


the journals of the Senate. He, therefore, moved 
a reconsideration of the motion for reading it. 

Messrs. Hittnouss, Warre, Pickerine, and 
Lioyp, opposed Mr. Anperson’s motion, con- 
tending that this was the mode in which the 
Legislature of Massachusetts had thought fit to 
express its sentiments of the measures of the 
General Government; that so much respect was 
always given to the memorial of an individual, as 
to suffer it to be read, and at least as much respect 
should be shown tothe act of a State Legislature. 

Messrs. AnpERSON and S. Smiru advocated 
the motion for reconsideration, contending that 
it was in nothing like a memorial from the State 
of Massachusetts, for whom they professed a 
great respect; that in no former instance had 
similar instructions been read by the Clerk of the 
House, except in the case of amendments to the 
Constitution, in respect to which every State had 
a Constitutional right to interfere. Mr. SMITH 
particularly stated an instance in which he had 
been prevented from presenting to the House reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of Maryland instructing 
him to oppose the erection of a bridge over the 
Potomac; which, however, he had read in his 
place, as a part of the debate, and which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts were certainly at 
liberty to do. 

Mr. Hittgoose called for the yeas and nays 
on the question of reconsideration. 

Mr. Gites taking his seat about this time re- 
quested, as he had not heard the discussion, that 
the farther consideration of the subject should be 
postponed till Monday next.—Agreed to. 

The document is as follows: 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
In raz House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
November 15, 1808. 

The committee appointed to consider “whether it 
will be expedient for this Legislature to adopt any 
measures with a view to procure a repeal of the laws of 
the United States interdicting to the citizens all foreign 
commerce, and imposing vexatious embarrassments on 
the coasting trade; to relieve the people of. this Com- 
monwealth from their distressed state, and to arrest the 
progress of that ruin which threatens to involve all 
classes of the community,” beg leave to report: 

That the committee perceive, with the most serious 
regret, that the distresses occasioned by .the several 
laws imposing an embargo, have borne with extreme 
and increasing pressure upon the people, and every 
day’s experience justifies a belief that a continuance of 
these laws must soon become intolerable. As measures 
of coercion they are now acknowledged to be altogether 
impotent.. They afford satisfaction to France, and are 
regarded as ineffectual demonstrations of a hostile dis- 
position by Great Britain. Upon our own country, 
their effects are becoming daily and palpably more in- 
jurious: The produce of our agriculture, of our for- 
ests, and of our fisheries, is excluded, altogether, from 
every’ foreign market; our merchants and mechanics 
are deprived of employment; our coasting trade is in- 
terrupted, and harassed by grievous embarrassments, 
and our foreign trade is becoming diverted into chan- 
nels, from which there is no prospect of its return. ‘The 
sources of our revenue are dried up, and Government 
must soon resort to direct taxation. Our sailors are 
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forced to expatriate themselves. Strong temptations 
are afforded to systematical evasions of the laws, which 
tend to corrupt the spirit of honorable commerce, 
and will materially injure the public morals. In fact, 
the evils which are menaced, by the continuance | 
of this policy, are so enormous and deplorable ; the | 
suspension of commerce is so contrary to the habits of | 
our people, and so repugnant to their feelings and in- 
terests, that they must soon become intolerable, and en- 
danger our domestic peace, and the union of these 
States. As the embargo laws have been the cause of 
the public distress, your committee are of opinion that 
no equal, permanent, or effectual relief can be afforded 
to the citizens of this Commonwealth, but by the repeal 
of these laws. They persuade themselves thatthe Con- 
gress of the United States must be fully impressed with 
a sense of the total inefficiency of these laws for any valu- 
sble purpose, and of their direct tendency to the most se- 
rious consequences. Your committee, therefore, trust 
that Congress will not fail to repeal them. In this con- 
fidence, therefore, your committce are of opinion that, 
upon this subject, the Legislature should, in its present 
session, confine itself to a repeated disapprobation of 
the laws interdicting foreign commerce, and to instruct- 
ing our Senators, and requesting our Representatives in 
Congress, to use their utmost exertions to procure their 
repeal. 

Your committee might, probably, have contented 
themselves with the preceding remarks, had not the 
late Message of the President of the United States ex- 
cited the most serious alarm; which, in the present 
critical state-of the country, they conceive it a duty to 
express. They perceive, with the most painful regret, 
that, in the estimation of the President, our country is 
now presented with the only alternative of a continued 
embargo, or a ruinous war; but they cannot hesitate 
to express their confident belief that the wisdom of the 
Government may yet find means to avoid the necessity 
of electing between these great public calamities. If, 
however, this severe necessity exists in regard to Great 
Britain, they are led by the Message to presume it re- 
sults, in a great measure, ifnot entirely, from the determi- 
nation of the Executive to adhere to the proclamation of 
July; 1807, interdicting all British ships of war from the 
waters of the United States; which has been, and, as 
we infer from the Message, is still, deemed by the Brit- 
ish Government, a measure so inhospitable and op- 
pressive, if not hostile in its character, as to form an 
insuperable obstacle to amicable adjustment. 

Upon this delicate and important subject, the com- 
mittee are far from asserting that the attack on the 

Frigate Chesapeake did not justify the original issuing 
of this proclamation, and enforcing it so long as the 
injury might be presumed to have the sanction of the 
British Government. But, as the violation of neutral 
‘rights was promptly and explicitly disavowed by the 
Sovereign of the aggressor, before the remonstrances or 
measures of our Government could be known: as the 
right to search our national ships was expressly dis- 
claimed, and a special envoy deputed for. the professed 
object of making to.our Governmenta full, satisfactory, 
and public reparation, on the simple condition of a pre- 
vious revocation of this proclamation ; your committee 
are constrained to declare their opinion, that such a 
revocation, under such circumstances, would not have 
involved any dishonorable concession, or an abandon- 
ment of any just right or pretension, but would have 
been a fair, reasonable, and magnanimous pledge of 
the sincerity of the wishes of the American Govern- 
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ment to restore the accustomed relations of peace and 
amity between the two countries. This course must 
have compelled the British Envoy to have offered that 
ample and honorable reparation, which would have 
been deemed by our own nation, and by the world, an 
adequate atonement for the outrage ; or have justified, 
in the event of the refusal, not only the renewal of the 
proclamation, but the adoption of measures of the most 
rigorous and hostile description. 

But, even on the presumption that the course adopt- 
ed by the Government, in refusing to revoke the pro- 
clamation as a preliminary to the adjustment of that con- 
troversy, be sanctioned by the usages of nations, and the 
justice of our claims, your committee are still of opin- 
ion that a punctilious adherence to diplomatic forms 
and precedents should not be maintained, at the risk of 
war, by a nation whose genius and policy are pacific ; 
and which, while justly jealous of the national honor 
and independence, looks principally to the substantial 
security of those blessings and regards as insignificant 
those petty contentions which, originating in court- 
ly pride and vanity, frequently terminate in bloody 
wars. And they therefore think, that this proclama- 
tion ought not, in the present situation of Europe and 
this country, to remain as the only, or even as the prin- 
cipal barrier to the restoration of our amicable relations 
with the British nation. 

Your committee, therefore, ask leave to report the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Senators of this Commonwealth 
in Congress be instructed, and the Representatives 
thereof requested, to usc their most strenuous exer- 
tions to procure an immediate repeal of the various 
laws imposing an embargo on the ships and vessels of 
the United States, as the only equal and effectual 
means of affording permanent relief to the citizens of 
this Commonwealth, from the aggravated evils which 
they now experience. 

Resolved, That, although this Legislature would 
cheerfully support the General Government in the pro- 
secution of a just and necessary war, yet they cannot 
perceive the necessity, intimated in the Message of the 
President to Congress, of continuing the embargo, or 
resorting to war; that it is not the policy of the United 
States to engage in a controversy with any nation, 
upon points of diplomatic usage, or equivocal right, 
provided substantial reparation for injuries can be ob- 
tained; and. that the revocation. of the proclamation 
interdicting the British ships of war from our waters, 
ought not, in the opinion of this Legislature, to be 
deemed an inadmissible preliminary, which should ob- 
struct the adjustment of the controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

In rue House oy REPRESENTATIVES, 
November 15, 1808. 
Read and accepted—Sent up for concurrence. 
TIMOTHY BIGELOW, Speaker. 
In Sexare, November 16, 1808. 


Read and concurred. 
H. G. OTIS, President. 


Massachusetts. 
Ix Senarz, November 16, 1808. 
Ordered, That the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives be requested 
to transmit to each Senator and Representative from 
this Commonwealth, in the Congress of the United 


Commonwealth of 
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States, an attested copy of the report of the committee 
and resolutions of the Legislature, passed at the present 
session, respecting the expediency of the existing em- 
bargo, and of other subjects connected therewith. 

Sent down for concurrence. 


Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
November 17, 1808. 


Read and concurred. 


Sir: In conformity to the foregoing order, we have 
the honor to transmit to you a copy of the resolutions 
therein alluded to, and are, respectfully, your most obe- 


dient servants, 
H. G. OTIS. 
TIMOTHY BIGELOW. 


Novexser 18, 1808. 


THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th instant, for repealing 
the “Act laying an embargo on all ships and ves- 
sels in the ports and harbors of the United States, 
and the several acts supplementary thereto.” 


= Mr. Luoyn rose and addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

Mr. President: I feel impelled, sir, by a sense 
of duty, and by the observations of the honor- 
able gentleman last up, (Mr. GiLes,) to make 
some further remarks on this subject. 

When I had the honor before to address the 
Senate, I did not enter into any numerical state- 
ments, which, as a mercantile man, might have 
been expected from me, of the value of the trade 
which would yet remain to be prosecuted from 
the United States, notwithstanding the existence 
of the French decrees or the British Orders in 
Council; nor did I enter into any detailed exam- 
inations of the different degrees of suffering sus- 
tained by different sections of the United States, 
in consequence of the existing situation of our; 
affairs. The reason why the latter was omitted 
will be presently mentioned. The reasons for 
not noticing the former were, that having seen so 
many. details in the newspapers and other ephem- 
eral: publications, founded apparently on correct 
data, that I did not consider it necessary to lay 
any further sentiments on this subject before gen- 
tlemen who must be so well informed as the hon- 
orable members of this House. But, sir, I had, 
other reasons: having been recently introduced 
into the Senate, not being much accustomed to 
public speaking, and being very unexpectedly 
called into debate, I felt desirous to take up as 
little time of the Senate as could be done with 
propriety, being much more disposed to listen to 
the arguments of other gentlemen than to ob- 
trude upön them any remarks of my own. 

When I objected to the postponement on the 
first day of the debate, it was not my intention at 
that time to. have expressed my sentiments on this 
subject; but I had hoped to have heard the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, who addressed you yester- 

- day, and whom I had observed taking notes for 
the purpose. Had I been present and heard the. 
observations of the gentleman from Kentucky, 


næ 


(Mr. Pore.) which I have since seen in the news- 
papers, I should not have objected to the post- 
ponement, as it will always afford me pleasure to 
meet with civility and respect the wishes of any 
member of the Senate. 

To do away any erroneous impression which 
may exist, these observations are perhaps not 
wholly useless. 

When I before rose, sir, no gentleman in oppo- 
sition to the resolution had then spoken on it; and 
having risen unexpectedly, I could only rely on 
conjecture for the grounds of that opposition. 
When I came to this city, from the general pub- 
lic impression abroad, my expectation was, that 
the embargo would be raised. The question then 
was, if the embargo were raised, what was next 
to be done? Of the leading gentlemen with 
whom I conversed, some had said we must have 
war; that the question would come to this point 
in a month; some, that we must fight with both 
the belligerents; some, with one of them. As I 
was not Quixotic enough to think of fighting at 
the same time with the two nations, who com- 
manded nearly all the force of Europe, the ques- 
tion, in my mind, for the consideration of Con- 
gress, was narrowed to this point: ought we to 
go to war with France or with Great Britain ? 
‘And from this view I made the discrimination 
between the circumstanees of those. two Powers 
when last I addressed you; and I have now no 
hesitation to say, if we must have war, it would, 
in my opinion, be preferable to have war with 
France rather than with Great Britain. 

A great deal has been. said in relation to the 
Orders in Council, and the act of Parliament un- 
der them, imposing a duty, tax, or tribute—call it 
what you please—on the transportation of Amer- 
ican merchandise from Great Britain to the ports 
on the Continent. Ishall say but a few words 
more on that subject. France says. you shall not 
go to England on any terms; England says you 
may go to France under certain conditions. Now, 
sir, as I have been taught to believe that the 
whole includes all its parts, Ido not. see by this 
how a limited exclusion.can.be more thana total 
one. England then, had not, in this instance, be- 
haved worse than France: they have both be- 
haved bad-enough. Still, after making these ob- 
servations, I wish not to be. misunderstood. The 
regulation-is an offensive one; and if any gentle- 
man will bring in a bill making it highly penal 
for any American owner or master of a vessel to 
purchase this license for proceeding on his voy- | 
age from the United States to the ports on the 
Continent, through the medium of Great Britain, 
or should pay the tax, and proceed, after being 
coerced into a British port, I will cheerfully unite 
with him in passing such a law. 

With regard to the Orders in Council, the Brit- 
ish say they are measures of retaliation, to. be re- 
tracted as soon as the decrees which occasioned 
them shall have been withdrawn on.the.part of 
France, Gentlemen say they do not believe these 
professions; but that Great Britain has deeper 
and more hostile views than these; that she. is 
jealous of the prosperity. of the United: States, 
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wants to cripple and destroy our trade. Admit- 
ting this to be the fact, (and very possibly it may 
be in part well founded,) what does your embar- 
go effect? I contend that it is an act of absolute 
submission to her. This is strong ground. and I 
wish to have it noticed. Suppose Great Britain 
has the dispositions you attribute to her; she will 
not now attempt to enforce them; she dare notat- 
tempt to drive you from the ocean, because her 
own interests would at this time be materially in- 
jured by it. Suppose she were to attempt it, 
‘what would be the consequences? Suffer even 
the merchants to arm their vessels and their con- 
voys, and their minor cruisers would occasionally 
experience some unpleasant rencontres. In ad- 
justing the depending accounts of her merchants 
with this country, she would sustain some incon- 
venience; and she would also be obliged to sub- 
mit to the loss of her colonies on the continent of 
America, now become doubly dear to her, from 
their recent prosperity, and from the supplies she 
is drawing from them for the support of her set- 
tlements in the West Indies, . Now, sir, what 
does the embargo effect? By it you are doing 
for Great Britain, without any inconvenience to 
her, precisely that which she will not venture to 
do for herself. Great Britain says, you shall trade 
only’partially ; and you agree to trade not at all. 
The continuance of the embargo is, therefore, 
complete submission to her. 

Much has been said about British influence, 
and certain passages have been read from the me- 
worial of the merchants of Boston, for the pur- 
pose, as I suppose, of demonstrating an incon- 
sistency in their opinions in 1806 and at the pres- 
ent time: I have not seen the paper for these two 
years, but there is no inconsistency in it; the sen- 
timents entertained then are the’sentiments en- 
tertained now. Great Britain violated our neu- 
tral rights; the merchants of Boston complained 
to their Government in pointed terms, and called 
on:it for protection and redress against Great 
Britain. Was this an evidence of British influ- 
ence? The charge, however, existed at that time 
as well as at the present; but the scene is chang- 
ed; we had not then a Berlin decree, a Milan 
decrée, a Bayonne decree; our vessels had not 
been wantonly burned on the ocean, nor had’ we 
received any letters from Champagny. 

And on this subject what says the Secretary of 
State to General Armstrong? He tells him that 
“the burning of neutral vessels detained on the 
‘ high seas is the most distressing of all the modes 
‘by which belligerents exert force contrary to 
‘ right, and ‘in proportion as it is destitute of apol- 
‘ ogy ought at least to be the prompitude and am- 
t plitude of redress?” Has this redress ever been 
obtained?) To my knowledge or belief it never 
has: The merchants of Boston, therefore, prob- 
ably think that a war with France would now be 
more for the honor and the interest of the United 
States than a war with Great Britain. For 


thinking this, are they justly chargeable with be- 


ing under British influence’? This is an old story. 
I shall take ‘none of it to myself, nor admit any 


sions. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia still considers the embargo 
as a coercive measure; and if it is not, [know not 
what good it can effect; and if this good be not 
effected, then it ought not to be persisted in. 

The gentleman seems to think, that by this 
continuance, Great Britain may still be seriously 
affected by her want of breadstuff, of timber, of 
tobacco, or of cotton. Sir, I am sorry that in this 
discussion we have to refer so much to foreign 
nations, and sometimes to appear to place their 
resources in opposition to our own; but I know 
of no other way in which to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of this embargo, or the effects 
that are likely to be produced from it. The state- 
ments, if correct, must be known to them, if not 
to ourselves; and we ought also to know them. 

The gentleman from Virginia thinks that the 
want of our breadstuff will affect Great Britain. 
From his extensive knowledge, he must know 
that the annual consumption of grain in Great 
Britain is estimated at about one hundred and 
fifty millions of bushels; that the whole of our 
exports, converting the flour into wheat, is about 
seven millions three hundred thousand bushels. 
Now, admitting that every kernel of this grain 
used to be sent to Great Britain, (which is very 
far from the fact,) does the gentleman expect se- 
riously to operate on Great Britain by retaining 
within our ports five per cent. of all the grain she 
consumes? Surely not, sir. 

The gentleman also thinks that the want of our 
timber may affect her. Does he recollect that she 
now has at command the forests of Sweden, of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
whole coast of South America? With these re- 
sources, is it possible that she can want timber? 
No, sir; and the worst evidence of it for us is, 
that she has just laid such a new duty on timber 
from the United States as, if the trade were now 
open, would amount to nearly a total exclusion 
of it. 

Will she want tobacco? There are gentlemen 
on this floor so much better informed respecting 
this article, that I shall say little aboat it. It is 
not a necessary of life; and what is produced in 
the West Indies, the Carracas, the Brazils, and 
the Spanish provinces, must, I should presume, 
be sufficient to prevent the embargo from affect- 
ing her by this commodity. 

Does she want cotton? Yes, sir, she does, Al- 
though the mention made by the gentleman of 
the “bad trade at Manchester,” is not a very hap- 
py illustration of the fact, too lively an interest 
cannot be paid to this article by the Government 
of the United States. It is the great staple of the 
country; and more especially of the Southern 
States: Great Britain imports seventy millions 
of pounds of cotton annually. The exports from 
the United Statés of this article amount to above 
sixty millions’ of pounds; of this, Great Britain 
takes about two-thirds; say, however, she receives 
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from us forty-five or fifty millions of pounds i 
year, and that this supply is very important to 
manufacturers; the question then is, 
we abstain from all intercourse with her, she can 
supply herself elsewhere? I fear she can. In 
addition to- the inereasing supply from her own 
West India colonies, the Brazils can furnish fif- 
teen- millions of pounds. The annual export of 
cotton by the British from Bombay to China is 
from fifteen to twenty-millions of pounds, which 
can be sent to Europe with a profit. Here, then, 
are at least thirty millions of pounds. The cul- 
tivation of cotton in Bengal is progressing, and 
Spanish America will further increase the stock. 
But I fear we bave in our own neighborhood a 
much more formidable competitor than can arise 
from any of the beforementioned places; the 
commerce of the whole coast of Guiana is under 
the control of Great Britain: a coast of three hun- 
dred miles in extent, as well calculated for the 
production of the best kind of cotton as any in 
the world. Until within a few years, it scarcely 
produced any quantity of importance. It now 
brings into the market more than fifteen millions 
of pounds. annually, and is considered as being 
capable of. producing, in a few years, more than 
sixty millions of pounds. 

One of the worst effects of the embargo is, that 
it has trumpeted abroad what we never ought to 
have divulged ; it has taught other nations the se- 
cret of their own self-dependence; it has induced 
them toseck new avenues of commerce, and when 
we are ready again to trade with them, it is great- 
ly to be feared that they will not leave their new 
to return to their old customers. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Gives) 
thinks the embargo may be considered as a fortu- 
nate measure; that the people in his part of the 
country are contented with it; that the interior 
is improving; that Philadelphia has increased, 
and so have Georgetown and Washington; that 
the condition of the farmers of his neighborhood 
is ameliorated; they cultivated too much land 
before; they now raise less produce, but they are 
better situated. If this reasoning of the gentle- 
man be sound, pursue the amelioration still fur- 
ther, and he will find bis countrymen becoming 
exceedingly wealthy when they possess nothing 
atall. Iam. glad, however, to hear that any part 
of our country is in a prosperous situation. I 
should rejoice were the country whence I came 
similarly circumstanced. With us, industry is 
paralyzed; our produce is rotting on our hands, 
and real estate has become nearly unsaleable. 

= This may in part arise from the difference in the 
nature: of our produce. The principal products 
of Virginia.are, I believe, wheat, corn, and tobac- 
eco. The gentleman says our exports are beef and 
fish. These are among the principal. Cattle 
eannot be. sold while beef cannot be exported; 
and must, therefore, be killed and lost, or kept on 
hand for better times, at an expense perhaps ex- 
ceeding its value, In litle more than twelve 
months the fish must return to the ocean in a 
much more worthless state than it was received 
from it; while the tobacco of Virginia for a time 
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improves from age, and the grain, with care, may 
be kept two or three years without essential injury. 
The gentleman from Virginia also says that 
| the Constitution of the United States has mostly 
benefited the Eastern States; that it is immate- 
rial to the Southern and Western States who are 
the carriers of their produce; the discriminating 
duties in favor of American shipping are nothing 
to them; that the Northern States hold the pub- 
lic debt; and, I understood him to say, that the 
| Southern States protect them. 
| The Constitution, sir, was a matter of compact; 


the partners to which, like the parties to ali other 
contracts of the kind, probably surrendered some- 
thing of their individual advantages for the gen- 
eral benefit. 

Have the Middle and Eastern States surrender- 
ed nothing? For what reason is it that North- 
ern citizens, on the floor of the other branch of 
the National Legislature, have not an equal rep- 
resentation with Southern citizens? It is be- 
cause it was part of the compact; it was a con- 
cession made by the Eastern States; and for 
what? for the protection of their commerce. 
How was this expectation expressed at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution? Emblemat- 
ical representations of commerce and navigation, 
ships in miniature, were drawn triumphantly 
through the streets of all the principal seaports in 
the Eastern States, as indicative of the expected 
protection to commerce from its adoption. With- 
out American navigation, how would Southern 
produce have found a market for the last ten 
years ? x 

As to the publie debt, it has nothing to do with 
the question, unless you wish to criminate those 
who showed most confidence in the stability of 
your Government. 

With regard to protection, sir ; against whom do 
the Northern States want protection? They have 
no internal enemies nor enemies on their fron- 
tiers, against whom they cannot protect them- 
selves. The assistance of the Southern States 
may be useful in protecting their commerce from 
European enemies. If this can be done, and they 
can have an open trade, it is all they ask. 

The drawing parallels of the different de- 
grees of suffering in the different sections of 
the Union is an unpleasant task; but, in my 
opinion, my duty requires it. I cannot believe, 
with the gentleman from Virginia, that any part 
of the United States is prospering under the pres- 
ent state of things. No, sir; we are all suffering 
toomuch. He does not agree with other South- 
ern gentlemen, and among them with his col- 
league. Ithink he stated that Virginia, he be- 
lieved, suffered as much as the Hastern States. 
This ought to be understood. For a national ob- 
ject our sufferings ought to be nearly equal. I 
will, therefore, make a short statement, to show 
how the State of Virginia and the State I in part 
have the honor to represent, (Massachusetts, ) are 
relatively affected by our present situation. They 
are both great States. 

By the returns from the Treasury Office, it ap- 
pears that, in the year ending September 30, 1807, 
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Virginia exported of foreign produce ence, that the produce of Virginia yet remains, 

tothe amountof - - - - $367,713 and one-half, or one-third, or a greater proportion 
Massachusetts - - = - 13,926,377 | of its value may be now had, or may be obtained 
Virginia exported of domestic produce when the embargo shall be raised. Not so with 

to the amount of - - - ~- 4,893,521) the produce of navigation; that is totally lost; 
Massachusetts - - - - - 6,185,748 | it does not exist nor remain on hand like cotton 


or tobacco. 

I regret, extremely that the situation of dif- 
ferent parts of the Union is, to my view, so dif- 
ferent, and thata sense of my duty to my more 
immediate constituents requires me to make the 
contrast; but, be it what it may, the independ- 
ence of the country is to be preserved at all haz- 
ards; and the people of Massachusetts will, I 
trust, always manifest a love of order and of pat- 
riotism which will carry them through every dan- 
ger which menaces them, and through every dan- 
ger which menaces the Constitution, 

Gentlemen opposed to the resolution say, that 
those who have brought it forward propose no 
substitute for the embargo; and the gentleman 
from Virginia says, that fin particular have given 
no intimation on this head. I have no reserve in 
my opinion on the subject. Iam free to say, re- 
move the embargo, suffer the ‘merchants to arm 
their vessels, put the nation in a state of defence, 
and assert your well-established and indisputable 
rights, or perish in the contest. 

‘When Mr. Luoyp had concluded— 

Mr. Miiuepce observed that as he had but this 
day taken his seat, and had always been in favor 
of granting time to others, he wished that its fur- 
their consideration should be postponed till Mon- 
day next. Agreed to without opposition. 


Thus, then, Massachusetts exported, of domestic 
produce, half as much again as Virginia, and 
more than thirty times as much foreign merchan- 
dise.* 

But, sir, take another view of it. Large as it 
may be, take no account of the whole amount of 
the exports of Massachusetts, as above stated, 
about twenty millions of dollars; retain in the 
accountall the exports of Virginia, about five mil- 
lion of dollars; taking it in this confined point of 
view, which suffers most ? 

The inhabitants of Massachusetts, in general, 
cultivate a soil which yields to their unremitting 
industry the necessaries of life, but affords none 
of the great staples of the Southern States; still 
they envy not their Southern brethren the pos- 
session of a happier climate, or a more fertile re- 

ion. They do, however, consider the ocean, 
which the bounty of the God of nature has spread 
before them, as in some degree their property; 
they consider the use of it as their birth-right, as 
an inheritance bequeathed to them by their an- 
cestors. Those of them who live on the seaboard 
look to it as the principal means of their subsist- 
ence; their vessels are, therefore, to them what 
his farm is to the Virginian. 

Of the whole tonnage of the United States, 
Massachusetts possesses more than one-third. 
She has 450,000 tons; Virginia has 69,000 tons. 
Deduct these 69,000 tons, and estimate the resi- 
due at two dollars per ton a month, which is 
about the common rate of charter in times of ac- 
tive employment, and it will give upwards of 
nine millions of dollars for a year. Discard from 
this statement nearly one-half the sum on account 
of the embarrassments on our foreign commerce, 
which might remain after the embargo was rais- 
ed; for the remnant of the coasting trade which 
is yet prosecuted ; for occasional want of employ- 
ment, and for other incidental deductions, and 
there will then be left a sum, lost to the owners 
of navigation in Massachusetts, not much less 
than the entire amount of the exports from Vir- 
ginia, as stated in the returns; with this differ- 
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Monpay, November 28. 


Mr. Turusron, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill to reward Andrew Joseph 
Villard, for an invention of public utility, reported 
an amendment; which was read; and ordered to 
lie for consideration. ‘ 

On motion, by Mr. WHITE, 

Ordered, That the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury respecting roads and canals, made 
the 4th of April last, together with the memorials 
ofthe President and Directors of the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal Company, of Ist Decem- 
ber, 1805, and 10th January, 1807, be referred te 
Messrs. WHITE, REED, MITCHILL, ANDERSON, a». 
Pops, to consider and report thereon by bill © 
otherwise. 


* How far the coasting trade may vary this state- 
ment is uncertain, as there are no documents before 
Congress specifically showing the state of it. On the 
one hand, a considerable quantity of the produce of 
Virginia is shipped from the seaports of other States ; 
while, on the other, Massachusetts also. ships to the 
same ports very large amounts of India and European 
merchandise, as well as considerable quantities of do- 
mestic produce and manufactures. And the India 
and China trade from Massachusetts alone, must 
amount to at least two millions of dollars more than 
their proportion of the amount as stated in the docu- 
ments, owing to the principal part of that trade being 
prosecuted with specie, which is not included in the 
returns. 


THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the llth instant for repealing 
the “Act laying an embargo on all ships and ves- 
sels in the ports and harbors of the United States, 
and the several acts supplementary thereto.” 

Mr. S. Smita rose and addressed the Chair as 
follows: 

Mr. President: When I last had the honor to 
address the Senate upon the subject now under 
consideration, to wit, the repeal of the laws lay- 
ing an embargo, I took occasion to observe, on 
the transit duty, or tribute laid by Great Britain, 
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on certain articles, the produce of the United 
States, when exported to the countries where they 
are usually consumed. on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. It may not be improper for me to pursue 
that subject so far as the said tribute is imposed 
on all the.articles usually exported from the Uni- 
ted States to the Continent of Europe. I then 
spoke from memory, but find I was correct as to 
the amounts on the articles mentioned. I observe, 
however, a mistake by one of the stenographers. 
in the word sterling, in the article wheat, when I 
meant.the currency of my country. By the act 
of Parliament, of the 28th March last, duties on 
exports are laid to carry into effect the Orders of 
Council. Ishall not notice any but those charged 
on:the products of the United States. It will be 
recollected that I have already stated that none 
of the products of the United States can be car- 
ried to the Continent of Europe without being 
subject to capture by British cruisers, unless they 
shall first be carried to, and landed in Great 
Britain, and there pay a transit duty, or tribute ; 
of course, all articles the produce of the United 
States are subjected to. that tribute on their way 
to the countries, so far as they consume the same. 
-On-the following articles, those duties or tribute 
attach, to wit: 

American Produce—Indigo, 45 cents per 1b.; 
Pitch, 95 cents per bbl.; Tar, 95 cents per bbl. ; 
Turpentine, 78 cents per cwt.; Rice, 45 cents per 
cwt.3 Tobacco, per 100 lbs. $3; Cotton, 16 cents 
per [b.; Timber, staves, and lumber, a prohibi- 
tory duty ; Ashes, $2 22 per cwt.; Corn, 15 cents 
per bushel; Wheat, 28 cents per bushel; Flour, 
$2 per bbl.; Fish, 90 cents per cwt.; Pork, $6 86 
per bbl.; Beef, $3 33 per bbl. 

What amount would cargoes of some of those 
articles pay of tribute ? 

A ship carrying 1,000 bags of cotton, will pay 
a tribute of $50,000, being about the value in 
South Carolina; to which add merchants’ com- 
mission, and other charges of port, of $2,000. 

A cargo of 400 hhds. of tobacco will pay, of | 
“1,000: weight each, $11,100 
: A-cargo of 3,000 bbls. of flour will pay $6,650. 

A cargo of fish,as I am informed, (for Lam 
unacquainted with the number of quintals car- 
ried bya ship of 300 tons,) will pay from $3,500 
to $4,000. 

Double insurance, double premium, double mer- 
chants’ commission, insurance, and other charges 
not noticed—I leave that for the calculation of 
others. 

It. is true the King may suspend or alter any 
“part.of the act as he shall see proper, and the con- | 
tinuanée of the act is only to the end of the next 
session of Parliament. It is to be hoped that 
England will see the error which she has com- 
mitted, as well as it affects her own interest, as 
also the deep- wound inflicted on the honor and 
interest of her most useful customer. But, sir, 

if we retract from the stand which we have 
taken, will she not think, from the instability of 
eur councils, that she may proceed in her system 
of monopoly, until every branch of our com- 
merce shall be extinguished? But, Mr. President, 


does the British nation lay similar duties of ex- 
port on similar articles from her own colonies or 
her allies? She has heavily taxed the colonial 
produce carried in American ships in her ports 
on exportation, but her own coffee, sugar, and 
other colonial articles, are still exported free of 
duty; thus enabling her to undersell in the ports 
of Europe similar articles carried there, the prop- 
erty of Americans. But, saysthe gentleman from 
Connecticut, (Mr. HitLHovss,) this tribute isa 
nullity of itself, for the decrees of France caused 
all goods that have been landed in England to be 
seized and condemned on their arrival ; of course, 
he presumes that none will go there: he is mis- 
taken, Mr. President ; if the articles shall promise 
a profit on the Continent, men will be found (and 
many will do it) that will pay the tribute in 
England, (and this the English Minister knows,} 
and who will contrive ways and means of admit- 
tance. Is this visionary ? No, sir; what has been 
done, and is done every day, will be pursued 
when profits sufficient offer the temptation; what 
then has been done? American ships arriving in 
the port of London have been chartered (unknown 
to their owners) to proceed to Holland with a 
eargo of British coffee, sugar, and other goods, at 
an enormous freight. The American crew, ex- 
cept the captain, is discharged; a new crew of 
Englishmen taken on board, to each of whom a 
promise is made, beside the usual wages, of a 
large sum, perhaps 50 or 100 guineas, to be paid 
on the performance of the voyage. They are 
told that they must declare, if questioned, that 
the vessel has come direct from America, that 
she has not been visited by any British cruiser, 
and has not touched at any British port. Papers 
forged in England—for the English, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are great manufacturers, and have a manu- 
factory of all the papers and documents usually 
necessary for an American ship. Every paper, 
even to the merchant’s oath, that the property is 
his, that no foreigner is either directly or indi- 
rectly concerned therein; the Consular certificates 
of origin, of the French or Spanish Consul, as the 
case may be, showing that the cargo on board 
had been imported into the United States from 
some French or Spanish colony; every seal of 
office so completely imitated, that no man can 
know the difference. The ship thus provided 
proceeds to Holland. The Dutch, Mr. President, 
are hostile to those decrees of France; all are 
willing to countenance this trade; very little in- 
quiry is made there; the trade is winked at by all 
the officers of Government, and thus carried on 
with security. Now, Mr. President, as this trade 
can thus be carried on, I will ask the honorable 
gentleman from Connecticut, whether the temp- 
tations being great, it will not be carried on by 
our people, and the tribute paid, for without pay- 
ing that they cannot escape the vigilance of the 
British cruisers; they will go into England, they 
will pay the tribute, and pursue their voyages; 
and what right shall we have to say they do 
wrong in so doing? What right has Government 
to expect individual patriotism, when opposed to 
individual interest, when the Government itself 
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sacrifices the honor and independence of the na- 
tion to sordid interest? Take off the embargo, 
Mr. President, and will not men say, our Gov-! 
ernment has acquiesced in the tribute, laid upon 
commerce by Great Britain? We therefore do} 
no wrong in paying it; we do what every pru- 
cent man will do, make our property as safe as 
possible, and pursue our trade; for we well know | 
that if we do not stop and pay the tribute in Eng- | 
| 


land, our ship and cargo must fall a prey to Brit- 

ish depredations. We will therefore go into 

England, pay the tribute, and take our chance to | 
evade the decrees of France. Yes, Mr. Presi- | 
dent, and it will become such a trade as willina 

very short time meet with security by insurances, | 
and that-at novery high premium. Again, those | 
vessels returning with articles for the consump- | 
tion of the United States must stop in England, | 
(or subject themselves to capture,) there land 

their cargo, and pay tribute, before they can pro- ; 
ceed to their own country. Is this a state to 
which the gentlemen wish to reduce their coun- 
try? Are they willing to pay tribute to Great 
Britain 2 If they are, take off the embargo, and 
you encourage further aggressions, and further 
exactions. Sir, there will be no end to them ; 
we had better have remained colonies than sub- 
mit to such a state of degradation. 

Let us take a view of some of the principal 
atticles thus charged, that we may know in what 
countries they are usually consumed. Cotton, an 
article of such importance, that its value may be 
considered as amounting to nearly one-fourth of 
the value of all the exports of the produce of the | 
United States. Two-thirds, some say less thereof, 
is required for the English manufactures, when 
in full work; and one-third for the Continent of 
Europe. Under the Orders of Council, that one- 
third, or twenty millions of pounds of cotton, are 
prohibited from proceeding to its usual place of | 
consumption ; of course that one-third must either | 
remain on the hands of the planter, or be shipped 
to England, where it cannot be consumed, and 
thus reduce, by so large a surplus, the price of | 
the whole. 

Flour.—Thisarticle is seldom wanted in France, | 
for France exports the article; nor in England, 
for home consumption, except when there is a de- | 
fect in the harvest. Itis principally exported to 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy—to those countries we 
are forbid to carry it, by the Orders of Council, 
unless we submit to pay two dollars on each bar- 
rel, which two dollars must necessarily be taken | 
off the price in this country, and thus operate as | 
a tax upon the farmer of two dollars per barrel. | 

Tobacco-—This article isconsumed principally | 
on the Continent of Europe—only about one- f 
seventh thereof, or 14,000 hogsheads per annum, | 
is believed to be consumed in England; the resi- | 
due, or 76,000 hogsheads, per annum, usually con- | 
sumed in Germany, Holland, and France, must 
either remain in the tobacco houses of Virginia 
and Maryland, or go to rot in the King’s ware- | 
houses at London; or, if removed from thence, | 
subjected to a duty of three dollars per hundred 
‘pounds. This is peculiarly hard on the State of | 


{ 


| men may 


| the amount on the 


Maryland, for of the 14,000 hogsheads exported 
by that State, not more than 500 or 600 hogs- 
heads is believed to be consumed in England ; 
the residue, say 13,500 hogsheads, can alone find 
a market in the ports of Holland and Germany, 
to which countries the English say we shall not 
carry it; therefore, the taking off the embargo 
would operate no relief to the numerous and re- 
spectable body of planters of the State which E 
have the honor to represent. 

Fish is consumed only in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. To these countries we are for- 
bidden to go with this article. It is not candid 
in gentlemen to state to the Senate, that the em- 
bargo compelled the owners of fish to keep that 
article to rot upon their hands, when it is well 
known that many vessels were compelled, after 
having made their voyage to the coast of Europe, 
to return home with their cargoes of fish, the 
English not permitting them to enter the ports 
of their destination. It is true a small portion of 
the fish caught by the people of the United States 
is consumed in the West India islands. Gentle- 
be deceived by looking at the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. when they see the 
large amount stated to be shipped to Great Brit- 
ain, of the products of the United States. Almost 
all our business passes, in some way or other, 
through the hands of British merchants, either by 
consignments or remittances. By shipping to 
their address, the American merchant is permit- 
ted to draw bills of exchange for a proportion of 
British merchant. The ship 
proceeds to Cowes or Falmouth, and there re- 
ceives the order of the London merchant to pro- 
ceed to the country where the best market can be 
obtained for their articles; and in this way the 
export to England is swelled to a large amount, 
when, in trath, the consumption is in other 
countries. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Hitt- 
House) says that the embargo tends to demoral- 
ize our people. I fear, Mr. President, that the 
payment of tribute in England, and the perjury 
employed to evade the decrees of France, will 
not only demoralize and degrade them in the eyes 
of all Europe, but also in our own estimation. 

When I was last up, I took a view of the exports 
still left to the people of the United States, not 
implicated either by the decrees of France or the 
orders of England. In answer, the gentleman 
from Delaware (Mr. Wurrs) has stated that (the 
decrees of France and Orders of Council not- 
withstanding) there would still be an export free 
to the United States of four-fifths of the amount 
exported therefrom. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. LLoyp,) more cautious, has stat- 
ed that there would be still important branches 
of commerce left open to us. The gentleman 
from Delaware has given us the countries to 
which the four-fifths of our exports could go, to 
wit: Sumatra, Africa, Java, China, Northwest of 
America, Spanish possessions and islands, Swe- 
den and her colonies. On examining the report of 
the Secretary, I find that to those countries and 
some others, We can export as follows, viz: 
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Spanish colonies, Florida, Main, and 


Cuba - 7 - - =- - $2,617,348 
Portuguese ditto, say Madeira, West- 

ern Isles, Cape de Verd, and Brazil 570.303 
Morocco and Barbary Powers - - 8,358 
‘China ~ - - - - - 84.022 
Africa =~- -~ - ~ - - 369,924 
South Seas - - - - - 3,385 
Northwest Coast - - - - 10,777 
Sweden and colonies - -= - 472,666 


4,136,783 


To those countries (and they are the only ones 
to which we could have exported under the Or- 
ders in Council) it appears that the total amount 
of exports is only $4,136,783. I have admitted 
Sweden and her colonies to please the gentleman, 
although I understand them to be subject to cap- 
ture under the French decree. A large item is 
to St. Bartholomews, a Swedish island, serving 
only as an entrepot. But we are told that Great 
Britain, in her great goodness, has lately permit- 
ted us to trade with Spain and Portugal, and that 
the Orders of Council no longer attach to those 
nations. I am of a different opinion, and I de- 
rive my opinion from the document now in my 
hand, viz: 

“The Lords of the Committee of Council for Trade 
and Foreign Plantations having authorized us to make 
public the following answers to certain questions pro- 
posed by us to their Lordships, we publish them for the 

‘information of all whom they may concern. 
R “ THOS. BARING. 
“A. GLENNIE. 
«THOS. MULLETT. 
* Loxpox, 15th August, 1803.” 


“ Question. His Majesty’s Orders in Council of 

the 4th July, 1808, having ordered, that all hostili- 
ties against Spain on the part of His Majesty shall im- 
mediately cease, and that the blockade of all the ports 
of Spain, except such as may be still in possession, or 
under control of France, shall be forthwith raised— 
_ “Can an American vessel proceed from a port in 
the United States of America, with a cargo, the pro- 
duce of the United States, or Colonial produce, direct 
to any port of Spain or Portugal, not being in the 
possession of the enemies of Great Britain, and return 
back to a port in the United States direct, with a cargo 
the growth or produce of Spain or Portugal, without 
being liable to capture and condemnation, under the 
Orders of Council of the lith and 12th of November, 
1807, and the several acts of Parliament passed to 
carry them into effect ? 

« Answer. American vessels may proceed from a 
port in the United States of America, with a cargo, the 
produce of the United States, or Colonial produce, 
provided-such produce be not the produce of the ene- 
mies’ colonies, direct to any port of Spain or Portu- 
gal; such port not being in the possession, or under 
the control of the enemies of Great Britain, and return 
back to a port in the United States direct, witha cargo 
the growth or produce of Spain or Portugal.” 

[Here Mr. Wuirs explained, and said, that a 
proclamation had been issued declaring the ports 
of Spain and Portugal, notin possession of France 
or her allies, open to the admission of American 
vessels, with the produce of their own country, or 


of the colonies of the two nations} but they must 
return direct to their own country.] 

Where the gentleman has got that proclama- 
tion, said Mr. S., I know not. I never have seen 
it, or heard of it. Iam, however, of opinion that 
the Orders of Council do stillattach to Spain and 
Portugal; and that this is only a bountiful relax- 
ation of His Britannic Majesty, which he can 
change at pleasure, being authorized by the act 
of Parliament to repeal or alter,as he may see 
fit. It is a well known fact, that prior to the Or- 
ders of Council, we could trade with the Colonial 
produce of those countries. These regulations of 
the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions, do not permit such commerce; of course the 
Orders of Council attach, and should Bonaparte 
get possession of any port of Spain, and an Amer- 
can vessel be bound to such port, she would, un- 
der the Orders of Council, be seized and carried 
into England—in which ease I do not believe the 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts would 
insure for ninety per cent., againt condemnation 
in the courts of Great Britain. 

Pursuing the idea of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Gies,) that the regulation of the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, if submitted to, 
will reduce us to a state of colonization—I beg 
leave to observe, that this same Board of Trade 
regulated our commerce when we were colonies. 
We were then permitted to go direct to the ports 
of Spain and Portugal with our flour, Indian corn 
and lumber, and might return direct to America 
with salt; but, if we wished to bring wines or 
fruits, we were compelled to proceed to England, 
land them, and then proceed to this country. 
What are the regulations now made for us by the 
Lords of Trade? Why, sir, we are permitted to 
proceed to Spain and Portugal, with the produce 
of our country, but we must return therefrom di- 
rectto the United States. If we turn to the right 
or left hand, we come under the Orders of Coun- 
cil, and are good prize. Weare forbid to carry 
any of the produce of those countries to their col- 
onies, although they permit the trade. And why, 
Mr. President? Because the British thereby se- 
cure that advantage to their own ships. Again, 
sir, when colonies, Great Britain compelled us to 
carry our tobacco, indigo, and rice,to England, and 
there land the same, but permitted us to re-ship 
those articles, free of any duty, to the countries 
where they were consumed. Even intime of war, 
tobacco was re-shipped to Franee. Now, Great 
Britain, although we are independent of her power, 
(perhaps not of her influence,) orders all the pro- 
duce of our country to be landed in England, and 
prohibits the re-shipment, until we pay an enor- 
mous duty; when, at the same time, the produce 
of her colonies may be re shipped, even to her en- 
emies, free of duty. Where is the difference, in 
principle, between the regulations made for us 
when colonies, and those made for us at this time 2 
Does not Great Britainstill assume the same rights 
over us, io wit, to regulate our trade in the one 
instance as well as in the other? We are, in 
either case, completely in the situation of colo- 
nies. It cannotbe misunderstood. The Lords of 
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Trade emphatically say, what trade we shall, and 
what trade we shall not pursue. Nay, in England, 
I have little doubt, that many people will consider 
it as excessive impudence in us to complain, when 
put upona footing with their own colonies. They 
forgot that we are independent—I trust, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that we shall not also forget it. Butletus 
indulge the gentleman, and add our exports to 
Spain and Portugal—to what amount are they? 
To Spain, Teneriffe, and the Floridas, we export 
annually $1,381,327 ; to Portugal ; $829,313 , mak- 
ing, together with the $4,136,783, already stated, 
the sum of $6,347,323, being, as stated in a lumi- 
nous report of a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, less than $7,000,000, free of danger 
from the decrees of France and the orders of Great 
Britain. So that the gentleman’s four-fifths ap- 
pear, by public documents, (which cannot be con- 
troverted,) to be reduced to an amount little more 
than one-eighth of the native exports of the Union; 
the total amount being $48,699,592. Shall we, 
for this pittance, relinquish our independent rights 
as a nation ? 

The trade to China gives an export of only 
$84,000 per annum. Itemploysan exportation of 
dollars to near $4,000,000. Nankeens is the ob- 
jectin return of principal value, an export whereof 
to Europe we are now cutoff from. If this trade 
should be pursued, under this oppression, I will 
venture, without the spirit of prophecy, to believe 
that every dollar in the United States will be 
shipped therefrom. The law prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves has completely destroyed the 
trade to Africa, so that the item to that country 
ean no longer be counted. 

We are told that the sufferings of the commer- 
cial States are insupportable, and, from the dis- 
cussion in the Senate, it would appear as gene- 
rally admitted that the four New England States 
are the only commercial—comparisons are gene- 
rally disagreeable—they appear however necessary 
upon the present occasion, to show the relative 
state of commerce among the States. I am war- 
ranted:also, by the example set me by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Luoyp,) in making 
the comparison which I intend to present to this 
House. In doing it, I pray I may be understood, 
as not. meaning any offence to any State, nor to 
any individual thereof. New Hampshire cannot 
be considered a commercial State ; judging from 
the Treasury. Report, the products of its labor and 
agriculture. go, [presume to swell the amount of 
‘exports: from Massachusetts, for their export of 
native products is only $365,950. Rhode Island 
may be: considered commercial in proportion to 
her numbers»; Ihave ever admired the industry 
and enterprise of her citizens, and have been grat- 
ified in the extension of her commerce; but their 
cominerce does not‘exceed the proportion which 
is duë tò their numbers—the amount of export 
of their products is $741,988. But Connecticat, 
Mr. President, is she commercial? Every Amer- 
ican: traveller. that visits the Eastern States, re- 

turns highly gratified with that State; he states 
with exuitation and pleasure, the delightful fields 
thereof; its-high-state of agriculture; its smiling 


villages; and the content and happiness that 
beams on every human countenance; but does 
this arise from its external commerce? No, sir, 
we must give to Connecticut a higher rank; she 
is agricultural, and will also bea great manufac- 
turing State; her citizens who annually emigrate, 
to swell the numbers of other States, will be in- 
duced to remain at home, and, by their labor and 
ingenuity, extend and promote the manufactures 
of their native State. Her port of export is pro- 
bably New York; with what State, as a commer- 
cial State, shall Í compare her? not with Geor- 
gia, for that State, though with only half her pop- 
ulation, exports more than double the amount of 
Connecticut. With South Carolina? No, sir, 
that State spares of her products, to swell the ex- 
ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, an amount equal to the whole of the ex- 
ports of the native products of Connecticut. With 
Maryland? No, sir, with a population very little 
greater, Maryland exports to near three times her 
amount. With what part of the Union shall I 
then compare her commerce? It assimilates 
nearly to that of the District of Columbia, its ex- 

ort being $1,363,352, when that of Connecticut 
is $1,519,083. 

Massachusetts—yes, sir, Massachusetts—isreally 
commercial, but not more so in proportion to num- 
bers than many other States; nay, not equal to 
some. For instance, South Carolina with half 
her number exports $7,129,365, when Massachu- 
setts exports of native products only $6,185,748. 
New York, whose population is the same with 
Massachusetts, exports $9,957,416—being half as 
much more as that exported by Massachusetts. 
Maryland exports $4,016,699—being in full pro- 
portion to the exports of that State. Nay, sir, New 
York alone exports more than all the New Eng- 
land States together, their whole native exports 
being only $8,812,769. But we may be told (what 
is true) that the trade of a country does not con- 
sist alone in its native exports. We may getsome 
information by examining as well its native as its 
foreign articles of exportaticn. Let us examine 
it in that point of view. It will be found that 
New York alone, who appears to approve of the 
embargo, if we are to credit their Governot’s 
Speech, and the answer thereto of both branches 
of the Legislature, does expart of all articles, for- 
eign as well as domestic, to a greater amount than 
all the New England States together; for her 
exports are $26,357,963, when the total exports of 
those States amount only to $24,074,438. Nay, 
sir, Maryland exports an amount equal to three- 
fifths of the whole of the New England States, 
her general export being $14,298,984. I have 
deemed it not unprofitable to take this view of the 
subject, to showthe commerce of the United States, 
as they compare with each other. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Luoyp) 
has told us, and told us truly, that the tonnage 
owned by the citizens of that State is one-third 
of the whole tonnage of the Union; that the want 
of employment thereof causes an annual injury 
to the amount of six millions of dollars. My cal- 
culation, Mr. President, does not make it near so 
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much. But, sir, suppose the fact, is this attribu- | setts suffers less, because she has an immense ton- 
table to the embargo? Ithivk not, sir. On the | nage employed in the coasting trade, which ren- 
contrary, that the owners of these ships ought to! ders its usual profits and usual employment for 
bless the wisdom and firmness of those who laid | her sailors, when those other States have not the 
the embargo, and thus saved this immense ton- | same advantage. This advantage applies more 
nage from British depredation and condemnation { particularly toConnecticut than to any other State 
under their Orders of Council, and from French | in the Union; for, of her 46,000 tons of vessels, 
burning and destruction under the infernal decree | 20,000 are actually employed in the coasting trade. 
of Milan. For it has been truly said, by an emi- | So that,as to the use of ships, she suffers less than 
nent merchant of Salem, (Mr. Gray,) that not | any other in the Union. Her trade by land and 


more than one vessel in eight, that sailed for Eu- | water to the other States still continues in full 
rope within a short time prior to the embargo, ever | vigor, and renders to her advantages not known 
reached her port of destination. My own expe-/ to any other State. 

rience, however, has taught me the truth of this We are told that the embargo is a:measure in- 
remark ; and, asa further proof, I have in my hand jurious only to ourselves ; that our fish, beef, pork, 
a list of fifteen vessels which sailed for Europe, | flour, tobacco, and cotton, remain to perish on 
and were insured in an office in Baltimore. They | our hands. I have already stated that the fish 
sailed between the Ist September and 23d De- | finds its greatest consumption only in Spain, Por- 
cember, 1807. Three arrived, one was captured | tugal, Italy and France, from which countries 
by the French, one by the Spaniards, one was| we are excluded by the Orders of Council; of 
seized in Hamburg, and nine carried into England. | course the embargo cannot be chargeable with 
But for the embargo, the ships of the United States } its loss, nor with that of tobacco, when not more 
that would have sailed for Europe would have | than one-seventh thereof as already stated can go 
shared a fate at least as bad—in my opinion much | to the places of consumption without being sub- 
worse-—as that of those fifteen. Not onein twenty | ject to British capture. Thegentlemen from the 
would have arrived; for those vessels that sailed | States which produce cotton, do not appear to be 
in September might well have arrived before the | alarmed at the danger. presented to their view, . 
date of the Orders in Council (the 11th Novem» | arising from that article being produced in Gui- 
ber) or the decrees of France. J say, again, let | ana and Africa. For they well’ know that it will 
the ship-owners return thanks to their best friends | require population and men well acquainted with 
to those who laid the embargo. As one whose | the culture of that article to enable those coun- 
property has thereby been saved, I pray you to | tries to enter into competition with them. They 
accept mine. But, sir, let us compare, in order to | know that cotton cannot be produced in the quan- 
know the sufferings of each, whether the other | tities required by the British manufacturers in 


$ 


ed to alarm us, lest the Spanish colonies should 
supply the islands with breadstuffs. No impos- 
sibilities stand in his way. The sugar planter 


States do not suffer, as to their tonnage, in pro- j any reasonable time, so that they feel confident 
portion to the New England States. I take leave | that a sufficient supply cannot be obtained from 
to submit the tonnage of the Eastern and a few | any other country than their own. But no man 
of the other States. can, no man will believe that any supply from 
a i iie _____....-. | any other country can he brought forward to pre- 
Tonnage. vent a stoppage taking place of the looms of 

STATES. afer ath Manchester. 
Registered.|Licensed. Weare told, that when the British islands are 
és z EIA] `| accustomed tu receive their supplies of live cat- 
New Hampshire - - - i 20,606 3,493 tle from the Main, that Connecticut will lose that 
Massachusetts - - - -| 304,357 | 134,603 valuable branch of their commerce. Yes, Mr. 
Rhode Island > ~o - -| 28,715 6.523 | President, if Bonaparte should conquer Spain, 
Connecticut - - - =] 26,022] 20,000 her colonies will forever be Jost to the mother 
— | country—they will become independent—they 
Totals -= «= «| 879,700 | 164,619 | will be open to the trade of the world; and if 
——= cattle ean (as the gentleman has tiuly told us) 
New York - + = =| 181,047 be procured at their own door by the British 
Pennsylvania - - =- -| 86,723 planters for two or three dollars per head, it will 
Maryland - = - -i 71,648 very soon become unfashionable to go to Con- 
South Carolina- - - -| 48,156 necticut, and there to pay thirty to sixty dollars. 
" i = But will this be chargeable on the embargo? 
o Total - 5 = =j 887,574 | Certainly not. The gentleman has also attempt- 


By this, it will-appear that the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South Caro- 
lina, own, of ships engaged in foreign trade, nearly will turn his sugar land into corn grounds, and 
the same number of tons as the four New Eng- | no longer take his suppiy from the United States. 
land States. Thus, then, the loss to those States; | Yes, sir, this will be done, when the gentleman, 
in point of tonnage, is nearly equal to that of the | (Mr. H.) can prove that men will prostrate their 
other four; and, in addition, they suffer the loss | own interest. The idea is an idle one, and-does 
sustained by having on-hand a:greater amount of | not merit.an.answer. 
native products. In fact, the State of Massachu- | ` We are told that the embargo, as a coercive 
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measure, has had, and can have no operation. 
either on England or on France. I differ with 
the gentlemen. 

France, Mr. President, will feel its operation 
on the loss of their islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, (which must fall a pray to the Brit- 
ish fleet and army, now about to attack them,) for 
want of those supplies of provisions they usually 
derived ‘from the United States—by the famine 
and distress that will ensue in the Isles of France 
and Bourbon. Those valuable possessions were 
formerly supplied from the Cape of Good Hope; 
but for years have relied entirely upon the Uni- 
ted States, and will therefore be in the greatest 
possible distress, when cut off therefrom. They 
cannot now obtain supplies from the Cape of 
Good Hope—for that colony is in possession of 
the British. France will feel its effect, and the 
consequent loss of our trade at home. She loses 
an immense revenue, heretofore collected by the 
duties on the sugar, coffee, pepper, tobacco, and 
other articles imported into her ports by our ships. 
Her people can live without the articles; but the 
want of the revenue will be severely felt by her 
Government. New sources must be resorted to, 
which her subjects will be distressed to meet, 
being completely deprived of any sale for their 
brandy, wine, and other valuable articles drawn 
from France by Americans, and distributed by 
them to every quarter of the world. France will 
be made to feel by a want of money. Holland 
can no longer,in so great a degree as formerly, 
supply that want. Cutoff from commerce, what 
is Holland? If the Emperor’s system is pursued, 
the grass will be seen growing in the streets of 
Amsterdam. The German Kingdoms, subject to 
his power, will be so reduced by the want of 
sale for their linens, and the want of commerce 
in the Hanse Towns, that they will be able to 
render him no aid in money. From the extremes 
of -his power, it will press upon him even to the 
centre of Paris, and will knock with violence at 
the doors of his palace. 

England, it is true, with her great navy and 
all-powerful fleets, might preserve herself from 
feeling the effects of the want of bread, provided 
that the ports of the Baltic were open to her; 
but shut out as she is, from every country which 
has usually exported wheat, where will she find 
the quantity necessary to enable her to afford 
supplies to Spain and Portugal, now struggling 
for their liberties; for their West India islands, 
and for their immense fleets and armies now em- 
ployed in foreign countries? From the coast of 
Barbary weare told! Yes, sir, Barbary, under a 
good government, could supply all the wants of 
Europe. But, ’sir,that Government, immediately 
it finds that the farmer has gotten his land into a 
high state of cultivation, the hand of power is 
laid upon his property, and the man, with his 
family, flies to the mountains. Nor is this all, 
the Dey lays such a duty- on the export, as leaves 
put a small pittance, say 20d. sterling per bushel, 
to the cultivator. From thence no important 
supply can be derived, and this is well known in 
England. But isthe want of breadstuff the only 


sterling per annum ? 
they have no value therefor, when they know 
that they sent large fleets and armies to La Plata, 
not to conquer the country, 


and molasses. 


suffering that Great Britain must endure? No, 
sir; she will feel our embargo in the immense 
loss of revenue, resulting from the importation of 
our tobacco, cotton, rice, and other valuable pro- 
ducts. Her cities will feel the loss of the non- 
arrival of our ships, which afforded to them a 
large revenue for the town dues, employment for 
the various mechanics and manufacturers em- 
ployed about ships, the want of commissions de- 
rived to their.merchants, and from other causes 
not necessary to enumerate. Liverpool, which 
owes its rapid rise, in a great proportion, to the 
American commerce, will feel the loss thereof in 
a manner that may make them be heard in the 
Councils of the Kingdom. Is it possible that that 
nation will not deplore the loss of their exports 
to us, amounting to twelve millions of pounds 
Will gentlemen believe 


but to foree a trade— 
to compel the Spaniards to receive their manu- 
factures? And what trade? Not more than one 


million, or, at the most, two millions sterling per 
annum. 
that can induce a nation to go to an Immense 


What ridiculous policy must that be 


expense of blood and treasure to secure two mil- 
lions of trade, and at the same time wantonly 
throw away a trade of twelve millions, arising to 


them without expense of either blood or treasure? 
Will they long shut their eyes to such a scene 
of folly and wickedness ? 
course will open the eyes of the nation to such 
ridiculous conduct on the part of their rulers. 
this all, Mr. President ? 
their West India islands (and they most deserve 


o, sir, a non-inter- 


Is 
The sugar planters of 


it) will be made severely to feel; they will not 


starve, perhaps, but they will have to pay three 
or four times the price for every article of pro- 
vision which they, or their slaves consume, and 
ten times the price for staves and other lumber. 


Heretofore, they have paid for such supplies in 
what I call the offal of their plantations, in rum 
Those articles must remain on 
their bands unconsumed, for none but English- 


men and their descendants make use thereof. We 
import from the British 
molasses, per annum, value on the spot $87,500 ; 
of rum, 5,590,000 gallons, 
Will gentlemen believe that the want of sales, 
(and the consequent 
annual amount of 
dollars, } 
Yes, sir, it has already been felt, if I am rightly 
informed, to wit: 
obliged to grant large aid in money to support the 
West India planters. 
Senate with details of thiskind. My duty, how- 
ever, has 
this part of the subject to the Senate. 


islands 350,000 gallons of 
value about $2,412,500. 
loss of their value) to the 
two and a half millions of 
will not be felt by the British planters ? 
that the Government has been 
But I shall fatigue the 


compelled me to present my ideas on 


The gentleman from Delaware (Mr. Warr) 


feels all alive for the present rulers of the United 
States; he asks, where are we to get revenue, 
and with an air of triumph, tells us that we shall 
not have a dollar in the Treasury at the next 
meeting of Congress. 


We were told the same 
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story last year, and thousands of handbills had 
been distributed throughout the Union asserting 
that fact. Yet, sir, when we met we found four- 
teen millions of dollars in the Treasury. We 
found our receipts more than in any preceding 
year. The gentleman is alarmed lest the present 
party in power shall be prostrated, as he thinks 
that was to which he belonged, by the necessity 
of:Jaying a direct tax. He is mistaken; they 
were dismissed, because that the tax after tax, 
duty on duty, that was laid by them, were dissi- 
pated, the people knew not how, and because the 
people thought their system would lead the na- 
tion imperceptibly to monarchy. 

I feel greatly obliged to the gentleman for the 
tender feelings which he has expressed on the 
subject, but I am not alarmed. The present Ad- 
ministration have pursued a course unknown to 
the last, to wit: the payment of the public debt, 
averaging for some years past, five millions of 
dollars per annum. From this payment we are 
now relieved, because the law permits us no 
longer to make payment thereof, except by pur- 
chase of the stockholders; we cannot compel 
them to receive. Besides, sir, having paid off 
thirty-three millions of dollars of the public debt, 
we have relieved ourselves thereby from the pay- 
ment of an annual interest of two millions of dol- 
lars. Those two items, making together seven 
millions of dollars, will operate in effect for any 
purposes now required as so much received. But, 
sir, we have other resources. It will be recol- 
lected, that the law of last session authorized the 
articles of sugar, coflee, teas, pepper, and certain 
wines, to be deposited in the public stores until 
wanted for exportation. Those articles will now 
be required for consumption, and presuming that 
as much thereof will be consumed as in former 
years, we may fairly count on the following du- 
ties being collected thereon, to wit: 


On sugar -—— - ~ - - - $1,843,199 
Coffee - - - - -  - 867,259 
Teas - - -~ - - -~ 966,686 
Pepper - = = = = 250,000 
Wines, under 23 cents duty - 41,377 

$3,968,521 

On the public lands - - - - 700,000 

Making together - - - 


~ $4,668,521 


Nor is this all; it is a well known fact, which 
will not be contradicted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Luoyp,) that the importa- 
tidis from India and China have, in the present 
year, been equal to that of any preceding year. 
The bonds -(for the duties on which) will become 
due in the next year; nor has the importation of 
dry goods from England during the present year 
been so much less than former years as materially 
to affect the revenues. On the whole, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that the receipts for the year 1809 
may with safety be calculated upon, as at least 
twelve millions dollars, from which nothing being 
payable toward the principal of the public debt, 


we may count the actual supply to the Treasury 
as equal to any preceding year. 

Let us take a view of the customary expendi- 
tures of the Government for the year 1809. 


Civil expenditure - - - - 1,000,000 

Barbary Powers and Foreign inter- 
course -. - - - - - 200,000 
Military Department - -  - 1,280,000 
Naval ditto - - - -  - 1,020,000 
Interest on Louisiana debt - - =- 675,000 

Interest on old debt and reimburse- 
ment ~- - = - = -= 3,500,000 
New regiments- - - -  - 1,000,000 
$8,675,000 


If the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. Wuits) 
will not admit any other of my calcalations, he 
will certainly admit that if we have fourteen mil- 
lions now in the Treasury, and expend only $8,- 
675,000, that we certainly shall have some money 
in the Treasury at the next meeting of Congress, 
even should the embargo continue all that time; 
and in case of war, if the people do consume as 
much as usual, ways and means will be found to 
introduce the articles on which the duties have 
heretofore been collected. It must be admitted. 
however, that our revenue does sustain, and has . 
sustained, a material injury resulting from the 
Orders of Council of Great Britain. On articles 
heretofore imported from the Continent of Europe, 
we derived a revenue equal to three millions of 
dollars, the importation of those articles is now 
prohibited by Great Britain. That gentleman 
may correct me if I am wrong. I will take a 
view of the articles annually consumed, to wit: 
French brandies, 2,739,711 gallons, 


duty thereon - - - $821,913 
Ditto wines - - - - =- 31,133 
Goods ad valorem, from France and 
her allies - =- - - = 1,000,000 
Hemp, iron, glass, cordage, and other 
articles - - - - - - 250,000 
Three and a half per cent. retained on 
drawback, and advantages from neu- 
tral trade - =  - = + 1,000,000 
$3,103,046 


This item is a serious sum cut off from our 
revenue, by the orders of Great Britain. On the 
whole, Mr. President, I am, however, of opinion 
that we safely can calculate ona surplus, after 
paying the usual expenses of Government, of a 
sum not less than sixteen millions being in the 
Treasury, at the next meeting of Congress, or at 
the disposal of Government provided war shall 
ensue. But do gentlemen calculate nothing upon 
the credit of the United States. It is now known 
to the world, that whatever party may be in 
power, the faith of the Government, as it relates 
to the payment of its debts, has been held sacred. 
It will be recollected, that it was charged against 
the present ruling party, that when they got into 
power, all respect for public- credit would be lost, 
and the property in our public funds would 
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be ia jeopardy. These, with other charges of a 
similar nature, having been found to be false, and 
that the present rulers are as tenacious of public 
credit, as their predecessors, all fears on that ac- 
count, have ceased. The public credit will be 
admitted to be good, and there can be no doubt 
that any sum of money that may be required for 
a war, may be had by loan; either in our own 
country or abroad, without having recourse to a 
direct tax. So that I pray the honorable gentle- 
man from Delaware to quiet his tender feelings 
on this subject. 

The Seamen.—We at length find the gentle- 
men are alive to the interest of this useful class of 
citizens. It may be considered a novelty to them. 
They tell us that our seamen have abandoned 
their country and gone into foreign employ. Will 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. HiLL- 
HOUSE) say in his place, that the sailors of Con- 
necticut have deserted their country to take refuge 
on board British ships of war? No, sir, he knows 
the abhorrence of his fellow-citizens to that kind 
of service. The seamen of this Union have 
fathers, uncles, brothers, friends, with whom they 
find employment. ‘They will be found in the pub- 
lic works of the extensive manufactories which 
have been established, and among the farmers of 
the United States. Iwill not believe that any 
American sailors have left their country, except 
some worthless, drunken men. I well know whence 
this idea has arisen. To avoid the complaints of 
Great Britain, the navy, prior to the embargo, 
had discharged all British deserters; they also 
discharged all British seamen found on board 
their ships of war—those, together with foreign 
seamen employed in the merchant service, have 
been collected by the British Consuls, (who have 
found that their numbers did not equal their ex- 
pectations,) and by them have been sent out of 
the country. That they may never return must 
be the sincere wish of every lover of his country! 
We should thereby silence the complaint of Great 
Britain, to wit: that we employ their subjects, 
and take from that Government the pretext of 
impressing American seamen under the presump- 
tion that they are their own. The vacancy made 
by their thus abandoning our country will very 
soon be filled up by our own citizens—of whom 
sufficient for all the purposes of navigation will 
soon be found. 

Gentlemen whose feelings are now so tender 
with respect to American seamen showed little 
of this when their fellow-citizens were seized, put 
on board British ships of war, and compelled to 
fight their battles against nations with whom 
theirs was at peace. Nay, sir, we find some of 
them offering apologies in behalf of the British 
Government for this violence offered to the liber- 
ties of our fellow-citizens and to our independence 
asa nation. Ihave in my hand a public letter, 
and, therefore, I may use it, where the writer, a 
Senator from: Massachusetts, (Mr. Pickerine,) 
says “I will close this long letter by stating all 
* the existing pretences, for there are no causes for 
ta war with Great Britain,” &c. &c. 

“1, The British ships of war, agreeably to a 


‘right claimed and exercised for ages—a right 
t claimed and exercised during the whole of the 
t Administrations of Washington, of Adams, and 
‘ of Jefferson—continue to take some of the British 
t seamen found on board our merchant vessels, and 
‘with them a small number of ours, from the im- 
‘ possibility of always distinguishing Englishmen 
‘ from citizens of the United States. On this point, 
‘our Government well know that Great Britain 
‘ is perfectly willing to adopt any arrangement that 
‘ can be devised, which will secure to her service 
‘ the seamen who are her own subjects, and at the 
“same time exempt ours from impressment.” 
Gracious God Mr. President! can that man 
feel for American seamen, who can say and 
write, deliberately, that the impressment of five 
thousand Americans by Great Britain is no real 
cause, but a pretext only? Will any man believe 
that a person making use of such expressions can 
have any feelings whatever for the sufferings of 
our seamen? I wish Mr. President, we had be- 
fore us the able discussion held by the same gen- 
tleman, (Mr. PickerinG,) on the subject of im- 
pressment of American seamen, with Mr. Liston. 
In that we should see our rights maintained by a 
strength of argument drawn from our just com- 
plaints. He did not then call our remonstrances 
on that subject pretexts. No, sir, he thought as 
every American will think, that they were griev- 
ous, intolerable, and such as no free and high- 
spirited people ought to submit to. In what esti- 
mation are we to hold the future opinions of a 
gentleman, who, in 1806, did by a solemn vote in 
Senate approbate the following resolution in 
Senate, which advised the President to senda 
special mission, “to demand a reparation of 
wrongs, and particularly as it related to the im- 
pressment of American seamen,” when we see a 


| public letter in 1808, from the same gentleman, 


calling the complaints on that subject—pretences, 
and not just causes! 


« Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to demand the restoration of the pro- 
perty of their citizens, captured and condemned on the 
pretext of its being employed in a trade with the enc- 
mies of Great Britain, prohibited in time of peace; and 
the indemnification of such American citizens, for their 
losses and damages sustained by those captures and 
condemnations; and to enter into such arrangements 
with the British Government, on this and all other differ- 
ences subsisting between the two nations, (and particu- 
larly respecting the impressmentof American seamen,) 
as may be consistent with the honor and interests 
of the United States, and manifest their earnest de- 
sire to obtain for themselves and their citizens, by ami- 
cable negotiation, that justice to which they are enti- 
tled.” 


Let us cast our eyes back to the session of 
1805-6, and we shall recollect the memorials pre- 
sented from the merchants of all the great sea- 
ports, praying Congress to adopt measures for the 
obtajning redress of the wrongs sustained by them 
from depredations committed on their property 
by the British, under the pretext “that they were 
carrying on a trade not permitted in times of 


peace,” although it was acknowledged, that our 
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bury and Mr. King. 
advised a special mission; that from New Haven, 
Connecticut, pledged their lives and fortunes in 
support of such measures as Government might 
adopt. to obtain redress and reparation for past 
losses. : The Senate, alive to those remonstrances, 
advised the President to demand reparation for the 
past,and security for the future. The President, 
in-obedience to this advice and in respect to the 
memorialists, did send a special mission ; a treaty 
was made. It was sent back by the President. 
Why 2 It redressed not our wrongs. It requested 
us to tax our exports, so as to put them ona foot- 
ing: with the British, as to their war charges in 
similar articles. It made no provision for that 
grievance to which the Senate had particularly 
directed the attention of the President, to wit, the 
impressment of our seamen, and before it was 
possible. that the President could receive it, the 
British issued a new order for plunder, to wit, to 
seize all our vessels, without any previous notice, 
found trading from one port of their enemies to 
every other port of her or her allies, by which 
order fifty or sixty American vessels were seized, 
together with cargoes to the amount of near two 
millions—this was followed up by other orders, 
until our commerce is entirely cut off from all its 
usual.course, as well by British as by French de- 
crees.. Government took a stand, I think an hon- 
orable stand, and now we find those same memo- 
rialists, indeed I may say the gentlemen in Senate 


who advocated the advice to the President, tell- 


ing us, that truly they had no cause of complaint, 
that a pittance of trade may yet be pursued, (the 
orders.or decrees to the contrary notwithstanding ;) 
and to pursue this miserable. pittance they de- 
mand that Government should tread back their 
steps, shall make this nation contemptible in the 


eyes of all Europe, shall repeal the embargo laws 


before they have taken any other step, or adopted 


any other measure. The honor of our country for- 


bids it, and that Senate which gave the advice, 
will“ not meanly retract their own act, or bend 
the neck to any Power on earth. We know our 
power, and fear not that of our enemies. 

In 1806, the Senate passed the resolution already 
quoted. Inadditionto the wrongs then complained 
of, wrong upon wrong had been heaped upon us, 
prior: to the date of the public letter already. men- 
tioned. Who could-have believed that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Pickerine;)atsuch 
amoment, after having recorded his vote ‘on’ our 
Journal, against the claim set up by Great Britain, 
wouldhave written and- published the following 
justification in support thereof: 


“The merchant vessels of France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, being driven from the ocean, or destroyed, the 
commerce of ‘those’ countries with one another, and 


with their colonies, could no longer be carried on by- 


themselves. Here the vessels of neutral nations came 
into their aid, and carried on nearly the whole com- 
mérce of those nations. With their seamen thus 'lib- 
erated from the merchant service, those nations, in the 


present and preceding wars, were enabled to man their‘ 


without one armed ship on the sea appropriated for its 
protection, was intended thus to be secured under neu- 
tral flags ; while the merchant vessels of Great Britain, 
with its numerous armed ships to guard them, were 
exposed to occasional capture. Such a course of things 
Great Britain has resisted, not in the present only, but 
in former wars: at least as far back as that of 1756. 
And she has claimed and maintained a right to impose 
on this commerce some limits and restraints; because 
it was a commerce which was denied by those nations 
to neutrals in time of peace; because it was a com- 
merce of immense value to the subjects of her enemies ; 
and because it filled the treasuries with money to enable- 
them to carry on their wars with Great Britain. 

What did the people of Salem, of Boston and 
of New Haven mean, when they pledged their 
lives and fortunes in support of any measures 
that Government might take to obtain redress of 
the wrongs that this nation had endured? They 
meant that there was cause, and that they were 
prepared to goto war. And yet the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Pickerine,) has writ- 
ten gravely, when other oppressions were added 
to those then complained of, that truly, “there’ 
were pretences, but no real causes of complaint 
against Great Britain.” 

Hostility to commerce—Yes, sir, I have seen a 
charge of that kind against the party in power, in. 
newspapers, and in town-meeting speeches. I 
believed it to be used for party purposes. I did 


pot believe that any man of respectable Handle) 
e 


would have asserted such a fact. The honorab 

gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Hituuouss) 
has now declared that he verily believes that 
there is a serious intention to break down com- 
merce, and to raise manufactures upon its ruins. 
And whet are his proofs? That he did at the 
last session prophecy, that such would be the 
course of conduct. In ancient days, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there were prophets—there were false 
prophets, who went through the land prophe- 
sying falsely to deceive the people. And I 
trust, Mr. President, the prophecy of the honor- 
able gentleman’ may be ranked with them. I 
challenge the gentleman to produce one act—one 
solitary act—to prove his assertion. He cannot 
produce one. He may report conversations with 
individual gentlemen, who might suppose: that 
commerce had been too much favored; and 
such opinions are entertained, not only by gen= 
tlemen from the South, but also by gentlemen 
from the interior of the North andthe Hast. Yet, 
sir, I have never seen any of those gentlemen 
predicate any act hostile to commerce thereon. 
It may not be unprofitable to take a view of the 
acts which I have considered as expressive of 
sincere friendship toward commerce. The sta- 


tute books are filled with laws establishing light- 


houses along the:whole extent of our coasts, and 
a chain of lights are now to be'seen extending 
from. St. Croix to St. Mary’s. No new duty’ 
charged therefor, bas ever been proposed by any 
member to be imposed on the tonnage of the 
United States: The duty’ on tonnage has re- 
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mained the same from the first law passed thereon. | gentleman from Connecticut: complain or oppose 
It is small and not felt. The coasting trade of; any aid contemplated for our manufactures. The 
the United States is countenanced in a peculiar | complaint is novel to me, for I should suppose if 
manner. It is confined to our own vessels and | any State in the Union is in a situation to benefit 
free of charge. Early after the adoption of our | by manufactures, Connecticut, from her popula- 
Constitution, Congress passed a law, levying a | tion being full, will be that State. Some small 
heavy duty on foreign tonnage, for the promo- | duties have been laid to protect our agriculture, 
tion of our own; and charging, on allfgoods| such as on hemp, indigo, and sugars, and a pro- 
imported in foreign vessels, a duty of ten per! tecting duty laid on fish imported from foreign 
cent. on the duty imposed on similar goods | countries, to secure the consumption of our own 
when imported in American ships. This system | country to the labor of its own fishermen, to 
secured the carriage of all goods imported into | which little opposition was made by agricultaral 
the United States, to our own vessels, and tended | men. In truth, Mr. President, there has been no 
greatly to the immense tonnage now possessed | act of hostility shown by Congress to the com- 
by the merchants of the Union. This advantage | mercial interest, and much, very much of real 
was necessary to promote our navigation, when | friendship has been apparent in all the acts of 
in its infancy, but, being now in its manhood, I| that body. 
should have no objection to admit foreign ships} I have in my hand, Mr. President, a report of 
on. the same footing with our own, to such for- | a committee made to Parliament in June last. 
eign nations as would admit us on terms of re- | The cbject of which was to point out what aid 
` ciprocity into their ports; for, on equal terms, I} could be afforded to their sugar planters of the 
have no fear of the enterprise of any nation be- | West Indies. In this report it is recommended 
ing superior to our own. A system was adopted, | “vigorously to blockade the colonies of their ene- 
and has been continued, highly just in itself and | mies,” to prevent any sugar, coffee, or other colo- 
proper, which conduced to the immense neutral | nial produce being brought to the United States 
trade carried on by the merchants of the United | from thence, to compel us to go to their islands 
States. I mean the system of granting drawbacks | for the supply of all our wants of sugar, coffee, 
on re-exportation of foreign goods—by which | rum, and molasses, and be subject there to what- 
` system the nation has been greatly enriched, and | ever high price they may charge thereon, and to 
thereby aided in the payment of the national debt; | whatever duty on the exportation thereof they 
but which agricultural men may permit them-| may think proper to impose. Thissystem, which 
selves innocently to believe, has contributed to; will be to us a system of taxation, has already 
conduct the United States to the present crisis. | commenced, as may be seen by the blockade late- 
We, the merchants, ought, therefore, to be cau- j ly declared of all the French islands. It will be 
tious how we charge agricultural mea with hos- | continued, sir, and, if the embargo were off, we 
tility to commerce. Had Congress been justly | should find ourselves completely excluded from 
chargeable therewith, they hada fair opportunity | the benefits which gentlemen bave promised them- 
of showing it in 1806, when your tables groaned | selves by a trade thereto. Retract our present 
with memorials from the seaport towns. They | measures, Mr. President, and we submit to every 
might then have said, What have the agricultu- | species of taxation and oppression on our com- 
ralists to do with. your. neutral commerce? We | merce that Great Britain or France may think 
will protect the commerce carried on in native | proper to impose thereon. They will think you 
exports, but will not entangle the nation with | a degraded people, fit only to be hewers of wood 
those of foreign origin. Did they do so? No, sir;| and drawers of water for them. Nor is this vis- 
they, as well from the South as from the North, did | ionary ; six years ago the British Parliament tax- 
declare their willingness to support and protect | ed you in company with their own colonies, (for 
~all-the fair commeérce af the Union. They treated | they still consider you as colonies.) with a duty 
the memorials with respect, and this House acted | on all goods exported from Great Britain, of four 
thereon. per cent., when to all other nations they charge 
Of thirty Senators present, only seven to the | the one-and-a-half per cent. Thus imposing on 


bers voted against the resolution of advice to the | the United States an annual tribute of one mil- 
President. ‘Three of those were from the East, two | lion of dollars. We submitted to that imposition, 
from the South, and two from the West. Those | and this has encouraged them to proceed with 
gentlemen feared that we should be implicated in| other and heavier oppressions. 
war for that trade which the supporters thereof} The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. HILL- 
now wish us ina great measure to relinquish. For | nouse) has observed, that, were the embargo off, 
were the embargo off, it could no longer be pur~) merchants would buy the produce of the land, the 
sued to any port of Europe. farmer would he relieved, and the loss arising 
But, say gentlemen, protecting duties have | from capture by the belligerents would fall upon 
been laid on foreign goods to benefit the man- | the merchants. Why should we take care of 
ufactures of the Union. I sincerely wish there | them, said he, let the merchants take care of 
had been, but know of none, except on shoes and | themselves. Is this the language used when the 
on-ship-building; this fatter I presume commer-| memorials were presented ? Did wethen tell the 
cial men will not complain of. The duties there-| merchants to protect themselves? And is this 
fore laid were to obtain revenue, not to protect| the tender friendship the gentleman from Con- 
manufactures. Nor did I ever until now hear any | necticut means to show to the commerce of the 
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Union? Had such language come from a South- 
era gentleman, the honorable gentleman from 
Connecticut would have good right to call it hos- 
tility to commerce. The same gentleman has 
told us, that, although France had interdicted our 
commerce with England, before the passing of 
the embargo law, yet insurance did not rise five 
per cent. on that account. The gentleman is cor- 
rect—it did not rise at all, for no merchant appre- 
hended any danger from French capture under 
the Berlin Decree; for the explanation given to 
General Armstrong by the French Minister of 
Marine gave full security against every capture 
on the high seas by the cruisers of France; for 
not one vessel was taken under that decree on 
the high seas; of course insurance never rose on 
that account in America, nor in England, as ap- 
pears by the examination of merchants before 
Parliament, except for a short time. The moment 
the explanation given to General Armstrong came 
to London the insurance fell to its usual rates, and 
this will account why insurance did not rise in 
America prior to the passage of the embargo law. 
But, sir,it would be very different were the trade 
open and our vessels subject to capture under the 
Milan Decree. Privateers of France, knowing 
that our trade was unprotected, would swarm 
upon the ocean, and capture all that would be left 
from the depredations of Great Britain. 

Should the resolution to repeal the embargo 

_ prevail, I have very little hesitation in saying, 
that the premium of insurance on vessels bound 
to England would, in a short time, rise to twenty 
or twenty-five per cent. against capture by French 
cruisers; and that no premium would induce the 
offices to underwrite vessels bound to the Conti- 
nent of Europe against British cruisers. 

We are told by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Lioyp,) that one of the belligerents 
makes war upon the world for universal domin- 
ion, and the other for her natale solum. For my 
part, Mr. President, I cannot conceive why the 
United States should take part with either. Our 
policy has been “entanglements with no foreign 
nation.” I hope, sir, we shall never turn Don 
Quixotes in support of one nation whose object is 
universal dominion on the land, nor in favor of 
the other, whose object (more injurious to us) is 
tyranny and universal dominion on the seas, The 
same gentleman has told us of immense fortunes 
being made in Canada, by the advantages deriv- 
ing to the merchants there, from our embargo. I 
believe there have been evasionsin the articles of 
pot and pearl ashes, which went to Canada, but I 
cannot think it could amount to the quantity in- 
sinuated.. The principal trade to that colony has 
been the export of specie, where bills of exchange 
on London haye been purchased at five per cent. 
below par, and sold at Boston and New York at 
seven anda half per cent. above par. The profits 
resulting therefrom has been to the merchants of 
those cities. The injury to the nation has been 
the export of its specie. Measures, no doubt, will 
be taken to prevent such injary. - 

The gentleman has said that, if the embargo 
were off and we were brought into a war by her 


conduct, that Great Britain would sorely repent 
it, for that the loss of Canada and perhaps of No- 
va Scotia would be the consequence. The same 
gentleman has told us that Great Britain will be 
able to obtain timber and lumber of all kinds suf- 
ficient for her wants from Norway and Sweden. 
Heis mistaken ; for Norway belongs to the Dane, 
from whose King the British plundered at Co- 
penhagen sufficient for their navy for some time, 
and Sweden cannot supply Great Britain with 
staves and other articles of lumber. Iagree with 
the gentleman that our ships are our farms ; that 
our Government isas much bound to protect them 
as they are to protect terra firma ; and, sir, it was 
for their protection, and not for the protection of 
the land, that the embargo was laid, and that pur- 
pose has most effectually been obtained. 

Great Britain will also feel severely the want 
of our commerce to her East India possessions ; 
nay, sir, it has already been felt there—our im- 
ports-from thence amount to about four millions 
annually, for which we make payment in Spanish 
dollars; the goods we purchase are inferior to 
those made for the India Company. The want 
of such vent for so large a quantity of goods will 
be felt; it has been, for the prices thereof fell 
twenty-five to thirty-three and a third per cent, 
in Calcutta, the instant they were informed of the 
embargo. And, sir, the Government of India will 
feel it as well, arising from the complaints of those 
who manufacture, as in the want of the annual 
supply of four million dollars. Indeed, sir, I am 
informed by a respectable gentleman just arrived 
from Caleutta, that the Government of India, and 
English subjects residing there, were greatly dis- 
tressed when they were informed that an embar- 
go had been laid in the United States—they con- 
sider it as a measure peculiarly injurious to that 
Government. 

It may not be improper, before I conclude, to 
take a view of the dangers which would result to 
our commerce in case the resolution should ob- 
tain. All American vessels bound to Great Brit- 
ain or any of her possessions in the East or West 
Indies, or in Europe, would be subject to capture 
by French cruisers under the decrees of France. 

All American vessels bound to Russia, Den- 
mark, Hamburg, Bremen, Holland, France, Italy, 
the Turkish dominions, Austria, or any part of 
Spain or Portugal, in possession of French troops, 
would be subject to capture by British cruisers 
under their Orders of Council, enforced by an act 
of Parliament. In this state of insecurity and 
danger to our commerce, I cannot give my con- 
sent to adopt the measure under consideration. 

I will terminate by making use of an observa- 
tion of Mr. Canning, which I conceive equally 
applicable to us in our present situation: 

“ Character is power. To lose our character is 
‘to lose a material part of our power ;” again: 
“Not a doubt shall remain, to distant times, of 
‘our determination and of our ability to have con- 
‘f tinued resistance; and that no step which could 
‘even mistakenly be construed into concession, 
‘should be taken on our part, while it can be a 
t question, whether the plan devised for our de- 
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‘ struction has, or has not, either completely fail- 
ed, or been unequivocally abandoned.” 

When Mr. Smiru had concluded, the Senate 
adjourned. 


Turspay, November 29. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion for the reconsideration of the vote of the 
25th instant, for receiving and reading the instruc- 
tions of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts to their Senators on the subject of the em- 
bargo; and on motion, by Mr. Anperson, the 
motion for reconsideration was withdrawn, and 
the instructions were read. 

Mr. Gives gave notice that he should, to- mor- 
row, ask leave to bring in a bill appropriating a 
sum of money to enable the President of the Uni- 
ted States to call into service the seamen author- 
ized by the act of the 5th of March, 1807, not ex- 
ceeding five hundred. 


THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th instant, for repealing 
the “Act laying an embargo on all ships and ves- 
sels in the ports and harbors of the United States, 
and the several acts supplementary thereto.” 

Mr. HıLLuouse rose and addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Mr. President: When I offered the resolution 
for a removal of the embargo, and submitted my 
remarks to the Senate, I was impressed with seri- 
ous apprehensions for our country’s welfare, on 
account of the embarrassments so forcibly de- 
scribed, and which have been painted in such 
vivid colors, by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Gives.) Te was hecause I felt anxious that 
we should. extricate ourselves as soon as possible 
from those embarrassments, that I came forward 
thus early with my resolution. I had been led 
to believe, and still believe, that the way to extri- 
cate ourselves is, to explore the causes of our dif- 
ficulties, to examine into the truth of facts, and 
to have a candid and impartial inquiry into the 
policy and expediency of our present measures; 
that if, unfortunately, we should be found in an 
error, we may retrace our steps, and not, by an 
obstinate perseverance therein, involve our coun- 
try in ruin.. Little did I expect that I should be 

- charged with having proposed a tame submission 
to foreign aggression, or a disposition to abandon 
our neutral rights, or surrender the independence 
of my country—much less, with having forgotten 
the spirit and policy of ’76, which carried us safely 
through the Revolution, and achieved our inde- 
pendence. I confined myself to general remarks, 
and was not, perhaps, so particular as I ought to 
have been, to make myself understood. I shall, 
therefore, now take-the liberty of stating what 
was the spirit and policy of 76; and I shall be 
able to show, from public documents and records, 
that, as long as that spirit and policy were pur- 
sued, they secured us in the enjoyment of our in- 
dependence, and caused our maritime rights to be 
respected. Unfortunately for our country , it was 
a departure from that policy that has brought us 


ioth Con. 2d Szss.—6 


into our present situation. It is not surprising 
that many mistakes should be made respecting 
the spirit and policy of °76 by those who must 
have derived their information from tradition, 
and not from their own personal observation. I 
have noticed that many of those who say most 
on that subject, were either not born, or were in 
their cradles, or have since migrated to the Uni- 
ted States, to enjoy the fruits and blessings of 
that Revolution. 

The patriots and statesmen who guided our 
public councils at the commencement of the 
Revolution, believing our rights were invaded, 
and our liberties endangered by the arbitrary and 
unwarrantable claims of the British Parliament, 
resorted first to respectful petitions and remon- 
strances to induce the British Government to 
abandon their unjust claims, and adopt such 
measures as would secure our rights and liber- 
ties. But, when these means were found to be 
ineffectual, they nobly dared to make their appeal 
to arms, and to declare themselves a free and in- 
dependent nation. And, though we were with- 
out a regular organized Government, and had 
neither Army nor Navy, they dared, in defence of 
their just rights, to wage war with a powerful 
nation. They did not tell us that we must aban- 
don our right to navigate the ocean, or yield. up 
any other right because of surrounding dangers. 
The maxims then were that, rights which were 
not worth defending, were no rights; that, to be 
respected, we must convince others that we would 
not tamely submit to insult; and that, to preserve 
peace, we must be prepared for war. This spirit 
and policy carried us safely through the Revolu- 
tionary war, established our independence, and 
secured our sovereignty, one essential attribute of 
which, is the right to navigate the ocean. In 
1783 we obtained an honorable peace. In 1793, 
war having commenced between France and 
England, our maritime rights were invaded by 
the latter, and our vessels were captured and con- 
demned under the memorable November orders. 
An attempt was then made to introduce the same 
policy, to defend our: rights and vindicate our 
honor, which is now, and for some time has been, 
in the flood tide of experiment. The famous res- 
olutions proposing duties of discrimination be- 
tween foreign nations, the entering into a-com- 
mercial warfare with England, and propositions 
for a non-intercourse law, and sequestration of 
British debts, will beremembered. The Journals 
of that session of Congress contain a record of 
them, and will show who were the friends and 
advocates of that policy. 

Fortunately for the nation, we then had a Chief 
Magistrate who was actuated by the spirit, and 
well knew, and was determined to pursue, the pol- 
icy of °76. He boldly came forward, and put an 
end to all those projects by nominating an Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Court of Great Britain, to 
remonstrate against the wrongs,and demand sat- 
isfaction for the injuties we had sustained. That 
Minister was not sent out with a non-importation 
or non-intercourse act in his hand, which, the 
President well knew, would have been understood 
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and considered by Great Britain in the nature of 
a threat, or an attempt to coerce, and would de- 
feat the object of the mission. He was in reality 
sent with the olive branch, on the principle of a 
fair and honorable negotiation. 

In the: meantime, knowing that a failure of the 
negotiation must result in war, or an abandon- 
ment of our rights, every preparation to meet 
the event which it was in the power of the coun- 
try to make, was made. Laws were passed for 
fortifying our ports and harbors; to provide a 
Navy; to erect arsenals, and provide magazines; 
for raising artillerists and engineers; for directing 
a detachment from the militia; to prohibit the 
exportation of arms and ammunition, and to en- 
courage the importation of the same; to build or 
purchase vessels to be armed and equipped as 
galleys, or otherwise; and for making further and 
more effectual provision for the protection of the 
frontiers of the United States. These several 
acts were passed in the short space of about ten 
weeks, and, not only found their way into the 
statute book, but were promptly carried into exe- 
cution; and, being laws of a mere municipal 
nature, providing for our internal security and 
defence, they gave no umbrage to Great Britain. 
Yet they spoke a language she well understood. 
What was the consequence? Great Britain ad- 
mitted our claim, revoked her orders, and made 
satisfaction fur the injury ; and a treaty was con- 
cluded, under which our citizens have received 
millions of dollars for the losses they sustained 
by the capture and condemnation of our vessels. 
Añd, since it went into operation, as the gentle- 
man from Virginia candidly admits, the United 
States have enjoyed unexampled prosperity. 

France, still at war with England, had expect- 
ed that the differences between England and the 
United States would involve the two countries 
in'war. Dissatisfied, therefore, with the treaty, 
France manifested an unfriendly disposition to- 
wards our Government. In 1797, the spoliations 
committed under the outrageous decrees of France 
were such as could no longer be tolerated consist- 
ently. with our national honor and interest, and 
the French Government had, moreover, refused 
to receive our Minister. 

It wasonre more fortunate for the nation that 
our then Chief Magistrate, and the Councils of 
our country, were ‘still under the influence and 
guidance of the spirit and policy of °76. Envoys 
Extraordinary were sent to remonstrate against 
the injuries we were suffering and to demand sat- 
isfaction—not accompanied: by -non-importation 
laws, or any other acts or resolutions which could 
wound the pride of that nation. At the same 
time, Congress provided means of defence, so 
that the nation might be prepared to avenge its 
wrongs, and vindicate its honor, in ease of a 
refusal on- the-part of France to do us justice. 
Laws were passed, prohibiting the exportation of 
arins and ammunition, and for encouraging the 
importation: thereof; to provide for the defence 
of the-ports and harbors of the United States; to 


authorize a detachment from the militia, and to | ginia. 


provide a naval armament. 


France did refuse to treat, and rejected our 
Ministers. What was the result? Not long, de- 
tailed, diplomatic correspondences, further remon- 
strances, and paper resolutions. A negotiation of 
a different nature commenced. We spoke a lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood. We spoke from 
the mouth of the cannon. Our treaties with her 
were annulled; all intercourse prohibited; our 
merchant vessels authorized to arm, and defend 
themselves against French privateers; an army 
was raised, and our little Navy equipped, manned, 
and sent out to protect our commerce and capture 
the armed vessels of France. A war, not of of- 
fence, but defence, was commenced. Naval con- 
flicts soon ensued, and a French frigate was taken, 
after a hard fought battle, byan American frigate 
commanded by the gallant Truxtun. The French 
privateers and piratical boats which had annoyed 
our trade were swept from the ocean, our com- 
merce resumed its wonted activity, and. our ves- 
sels again navigated in safety every sea. What 
was the conduct of France? A declaration of 
war? Farfromit. Though she had before treat- 
ed us with indignity, the manly attitude we as- 
sumed in defence of our rights and national honor 
commanded her respect, and she proposed. and 
entered into a negotiation, which ended ina treaty 
that was ratified by both Governments, and was 
finally promulgated by a proclamation of the 
President of the United States, on the 21st of De- 
cember, 1801. At this period the American flag 
was respected in every sea, and the American 
name and character were honored by all nations. 

Since that period, unfortunately for our coun- ~ 
try, a different policy bas prevailed in the public 
councils, founded, no doubt, on the idea that “a 
just nation is trusted on its word, while. wars are 
only necessary to nations of an opposite charac- 
ter.” A policy calculated on to save the necessity 
of ships of war, and exactly comporting with 
some of the modern ideas of economy. Iu pur- 
suance of this policy, our Navy has been suffered 
to decline, and some of our ships have, for years, 
been moored, to rot, in the mud of the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac. 

Many efforts have been made, but in vain, for. 
removing our little fleet into the salt water to pro- 
teet our commerce, at least on our coast, and to 
secure us from being insulted within our own 
jurisdiction, by the armed vessels of the belliger- 
ents. We were told that if our ships went out, 
and should meet with foreign vessels depredating 
on our commerce, or insulting our Government, 
they would fight,and we should have war. That 
our ships would fight, on proper occasions, I have 
no doubt. 

Though the discouragements which have been 
thrown in the way of our naval prosperity have 
greatly tended to depress the martial spirit, it still 
exists, and, if an opportunity presents, will be 
drawn forth into action. Believing this, I confi- 
dently rely on our being ultimately able to extri- 
cate ourselves from the perplexing and distressing 
situation described by the gentleman from Vir- 
That this opinion is correct, the conduct 


of our naval force in the Mediterranean sea fur- 
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nishes ample proof. The war with Tripoli has 
afforded the only active and honorable employ- 
ment which our Navy has had since the Treaty 
with France; and in which, the gallant deeds of 
our little band of heroes, deeds worthy of the 
‘American name and character, have commanded 
the admiration and applause of surrounding na- 
tins ;:and the recollection thereof will be cher- 
ished by the American people, when yonder mar- 
ble monument, erected in honor of those heroes 
who fell before Tripoli, shall be mouldered into 
dust. 

The question recurs, What is the cause of our 
present embarrassments—what has brought us 
into our present sad dilemma? For a sad one it 
is, if it be true that we are reduced to the alter- 
native of a war with both belligerents, or the con- 
tinuance of the present embargo system. Surely 
they could not have originated in party newspa- 
per publications, or the electioneering squabbles 
of the ins and the outs. The effects of these are 
greatly overrated. Though they produce much 
excitement and noise here, they make but a small 
iit pression on the other side of the water. The 
public documents on our table—those furnished 

ast session of Congress, and information in pos- 
“session of the Senate—show that our difficulties 
arise from our having forsaken the spirit and de- 
parted from the policy of °76, and in lieu thereof 
adopted that retiring policy which recommends 
the abatidonmentof our rightto navigate the ocean, 
because our commerce is exposed to danger from 
the illegal attacks and depredations of the belli- 


© gerent Powers. The spirit of °76 induced us to 


ace danger to secure that right, and would not 
the same spirit prompt us to hazard something in 
its defence ? 

It is a painful task to me to undertake to point 
out the impolicy and impropriety of our present 
system of measures; but I see no other way of 
avoiding those evils which the gentléman from 
Virginia has so forcibly described, (to remove 
which I would most cordially co-operate, or to 
effect that union in our public councils which he 
so ardently desires, and which I most devoutly 

. wish for,) than by going into the inquiry, to dis- 
cover where the error lies. 
-Iwill gó ne further back than to 1806, the date 
of the memorials of the merchants of New Haven, 
and the great cities and towns on the seacoast, 
‘pow introduced by the gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky; (Mr. Pors.) ‘They complained of aggressions 
on their commerce by Great Britain, and prayed 
that the protecting arm of Government might be 
extendéd for their relief. The Boston memorial 
suggested a special mission. They expected, no 
doubt, that the Envoy would be ‘sent, as hereto- 
. fore, to attempt a` friendly negotiation of differ- 
énces not to hold out a non-importation act for 
an olive branch, or to be bound by instructions to 
demand as an ultimatum that the American flag 


should protect all persons on board our merchant} 


vessels ; which the British Government contended 
could not be granted, because, they said, it would 
tend to unman their navy,and cripple that im- 
portant means of defence against-a powerful and 


enraged foe. And as they disclaimed all right of 
impressing American seamen, they supposed that 
our claim, in its utmost extent, might be consid- 
ered a measure calculated to withdraw from their 
service their own seamen, rather than to protect 
real American seamen. This had been the sub- 
ject of negotiation, as well under. the former as 
the present Administration,and the pointhad been 
pressed as far as could beof anyavail. The like 
answer was given to both Administrations—the 
principle cannot be admitted. i 

The gentleman from Virginia has read a reso- 
lution; declaring that there had been a violation 
ot our neutral rights, and an encroachment upon 
our national independence, by the capture and 
condemnation of our vessels under the Orders of 
the British Government; which resolution passed 
in February, 1806, by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate—a vote that does honor to that body, as 
it exhibits to the nation, and to the world, that 
whatever may be the collision of party on subjects 
of minor importance, whenever it isa question in 
regard to the defence of our own rights, and the 
interest of a foreign Power, we are an undivided 
people. Yet, notwithstanding this unanimous 
expression of the opinion of the Senate, and the 
appointment of an Envoy, which took place at 
this time, no measures of defence were adopted. 
A non-importation act was passed and relied upon 
for maintaining our claims. This was declared 
in public debate; and, being made known, could 
not be concealed. It was wafted to England be- 
fore our Envoy could reach her shores. So far 
from being able to use that act for the purpose of 
enforcing our claims, to prevent its being an in- 
superable bar to negotiation, our Ministers inform 
the Secretary of State, in their letter of Septem- 
ber 11, 1806, that, in speaking to the British Min- 
ister of that act, they mentioned it in these terms: 
“ After a short vindication of the act, in the course 
‘of which we did not omit to represent it in con- 
t nexion with the special mission which grew out 
‘of it, as manifesting the friendly sentiments and 
‘views of our Government towards that of His 
‘ Majesty.” 

Although the mission failed of success, have we 
not reason to believe, from the documents laid 
before Congress, that, if the instructions had been 
as liberal, and the negotiation had been conducted 
in the spirit and policy of 1776, as was that of 
1794, which doubtless was expected by those mer- 
chants, it would have had a like favorable termi- 
nation; an intimation having been previously 
given, by the British Minister, of a disposition 
(which, in diplomatic proceedings, is tantamount 
to a direct offer) to renew the former treaty- 
under which we had enjoyed ten years’ peace, 
and (to use the expression of the gentleman from 
Virginia) unexampled prosperity—to remain in 
force two years after the termination of the pres- 
ent war. The overture was not accepted, from 
an apprehension, perhaps, that our dexterity in 
managing a negotiation, aided by such measures 
as the present policy might dictate, would enable 
us to obtain better terms. That the non-import- 
ation act did not aid, but tended to obstruct, a 
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friendly adjustment, is manifest from the follow- 


ing note of Lord Holland and Lord Auckland, 
addressed to our Ministers: 


Dowyrne Srreer, Sept. 4, 1806. 

GENTLEMEN: We have received a copy (sent by you 
at our request) of the act of Congress to prohibit, from 
and after the fifteenth of November, the import into 
the territories of the United States of a very large de- 
scription of goods, wares, and merchandise, from any 
port or place situated in Great Britain or Ireland. 

On a full consideration of that act, we think it our 
duty to express our earnest hope and expectation that 
some means may be found to suspend the execution of 
‘a measure so opposite in its temper and tendency to 
the disposition and views with which our pending 
negotiation has been commenced and is carrying on. 

The measure, unless suspended, will take effect, if 
not before our discussions can be closed, at least before 
it is possible that their result can be known in the Uni- 
ted States, and would obviously lead to the necessity of 
proposing to Parliament similar steps on the part of 
this country, by which mutual irritation would be ex- 
cited, and fresh impediments created in the way of such 
a final adjustment as we trust is mutually desired. 

We rely on you for taking such immediate steps in 
this business as may best contribute to a happy termi- 
nation of our treaty, and to a cordial and permanent 
friendship between His Majesty’s subjects and the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

We have the honor to be your faithful, humble 
servants, VASSAL HOLLAND, 

AUCKLAND. 


Our Ministers did recommend a suspension of 
the act, and it was accordingly suspended. 

The effects usually produced by a policy which 
attempts to coerce, by threats addressed to an 
independent Power, were exemplified in the cor- 
respondence of our Minister at the Court of Ma- 
drid, appointed soon after the commencement of 
the present Administration. After protracted dip- 
lomatic discussions, in which our Minister labored 
to convince the Spanish Government of the jus- 
tice of our claim, and the propriety of their acced- 
ing to it, and this appeal tø their reason had proved 
ineffectual, a last attempt was made, in a pomp- 
ous, gasconading note, in which (as well as I 
remember, from having heard the correspondence 
once read) our Minister informed the Govern- 
ment of Spain that the United States were a great, 
powerful, and high-spirited nation, who would not 
submit to injury or insult, and concluded by tell- 
ing the Spanish Minister that there were only 
two modes of settling controversies between na- 
tions—arbitration or war. The Spanish Minis- 
ter returned for answer, that the King his master 
had commanded him to inform the American Min- 
ister-he should not choose arbitration. 

Thus has the matter rested, and our claims are 
still unsatisfied. 

When it was discovered that the United States 
had abandoned the spirit and policy of 1776, and 
placed their dependence on acts of Congress, 
paper resolutions, and diplomatic remonstrances, 
as their system of defence, what was the conse- 
‘quence? Repeated violations of our neutral rights, 
and the capture and condemnation of our vessels. 


Long and elaborate reasonings have been gone 
into to establish our rights, and induce a change 
in the conduct of those Powers, and to cause them 
to respect our rights, but all to no purpose. Evils 
have been accumulating upon us to that degree, 
that we are now told, that, to save our indepen- 
dence and honor, and secure our rights, we must 
agree to a continued embargo—“ a permanent sus- 
pension of commerce”—that is, to preserve our 
rights, we must abandon them altogether. Logic, 
this, which I do not understand! If there be wis- 
dom or policy in the measure, it is beyond my 
comprehension. Had this been the spirit and pol- 
icy of 1776, should we ever have achieved our 
independence? should we now occupy these seats, 
under the Constitution of the United States? Our 
rights are attacked on the ocean; we are called 
upon to abandon them. If our shores should be 
invaded, would not this retiring policy invite us 
to flee to the mountains ? 

On my mind, there rests not the smallest doubt, 
that if our public councils had been undeviatingly 
guided by the spirit and policy of 1776, we should 
neither have had war, nor been under the neces- 
sity, in obedience to our own laws, of abandon- 
ing the ocean, and submitting to the loss of a com- 
merce second only in importance to that of any 
nation on the face of the globe: whereby we are 
called upon to make a sacrifice of property greater 
than the whole expense of all the armaments and 
other defensive measures adopted under both the 


‘former Administrations for the protection of our 


commerce and the vindication of our national 
honor. In point of real economy, then, we are 
loserstoa vast amount. And to what extent these 
privations and sufferings are to be carried, and 
how long to be continued, cannot be foreseen. 

Gentlemen who oppose the repeal of the em- 
bargo tell us that Great Britain has obtained the 
complete dominion of the sea; that she is proud, 
haughty, avaricious; and that her object is to 
obtain the commerce and carrying trade of the 
world. After having secured the quiet possession 
thereof, will she peaceably suffer us to become her 
rival? Will she not tell us, you voluntarily aban- 
doned, and shall not again assume, them? And 
would it not be attended with more danger, ex- 
pense, and difficulty, to regain them, than to hold 
fast the possession 4 f 

In vain should we address her from that retire- 
ment recommended by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, as dignified; a retirement in which would 
be dissipated the resources and wealth of the na- 
tion. In vain, I say, should we address her with 
arguments the most forcible to prove our right to 
navigate the ocean. In vain should we ask her 
consent, though we were to employ the persuasive 
eloquence of that gentleman, to permit us to re~ 
sume our extended and profitablecommerce. We 
should come forth from our dignified retirement 
under great disadvantages to commence a new 
conflict for our right to navigate the ocean. The 
enemy with whom we shall have to contend may 
have made peace with her rival, and we be left 
alone to maintain the conflict. 

Or perhaps we may have to contend with.an 
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enemy all powerful on the land, and who may be- 
come formidable on the sea; with a Power that has 
for a long time cast a wishful eye towards the 
fair fields of America, and has almost kept up 
continual claim to a large portion of the United 
States, which was once within her embrace, and 
which was wrested from her by the war of 1756. 
Then may we expect to see adopted the ancient 
Roman policy—the turning out of the old pro- 
prietors of the soil to make way for military ad- 
venturers. Then might we expect the feudal 
system in ail its ancient rigor. 

The gentleman from Virginia has told us that 
his brother farmers must raise less produce, and 
turn their surplus labor to improve and beautify 
their farms. Is there not some danger that even 
this may serve as a lure to tempt the cupidity of 
some foreign nation ; and if the same timid, re- 
tiring policy should prevail, will they not be em- 
boldened to attempt to possess themselves of those 
very farms and improvements? Nor should we 
be secure, were we to assume the savage garb and 
manner of life. Mr. President, if a conflict should 
be necessary to maintain our right to navigate 
the ocean, I wish it may happen while some of 
the revolutionary patriots of ’76 are still living, 
who can reanimate their countrymen with their 
spitit. Some of the present generation may ac- 
quire that spirit by inheritance; but none, I fear, 
by education. 

It has been insinuated more than once, that the 
opposition to the present system of measures (and 
to that system no one has been more opposed 
than. myself) proceeds from party feelings and 
disappointed ambition. That this is unfounded, 
will appear by a resort to the journals of Congress, 
our statute books, and to well known public trans- 
actions. Atthe commencement of the struggle 
for our liberties and independence, from a full 
conviction of the rectitude of the cause, I en- 
gaged on the side of our country, with the ardor 
natural toa youthful mind. And those who know 
me best will not accuse me of having declined, 
through the whole Revolutionary war, any ex- 
posure or sacrifice which the call of my country 
required. In 1794 I voted for all those efficient 
measures of defence then adopted, and opposed 
the paper resolution policy then brought forward, 
the same substantially which for some years has 
been pursued, and is now urged upon us. In 


1797-8 I voted for the naval and military prepar- | 


ations then made. ` Under the present Adminis- 
tration, I have uniformly. voted for all such mea- 
sures of defence as appeared to me to have effi- 
cacy, ot to comport with the spirit and policy of 
76; though the gentleman from Virginia would 
seem to imagine J was smarting under the unpop- 
ularity of my former votes for armies and navies; 
measures which are supposed to have gone far in 
effecting a change in the Administration. I am 
happy, however, in the reflection, that if those 
votes lost me my popularity and political power, 
they contributed to save my country’s rights and 
honor. I shall also be found uniformly to have 
opposed a timid, humiliating policy, which must 
ever end in war, or an abandonment of our na- 


tion’s rights and honor. A Senator of the Uni- 
ted States is unworthy of that high and respon- 
sible station, and to be intrusted with the destinies 
of his country, if, upon questions of great national 
importance, involving our rights, honor, and inde- 
pendence, his vote could be governed by his at- 
tachment or dislike to a Chief Magistrate, or 
others in power. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, in referring to 
me, has used the expression “the gentleman in 
Opposition”? meaning, I suppose, to have it un- 
derstood, that Iam an opposer of the present Ad- 
ministration. I do not admit that Iam, or ever 
have been the opposer or the favorite of any Ad- 
ministration. I avow myself to be the opposer 
only of such measures as in my judgment will 
not promote the public good. [Mr. Pore rose to 
explain, and said he meant only to refer to the op- 
position of Mr. Hittwouss to the embargo.] Mr. 
H., declared himself satisfied. 

The gentleman from Kentucky has also an- 
nounced (he does not say officially) that the Pres- 
idential electioneering races for the present season 
are over, and calls upon the several riders to dis- 
mount their hobbies; not reflecting that lam not 
one of the jockey club, nor had a card of invita- 
tion to the race ground, without which none were 
admitted. Neither I, nor any member from Con- 
necticut, was invited to attend the famous caucus 
which was convened for the purpose of manufac- 
turing the great officers of State. We were not 
emulous of that honor, being content with the 
mode pointed out by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, for choosing President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 

To preserve our independence, and avoid tame 
submission, we are gravely told by the gentleman 
from Virginia, and also in a report pronounced 
by the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Smıra) 
to be the most luminous production ever submit- 
ted to Congress, (the result probably of the com- 
bined wisdom of the whole Administration,) that 
“there is no other alternative but war with both 
nations, or a continuance of the present system.” 
The idea of going to war, at the same time, with 
the two great belligerent Powers, is as novel and 
surprising to me, as the idea of a permanent em- 
bargo for a measure of defence. Suppose the 
warfare be on the land; in what manner, let me 
ask, would the three belligerents, each hostile to 
the other, array their forces for action, and con- 
duct the battle? Would it be in the form of a 
triangle, each firing alternately, first on one ene- 
my and then onthe other? Or suppose the fleets 
of two of the belligerents, say French and Amer- 
ican, meet on the ocean; and after a bloody con- 
flict, for I have no doubt both nations would fight 
bravely, the American fleet, for I would always 
incline to our own side, cripples and captures 
that of their enemy; a British fleet then comes 
up and takes both, though inferior perhaps before 
the action, to either? The idea is too ridiculous 
to merit serious attention. 

When two nations havea common enemy, they 
are inclined to cultivate a friendly disposition to- 
wards each other. If we were to declare war 
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against England, France, no doubt, would revoke | from our dismantled ships, to share the distresses 
her decrees, give usa friendly reception into her | of their little households, and to hear their chil- 
pol and afford us all the aid and protection in | dren ery for bread. Many of our vessels which 
er power both by sea and land. England would | were out when the embargo was laid, have re- 
mained out, avoiding the inhospitable shores of 


do the like, if we were to declare war against 

France. Such unquestionably would be the fact;| their own country, as they would a land infected 

and it is in yain to shut our eyes against the truth. | with pestilence. Those vessels have been navi- 

There was a strong proof of this exhibited in the | gating the ocean under the American flag, with 

conduct of England and France in 1794, and 1798. | as much safety as before the embargo was Jaid, 
Is it not national antipathies, more than foreign | and have constantly been employed in the carry- 

predilections, that produce crimination and re-| ing trade to vast profit. 

crimination of an English party, anda Frenchi Having, at the commencement of this debate, 


party, of English and French influence? For the | submitted my observations on the supposed possi- 


onor of my country I hope it is; for I should be | bility of starving England or destroying her man- 
sorry to think so meanly of the American people | ufactures; and the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
as to believe they would prefer the interest of any | (Mr. Luoyp,) better informed on the subject of 
foreign nation to that of their own. Should we 


commerce than myself, having exhibited the facts. 
unfortunately be brought to make the experiment, | to the Senate in a manner that must carry con- 


by being engaged in a just and necessary war, (and viction, | shall not trespass on the patience of the 


none other I hope will ever be made by the Uni-| Senate with any further remarks on that point. 
ted States,) I am confident we shall find a union| Nor shall I add to what I have already said to. 
of sentiment and action. These are, however, | prove that one objeet of the embargo was to put 
unnecessary speculations; for I see no necessity | down commerce, for the purpose of raising up 
of declaring war against any nation. manufactures, than to adduce the authority on 
To permit our merchant vessels to arm, under | which my opinion rests; which was not, as has. 
proper restrictions, and to equip, man, and send | been insinuated by the gentleman from Maryland, 
out our public ships, to defend those maritime | common-place observations, and party newspaper 
rights which are clear and indisputable, is not war, | publications, but the declarations of the President 
nor will it necessarily involve us in war. Every | of the United States, not in an ordinary corres- 
nation on earth would respect us for defending | pondence, but in an answer toan address from the 
our essential rights. I do not agree with the gen-| Legislature of New Hampshire, a New England 
tleman from Kentucky, that the commanders of | State, articipating in common with the other 
New England States in the benefits of commerce.. 


merchant vessels can commit the peace of the 
Speaking of the embargo, he says: “It gave us 


nation, if the Government do not countenance and 
uphold them in their wrong, but promptly disa- | ' time to make a last appeal to the reason and re- 
‘putation of nations. In the meanwhile I see 


vow the act. Vessels bound up the Mediterranean 
sea, and to the East Indies, have always been al-| ‘ with satisfaction that this measure of self-denial 
lowed to arm; and I have never heard that they | ‘ is approved and supported by the great body of 
have, in a single instance, committed the peace of | ‘ our real citizens; that they meet with cheerful- 
the nation. ‘ ‘ness the temporary privations it oceasions; and 
In answer to the inquiry, what good has the] ‘are preparing with spirit to provide for them- 
embargo done? the gentleman from Virginia |‘ selves those comforts and conveniences of life, 
~~ says, that it has saved to our citizens one hundred ‘ for which it would be unwise ever more to resort 


and fifty millions of property, which would have ‘to distant countries.”. In another answer to an 
been captured and carried into France or Eng- | address, this sentiment is expressed, that the agri- 
Jahd; and to our country fifty thousand seamen, | culturist and manufacturer shall be planted down 
who, instead. of being in captivity in a foreign | side by side, so as to receive, at our own doors,. 
land, are placed ia the bosom of their families. | those comforts and conveniences of life, which 
This, if true, is an important consideration ; but | we have been accustomed to seek on the. ocean. 
I doubt the fact. Not that I question the veracity No such effects could be produced by the embargo, 
of the gentleman: were he to declare a fact as of | nor can it answer any such purpose, unless made 
his own knowledge, I should. have a most perfect | perpetual, or continued for a great length of time. 
reliance on it. But in this case the gentleman’s; The gentleman from Virginia has thought pro- 
declaration being butan expression of opinion, not | per to go into a consideration of the commercial 
supported by any one fact within his knowledge, | advantages which he imagines are enjoyed by the 
he must excuse me if I cannot yield my assent to people inhabiting the Northern in comparison with 
it; more especially as circumstances, some of | the Southern States, under the Constitution and 
which are within my own knowledge, lead me to | laws of the United States, and has indulged him- 
a different opinion. ‘It is a fact, that most of our self in remarks respecting a disposition in the peo- 
ple of New England to insurrection, rebellion, 
and disunion; but these are topics on which } 
shall say nothing, as I do not think it expedient 
to discuss them at this time. 
The intimations of the gentleman. from Ken- 
tucky and the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
Crawford,) about amputation and military coer-- 


vegsels which escaped the embargo, or have since 
gone out under permits from the President of the 
United States, have returned in safety, and made 
good voyages, from which the seamen “ have re- 
turned to the bosom of their familes,” and with 
something to administer to their wants and com- 
fort; not, as in the other case, empty-handed 
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cion, I shall also pass by without further notice, 
than to assure those gentlemen, that in New Eng- 
land they will produce no intimidation, if they 
should excite any attention. 

It was particularly unfortunate for the gentle- 
man from Virginia, that he should feel. himself 
under the necessity of making remarks that may 
be construed into a denunciation of a certain de- 
scription of our fellow-citizens as demagogues, 
and as having attempted to excite sedition and re- 
bellion, because they doubt the expediency of the 
embargo, and question the policy of some of the 
measures of the present Administration. That 
gentleman, I imagine, will hardly consent that to 


doubt the policy and oppose the measures of an | 


Administration, shall be the criterion for deciding 
who are the demagogues of our country; for 
surely, if that is to be the rule of decision, the 
conduct of that. gentleman during the first Ad- 
ministration under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and the ability and perseverance with 
which he maintained his opposition to it, would 
give hima pre-eminent claim to rank high on the 
list of demagogues. I extremely regret those re- 
marks on another account. [know many of the 
most venerable characters of our country, men 
who were patriots of ’76, men who made great 
sacrifices. and risked their lives in our struggle 
for liberty and independence, men who have ac- 
quired a well-earned fame, which has never been 
tarnished, who doubt the policy of the embargo, 
‘and decidedly disapprove the measure, as being 
altogether inefficient as it regards foreign Powers, 
and ruinous to. ourselves. 

The gentleman from Virginia is peculiarly un- 
fortunate also, in ascribing the failure of the em- 
bargo, to produce the desired effect on foreign na- 
tions, to party misrepresentations, and néwspaper 
electioneering publications, describing the em- 
bargo asan. unpopular measure calculated to ex- 
cite general discontent, and bring about a change 
of rulers, which, he says, reached England be- 
tween the 22d of June and the 29th of July, and 
produced.a sudden change in the conduct of the 
British Minister, and in his disposition to a friend- 
ly accommodation. Icould hardly have expected, 

‘even in the heat of debate, such a declaration 
from a gentleman so well acquainted with the 
British character and Government. The ministry 


there know full well how to appreciate party pub- | 


lications, and the representations of the ins and 
the outs. 


Those party misrepresentations, as the gentle- | 


man is pleased to call them, and those newspaper 
electioneering publications, would have had but 
little effect in England, and still less weight with 
the ministry, if they had not had an official stamp 
of truth put upon. them, by the Proclamation of 
the President of the United States. With the in- 
‘dulgence of the Senate, I will read the Proclama- 
tion. 
“By the President of the United States a Proclamation.” 
«Whereas information has been received, that sun- 
dry persons are combined or combining and confeder- 


thereto adjacent, for the purpose of forming insurrec- 


ating together, on Lake Champlain and the country. 


tions against the authority of the laws of the United: 
States, for opposing the same, and obstructing their ex- 
ecution ; and that such combinations are too-powerful 
to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings, or by the powers vested. in the Marshals. by 
the laws of the United States: 

« Now, therefore, to the end that the authority of the 
laws may be maintained, and that those concerned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any insurrection. or combination 
against the samé, may be duly warned, I have issued 
this my Proclamation, hereby commanding such insur- 
gents, and all concerned in such combinations, instantly 
and without delay to disperse and retire peaceably to 
their respective abodes; and I do hereby further require 
and command all officers, having authority, civil or mil- 
itary, and all other persons, civil or military, who shall 
be found within the vicinage of such insurrections or 
combinations, to be aiding and assisting, by all the 
means in their power, by force of arms or otherwise, 
to quell and subdue such insurrections or combinations, 
to seize upon all those therein concerned, who shall 
not, instantly and without delay, disperse and retire to- 
| their respective abodes; and to deliver them over to- 
the civil authority of the place, to be proceeded against - 
according to law. 

In testimony.whereof I have caused the seal of the 
United States, to be affixed to these presents, and sign- 
ed the same with my hand. Given at the City of 
Washington, the 19th day of April, 1808, and in the 
sovereignty and independence of the United States 
the thirty-second. «TH. JEFFERSON, 

“By the President, 


«James Mapison, Secretary of State.’ 


The Senate will recollect that the last session 
of Congress was closed on the 25th of April; and 
although the Proclamation was dated the 19th of 
that month, no ijatimation thereof, or of the state 
of the country to which it referred, was given to 
Congress by the President of the United States. 
The Proclamation was published in Vermont, 
| April 30, and in the Nationa! Intelligencer, printed 
Lat the Seat of Government, on the 13th of May. 
| Here was an official document, issuing from the 
same high authority that recommended the em- 
| bargo, declaring to the nation, and.o the world, 
that there existed so great uneasiness and discon- 
tent on account of the embargo, as to induce the 
forming of unlawful combinations to resist its ex- 
ecution, too powerful to be suppressed by the or- 
idinary process of law, and which required the 
employment of a military force. Superadd -to 
| this, that our small standing army, and the whole 
' naval force in actual service, were put in requisi- 
tion, to aid in its execution. 
| These circumstances presenta melancholy view 

of our situation. An embargo recommended un- 
der the influence of the great popularity of the 
President, and professed to be laid for preserving 
in safety our vessels, our seamen, and merchandise, 
and saving the honor, and vindicating the rights 
lof our country, had become so unpopular, before 
‘the close of the session of the Congress which 
| imposed it, that in the President’s opinion, it could 
| not be executed by the ordinary process of law, 
and through the mild medium of courts of. jus- 
tice; so thatit had already become necessary to 
call in the aid of an armed force. — 
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I-could have hoped it would not have been \ 
found necessary to employ the American navy to 
eruise against our own commerce ; and little did 
J expect that the army I had so recently voted to 
raise, for the purpose, as I supposed, of opposing 
foreign aggression, would be required to point 
their bayonets at the breasts of their fellow cit- 
‘izens. 

When Mr. Hitinowss had concluded, the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


Wepnuspay, November 30. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
‘Whole, the amendments reported by the select 
committee to the bill to reward Andrew Joseph 
Villard, for an invention of public utility; and 
the President having reported the bill to the House 
amended, on the question, Shall this bill be en- 
grossed and read a third time 2 it was determined 
in the affirmative. 

THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th instant, for repealing 
the “Act laying an embargo on all ships and ves- 
sels in the ports and harbors of the United States.” 
and the several acts supplementary thereto. 

Mr. Pickerine rose and addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Mr.President: The ample discussion already giv- 
en to the resolution on your table, leaves me noth- 
ing to detail on the effects produced by the embar- 
go, in regard to France. to England, or ourselves. 
On the two great belligerents, practical men, 
who knew the characters and resources of those 
nations, foresaw and pronounced that it would 
make no impression. This we all now know to 
be the fact, while we ourselves severely feel its 
pressure. : Why, then, not remove it? Because, 
as we are told, those two nations have violated 
our neutral maritime rights; and, seeing that to 
compel. their respect for these, we imposed the 
~ embargo, and they treat the measure with con- 

“tempt, to remove it would be submission. So we 

“will endeavor to conceal our mortification, and, 

becausé we cannot injure them, we will continue 

to punish ‘ourselves. To renew our commerce 
while their decrees and orders remain uncancelled, 
would, we are told, “ be abject and degrading sub- 
mission ; and, that we have but this alternative, 

%t make war with both nations,” or, “ continue 

and enforce the present suspension of commerce.” 

It has been justly remarked by the gentleman 
‘from Connecticut, (Mr. Hitiwovse,) that to run 
awäy and abandon our rights, is abject and 

degrading. 

“fo make war on both the belligerents is the 
most strange. Quixotic idea that ever.entered in- 
to the head ofa statesman. I suppose,as we have 
a thousand anda thousand times declared, that 

- wehave maintained an impartial neutrality to- 
wards those ‘nations;.so,.to verify our deciara- 
tions, we must now make war upon both impar- 

` tially! And,as their injuries are said to be equal, 

(or; we will not inquire which has done us “the 

most harm,”) so we must measure out to each an 


equal quantity of resentment, and give to each 
an equal number of blows. 

In respect to our violated rights, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, those presented by the Ad- 
ministration in the front of our claims, are 

1. An exemption from impressment of all sea- 
men on board our merchant vessels. 

2, A free trade with the colonies of her enemies. 

3. An exemption from capture of our vessels 
destined for any port of her enemies not actually 
blockaded. 

Iam aware, sir, of the consequences of advan- 
cing anything from which conclusions may be 


| drawn adverse to the opinions ef our own Ad- 


ministration, which, by many, are conceived to be 
indisputably just. Merely to state these questions, 
and to mention such arguments as the British 
Government may, perhaps, have urged in their 
support on her side, is sufficient to subject a man 
to the popular charge of being under British in- 
fluence, ot to the vulgar slander of being a “ Brit- 
ish tory.” He will be fortunate to escape the ac- 
cusation of touching British gold. But, sir, none 
of these things nove me, The patrons of the mis- 
ereants who utter these slanders know better, but 
are, nevertheless, willing to benefit by the impres- 
sion they may make on the minds of the people. 
From an early period of my life I was zealously 
engaged in every measure opposed to the attempts 
of Great Britain to encroach upon our rights, 
until the commencement of our Revolutionary 
war, and during its whole continuance, I was un- 
interruptedly employed in important civil or mil- 
itary departments, contributing all my efforts to 
bring that war to a successful termination. 

I, sir, am not the advocate of wrong-doers, to 
whatever country they belong, whether Emper- 
ors, or Kings, or the Administrators of a Repub- 
lic. Justice is my object, and Truth my guide ; 
and, wherever she points the way I shall not fear 
to go. ‘ 

Great Britain has done us many wrongs. When 
we were Colonies, she attempted to deprive us of 
some of our dearest birth-rights—rights derived 
from our English ancestors, rights which we de- 
fended, and finally established, by the successful 
conclusion of the Revolutionary War. But these 
wrongs, and all the wounds of war, were intended 
to be obliterated and healed by the treaty of peace, 
when all enmities should have ceased. 

Great Britain wronged usin the capture and 
condemnation of our vessels under her. orders of 
1793, and she has made reparation for these 
wrongs, pursuant to a treaty, negotiated on prac- 
tical principles by a statesman. who, with liberal 
views and real candor, sought adjustment and 
reparation. 

Atsubsequent periods shehascom mitted wrongs, 
and if reparation had been demanded in the same 
spirit of candor and firmness which were mani- 
fested in 1794, that distinguished precedent au- 
thorizes the opinion, that like equitable adjust- 
ment-and reparation might have been obtained. 
But after a four years’ negotiation, in which vol- 
umes of essays and letters have been written, it 
has, like the seven years’ negotiation with Spain, 
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been brought (in the language of the President) 
“to an issue of some sort:” that is, every subject 
of dispute remains as far, probably farther from 
adjustment, than when the negotiations were 
begun. i a: 

It is this disastrous issue which now enters into 
our deliberations. According to the statements 
of the Administration, we are brought into a situ- 
ation from which we cannot advance without 
‘war, nor retreat without dishonor. Their negoti- 
ations with France have also terminated in mor- 
tification and defeat. 

On the two questions of the impressment of 
seamen on board our merchant vessels, and a trade 
with the enemies of Great Britain prohibited in 
time of peace, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Smitu) was pleased to read some parts of a 
letter written by me last Winter to the Governor 
of Massachusetts, to be laid before the Legisla- 
ture; and on the latter (neutral trade) he also 
read the Journal of the Senate, which exhibited a 
unanimous vote declaratory of our right to that 
trade; and then the names of the Senators (mine 
being one) who voted to request the President to 
demand and insist on reparation for the injuries 
done: us in violation of that right, and for this 
purpose to enter into amicable arrangements with 
the British Government. 

“On these two questions, I should add nothing 
to the observations made yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, but for the apparent 
intention of the gentleman from Maryland, to ex- 
hibit an inconsistency between my votes in the 
Senate and the observation of my letter on the 
same subject. 

“Tt is sufficient for me to remark, that in the 
passages recited by the gentleman from my letter, 
my object was to show, by exhibiting in a few 
words, to the view of my immediate constituents, 
and through them to the people of Massachusetts, 
some of the reasons which might have influenced 
Great Britain not to relinquish her ancient usage 
of impressing her own seamen; nor to consent 
that neutrals should carry on (as we and other 
neutrals were carrying on). the whole trade be- 
tween the countries of her enemies in Europe 
and their colonies; to show, I say, that as much 
was to be said on both sides, those rights, asclaimed 
‘by the United States, were not to be considered 
so clear and indisputable as to justify a war with 
Great Britain; into which the proceedings of the 
‘Executive, in. a variety of ways, seemed calcu- 
lated to plunge us. 

Before I quit this subject, I will make one more 
observation, It appears to be generally supposed 
that the rule respecting the colonial trade adopted 
by. Great Britain, and usually called the Rule of 
1756, which it seems she has considered as “the an- 
cient and established principle of maritime law.” * 
was peculiar to Great Britain: and Mr. Madi- 
son says, “it is well known that Great Britain is 
the only nation that has acted upon or otherwise 
given a sanction. to it2?+ “He also mentions this 


* My. Madison’s letter of March 25, 1808, to. Mr. 
Erskine. +Same letter. 


rule as having been introduced, for the first time, 
in the war of 1756 ; as having been in operation only 
a few years in that war; and net afterwards acted 
upon until 1793. Let us examine the subject. 

In Valin’s celebrated work on maritime law (a 
book in the Secretary of State’s office) is a regu- 
lation of Louis the Fourteenth, in 1704, from 
which I will recite some passages. 

The title of the regulation is remarkable: it is. 
“ Concerning Prizes made at Sea; to secure the 
navigation of neutral States and allies during 
war 3” implying that this regulation was intended 
to abate the rigor of maritime law before that 
time practised towards neutral commerce. 

After observing that propositions had been 
made to him by the Deputies of the Council of 
Commerce, the French King expresses his appro- 
bation of them, “seeing he finds in them the 
: means which he has always sought of procuring 
‘ equally the advantages of the subjects of neutral 
‘Princes and French cruisers.” Headds: “The 
‘ subjects of neutral Princes will thus find the care 
‘ which His Majesty has taken to preserve for them 
t the same extent and the same liberty of commerce 
‘ which they have been accustomed to enjoy du- 
‘ring peace.” 

I will now read such of the articles of this 
French regulation as relate to the question under 
examination. 

« Article 1. His Majesty forbids French privateers 
to stop, or bring into the ports of His Kingdom, vessels 
belonging to subjects of neutral Princes, going from 
the ports of their dominion, and Jaden on account of 
the owners or other subjects of the said neutral Princes 
with merchandise of the growth or manufacture of 
their own country, to carry the same directly into any 
other States, whatsoever, even those with which His 
Majesty is at war; provided nevertheless, that there be 
not in the said vessels any contraband goods. 

“Article 2. They are in like manner forbidden to 
stop vessels belonging to subjects of neutral Princes, 
going from the ports of any State whatsoever, even ‘of 
those with which His Majesty is at war, and laden on ac- 
count of the owners or other subjects of the said neu- 
tral Princes, with merchandise which they shall have 
received in the same country or State whence they 
shall have departed, to return directly into the ports of 
the dominion of their sovereign. 

“Article 3. He also forbids them to stop vessels be- 
longing to the subjects of neutral Provinces, departing, 
from the ports of one of the States neutral or allied to 
His Majesty, to go into another State alike neutral or 
allied to His Majesty ; provided they are not laden with 
merchandise of the growth or manufacture of his ene- 
mies; in which case the merchandise shall be good 
prize, and the vessels shall be released. 

“Article 4. In like manner His Majesty forbids pri- 
vateers to stop vessels belonging to subjects of neutral 
Princes departing from a State, allied to His Majesty 
or neutral, to go to a State the enemy of His Majesty ; 
provided there be not on board said vessel any merchan- 
dise contraband, nor of the growth or manufacture of 
the enemies of His Majesty; in which cases, the mer- 
chandise shall be good prize and the vessels shall be 
released. 

“Article 6.. Vessels belonging to subjects of neutral 
States which shall depart from the ports of a State the 
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enemy of His Majesty, and there hav 
lading, in whole or in part, to go to the States of any 
other Prince than their own, whether allied to His Maj- 
esty, neutral, or enemy, may be.stopped and brought 
into His Kingdom, and shall be declared good prize 
with their lading, even although laden on account of 
the. subjects of His Majesty, or of an allied or neutral 
State.” 
The regulation of Louis XIV. in 1704, (he he- 
ing then at war with England and Holland,) was 
re-enacted by Louis XV. in 1744, (France being 
again at war with England,) with some excep- 
tions in regard to those neutral nations with whom 
France had formed treaty-stipulations incompat- 
ible with that regulation. 
In these five articles we have, if I mistake not, 
the whole doctrine of the British rule of 1756. 
The direct trade to and from neutral ports and 
the enemy’s ports being permitted, but not the 
trade to and from the ports of one allied or neu- 
tral State, with the ports of another allied or 
neutral State, if the lading of the neutral vessel 
consists of merchandise, the productions of the 
enemy’s country; much less to carry the same 
from one port of the enemy to another port of the 
enemy. 
The principle of the British rule, and of the 
French regulation, appears to be to prevent neu- 
trals coming in to aid the enemy in the commerce 
of one part of bis dominions with any other part 
thereof, or in procuring a market for the enemy’s 
productions in any other country than that of the 
neutral actually transporting the same, and for its 
own use and consumption, 

. It appears, moreover, by the preamble to the 
French regulation, that the restrictions on neutral 
commerce, which we are now examining, instead 
of commencing in 1756, were in exercise by the 
English and Dutch antecedent to that regulation, 
and with greater rigor; the French King profess- 
ing to ameliorate the condition of neutral com- 
merce by that regulation.* ` 


* But, Great Britain has admitted that the vessels of 
the United States might carry on an indirect trade from 
the European dominions of her enemies to their colo- 
nios, and from those colonies to their parent countries 
in Europe; and in both cases, the trace has been con- 
sidered indirect when carried on through the United 
States—that is, when the cargoes laden on board Ameri- 
can vessels, in the ports of the enemies of Great Brit- 
ain, have been first imported into the United States, 
and carried thence in the same, or other American ves- 
sels, to the enemy’s countries or colonies respectively. 
But the facts which should constitute an indirect trade 
not having been definitively declared—on the contrary, 
ae they have been several times varied, either by the 
orders-of the British Government, or by the decisions 
of her Courts of Admiralty—much vexation and injury 
have thence accrued to the commerce of the United 
States. 

But the treaty negotiated by the President’s. Minis- 
ters, (Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney,) and signed by 
them, with the British Commissioners on the 31st of 
December, 1806, comprehended a definitive provision 
on this head. Such trade, between the parent countries 
and colonies of the enemies of Great Britain, was .to 
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To form an actual blockade of a port, ships 
destined for that object must be“ sufficiently near 
to produce an evident danger in entering.” But 
these words by no means imply a certainty of 
capture, by the blockading ships, of the vessel so 


attempting to enter. What degree of risk from 
blockading ships will amount toa lawful block- 
ade, may sometimes be a disputable question. 
Would the chance of capturing three vessels out 
of four, or seven out of eight, exhibit such an 
“ evident danger in entering,” as would constitute 
an actual blockade—that is, when to insure their 
entering in safety would be worth a premium of 
from seventy-five to ninety percent.? This must 
remain a question of some difficulty to adjust. 
On these points, sir, and all others in dispute 
with Great Britain, my opinion remains unchang- 
ed, that they are yet proper subjects of negotiation, 
to be undertaken in the real spirit of conciliation 
and adjustment. That the embargo will not in- 
duce her to yield to our demands we have.ample 
proof, not only in the answer of the British Gov- 
ernment to our Minister in London, but in the 
certain ability of that nation and her colonies to 
supply all their own wants. That she possesses 
the means, I think, has been demonstrated by gen- 
tlemen who have spoken before me. We have 
heard much of the patriotism and patient en- 
durance of our fellow-citizens under:the distresses 
of the embargo, and, gentlemen speak confidently, 
that this patience will hold out until Great Brit- 
ain shall be brought to our feet. At the same 
time they calculate on the distresses which they 
fondly imagine the embargo will inflict on the 
people of Great Britain and her colonies, to excite 
discontents and insurrections sufficiently alarming 
to induce that Government to abandon ‘usages on 
which she relies to maintain her maritime ascend- 
ency, and, at this time, her independence as a na- 
tion. But, why should it be supposed that the 
people of Great Britain will be less patient under 
sufferings than the people of the-United States ? 
Theirs would arise from causes beyond their con- 


be considered indirect, when the articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of Europe, were first carried 
to the United States, and, on re-exportation remained, 
after the drawback, subject to a duty of one per cent. 
on their value. In like manner, all. articles of the 
growth and produce of the enemy’s colonies, being first 
brought to the United States, and there entered and 
landed, ‘and on re-exportation remaining subject to a 
duty of two per cent. on their value, might. be re-laden 
and freely exported to any country in Enrope.. The 
duties, in both cases, to be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

This arrangement was calculated to prevent any fur- 
ther dispute between-the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, about the trade between the countries of her ene- 
mies in Europe and their colonics. But the President 
thought fit.to reject this treaty, without laying it before 
the Senate. : 
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trol; ours from some cause or causes operating 
on our rulers, but which the people can neither 
see nor understand. Within four months after 
the embargo was imposed, the President. himself, 
by a proclamation, announced to us and to the 
world the-existence of one insurrection occasion- 
ed by the embargo; and the provisions made in 
the supplementary acts to compel obedience at 
the point of the bayonet, show how apprehensive 
the Government were of discontents and resist- 
ance. These extraordinary provisions for the 
execution of a specific measure demonstrate that 
it was considered as opposed to the general sense 
of the people; and, in a free country, such a meas- 
ure cannot long be carried into execution. The 
votes of approbation of the embargo by public 
bodies, and other assemblies. of citizens, so osten- 
tatiously displayed, while they manifest the force 
of party, are, to say the least, but equivacal in- 
dications of the general sense of the people, or 
even of the individuals composing those assem- 
blies. Those votes have always had fewer hearts 
than, voices. 

Mr. President, the gentleman from Maryland 
mentioned the extreme danger to which our.com- 
merce would be exposed, while the French de- 
crees and British orders remain unrepealed. It 
has been often said, and perhaps oftener insin- 
uated, in newspapers and pamphlets, that if our 
vessels were permitted to go to sea, all would be 
taken. What escaped the French, would be cap 
tured by the English; and what escaped the lat- 
ter, would fall a prey to the former. There isa 
want of truth in all this. The same gentleman 
quoted a statement made by an eminent merchant 
of Massachusetts, [Mr. Gray 
eight or ten vessels which sailed about the time 
the embargo was laid, only one had reached the 
place of her destination. I remember seeing a 
statement of that sort; and I think, also, that I 
saw a detection of its fallacy. If they had not 
reached their destined ports, it did not follow that 
they were captured and condemned. 

The same. merchant has expressed his decided 
opinion, “that, notwithstanding the French de- 
t erees and British Orders in Council, if our- em- 
‘ bargo was off we should have-more trade than 
t would be enjoyed by us, if all the world were at 
t peace, and the respective nations should monopo- 
‘lize as much of their own commerce as usual.” 
Another eminent merchant [Mr. Thorndike, 
Beverly | expressed, at the same time, the same 
opinion. 

But; without resting: the question on opinions, 
we may appeal to facts. “I have sought inform- 
ation of the risks which have attended our foreign 
trade, within the present year, from the two prin- 
cipal districts of “Massachusetts. 

By the statement. in my hand, lately received, 
and which is of unquestionable authority, I find, 
that at one insurance office in Boston, 43 policies 
have been written, on vessels engaged in foreign 


yoyages, since the first of January, 1808. Of 


these, ; 
5 were undetermined. 


1 vessel (the Neutrality). bound from: Marseilles 


„of Salem,] that of 


of 


to Boston, captured and condemned at Gibraltar, 
for violating the blockade declared by the British 
Orders in Council. 

37 arrived safely. In all 43. 

It is stated, that there were three policies on the 
Neutrality ; and that possibly there might be more 
than one policy on one vessel among the 37 safe 
arrivals. 

At another office in Boston, out of 75 risks, prin- 
cipally to the West Indies, 

3 vessels were captured by the French, of which 
the British re-captured 2. 

1 captured by the British, supposed to be French 
property. 

16—about this number are undetermined; and 
the rest, about 55, have ended safely. In all 75. 

At another office in Boston, out of somewhat 
more than 100 risks, 

4 vessels were captured by the British, of which 
2 were condemned for breach of Orders in Coun- 
cil; 1 probably enemy’s property, and 1 remained 
under adjudication. 

1-captured and condemned by the French; and, 

1 seized by them at Alicant, while they had 
the power there. 

25 risks were undetermined ; and the remainder 
ended safely. 

The premiums of insurance have been about 
eleven per cent. to and from the West Indies, for 
the whole voyage. 

7 per cent. from the West Indies, with cargo 
on board. 

9 to 10 per cent. from Europe, 
British orders. 

4 to 5 per cent. 
capture only. 

By a statement received from Salem, on the 
correctness of which I can rely, [find that in the 
district of Salem and Beverly, 22 vessels sailed, 
by the President’s permission, between the 5th of 
April and the 10th of August. Of these vessels, 
1 sailed to Sumatra, 1 to Senegal, and the rest to 
different ports in the West Indies. Of the whole 
number, 

1i returned leaky, and remained at home. 

12 returned in safety; and, 

9remained undetermined; but it was not known 
that any of them had been detained or condemn- 
ed by any foreign Power. 

In all 22. 

The insurance on the Sumatra voyage, out and 
home, was 14 per cent. 

Martinico, Havana, and Surinam—the voyage 
out and home, 9 to 10 per cent. 

Havana, at and from, 53 per cent. 

The premium of insurance from Calcutta to 
the United States, the last Summer and Autumn, 
has been 8 per cent. 

Thus, Mr. President, 


if not violating 


from Europe against French 


we see that the risk on 
our foreign trade has been very little increased 
since the issuing the French Decree of Berlin, 
and the British Orders in Council. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Samra) 
asks, What would have been the insurance on an 


+ American vessel bound to France? Jam notin- 


formed. Perhaps 75 to 90 per cent., though it is 
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not probable that our merchants would hazard 

their vessels on such a voyage, or that the under- 

writers would insure them. But what does this 
prove? Why, that the risk, under the British 

Orders, is'so great, in attempting to enter a port 

in France, as perhaps to amount to an actual 

blockade.’ 

I now beg leave, sir, to communicate the infor- 
mation I have recently received from the latter of 
the two merchants before referred to.* Having 
requested of him the data on which his opinion 
before-mentioned was founded, he has sent me an 
answer, dated the 23d instant, from which I will 
read the material parts. He says: 

“Respecting the comparative trade of profound 
peace, and the present moment, if the embargo should 
be removed, and the decrees and Orders of Council re- 
main, it is a subject about which it is difficult to go 
into that detail which will show satisfactorily an exact 
result; because, if you resort to the exports of a year 
in time of profound peace, and compare the aggregate 
with a year in war, the prices being so different, the 
difference in amount will not give the exact data we 
want. And to take the quantity of each article of ex- 
port will not be satisfactory ; because in different years 
we export more of the same article to the same mar- 
ket, and in proportion to the quantity raised, or good- 
ness or badness of the crop. But of the fact I have 
no doubt, that our trade would be much greater and 
more productive, if the embargo were removed, than it 
can be in time of peace; because when the colonial 
trade of the European Powers is confined as usual, we 
cannot carry any kindof provisions to the colonies of 
any of them, without being subject to a heavy duty, 
nearly equal to a prohibition. And we are not allowed 
to bring away anything but rum and molasses ; and of 
course we lose the whole of the colonial trade, so far 
as respects importing any articles with a view of ex- 
porting them again; excepting only from the Isle of 
France, and Bourbon, which has generally been free. 
But we may be shut out there. The trade to the col- 
onies is now free for all exports and imports with 
small duties. And if the largest and most natural 
European markets for the sale of colonial produce are 
occluded, still we have open to us, all that the British 
have, and we can carry those articles to Sweden, Spain, 
Portugal, coast of Barbary, Turkey, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Malta the three last of which are ports at which 
the articles sell high, and are bought for the purpose of 
smuggling over to the Continent, where they are sent 
in great quantities,” 

The following statement is then given, of the 
amount of our exports from the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1806, to September 30, 1807, (taken from the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury ) to coun- 
tries and places other than those in Europe, 
which are under the government or control, or in 
alliance with the Freneh Emperor; all which 
are considered as shut up by the British Orders 
of. Council: 

*¢ Domestié exports (or of articles of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the United 
States - - - ` = 2 

Foreign goods exported - - - 


$36,109,991 
24,140,495 


60,250,486 
* Mr. Thorndike. 


To this may be added Spanish dollars, ex- 
ported to India and China, and which are 
not noticed in the report of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, and may be estimated 


atleast at - - - - - - 6,000,000 


Whole amount - - - 66,250,486 

“This amount may be exported without being sub- 
ject to the British Orders of Council, and the extra pre- 
miums against French captures would not exceed the 
following rates, viz: 

“To Sweden, 2 per cent.; Swedish and other West 
Indies, and the Spanish Main, 5 do.; Cape of Good 
Hope, 4 do.; England, Scotland, without the Channel, 
say Liverpool, Greenock, Treland, &c., &c., 4 do.; and 
within the Channel, 6 do.; Guernsey, Jersey, &c., 5 
do.; Gibraltar, 3 do.; Spanish ports in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, 6 do. ; Spanish ports on the Atlantic, 3do.; Span- 
ish’ports on the Mediterranean, 5 do.; Madeira, the Ca- 
naries, Fayal, and other Azores, 3 do; Portugal, 3 do.; 
Cape de Verd, 3do.; Sicily, 5 do; Malta, 6 do.; Chi- 
na, 4 do.; Sumatra, 3 do.; Spanish and Portuguese 
America, 3 do. ; Calcutta and the cvast of Coroman- 
del and Malabar, 8 do.; Africa, 4 do.; Arabia, and 
Red Sea, including Mocha and Muscat, 4 do.; Manilla, 
4 do.; Northwest coast of America, 2 do; Halifax and 
Newfoundland, 1 do. 

“Tn time of profound peace, our trade might be fairly 
estimated thus: 


Domestic exports - < - - $48,699,592 
To which may be added specie to China 
and India - - - - - 6,000,000 


54,699,592 
Foreign exports, nothing. = 

“In time of peace these must be so very inconsider- 
able as to be unimportant in this statement.” 

This is supposing the same domestic articles as 
were exported in 1806, and allowing them to beat 
thesame prices: so that the comparison stands thus: 
Our exports, if the embargo were removed, 

would be - $66,250,846 
Free from any embarrassment from the x 

British Orders in Council. 

If peace were to take place and the Euro- 
pean nations assume their trade as usu- 
al; and the prices of our domestic arti- 
cles remain at the average prices in 
1806, (which they wouldnot,) we should 
export + - -o - - 


54,699,592 


Leaving - - - - 11,550,894 
less export trade in time of peace than we might now 
enjoy, and which amount is to be twice water borne, 
once in importing it from the places of growth, and 
again carrying it to the consumers; and of course 
would employ shipping appertaining to the carriage of 
one freight, equal in amount to more than twenty- 
three millions one hundred thousand dollars. 

“As an evidence of the correctness of this state- 
ment, it will be seen by a recurrence to the statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the year 1803, 
that the exports had fallen, in that short peace, from 
$93,020,513, to $55,800,032. 

“Jt is to be observed, that we might now enjoy a 
trade to South America and the Spanish Main, which 
might be estimated at least at from four to five millions 
of dollars, a considerable part of which would be again 
exported to Spain and Portugal, and which has never 
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made any part of the Secretary’s report; because the 
trade to those countries has been prohibited until late- 
ly. It may also be remembered, that the export trade 
does not show the whole advantage of the colonial 
trade which we might now enjoy; because all we im- 
port for our own consumption ought to be added.” 


[Here Mr. Luoyn stated that, in his opinion, 
the value of the trade which might now be pros- 
ecuted from the United States, considering the 
present circumstances of the great nations of 
Europe, would be as extensive as could be carried 
on after a general peace, and the adoption, by 
the European Powers, of their restrictive colonial 
systems. ] 

On this clear and interesting view of the com- 
merce which the United States might carry on, 
‘were the embargo out of the way, no comments 
are necessary. The observations of the writer of 
the letter are evidences of his being master of 
the subject. 

Mr. President, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gives) has been pleased to attribute the 
discontents, in New England, especially in Mas- 
sachusetts, relative to the embargo, solely to the 
arts of demagogues, who wish to get into office. 

The gentleman from Connecticut noticed this 
reproach; but as it appeared to be levelled chiefly 
at leading citizens in Massachusetts, I feel it to 
be my duty further to remark, that of all the citi- 
zens of the United States, none stand more aloof 
from, none more detest the character of dema- 
gogues, than those to whom the gentleman refer- 
ted. I know those men who reprobate the em- 
bargo, and who, in conversation, and in newspa- 
pers, express their sentiments about it, or patron- 
ize those who do. They are not seeking for 
offices—many of them could not be persuaded to 
accept the best office in the President’s gift—but 
to save their country from the effects of meas- 
ures, in their view, alike ruinous and disgraceful. 
They are men, sir, whose age, whose experience, 
whose. knowledge, whose wisdom, whose virtue, 
place them in the first rank of citizens. They 
are men, sir, ten of whom, had they been in Sod- 
om, would have saved that city from destruction. 
Among them was the immortal Ames, than whom 
a purer spirit never left the earth. He wrote 
while he had strength to hold apen. He died on 
the anniversary morning of the nation’s birth- 
day—and this was among his last prayers: “Oh, 
save my country !” 

Gentlemen have said much about insurrection 
and rebellion ; and, in Janguage not very concil- 
idtory, pointed all their allusions to the people of 
New.England. Other rulers pronounced them 
rebels, more than thirty years ago ; while many 
then unborn now wish to cover themselves with 
their mantle, and to share the honors of the patri- 
ots of 1776. 

But, why should gentlemen be surprised that 
great discontents prevail in that country; and 
that the Legislatures, with a deliberation and so- 
lemnity which should command attention, have 
pronounced their opinions of the embargo? Gen- 
tlemen will recollect that there the Revolution 
began, of which Boston was the cradle. And if 


they will turn to the Declaration of Independence, 
they will find one of the reasons for the Colo- 
nies separating themselves from Great Britain, 
and renouncing the Government of the King, 
was, their enacting laws “for cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world.” 

Mr. President, in a public document on our 
tables, we are told, that “after a period of twen- 
‘ty-five years of peace, hardly interrupted by 
t transient hostilities, and of prosperity unparal- 
‘leled in the history of nations, the United States 
‘are for the first time, since the treaty which ter- 
‘ minated the Revolutionary war, placed in a sit- 
c uation equally difficult, critical, and dangerous.” 

That our country has enjoyed such unexampled 
prosperity, I readily agree: but the present is not 
the first time that these States have been placed 
in a difficult, critical, and dangerous situation. 

The gentleman from Connecticut yesterday 
noticed the most difficult crisis. In 1793, it re- 
quired all the firmness and immense popularity 
of President Wasuincron, to stem the torrent of 
popular delusion, that was hurrying the United 
States into the vortex of the French Revolution. 

In 1794, the same steadiness, the same undevi- 
ating pursuit of the public welfare, in spite of 
popular clamor and formal opposition, were ne- 
cessary to institute a mission to Great Britain, to 
negotiate and settle with that Government ques- 
tions of the highest moment to these States, and 
which, if they remained much longer unsettled, 
might endanger the peace of the nation. That 
negotiation, committed to the conduct of a states- 
man, than whom our country has produced not 
one more firm, more wise, or more upright, was, 
by his candor, ability, and decision, brought to a 
happy conclusion, in fewer months, than some 
more modern negotiations have occupied years, 
without being brought to any conclusion; unless 
their utter failure may be called a conclusion. 

In 1795, the United States were agitated to 
their centre, by the opposition to the British 
Treaty. Artful and aspiring demagogues seized 
upon the known prejudices of the people in regard 
to the two great contending nations ; and exert- 
ing all their faculties to keep up the popular delu- 
sion, hoped that, by the loud and extended clamor, 
the President would be deterred from ratifying 
the treaty which Mr. Jay had so happily conclu- 
ded. Here again were displayed the firmness and 
patriotism of WASHINGTON. Always determined 
to pursue the true interests of the people, although 
at the hazard of his popularity, he ratified the 
treaty. Here it was presumed, all opposition 
would cease. But it again appeared, and with a 
more formidable aspect, in the National Legisla- 
ture. But I will not dwell upon it. The treaty 
was finally carried into execution. It had, how- 
ever, one more enemy to encounter. 

Revolutionary France, wishing to involve us 
ina war with Great Britain, which this treaty, 
merely of amity and commerce, had prevented, 
pretended that it was equivalent to a Treaty of 
‘Alliance with Great Britain. And seizing on 
this pretence, at once to vent her resentment, and 
gratify the rapacity of her rulers with the plun- 
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der of our citizens, she let loose her cruisers upon | 1794, compenastion was made, pursuant to the 
our commerce. | provisions of Mr. Jay’s treaty. For the like ag- 
We urged the obligations of treaties, violated | gressions by Spain, the like indemnity was given 
by these captures. She answered, that she found j by virtue of the treaty with that Power, concluded 
only a real disadvantage in those obligations :| in October 1795. For French spoliations during 
and continued her depredations. Repeated mis- | the whole period of her revolutionary war, spo- 
sions of respectable Ministers to Paris endeavored | liations which have been estimated at not less 
to propitiate her rulers, and prevail on them to put | than millions of dollars, we have received noth- 
a stop to such enormities. But they were ‘eat | ing? Nor bave we obtained any reimbursement 
to` the voice of justice. Then it was that our | from Spain for the spoliations committed by her 
Government authorized an armed commerce, and | cruisers, after she became the ally of France. 
equipped a small but gallant navy for its further | Captures and condemnations, however, more 
protection ; and made other defensive prepara- | or less extended, have never ceased; notwith- 
tions, such as have been stated by the gentleman | standing all which, and the continued impress- 
from Connecticut. ment of seamen from our merchant vessels, the 
If, sir, our country is now placed in a situation | same unexampled prosperity has attended us; 
more “difficult, critical and dangerous,” than at | until suddenly, and to the astonishment of the 
any of the periods to which I have adverted, į nation, this flowing tide of successful commerce 
though I am very far from adopting that opinion, and agriculture was stopped by that fatal measure 
where shall we look for the cause? If in 1794, | the embargo. The shock was aggravated by the 
when England had powerful associates in her concealment of its real cause. Sir, I hazard noth- 
war with France, and the latter had been, com- | ing in asserting, that to this day that cause has 
paratively, but litte extended beyond her natural | not been satisfactorily declared. Allow me time 
limits ; the ‘United States, with perhaps two-thirds | to justify this assertion. I bring together facts 
of her present population, and less than half her | and circumstances, and then gentlemen will 
present revenue, were able to induce England to whether my conclusion be erroneous or 


avcede to their just demands, and to close all dif- | just. 
ferences by an advantageous treaty; how has it} On the 14th of December, 1807, the despatches 
happened. that the present Administration, with | brought by the Revenge, from our Minister in 
all the accession of power from an increased pop- | Paris, were delivered to the Secretary of State. 
ulation, anda more than doubled revenue; when, | On her arrival at New York, reports brought by 
too, gigantic France wielded the force and the | her stated, that the French Emperor had declared 
resources of continental Europe; and England, | that there should be no neutrals. The sources of 
single-handed, was left to meet a world in arms ; | information, and the character of the Emperor, 
how has it happened, that with these superior ad- | rendered those reports worthy of credit; and 
vantages and more powerful means, all the nego- | though afterwards publicly and stoutly denied, 
tiations of the present Administration with Eng- | they were believed; and no gentleman here will 
land, one excepted, of local rather than general | now be inclined to doubt the fact. These re- 
application, and which I need not explain, have | ports, and the mystery which surrounded the 
failed? Had they been conducted with equal | recommended embargo, naturally excited suspi- 
candor, ability, and dignity, must they not have | cions and alarms. i 
produced as early, and at least as advantageous Of the French papers supposed to be brought 
results? Was this a cause of their failure, that | by the Revenge, none were communicated to 
points of questionable right, because not settled | Congress, save a letter: dated September 24, 1807, 
by the universally acknowledged law of nations, | from General Armstrong to M. Champagny, and 
and therefore of doubtful, or hopeless attainment, | his auswer of the 7th of October, relative to 
were pertinaciously insisted on ? the Berlin decree; and a letter from Regnier, Min- 
Mr. President, to find a remedy for evils, as | ister of Justice, to Champagny, giving the Em- 
well in the body politic as in the natural body, it | peror’sinterpretation of that decree. 'These three 
is necessdry to investigate their causes. papers, with a newspaper copy of a Proclamation 
Nearly eight years have elapsed since we were | of the King of Great Britain issued in the same 
told, by the highest authority in the nation, that | October, were all the papers communicated by 
tinder the auspices of the Federal Government; | the President to Congress, as the grounds on which 
the United States were then “in the full tide of | he recommended the embargo. ‘These papers, he 
successful experiment.” And the report on our | said, “showed the great and increasing dangers 
tables, to which I have before alluded, declares, |‘ with which our vessels, our seamen, and mer- 
in grave and solemn language, that during a pe- |‘ chandise were threatened on the high seas and 
riod of twenty-five years, which brings us down |‘ elsewhere, from the belligerent Powers of Eu- 
to the embargo, the United States have enjoyed a | ‘ rope.” 
“ prosperity uhexampled in the history of nations.” | As to the Proclamation of the King of Great 
Yet during the whole of this period of unequalled | Britain, requiring the return of his subjects, and 
prosperity, arising from the active pursuits of | partieularly the seamen from foreign countries, it 
commerce and agriculture, each giving life and | was no more than every government has a right 
vigor to the other, that commerce has been exposed | to issue, and commonly does issue, in time of war. 
to the aggressions of the belligerent nations. For | This Proclamation contained no evidence of in 
those of Great Britain, up to near the close of | creasing danger to “our seamen ;” on the con 
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trary, if I mistake not, (for I have not the Pro- 
clamation by me,) there was a solemn, public in- 
junction to his naval officers to conduct impress- 
ments with increased caution and care. So that 
impressments would probably rather be dimin- 
ished than increased. 

Let us now examine the three other papers, all 
of which, as I have noticed, and as gentlemen re- 
member, related to the decree of November 21, 
1806. This decree was issued at Berlin, by the 
French Emperor, at the moment when, inflated 
with more than ordinary arrogance and pride, he 
was sitting in that capital of the Prussian mon- 
archy, just then subverted by his arms. ; 

The first articles declared all the British Isles 
in a state of blockade. This, according to its 
terms, subjected to capture and condemnation all 
neutral vessels bound toand from British ports; 
but it seems to have been held in a state of sus- 
pense. But another article, declaring “all mea- 
€ chandise belonging to England, or coming from 
tits manufactories and colonies, (although belong- 
‘ing to neutrals,) to be lawful prize,” was to be 
carried into execution. Such was the decision of 
the Emperor as stated by his Minister of Justice 
on the 18th'of September, 1807, in his letter to 
Champagny. This decision coming to the knowl- 
edge of General Armstrong, he, on the 24th of 
September, wrote to Mr. Champagny, and asked 
“whether it was the Emperor’s intention to in- 
fract the obligations of the treaty subsisting be- 
tween the United States and the French Empire.” 
Mr. Champagny, in his answer of the 7th of Oc- 
tober, inclosing the letter of the Minister of Jus- 
tice, with wonderful assurance, tells General Arm- 
strong that it was easy to reconcile the execution 
of the decree with the observance of treaties; al- 
though nothing was more obvious, (as Mr. MADI- 
son, on the 8th of February last, wrote to Gen- 
éral Armstrong,) than that it violated as well the 
positive stipulations of our treaty with France, 
as the incontestable principles of public law. 

In the European ‘ports, under the Emperor’s 
control, and even in neutral ports, the decree was 
rigorously executed. And, although it is said 
there wasno formal decision in the French Coun- 
cil of Prizes, condemning American property, 
under the decree, until the 16th day of October, 
1807 ; yet, Mr. Madison states, as early as the 
22d of May, 1807, (in his letter of that date to 
General Armstrong,) that “there were proofs 
that the French West India privateers had, under 
color of the edict, (the Berlin decree,) committed 
depredations” on our commerce. And, moreover, 
that Spain “avowedly pursuing the example and 
the views of the French Emperor,” had issued a 
similar decree, and even in broader terms, which, 
“if not speedily recalled or corrected, would 
doubtless extend the scene of spoliations already 
begun in that quarter.” 

Stich ‘were the French papers in this case.» And 
now let us see the amount of “the great and in- 
creasing. dangers which threatened our vessels, 
our seamen, and merchandise.” 

In the letter of February 8, 1808, from Mr. 
Madison to General Armstrong, speaking of the 


Berlin decree, and the Emperor’s decision there- 
on, Mr. Madison says: “The conduct of the 
‘French Government, in giving this extended 
‘ operation to its decree, and, indeed, in issuing 
‘one with such an apparent or doubtful import, 
‘against the rights of the sea, is the more extra- 
‘ ordinary, inasmuch as the inability to enforce it 
‘on that element, exhibited the measure in the 
‘light of an empty menace.” And in his letter of 
the 25th of March, 1808, to Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
Madison, speaking of the same decree, says “that 
‘France was without the means to carry it into 
€ effect against the rights and obligations of a neu- 
‘ tral nation.” 

Thus, then, we see the President’s “ great and 
‘increasing dangers with which our vessels, our 
“seamen, and merchandise, were threatened on 
‘the high seas and elsewhere,” and its extended 
operation, rested on what he, through his Secre- 
tary, Mr. Madison, has since pronounced “an 
empty menace,” a project “ which France had no 
means to carry into effect.” 

Shall I be told, Mr. President, of the Britsh Or- 
ders of Council? and that they were compre- 
hended in the Presidents view of the great and 
increasing dangers to which our commerce was 
exposed? If that were the fact, was it not his 
duty to give such information of them as he pos- 
sessed, to the Senate? He gave none. I know that 
those orders were afterwards pressed into his ser- 
vice to justify the measure ; and still later it has 
been confidently said, “ that those orders stood in 
front of the real causes of the embargo ;” and yet 
they were invisible to the Senate. What! the 
great, the operative cause of the embargo, * before 
which all other motives sunk into insignificance,” 
not seen, not known to the Senate! Not glanced 
at by the President in his Message, nor intimated 
to any of the members who were honored with 
his confidence, and by them to the Senate! 

But, from reasoning, I will recur to written 
proofs, furnished by the President himself, and 
now on our tables. 

In ‘Mr. Madison’s letter to Mr. Pinkney, the 
President’s Minister in London, dated December 
23, 1807, the next day after the act laying an em- 
bargo was passed; and this, after it had under- 
gone three days of earnest opposition in the House 
of Representatives, during which it behooved the 
father of the measure, and his friends, to furnish 


‘every possible argument to silence opposition, and 


to satisfy the nation of its expediency and neces- 
sity; after all this, Mr. Madison, in that letter, 
tells Mr. Pinkney that “the policy and the causes 
of the measure are explained in the Message 
itself.” The contents of the Message (compre- 


‘hending the papers it referred to). I have already 
‘stated; and the statement demonstrates, that they 


were not the causes or motives of the embargo; 


for an “empty menace” a decree without the 
‘means of carrying it into effect, could he no cause, 
‘no motive for a measure, whose avowed object 


was “to save our vessels, our seamen, and mer- 
chandise, from great and inereasing dangers.” 
Sir, let all the documents laid on our tables by 


‘the President be examined, and you will not find 
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one in which he hazards the assertion, that the 
British orders of November 11, were known to 
him at the time he recommended the embargo, or 
that an expectation of them determined his recom- 
mendation. It was not until the 2d of Febrnary, 
when they had been officially communicated by 
the British Minister, that he offered them to Con- 
gress “as a farther proof of the increasing dan- 
“gers to-our navigation and commerce, which led 
‘to the provident measure of the act laying an 
“embargo.” And Mr. Madison. in his letter to 
Mr.. Pinkney of February 19, 1808, cautiously 
avoids ascribing the origin of the embargo to the 
British orders; though, he says, the probability 
of such decrees was among the considerations 
which “enforced” the measure; the language of 
the British gazettes, with other indications, hav- 
ing, he said, left little doubt that such orders were 
“ meditated.” And he adds, that “the appear- 
“ance of these decrees (meaning the British or- 
ders) had much effect in reconciling all deserip- 
t tions among us to the embargo.” 

Bat I must notice the change of language in 
Mr. Madison’s last letter. In that of December 
23 to Mr. Pinkney, he says, “the policy and the 
‘ causes of the embargo are explained in the Pre- 
t sident’s Message.” Bat in his letter of February 
19, he says, “ my last (that of December 23) in- 
telosed a copy of the act of embargo, and ex- 
* plained the policy of the measure ;” leaving out 
* causes,” and introducing the unknown British 
orders as among the considerations which en- 
forced it. 

The President, too, in his answer to the Boston 
petition for suspending the embargo, says, not 
that the British orders were known to exist at 
the time when the embargo was laid; but only 
that they were in existence at the date of the law; 
from which the unwary reader might suppose that 
they were known to exist at that date. 

From all these considerations, it appears to be 
demonstrated, that the British Orders in Council 
of November 11, 1807, were not known, and that 
the newspaper rumors concerning them never 
entered into the views of the President and Con- 
gress, as a motive for laying the embargo. And 
here the well-known maxim applies, de non ap- 
parentibus et non existentibus eadem est lex. Àl- 
though the British orders were in existence, yet, 
as they were not known to exist, they were, as to 
the embargo, nonentities. 

The conclusions resulting from the facts and 
circumstances which I have collected and com- 
pared, are serious and alarming. They demon- 
strate. that the representation, in the Presidents 
Message recommending the embargo; was delu- 
sive, calculated to lead Congress into the belief 
that the situation of the United States, in relation 
to France and England, was extremely perilous, 
requiring the instant adoption of the measure 
recommended. And as Congress did adopt it, en- 
acting the lawrecommended, it must be presumed 
that they believed an embargo was necessary to 
preserve our vessels, our seamen, and merchandise, 
from the great and increasing dangers with which 
the Message stated that they were threatened. 


It also follows, as no subsequent disclosure has 
been made of other dangers known at the time 
the Message was communicated, that the real 
cause or motive for. the embargo has been, and 
yet is, veiled from the eye of Congress and the 
nation. 

M. Champagny’s letter of October 7, (one of 
the papers communicated with the President’s 
Message,) requires examination. Bat I should 
first remark that, during the years 1806 and 1807, 
in order to reduce England, by destroying ‘her 
commerce, the French Emperor, in execution of, 
and in the spirit of his Berlin decree, ordered all 
English merchandise to be seized and confiscated 
‘in every place on the European continent, enemy 
or neutral, occupied or which should be occupied, 
by the French armies. For this purpose, and as 
one instance among many, his troops took pos- 
session of Hamburg,a city with which American 
merchants carried on a large and valuable com- 
merce, and which, as neutral, was eatitled to the 
same exemption from hostile violence as the ter- 
ritory of the United States, and by the Emperor’s 
orders, Bourrienne, his accredited Minister to that 
free city, addressed a note to the Senate, in which, 
having stated that every person who traded on 
the Continent in English merchandise, second- 
ed the views of England, and ought to be con- 
sidered as her accomplice; and that a great por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Hamburg were in that 
predicament, and notoriously attached to Eng- 
land; the Emperor caused possession to be taken 
of their city, and his Berlin decree to be carried 
into rigorous execution. Accordingly, that Min- 
ister, in obedience to the Emperor’s orders, among 
other outrages, declared, “all English merchan- 
: dises that may be found in the city, in the har- 
‘ bor, or on the territory of Hamburg, no matter to 
t whom they belong, shall be confiscated.” This 
was done so early as the 24th of November, 1806, 
only three days after the Berlin decree was is- 
sued. 

With equal atrocity the Emperor caused to be 
seized and sequestered the vessels and cargoes of 
neutrals which were brought into, or voluntarily 
resorted to, the ports of France for purposes of 
lawful trade. And we know, from a source which 
will not be questioned, that their liberation was 
hopeless; because they were worth eighteen or 
twenty millions of dollars! 

Of the vast property thus plundered, a large 
portion belongs to citizens of the United States. 
On the 15th of January last the Emperor’s Min- 
ister, Champagny, wrote to our Minister, General 
Armstrong, that their property would remain se- 
questered until a decision should be had thereon ; 
and this decision depended on our associating or re- 
fusing to associate ourselves with him and his allied 
States in their war with Great Britain. Indeed 
the Emperor was willing to save us the trouble 
of considering and deciding for ourselves: he de- 
clared war for us. “ War exists then in fact be- 
tween England and the United States,” are the 
words of Champagny; in the letter just men- 
tioned!. What measures ought to be kept with 

I such:a Power? While we are yet independent, 
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he undertakes to prescribe the line of conduct we 
shall observe, on-pain of confiscation of ail the 
property of our innocent and unsuspecting mer- 
chants within his grasp! And this monstrous 
outrage upon our honor and independence, the 
Secretary of State, with very exemplary meek- 
ness, says, “had the air, at least, of an assumed 
authority !* 

Where his armies did not thus penetrate and 
plunder, the French Emperor sent to the several 
Powers on the Continent, whether Emperors, 
Kings, or petty States, requiring (or, which from 
him was equivalent to a command, inviting) them 
to shut their ports against the commerce of Eng- 
land; and, Sweden excepted, (between whom and 
the French armies lay a narrow sea guarded by 
Swedish and British ships,) all obeyed. Even 
the Emperor of Austria, though at peace with 
England, shut against her his two or. three little 
ports at the head of the Adriatic Sea. 

The Prince Regent of Portugal, whose coun- 
try for more than a century had lived in friend- 
ship with England, was the last to obey. But, 
though he shut his ports, national faith and grati- 
tude towards his friends, forbade his arresting 
Englishmen and English merchandise. By shut- 
ting his ports, he hoped to appease the Emperor, 


and save his kingdom. But his fate had been | 
for many | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


determined; although Portugal had 
years been paying a heavy tr 
been, moreover, anxious to observe the duties of 
aneutral nation. To save himself and family 
from disgrace and bondage, the Prince quitted his 
kingdom; finding an asylum in his American 
. dominions. 

Thus we have seen the French Emperor not 
only shutting his own ports and those of his allies, 
but even those of neutral States, against British 
commerce; and seizing and confiscating the mer- 
chandise proceeding from England and her colo- 
nies, although belonging to neutrals, and on neu- 
tral territories; and that this unexampled scene 
of devastation commenced within four days after 
the Berlin decree was issued. 

It was after she had witnessed all these atroci- | 
ties, and seen the deadly weapon aimed at her 
vitals, that England issued her retaliating orders 
of November 11th, 1807. - 

I now recur to Mr, Champagny’s letter of Oc- 
tober 7, to General Armstrong, in answer to his 
inquiry, “ whether (in executing the Berlin de- 
‘eree) it was His Majesty’s intention to infract 
‘ the obligations of the treaty now subsisting be- 
‘tween the United States and the French Em- 
‘pire ?? The answer to which has been already 
recited, 

Allow me to repeat, that this letter of Cham- 
pagny was one of the four papers commmunica- 
ted by the President with his Message recom- 
mending the embargo, and one of the two which, 
after being read, was not then suffered to remain 
on the files of the Senate, but was returned to the 
President, together with General Armstrong’s let- 


ibute to France, and 


* Mr. Madison’s letter of May 2d, 1808, to General 
Armstrong. 


10th Con. 2d Szss.—7 


| 


ter to which it was an answer, agreeably to his 
request. Subsequent events drew it from the 
Cabinet. Gentlemen will also recollect, that the 
coucluding paragraph of the President’s Message, 
in which he desired a return of those two letters, 
was ordered by the Senate to be omitted; so that 
no evidence of the existence of those letters could 
| appear on the Senate’s Journal, or in the printed 
l copy. In this letter of Champagny, the views of 
the French Emperor were but too clearly indi- 
cated. To render his decree of blockade “ more 
effectual” (that is in destroying the commerce of 
England) “its execution must be complete.” But 
as it could not be complete while the vessels of 
the United States (then with those of England 
carrying on, almost exclusively, the commerce of 
the world) continued their extensive trade with 
England, we were, in language sufficiently in- 
telligible, invited to fall into the imperial ranks, 
with the maritime Powers of Europe, whom the 
French Emperor had marshalled against England, 
and “to unite in support of the same cause ;” that 
is, to destroy the commerce of England. But the 
people of the United States Would have been 
shocked at an open proposition to shut their ports 
against the English commerce, at the command 
or invitation of the French Emperor; they would 
not have endured it. The measure could be ac- 
complished only by an embargo, and that wrapped 
up in the mystery which Ihave endeavored to 
unfold. : 

The letter of Champagny must have arrived in 
the Revenge; and General Armstrong’s despatches 
by her, reached Washington, as Mr. Madison in- 
forms us, on the 1dth of December; and on the 
18th the embargo was proposed and recommended ! 
Four days gave little enough time to digest and 
mature such a plan! i 

These, sir, are my views of the origin of the 
embargo; the result of a careful, and I trust, an 
impartial investigation. The material facts are 
on record. Of my reasonings and conclusions 
gentlemen will judge. If these be correct, the 
course to be pursued must be obvious. The na- 
tion’s honor is compatible with the repeal of the 
embargo. The welfare of our country is not to 
be sacrificed to the views or feelings of those who 
have brought it into its present situation. 

Let then, the resolution before us be adopted 
and the embargo removed. As the British Orders 
in Council were not the cause of the embargo, 
the honor of the United States is not pledged for 
their previous repeal. 

When Mr. Picxertne had. concluded, the Se- 
nate adjourned. 


| 


paa 


Tuurspay, December 1. 


The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States: 
I transmit to Congress a report from the Surveyor 
of the Public Buildings, of the progress made on them 
during the last session, of their present state, and the 
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expenditures incurred, and of those that may be re- 
quisite for their further prosecution. 
: TH. JEFFERSON. 
Decempenr l, 1808. 
The Message.and report were read and ordered 
to lie for consideration. 


THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th ultimo, for repealing the 
“Act laying an embargo on all ships and vessels 
in the ports and harbors of the United States,” 
and the several acts supplementary thereto. 

Mr. Anperson addressed the Chair as follows: 

My. President: Two considerations had deter- 
mined me to give a silent vote upon the resolu- 
tions before the Senate; one is, that my sight has 
been very much affected by an inflammation 
which I have long had in my eyes, in consequence 
of which I have not been able to give the neces- 
sary examination to the documents which have 
been published, that have a particular relation to 
this subject; the other is, that the very able and 
luminous discussion which has been given to the 
subject, both in a political aad commercial point 
of view, by. the gentlemen who have spoken 

“against the adoption of the resolution, had left 
little if anything to be said. But, sir, the speech 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Pickerin@) read in his place yesterday, has deter- 
mined me to endeavor to answer him. In follow- 
ing the gentleman, I was obliged to take very 
hasty notes, for his speech being written, he was 
not obliged to make those pauses which are usu- 

-ally made in public speaking, and which afford 
time to take more copious notes. I shall, there- 
fore, be obliged to answer the gentleman almost 
entirely from memory. 

In discussing this subject, sir, I think it totally 
unimportant to inquire whether France or Eng- 
land has done us the most injury, or which was 
the first aggressor upon our neutral rights. It is 

“admitted by all, that both have given us ample 
cause of war, and that each has done us much 
more.injury than we are ever likely to receive 
reparation for. It is our business, therefore, to 
pursue that course that we conceive will produce 
the best effect upon both those nations, without 
evidencing the least partiality for either the one 
or the other. If, sir, they should both see that 
we united against them. every measure we adopt 
would have its proper effect; but if either of those 
nations should discover that they have any apolo- 
gists among us, and more particularly in the coun- 
cils of our nation, every measure we adopt against 
such nation, must lose full half of its effect. Hav- 
ing made these preliminary observations, I will 


proceed to-consider the arguments of the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Pickertne,) which 
he has offered in support of the resolution. He 
has said that no cause whatever existed for lay- 
ing the embargo; and then proceeds to state the 
Message of the President and the papers which 
accompanied it. Those papers, he tells you, were 
a proclamation of the King of England, requir- 
ing the return of his subjects, and particularly the 


seamen from foreign countries—a letter from 


General Armstrong to Champagny, and his an- 


swer, dated 7th October, relative to the Berlin 
decree—and a letter from Regnier, Minister of 
Justice, to Champagny, containing the Emperor’s 


interpretation of that decree. 
As to the proclamation, says the gentleman, it 


contained no evidence of increasing danger to 
our seamen, for it contained a solemn injunction 


to the naval officers to conduct impressments with 


increased caution and care; so that, says the gen- 


tleman, impressments would probably rather be 
diminished than increased. With respect to the 
construction of the proclamation, Mr. President, 
I differ greatly with the gentleman. In my opin- 
ion, it was intended to extend the arbitrary right 
of impressment; it speaks a language that cannot 
be misunderstood; it authorizes any subaltern 
officer who might be sent on board of merchant 
vessels to impress‘all such of their crews as might 
be taken, or mistaken, for British natural born 
subjects, those officers being the sole and absolute 


judges in the case; and the proclamation has ex- 


pressly directed the officer to pay no respect what- 
ever to certificates of ZARIT from any foreign 
State. I will read a part of the proclamation: 
“And whereas our natural born subjects have 
‘been induced to accept letters of naturalization, 
: or certificates of citizenship, from foreign States, 
‘and have been taught to believe that, by such 
‘Jetters, or certificates, they are discharged from 
‘that duty of allegiance which, as our natural 
‘ born subjects, they owe to us—Now, we do here- 
‘by warn all such mariners, seafaring men, and 
‘others, our natural born subjects, that no such 
‘letter of naturalization, or certificate of citizen- 
‘ship, do, or can in any manner divest our natu- 
‘yal born subjects of the allegiance, or in any de- 
‘ gree alter the duty which they owe to us, their 
‘Tawful sovereign.” Can the gentleman, for one 
moment, believe, after hearing this language of 
the British proclamation, that it was intended (as 
he has said) to diminish impressments? I think 
it impossible. It. is evidently intended to extend 
impressments, not only to seamen, as such, but to 
every citizen of the United States who has been 
naturalized since the acknowledgment of our in- 
dependence by Great Britain, and who might per- 
chance be found on board a merchant vessel. 
And would not this extensive kind of search ren- 
der our native American seamen much more lia- 
ble to be taken than before the issuing of this 
proclamation? For the gentleman himself has, 
upon a former occasion, said, that the British and 
American seamen were so much alike in their 
manners, habits, and language, that it was no easy 
matter to distinguish one from the other. And is 
it not highly probable, sir, that if so great a like- 
ness has been discovered by one of our own citi- 
zens, that at least as great a likeness would be 
discovered by a British officer who might want 
seamen, and who had been directed by the procla- 
mation to pay no respect to certificates of citizen- 
ship, which had often heretofore protected our 
citizen seamen against impressments, but which 
were now all prostrated by the British proclama- 
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tion? It is rather singular, Mr. President, that 
Great Britain should set up this claim to natural- 
ized citizens, when by her own statute laws she 
declares, that “any foreign mariner, or seaman, 
‘ who serves on board a British man of war, any | 
‘ British merchant vessel, or privateer, during the 
‘time of war, for the term of two years, shall, to 
_ < all intents and purposes, be deemed, and taken to 
‘ be, a natural born subject of Great Britain.” And 
this nation, the gentlemen has told us, is so firm, 
that she never recedes from any ground she has 
taken: hence we are to conclude, that every 
American citizen whom she can thus metamor- 
phose into a British subject, she will never give 
up. If then, sir, American citizens are impressed 
and puton board British vessels in time of war, 
and remain on board two years during a time of 
war, according to the statute law of Great Brit- 
ain, such American citizens become British sub- 
jects, and, as such, are never to be given up; and 
yet no British subject can become an American 
citizen by our statute laws; for, says the British 
proclamation, no letter of naturalization, or cer- 
tificate of citizenship, from any foreign State, do, 
or can in any manner divest our natural born sub- 
jects of the allegiance they owe us, their lawful 
Sovereign. Does not this proclamation show 
great and increasing dangers to our seamen? To 
my mind it does. 

I will now examine the other papers which the 
gentleman has taken notice of, which accompa- 
nied the President’s Message. These relate to 
the Berlin decree, passed the 21st November, 1806; 
this decree was not put in force against neutral 
vessels for near a year thereafter. 

On the 24th of September, 1807, General Arm- 
strong, in a letter to M. Champagny, said that he 
had learned that a new and extensive construc- 
tion, highly injurious to the commerce of the 
United States, was about to be given to the Ber- 
lin decree, and asks for an explanation of the 
Eimperor’s views in relation to the subject; and 
on the 7th of October receives for answer, that 
since His Majesty had not thought proper to ex- 
press any exception in his decree, (with respect 
to neutrals,) there was no ground to make any in 
the execution with respect to anything whatever. 
This exposition of the Berlin decree, by the Em- 
peror of France, placed in jeopardy all our ves- 
sels which might infringe its provisions, and 
showed the great danger from thenceforward ac- 
cruing to our commerce. M. Champagny also 
tells General Armstrong, in the reference he makes | 
to the explanations of the. Procureur General of | 
the Council of Prizes, that His Majesty has not | 
decided. the question, whether French armed ves- 
sels may. possess themselves. of neutral vessels 
going to.or from England, although they have no | 
English merchandise on board. The doubting | 
manner in which: the French Emperor speaks | 
upon this subject, evidently shows his intention, | 
and, of course, the increasing dangers to our ships | 
and merchandise; and the state of things which 
has since taken place in Europe tends completely 
to show the well-timed wisdom of laying the 
embargo. 


But, Mr. President, there was another consider- 
ation which presented itself at the time, serious 
and imposing. Shall I be told, says the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Prckertne, ) of the 
British Orders of Council? I answer by assuring 
him, that he will be told that the British Orders 
of Council had a very imposing influence in lay- 
ing the embargo; they were in many of the pub- 
lic papers, and published in such a manner, and 
uader such circumstances, as could hardly leave 
a.doubt of their having been actually signed by 
the King on the 11th of November, as stated in 
the National Intelligencer: and here I hope Í 
may be permitted to take the same ground to 
prove the fact, that the gentleman has himself 
taken upon a former occasion; he has said, that 
the National Intelligencer is considered, and gen- 
erally believed to be, the Government paper; and 
that any publication which appears in it as ema- 
nating from the Administration, is considered as 
true. Now, sir, I shall only ask of the gentleman 
to grant me as much with respect to the British 
ministerial paper—I think called the Sun—from 
which paper the National Intelligencer had taken 
the British publication respecting the Orders of 
Council, and which stated that those orders had 
been agreed upon by His Majesty, in Council, on 
the 11th November, and that they were to be 
signed by the King on the fourteenth. Thus, 
then, Mr. President, if the gentleman gives as 
much credit to the publication of a British minis- 
terial paper, with respect to the transactions of 
the British Cabinet, as he has thought proper to 
give to the publication of what he calls our own 
Administration paper, he must admit that the 
British publication respecting the Orders of Coun- 
cil was true, and, of course, entitled to credit. 
Bat if any doubt yet remains with the gentleman 
with respect to the British Orders of Council 
being known here before the Message of the Pres- 
ident was sent to Congress recommending the 
embargo, I will refer him to the evidence given 
before the British House of Commons, the authen- 
ticity of which, I expect he will not doubt. 

It is stated by Mr. Martin, an eminent mer- 
chant, that on the 12th of November. he wrote a 
circular letter to his American correspondent, 
which letter was received in America on the 12th 
or 13th of December, but he believed on the 12th. 
In this letter, he says that he stated—" It is strong- 
“ly reported that it is the intention of our Gov- 
‘ernment. to extend the system of blockade t: 
‘ France, and the respective States on the Conti- 
‘nent under her influence, prohibiting from en- 
trance into any of their ports all vessels what- 
‘ ever, unless such as have last cleared from Great 
í Britain and her dependencies.” 

Mr. Kinder. another eminent merchant, pro- 
duced a New York paper, dated the 15th Decem- 
ber, in which it was stated, that “the English 
: Government have not issued their proclamation 
«declaring France and her dependencies ina state 
cof siege, and prohibiting all intercourse. with 
ı them, except direct from a British. port, it not 
chaving received the signature of the King. A 
¢ private letter from a member of Parliament, 
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1 mentions that it would be published in the Ga- 
t zette on the 14th.” There are several other 
proofs made before the House of Commons of a 
similar character, which I do not think necessary 
to produce; those which I have adduced, tend 
most fully to prove, that the British Orders of 
Council were well known in America some days 
before the embargo law passed ; that they were in 
fact published in the British ministerial paper on 
the 14th.of November, (as stated in the National 
Intelligencer, they were to be,) being the very day 
on which the private letter from the member of 
Parliament stated that they were to be published. 
I now trust that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will admit, that the British Orders of Coun- 
cil were fully known in this country, known to 
every member of Congress who had attended to 
the reading of the newspapers; that he will not 
say they have been pressed into our service, but | 
that they are fairly proved to have been known, 
and have had an imposing influence in laying the 
embargo. But, says the gentleman, if those or- 
ders were comprehended in the view of the Presi- 
dent, was it not his duty to give such information 
of them tothe Senate? Sir, I do not believe it 
was his duty to communicate officially, unofficial 
information. The gentleman well knows, that as 
President, he is responsible for all his communi- 
cations, and that he ought to have the most une- 
quivocal proof of every fact which he communi- 
cates for our information: and such I believe are 
the impressions of the gentleman himself—for it 
will be recollected, that although the British 
proclamation which accompanied the Message of 
the President appeared to have every mark of au- 
thenticity, (and had been officially published by 
the British Government,) yet as it had not been 
officially made known to our Government, the 
gentleman appeared to be of opinion it ought not 
to have been communicated by the President; 
and I am induced to this belief by the gentle- 
man’s own showing, for in his letter to Governor 
Sullivan, in mentioning the papers received from 
the President, he says, that one of them, meaning 
the: proclamation, was cut out of a newspaper— 
thereby evidently inferring, that no information 
but suchas the President had officially received 
ought to have been communicated. If then, Mr. 
President, the gentleman was so much dissatis- 
fied with the proclamation being sent, which had 
been published officially, but not officially made 
known to our Government, how much more so 
would he have been, had the President sent us 
unauthenticated publications taken from the 
newspapers? Besides, the newspaper information 
‘was in everybody’s hands, and the Senate are not 
foreclosed: from availing themselves of informa- 
tion, from any extraneous source, upon every sub- 
ject on which they are called to decide. That 
we decided rightly in laying the embargo, is be- 
lieved by our country and the world; and had we 
even decided wrong, we erred upon the safe side, 
for the means of immediate relief was within our 
own power. But not so, if the embargo had not 
been laid; then, indeed, would a very great por- 
tion of our seamen, ships, and merchandise, have 
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been wrested from us, perhaps forever: but, sir, 
happily for our country, the precautionary wis- 
dom of the President, saw, and warned us of our 
approaching danger; and from the resources that 
have thus been saved to our country, we are ready 
and willing to prove to the world, that “we have 
millions for defence, but not one cent for.tribute.” 

It has been said by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Pickerine,) that the embargo has 
not produced the effect its friends had foretold. 
He will acknowledge, I expect, sir, that it has 
had a very unfair trial. 

Our Government, Mr. President, being predi- 
cated upon and supported by the will of the peo- 
ple, that will, in order to induce a strict conform- 
ance to the law, should be correctly informed by 
those from whom the people have a right to ex- 
pect correct information, but should never be led 
astray. 

But unhappily, sir, with respect to the law under 
consideration, this has not been the case. Scarce 
had the law passed before the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. P.) had recourse to very ex- 
traordinary means to render it unpopular. He 
addressed a letter of a very extraordinary char- 
acter to the Governor of Massachusetts, with in- 
tent, as he said, to have it presented to the Legis- 
lature, and through them to the people; thereby 
evidently intending to create an alarm, which 
was by no means warranted by the passage of the 
act, hat the gentleman’s views were, he best 
can tell. This letter, going from a Senator of 
the United States, (at a time, too, when Congress 
was in session,) gave it an imposing influence with 
the people. It immediately became the life and 
soul of the Federal newspapers; they sounded it 
from one end of the Continent to the other. Many 
weak minds were led astray by it, and it would 
have done infinite mischief had it not been for the 
timely appearance of a very able letter written 
in answer to it, by the gentleman’s former col- 
league, (Mr. Apams.) It, nevertheless, had con- 
siderable effect upon the immoral, dissolute, and , 
disorderly; it taught them:to disrespect the law, 
being supported by the authority of a Senator, 
who had written so severe a philippic against it. 
The tocsin of alarm being sounded against the 
Administration for having recommended the em- 
bargo, and the majority for having passed it, party 
feelings and prejudices were brought to operate 
against it; and before it could havea chance of 
a fair trial as to the-effects it might produce, its 
infringements became numerous, and its operative 
effects were measurably destroyed. But, sir, I 
consider the evasions of the law in our own ports 
but a minor evil compared with those which have 
been produced by other means. This letter, with 
all its contingent consequences, was communi- 
cated to England, (where, I have been informed, 
it was considered of so much consequence to that 
nation as to pass through eight or ten editions,) 
and by that letter and its accompanying informa- 
tion, the British Government was given to under- 
stand, that very great dissatisfaction prevailed 
among the people. It was, in fact, a notification 
to that Government to adhere to their Orders of 
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Council, in order that the continuance of the em- 
bargo might make a more effectual impression 
upon the feelings and immediate interests of the 
people, and thereby change the character of our 
elections, not only in our States and Congres- 
sional districts, bat upon our great national elec- 
tion also. But, notwithstanding all these means, 
thus devised and thus executed, we have to con- 
gratulate ourselves, that the good sense and patri- 
otism of our fellow-citizens have prevailed, and 
-we yet remain sustained by the commanding voice 
of the nation. 
That impressions of the character to which I 
have alluded had been made upon the mind of 
Mr. Canning, is evident from the correspondence ; 
for Mr. Pinkney, in his letter to the Secretary of 
State, of the 4th of August, says, that on the 29th 
ef June, he had a conversation with Mr. Canning, 
which had rendered it somewhat probable that 
the object mentioned in Mr. Madison’s letter of 
‘the 30th April, would be accomplished, if he, 
Mr. Pinkney, should authorize the expectation 
which that letter'suggests. This letter from Mr. 
Madison to Mr. Pinkney says, “the President is 
‘authorized, in such event, (that is, the rescinding 
of the British Orders of Council,) to suspend in 
whole, or in part, the several embargo laws.” It 
is evident, from Mr. Pinkney’s letter, that on the 
29th of June, Mr. Canning evinced a disposition 
to accede to the equitable and liberal views of the 
. President, which I have already explained. But 
between the 29th of June and the 23d of Septem- 
ber, some extraordinary cause had produced a 
very different disposition in Mr. Canning, as ap- 
ears by his letter of the latter date. Upon this 
fetter [shall make no comment; it is before the 
people, and they will, no doubt, judge of it as they 
ought. But,sir, I would inquire, from what cause 
did this change in the British Government pro- 
ceed? Not from the convulsions in Spain, as 
has been stated, for they were well known in 
England previous to the 29th June; nor from the 
trifling disturbances in Vermont, (which some 
gentlemen have endeavored to magnify, but) 
‘which were of too insignificant a character to 
produce any.effect upon a Government so well 
informed and enlightened as Great Britain, and 
one so accustomed to experience, and suppress 
similar trifling disorders among their people. The 
real cause of this change in Mr. Canning must 
then be sought from some other source ; and, in 
my opinion, it can only 
unfounded information, which the British Gov- 
ernment had received (after the 29th of June.) of 
the tenor and character IL have already. described. 
To this cause may justly be attributed the con- 
tinvance of the embargo at this time, and, of 
course, the real reasons why it had not produced 
-its desired effect; for had it not been for the im- 
proper and. delusive impressions made upon the 
British Government, from the causes I have sta- 
ted, we have feason to believe that Mr. Canning 
would have accepted the liberal offer made by our 
Government; the Orders of Council would have 
been rescinded, the embargo would of course have 
been raised, and our country would at this time 
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be enjoying the benefits of a lucrative and exten- 
sive commerce. Mr. President, I have taken some 
pains to prove that the President had ample cause 
for recommending the embargo, and Congress for 
passing the law; and I have endeavored to show 
why it has not had its full and desired effect: 
how far I havesucceeded in either, this honorable 
House will judge. 

Upon that part of the subject upon which I 
shall now speak, (it being entirely of a mercan- 
tile character,) I shall not pretend to enter into 
detail; more especially as the honorable gentle- 
man from Maryland, (Mr. Smrru,) who is a prac- 
tical merchant, has given us a very satisfactory, 
able, and extensive view of it. I shall, therefore, 
be concise, confining my observations to the Or- 
ders of Council and the French decrees. I shall 
take as a postulatum, that all the reasons which 
operated in laying the embargo, operate with 
equal, if not greater force, against adopting the 
resolution for the repeal of the law. I will ask 
whether any change in our foreign relations has 
taken place that would now render it more safe 
to navigate the ocean than when the embargo 
was laid? The contrary is the fact—for the Or- 
ders of Council, which were then only unofficially 
known, have since been officially communicated 
to our Government, with all their numerous and 
appendant explanations, which have rendered the 
original orders infinitely more complex. Those 
Orders of Council, with all their modifications, 
have been confirmed by act of Parliament; and 
by that act, power is given to the King in Coun- 
cil, further to modify, alter, or extend their pro- 
visions at pleasure; so that now we have not 
even the certainty of those orders, or of the acts 
of Parliament, upon which to depend, since the 
King in Council can, and no doubt will, when- 
ever they see cause, adopt a new system of or- 
ders, to operate precisely in the manner, and at 
the time which they might conceive most con- 
venient to themselves, or perhaps most injurious 
to us; for, from the evidences we have had of 
the disposition of that Government towards our 
commerce, we have little indulgence to hope. 
Those Orders of Council are so susceptible of a 
variety of construction, so dependent on the will 
of the Admiralty judge, and the more inscruta- 
ble, but not less dangerous will of the King and 
Council, that an American vessel could scarce 
hope to make a voyage to almost any port with 
safety. If our vessels take in cargoes of our own 
produce, and clear for any port on the Continent 
of Europe, they are taken by British cruisers and 
carried to England, for the purpose of paying the 
transit duty, as it is called, but which, in fact, is 
a tribute exacted from us, for the privilege of 
trading to places, to which, as an independent na- 
tion, we have a right to go: and this, as has been 
truly said by my friend from Virginia, (Mr. Gites) 
isexercisinga power over our pativeexports, which 
by the Constitution has been denied to Congress. 
This, indeed, if submitted to, will succumb the 
best interest of our country, and destroy every 
attribute of our national independence. Again, 
our vessels returning from a foreign port, are 
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equally liable to be carried into England by Brit- 
ish armed ships, there to pay tribute for the privi- 
lege of bringing home their cargo, as in the case 
of the Sophia. She had only a few casks of gin 
on board, merely as ballast, but she was neverthe- 
less taken into England, and compelled to pay 
several thousand dollars, and to purchase a per- 
mit to return to her own country! Can we, as 
an independent nation, submit to these intolera- 
ble impositions? And yet, sir, raising the em- 
bargo ‘without some more energetic measures 
being adopted, would be to tell the world, we are 
go ‘humble @ people, so fond of commerce, 
we will prostrate both our honor and our inde- 
` pendence for the purpose of obtaining it. Forbid 
it, the spiritand principles of seventy-six! Young, 
at that day—scarcely in the gristle—not having 
reached half our present strengt 
the same domineering Power whose ships now 
cover the ocean, we indignantly refused to sub- 
mit to similar impositions, although a pretext then 
existed for claiming a right to exercise them. 
We, then, were colonies; we, notwithstanding, 
‘yesisted—first with mildness, but with firmness; 
and when they refused to listen to the justice of 
“our cause, we appealed to arms, and trusted to the 
‘God of battles. We fought, our cause prevailed, 
‘and our rights‘and independence were acknowl- 
edged. Some of us still live who devoted not 
only the springtide and summer of our days, but 
often risked our lives to achieve these blessings 
to our country. They were too dearly bought to 
be tamely surrendered, nor will my countrymen 
ever agree'to surrender them; yet such would be 
in fact the case, were we to submit to trade under 
the restrictions of these degrading Orders of Coun- 
cil. Mr. President, in addition to the operation 
of the British Orders of Council upon our com- 
‘merce, we have to add the catalogue of French 
.. decrees, some of which have come to our knowl- 
edge since laying the embargo; and although 
those decrees cannot affect our commerce in any 
considerable degree, proportioned to those of Eng- 
land, yet their provisions are equally hostile to 
the rights of a free and independent nation. Al- 
though ‘they have not said, we shall pay tribute 
for the privilege of carrying dur produce to any 
foreign’ couitry, they have said, that if our ves- 
sels are caught carrying our own produce to Eng- 
land, they shall be good prize; and the Milan de- 
cree has gone so far as to change the character of 
an American vessel, if in going toa port not even 
within the purview of the Orders of Council, such 
“vessel ‘shall have been spoken by an English ves- 
sel; thus these two Powers, under the pretext of 
retaliating decrees against each other, sweep the 
American commerce upon the ocean, wherever 
either the one or the other can bring it within 
the provisions of their respective decrees: and we 
have seen enough of ‘their effects upon some of 
our vessels that were upon foreign voyages when 
the embargo was laid, to know that these decrees 
of France’are like those of England, rigidly exe- 
cuted... We have therefore seen, that even as far as 
the French decrees ean be carried into effect, they 
tend greatly to injure our commerce, and that 
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from both England and France, under the opera- 
tion of their tyrannie decrees and Orders of Coun- 
cil, we have sustained severe and heavy losses.. 
These orders and decrees still stand in full force, 
and ready to meet your commerce upon the ocean 
whenever your embargo shall be raised, espe- 
cially in the extensive manner contemplated by 
the resolution upon your table, which evidently 
intends a total repeal of the law, and without any 
substitute being offered in its place. 

I will now, sir, reply to some observations of 
the gentieman from Connecticut. He has said 
that our object in continuing the embargo, is to 
put down commerce; and I bave often heard it 
said, that the Western and Southern members are 
unfriendly to commerce. This I deny,as it re- 
spects myself. Butas I have often been opposed 
to the extension of our laws (and sometimes suc- 
cessfully) relative to that branch of commerce 
called the carrying trade, I suppose I may be one 
of those whom the gentleman has said were op- 
posed to commerce. I will, Mr. President, give 
my views of the subject, and state my reasons 
why I have not been very friendly to that kind of 
trade. When I first took my seat as a member 
of this House, I considered it my duty to endeavor 
to make myself acquainted with the revenue laws 
(which it is known are pretty complex) by which 
I should be the better able to-discharge my duties. 
upon this floor, in a national point of view; and 
if any collisions of interest should happen from 
the operation of those laws, between agriculture 
and commerce, by discovering this collision, I 
could more faithfully and ably guard the true in- 
terest of my constituents, almost all of whom are, 
|as well as myself, agriculturists. In examining 
| these laws, I will acknowledge the drawback sys- 
ie did not fully meet my approbation. It ap- 
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peared to me, sir, to put too much at hazard the 
peace of our country. I will not attempt to enter 
into afull and minute detail of this trade, but will 
take a sufficient view of it to make myself under-. 
stood. ‘This trade, Mr. President, it is known is. 
carried on almost entirely in foreign articles, 
which are imported into this country, and entered 
for re-exportation. The duties upon those articles. 
which are re-exported,amount to but a small sum 
compared with the immense tonnage engaged in 
that trade: the tonnage thus engaged amounts to 
one-third of the whole tonnage of the United 
States; and yet the duties do not amount to more- 
than ove-fifteenth. The whole duties received 
from this drawback system amount to about one 
million of dollars a year, and the whole revenue 
of the United States, say about sixteen millions. 
This sum of one million of. dollars, thus derived 
from this kind of trade, isin my opinion too small 
to hazard so much for it-as we do. This trade 
creates a collision of interest between our own 
shipping and the shipping interest of the great 
naval Powers, even when the trade is freely per- 
mitted; for, in proportion to the quantity of for- 
eign produce our vessels engaged in this trade 
carry, in so great a degree do they interfere with 
the shipping interest of those great naval States, 
whose existence, in a considerable degree, partie- 
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ularly England, depends upon the support of their 
navies, and the carrying trade is essential to that 
support: first, to supply the means of subsistence 
for immense numbers, who could not be otherwise 
well supported; and, secondly, by keeping those 
ships employed in this carrying trade; they create 
and maintain seamen for the nation, which may 
and will be wanted in time of war. We do not 
want this kind of trade, Mr. President, to supply 
us with seamen for our Navy: our fisheries are 
encouraged in a sufficient degree for that purpose, 
and I trust it will be a long time before we shall 
attempt to establish anything like what may be 
called a national Navy. From this trade our 
country is much more liable to be involved in 
war than we could possibly be by carrying on the 
whole amount of our own direct and immediate 
commerce, which nets to the nation, as I have 
before stated, full fifteen times as much annual 
revenue as is produced by the carrying trade: and 
yet this immense commerce, carried on in our 
own produce, employs but about double the ton- 
nage that is employed in the carrying trade. So 
extensively, Mr. President, had our merchants en- 
gaged in this carrying trade, which although law- 
ful according to the recognised principles of neu- 
trality, predicated upon the established law of 
nations; yet so great a pressure did it make upon 
the political views and shipping interest of Great 
Britain, that she determined to arrest it; accord- 
ingly her Courts of Admiralty were directed to 
declare “that neutrals should not carry on a trade 
‘in time of war that was not permitted to them 
‘in time of peace, and that they should not be 
‘ permitted to effect that in a circuitous, which is 
t inhibited in a direct trade.” Thus, sir, from the 
extension of this trade, were we now brought to 
the eve of war with Great Britain—for under this 
new principle, thus interpolated, our ships were 
taken in immense numbers, and few escaped con- 
demnation. In consequence, memorials have 
been presented to Congress from a principal part 
of all the great cities in the United States, stating 
in very strong terms the iniquity and injustice of 
this new principle, introduced by Great Britain 
to the almost total annihilation of this carrying 
trade. These memorials contain a train of reas- 
oning upon this subject, in support of this neutral 
right, that I think unanswerable: and so much 
were those merchants engaged at that time in 
supporting it, that they tendered their lives and 
fortunes to their country. The right to trade 
being unequivocally a long established neutral 
right, the Senate-determined to sustain it: accord- 
ingly, by an unanimous vote; this body resolved, 
‘that the capture and condemnation ugder the 
‘ orders of the British Government, and adjudica- 
‘tions of their Courts of Admiralty, of American 
vessels and their cargoes, on the pretext of their 
‘being employed in a trade with the enemies of 
‘ Great Britain prohibited in time of peace, is an 
‘ unprovoked aggression upon the property of the 
‘eitizens of these United States, a violation of 
“their neutral rights, and an encroachment upon 
‘their national independence.” This resolution 
is very expressive of the sense of the Senate, but 


we did not stop here; we passed another resolu- 
tion recommending to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, “to demand and insist upon the resto- 
ration of the property of our citizens, which had 
been thus captured and condemned ;” and re- 
quested the President “ to enter into such arrange- 
“ments with the British Government, upon this- 
‘and all other differences, as might be consistent 
t with the honor and interest of the United States.” 
The negotiation thus recommended, the Presi- 
dent has not been able to effect, according to the 
tenor of the resolution: that is, consistent with 
the honor and interest of the United States—al- 
though he sent a special Minister for that pur- 
pose. Great Britain now pretends to sustain this 
new principle, under the pretext of its being an 
old established rule, commonly calied the rule of 
fifty-six; and the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Proxertne,) who formerly voted in favor of 
the resolutions which I have read, has introduced 
a book to support this rule of fifty-six, of which 
I will hereafter take notice. Thus, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we see how nearly we have been to a war 
for the support of this neutral trade, which yields 
us so very small a revenue. I am therefore of 
opinion, that the landed interest ought not to be 
compromitted for the support of this trade. I 
am willing to support it to a certain extent, but 
not so far as to hazard the peace of my country. 
I have now given my reasons for not being friend- 
ly to this drawback system ; and representing, as 
I do, an agricultural people, I consider it my 1m- 
perative duty to watch with vigilance over their 
interests, which they have confided to my care, 
and which I trust I shall never cease to support 
while I possess the power of speech, and words 
preserve their form and meaning. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I can with confidence say for my fellow- 
citizens, and for myself, that we are truly friendly 
to the true American commerce—meaning that 
kind, sir, that is carried on with the produce of 
our own country. This will bring us into no col- 
lisions, and will give to the farmer his due por- 
tion of the profits of his own industry. In this 
kind of commerce, the interest of the farmer is 
assimilated to and rendered reciprocal with that 
of the merchant. The people that I have the 
honor to represent, are deeply interested in this 
kind of commerce; we inhabit a fertile country, 
growing rapidly in population and improvement, 
and producing cotton, hemp, and tobacco, and 
every kind of grain in great abundance, besides 
stock of all kinds: for the surplus of those arti- 
cles we can only find a market through the me- 
dium of commerce. These, I repeat, sir, are my 
own sentiments and the sentiments of my consti- 
tuents, upon the subject of a free commerce, and 
so strongly are we impressed with the importance 
of it, that we consider agriculture and commerce 
essential to the existence and growth of each 
other. 

The gentlemanfrom Massachusetts, (Mr. P..) 
as I have before stated, did, in 1806, vote in sup- 
port of our neutral rights, but he now tells us 
they are doubtful—and why does he tell us so? 
Why, sir, he has found out an old French book, 
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“which it seems has convinced him that he was 
wrong when he formerly voted in favor of sup- 
porting our neutral rights against the interpola- 
tions of Great Britain. He calls the book a cele- 
“brated work on maritime law. One valuable trait 
-in the character of this book, and which seems to 
~have rendered it celebrated in the opinion of the 
gentleman is, that he thinks its doctrines upon 
the subject of neutral rights support the doctrine 
of Great Britain, commonly called the rule of 
1756. It appears, says the gentleman, to be 
generally supposed, that the rule respecting the 
‘colonial trade adopted by Great Britain, and 
usually called the rule of 1756, was peculiar to 
Great Britain. He also says, it seems that. she, 
meaning Great Britain, has considered‘the rule of 
1756 as the ancient and established principles of 
maritime law: and this the gentleman attempts 
to provë for her, and for this purpose introduces 
Valin’s celebrated work, as he calls it, on mari- 
time law. I shall not enter into a detailed exam- 
ination of the several articles he has read, which 
however appear to be essentially different from 
the rule of 1756, but I shall contest the appli- 
‘eability of these regulations altogether; and I 
trust I can show to the Senate that they cannot, 
by any: possible construction, be admitted as of 
any authority, as containing established principles 
of maritime law. 
. I would ask the gentleman how he proves the 
tule of 1756 to be the ancient and established 
principles of maritime law. Because, says he, it 
appears by Valin that Louis XIV issued a regu- 
lation in 1704 respecting neutral rights, and which 
was re-enacted by Louis XV in 1744, similar in 
its nature to the rule of 1756 of Great Britain. 
I shall admit, for argument sake, that those rules 
of 1756 and regulations of 1704 are similar; but, 
sir, can this similarity give them any claim to 
be considered as the established principles of 
‘maritime law? Certainly not, sir; for maritime 
law is considered as the law of nations, particu- 
larly with respect to those nations which agree 
to it; but the gentleman has not shown that the 
maritime nations ever acquiesced in those French 
regulations any more than they have in the rule 
of 1756; and, sir, he ought to have shown that 
they had, in order to give them the force of mari- 
time law. If those nations had given this sanc- 
tion, and thereby established the principles con- 
tended for by the gentleman, then indeed he 
would have been correct; and had this been the 
ease, some of the British jurists would no doubt 
long since have brought them into view, and 
would have exhibited them as precedents, to sup- 
port. and establish the British rule of 1756.— 
They seem, however, to have left it for the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. PrcKerina,) 


and their not having done so, is a sufficient proof | 


to my mind that these regulations ef Louis XIV 
and, Louis XV, were considered in no other point 
of view by the other maritime Powers, and by the 
jurists: who have written upon this subject, than 
“the decrees of Bonaparte are now considered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. P.;) and 
eighty. or a hundred years hence, these decrees of 


the French Emperor would form as good prece- 
dents, and there would be quiteas much propriety 
in bringing forward these decrees of Bonaparte 
as the established principles of maritime law, as 
those regulations of Louis XIV and Louis XV, 
offered by the gentleman ın support of the rule of 
1756; nay, Mr. President, there would be muck 
more propriety, because almost all the continental 
Powers have sanctioned these decrees of the 
French Emperor, and yet, would the gentleman 
say that they ought ever to be brought into pre- 
cedent as the established principles of maritime 
law? Isuspect he would not. If, then, he would 
not, sir, his rules of 1704 and 1744, cannot be con- 
sidered as precedents, but must be returned to 
their archives, there to rest for another century. 
One particular object the gentleman seems to 
have had in view in introducing these obselete 
and inapplicable regulations, is to make it appear 
that Mr. Madison is mistaken in his letter to 
Mr. Erskine of the 25th of March, in which he 
speaks of the rule of 1756. Mr. Madison, said the 
gentleman, says, “it is well known that Great 
Britain is the only nation that has acted upon or 
otherwise given a sanction to it,” meaning the 
rule of 1756. Here, Mr. President, I must ob- 
serve, that the gentleman has not exhibited that 
portion of candor (in using the quotation) which 
he has so uniformly declared he possesses ; he has 
taken only a part of a sentence, it would seem, for 
the purpose of drawing an inference from it, of 
which the whole taken together is by no means 
susceptible, but conveys to my mind a very differ- 
ent meaning. Mr. Madison, in his letter of the 
25th of March to Mr. Erskine, in speaking of the 
rule of 1756, says, “and instead of its being an 
‘established rule or principle, it is well known 
‘that Great Britain is the only nation that has 
‘acted upon, or otherwise given a sanction to it.” 
Here, sir, the whole sentence taken together, con- 
veys a very different meaning from the one the 
gentleman has thought proper to give it. Mr. 
Madison is evidently speaking of it as not being 
an established rule or principle; those words the 
gentleman omitted. Now, sir, to give the rule of 
1756 the sanction of an established rule or prin- 
ciple of maritime law as the gentleman is pleased 
to call the regulations of 1704 and 1744, and the 
rule of 1756, it was absolutely essential that they 
should have been acquiesced in and formally 
sanctioned by all the maritime Powers; other- 
wise they must be considered as mere rules, and 
cannot, by any possible construction, be entitled 
to be considered as an established rule or privei- 
ple; and this, sir, is the distinction evidently taken 
by Mr. Madison between a mere rule acted upon 
by Great Britain only, and an established rule or 
principle sanctioned by the maritime nations. I 
will, Mr. President, examine this doctrine a little 
further: the gentleman has said (as I have before 
stated) that Great Britain has considered the rule 
of 1756 as the ancient and established princi- 
ple of maritime law, and this he seems desirous 
himself to think, if we may judge from the means 
to which he has had recourse to prove and sup- 
port it. I find, sir, on examining the memorials 
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of the merchants of many of the great towns in 
the United States, which were presented to Con- 
gress in 1806; that they differ very greatly with 
the gentleman with respect to the antiquity of 
the rule of 1756. In the memorial from the re- 
spectable town of Salem, in the State which the 
gentleman represents, it is expressly stated “that 
Peven the advocates of Great Britain have not 
t pretended to ascertain the existence of the pre- 
‘tended rule previous to the year 1756. To this 
t period they refer for its first establishment; they 
t pretend not to quote any foreign adjudications 
‘in point, but rest satisfied that their own courts 
t were competent to establish the law, and to give 
‘it binding efficacy on all nation The memo- 
rialists however conceive, and rightly, that itis 
not within the authority of any nation to legis- 
late for the rest; and that to establish the rule of 
1756 as a principle of maritime law, it must, 
as I have before shown, be acquiesced 
maritime nations. This has not been the case— 
for we find that the first attempt which was made 
to carry this rule into effect was against the 
Dutch; who, so far from acquiescing in it, pro- 
tested against it in terms of the warmest reproba- 
tion; and the first attempt made to carry it into 
effect against the United States was in 1801, 
which was a decree of the Vice Admiralty Court 
at Nassau, which condemned the cargo of an 
American vessel going from the United States to 
a port in the Spanish colonies, with a cargo con- 
sisting of articles the growth of Old Spain. Our 
Minister at the Court of Great Britain remon- 
strated against this violation of the rights of neu- 
trals, and the subject was referred by the British 
Government to the consideration of the Advocate 
General, whose report upon that subject I will 
read. Ele says “the sentence of the Vice Admi- 
ralty Court was founded in error; that it was 
now (1801) distinctly understood, and had been 
repeatedly so decided by the High Court of Ap- 
peals, that the produce cf the colonies of the 
enemy may be imported by a neutral into his own 
country, and may be re-exported from thence 
even to the mother country of such colony; and 
in like mavner the produce and manufactures of 
the mother country may in this circuitous route 
legally find their way to the colonies; that a di- 
rect trade not being recognised as legal, and the 
decision of what was, or was not, a direct trade, 
was a question of some difficulty, but that the 
High Court of Admiralty had expressly decided, 
and the Advocate General saw no reason to ex- 
pect the Court of Appeals would vary the rule, 
that landing the goods and paying the duties in 
the neutral country, breaks the continuity of the 
‘voyage, and is such an importation as legalizes 
the trade, although the goods be reshipped in the 
same vessel, and on account of the same neutral 
proprietors, and forwarded for sale to the mother 
country. ‘This report of the Advocate General 
was accepted by the British Government, imme- 
diately transmitted by Lord Hawkesbury to Mr. 
King. our Minister at the Court of Great Britain, 
and by His Majesty’s express command, commu- 
nicated by the Duke of Portland, the principal 


g” 


in by the j ceives her intere 


Secretary of State, to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, with the information “ tkat it 
t was His Majesty’s pleasure that tha doctrine laid 
‘ down in the Advocate General’s report should be 
‘immediately made known to the several judges 
‘of the Vice Admiralty Courts, setting forth to 
‘them what is held to be the law upon the subject 
‘by the superior tribunals, for their future gui- 
t dance.” Thus our neutral rights were admitted 
by Great Britain, and the obsolete doctrine of the 
pretended rule of 1756, after a lapse of nearly 
half a century, with only one attempt to revive , 
its iniquitous principle, was resisted with success ; 
and this doctrine, by the formal decision of the 
Advocate General of Great Britain, and sanc- 
tioned by the King, was abandoned. 

That this doctrine, which had been thus fairly 
given up, should have been since revived, tends 
only to prove that whenever Great Britain con- 

st shall require it. she will exer- 

| ise her power and forget right. But, sir, it is to 
| me most extraordinary, that after this pretended 
‘ancient principle of maritime law first set up 
| by Great Britain in 1756 should have been thus 
formally relinguished by Great Britain herself, 
that there should be a solitary citizen of the Uni- 
‘ted States, and still more that a member of this 
| House should attempt to support so hostile a prin- 
ciple to the commerce of his own country; and 
ighteous a doctrine, to 


| 


| jn order to sustain so unr 

offer as a precedent the mere arbitrary regula- 
\ tions of an absolute monarch, and even those un- 
supported by the acknowledgment of any one 
single maritime Power. 

I now approach, Mr. President, a more serious 
part of this subject, and I am extremely sorry it 
has been brought into the-debate; but as it bas, 
we must endeavor to meetit. We have been told 
| that the embargo law is peculiarly oppressive and 
| disagreeable to our brethren of the Eastern States, 
| and that whenever the people dislike a law, they 

will in some way or other get clear of it. We 
have also been told, that if this law is not re- 
pealed, it will in all probability produce disunion. 
This, Mr. President, is a very serious state of 
things if the gentlemen are correct; but, sir, In 
the warmth of argument, our feelings sometimes 
| gain an ascendency over our reason, and I hope 
| this is the case with those gentlemen. I will not 
| draw any comparison between the sufferings of 
| our fellow-citizens of the Hast, and those of any 
[other section of the Unton—we all experience 
| them. But, sir, I have too much confidence in 
the patriotism of the people of those States, to 
believe that they will have recourse fo any ille- 
gal or violent measures to effect the removal of 
the law ; and less do I believe that they will risk 
that high character which they so well acquired 
in contending for the rights of self-government, by 
using coercive means to destroy that fair fabric, 
which the united exertions of the whole people, the 
lives of our heroes, the wisdom of our statesmen, 
and the firmness and magnanimity of the great 
; Washington have reared for this happy country. 

And now for what would our fellow-citizens thus 
feoai their characters, and their bestinterests, 


rs, 
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‘brethren had withdrawn unjustly from us, had 
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which no time or cireumstances could restore? 
Why, say the gentlemen, to obtain a repeal of 
the embargo. . Bir, it is impossible, that men so 
enlightened should put so much at hazard, to ob- 
tain the repeal of a law which by the common 
consent of the pation in a Constitutional way, 
will no doubt ere long cease to exist: and, sir, I 
think it must be equally unfounded, that our fel- 
low-citizens of the East can, for one moment, 
seriously contemplate withdrawing from the fed- 
eral Union: our interest binds us too firmly to- 
gether to admit of such a supposition. The East- 


ern and Western people are more strongly united 


by a common interest than is generally under- 
stood; we are entirely agricultural, and inhabit į 
one of the most fertile countries on the globe ; | 
our produce, which is already very great, and 
rapidly increasing, will require a large supply of 
shipping to carry it to market; that shipping our 
Eastern brethren have hitherto principally sup- 
plied, and will, we trust, continue to supply. 
Thus, by this union of interest, we find that we 
are absolutely necessary to each other. The 
Southern States also supply vast quantities of 
heavy produce, which our Eastern brethren would 
always have a preference in carrying while we 
continued united. But should a separation take 
place, (which I trust and hope no time or circum- 
stances may produce,) in that event, we should 
be like two near friends engaged in a serious 
quarrel, which is always more bitter than between 
strangers; we shoald conceive that our Eastern 


greatly sacrificed our interest as well as their 
own; and our attachment, by which we now feel 
most strongly bound to them, would, of course, 
become alienated, having no longer a community 
of interests to support it, which it must be ac- 
knowledged has, in a political point of view, great 
and decided influence. We should, of course, 
seek other means and other channels, by which 
to transport our commodities. The old Govern- 
ment would withal make such regulations with 
respect to commerce that our Eastern brethren 
(whose products are infinitely small in quantity 
compared with those of the middle, southern, and 
western sections of the Union) would lose an im- 
mense portion of those benefits which they now 
enjoy; and although they would injure us in 
point of physical strength, in proportion to their 
numbers to the whole force of the Union; yet, 
in so great a degree, they must also injure them- 
selves. Our vast importance as a nation must 
sink with this division, neither portion of it must | 
expect to bave much weight in the scale of the 

political world, nothing would be left untried by | 
the intriguing nations of the old-world, to estab- | 
lish and preserve as much as possible collisions of | 
interests and discontents in our respective Gov- | 
ernments. Viewed in ail its bearings, it excites 

the most solemn ¢onsideration, one that fills the 

heart with the most: melancholy sorrow; and un- 

der the view that Ihave presented, and the cata- 

logue of evils that might-be added, I think it im- 

possible that our Eastern brethren can have one 

serious thought of involving themselves, their 


wives and children, and their common country, 
in all the horrors of anarchy and of civil war. 

Mr. Pickering spoke in favor of the resolution, 
and in reply to Mr. ANDERSON; when the Senate 
adjourned, 


Fripay, December 2. 


Ordered, That Messrs. Tirrin, Turner, and 
Gree, be a committee agreeably to the 22d rule 
for conducting business in the Senate, 

The following motion was submitted for con- 
sideration by Mr. GAILLARD: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
whether any, and what, provision ought to be made in 
case of the inability of the District fudge of either of 
the districts of the United States to perform the duties 
of his office ; and that they have leave to report by bill 
or otherwise. 


THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 11th of November, for repeal- 
ing the “Act laying an embargo on all ships and 
vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States,” and the several acts supplementary 
thereto. 

Mr. Gites rose, and addressed the Chair as 
follows: 

Mr. President: I sincerely regret, sir, to find 
myself driven again into this debate, whilst every 
feeling of my heart admonishes me to retirement. 
I sincerely wish to retire, not only from this de- 
bate, but from the political world. I am now 
acting only in obedience to a sense of duty. I 
shall, however, limit my remarks to as few ob- 
jects as may be consistent with this obligation. 
They will principally relate to facts which, in 
my judgment, have been incorrectly stated, and, 
of course, require correction. The first fact to 
which I shal! call the attention of the Senate, is 
the one stated by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, (Mr. Hittaoussz,) and repeated by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Picxerina,) 
that the non-importation act was an obstruction 
toan amicable adjustment with Great Britain. 
Both the gentlemen have stated that Great Brit- 
ain would not treat with this rod suspended over 
her head. I assert, on the other hand, that she 
did treat with this rod suspended over her head, 
and that its suspension was continued at the re- 
quest of the British Commissioners. Now, sir, 
let us resort to the evidence. This will be found 
in the correspondence from Messrs. Monroe and 
Pinkney to Mr. Madison. Speaking of Lord 
Holland, these gentlemen tell us he said: 

“ That in the meantime we could state to our Gov- 
ernment, what was unquestionably true, that those with 
whom we were treating were diligently and anxiously 
employed in endeavors to devise an arrangement which 
should be convenient and honorable to us, and at the 
same time free from improper hazard to Great Britain ; 
that it appeared to him that the actual pendency of 
the negotiations here, unless their sincerity were dis- 
trusted, as he was sure it would not be, would furnish 
an adequate motive to Congress for merely postponing 
the commencement of a law which was originally a 
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very strong measure, and would certainly, if allowed 
to go into operation at a moment when Great Britain 
was affording, in the face of the world, an unequivocal 
demonstration of her wish to remove every ground of 
misunderstanding between us, acquire a character of 
extreme harshness; that it was greatly to be lamented 
that the discussions in which we were now engaged 
had not been sooner begun; but that knowing, as we 
did, to what cause the delay was to be ascribed, we 
knew also that it was unavoidable.” . 

«To these details we take the libeity to add our 
opinion, formed upon a careful view of the whole sub- 
ject, that it would be proper, upon the meeting of Con- 
gress in December, to suspend the act for prohibiting 
the importation of certain articles of British manufac- 
ture, so as to afford farther time for the completion of 
the negotiations which it evidently presumes, and 
which are now in train.” 

“The ground which Congress have taken in this 
just and salutary measure, we are far from wishing to 
abandon ; but to suspendand abandon it, are very differ- 
ent things. The last would wound deeply the honor 
of the nation, and prostrate the character of the Gov- 
ernment; but the first is in perfect conformity with the 
spirit and purpose of the law, and while it would fur- 
nish a signal proof of the equity and moderation of our 
public councils, would preserve unimpaired that firm 
and dignified attitude which it becomes us at all times, 
but now especially, to maintain. The suspension will 
be, so far from relinquishing the measure or weaken- 
ing its effect, that it will distinctly imply a reassertion 
of its principle and policy, and an unshaken resolution 

_to act upon and enforce it, as soon as negotiation shall 
have been siifficiently and unsuccessfully tried.” 


Our Ministers here state that a suspension of 
this act was all that was required by the British 
Commissioners. We also know that the Com- 
missioners of both sides did go on to negotiate, 
and that a treaty was concluded on, without its 
being once intimated that this act formed the 
smallest obstruction to the- negotiation, or had 
any influence in the smallest degree injurious to 
the provisions of the treaty. But, sir, I think this 
act facilitated and accelerated the negotiation. It 
Will be recollected that, before the passage of this 
act, every effort of our Minister to negotiate had 
been either avoided or refused, and at the time of 
passing the law the negotiation was itself entire- 
ly suspended.* After its passage, you will find, 
by attending to the correspondence just read, 
every disposition was manifested by the British 
Commissioners: to accelerate the negotiations; 
and every pledge of sincerity on their part to that 
effect was given, to induce our Government here 
to suspend the law merely to give time for com- 
pleting the negotiation. 1 cannot.place my hand 
on the note of the British Commissioners request- 
ing the American Ministers to furnish them with 
a copy of the act; but in that note, to the best of 
my recollection, may be seen the real cause of 
the anxiety of the British Commissioners for the 
further suspension of that act. It was the inju- 
rious effect the measure was calculated to have 
upon the commerce of Great Britain, if it once 


should go into operation; and it was this they | 


; + See note at the end of the speech. 


were anxious to prevent. » This act appears to 
have been viewed by the British Commissioners 
precisely in the light in which it was seen here 
by the favorers of the measure. Its character and 
operation answered every expectation. It pro- 
duced a treaty ; and I regret, sir, that the provis- 
ions of the treaty were not such as to justify its 
ratification. Iam aware the gentleman told us 
that he paid but little respect to the representa- 
tions of our Ministers; but, sir, they certainly 
ought to be respected, or we ought toabandon the 
policy of having Ministers at foreiga Courts. In 
this case, however, there was the less reason for 
disrespecting their communications, because they 
have been for some time published, and neither 
disrespected nor contradicted by the British Com- 
missioners. In this case too, sir, it is not neces- 
sary to resort to this evidence exclusively io proof 
of this fact. Itis proved by the note of the Brit- 
ish Commissioners, read by the gentleman him- 
self. Let us review that note, and see what in- 
formation it gives: f 
“ SEPTEMBER 4, 1806. 

“On a full consideration of that act, we think it 
our duty to express our earnest hope and expectation 
that some means may be found to suspend the execu- 
tion of a measure so opposite, in its temper and ten- 
dency, to the disposition and views with which our 
pending negotiation has been commenced and is car- 
trying on.” 

Here, sir, is a request merely to suspend the ex- 
ecution of this act, §c., which is the only rod that 

entlemen complain so much of here, but which 
was no further complained of by the British Com- 
missioners. The true reason of their anxiety for 
this suspension I have before stated. Now, sir, 
how does this fact stand? Why, that the British 
Commissioners did treat with this rod suspended 
over their heads; and, so far from its having had 
any injurious influence on the negotiations, it 
probably had a beneficial one. The gentlemen, 
then, are utterly mistaken in this fact. For, sir, 
whether it touched the pride or affected the sen- 
sibility of Great Britain or not, she unquestiona- 
bly did treat with the same rod suspended over 
her head. 

The next subject I shall mention is, the attempt 
to reproach the President for his instructions re- 
specting the impressment of American seamen. 
This isan attempt, sir, which really excited my 
astonishment. Let us critically examine the cir- 
cumstances under which these instructions were 
given. The basis of our late negotiations at Lon- 
don were laid in the Senate. What did the Sen- 
ate say to the President upon the subject of the 
impressment of American seamen? Let me read 
a part of their resolution upon that subject: “ and 
‘to enter into such arrangements with the Brit- 
‘ish Government on this and all other differences 
‘subsisting between the two nations, (and par- 


| € ticularly respecting the impressment of Ameri- 


‘ean seamen.) as may be consistent with the 
“honor and interests of the United States, and 
t manifest their earnest desire to obtain for them- 
‘selves and their citizens, by amicable negotia- 
‘ tion, that justice-to which they are entitled.” 
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this commercial prosperity; but it is the last 
cause to which, I think, it can properly be attri- 
buted. If, however, sir, I had really been con 
vinced, or supposed that the British Treaty had 
been instrumental in producing that effect, I 
should have no hesitation in admitting the. fact, 
notwithstanding my opposition to it. fam very 
far from deeming my opinions infallible; I have 
often experienced their fallibility ; and whenever 
I shall be convinced of an error, I shall feel no 
difficulty in avowing the conviction. 
‘he next circumstance to which Ishall advert, 
is the extraordinary suggestion that the ertbargo 
is intended to be made permanent. This is a most 
singular notion, and nothing but the respect I feel 
for the candor and sincerity of the gentlemen 
who suggest it, could induce me to believe that - 
they are in earnest. I really before thought, Mr. 
President, it was merely what I should call an 
electioneering watch-word. I never expected 
that it could have had any operation beyond the’: 
electioneering ground. No sir; the embargo is 
not intended to be permanent. But, sir, let us 
wait a little while, before we make ourselves 
bloody in the wars of Europe. Let us have a 
little patience, a little self-denial. Tamas much 
opposed to a permanent embargo as either of the 
gentlemen from Massachusetts or Connecticut; 
I think the idea perfectly absurd. Iam as ready 
to fight for the birthright of the ocean as either 
of the gentlemen. But, sir, I never will consent: 
to raise the embargo until some measures shall 
be substituted better calculated to assert and main- 
tain our national rights and national independ- 
ence—measures of more activity and more ener- 
gy. {am not certain, sir, that this is not the time 
for their adoption; but, sir, no great mischief can 
arise from waiting a little longer; waiting events 
in Europe now in a state of rapid succession. 
The next fact suggested which I shall notice is, 
that the embargo has arrested and destroyed com- 
merce. I think very differently ; I think it has 
been, and still is, a shield interposed for the pro- 
tection of commerce. F'reneh edicts and British 
Orders would have destroyed commerce; but the 
embargo, I hope, has saved it. Tt is very easy to 
say that the embargo destroyed commerce, be- 
cause it was the act immediately preceding its 
suspension, and is easily resorted to as the proxi- 
pressment. Yes, sir, and if the President had | mate cause; but there is such a thing as an ori- 
given no instructions upon this point, this same [ginal or primitive cause: this was the French 
gentleman would have been as liberal in his re- | edicts and British Orders. These would have 
proaches as he now is, and they would have been caused its entire destruction ; but they caused the 
much more merited. This singular freak of pas- | embargo, which caused the suspension of com- 
sionate invective is. to me, unaccountable. The | merce, and has, I hope, shielded it from destruc- 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. H1tiuouse) | Hon. | 
gives me great credit for my candor, in ascribing The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Picx- 
the commercial prosperity of the United States | er1NG) has taken great pains to show that the 
to the British Treaty. The gentleman is entirely | Orders of Council bad no influence in producing 
mistaken ia this statement. I admitted the fact | the embargo laws. I think this circumstance of 
of our commercial prosperity, but I ascribed it to | no sort of consequence to the community, but the 
its proper causes, to wit, the encouragementsgiv- | gentleman seems to think it is of the last import- 
en to it by the Government, and the enterprise | ance to-himself individually. It probably is; 1 
and talents of our fellow-citizens. I am willing | suppose he stands committed to the public upon 
to admit that the British ‘Preaty had not so bane- | that fact. I was not present at the time of pass- 
ə fulan effect upon society.as to have prevented ling the first embargo law; but the gentleman’s 


Here, sir, we find the Senate, not content with 
intermingling the safety of our seamen with the 
other objects of the resolution, manifest a lauda- 
ble solicitude upon this subject, by calling the 
President’s attention to it in a special manner, 
“ and particularly respecting the impressment of 
American seamen,” say the Senate, and both these 
gentlemen voting in favor of the resolution ; and 
Bow, when instructions are given in strict con- 
formity with this special injunction, the gentle- 
men come forward with the most indignant re- 
proaches for this conduct. The ground of ob- 
jection is stated to be, that the President instruct- 
ed our Ministers to insist that the American flag 
should protect all persons sailing in fact under 
its protection ; when the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Pickerine,) with an irrascibility 
of temper the most wonderful, tells us that the 
President knew that the British Government 
would not accede to the proposition; and then 
ascribes to the President the unworthy motive of 
intending thereby to defeat the objects of the ne- 
gotiation. Tt is necessary to restrain the feel- 
ings in replying to this groundless and unworthy 
insinuation. But, sir, 1 will tell the gentleman 
that the President knew no such thing; that the 
gentleman himself knew no such thing, until the 
experiment was made. Indeed, there was no time, 
during the negotiation, when there was a great 
probability that it would succeed. But,sir, whe- 
ther the proposition would succeed or not, the 
President, acting upon the recommendation of 
the Senate, and particularly of this very gentle- 
man, was bound to make the experiment; espe- 
cially, sir, when he offered the British Commis- 
sioners to make their own terms for securing to 
themselves the service of their own seamen. But, 
sir, why not make the proposition? Is it because 
itis not our right? Is it because it is not just? 
No; that is not pretended; but because the Pres- 
ident knew that the British Government would 
notaccede to the proposition, just or unjust. Now, 
sir, for one, I am not disposed to indulge the Brit- 
ish Government in this capricious outrage upon 
our unquestionable rights. But, sir, the Presi- 
dent was bound to make the experiment, and was 
bound never to admit the British pretension, if 
he thought that the only arrangement competent 
to the protection of American seamen from im- 
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labor has perfectly convinced me that he is ut- 
terly mistaken in the fact. Let.me critically ex- 
amine the gentleman’s evidence. 
that the Orders are not mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s Message; and, secondly, that the Secretary 
of State refers Mr. Pinkney to the President’s 
Message for the causes of the embargo laws. I 


have examined the President’s Message, and think” 


it perfectly correct, the gentleman?s angry invec- 
tives to the contrary notwithstanding. Ido not 
believe the gentleman could now frame as good 
a one, after all the lights which time and a far- 
ther disclosure of events have shed upon the sub- 
ject. Permit me now, Mr. President, to call your 
attention in a particular manner to the contents 
of this Message. “The communications now 


`“ made, showing the great and increasing dangers 


t with which our vessels, our seamen, and mer- 
f chandise, are threatened on the high seas and 
‘ elsewhere from the belligerent Powers of Eu- 
‘rope, and it being of the greatest importance to 
‘ keep in safety these essential resources,” &c., &c. 
Now, sir, what were the communications accom- 
panying this Message? ‘The correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Champagny, show- 


- ing that the Berlin Decree was in a state of exe- 


> 


cution, which had before been suspended in its 
operation in relation to the United States. But, 
says the gentleman, no papers were communica- 
ted respecting these Orders of Council, and, there- 
fore, the gentleman infers that no apprehension 
existed which could influence this transaction. 
I draw a very different inference from the Mes- 
sage itself. I presume the communication of this 
hostile act of France, so immediately after it was 
known to the Executive, and avoiding a direct 
reference to the apprehended hostility of Great 
Britain, could not be conceived to be an act of 
favoritism. towards France. That some hostile 
act from Great Britain was in contemplation, is 
most evident from the Message itself. From 
what quarter does the Message say that great and 


‘increasing dangers are threatened to our vessels, 


our seamen; and merchandise? From the bellig- 
erents of Europe. Here is no exception. The 
belligerents of Europe mean all the belligereats. 
If the President.conceived there were no dangers 
threatened from ‘any other quarter than from 
France, he- would have used the term France, 
not the beiligerents of Europe. But why com- 
municate the evidence of his apprebensions from 
France and not Great Britain, if he entertained 
any.? Why, sir, for the most obvious reason im- 
aginable—because the information from France 
was official. ‘The information from Great Brit- 
ain was not. It was contained. in newspapers 
only, which were in the hands of every gentle- 
man, and their contents every gentleman could 
appreciate -as well.as the President. Now, sir, 
under. these circumstances, was not the Message 
of the President perfectly correct ?.. Let me ask 
the gentleman if he can now mend it? If, sir, 
the President, in his Message, had communicated 
this newspaper information respecting the appre- 
hended hostility of the British Government, what 
a glorious theme of invective would have been 


First, he says, | 


afforded the gentleman of favoritism to France 
and hostility against Great Britain! The omis- 
sion, however, to do this, could not sereen the 
President from the same angry reproaches. If 
the gentleman will impartially review all these 
circumstances, and then turn his eyes towards 
his own heart, he will find that the errors he has 
so uncharitably ascribed to the President will be 
found in his own unhappy, ungovernable pas- 
sions. But, sir, this is not all. I will now refer 
the gentleman to some evidence to show the in- 
correctness of the assertion he has made—evi- 
dence which he cannot deny, because it comes 
from his own words, and was attended with such 
circumstances, in the face of this Senate, that it 
cannot be mistaken. In the gentleman’s passion- 
ate zeal yesterday, he told us that no time was 
allowed in the Senate for the discussion of the 
original embargo law, but that it was discussed in 
the House of Representatives; and thé principal 
arguments urged there in favor of the measure 
were drawn from the hostile acts of Great Brit- 
ain. The gentleman said that it was urged in 
that House that the measure would starve Great 
Britain; that it would bring her to our feet, &c., 
&c. Now, sir, why these arguments in that 
House, if there were no apprehended acts of hos- 
tility from Great Britain? They would have 
been strange arguments, if the only hostile acts 
inducing. the measure were the hostile acts of 
France, not of Great Britain. 

[Mr. Pickenine rose to explain. He said he 
mentioned these circumstances yesterday to show 
the effects expected from-the measure by the 
friends of it, in which they had heen mistaken. 
He did not speak of them as inducements to the 
measure. | = 

I readily admit that the gentleman, at the time 
of making these observations, was entirely insen- 
sible of their irresistible operation in establishing 
a fact, which he thinks so important to himself to 
disprove; and in my judgment, sir, they do un- 
questionably prove that these British Orders, or 
the apprehensions of them, stood in the front of 
the inducements to the original embargo law. 
Sir, were not these arguments in the House of 
Representatives immediate results from these in- 
ducements? Why, sir, that although the Orders 
were not received in such an official form as to 
justify their communication by the President, 
the intention to issue them was announced in the 
newspapers with so many marks of probability 
as justly to excite apprehensions in the Govern- 
ment for-the safety of ourseamen and commerce, 
and to justify the measure for the protection of 
-both. It has been proved, not only that this in- 
formation was published in newspapers before 
the passage of the act in the Senate, butthe gen- 
tleman will recollect that it did not pass the 
House of. Representatives for two or three days 
‘after it had passed the Senate. It was, therefore, 
very natural that the longer these apprehensions 
were felt, the stronger would be the inducements 
to the measure deduced from them; and hence 
the character of the discussions in that House 
described by the gentleman. But the gentleman 
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seems to think that apprehensions are not correct 
grounds for legislation, In ordinary cases, it is 
admitted; but this was an extraordinary case. 
The measure was precautionary, and if these ap- 
prehensions had not been realized, it would at any 
time have been in the power of the Government 
to dispense with the prosecution; whereas, if 
Congress had waited for a formal authentication 
of the Orders, their intended object would have 
been answered, and the precautionary measure 
rendered unnecessary. But, sir, I think this ex- 
planation of very little consequence to the na- 
tion: It can be of little consequence to ascertain 
whether the adoption of the embargo was a lucky 
hit or a dictate of wisdom; and I should not have 
taken the trouble of this examination, if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. PICKERING) had 
not availed himself of this occasion to assail the 
reputation of his late colleague, (Mr. Adams)—a 
gentleman who represented the State of Massa- 
Chusetts with so much honor to himself and ad- 
vantage to the State and the nation; upon a point, 
too, in which the gentleman here present has put 
himself so clearly in the wrong, from his own 
showing. I had hoped, Mr. President, that the gen- 
tleman would have so far restrained his feelings 
as to. have permitted this gentleman’s retirement 
. to have shielded him from these unmerited re- 
proaches; 
situation can procure an exemption from the in- 
veteracy of the gentleman’s passions. This cruel 
attack has imposed upon me an indispensable ob- 
ligation to defend this absent gentleman; and it 
has been principally this circumstance which has 
` driven me again most reluctantly into this debate. 
Sir, I can attest, and now do attest, with great 
pleasure, the disinterestedness and purity of the 
motives which dictated that gentleman’s (Mr. 
Adams) late political conduct. As to its wisdom, 
that is matter of opinion, and now in a course of 
experiment; but as to his. exemption from all 
yiews of personal promotion or aggrandizement, 
I here assert that fact, upon my own knowledge 
‘and my own responsibility, as far as can be war- 
ranted by the most explicit and unequivocal assu- 
rances from the gentleman himself; given, too, 
under circumstances which render their sincerity 
unquestionable. It gives me great pleasure to de- 
fend this absent gentleman, not only on account of 
his innocence of these reproaches, but on account 
of his merits, his virtues, and his talents, which, 
in my judgment, place him on so high a ground 
as not to induce a wish, on his. part, to shrink 
from any comparison with either of the five wor- 
thies of Massachusetts, of whom-we have been 
informed by the gentleman, (Mr. PICKERING.) 
Permit me now, sir, to proceed with the dis- 
cussion. 
(Mr. Picerinc) proceeds to tell us that Mr. Rose 
was sent here as a messenger of peace; that he 
brought the olive branch in his hand, but that it 


was designedly refused by the Administration, } 
and of course a subject of serious reproach and. 


lamentation. Sir, Ido not know what Mr. Rose 
brought in his hand; he never would tell the Gov- 
ernment what he brought. . But let me ask the 


The Embargo. 


but it now seems that no delicacy of 


The gentleman from Massachusetts. 


gentleman what he left behind him? The gen- - 
tleman has furnished me with an apposite figure. 
He left behiad him a rod in pickle for us. He 
left behind him these very Orders of Council, 
which were designedly concealed from him, al- 
though they had been long deliberated upon, and 
were matured before he left London; and were 
factually issued almost as soon as he lost sight of . 
the land. If, therefore, he brought in his hand 
the olive branch, he certainly left concealed be- 
hind him the scourge of our commerce. Yes, 
sir, it was the besom which was intended to sweep, 
and would have swept our commerce from the 
face of the ocean. And the gentleman tells us, 
in a tone of lamentation, that when Mr. Rose ar- 
rived here he was met by the embargo. Yes, sir, 
the judicious vigilance of the Government bad 
saved our commerce from the déstructive influ- 
ence of these concealed Orders of Council. Could 
you have supposed, Mr. President, that this would 
have been a subject of lamentation to any Amer- 
ican citizen? Could you have supposed, sir, that 
it could have been made the subject of reproach 
against the Administration.? Could you have 
supposed, sir, that the most jaundiced passions 
could have deluded any American citizen so far 
as to commit himself upon such a charge? Sir, 
we differ so much in our facts, that it would be 
more wonderful if we should agree than differ in 
our conclusions. Is there a gentleman here, sir, 
prepared to say that this is not a correct state- 
ment of facts? And if it is, what is the result ? 
Why, simply, that Great Britain had, in the most 
insidious manner, issued orders for the entire de- 
struction of our commerce, and that our Govern- 
ment had completely disappointed their iniqui- 
tous object, by interposing the embargo for its 
protection. 

But, sir, the gentleman, not content with the 
profusion of his invectives against the Adminis- 
tration collectively, and the absent gentleman, 
whom I have defended with great pleasure, has 
directed his bitterest resentments against the Sec- 
retary of State individually. He, sir, has ventured 
to accuse the Secretary of insincerity in his di- 
plomatic correspondence. Permit me to tell that 
gentleman that the Secretary of State is incapa- 
ble of an act of insincerity, either as a man ora 
politician. The gentleman, himself, sir, has been 
Secretary of State; and, even in the frenzy of 
his passions, it is wonderful to me that he did not 
see that he was forcing himself into a most dis- 
advantageous comparison. I think the instances 
of insincerity he has quoted partake nothing of 
that character. Ithink them perfectly proper, 
the gentleman’s angry criticisms to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Let us attend particularly to 
the instances quoted. The first is, that the Sec- 
retary had told the British Minister that the Ber- 
lin Decree, so far as it professed to place all the 
British isles in a state of blockade, was an empty 
menace. Now, let me ask the gentleman if that 
was not, and is not, the fact? I believe that no 
gentleman is more strongly impressed with the 
truth of. this fact, nor rejoices more ix its truth, 
than the gentleman himself. But the gentleman 
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infers, if this decree was a mere empty menace, | 
as it respects the blockading the whole British 
isles, it could not furnish any inducement to the 
measure of the embargo. I differ entirely with 
the gentleman-in his inference. The Berlin De- 
cree, after it was put in a state of execution 
against the United States, would operate very 
differently upon the defenceless American com- 
merce spread along the French coast, from its 
operation as forming the blockade of the British 
isles; and therefore would be, as it in fact was, į 
an empty menace in that case, whilst it would | 
have a most serious effect in the other, and would 
certainly furnish a just inducement to the Gov- 
ernment for the protection of the exposed com- 
merce of the United States. Here then, sir, I see 
a perfectly correct sentiment, without any mark 
of insincerity about it. i 

But, sir, the gentleman has brought into view 
another aet of insincerity. Let that be also ex- 
amined. The gentleman complains that our 
Ministers in London were instructed to tell the 
British Minister only of the precautionary object 
of the embargo laws, and of course leave their 
coercive object to be inferred by the British Min- 
ister. This was both polite.and proper. It was 
an instruction to our Ministers in fact to avoid 
touching the sensibility of the British Ministers 
and nation. What would the gentleman have 
done himself, sir? Would he, because there were 
two objects in passing the law, have instructed 
our Ministers to have pressed both upon the Brit- 
ish Commissioners, although one of them would 
have touched their national pride and sensibility ? 
This was unnecessary, and would not have been 
very urbane. It would have been an’ outrage 
upon every principle of diplomatic delicacy. I 
cannot, therefore, see the ground of objection to 
this instraction, unless it is, that the Secretary of 
State has not taken the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. PickertnG) for his model; that he 
had not resorted to some of the gentleman’s bold 
metaphorical flourishes; that he did not instruct 
our Ministers to tell the British, “that the tiger 
crouches before he leaps upon his prey.” Yes, 
sir, L am extremely happy to behold the striking 
contrast exhibited between the former, and present 
Secretary of State; a contrast so highly honora- 
ble to the present Secretary. Indeed, sir, I am 
the more astonished at the gentleman’s driving 
as into the comparison, so unfortunate to himself, 
when he must know, or certainly ought to know, 
that his own inveterate passions utterly incapa- 
ciated him from the discharge of the duties of 
that office, and finally expelled him from it. The 
gentleman seems to be still harping upon the 
miserable tale of French influence... I suppose he 
also, unfortunately stands committed upon that 
idle suggestion. Sir, insinuations of this nature 
are degrading to the national character ; and [ 
always feel a condescension in being compelled 
to make a reply. Indeed,.sir, it is necessary to 
impose strong restraints upon the feelings in mak- 
ing the reply the suggestion deserves. : 

But, sir, the gentleman is so-intent, T suppose, 
upon. his own self-justification, that he has man- 


en tt 


ifested great labor and ingenuity in making a col- 
lection of scraps from the numerous documents 
before us; from which he has attempted to infer, 
not only that the Executive Department was act- 
ing under French influence, but that this hono- 
rable body was also acting under the same influ- 
ence; yes, sir, the body of which the gentleman 
himself isa member. Yet, sir, the gentleman 
knows, notwithstanding his jealousies, his sur- 
mises, and his inferences, that it is impossible ; 
that the fact is not so. Let me ask that gentle- 
man, if he is prepared to say in his place, thatany 
one member of this body, or that this bod} itself, 
is acting under French influence, or any improper 
influence? The gentleman must have too much 
respect for himself to make such an unfounded , 
assertion. Why then, sir, all this labor at sur- 
mise, suspicion, and inference ? Lleave the gen- 
tleman to answer this question. Equally un- 
founded are the miserable intimations towards 
the Executive. 

Let me ask the gentleman, through what chan- 
nel his unhappy, suspicious mind has taught him 
to suppose, that these dark, these invisible nego- 
tiations could be carried on? I suppose he would 
necessarily reply through Mr. Armstrong, our 
Minister in Paris. Yet Mr. Armstrong has lately 
retrieved himself entirely from the genileman’s 
delusive suspicions. Weare now told, Mr. Arm- 
strong isa patriot; follow his advice. Again, sir, 
let me ask the gentleman, if he has heard any 
apology for the hostile conduct of France, either 
in this House or anywhere else? Has not every 
person declared, that their conduct was hostility it- 
self? Mr. President, whether the gentleman in- 
tended to make insinuations, or inferences, or 
surmises, or suspicions, or assertions, if he pleases, 
of French influence, as operating either upon the 
Executive, or upon this body, I bere in my place 
do pronounce the whole to be utterly unfounded. 
But, sir, the gentleman boldly says, there is some- 
thing concealed. I really should like to know 
what it is that he supposes can be concealed. I 
should really like to know, what witchcraft it is 
that hascontinually tortured the gentleman’s mind 
with these unhappy, fantastic delusions. No, sir. 
there is nothing concealed; there is too much ex- 
posed; for, sir, in the present whirlpool of inor- 
dinate passions, all honorable confidence seems t 
be disrespected. I will not accuse this gen tleman 
of acting under British influence :* I feel too much 
respect for the American character to doso. I 
hope and trust he isnot. Tam willing to admit 
that his views are American. But, sir, this con- 
sideration will not deter me from expressing my 
wonder and astonishment at the extrordinary 
views that the gentleman takes of American in- 
terests; first,in the unremitting labor he has taken 
to put his own Government in the wrong upon 
every point of discussion between it and the Bri- 
tish Government; and in his strange misrepre- 
sentation or total disregard of facts; of outrages, 
sit, upon our dearest rights, by the British Gov- 
ernment; outrages which ought to rouse every 


* See note at the end of the speech. 
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American feeling into action. Secondly, in the 
comparative view he has taken of the hostile acts 
of France and Great Britain. Sir, he has used 
every effort to magnify, if possible, French ag- 
gressions 5 whilst he has faintly admitted British 
aggressions, and even palliated or excused them. 
Let us now see, sir, what is the true character of 
aggressions which are treated with so much ten- 
derness 2 Sir, I said the other day, and I have 
not heard it contradicted, and I say again to-day, 
that the British Government seizes and confiscates 
our vessels engaged in a lawful trade; that she 
has attempted, by an act of Parliament, to colo- 
nize and tax us; that she has in the same manner, 
undertaken to exercise acts of nationalsovereignty 


“solemnly given by the people to Congress; that 


she has undertaken to exercise an act of legisla- 
tion over the people of the United States refused 
to Congress, and retained to themselves in their 
highest sovereign capacity. Are these facts de- 
nied? No, sir; if true, let me ask the gentleman, 
what can be worse? what can be more injurious 
to our interests, or derogatory to our national 
character ? what can the F'rencĂ do, that is worse 
than this? Nothing. sir. these acts form the cli- 
‘max of outrages. ‘But, sir, the gentleman tells 
us, that the French Emperor has said, there shall 
be no -nettrals. I donot know whether he has 
used that identical expression or not. I believe 
it is not the expression in the paper to which the 
‘gentleman alludes. But, sir, suppose it is; what 


“then? Is the. gentleman so ready to obey the 


‘mandate of the French Emperor, as to take part 
in the war, because he orders him to doso Idid 
not think.the gentleman would take the yoke so 


“quietly. . In effect, both Great Britain and France 


have said, there shall be no neutrals; and I care 
nothing for the form of expression. The first dec- 
Jaration:to that. effect, which I have seen, is con- 


“tained in the polite note of Lords Holland and 


` Auckland, attached to the late unratified treaty. 


»Samity and commerce, 


The language in effect is,if you do not make war 
zon France, we will reserve to ourselves the right 
to make war on you, according to this treaty of 
But, sir, these two great 
belligerents command us to take part in. their 


wars; are -we bound to obey their cruel mandates? 


Are- we. to abandon the right of judging of our 


-own-interests and pelicy ? Iam disposed to think 


they: will ultimately drive us into their wars; but 

let us keep out of them as long as we think our 

own interests and policy require the recession. 
The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. HiL- 


© HOUSE) has attempted to place our situation in a 


ludicrous point of view ; he asks how are we to 
‘fight at triangles? Are we to fight France and 


«Great Britain at the same time? Why, sir, this 


is thé: very circumstance which increases our 
embarrassments. Itis a situation perfectly novel 
and unexampled; and distinguishes it from all 


_ the cases put.by the gentleman as analogous to 


it. At every other time we have had but one ad- 
versary 3 if we had but one at this time, there 
would be no difficulty in the choice of measures ; 


but having two at-the same time, and both so 


“formidable, presents. an unexampled difficulty in 


| the choice of measures; and is the strongest ar- 
gument imaginable in favor of the position we 
have assumed. This, sir, is mace more evident 
by the gentleman’s illustration. The gentleman 
says, if two men were to attack him at the same 
time, would he avoid the combat until he 
could get one by himself? - I presume he would, 
if he were a man of prudence ; especially if either 
of them were a full match for him; and he knew 
the moment he set on one, the other would set 
on him, and tear him to pieces. I think, under 
such circumstances, a dignified retirement would 
be at least as honorable as being tumbled in the 
dust; and would certainly be more the dictate 
of prudence and wisdom. It therefore appears 
to me, that the gentleman’s illustration is an ex- 
tremely happy one, to justify the position as- 
sumed by the United States, under the peculiarity 
of their difficulties. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Luoyp,) I presume with a view of showing that 
our supply of provisions can be of little conse- 
quence to Great Britain, has favored us with a 
statement of her annual consumption of grain, 
and our annual exports. The annual consump- 
tion of Great Britain he states at one hundred 
and fifty millions of bushels, and our whole ex- 
ports at seven millions. I am willing to take his 
estimate, although our whole exports are proba- 
bly much more. From this statement, the gen- 
tleman seems to infer, that this Small sum can be 
of but little consequence in a market requirin 
this enormous consumption. I draw a very dif 
ferent inference from these data given by the 
gentleman; and I am the more disposed to ex- 
amine this point, as I have often heard the same 
inferences drawn by others. According to this 
statement, if Great Britain should raise barely 
enough for her own consumption, except seven 
millions of bushels, andit is probable she will not 
exceed this product the present year, she would 
want a supply for her whole population for above 
a fortnight in the year. ‘This would be a serious 
deficiency ; and to appreciate my argument, the 
gentleman should first make the experiment of 
starving a fortnight ; and I think, before the ex- 
piration of that time, he would be willing to ad- 
mit there was some force at least in my argu- 
ment. -It would be the same case with a nation, 
if the scarcity operated equally, and upon every 
individual in the nation, at the same time. But’ 
that is not the way in which a scarcity does ope- 
rate. It operates by raising the prices of grain, 
and thus excluding those from the use of it, who 
have no money to buy. In the event of a scar- 
city in Great Britain, Mr. Canning would prob- 
ably not have a dish less to his table on that ac- 
count, whilst the poor woul: suffer: for the want 
of bread. As the scarcity increased, the greater 
would be the numbers excluded from the use of 
bread; and the stock in the nation would be ex- 
clusively consumed by those who had the means 
of purchasing a proportion of it. This would be 
the course of things as long as the order of so- 
ciety could be maintained, and the suffering poor 
compelled to bear their hard fate. But, sir, if 
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this quantity of provisions should be wanted in 
Great Britain this year, and it cannot be obtained 
anywhere, but from the United States; and if 
the want of it should drive the prices very high, 
and bear of course with great severity upon the 
suffering poor; would not these circumstances 
alone furnish strong inducements to Great Brit- 
ajn to relax her orders, and to do us justice? To 
do us justice, did I say, sir? No, sir, to do us half 
justice; we do not require more than half justice 
at her hands. R 

If the suffering poor could be apprized that the 
deficit of provisions could be made up by open- 
ing an intercourse with: the United States, and 
that this depended upon the pleasure of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, would there not be strong represent- 
ations to them to relieve the suffering poor, when 
nothing but an act of half justice would be ne- 
cessary to effect the object? Under such a state 
of things, the Cabinet could not withstand the 
representations of the people. May we not hope 
then, sir,.if this should be the state of things in 
Great Britain during the present year, that these 
appeals to her interest will not. be anavailing ? 
But, sir, I am ready to admit, that I derive the 
less consolation from this hope, from the appre- 
hension that if even a relaxation of these orders 
should take place in consequence of any coerced 
state of things in Great Britain, the relaxation 
would be but temporary; and the moment the 
pressure ceased, the hostile measures would be 
resumed. Since Great Britain has become in- 
toxicated with this extraordinary project of re- 
colonization, I verily believe we shall again have 
to fight her out of it; and I am inclined to think 
that now is as good a time for the contest as we 
can expect in any future time. But, sir, we are 
told that this subject has a commercial as well as 
a political bearing; the commercial must cer- 
tainly be a subordinate one. Let me, however, 
bestow a few thoughts on its commercial bear- 
ings. I mean no disrespect to merchants; but 
upon this subject I do not think their statements 
ought to be confided in. Iam sure they will ex- 
cuse the observation, when I tell them that I was 
taught this lesson at the time of laying the former 
embargo, by one of the most respectable mer- 
chants in the United States; and then a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the city of Philadel- 
phis. That gentleman then told us, that upon 
the question of an embargo, the information of 
merchants was not to be relied upon ; that, with- 


out ımputing to them any improper motive, their 


statements would necessarily partake of theire 


calculations of their own particular interests. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Pick- 
ERING) has favored us with mercantile informa- 
tion from the insurance offices at Boston and 
Salem, as well as information from some of his 
respectable mercantile correspondents. 1 am wil- 
ling to respect this species of information as far 
as it extends and merits attention ; but, sir, it 
does not contain all the information I want; and 
as little as I know of mercantile principles, I 
know that it is essentially erroneous. Sir, the 


information from the insurance offices does not 


10th Con. 2d Szss.—8 


extend to all.the objects it ought to embrace. I 
want to know in the first place, sir, if we repeal 
the embargo laws, without any substitute, and 
agree to trade under the British Orders in Coun- 
cil. what would be the premium of insurance 
upon our national character and national inde- 
pendence? This important article of barter seems 
to have escaped the attention of the offices alto- 
gether; whereas it appears to me to be the pre- 
vious question. All others sink into insignifi- 
cance before it. Sir, cent per cent. would not 
insure them. The policy must be made upon a 
calculation of a total loss. The insurance could 
not be done upon these essential articles of barter, 
in all the insurance offices in the United States. 
Now, sir, as these are articles which I hold with 
others in trust, I can never violate the sacred de- 
posite, or put it at risk, until I deem the policy 
perfectly competent to cover the loss. Again, 
sir, I wish to know the premium against the Brit- 
ish Orders in Council, upon a voyage to Franee, 
or anywhere else, where an American vessel may 
go under the protection of the laws of nations? 
Cent per cent. would not insure in the exercise of 
this right; and for one I would rather fight for 
it than abandon it. Again, sir, what would be 
the insurance against French captures to Euro- 
pean ports, in case the embargo were raised ? It 
would be difficult to make a calculation until 
some experiments should be made. The reason 
of the low insurance now is, that the French 
have no inducements to send out privateers to 
depredate upon our commerce as long as the em- 
bargo restrains it within our ports; raise the em- 
bargo, and the temptation to plunder would fill 
the ocean with privateers. The commerce would 
stand little chance to escape the plunderers. 
These observations are sufficient to show, first, 
that the information from the insurance offices 
docs not embrace all the articles of barter we have 
in the market; particularly those of the first ne- 
cessity. Secondly, that the policies upon most of 
the articles embraced by it are calculated upon 
incorrect principles, and not adjusted to the state 
of things which would exist upon raising the em- 
bargo without a substitute. Farther, sir, with 
my little knowledge of commercial details, I will 
venture, without the fear of contradiction, to ques- 
tion the aceuracy of the information furnished by 
the gentleman’s respectable commercial corres- 
pondent (Mr. Thorndike.) I am willing to ad- 
mit, sir, that he is, as the gentleman describes 
him to be, a merchant of the first respectability ; 
and as such I respect him; but I cannot, in all 
points, subscribe to his mercantile information. 
I will mention only two points in which he is 
evidently mistaken, and they will be important 
enough to vary the whole aspect of the calcula- 
tion he has made, as to what trade we could 
carry on under the Orders in Council. First, he 
has made a calculation of our trade to Great 
Britain upon the usual prices of American articles 
in British markets. This is an extremely incor- 
rect standard of prices; because, if all American 
articles were driven into the British market, and 
excluded from the markets where they are con- 
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sumed, they would bear no price atall, They 
would not defray expenses. Take the article of 
tobacco for instance. The United States export 
upon an average 75,000 hogsheads; of which 
Great Britain consumes 14,000. The rest are 
exported to the European Continent. What 
would’be the price of an article, when there is 
five times as much at market as is wanted for 
consumption, or for any other use? The mer- 
chants examined before the House of Commons 
unanimously agree, that this article would not 
defray expenses. They have not only sworn to 
this fact, but I would ask, if it is not the dictate 
of common sense, and the common result of every 
principle of barter? The same remark would ap- 
ply to cotton and rice, and other American arti- 
cles; but, perhaps, not in the same degree. As 
to cotton, I am perfectly convinced from the im- 
mense and increasing quantities of that article, 
raised in the United States, the only way to keep 
up: the price is to keep open all the markets in 
the world where it is consumed. ‘The gentleman 
also includes in his estimate exports to the French 
West India islands. They are now in a state of 
strict blockade, and of course the whole of this 
item ought to be expunged. There are probably 
other material errors; but these of themselves are 
sufficient to vary the whole aspect and bearing of 
his calculation. Indeed, sir, I am of opinion fiat 
little or no commerce could be carried on under 
the conflicting orders and decrees, All these cal- 
culations are made upon the assumed principle, 
that the rules prescribed in these hostile decrees 
and orders would be invariably adhered: to in 
their practical operations. I entertain a very 
different opinion. The commerce which might 
strictly be permitted by the orders and decrees, 
would be subjected to so many vexations by the 
ignorance or artifices of the commanders of the 
hostile armed ships, as to render all the remain- 
ing commerce dangerous and unprofitable; and I 
am perfectly satisfied, after incurring the disgrace 
of submitting to these arrogant and unwarrant- 
able impositions, we should, covered over with 
disgrace, be compelled to fight for the miserable 
pittance of commerce, apparently held out to us 
by these hostile and conflicting orders and edicts. 
This miserable and disgraceful commerce affords 
no allurement. to me; and it will disappoint all 
those who have made these delusive calculations 
upon it. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Pickerina,) in a great degree unravelled the 
mystery, which ‘was before suspended over the 
calculations of his mercantile friend, by telling 
us that this friend had at this time several vessels 
laden with Southern productions, ready to set 
sail the moment the embargo shall be raised. 
This circumstance, without any imputation upon 
the motives of the gentleman, may be fairly con- 
ceived to have had some bearing upon his cal- 
culations, and is a case in point to prove the cor- 
rectness of the information derived from the gen- 
tleman of Philadelphia, on a former and similar 
occasion.. 

- Before I sit down, Mr. President, permit me to 
explain some expressions which fell from me in 


debate a few days since, and which seem to have 
roused into action the indignant feelings of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. PickeRinG.) 
The gentleman might have saved himself these 
painful feelings, if he had been more attentive to 
my observations. He supposes that I called his 
Federal friends in Massachusetts political dema- 
gogues. Now, sir, those gentlemen were uot par- 
ticularly alluded to either in words or intentions. 
I made an observation in very general terms 
upon the structure of popular Governments. I 
stated, as an inconvenient circumstance in the 
operations of such Governments, that when the 
union and energy of the people were most re- 
guired to resist foreign aggressions, the pressure 
of these very aggressions would present tempta- 
tions to political demagogues, to separate the 
people from their own Government, and through 
the people’s discontents, to find their way to office 
and to power. I applied this observation to the 
present and all future times. I then gave the 
late and present proceedings, under the pressure 
of the embargo laws, in evidence to prove the 
correctness of the remark. I made no particular 
application of it to any description of gentlemen, 
nor to any particular part of the United States, 
nor was it intended to be so applied; it was in- 
tended to be general in its application to every 
part of the Union. The gentleman himself has 
made the application to his friends; and I readily 
admit, without reminding him of the old adage, 
that he is better informed than I am, whether his 
own application suits his own friends. But, sir, 
I did not particularly allude to those gentlemen. 
I feel the same respect for the gentlemen of Mas- 
sachusetts that I do for those of any other part of 
the Union. Nor have I any difficulty in saying, 
that a difference in political opinions is no ground 
of personal disrespect; and that 1 do not now, 
and never have made it one. On the contrary, I 
am willing to proclaim it to all the world, that I 
know many Federal gentlemen for whom I feel 
great personal respect. I regret also, Mr. Presi- 
dent,that some of the observations which fell from 
me the other day have made so strong impres- 
sions upon the feelings of the gentleman from 
Connecticut, (Mr. Hittuovss,) for whom I do 
feel a high personal respect. Upon reviewing 
some of them, I fear they were calculated to have 
too strong a bearing upon that gentleman’s feel- 
ings; but, sir, it will. be recollected, that to his 
observations I was principally replying, and there- 
fore that my remarks had apparently a stronger 
‘application towards him personally than in fact 
they were intended to have.. It will also be re- 
collected, that most of the remarks of this nature 
were directed against the repeal of the embargo 
laws without any substitute, and which, in my 
judgment, would have been submission to foreign 
aggressions. Since the gentleman has disclaimed 
all ideas of submission, and has come forward in 
thé true spirit of 1776, I am as ready as any gen- 
tleman to do honor to his patriotism. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have now made a fair. comparison of 
opinion and information upon the measures here~ 
tofore adopted by the Government. Gentlemen 
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have been indulged with a full retrospect of these | him at the Palace, prevented his receiving me on that 
measures; may we not hope that we are better | day. Imet him on the 15th at the drawing-room, but 
prepared to see what measures are now proper to | had no opportunity of speaking to him. Sir Francis 
be adopted to save the nation from surrounding Vincent, the first under Secretary of State, being ac- 
dangers? Sir, if we could prevail upon ourselves quainted with my desire, promised to arrange with 
to act under the scriptural injuction ; if we could him an interview, and to inform me of it. These are 
first employ ourselves in taking the motes out of | the only circumstances worthy of notice that have oc- 
our own eyes, instead of being so busy in taking curred here since my last till to-day. I mention them 


them out of the eyes of our neighbors, is it not that you may be better enabled to judge correctly, in 
reasonable to expect that we should see more all respects, of the light in which the incident of this 


hi os 

clearly the course of- conduct most proper to be day ought to:be:Tiewed. 

adopted for the people’s interest and the general Extract of a letter from Mr. Monroe to Mr. Madison. 
welfare? If we could seriously turn our eyes in “Lonxpox, May 20, 1806. 
upon our own hearts, and impartially examine “ With respect to the delay to which I am exposed, 
our own passions, might we not expect to find | it is utterly out of my power to explain to you the 
there some of the errors which we delusively as- | cause. I have no reason to change the opinion which 
cribe to others? Is it not to be feared, that this is | I have heretofore expressed of Mr. Fox’s disposition on 
the real source of our disunion? And is it not the subject, though I have had no late communication. 
greatly to be regretted, sir, that union cannot be | with him. His present reserve is unfavorable, but it 
obtained, when it is all that is wanted to insure | may be otherwise accounted for, and on principles 
us complete success against our unjust adversa- | Which are quite natural, and therefore presumable. 
ries? Let us then, sir, with a magnanimity be- He may have experienced more difficulties in the Cab- 
coming ourselves and our stations, banish all per- inet than he hadexpected. Many of the members may 
sonal animosities; let us act like brethren of one be indisposed to an arrangement on such terms as can 
family, united in interest, united in honor, united be accepted, and most of them willing to postpone any 


5 ; ena decision until the result of the proceedings in Congress 
‘ knowledg s X : 4 
in affection. A knowledge of this circumstance | is known. Under these circumstances he may find it 


alone might probably secure justice from our ad- | most eligible to avoid any further communication with 
versaries without striking a blow: But, sir, if | me on the subject. 
unfortunately we should be compelled to engage! «It becomes, therefore, very difficult, if not alto- 
in the bloody scene, how indispensable is it that | gether improper, for me to press the business at this 
we should be able to exert the whole energy of | time. -It seems to be my duty to postpone such pres- 
an undivided nation! sure to the same epoch, that is, till the final proceed- 
NOTE ings of Congress are known. I shall doubtless receive 
{NOTES. 4 i ‘ : 
i with them the instructions of the President on the 
F rench influence:—What are the means of French | whole subject, which I beg to assure you I shall use 
influence in this country? None. “The idea is absurd. | my utmost exertions to carry into effect.”] 
British influence——What are the means of British Mr. H kein fi fhi : 
influence in this country? The following, among r. HILLHOUSE spoke in avor ot his motion, 
and in reply to Mr. Gites. Mr. Pope also spoke 


others: A : 
Language, jurisprudence, law books, literature; to- against the motion; when, . ‘ 
ries, and the descendants of tory families ; blood con- On motion, by Mr. Rexp, to refer this motion 


nexions, intermarriages ; mercantile capital, mercantile | to the committee to whom was referred, on the 
partnerships; newspapers, &c. These influences are 11th of November, so much of the Message of the 
interwoven into society, and if we mean to preserve | President of the United States, as relates to the 
our independence, demand the most watchful vigilance | several embargo laws, it was determined in the 
of the politician. negative—yeas 5, nays 25, as follows: 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Monroe to Mr. Madison. Yuas—Messrs. Franklin, Parker, Reed, Robinson. 
å 2 6 Naxs—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
Lowvon, May 17, 1806. ford, Gaillard, Giles, Gilman, Goodrich, Gregg, Hill- 
“« After my interview with Mr. Fox, on the 25th ult., | house, Howland, Kitchel, Lloyd, Mathewson, Milledge, 
I waited a fortnight without hearing from him. This | Moore, Pickering, Pope, Smith of Maryland, Smith of 
new instance of delay surprised me, because he had | New York, Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, Thruston, 
shown a sensibility to the former one, and did not seem | Tiffin, Turner, and White. 
aware of the necessity of adding to it. Independent of! On the question to agree to the original motion, 
the general object, the war with Prussia, and the | to wit: 
blockades incident to it; the doctrine and practice re-| "Resolved, That it is expedient that the act, entitled 
specting which it was necessary to arrange, furnished “An act laying an embargo on all ships and vessels in 
a. new motive for a communication with him. On | the ports and harbors of the United States,” and the 
mature reflection, I thought it best to call informally, | several acts supplementary thereto, be repealed, and 
which I did on the Lith, with a view to enter on these | that a committee be appointed to prepare and report a 
topics in the familiar manner I had heretofore done. | pil] for that purpose : 
Mr. Fox was at the office, but did not receive me. He I Jet ined in th enven 6 Z 
sent the expression of his regret at not being able to | __ +! was etermune in the negative—yeas 9, nays 
do it, being, as he said, just going to attend the Cabi- | 29, as follows : ; . i 
net; who were waiting for him. I called again on the} Yzas—Messrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd 
18th, and experienced the same result, though I had | Pickering, and White. i 
left word that I should then be there. I was informed Naxs—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
by his desire, that a summons from the King, to attend | ford, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kit- 
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chel, Mathewson, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Parker, | of losses sustained by the commutation of balf- 
Pope, Reed, Robinson. Smith of Maryland, Smith of | pay, for the reasons mentioned in the memorial ; 
New York, Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, Thruston, which was read. 


Tiin and Varas REPORT ON THE EMBARGO. 
- Mr. Giuss, from the committee appointed on 
Monpay, December 5. the 11th November last, on that part of the Mes- 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the | sage of the President of the United States, which 
motion, shbmitted on the 3d instant, that a com- relates to the embargo laws. made report in part 
mittee be appointed to inquire whether any, and | of a communication by the Secretary of the Trea- 
what, provision ought to be made in case of the | sury on the subject ; which was read, as follows: 
inability of the district Judge of either of the dis- COMMITTEE CHAMBER, Nov. 12, 1808. 
tricts of the United States to perform the duties! Dear Sın: Under instructions from the committee 
of his office; and that they report by bill or other- | appointed to consider the several embargo laws, I have 
wisesand havingagreed thereto, Messrs. GAILLARD, | to request the favor of your attendance in the commit- 
Anverson, Bravury, GREGG, and Crawrorp, | tee chamber of the Senate, at 10 o’clock on Monday 
were appointed the committee. morning next, prepared to give such information to the 

Mr. Tirrin reported from the committee, that | committee as your Department aflords, respecting the 
the bill to reward Andrew Joseph Villard for an | subjects embraced by the enclosed resolution. | 
invention of public utility, was correctly en-| . Be pleased, sir, to accept assurances of my high con- 
grossed ; and the bill was read the third time and sideration and regard, s WM. B. GILES. 
postponed. Hon. A. GALLATIN, Secretary Treasury. 

Mr. Reep presented the memorial of Lemuel |. Resolved, That so much of the Message of the Pres- 
Taylor. and others, inhabitants of Baltimore and ident of the United as relates to the several embargo 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, praying an alter- laws be referred to a select committee, with instruc- 
ation in the route of the mail from Washington tions to examine and report whether any further mea- 
to Chestertown; which was read, and referred to sures are now necessary to enforce due observance 


M R c aT to COR: thereof during their continuance; and, also, whether 
Messrs. REED, CRAWFORD, and 4IFFIN, any further modification of it be expedient at this time; 
sider and report thereon. 


and that such committee have leave to report by bill or 
otherwise. 


Turspay, December 6. 


The Senate resumed the bill to reward Andrew 
Joseph Villard, for an invention of public utility ; 
and, on motion, the further consideration thereof 
was postponed to Monday next. 


ed 


Comurrrer CramBER, Nov. 14, 1808. 

Dear Sır: I am instructed by the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the several embargo laws, &c., to 
request you to lay before them, with as little delay as 
possible, such information as your Department affords, 
upon the following questions : 

1. What measures would be most effectual in pre- 
venting the violations or evasions of the several em- 
bargo laws, and enforcing a duc observance thereof ? 

2. Can any of the inconveniences of the present sys- 
tem be remedied by further modifications; and what 
modifications would effect that object ? 

Be pleased, sir, to accept assurances of my high con- 
sideration and regard, 

WM. B. GILES, Chairman. 

Hon. A. Gattatin, Secretary Treasury. 


Wenonespay, December 7. 

Mr. GAILLARD, from the committee to whom 
the subject was referred, on the 5th instant, re- 
ported a bill further to amend the judicial system 
of the United States; and the bill was read and 
passed to the second reading. 


Tuurspay, December 8. 

Mr. Gines reported, in part, a bill making fur- 
ther provision for enforcing the embargo; which 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 

Ordered, That the Message of the President of 
the United States, of the first instant, with the 
communications respecting the public buildings, 
be referred to Messrs. Brapiey, GREGG, and 
FRANKLIN, to consider and report thereon by bill 
or otherwise. 

The bill further to amend the judicial system: 
of the United States was read a second time, as 
in Committee of the Whole; and the President 
haying reported the bill to the House amended, 
on the question, Shall this bill be engrossed and 
read a third time as amended? it was determined 
in the affirmative. ; 

Mr. Macray presented the memorial.of a num- 
ber of the surviving officers in the Pennsylvania 
line of the army of the United States, in our Re- 
volutionary struggle, praying for a remuneration 


Treasvry Derarntment, Nov. 24, 1808. 

Sir: Indisposition has prevented an earlier answer 
to your letter of the 14th instant. 

For better preventing coasting vessels, regularly 
cleared, from violating the embargo, two measures ap- 
pear necessary : 

1. That the amount of the bond should be increased. 

2. That neither capture, distress, nor-any other acci- 
dent, should be admitted asa plea, or given in evidence 
on trial. 

By the first regulation, the temptation of going to a 
foreign port, in hopes that the profit on the sale of the 
cargo will indemnify for the forfeiture of the penalty, 
will be done away. By the second, every expectation 
of escaping the payment of the penalty under fraudu- 
lent pretences will be disappointed, and the power of 
remitting the penalties in the few cases of unavoidable 
accident which may occur will remain as heretofore, 
and, as in other cases, with the Treasury. 

As the object of those two regulations will be to make 
the bond a sufficient and complete security, they will 
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have a tendency to relieve in a considerable degree the 
coasting trade from the inconvenience resulting from 
: detentions. f 

The sufficiency of the bond will, in many doubtful 
cases, remove the necessity of detaining vessels, or, what 
amounts to the same, of informing the owners, that, 
unless they reduce the amount of their cargoes, they 
will be detained. 

I would also submit-the propriety of placing under 
the control of the President, that power of detention 
vested in the collectors by the act of the 25th of April 
last. That subject has been a constant source of com- 
plaint and difficulty. It has been the uniform practice, 
from the establishment of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, to give positive instructions to the collectors 
respecting the execution of the laws, and which they 
were bound to obey, unless a different construction 
should he established by a legal decision. This indeed 
was essentially necessary,in order to secure an uniform 
construction and execution of the laws. But the pro- 
vision now alluded to makes the detention to rest on 
the opinion of each collector, and this must necessarily 
produce a great diversity in the manner in which the 
power should be executed. All hasbeen done that could 
be done to obviate that evil; and the President being 
authorized to decide on the detentions when made, the 
opportunity was taken to inform the collectors of what, 
in his opinion, shouldbe a proper cause of detention. 
This, however, could be given only as opinion, and op- 
erate as a recommendation, and not as an order. Nor 
does it appear practicable to establish uniformity and 
to prevent partiality, and either laxity or too great sever- 
ity in practice, unless the power of prescribing general 
rules, in that respect, by which the collectors will be 
bound to abide, be vested in the President. 

I am aware that there is another mode of evasion by 
regular coasting vessels, which will not be prevented 
by either of the preceding provisions. Either whilst in 
port, or on their way down our rivers and bays, coast- 
ing vessels may receive articles not entered in their 
manifest, which they put on board other vessels, lying 

_off the coast for that purpose. 

But it is not perceived that any legal provision can 
prevent that infraction, nor that any other remedy can 
be found than the vigilance of the officers. Another 
general regulation will however be suggested, perhaps 
useful as a permanent measure, but which would at all 
events, under existing circumstances, give additional 
security for the observance of the laws, and afford some 
relief to our own seamen, to wit: a prohibition to em- 
-ploy any aliens, either as masters or part of the crew 
of any coasting vessel. 

It is still more difficult to guard against violations by 
wessels departing without clearance, in open defiance 
of thelaws. The following provisions,on mature con- 
sideration, appear the most efficient that can be devised 
against infractions, which it is the more necessary to 
repress, as they may be daily expected to increase, and 
threaten to prostrate the law and Government itself: 

1. To forbid expressly, under pain of forfeiture, (the 
penalty now being only implied,) the lading of any ves- 
sel without the permission of the collector, and without 
the bond for a coasting voyage being previously given— 
authorizing the collectors to refuse permission, unless 
„the object be that of a lawful coasting or fishing voyage. 
The great number of vessels now laden, and in a state 
of readiness to depart, shows the necessity of this pro- 
vision. If there be cases in which the indulgence of 
converting vessels into warehouses ought to be granted, 
‘there will be no hardship, where the intention is fair, 


mostly wanted, and would, for the object contemplated, 
be as useful as the largest frigates. 


to require a bond similar to that given for a coasting 
voyage. And the collectors should likewise, in such 
cases, be expressly authorized to take such efficient pre- 
cautions as will put it out of the power of such vessels 
to sail without warning. 

2. In order to prevent those fraudulent sales of ves- 
sels by which ostensible owners of no responsibility are 
substituted for those from whom penalties might be re- 
covered, it is necessary to provide that those owners of 
vessels whose names appear on the register or license 
should continue to be reputed as such, and liable to the 
penalties, in case of infraction of the laws, until the regis- 
ter or license shall have been actually surrendered, and 
new papers shall have been regularly granted by the 
collector to the purchaser. And, in every such case of 
purchase, a sufficient bond that the embargo shall not 
be infringed, to be previously required. 

3. The power to seize unusual deposites, now vested 
in the collectors of districts adjacent to the territories of 
foreign nations, should, as was contemplated in the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives, be extended 
to all the districts. That this is an arbitrary power, 
which nothing but the unremitted efforts in some places 
to evade the law can possibly justify, cannot be denied ; 
and it should, like that of detention, be placed under 
the control of the President, and be executed only in 
conformity with such general rules as he would pre- 
scribe. 

4. Exclusively of the assistance which may be de- 
rived from gunboats and from the armed vessels of the 
United States, it would be advisable to authorize the 
President to add ten or twelve cutters to the establish- 
ment. Fast-sailing vessels, of easy draught of water, 
and requiring only from fifteen to thirty men each, are 


5. It is with regret that the necessity of authorizing, 
on the application of the collector, an immediate call 
for the local, physical force of the country, must also be 
stated. But such partial acts of violence as have taken 
place in some of the seaports cannot be prevented by 
the circuitous manner in which the public force must 
now be brought out in support of the laws. And no 
doubt exists that the mass of the citizens, whether they 
approve or disapprove of the embargo, would, in every 
port, instantaneously suppress any such outrage, pro- 
vided they can be called upon to act in a legal manner. 

Some other provisions appear also necessary, for the 
purpose of carrying the laws more completely into effect 
along our land frontier: 

1. The exportation of specie by land should be ex- 
pressly prohibited 

2. The power o 


pressed as to leave no 


f detaining deposites should be so ex- 
doubt of the authority to detain 
wagons and other carriages laden and actually on their 
way to a foreign territory. Although I cannot perceive 
any reason for the distinction, it has been supposed, in 
one of the districts, that the law which authorized the 
detention of fiour, béef, or potash, deposited in a ware- 
house, did not extend to the case of their being depos- 
ited in a wagon, although evidently on its way to Canada. 

3. The offence now punishable by law is that of 
exportation. This is not consummated till after the 
property has actually been carried beyond the lines, 
where, being ina foreign jurisdiction, it cannot be seized; 
so that forfeiture, which is the most efficient penalty, 
can never apply to exportations by land; and no bond 
being required, as in the case of vessels, the only rem- 
edy is the uncertain one of recovering penalties against 


apparent ‘offenders, who either abscond or have no 
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property. How far it may be practicable to make the 
act of preparing the means of exportation punishable, 
or to provide some other remedy, is submitted to the 
committee. 

But it must also be observed, that every degree of 
‘opposition to the laws which falls short of treason, is 
now, with but few exceptions, an offence undefined and 
unprovided for by the laws of the United States ; whence 
it follows, that such offences remain unpunished, when 
the State authorities do not interfere. The necessity 
of defining those offences by law as misdemeanors, and 
of providing an adequate punishment, appears obvious. 

I will beg leave here to add, that it does not appear 
necessary to continue any longer the indulgence granted 
to the British merchants to import, for the use of the 
Indians, articles of which the importation is generally 


forfeiture. to an inconsiderable sum, thereby defeating 
altogether the law. It is suggested that this might be 
prevented by a provision authorizing and directing the ` 
district judges to set aside, on motion of the district 
attorney, such valuations, whenever, in their opinion, 
falling short of the true value. 5 

On the subject of mandamus, I will only observe, 
that, in the only instance which has taken place, the 
court, supposing they had jurisdiction, could not, from 
the manner in which the question was brought before 
them, have decided otherwise than they did; but that 
it is desirable that the question of jurisdiction, as it 
relates either to the courts in whom the power ought 
to be vested, or to the cases to which it should extend, 
should be precisely defined by law. 

I have not, in this communication, taken into con 


prohibited by law; as that privilege is liable to great | sideration the technical defects of the existing embargo 


abuse, and affords just ground of dissatisfaction to Amer- 
ican citizens. Whether it be advisable to continue the 
permission given to those Indian traders to export furs 
and peltries, is a question to be decided by political 
considerations. 

The last branch of the subject to which I wish, at 
present, to call the attention of the committee, relates 
to interruptions and certain injurious proceedings 
attempted under color of law: 

1. Vexatious suits are brought against collectors, 
which not only perplex faithful officers, but have the 
effect of intimidating others, and prevent an energetic 
performance oftheir duties. The only provisions which 
have occurred to me on that subject, are, to enable the 
collectors who may be sued, always to remove the cause 
before a court of the United States; to make a certifi- 
cate, issued by the proper authority, that there was rea- 
sonable cause of detention; protect them against dam- 
ages in cases of detentions, in the same manner as is 
now provided in case of seizures; and to provide for 
the safe-keeping, and restoring, when proper, and on 
security being given, the vessels and property which 
may be detained. 

2. Attempts have in several instances been made to 
wrest from the collectors by writs of replevin, issued by 
State courts or officers, property detained or seized by 
said collectors, or which in any other manner is in their 
possession, in conformity with some law of the United 
States. It is evident that such attempts, if submitted 
‘to, would defeat, not only the embargo, but also the 
revenue laws of the United States; that, whenever 
property is, by virtue of a law of the United States, in 
possession of a collector, marshal, or any other of their 
officers, no process, in rem, which will take the prop- 
erty away, whether of replevin, attachment, or any other, 
can be legally issued by a State authority ; and that 
the sheriff or other person executing the same must be 
considered as a mere trespasser, and be resisted accord- 
ingly. But there is no other way at present to resist 
‘such illegal process but actual force. And it appears 
necessary that another remedy should be afforded, by 
providing a summary mode of superseding any such 
process through the interference of the courts and judges 
of the United States, and by making it penal for any 
sheriff or other person to execute the same, or in any 
manner to attempt to take property, which, by virtue 
of any law of the United States, is in the collectors 
possession. 

3. In some instances where vessels and cargoes libel- 
led for infractions of the embargo have been restored to 
the owners on their giving security for the appraised 
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laws, because prosecutions do not fall within my imme- 
diate cognizance, and I do not feel competent to the 
task of pointing out the necessary alterations. Meas- 
ures have however been taken to procure on that sub-. 
ject, and from the proper sources, information which 
will hereafter be laid before the committee. 

To the remaining inquiry of the committee, whether 
the inconveniences of the present system may not in 
some degree be removed, I can only answer, generally, 
that a law which lays such extensive restrictions as the 
embargo, cannot be carried into effect without impos- 
ing serious inconveniences, even on the domestic inter- 
course of the United States; and that these must neces- 
sarily be increased in proportion to the opposition and 
efforts to evade or violate the law. It has already been 
stated, that provisions, which will render the bond given 
by coasting vessels a complete security against viola- 
tions by them, will diminish the necessity and extent 
of more arbitrary restrictions. An authority to permit, 
on proper security being given, such vessels, when they 
arrive in port, to keep their cargoes on board, would 
afford some relief. And I think that the credit on du- 
tics accruing on the importation of certain articles which 
was allowed by the act of the 10th March last, should 
be extended to all importationg of the same articles, 
made after the passing of the act; those made in ves- 
sels which sailed under special permission only excepted. 
With respect to this last class of importations, as they 
were permitted by special indulgence, and as it is un- 
derstood that it has been impossible in many cases to 
prevent its being abused, and as in almost all, the par- 
ties having a species of exclusive privilege, have made 
sufficiently profitable voyages, the propriety, partic): 
larly in the existing situation of the revenue, of allowit 
them also the advantage of an extended credit on duties, 
is not perceived. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your 
obedient servant, ALBERT GALLATIN. 

Hon. W. B. Girres, Chairman, §c. 


Ordered, That the report be printed for the use 
of the Senate. 


Frivay, December 9. 


Mr. Bravuey, from the committee to whom 
was referred the Message of the President of the 
United States, of the ist instant, with the com- 
munication respecting the public buildings, re- 
ported a bill making a further appropriation to- 
wards completing the two wings of the Capitol 
at the City of Washington, and for other purposes; 


value, the valuations have been so low as to reduce the | and the bill was read twice. 
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Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
pill further to amend the Judicial system of the 
United States correctly engrossed ; and the bill 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. REED, from the committee to whom was 

. referred, on the 5th instant, the memorial of Lem- 
uel Taylor and others, praying an alteration in 
the route of the mail from Washington to Ches- 
tertown, reported a bill to change the post route 
from Annapolis to Rockhall, by Baltimore to 
Rockhall; and the bill was read, and passed to 
the second reading. 

On motion, by Mr. GILES, 

Resolved, That the committee appointed on 
so much of the President’s Message as relates 
to the embargo laws, be instructed to inquire 
whether it be expedient to suspend the payment 
of certain revenue bonds given subsequent to the 
date of the act, entitled “ An act for extending 
the terms of credit on revenue bonds in certain 
cases, and for other purposes ;” and that the com- 
mittee have leave to report by bill, or otherwise. 

Mr. Gres, from the committee last mentioned, 
reported a bill supplemental to an act, entiled “An 
act for extending the terms of credit on revenue 
bonds in certain cases, and for other purposes ;” 
which was read, and passed to the second reading. 


——e 


Monpay, December 12. 

Mr. Mrrcntuu presented the memorial of the 
surviving officers of the late Revolutionary army 
and navy of the State of New York, stating 
the losses they have sustained in consequence 
of the commutation, which they were induced to 
accept in lieu of half pay for life, and praying 
relief. 

Mr. Greca presented sundry petitions from 
officers in the Pennsylvania line, on the same 
subject; and the memorials were read. 

Ordered, That they, together with one present- 
ed on the Sth instant, on the same subject, be re- 
ferred to Messrs. GREGG, Mircaiti, and. BRAD- 
Ley, to consider-and report thereon. 

Mr. Turuston presented the petition of Thom- 
as Pearson, an officer in the Revolutionary war, 
representing that, from a want of knowledge of 
the necessary proceedings, and his remote situa- 
tion, he was not placed on the pension list till the 
year 1803, although entitled under the first act of 
Congress on the subject, and praying relief; and 
the petition was read, and referred to the Secre- 
tary of War, to consider and report thereon. ~ 

The bill supplemental to an act, entitled “ An 
act for extending the terms of credit on revenue 
bonds in certain cases, and for other purposes,” was 
read the second time, as in Committee of the 
Whole, and the PRESIDENT reported it to the 
House without amendment. On the question, 
Shall this bill be engrossed and read the third 
time? it was determined in the affirmative. 

The bill to change the post route from Anna- 
polis to Rockhall, by Baltimore to Rockhall, was 
read the second time as in Committee of the 
Whole; and the President having reported the 
bill tothe House amended; on the question, Shall 


this bill be engrossed ‘and read a third time as 
amended? it-was determined in the affirmative. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “ An act authorizing the President 
to employ an additional number of revenue cut- 
ters,” in which they request the concurrence of 
the Senate. ` 

The bill was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

The bill making further provision for enforcing 
the embargo was read the second time ; and, on 
motion, it was ordered to be considered as in 
Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

The Senate resumed the third reading of the 
bill to reward Andrew Joseph. Villard for an in- 
vention of public utility; and having amended: 
the title, 

Resolved, That the bill pass, and the title there-- 
of be “An act for the relief of Andrew. Joseph 
Villard.” 

Mr. Braptgy gave notice that he should, on 
Thursday next, ask leave to bring ina bill sup- 
plementary to the act, entitled “An act for the 
more effectual preservation of peace in the ports 
and harbors of the United States, and in the wa- 
ters under their jurisdiction.” 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE EMBARGO LAWS. 


Mr. Gies, from the committee appointed the 
41th of November last, on that part of the Mes- 
sage of the President of the United States which 
relates to the embargo laws, and the measures 
necessary to enforce due observance thereof, made 
a further report, in part, of a bill to authorize and 
require the President of the United States to arm, 
man, and fit out for immediate service, all the 
public ships of war, vessels, and gunboats of the 
United States; and the bill was read, and passed 
to the second reading. 

The bill is as follows: 

« Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Cun- 


gress assembled, That the President be, and heis hereby, 


authorized and required, to cause to be fitted out, officer- 
ed, manned, and employed, as soon as may be, all the 
frigates and other armed vessels of the United States, 
including gunboats; and to cause the frigates and 
armed vessels, so soon as they can be prepared for ac- 
tual service, respectively, to be stationed at such ports 
and places on the seacoast as he may deem most ex- 
pedient, or to cruise on any part of the coast of the 
United States, or Territories thereof. 

«Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
purpose of carrying the foregoing provision into imme- 
diate effect, the President of the United States be, and 
is hereby, authorized and required, in addition to the 
number of petty officers, able seamen, ordinary sea- 
men, and boys, at present authorized by law, to ap- 
point, and cause to be engaged and employed as soon 
as may be, midshipmen, —— corporals of marines 
‘able seamen, ——— ordinary seamen and boys, 
which shall be engaged to serve for a period not.ex- 
ceeding —— years, but the President may discharge 
the same sooner, if in his judgment their services may 
be dispensed with; and to satisfy the necessary ex- 
penditures to be incurred therein, a sum not exceed- 
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ing —— dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropri- f 
ated, and shall be paid out of any moneys in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated.” 


: Tourspay, December 13. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 

motion made yesterday respecting the expense of 
the public buildings. The motion was amended 
and agreed to, as follows: 
_ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to] 
ascertain and report to the Senate the amount 
which has been already expended by the United 
States on the publie buildings in the City of 
Washington; and also to ascertain, as near as 
may be, the amount which would be required to 
complete and finish the President’s house and 
square, and the two wings of the Capitol. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Brapiey, Luoyp, and 
Smits of Maryland, be the committee. 

The bill, entitled “An act authorizing the Pre- 

sident to employ an additional number of revenue 
cutters,” was read the second time, and referred 
to Messrs.*MircaiLt, Smrra of Maryland, and 
Crawrorp, to consider and report thereon. 
_ The bill to authorize and require the President 
of the United States to arm, man, and fit out for 
immediate service, all the public ships of war, 
vessels, and gunboats, of the United States. was 
read the second time, as in Committee of the 
Whole; and the Present having reported the 
bill tothe House amended ; on the question, Shall 
this bill be engrossed and read a third time as 
amended? it was determined in the affirmative. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the second reading of the bill making 
further provision for enforcing the embargo; and, 
an.amendment having been proposed by Mr. 
Brav.ey, it was agreed that the bill, together 
with the amendment, be recommitted to the ori- 
ginal committee, further to consider and report 
thereon. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the second reading of the bill making a 
further appropriation towards completing the two 
wings of the Capitol at the City of Washington, 
and for other purposes. 

Ordered, That the consideration of the bill be 
further postponed. : 


The following Message was received from the | 


Presipent of tag Uniten States: 
To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States : 
I now transmit to both Houses of Congress a report 
of the Commissioners appointed under the act of March 
25, 1806, concerning a road from Cumberland to Ohio, 


ed the bill to change the post route from Anna- 
polis to Rockhall, by Baltimore to Rockhall, cor- 
rectly engrossed ; it was read the third time, and 
passed. . 

Mr. Trrri, from the committee, having report- 
ed the bill supplemental to an act, entitled “An 
act for extending the terms of credit on revenue 
bonds in certain cases, and for other purposes,” 
correctly engrossed ; it was read the third time, 
and passed. i 


Wepnespay, December 14. 


Mr. Greco presented the memorial of the offi- 
cers of the marine corps, praying that “ that corps 
may be so organized as to place the officers upon 
a footing, as to military promotion, with their 
brother officers in the army,” for reasons men- 
tioned in the memorial; which was read, and re- 
ferred to Messrs. Grea, Smitu of Maryland, and 
Sumrer, to consider and report thereon. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill to authorize and require the President of the 
United States to arm, man, and fit out for imme- 
diate service, all the public ships of war, vessels, 
and gunboats, of the United States, correctly en- 
grossed; the bill was read the third time, and the 
consideration thereof further postponed. 


Tuurspay, December 15. 


Mr. Gites, from the committee to whom was 
recommitted the bill making further provision 
for enforcing the embargo, reported amendments, 
which were amended and agreed to; and the 
PRESIDENT reported the bill to the House amend- 
ed; and, on motion by Mr. Crawronp, it was 
agreed to amend the 6th and 10th sections of the 
bill. On the question, Shall this bill be engrossed, 
and read the third time as amended? it was de- 
termined in the affirmative. 

On motion, by Mr. GILES, 

Ordered, That the bill to authorize and require 
the President of the United States to arm, man, 
and fit out for immediate service, all the public 
ships of war, vessels, and gunboats, of the United 
States, be recommitted to the original committee, 
further to consider and report thereon. 


FRIDAY, December 16. 


Mr. Gives, from the committee to whom was 
recommitted the bill to authorize and require the 
President of the United States to arm, man, and 
fit out for immediate service, all the public ships 
of war, vessels, and gunboats, of the United States, 
reported amendments; and theamendments were 


being a statement of the proceedings under the said | considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
act since their last report communicated to Congress, | agreed to; and the PresipENT having reported 
‘im order that Congress may be enabled to adopt such | the bill to the House amended, on the question, 
further measures as may be proper under existing cir- | Shall this bill be engrossed, and read a third time 
cumstances. as amended? it was determined in the affirm- 
a i TH. JEFFERSON. | ative: 

Decemnen 13, 1808. „Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 

The Message and report were read, and ordered | bill correctly engrossed, and it was read the third 
tolie for consideration. i time. ; 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, having report-} The Presipsnt laid before the Senate the re- 
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port of the Secretary of the Treasury, in obedi- | when strictly enforced, it will compel foreign 
ence to the act, entitled “An act to establish the | nations to respect our rights. Under these im- 
Treasury Department ;” and the report was read, | pressions, the system is to be maintained. To 
and ordered to lie for consideration. ' | enforce it, the powers of the Government are to 
Mr. Tirri, from the committee, reported the | be put in array throughout our country, especi- 
bill making ‘further provision for enforcing the | ally in places. where discontents are manifested ; 
embargo, correctly engrossed ; and the bill was | and an extension is to be given to that system of 
read the third time. On motion, by Mr. Goon- arbitrary seizures of vessels, goods, merchandise, , 
RICH, to postpone the further consideration there- | and domestic products, on suspicion of their being 
of until to-morrow; the yeas and nays having | intended for exportation, which came in with the 
been required by one fifth of the Senators present, | embargo laws, and has attended their execution. 
those who voted in the affirmative, are— In all this, sir, I see nothing that is to concili- 
Messrs. Condit, Crawford, Franklin, Gilman, Good- ate the conflicting opinions and passions of our 
rich, Hillhouse, Howland, Lloyd, Maclay, Parker, citizens, and restore concord amongst them. I 
Pickering, Smith of New York, Sumter, and Thruston. | see nothing that will invigorate the public coun- 
Those who voted in the negative, are— cils, and resuscitate the dormant spirit and re- 


Messrs. Bradley, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Kitchel, | ile me me A e 
Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Robinson, Smith of afinite obis ithout presenting to p for : asf 
Maryland, Smith of Tennesse, Tiffin, and Turner. any delinite o ject or course, are pressing orwar 

The S bei ily divided, the P our affairs into a chaos of inextricable dificul- 

A rene athe pat y the Fir ae ties. AndI cannot but regard this bill as hold- 
pent determined the question in the alirmative, | ing a prominent place among the measures lead- 
ing on that unfortunate issue. 


SATURDAY, December 17. This bill bears marks of distrust entertained 


The credentials of Mrconaet Leis, appointed a by the Government of the people, or a consider- 
Senator by the State of Penas Ivania, were | ble portion of them, and of the State authorities ; 
presented and read, and ordered ‘elie on file. it places the coasting tradé under further and 
The Senate resumed the third reading of the | vexatious restraints, as well as its general regu- 
bill to authorize and require the President of the } lations under the control of the President. It 
United States to arm. man, and fit out for im- intrenches on the municipal polity of the States, 
mediate service, all the public ships of war, ves- and the intercourse of the people in their ordi- 
sels, and. gunboats, of the United States; and | nary business. And, what above all will wound 
the blanks having been filled, and the title | the public sentiment, for the accustomed and 
amended, mild means of executing the laws by civil pro- 
" Resolved, That this bill pass, and that the title | cess through the tribunals of justice, it substi- 
thereof be “An act to provide for arming, and | tutes military, powers to be called out and exer- 
fitting out for immediate service, all the public | cised, not in aid, but in place, of the civil author- 


ships of war, vessels, and gunboats, of the United | ities. tet, ; i 
States.” ; ts To show that this is a correct delineation of 


3 an the character, principles, and provisions of the 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE EMBARGO. bill, I ask, sir, your attention to an elucidation of 


The Senate resumed the bill making further | its most important sections. 


provision for enforcing the embargo. Not having had time critically to examine the 
Mr. Gooprica- rose, and addressed the Senate first two, which have lately been introduced by 
as follows— way of amendment, I pass them without remark ; 


Mr. President: This bill, making further pro- leaving it for gentlemen who may follow, to 
vision for enforcing the embargo, requires all our | point out their extravagant and oppressive prin- 
attention, We are not on ordinary business. An | ciples. 
embargo for an indefinite period, over a great This bill, as I before observed to you, sir, sub- 
country like ours, abounding Jn rich staples and jects the coasting trade to further and vexatious 
domestic products, and carrying on in its OWN | restraints, and places it under the control of the 
vessels an extensive and profitable commerce, IS | President. 

a phenomenon in the civilized world, Weare| Tris enacted (section 2:) 


i hi ; 
about entering on the second year of this novel) « it chall not be lawful to put on board any ship, 


ech & and even ee say kesson | vessel, or boat, of any description whatever, any specie 
Waen expETEe teaches, that wit ovii produ- | or goods, wares or merchandise, either of domestic or 
cing any beneficial results, thas embroiling the foreign growth, produce, or manufacture, and the same 
choicest interests of the nation. On foreign is hereby prohibited, unless a permit particularly sta- 
Powers it has made no impression, and its ruin- | ting the articles thus to be laden shall have been pre- 
ous effect on owr Own country, we see in the | viously obtained from the collector of the district in 
waste of private property aud public revenue; | which such ship, vessel, or boat may then be, or from 
in the discontents of our citizens; in the per- | a revenue officer especially authorized by the collector 
plexed state of the public councils, and the in- | to grant such permits; nor unless the lading shall be 
creasing difficulties that are fast gathering round | made under the inspection of the proper revenue offi- 
the Government. The friends of the embargo | cers, nor unless the owner or owners, consignee, Or 
say, that it has been evaded and violated, but that | factor of such ship, vessel, or boat shall, with the mas- 
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ter, have given bond with one or more sureties to the 
United States, in a sum six times the value of the ves- 
sel and cargo, that the vessel shall not leave the port 
without a clearance, nor shall, when leaving the port, 
proceed to a foreign port or place, nor shall put any 
-article on board of any other vessel ; and that the whole 
cargo shall be relanded either in the port where the ves- 
sel may then be, or in such other port of the United 
States as shall be designated in the clearance. And it 
shall’be lawful for the collectors of the customs to re- 
fuse permission to put any cargo on board any such 
ship, vessel, or boat, whenever in their opinion thereis 


carried on in rivers, bays, sounds, and lakes. It 
is there enacted : 

“That the collectors -of the customs be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to grant, under such general in- 
structions as the President of the United States may 
give to that effect, a general permission to ships, ves- 
sels, or boats, whose employment has uniformly been 
confined to the navigation of bays, sounds, rivers, or 
lakes within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
when it can be done without danger of the embargo 
being violated, to take on board at any time such arti- 
cles of domestic or foreign growth as may be designa- 


an intention to violate the embargo, or whenever they Í ted in such general permission or permissions, bond 
shall have received instructions to that effect by direc- {with one or more sureties being previously given to 
tion of the President oE the rae Staten. F roviléd, | the United States by the owner, owners, consignee, or 
That nothing contained in t is section shall be con- | factors of such ship, vessel, or boat, and by the master 
strued to extend to any ship, vessel, or boat, uniformly | thereof, in an amount equal to three hundred dollars 


employed in the navigation only of bays, sounds, riv- 
ers, and lakes within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, which shall have obtained a general permis- 
sion, agreeably to the provisions in the fourth section 
of this act.” 


The third. section regulates all that branch of 
the coasting trade not confined to rivers, bays, 
sounds, and lakes. 


The sum required in the bond is six times the 
value of vessel and cargo, and, as is said by those 
well informed, in most cases will amount to fif- 
teen or twenty thousand dollars. It is appre- 
hended, that many coasters will not be able to 
obtain sureties for that sum. Many of the own- 
ers of coasting vessels are men of moderate prop- 
erty, belonging to the middle class of society in 
point of wealth, the most numerous and not least 
meritorious of citizens, whom sudden and ad- 
verse changes, aud consequent loss of business, 
first affect and depress. 

Should the excessive amount of the bonds drive 
this description of coasters out of their regular 
employment, and throw it into the hands of com- 
petitors of larger capitals, we shall have an ad- 
ditional evil to those growing out of the embargo 
to deprecate. The coasting trade is nearly ruined 
already by the destruction of foreign trade. Both 
these valuable interests, like the otherinterests of 
a free and commercial people, are interwoven 
with each other; and while we are shut out from 
a coumercial intercourse with the rest of the 
world, the Government ought to afford by every. 
facility in-its power an encouragement to a com- 
mercial intercourse between the States. 

The collectors may refuse permission to put a 
cargo on board of any ship, vessel, or boat speci- 
fied in this section, whenever in their opinion 
there is an intention to violate the embargo, or 
whenever they shall have received instructions 
to that effect by direction of the President of the 
United States. 


Hereby the collectors are deputed to be vice- 
roys over commerce in the spheres they occupy 
under. the supremacy of the President. As we 
shall meet with an analogous provision in a sub- 
sequent paragraph, I at present waive further re- 
marks on the dangerous policy of vesting the 
President with such enormous powers. 

The fifth section treats of the trade uniformly 


| for each ton of said vessel; that such vessel shall not 
during the time limited in the condition of the bond, 
depart from any district of the United States without 
having previously obtained a clearance, nor until the 
master or commander shall have delivered to the col- 
lector or surveyor of the port of departure a manifest 
of the whole cargo on board; that the said vessel shall 
not, during the time abovementioned, proceed to any 
other port than that mentioned in her clearance, or put 
any article on board of any other vessel, or be employed 
in any foreign trade; and that on every voyage or trip 
the whole of the cargo shall be landed in a port of the 
United States within the bay, sound, rivers, or lakes to 
which the navigation of such vessel is confined.” 

The amount of the bond prescribed in this 
clause is three hundred dollars for each ton of 
the vessel; and it is not less objectionable on ac- 
count of its magnitude, than in the case I have 
just animadverted on, whether compared with 
the relative abilities of the two classes of coast- 
ers on whom the respective provisions operate, 
or the objects in view; and it is more grievous 
to the districts of country dependent on trade, 


The navigation of the ocean we deny, and have 
long denied to our citizens; that between States 
is impeded, and I fear we are going on from time 
to time, by piecemeal, to offer up the trade be- 
tween districts of the same State, at the shrine 
of our embargo system. 

The coasting trade is placed under the regula- 
tion of the President by this bill: 

1st. Collectors may refuse permission to put a 
cargo on board of any ship, vessel or boat, in any 
case where they have their own personal suspi- 
cions that it is intended for foreign exportation, 
and in every case which may be comprehended 
within the scope of any general instructions, is- 
sued by command of the President. But there 
is a proviso as to coasting vessels uniformly em- 
ployed in the navigation of bays, sounds, rivers, 
and lakes, which shall have obtained a general 
permission. 

2d. General permissions may be granted to 
the last mentioned vessels, under such general 
instructions as the President of the United States 
may give, when it can be done without danger of 
the embargo being violated, to take on board 
such articles as may be designated in such gene- 
ral permission or permissions. 


and intimately connected with its prosperity., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ties and forfeitures awarded to guilt, from a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, when it is entitled to an 
acquittal in a court of justice. 

Ít is made lawful by the seventh section of the 
bill for collectors to withhold a license or register 
for a vessel when sold, unless a bond shall be given . 
by the owner previous to the sale, that such ship 
or vessel shall not contravene the embargo acts. 

This provision infringes an essential right of 
property, and is as oppressive as it is unjust. 
Owners of vessels already deprived of their use 
by the embargo, are to be prevented from dispo- 
sing of them in payment of their debts, or for 
other purposes, unless on condition of becoming 
bound for the good behaviour of all future own- 
ers of the vessel in respect of the embargo acts, 
as long as they shall continue. 

The sections I have considered, principally af- 
fect merchants and seafaring men in their busi- 
ness, at stores, custom-houses, about wharves, 
ships, and vessels, But other sections take a 
wider range, and intrench on the ordinary con- 
cerns of the great body of the people, by the 
powers they give for unreasonable and arbitrary 
searches for, and seizures of their property. 

Collectors of the customs throughout the Uni- 
ted States, by the tenth section, are empowered 
to take into custody, specie, or any articles of 
domestic growth or manufacture, under these 
circumstances, when deposited in unusual places, 
in unusual quantities, in places where there is 
reason to believe they are intended for exporta- 
tion in vessels, sleighs, or other carriages, or in 
any manner apparently on their way towards the 
territories of foreign nations, or a place whence 
such articles are intended to be exported. And, 
when taken into custody they are not permitted 
to be removed without bonds being given for 
their being. relanded in some place whence, in 
the opinion of the collector, there is no danger 
of their being exported. 


By these general instructions, the President 
may prescribe the kind and quantity of exports 
from, and imports into the individual States, and 
from and to the particular districts within a State. 
He may suspend them in part or in whole. 

The power of issuing general instructions now 
proposed to be given to the President by law, he 
exercised in the recess of Congress, and in my 
opinion, without law. The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts was authorized to give certificates, or 
licenses for the importation of flour into that 
State; and, under general instructions from the 
President, without personal suspicion of his own, 
‘the collector at Charleston, in South Carolina, 
detained a vessel; which called forth the inde- 
pendent exercise of the judicial power of the cir- 
euit court in that State, to control the President’s 
instructions. I am sensible the Administration 
and its friends have an arduous task in executing 
the embargo ; difficulties beset them on every 
side; difficulties inherent in the measure itself, 
and not to be overcome by accumulating rigor- 
ous penalties, and an extension of the Executive 
power. The power to regulate commerce is 
vested in Congress, and by granting it to the 
President, do we not transfer to him one of the 
most important and delicate of the Legislative 
powers? What State would have adopted the 
Constitution, if it had been foreseen that this 
power would be granted to any man, however 
distinguished by office ? 

Į will in this place notice one ortwo objection- 
able clauses in the bill not immediately connected 
with either of the points I have discussed. 

By a clause in the eighth section, it is provi- 
ded, that in a suit ona bond for not relanding 
goods, wares, and merchandise, and failing to 
produce a certificate thereof, capture, distress, or 
any other accident shall not be given in-plea or 
admitted in evidence in any such suit. The doc- 
trine here assumed, that capture, distress, or any 
other accident shall not be pleaded or given in Without warrant founded on proof, from sus- 
evidence, infringes the first principles of justice, | picion only, may this unbounded license be exer- 
and involves innocence in the punishment of cised. Our houses, heretofore our castles, and 
guilt, together with its disgraceful and ruinous | the secure abodes of our families, may be thrown 
consequences. The crime created by the bill, is | open to the visits of collectors to search for and 
that of a person’s clearing out a vessel and cargo | seize our money and goods, whenever instigated 
for a port in the United States, and voluntarily by suspicion, prejudice, resentment, OY party 
going, contrary to law, to a foreign port. To a | spirit. i 
case of capture, or being prevented by the act of| No place is to be protected ; the people may 
God from reaching the destined port, there can | everywhere be exposed, at home, on the way, 
be no pretence of crime. And will Congress | and abroad. Specie and goods thus seized with- 
declare an offence by statute, and deny to a party | out warrant, and on suspicion only, are not to be 
accused the right of pleading and giving in evi- removed unless and until bond with sureties shall 
dence the only matter of fact that goes to his | be given for landing or delivering the same in 
exculpation? Of what use is the trial by jury, | some place of the United States, whence, in the 
for ages revered as the palladium of innocence | opinion of the collector, there shall not be any 
against the oppression. of power, if it may thus | danger of such articles being exported. These 


be narrowed down and perverted? And for what provisions strike at the vital principles of a free 
cause is this principle to be introduced? Are 


Government; and are they not contrary to the 
courts and juries distrusted.? And therefore is it 


fourth and sixth articles of amendments to the 
that the established usages and rules of trial are Constitution ? Are not these searches and seiz- 
: to be abandoned? The Secretary of the Treas- | ures, without warrant, on the mere suspicion of 
' ury, it is said, may remit and mitigate forfeitures | & collector, unreasonable searches and seizures ? 


and penalties, and he will give relief. So inno- And is not a man thereby to be deprived of prop- 
cence is to sue, as a favor, for relief, from penal- | erty without due process of law? 
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“That ‘the powers given to the collectors by this or 


any other act respecting the embargo, to detain any 
vessel, or to take into their custody any articles for the 
purpose of preventing violations of the embargo, shall be 
exercised in conformity with such instructions as the 
President may give, and such general rules as he may 
prescribe for that purpose, made in pursuance of the 
powers aforesaid ; which instructions and general rules 
‘the collectors shall be bound to obey; nor shall they 
be liable to any action, suit, or judgment on account 
of any detenticn of a vessel, or for having taken arti- 
cles into their custody in conformity with such in- 
structions and general rules.” 

Here Presidential instructions receive their last 
seal and stamp of authority. They are made 
binding upon collectors, and, for acts done in 
pursuance of those instructions, they are to be 
irresponsible. 

These instructions, according to the terms of 
the bill, are to become the supreme law of the 
land, and obligatory on the courts of the United 
States and of the States. It may be said that to 
render them authoritative, the instructions must 
be in pursuance of the powers granted by the 
bill to the collectors, and that they are mere Ex- 
ecutive'directions given for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a uniform and systematic course of pro- 
ceedings among collectors. If indeed this be 
their object, why is the clause inserted? Since 
the establishment of the Treasury Department, 
it has been the practice of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury to issue instructions to subordinate offi- 
cers; but this favorite embargo, to which all 
considerations are made to bend, offers the first 
instance of an attempt to give to them the foree 
of laws. And a critical attention to the section 
shows that such is its intendment. Although it 
is declared that, to have the effect of laws, the 


President’s instructions must be in pursuance of 


the powers granted by the bill to the collectors, 
it.is to be remembered that collectors are to act 
in particular cases on their discretion, under the 
President’s instructions, which are to be general, 
and neither the one nor the other are to be de- 
fined or limited by any precise rule. Both are 
arbitrary within the spheres of their general au- 
thorities, and the President’s instructions are ab- 
solute on the collectors, and attempted to be made 
absolute on the court for their indemnity. They 
are issued from time to time as supplementary 
laws to enforce the embargo. No direction is 
given by the bill for their being published, while 
they necessarily must and will have important 
effects upon the rights and liberties of our citi- 
zens. It would still be some consolation if this 
unpleasant inquiry might stop here, but we must 
enter on a more painful duty. I have before 
asked by what means are these unprecedented 
powers to be executed? They are to be execu- 
ted by military force, not to be employed in aid 
of the civil authority, but in the first instance in 


the place, and to the exclusion of the civil au- 
thority. By the twelfth section 

«Itis made lawful for the President of the United 
States, or such other person as he shall have empow- 
ered, to employ such part of the land or naval forces 
of the United States, or of the militia thereof, as may 
be judged necessary for the purpose, in conformity 
with the provisions of this and other acts respecting 
the embargo, of preventing the illegal departure of 
any ship or vessel, or of taking into custody and 
guarding any articles of domestic growth, produce, or 
manufacture, and also for the purpose of preventing 
and suppressing any armed or riotous assemblage of 
persons resisting the custom-house officers in the. exer- 
cise of their duties, or in any manner opposing „the 
execution of the laws laying an embargo, or otherwise 
violating, or assisting and abetting violations of the 


The military may be employed by such person 
as the President may have empowered. He may 
designate, at certain places in the States, persons 
to call out such part of the land or naval forces 
of the United States, or of the militia, as may. be 
judged necessary. Those will be selected who 
are most convenient and in all respects qualified 
to act in the scenes to which they may becalled. 
In these appointments the Senate is,to. have no 
concurrence. They are to bePresidential agents 
for issuing requisitions to the standing army, for 
militia; and not amenable to any tribunal for 
their conduct. Heretofore a delicate and respect- 
ful attention has heen paid to the State authori- 
ties on this subject. The requisitions of the Gen- 
eral Government for the militia have been made 
to the Governors of the States; and what rea- 
son is there for taking a different course to en- 
force the embargo ? : 

Under our present system have not insurrections 
been suppressed, rebellions quelled, and combi- 
nations and resistance against lawful authority 
overcome, by the force of the General Govern- 
ment in co-operation with. the State govern- 
ments? Is not the authority of the marshals 
competent to the execution of the laws? I see 
no cause for these arrays of the military through- 
out the country, and the unrestrained license that 
is to be given to its operations. Ft is a funda- 
mental principle of a free government, “ that the 
military be kept in subordination to the civil 
power,” and never be put in motion until those 
be found incompetent to preserve the. public 
peace and authority. But, by the provisions of 
this bill, these Presidential agents may call out 
the standing army or militia, or part of them, to 
follow in the collector’s train, to seize specie and 
goods in houses, stores, and elsewhere, and gen- 
erally for executing the embargo laws. And 
even the public peace, so far as respects the sup- 
pressing armed and riotous assemblages of per- 
sons resisting the custom-house officers in the 
exercise of their duties, it would seem can no 
longer be confided to the States, and it is thought 
necessary to surround custom-house officers with 
bands of the standing army or militia. 

The bill before us is bottomed. on a report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. How often were 
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tual effect unconstitutional. In thus character- 
izing the bill, he meant no reflection on the com- 
mittee who reported it; they had undoubtedly 
taken a different view of the subject from what 
he had, and if he (Mr. L.) was mistaken in the 
estimation he had formed of it, he would rejoice 
more than any member of the committee. 

By the third section of the bill, said Mr. L. it 
is enacted, that it shall not be lawful to pat on 
board any ship, vessel, or boat, any specie, goods, 
wares, or merchandise, unless the owner, or own- 
ers, consignee or factor, of such ship, vessel, or 
boat, shall with the master have given bond, with 
one or more sureties to the United States, in a 
sum six times the value of the vessel and cargo, 
that the vessel shall not leave the port without a 
clearance, &c. And by the fifth section it is en- 
acted, that general permission shall be given to 
vessels that have been uniformly employed in the 
navigation of baysand rivers, still to navigate the 
same, provided the owners and master, with sure- 
ties, shall first give bond to the amount of three 
hundred dollars, for every ton of such vessel so 
employed; which, ona vessel of one hundred tons 
burden, would amount to thirty thousand dollars. 

Requisitions of bonds to this amount, Mr. L. 
said, were in his opinion excessive. He would 
instance the effect of them on the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, not that he conceived they were le- 
gislating for a particular State, but he adduced 
the circumstances of that State in illustration of 
the principles of the bill, because they were most 
familiar to him; other States were in different 
degrees undoubtedly similarly circumstanced. 
The Hudson alone found employment for near 
two thousand coasting vessels. 

A very large coasting trade, said Mr. L., was 
carried on between the principal seaports in old 
Massachusettsand the District of Maine; thistrade, 
for the most part, is prosecuted in lumber, lime, 
and firewood, towards the Autumn or the close 
of the year, principally in the latter. The inhab- 
itants of the old seaports are notin the habit of 
burning coal for fuel, they make use almost en- 
tirely of firewood, for a great part of their sup- 
plies of which they rely on the District of Maine, 
and this trade is alike important to the inhabitants 
of that district, who depend in some measure on 
the sale of their wood and lumber for their sup- 
port. They almost exclusively own the vessels 
engaged in this trade; these vessels are from eighty 
to one hundred or one hundred and twenty tons 
burden—some of them are worth three or four 
thousand dollars ; it will be a fair average to esti- 
mate them at two thousand dollars each ; the car- 
goes may be worth from three to five hundred 
dollars: thus then, one of these vessels and a cargo 
would be worth about two thousand five hundred 
dollars; and bonds for six times this amount, or 
fifteen thousand dollars, will be required for every 
trip they make, for only about three or four weeks 
employment for their vessels, 

The coasters are generally of a respectable but 
not wealthy class of persons, they inhabit a new 
country, thinly settled ; for the land they occupy, 
many of them are partially indebted, as well as 


standing armies? Then no such Executive pre- 
rogatives were claimed as this bill contains; no 
such attempts made as here are made for intrench- 
ments on the internal policy of the States, and 
the ordinary concerns of the people; and then our 
Army, small in comparison with the present es- 
tablishment, was kept aloof from the affairs of 
the State, and the persons and property of the 
eitizens. Our country was happy, prosperous, 
and respected. The present crisis is portentous. 
Internal disquiets will not be healed, nor public 
sentiment controlled, by precipitate and rash 
measures. Itis time for the public councils to 
pause. This bill, sir, ought not to pass. It strikes 
at the vital principles of our republican system. 
It proposes to place the country in a time of 
peace under military law, the first appearance of 
which ought here to be resisted with all our tal- 
ents and efforts. It proposes to introduce a mil- 
itary despotism, to which freemen can never 
submit, and which can never govern except by 
terror and carnage. 

Mr. Turuston, now moved to recommit the 
bill, which was determined in the negative. 


5 


And after debate, the Senate adjourned. 


Monpay, December 19. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the bill- making further 
provision for enforcing the embargo. 


Mr. Liovp stated, that he had no objection to 
the recommitment of the bill, as proposed by 
the gentleman from Vermont. He had wished 
for the postponement of it in the second reading, 
put the Senate had chosen to order otherwise; he 
had however then said, that he should not feel 
precluded from offering his reasons against some 
of the details, as well as against the general prin- 
ciples of the bill in the third reading; and as he 
had no reason to suppose that he should be one 
of the two additional members proposed to be 
placed on the committee, and as,on a former day, 
those who were opposed to the bill were called on 
to give their reasons before it should be commit- 
ted, he would now do it, in order, that if his ob- 


servations were of any weight, they might receive 
from the committee, to whom the subject was 
again to be referred, such consideration as they 
would merit. 

Mr. L. observed, that he had not risen to oppose 
the bill because the object.of it was to enforce a 
law to the policy of which he was adverse, but 
he was opposed to the bill, because, in itself, it 
appeared to him to contain provisions which 
would be extremely injuriousand vexatious to the 
citizens, and principles which, in his view of them, 
were arbitrary in their nature, and in their vir- 
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for the equipment of their vessels. Under present 
circumstances, in many-cases, the whole vicinity, 
for an extent of several miles, could not muster 
fifteen thousand dollars in money, to pay the 
penalty, provided the law was violated; the con- 
sequence must be, either that the regulation must 
be a fallacy on account of insufficient bondsmen 
being given, and be a mere business of vexation, 
or the trade would in many instances be abandoned 
from inability of the owners of vessels to procure 
such bondsmen as would be acceptable to the col- 
lector, If the latter were the case, and the princi- 
pal part of the trade were cut off, the inhabitants 
of that part of Massachusetts, who have hitherto 
received their firewood from Maine, might be 

. greatly incommoded for the supplies of an indis- 
pensable necessary of life, in a climate so inclem- 
entas the one they inhabit ; while the inhabitants 
of Maine would be equally distressed, from being 
interdicted from the pursuit of their ordinary oc- 
cupations, from being deprived of a market for 
almost the only cash article they now possess, 
from procuring clothes to cover them, or of ob- 
taping food for their subsistence, for in many 
parts of that district they do not raise corn enough 
for their consumption. 

And, said Mr. L., what right has Congress to 
prohibit such a trade as this, for an indefinite pe- 
riod? It was not given by the Constitution, nor 
in his opinion was it by any means certain that 
Congress possessed it; perhaps gentlemen were not 
aware on how frail a tenure it might’be considered 
that they held even theright to regulate this trade; 
it might be found to rest on no more solid a ba- 
sis than that of sufferance. He knew that there 
was a sweeping clause in the Constitution, on 
which the gentlemen placed great reliance, that 
Congress should possess the power to make all 
laws that might be necessary for carrying the 
Constitution into effect—but he also knew that 
in all political contracts, whatever. was not spe- 
cially given, was retained. He also knew that 
amendments to the Constitution, whenever they 
clashed with the original stipulations in the Con- 
stitution, were of superior force—and by the 11th 
and 12th amendments, it is expressly declared, 
that the “enumeration in the Constitution of 
‘ certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
4 disparage others retained by the people. That 
t the powers not delegated to the United States 
‘by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
t States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
tor the people.” 

Now, said Mr. L., what is the authority given 
by the Constitution to the General Government 
with regard to commerce—it is comprised in two 
lines—“ Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” Now 
apply this to the coasting trade between two ports 
in the same State—take for example the ports of 
Boston and Portland—and if this trade be nota 
trade with foreign nations, a trade among the 
several States, or a trade with the Indian tribes, 
then. sir, whence arises your power even to reg- 
ulate it, except from sufferance ? It may 


that it is natural to suppose the framers of the 
Constitution meant to give to the General Gov- 
ernment the same power to regulate a trade be- 
tween two ports in the same State,as between 
two ports in different States—but if their inten- 
tion were ascertained, it would not become law; 
it may be a casus omissus, but that does not alter 
the fact. 

It is true this trade has been regulated by the 
General Government—so long as the regulations 
were not oppressive, it made no difference to the 
State, or to the public, whether the regulations 
came from the General, or from the State Gov- 
ernment, and probably would never be objected 
to. But screw up these regulations so tightly, as 
to deprive the citizens of their accustomed avo- 
cations, take from them the means of subsistence, 
and your authority to do this will be questioned ; 
and should this bill be passed into a law, anda 
coaster, engaged in trade between Boston and 
Portland, was to violate the provisions of it, be 
indicted for so doing, and convicted thereof, and 
was to demur to the constitutionality of the law, 
it is very doubtful, said Mr. L., if there could be 
found a judge on the judicial bench of the United 
States that would inflict on him its penalties. 

In the sixth section of the bill it is stated, that 
if any ship, vessel, or boat, not having a general 
permission, and giving a general bond as prescribed 
by the act, shall take on board any specie, goods, 
wares, or merchandise, contrary to the provisions 
of the act, such ship, vessel or boat, with the goods, 
wares, and merchandise, shall be wholly forfeited, 
and the owner or owners shall moreover forfeit 
and pay asum equal to the value of the ship, ves- 
sel or boat, and of the cargo put on board the same. 
Can gentlemen, said Mr. L., be aware of the op- 
eration of this clause? Suppose he had chartered 
a vessel a fortnight since to a merchant of Balti- 
more, and this merchant after the passing of the 
present act, and contrary to the provisions of it, 
attempted to evade the embargo, sent the vessel 
to sea witha cargo often, twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars, and was detected; was he, the owner of 
the vessel, Mr. L. asked, not only to lose his ves- 
sel, but also again to lose the value of ten, twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars in addition, as the case 
may be, for the misconduct of another man, of 
which misconduct he had neither the knowledge 
or suspicion, nor the power to control or prevent 
it? The provisions of the second section are still 
more exceptionable with regard to sleighs, wag- 
ons, and carriages. Suppose a man of respecta- 
ble appearance should have his carriage destroyed 
or broke to pieces by accident in Boston, and 
should hire of a hackney coachman, a carriage, 
without hiring of the same person a driver and 
horses, to proceed to New York; suppose that 
after getting to New York, instead of returning 
the carriage to Boston, the person who has hired 
it, proceeds with it towards Canada, puts into the 
carriage fifteen or twenty thousand dollars in 
gold, and is afterwards detected ; is the hackney 
coachman not only to lose his carriage, and three 
times the amount carried in it—to lose his house, 


be said | his entire property—to be stripped naked, not for 
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a crime committed by him, but for lawfully pur- 
suing a business which he bad prosecuted not 
only without censure, but with commendations 
on his industry, perhaps for twenty years before ? 
This cannot be, as the gentleman froin Kentucky 
(Mr. Turuston) has said, with reference to some 
of the provisions of this bill. It is too monstrous 
a principle of legislation’ ever to be-carried into 
effect,in any free country on the face of the earth. 
But, sir, said Mr. L bad.as this is, the next 
section is still worse; by that section itis enacted 
‘That the person or persons, whose names do, or 
t may appear, as owner or owners of any ships or 
t vessels, either in the certificates of registry, en- 
t rolment, or license of any such ship or vessel, or 
t on the last custom-house document issued before 
t the passing this-act, shall be reputed as the true 
‘owner or owners of such ship or vessel, and be 
t Hiable.to the payment of all penalties which may 
© be incurred by the owners of such ship or vessel, 
‘ by reason of any violation of any of the provi- 
t sions of this act, or of the act laying an em- 
t bargo.” It is well known, said Mr. L., to all 
mercantile men, that the custom-house officers 
will not let the owners of ships keep their own 
registers ; SO soon as the vessel enters, the register 
is taken from the captain by the collector, nor 
can the owner get it or obtain a new one until 
the vessel is again loaded and ready for sea. 
Suppose, said Mr. L., he had sold a vessel last 
January for ten thousand dollars, to a man whom 
he knew nothing about, who had paid him the 
purchase money—in consequence of the embargo, 
this purchaser of the vessel had not been able to 
send her to sea until this time; but perhaps a fort- 
night after-the passing this bill, he puts a valua- 
“ple cargo on board the vessel, attempts to evade 
the law, and is discovered; am I, sajd Mr. L., to 
be punished to the amount of the vessel ang her 
cargo? Am I to be reduced from affluence to beg- 
gary for the conduct of a man with whom [have 
no more concern than with an inhabitant of Kam- 
schatka, and of whose doings I had no more know- 
ledge—merely because I sold him a piece of pro- 
perty and conveyed it to him in conformity with 
a special Jaw of the United States, twelve months 
before the existence of the law, under which I 
am punished for this offence? This is not only 
an ex post facto law—it is punishing the innocent 
with the guilty—it is going one step beyond the 
Mosaical regulation mentioned by the gentleman 
from Vermont, (Mr. Braptey,) it is not only 
punishing the man that owned the bullock, but 
itis punishing the person who sold the cow, that 
brought the bullock, that committed the injury! 
This, said, Mr. L., may be sport to us, but it will 
be death to the victims who come under the oper- 
ation of the bill, should it ever become a law. 
Mr. L. observed, that there were other minor 
objections to the bill, with the enumeration of 
which, as the bill would be committed, he should 
not then trouble the Senate—but with regard to 
the authority given to the President, under him to 
the collectors, to arrest and detain the property of 
the citizens on suspicion; with regard to the ex- 
emption granted to the collectors from actions at 


ceases to be a free one. 


law, or civil process in consequence of their con- 
duet under instructions received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and with regard to the 
authority given the President, to delegate the 
power to whomsoever he might please—to call 
into actual service the militia of the United 
States, without reference to the State authori= 
lies—he considered them as principles totally 
hostile and repugnant to the feelings and all the 
political institutions of the American people. 

Mr. L. said, he knew that the Constitution of 
the United States was the paramount law of the 
land, but he also knew, that Constitution possess- 
ed only the powers that were given to it, and 
that, as well as the several State constitutions, it 
was predicated upon the same broad principles of 
civil and rational liberty—principles which can- 
not be infringed in a free country ; forin whatever 
country these principles are violated, that country 
Among these principles 
are the following : 

All men have certain, natural, essential, and 
inalienable rights—and among them, the right of 
enjoying and defending their rights and liberties ; 
of acquiring and possessing and defending pro- 


perty. 


Bach individual of the society has a right to 
be protected by it, in the enjoyment of his life, 


liberty, and property, according to standing laws. 


Every man ought to find a certain remedy by 
having recourse to the laws for all wrongs done 
his person, property, or character he ought to 
obtain right and justice freely and without being 
obliget to purchase it—promptly, and without 
delay. 

Every citizen has a right to be secure from all 
unreasonable searches, and seizures of his person, 
his house, his. papers, and all his possessions. 

Laws made to punish for actions done before 
the existence of such laws, and which have not 
been declared crimes by preceding laws, are un- 


just, oppressive, and inconsistent with the funda- 


mental principles of a free Government. 

The military shall be kept in entire subser- 
viency to the civil power. 

In free Governments, the Legislative, the Ju- 
dicial, and Executive branches ought forever to 
be kept distinct, in order that they may be Gov- 
ernments of laws, and not of men. 

Now, sir, (said Mr. L.) it appears to me, by 
this bill, that every one of these principles is 
violated. 

Instead of the citizens being subject to standing 
laws perspicuously formed, and which promul- 
gate offences before punishment is inflicted for 
the commission of them, by this bill they may be 
made to suffer not for crimes, but for lawful and 
commendable actions performed in the usual 
course of their ordinary business, many months 
before such a law as this was even thonght of. 
Instead of their being placed under the dominion 
of a Government of laws and not of men, they 
may, by this bill, be a to the arbitrary 
wiil, whim, caprice, ma evolence, misconstruc- 
tion, or misinformation ofan individual; and, Mr. 
L. said, it made no difference in opinion, whether 
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this individual were the President of the United 
States, or a collector—they were both haman 
beings, and as much liable to error; the principle 
being radically wrong in itsclf, the person acting 
tinder it, could not sanction it. 

Instead of the citizens obtaining justice prompt- 
ly and without delay—instead of their being able 
to find speedy redress for all wrongs done to their 
persons, their character and their property—in 
consequence of the attacks of the soldiery, of an 
unfounded imputation to violate the laws of their 
country, or an undue arrestation and detention 
of their property—a shield was interposed be- 
tween them and the irntuediate wrong-doer—they 
could not come into legal contact with him. The 
laws had lost their office with regard to collec- 
tors. And if it were possible to conceive, that a 
President of the United States, from miscon- 
struction, from inattention, mistake, mental de- 
rangement, or corrupt views, could give unau- 
thorized instructions to the collectors, and the 
citizens were to suffer severely under them; Mr. 
L. said, it appeared to him, that the only course 
they could pursue to obtain redress, was to insti- 
tute a suit against the incumbent or the indivi- 
dual who might be in the office of the President, 
andwith this suit to travel on from the district 
court to the circuit court, from the circuit court 
to the Supreme Court, from Passamaquoddy to 
Washington—and after dancing attendance sev- 
eral months at this city, if they were successful 
in the issue of the suit, and were also so fortunate 
as to have a very liberal jury, they might stand 
some chance to get a verdict in their favor, with 
or without one half the value of the loss of their 
time.and the expenses of the prosecution. 

Instead, said Mr. L., of the military being kept 
in strict subordination to the civil authority—in- 
stead of the three great branches of Government 
being kept for ever distinct, it appeared to him, 
that the military was exalted above the civil 

‘power; that the three distinguishing features of 
free Government, the Legislative, the Judicial 
and the Executive—instead of: their being kept 
forever separate—were by this bill amalgamated 
aud absorbed by an individual, who on the slight- 
est. circumstances in nature, on trifles light as 
air, gets his suspicions excited; on these suspi- 
cions he forms an opinion, on which opinion he 
passes judgment, and this judgment he is author- 
ized to carry into effect, against perhaps an un- 
offending citizen, with the whole military force 
of the United States within his district, if it be 
necessary for him to employ it. 

‘This state of things, said Mr. L., cannot be; he 
meant not to wound the feelings of any gentle- 
man, but he must speak freely on the subject ; 
principles of this sort appeared to him more nearly 
allied tothe bow-string discipline of a Turkish 
despotism, than to the pure and wholesome laws 
of a free and elective Republic. The entire con- 
viction which gentlemen might feel in their own 
minds, that the person to whom these powers 
were given would not abuse them, ought to form 
no-excuse for enacting such laws; they were not 
legislating for themselves alone, but also for pos- 


terity. If there were no other objections to the 
bill under consideration, it contained precedents 
of the most dangerous tendency, which might in 
future, if not at present, be perverted to the worst 
of purposes. For these reasons, Mr. L. said, he 
was opposed to the bill, and he both hoped and 
trusted it never could nor would pass into a law 
of the United States. ` 

When Mr. Luoyp had concluded, on motion, 
by Mr. BrapLey, the bill was recommitted to the 
original committee; and Messrs. Crawrorp and 
Turuston were added to the committee, further 
to consider and report thereon. 


Turspay, December 20. 


A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act authorizing the payment 
of certain pensions by the Secretary of War, at 
the seat of Government,” in which they request 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The bill was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

Mr. Giles, from the committee to whom was 
recommitted the bill making further provision 
for enforcing the embargo, reported amendments, 


which were agreed to as in Committee of the ` 


Whole; and the bill was further amended, and 
the Prestpent reported the bill to the House ac- 
cordingly. On the question, Shall this bill be en- 
grossed and read the third time as amended? it 
was determined in the affirmative. 


Wepnespay, December 21. 

The Presipent communicated the petition of 
Eunice Hunt, widow of the late Thomas Hunt, 
Colonel Commandant of the first regiment Uni- 
ted States’ infantry, stating the “numberless dis- 
tresses of indigence to which she is exposed, in 
a remote corner of the territories of the United 
States,” and praying such relief as may to Con- 
gress be deemed proper; and the petition was read 
and referred to Messrs. Mrrcnitt, FRANKLIN, 
and Sumvrer, to consider and report thereon. 

Mr. BRADLEY, from the committee appointed 
on the 13th instant, to ascertain and report the 
expenditures and probable estimates in relation 
to the public buildings in the City of Washing- 
ton, made report; which was read for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitcuity, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill, entitled “An act authori- 
zing the President to employ an additional num- 
ber of revenue cutters,” reported an amendment; 
which was read and ordered to lie for considera- 
tion. 

The bill, entitled “An act authorizing the pay- 
ment of certain pensions by the Secretary of 
War, at the seat of Government,” was read the 
second time, and referred to Messrs. ANDERSON, 
Tirrin, and Rosinson, to consider and report 
thereon. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill making further provision for enforcing the. 
embargo correctly engrossed. 
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A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitied “An act for the relief of Withiam 
White and others;” also, a bill, entitled “An act 
authorizing the proprietors of squares and lots in 
the city of Washington to have the same subdi- 
vided and admitted to record;” in which bills 
they request the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE EMBARGO. 


The bill making further provision for enfor- 
cing the embargo was read the third time; and 
the title having been amended— 

Mr. Gives said, I am sensible that I owe an 
apology to the Senate, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, for not having made an exposition of the 
objects and principles of the bill, reported for 
consideration, at an earlier stage of the discus- 
sion. This omission has not in the smallest de- 
gree been influenced by any apprehension, that 
these principles are indefensible ; but, in some de- 
gree, from a desire to screen myself, as much as 
possible, from intermixing in discussions; a task 
which is never agreeable, but is at present pecu- 
liarly distressing and afflicting to my feelings. I 
also thought that the session had already been 
sufficiently fruitful of discussions intimately con- 
nected with the bill before us; and that the public 
interests, at this time, required action. I know, 
too, sir, that I owe an apology to the Senate, for 
the great number of amendments which, under 
their indulgence, has been made to this bill after 
it was first presented to their consideration. But, 
sir, you will find some apology in the intrinsic 
difficulty and delicacy of the subject itself, and 
also in the disposition manifested by the commit- 
tee, to give to the objections made by the oppo- 
nents of the bill, that respectful attention to 
which many of them were certainly entitled, and 
to accommodate its provisions, as far as possible, 
to the views of those gentlemen. After every 
effort, however, to effect this object, it still ap-- 
pears that the bill presents temptations for ad- 
dressing the popular sensibility too strong to be 
resisted by gentlemen in the opposition. They 
have, accordingly, with great zeal and ability, 
described the provisions of the bill as dangerous 
and alarming to. the rights and liberties of the 
people. This, sir, is the common course of op- 
position, and applies to every strong measure 
requiring the exercise of much Executive discre- 
tion. I think, however, I shall be able to show 
that there is no new principle contained in the 
provisions of that bill; but that every provision 
it contains is amply justified by precedents in 
pre-existing laws, which have not been found to 
be so destructive to the rights of the people, as 
gentlemen strenuously insist similar provisions in 
this bill will be, if they-receive the sanction of 
law. In performing this task, I shall bring into 
view only such parts of the bill as have been ob- 
jected to by gentlemen, presuming, that as their 
objections have evidently been the result of great 
-industry and deliberation, all other parts of the 
bill remain unobjectionable. I shall also, per- 


haps, avoid some of the observations respecting | artful intrigues. 


10th Con. 2d Szess.—9 


minute details; apply my remarks generally to 
principles; and thus bring my observations and 
replies into as short a compass as possible. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. GooD- 
RICH) commenced his remarks by declaring the 
embargo to be a permanent measure, deprecating 
its effects, as ruinous at home and ineffectual 
abroad. These observations have been repeatedly 
made by others, and already replied to by several 
gentlemen, as wellas myself; and I am strength- 
ened in the correctness of those replies by all the 
further reflections I have been enabled to bestow 
upon them. This part of the subject will, there- 
fore, be passed over without further notice, ex- 
cept to remark, that perhaps one of the causes of 
the inefficacy of the measure abroad, has been 
the unprincipled violations of its provisions at 
home; and the great and leading object of the 
present bill, is, to prevent such violations. Upon 
this part of the subject, I am happy to find that 
one of its most strenuous and judicious opposers 
(Mr. Hittyouse) has candidly informed the 
Senate, that the provisions of the bill are admi- 
rably calculated to effect that object~—and if in 
their practical operation, they should realize the 
character anticipated by that gentleman, I shall 
feel no regret for that portion of labor I have be- 
stowed upon them. Indeed, I shall congratulate 
the committee as well as myself in having been 
so fortunate as to find a competent remedy for so 
great an evil. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Goon- 
ricu¥ informs us, that the public councils are 
pressing on to measures pregnant with the most 
alarming results. I hope the gentleman is mis- 
taken in his apprehensions, and I should have 
been much pleased if the gentleman had been 
good enough to point them to a better course; 
but, sir, he has not done so, nor has any gentle- 
man on:the same side of the question. Indeed, 
sir, it would give me great pleasure to do some- 
thing that would be agreeable to our Eastern 
friends; but, unfortunately, amidst all the intrin- 
sic difficulties, which press upon us, that seems 
not to be among the least of them. The gentle- 
men themselves will not explicitly tell us what 
would produce the effect—and I am inclined to 
think that nothing short of putting the Govern- 
ment in their hands would do it. Even this 
would not be exempt from difficulties. The gen- 
tlemen from that part of the United States are 
nearly equally divided among themselves respect- 
ing the proper course of measures to be pursued, 
and there is an immense majority in every other 
part of the United States, in favor of the meas- 
ures proposed ; we are therefore surrounded with 
real and intrinsic difficulties from every quarter, 
and those of a domestic nature are infinitely the 
most formidable, and most to be deprecated. In- 
deed, sir, under present circumstances, the admin- 
istration of the Government cannot be a pleasant 
task; and, in my judgment, it requires a great 
effort of patriotism to undertake it, not on ac- 
count of external pressures, but on account of in- 
ternal discontents, stimulated too by so many 
But for these unfortunate cir- 
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cumstances, every gentleman would feel an hon- 
orable pride in contributing his efforts to devise 
measures for repelling foreign aggressions, and be 
would court the responsibility attached to his 
station.. I would not, Mr. President. give up a 
scintilla of that portion of the responsibility which 
the crisis imposes on me. Indeed, sir, to have the 
honor of bearing my full share of it, is the only 
inducement I have at this moment for occupying 
a place on this floor. Without that consideration 
„I should now be in retirement. But when I turn 
my eyes upon internal divisions, discontents, and 


violations of law, and am compelled to think of 


measures for their suppression, it produces the 
most painful sensations, and distressing reflec- 
trons. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Goop- 
nicu) has been pleased to remind me of my op- 
position to former Administrations; and he has 
thought proper to assign me a higher place in 
the ranks of the opposition than I ever aspired 
to. If the gentleman will review the proceed- 
ings of former days, he will probably find that 
my opposition was directed more to the objects 
contemplated by former Administrations, than to 
the means of effecting objects generally ap- 

. proved. : 

[Mr. Goopricu rose to explain. He said that 
he did not mean to refer to the gentleman’s op- 
position to those Administrations generally, but 
to the transfer of legislative powers to the Execu- 
tive particularly.] 

I understood the gentleman differently, but 
stand corrected by his explanation, and will waive 
the intended reply. Iam now, however, unwil- 
ling to look into retrospection ; it could only pro- 
duce an unpleasant and unprofitable examination 


—it is now, as it has been from the beginning of 


the session, my unceasing effort to take a_pros- 
pective view of measures—I would rather follow 
the example of a celebrated Roman conqueror. 
It was his maxim always to forget the last defeat, 
and to turn his whole thoughts upon the best 
„means of obtaining victory in the next battle. 
Stimulated, then, sir, solely by a solicitude to dis- 
cover what the public interests prospectively re- 
quire, I will proceed, with the most respectful 
attention to the gentlemen in the opposition, to 
examine the objections urged against this bill, 
both generally and particularly. 

The great principle of objection, the gentlemen 
tell us, consists in the transfer of legislative pow- 
ers to the executive department. This isan old 
and abstract question, often heretofore brought 

- into view, and leads to endless discussion. I 
think I shall be able to show, that the bill intro- 
duces no new principle in this respect, but only 
applies an established principle to new practical 
objects. The general principle of the separa- 
tion of departments is generally admitted in the 
abstract; but the difficulties in this discussion 
arise from applying the principle to practical ob- 
jects.. The great difficulty exists in the attempt 

_ to fix on the precise boundary line between legis- 
lative and executive powers in their practical 
operation. This is not possible. You might at- 


| tempt the search for the philosophers stone, or 
the discovery of the perpetual motion, with as 
much. prospect of success. The reason of this 
difficulty is, that the practical objects and events, 
to which this abstract principle is attempted to be 
applied, are- perpetually varying, according *to 
the practical progression of human affairs, and 
therefore cannot admit of any uniform standard 
of application. This reflection might have saved 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Luoyp) 
the trouble of reading to us the constitution or 
bill of rights of Massachusetts, in which the 
| principle of separation of departments is very 
clearly and properly laid down, and which will 
be very readily assented to in the abstract, but 
which forms no part of the question in dispute. 
It cannot, however, escape observation, that this 
principle is not laid down, even in theabstract, in 
the Constitution of the United States; and, al- 
though it is the leading principle of the Consti- 
tution, and probably was the principal guide in 
its formation, it is nevertheless in several respects 
departed from. 

This body partakes essentially both of the le- 
gislative and executive powers of the Govern- 
ment. The executive department also partakes 
of the legislative powers, as far at least as an ap- 
probation of, and a qualified negative of the laws 
extend, &c. I make these observations, however, 
not in derogation of the general principle of the 
separation of powers among the several depart- 
ments, so far as is practicable, but merely to show 
that there must necessarily be some limitations in 
its practical operation. Perhaps the best general 
rule for guiding our discretion upon this subject 
will be found toconsist inthis: ‘That legislation 
ought to extend as far as definition is practicable 
—when definition stops, execution must necessa- 
rily begin. Butsome of the particular provisions 
of this bill, will furnish more precise illustrations 
of my opinions upon this question ; it will, there- 
fore, be waived until I shall come to their con- 
sideration. ; 

IT will now proceed to examine the more par- 
ticular objections urged against the detail of this 
bill. Its provisions respecting the coasting trade 
are said to be objectionable in the following 
respects: 

First objection—The penalty of the bonds re- 
quired, is said to be excessive. To enable us to 
decide correctly upon this point, the object pro- 
posed to be effected, and the penalty required, 
should be considered in reference to each other. 
The object is to prevent, by means of coasting 
vessels, domestic articles from being carried 
abroad. Flour, for instance, to the West Indies. 
The price of that article here, is less than five 
dollars ; in the West Indies, it is said to be thirty 
and upward. The penalty of the bonds required 
is six times the amount of the value of the vessel 
and cargo. Is any gentleman prepared to say, a 
smaller penalty will effect the object ? I presume 
not. Indeed, the committee were disposed to put 
itat the lowest possible point, consistently with aw 
effectuation of the object; and probably it is 
rather too low for that purpose. As to the pen- 
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Third objection—The high penalties of the 
bonds will drive many persons of small means 
trom their accustomed occupations. They will 
not be able to procure the competent security for 
their prosecution.. Itis not to be presumed that 
this will be the effect to any great extent. If the 
owner is known to be honest, and has in view 
legal and honest objects, I have very little appre- 
hension of his not being able to get the security 
required. But here the question recurs, are these 
apprehended inconveniences of such a nature as 
to render it necessary to abandon a great national 
object, for the accommodation of a few individu- 
als who are affected by them? Is the last effort 
to preserve the peace of the nation, to be abandon- 
‘ed from these considerations? I should conclude, 
certainly not. 

The next objections are made to the seventh 
section of the bill, which provides that stress of 
weather, and other unavoidable accidents at sea, 
shall not be given in evidence in a trial at law to 
save the penalty of bonds given as security against 
the violation of the embargo laws. It is known 
that; through pretexts derived from this permis- 
sion, at present, most of the violations of these 
laws have been committed with impunity—it is, 
therefore, important to the future execution of the 
laws, to take away these pretexts. But it is ob- 
jected that this regulation manifests a distrust of 
oaths. It does, of what is called custom-house 
oaths; their violation is already almost prover- 
bial; itdoes not, however, produce nor encourage 
this profligacy; it takes away the temptation to 
it, It is further said, it impairs the trial by jury— 
very far fromit; the trial by jury still exists; this 
provision only regulates the evidence to be pro- 
duced before the jury.. Gentlemen state particu- 
lar hardships which may take place under this 
regulation. It is easy to state possible hardships 
under any general regulation; but they have never 
been deemed sufficient objections to general regu- 
lations producing in other respects beneficial re- 
sults. This bill, however, contains a provision 
for relief in all cases of hardships under the em- 
bargo laws. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to grant relief in all such cases. This 
power vested inthe Secretary, is also objected to. 
It is said to manifest a distrust of courts, and to 
transfer their powers to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Whatever may be my distrust of 
some of the courts of the United States, I can 
say that consideration furnished no inducement 


vessels, it is be- | to this provision. It is a power not suited to the 


organization of courts, and it has for a- long time 
been exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury 
without being complained of. Congress pro- 
ceeded with great caution on this subject. On the 
third day of March, 1797, they first introduced 
this principle into their laws, in relation to the 
collection of the revenue; and, after an experi- 
ment of nearly three years, on the eleventh day 
of February, 1800, they made the law perpetual. 
This will appear from the 12th section of this 
bill, which merely borrows this provision from 
pre-existing laws. It introduces no new principle 
whatever. This doctrine is carried still further, 
by an act passed the third of March, 1807, in the 
eighth volume of the laws, page 318: 


u An Act to prevent settlements being made on lands 
ceded to the United States, until authorized by law. 

« And it shall moreover be lawful for the President 
of the United States to direct the Marshal, or officer 
acting as Marshal, in the manner hereinafter directed, 
and also to take such other measures, and to employ 
such military force as he may judge necessary and 
proper, to remove from lands ceded, or secured to the 
United States by treaty, or cession as aforesaid, any 
person or persons, who shall hereafter take possession 
of the same, or make or attempt to make a settlement 
thereon, until authorized by law.” 

Here the President is authorized to use the 
military force to remove settlers from the public 
lands without the intervention of courts; and 
the reason is, that the peculiarity of the case is 
not suited to the jurisdiction of courts, nor would 
their powers be competent to the object, nor, in- 
deed, are courts allowed to interfere with any 
claims of individuals against the United States, 
but Congress undertakes to decide apon all such 
cases finally and peremptorily, without the inter- 
vention of courts. 

This part of the bill is, therefore, supported 
both by principle and precedent. 

While speaking of the distrust of courts, I hope 
I may be indulged in remarking, that individual- 
ly my respect for judicial proceedings is materi- 
ally impaired. I find, sir, that latterly, in some 
instances, the callous insensibility to extrinsic ob- 
jects, which, in times past, was thought the most 
honorable trait in the character of an upright 
judge, is now, by some courts, entirely disrespect- 
ed. It seems, by some judges, to be no longer 
thought an ornament to the judicial character, 
but is now substituted by the most capricious sen- 
sibilities. 

Justice was formerly painted blind, as a proper 
emblem of this honorable insensibility to external 
objects; but modern justice might more properly 
be represented by the most bright-eyed goddess 
of the whole Pantheon—tremblingly alive to 
the influence of allexternal objects, and so replete 
with irritable feelings, as, upon some occasions, 
to approach almost to hysterical affections. When 
judges so far forget the true character and dignity 
of their stations, judicial proceedings cannot long 
preserve the respect heretofore attached to them. 
The next objections are made against the ninth 
section of the bill; it is in the following words: 
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ed States, shall and they are hereby authorized to take 
into their custody specie or any articles of domestic 
growth, produce, or manufacture, when there is reason 
to believe that they are intended for exportation, or 
when in vessels, carts, wagons, sleighs, or any other 
carriage, or in any manner apparently on their way 
toward the territories of a foreign nation, or the vicin- 
ity thereof, or toward a place whence such articles are 
intended to be exported; and not to permit such arti- 
cles to be removed until bond with sufficient sureties 
shall have-been given for the landing or delivery of the 
same in some place of the United States, whence, in 
the opinion of the collector, there shall not be any dan- 
ger of such articles being exported.” 


The objection is, that it violates the fourth ar- 
ticle of the amendments to the Constitution ; that 
article is in the following words: 


“Anr. 4. The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
xeasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated ; 
:no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized.” ‘ 

If this section, or any other, violated this or 
any other article, word, or letter of the Constitu- 
“tion, the bill would drop unsupported from my 
hands. The only question which arises between 
this section and the fourth article of the Consti- 
tution is, whether the seizures here authorized 
‘are reasonable or unreasonable? I believe that 
every person will conclude that when property is 
intended to be used to violate the laws of the 
United States, and to accommodate their enemies, 
that itought to be seized, and the object of its 
owner prevented ; such seizure, therefore, cannot 
be deemed unreasonable, and of course not un- 
constitutional: as to searching, there is no power 
whatever in the section given to enter into houses, 
nor to search them, either with or without a war- 
rant, neither in the day, nor in the night time, 
and of course the clause respecting searches, can 
in no respect whatever apply to this section. 
Seizures, under less imperious circumstances, are 
justified by all your revenue laws, &c., and as 
one case in point among others, I would beg to 

read an extract from the fourth volume of laws, 

section 69,, page 389: 

“An Act to regulate the collection of duties on imports 
and tonnage. 

“Sec. 68. That every collector, naval officer, and 
surveyor, or other persons specially appointed by either 
of them for that purpose, shall have full power and au- 
thority to enter any ship or vessel, in which they shall 
have reason to suspect any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, subject to duty, are concealed, and therein to 
search for, seize, and secure any such goods, wares, or 
merchaiidise,” &c. 


I have never heard of any complaint from this 
mode of proceeding in collecting the revenue, and 
there certainly ought to be none against a similar 
provision for enforcing a due observance of the 
embargo laws. 
~ It is said this section violates the fifth article 
of the amendments to the Constitution.. The 


mere reading of this article will be sufficient to 
show that it has not the remotest reference to any 
part of this section in question. It is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital or -> 
other infamous crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall he be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use withoutjust compensation.” 


No private property is proposed by this section 
to be taken for public use, either with or without 
compensation, but merely that it should be held 
for the owner until he should give security that 
he would not thereby violate the law. I beg leave 
to refer toa case in point to justify this provision. 
It is in the sixty-ninth section of the revenue law 
just read, fourth volume, page 390; the words are 
as follows: 


“Sec. 69. That all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
which shall be seized by virtue of this act, shall be put 
into and remain in the custody of the collector, or such 
other person as he shall appoint for that purpose, until 
such proceedings shall be had as by this act are re- 
quired, to ascertain whether the same have been for- 
feited or not,” &c. 

The seventieth section of the same act extends 
the doctrine of seizure for the violation of the law 
still further. It is in the following words: 

“Sze. 70. That it shall be the duty of the several 
officers of the customs to make seizures of, and secure 
any ship or vessel, goods, wares, or merchandise, which 
shall be liable to seizure, by virtue of this or any other 
act of the United States respecting the revenue, which 
is now or may hereafter be enacted, as well without as. 
within their respective districts.” 

The most alarming objections are suggested to 
be contained in the following clause of the tenth 
section of the bill: 

“ Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That the pow- 
ers given to the collectors, either by this or any other 
act respecting the embargo, to detain any vessel, or to 
take into their custody any articles for the purpose of 
preventing violations of the embargo, shall be exercised 
in conformity with such instructions as the President 
may give, and such general rules as he may prescribe 
for that purpose, made in pursuance of the powers 
aforesaid; which instructions and general rules the 
collectors shall be bound to obey.” : l 

This clause merely provides for the transfer of 
powers previously given to the collectors, to the 
President, for the purpose of producing, as far as 
practicable, uniformity and impartiality in their 
execution. It was hardly to have been expected 
that ingenuity itself could have found an objec- 
tion to this provision. But it is said that this 
clause gives the President’s instructions the force 
of law. It certainly does in relation to the ob- 
jects to which they are directed and limited. 
What are these objects? They are incidental 
occurrences arising in the course of the execution 
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of the embargo laws, which can neither be fore- 
seen nor guarded against by legislation in any 
other way, because they are incapable of defini- 
tion; this provision relates to events and details 
not in existence, but which may probably happen; 
events and details, therefore, incapable of defini- 
tion, and of course cannot be reached by legisla- 
tion without the aid of the executive department. 

This case serves to illustrate the general princi- 

ples I before laid down respecting the transfer of 

legislative powers to the executive department. 

But, sir, as great stress has been laid upon this 

objection by the opponents of the bill, permit me 

to examine this doctrine in reference to the pre- 
existing practice of this Government with more 
minute attention. In this examination it will be 
found, that, at all times, since its establishment, 
when it had an object in view which could not 
de defined, and of course could not be reached by 
legislation, it has called in the aid of executive 
discretion for the purpose, sometimes with more, 

and sometimes with less limitation and restric- 

tion. In the first place, let me call attention, sir, 

to the act of the last session of Congress, to au- 

thorize the President to suspend in whole or in 

part the several embargo laws, in the following 

words :. 

«An Act to authorize the President of the United 
States, under certain restrictions, to suspend the op- 
eration of the act laying an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, and the several acts supplementary thereto. 

« Be it enucted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assem led, That, in the event of such peace or 
suspension of hostilities between the belligerent Pow- 
ers of Europe, or of such changes in their measures 
affecting neutral commerce, as may render that of the 
United. States sufficiently safe, in the judgment of the 
President of the United States, he is hereby authorized, 
during the recess of Congress, to suspend, in whole or 
in part, the act laying an embargo on all ships and 
vessels in the ports and harbors of the United States, 
and the several acts supplementary thereto, under such | 
exceptions and restrictions, and on such bond. and se- 
curity being given as the public interest and circum- 
stances of the case may appear to require. Provided | 
such suspension shall not extend beyond twenty days | 
after the next meeting of Congress. 

« Approved, 22d April, 1808.” 

The principle upon which this bill passed, was, | 
that it related to an event not in existence, but 
which might have occurred during the recess of į 
‘Congress; and if it had taken place, it would | 
have been all-important to the interests of the: 
people, that the suspension of the embargo should | 
take place in consequence of the happening of the | 
contemplated events. Congress, therefore, after 
extending legislation as far as it could do in de- 
fining the circumstances in which the suspension 
might take place, did not hesitate to trust to ex- | 
ecutive discretion for making the necessary de- 
cisions and arrangements respecting all other 
circumstances which might occur, but which 
could not be foreseen; because they depended 
upon the will of foreign nations, which could nei- 
aher be anticipated nor controlled. But, sir, per- 


haps gentlemen will be inclined to disrespect this 
precedent, because it was adopted without the 
sanction of their votes. I will, therefore, turn 
their attention to a precedent, sanctioned, I be- 
lieve, by the unanimous votes of both branches of 
the Legislature, and certainly by the votes of the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Hitunovse) 
and myself, and approved by the then President 
(Gen. Wasnineron.) I allude to an act which 
passed the. House of Representatives on the 30th, 
May, 1794, in the following words—approved the 
áth June: l 


“An Act to authorize the President of the United 
States to lay, regulate, and revoke embargoes. 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and empower- 
ed, whenever, in his opinion, the public safety shall so 
require, to lay an embargo on all ships and vessels in 
the ports of the United States, or upon the ships and 
vessels of any foreign nation, under such regulations as 
the circumstances of the case may require, and to con- 
tinue or revoke the same, whenever he shall think pro- 
per. And the President is hereby fully authorized to 
give all such orders to the officers of the United States, , 
as may be necessary to carry the same into full effect: 
Provided, The authority aforesaid shall not be exer- 
cised while the Congress of the United States shall be 
in session, and any embargo, which may be laid by the 
President as aforesaid, shall cease and determine in 
fifteen days from the actual meeting of Congress, next 
after laying the same. ' 

«Src. 2. And beit further enacted, That this act 
shall continue and be in force until fifteen days after the 
commencement of the next session of Congress, and. 
no longer. 

«FREDERICK AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG, 

“ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“RALPH IZARD, 
“ President of the Senate pro tempore. 
« Approved, June 4th, 1794. 
«GEO. WASHINGTON, 
“ President of the United States.” 


This act, giving the President the most unqual- 
ified powers to lay, regulate, and revoke embar- 
goes, was, | believe, passed unanimously by both 
Houses of Congress; but as I was unwilling to 
trust to my recollection upon this point, I have 
had reference to the Journals of the House of 
Representatives at that day, for more precise in- 
formation, and I find the yeasand nays were not 
called for upon the passage of the bill; the strong 
presumption, therefore, is, that there was no op- 
position to its passage. The following is the ex- 
tract from the Journals: 

Journal of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, 3d Congress, first session, page 376. 

« An engrossed bill authorizing the President of the- 
United States, to lay, regulate, and revoke embargoes, 
was read the third time. 

« Resolved, That the said bill do pass, and that the 
title be, an act to authorize the President of the United 
States to lay, regulate, and revoke embargoes. 

“ Ordered, That the Clerk of this House do carry 


the said bill to the Senate, and desire their concur-. 


rence.” 
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I also find, from the further inspection of the | 
Journals of that day, that very little ceremony 
was used in laying embargoes; it was then done 
by resolutions, without even the formality of a 
bill, and the President authorized to give all the 
necessary instructions for carrying it into effect, 
even during the session of Congress. The fol- 
lowing is the original resolution for laying an 
embargo: 


common defence and general welfare. 

At that time the nation acted from a just sense 
of its own interest and honor. It was considered 
as the cause of this nation, against a foreign na- 
tion. It was, then, the irresistible effort of an 
undivided nation. It must be admitted by all, 
that the British Orders of 1793, did not present 
to us the dangers and difficulties resulting from 
the combined influence of the British Orders and 
French Decrees of the present day. Whence, 
then, this sad reverse in our public councils? 
Whence, then, these unfertunate and alarming 
internal divisions? These evils can only be as- 
cribed to party spirit. Fortunately at that day, 
the United States were not distracted and torn 
asunder by party spirit. Unfortunately, at the 
present day, this baneful influence seems to have 


| 
Journal of third Congress, first session, pages 216-17. 
* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
Soes, 4c, That an embargo be laid on all ships and 
vessels in the ports of the United States bound to any | 
foreign port or place, for the term of thirty days, and | 
that no clearance be furnished during that time to 
any ship or vessel bound to such foreign port or place, 
except ships or vessels under the immediate directions | 
of the President of the United States’; and that the 5 £ t 
President of the United States be authorized to give | become so inveterate, so lost to its own interest 
such instructions to the revenue officers of the United | and honor, as to be willing to seek a temporary 
States as shall appear best adapted for carrying the said | and ruinous protection under fureign aggressors, 
resolution into full effect. rather than to unite in any measures to resist and 
“ Approved, 26th March, 1794.” repel their aggressions. 
{ 


I find, also, upon a further examination of the icone even”. gone Sa i as Pener 
Journals, that sundry memorials from the mer- | t° te Clause for the protection of the public offi- 
-chants were presented for the continuation of the | Cers from vexatious suits for the discharge of their 
embargo, and among others, one from the inhab- duties. Itis believed that this provision is not 


itants of the town of Salem, as appears from the only correct in itself, but that it exists in the laws 
following extract: 4 of the several States and in the laws of the 


Union; the only reply, therefore, that I shall make 
to this suggestion, will consist in reading the 
clause objected to in this bill, and a similar clause 
in the existing laws: 

Extract from the bill. 


“ And if any action or suit be brought against any 


Journal of third Congress, first session, page 339. 
. “ A memorial of the inhabitants of the town of Sa- 
Tem, in the State of Massachusetts, was presented to the 
House and read, praying a further continuation of the 
embargo laid on ships or vessels in the United States, 


bound to any foreign port or place.” collector, or other person, acting under the direction of 
I have read these proceedings to show that the | and in pursuance of this act, he may plead the general 
same terrific alarms, respecting embargoes, were | issue, and give this act and the instructions and regu- 
not circulated through the country in the year | lations of the President in evidence for his justification 
1794, which now are, because there were then no | and defence.” f 
objects for such an excitement. The history of 
those times will also show the principle upon 
which Congress gave to the President unlimited cuting or aiding or assisting in the seizure of goods, 
powers to lay embargoes, at his discretion, during | shall be sued or molested for anything done in virtue 
their recess. It is known that, in consequence of | of the powers given by this act, or by virtue ofa war- 
the British hostile orders against our commerce | rant granted by any judge or justice, pursuant to law, 
in 1793, during the session of 1794, Mr. Jay was | such officer, or other person, may plead the general 
sent to London to demand redress from the Brit- | issue, and give this act and the special matter in evi- 
ish Government for the injuries done to our com- į dence; and if in such suit the plaintiff is nonsuited, or 
merce under those orders, and to make an amica- | judgment pass against him, the plaintiff shall recover 
ble adjustment of all the differences between the | double costs; and in actions, suits, or informations to 
two countries. It was believed by Congress that | be brought, where any seizure shall be made, pursuant. 
if the mission did not succeed, war might proba- | to. this act, if the property be claimed by any person, 
bly be the consequence of its failure, and as the | in every such case the onus probandi shall be upon 
result would probably be kaown during the recess, | such claimant.” f 
Congress did not hesitate to give to the President | The gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. Goop- 
full power to protect our commerce and seamen | RICH,) not content with finding fault with the 
by an embargo, from the dangers to which both | provisions of the bill, has ventured to give it a 
would have been exposed in the event of a war | general character. He has ventured to call it a 
with Great Britain, Upon what principle was |“ military despotism.” This, surely, would be a 
this unlimited power given? Why, simply upon | most alarming mark to stamp on the forehead. 
this, that the event, upon which its exercise was | of this bill. If true, the bill would certainly be 
to depend, was not in existence, but might possi- | left without an advocate. But, sir, before I enter 
bly. exist, and, therefore, was incapable Rf defini- | into an examination of this harsh and uncharita- 
tion, or, in other words, of legislation ; and yet | ble suggestion, permit me to ask what is the situ- 
the exercise of the power in case of the happen- ! ation of the United States at this moment as it 


Extract from one of the existing laws. 
“Sxc. 71. That if any officer, or other person, exe- 
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respects peace or war? It can hardly be said that 
the United States are at peace, when two bellig- 
erents are making war on them; when some of 
the essential attributes of national sovereignty 
are attempted to be forcibly wrested from them. 
The most that can be said, if we are at all at 
peace, is, that itis a peace like war, and, in my 
judgment, would authorize the adoption of any 
measure, which would be justified in a state of 
war. And, in the event of war, are we to expect 
to meet with little cavils and difficulties of this 
kind, with every measure which may be proposed 
for the annoyance of the common enemy? I hope 
not, sir. If we should, unfortunately, be driven 
into war after so many patient efforts to avoid it, 
I hope and trast it will not be a war like a peace ; 
but that the whole energy of the nation will be 
brought to bear upon the enemy both by landand 
sea—I hope the war will be vigorous ; and in that 
case, I am sure it will be short and successful. 
Let me, then, sir, under this exposition of our 
real situation, examine the terrible suggestion 
brought against this bill—wbat is it, which. has 
doomed it to this unwarrantable reproach ? The 
only section which has the remotest reference to 
the use of military force, is the eleventh, which 
is in the following words: 

“Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the President of the United States, or such 
other person as he shall have empowered for that pur- 
pose, to employ such part of the land and naval forces, 
or militia of the United States, and of the Territories 
thereof, as may be deemed necessary, in conformity 
with the provisions of this act and other acts respect- 
ing the embargo, for the purpose of preventing the 
illegal departure of any ship or vessel, or of detaining, 
taking possession of, and keeping in custody any ship 
or vessel, or of taking into custody and guarding any 
specie or articles of domestic growth, produce, or man- 
ufacture, and also for the purpose of preventing and 
suppressing any armed or riotous assemblage of per- 
sons resisting the custom-house officers in the exercise 
of their duties, or in any manner opposing the execu- 
tion of the laws laying an embargo, or otherwise vio- 
lating, or assisting and abetting violations of the 
same.” 

It will be found, upon examination, that this 
section contains no new principle; but, like others 
which have been objected to, merely applies an 
-old principle to a new object. In justification of 

this assertion, permit me here to read an extract 

from an act of Congress, which will be found in 
the seventh volume of the Laws, page 365, in the 

following words—they will be found to be pre- 
cisely of the same import with the material words 
of the section under discussion : 

“An Act for the more effectual preservation of peace 
in the ports and harbors of the United States, and in 
the waters under their jurisdiction. 

«Suc. 5. And be it, &c., That whensoever any armed 
vessel of a foreign nation entering the harbors or wa- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
required to depart therefrom, shall fail so to do, it shall 
be lawful for the President of the United States, or 
such other person as he shall have empowered for that 
purpose, to employ such part of the land and naval 
forces of the United States, or the militia thereof, as he 


same. It is the application o 


shall deem necessary, to compel the said armed vessel 
to depart,” &c. 


But, sir,as gentlemen in the opposition may 
have more respect for a precedent in 1794, which 
probably received the sanction of the votes of all 
those then in Congress, I will furnish them with 
one of that date expressly in point. Itis in the 
following words: 


Third volume Laws, page 92. 


« An Act in addition to the act for the punishment of 
certain crimes against the United States. Approved 
the 5th June, 1794. 


“Sec. 7. Be tt enacted, &c., That in every case in 
which a vessel shall be fitted out and armed, or attempt- 
ed so to be fitted out or armed, or in which the force of 
any vessel of war, cruiser or other armed vessel shall 
be increased or augmented, or in which any military 


expedition or enterprise shall be begun or set on foot 


contrary to the prohibitions and provisions of this act; 
and in every case of the capture of a ship or vessel 
within the jurisdiction or protection of the United 
States, as above defined, and in every case in which 
any process issuing out of any court of the United 
States shall be disobeyed or resisted by any person or 
persons having the custody of any vessel of war, cruis- 
er, or other armed vessel, of any foreign Prince or State, 


or of the subjects or citizens of such Prince or State; 
in every such case it shall be lawful for the President 
of the United States, or such other person as he shall 
have empowered for that purpose, to employ such part 


of the land or naval forces of the United States, or of 


the militia thereof, as shall be judged necessary for the 
purpose of taking possession of, and detaining any such 
ship or vessel with her prize or prizes,” &c. 


In all these cases the principle is precisely the 
f the physical force 
of the nation to carry into effect its laws in differ- 
ent forms, according to the different objects to be 
effected by it. 
But, sir, as I kaow how easy it is to alarm the 
public sensibility by the suggestion of “a milita- 
ry despotism,” without examining into its appli- 


eability to the case in question, Í will take the 
liberty of giving a short 


history of the proceed- 


ings of the Government in relation to this subs 


ject. 


In the year 1792, shortly after the establish- 
ment of the Government, it was foreseen by Con- 
gress, that a state of things might exist, which 
would require the physical force of the nation to 
be called forth to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. At 
this time, however, no occasion having occurred 
to render a resort to this remedy necessary, con- 
siderable precaution and delicacy were manifest- 
ed in making the provisions for this object. Ac- 
cordingly, ón the 2d day of May, 1792, a law for 
this purpose was passed. H is not necessary now 
to read it, but merely to remark, that it was ac- 
companied with so many precautions, and conse- 
quent delays, that, upon the first experiment made 
under its provisions, it was found to be inef- 
fectual. 

This oceurred in the insurrection, or the ap- 
prehended insurrection in Pennsylvania, and 
shortly after an act was passed for the same pur- 
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pose, repealing the act in question, and dispensing 
with most of its dilatory ceremonies, which were 
found rather caleulated to defeat, than to effect 
the object, in the event of a prompt and formida- 
ble resistance, &e. This act contains the follow- 
ing among other provisions: 


Third volume Laws, page 189. ~ 
« An Act for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions, &c. 
_ Spc. 1. That whenever the laws of the United 
States shall be opposed or the execution thcreof ob- 


or naval force of the United States as shall be judged 
necessary, having first observed all the prerequisites of 
the law in that respect.” 

In all these cases Congress proceeded upon the 
rational ground of applying the force to the ob- 
ject. Itis now proposed to proceed on the same 

| principle, and apply the fore eto existing objects. 
What is the nature of the obstructions to the laws 
now proposed to be suppressed? Why, sir, they 
| generally are, forcibly seizing and carrying away 
from the custody of the revenue officer, vessels or 
j other property seized by him for violating the 


structed in any State, by combinations too powerful to | embargo laws. Itis a mere scuffle between the 
be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial pro- | revenue officers and unprineipled banditti fur the 
ceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals by | possession of property. Now, sir, in applying the 


this act, it shall be lawful for the President of the Uni- 
ted States.to call forth the militia of such State, or of 
any other State or.States, as may be necessary to sup- 
press such combinations, and cause the laws to be duly 
executed; and the use of the militia to be called forth 
tay be continued, if necessary, until the expiration of 
thirty days after the commencement of the then next 
session of Congress. 

Sec. 2. Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That whenever it may be necessary, in the judgment 
of the President, to use the military force hereby direct- 
ed to be called forth, the President shall forthwith, by 
Proclamation, command such insurgents to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their respective abodes within a 
limited time.” 


It cannot escape observation, sir, that the au- 
thority given to the President to call out the force 
of the nation, was limited to the militia only, in 
both the laws referred to; at that time such were 
the apprehensions or fears of employing the regu- 
lar land or naval forces for the purpose of execut- 
ing the laws, &c., that the authority to employ 
them for that purpose was actually withheld 
from the President. But subsequent events have 
taught us the necessity and propriety of dismiss- 
ing such groundiess alarms. It was discovered 
by the insurrection of Burr, that the United States 
might be attacked and threatened by the most se- 
rious dangers in parts where the militia could not 
be brought to act with effect, and it was rendered 
probable that the most exposed and defenceless 
parts would generally become the objects ofattack; 
accordingly, Congress did not hesitate to pass a 
law, I believe unanimously, (at least I recollect 
to have drawn the law, and do not recollect any 
Opposition to its passage) solely for the purpose 
of authorizing the President to employ the land 
and naval forces in all cases in which he was 
previously authorized to call out the militia. The 
act is in the following words: 


Eighth volume, page 311. 

« An Act authorizing the employment of the land and 
naval forces of the United States in cases of insur- 
rection. : 

« That in all cases of insurrection or obstruction to 
the laws either of the United States or of an individual 
State or Territory, where it is lawful for the President 
of the United States to call forth the militia for the 
purpose of suppressing such insurrection or of causing 
the laws to be duly executed, it shall be lawful for him 
to employ, for the same purpose, such part of the land 


fectly. absurd to require that the President should 
be sent to from the extremes of the United States 
to issue his Proclamation commanding the insur- 
| gents to disperse, &c., when their scle object is to 
| disperse as soon as the mischief is accomplished ? 
This, too, would be almost instantaneous. It cer- 
| tainly would, sir. This is surely a stronger case 
i than the one which called forth precisely a similar 
| provision in 1794, for seizing, &c., vessels intend- 
| ed to be fitted out as privateers in.violation of the 
existing laws; this case is before referred to in 
the course of these observations. The necessity 
and propriety of this provision is so obvious, that 
the people themselves have discovered the want of 
it, and are now beginning to tender their services 
for enforcing the embargo laws, in places where 
they have witnessed their violation—and shall 
Congress be deterred from accepting this the hon- 
orable and patriotic tender of their services ? As 
« Resolved, That this town will use all the energy 
they possess to carry into full effect all laws the pres- 
| ent Congress have or may enact, for the support of our 
just and equal rights as an independent nation, against 
the unjustifiable, tyrannical, and imperial orders and 
decrees of the belligerent Powers of Europe, by proffer- 
ing to our country our property and services. 
“Voted, a committee be appointed to transmit to Jo- 
seph Story, Esq., our Representative in Congress, the 
doings of the meeting. 


an honorable testimony of this fact, I have just 
“ Voted, the above committee consist of the follow- 


pEuolie force to this object, would it not be per- 
| 


had put into my hands, the patriotic resolutions- 
of the people of the town of Marblehead, in Mas- 
sachusetts. They are so highly honorable to the 
patriotism, disinterestedness, and good sense of 
the people of that town, that I beg leave to pre- 
sent them to the Senate in their own words: 

« At a meeting of the freeholders, and others, inhabit- 
ants of the town of Marblehead, legally convened at 
the Town-house, in said town, on Tuesday, the 7th 
day of December, 1808, at half-past two o’clock in the 
afternoon—Capt. Richard James, Moderator. 

“The following resolves being read, it was unani- 
mously voted that they pass: 

“ Resolved, That the town continues steadfast in 
the faith that the embargo law was a law of wisdom, 
and that the President and Congress of the United 
States are entitled and shall receive our warmest 
thanks for their early attention to the independence, 
liberty, and just rights of the Union, and particularly 
of the commercial part thereof. 
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ing persons: Captains William Story, Nathan B. | of the proceedings of this House upon that sub- 
Martin, and Joseph Pedrick. ject, and the fate they experienced in the other 
“ Attest: J. PRENTISS, Town Clerk.” | House. Instead of this circumstance being urged 
Upon a candid review of this terrific objection, |as an admonition to those who wish to see the 
1 think | am warranted in the conclusion, that the | laws, respected, and to furnish the means for 
provision partakes notbing of the character of causing the national will to be executed, it 
military despotism—but is fully justified both by | ought to be a caution to those who, with the most 
principle and precedent. laudable zeal for ‘the preservation of individual 
Still further to excite our alarms, intimations | rights, are deterred from these objects by popular 
have been thrown out. but faintly I acknowledge, | suggestions. I thonght, by this time, that every 
that the embargo laws are unconstitutional. Af-| man of common impartiality and common sense 
ter what had taken place upon that subject in | had seen in subsequent eygnts the propriety of 
1794 by the unanimous consent of all the depart- i that measure. I rejoice that I had the honor of 
ments, as well as what has lately been decided | proposing it, and always regretted its rejection. 
upon in that respect, I really should have been | Indulge me, sir, with a very few observations on 
surprised, in entering a boarding school, to have | this subject. The Constitution contains but one 
heard that question propounded, merely totry the | clause respecting this writ: The privileges of 
skill, or whet the ingenuity of spouting boys, or į ‘the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspend- 
lisping misses ; but to hear it intimated by grave | ‘ ed unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
legislators, in quest of truth, and engaged in di- ‘the public safety may require it.” I presume 
recting the practical operation of the Government, that every man in the United States will now 
even too by judges and lawyers, is to me really jadmit that a rebellion did exist, and thatthe pub- 
astonishing ; 1 am astonished that the respect they į lic safety was ia danger; no Constitutional ob- 
must feel for the opinions of their acquaintances, | jection could therefore exist to the bill, and when 
as well as of future times, could not deter them | its imitations and directions are observed, which 
from hazarding themselves upon such a sugges- | appeat never to have been presented to public 
tion. But, sir, I find, within a few days past, the | notice, I presume posterior events will have dem- 
mental optics of some gentlemen have been upon | onstrated its propriety, in the opinion of every 
the stretch to discover other doubts, which, under | candid man of understanding in the community. 
the names of casus omissus, or some other subtle- | What, Mr. President, have been the consequences 
ties, are transformed into realities, so formidable | of its rejection! You have seen your judiciary 
as to destroy the whole energy of the Constitu- | publicly held up to the world as a spectacle of 
tion, and arrest completely the practical operation | disgrace. You have seen a jury sworn to try an 
of the Government. I allude, sir, to the supposed issue in a criminal case, and excluded from the 
discovery of the gentleman from Massachusetts, | privilege of hearing the most material evidence, 
(Mr. Luoyp,)that Congress could make no regu- | upon which the trial of the issue depended. You 
lation of commerce between the ports of the same | have seen treason go unpunished. And you have 
State, although he will find the principle settled | seen the charaeter of imbecility given to our 
in every law that was ever passed for regulating j Government, calculated to excite distrust at home, 
the coasting trade; that the same principle was | and to invite contempt and attacks from abroad. 
formerly decided by the unanimous vote of this; What would have been the probable effects of 
body only a year or two ago, and with not more | passing the bill? Guilt would have received its © 
than five dissentients in the other House; and | just reward. The public justice would have been 
even they might have been influenced by some | appeased, the confidence in the energy of the 
collateral considerations, when it is also consid- | Government would have been preserved, and you 
ert fa vane aon Deena pews | sentatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
would be rendered wholly nugatory. Yes, sir, ere assembled, a in al ee where PAY eee 
every speck which a disturbed imagination had | or persons c arged on oath with treason, misprision o 


: A : treason, or other high crime or misdemeanor endan- 
supposed it had discovered upon the horizon Of | sering A as 
the Constitution is now, by the help of mental | gering the peace, safety, or neutrality of the United 

a 3 1 


; : States, have been, or shall be arrested and imprisoned 
microscopes, transformed into a tremendous | py virtue of any warrant or authority from the Presi- 
cloud, fraught with dreadful storms and horrid dent of the United States, or from the Chief Execu- 
thunders; and which, in its destructive course, 1S | tive Magistrate of any State or Territorial government, 
to tear up all our rights and liberties by the roots! | or from any person acting under the direction or au- 
Sir, it is time to turn from such unprofitable seru- | thority of the President of the United States, the priv- 
tinies—it is time to bend our thoughts on other | ilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall be, and the 
objects—it is time to face the public dangers, and | same hereby is, suspended for and during the term of 
to repel them. : | three months from and after the passage of this act and 
The last tocsin of alarm which has been sound- | no longer. 

ed upon this occasion, is the suspension of the OFFICE or THE SECRETARY. OF THE SENATE, 
writ of habeas corpus.* We have been reminded January 2, 1809. 


*An Act to suspend the privileges of the writ of habe- I certify that the foregoing is a true copy of a bil 
as corpus, for a limited time, in certain cases. that passed the Senate on the 23d of January, 1807. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- SAMUEL A. OTIS, Secretary. 
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would have been saved, sir, the painful mortifica- 
tion of behoiding the most atrocious treason stalk- 
ing unpunished through the land, triamphing in 
a security afforded, it is feared, sir, through the 
hostile propensities of the judge against his own 
Government, or at least against the administra- 
tion of his own Government. Yes, sir, and if 
through popular suggestions we should now be 
driven from affording the means of executing the 
embargo laws, the consequences will be the more 
to be regretted, as the evils to be remedied are 
much more formidable. Let me, then, sir, now 
inquire into the causés of the violations of the 
embargo laws; the nature of the offences, aud 
the description of persons engaged in their com- 
mission. The original cause of these violations 
is, British influence. I do not mean to apply this 
observation, in the remotest degree, to any gen- 
tleman in the opposition to this bill—I believe 
those gentlemen are perfectly exempt from this 
influence. I merely speak of British influence as 
a fact which exists, as an incident attached to so- 
ciety, and of course ought to be guarded against. 
It is a fact notoriously known, that as soon as 
the British Government was apprized of the 
measure of the embargo, an order was issued in- 
viting our citizens to violate the laws by offering 
to receive and protect their vessels, although they 
should leave our ports without the customary pa- 
pers, engage in a lawless trade, and thus at least 
to assimilate themselves to pirates. It is also 
known, that the British Government has agents 
in most of our seaport towns for purchasing up 
supplies for its fleets and armies, That there are 
also British merchants, and British capital, con- 
nected with unprincipled Americans, engaged in 
the violation of these laws. Yes, sir, unprinci- 
pled Americans have been invited, through these 
means, to engage in this scandalous traffic. And 
what, sir, is the nature of the offences they have 
been induced to commit? Isittreason? No, sir, 
but it partakes essentially of its character. If, 
instead of an incipient, we were in an actual 
state of war, it would be treason, aud treason of 
the basest sort. It is, to say the least, a base aban- 
donment of every honorable and’ patriotic senti- 
ment. Is it bribery? It certainly partakes of 
that character. It is violating the laws of our 
country, and co-operating in counteracting their 
effects upon our enemies for the sake of money, 
regardless of consequences. Is it perjury ? Yes, 
sir, itis in most cases perjury in its essence, and 
subornation of perjury in all. Yet, sir, the au- 
thors of these offences and those who counte- 
nance and advise the commission of them, have 
the impudence to talk of moral and religious ob- 
ligations! Are these the individuals, sir, whio are 
to be treated with so much tenderness? Are 
these the offences which are to be proclaimed 
legal and Constitutional? That they have-con- 
quered the Constitution, and cannot be controlled 
by its provisions? “Ef, sir, we should be driven by 
our fears from affording the means of executing 
the embargo laws, in what situation should we 
stand before the nation and the world? We have 
just'said we will not for the present repeal these 


What 


tion furnishes no means for this purpose. 
a slander upon the Constitution! Whatan insult 


upon the framers of it! What an insult to the 
people who adopted it! And what will the peo- 
ple say to all this? What is the general senti- 
ment at this moment? {t is, enforce your em- 
bargo laws or repeal them. And are we about to 
tell them that the Constitution contains no means 
for executing the national will when fairly pro- 
nounced upon legitimate objects? Or are we to 
tell them that the Constitution does afford the 
proper and necessary means for executing the na- 
tional will, but that we are either afraid, or do 
not know how to call them into action ? 

Sir, those who assert that the Constitution is 
defective in this respect, either do not understand, 
or they misrepresent its provisions. They nei- 
ther breathe the spirit, nor speak the language of 
the Constitution. Sir, I feel for this instrument 
the most sacred veneration. And with this Con- 
stitution in my hand, and its precepts in my 
heart, I am now ready and willing, in its own 
spirit and language, to furnish the means necessa- 
ry and proper for carrying into effect a great na- 
tional and Constitutional object—for carrying into 
effect the embargo laws—and thus to make a last 
effort to preserve the peace of the nation. 

Mr. Picxerine said, the legal, the Constitu- 
tional, and the commercial objections to the bill 
under consideration, have been stated by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, and my colleague, and 
enforced by reasons which to me appear irresisti- 
ble. But if their statements were as incorrect as 
they are true; if theirreasoning were as doubtful 
asit is irrefragable; and if the rigorous provis- 
ions of the bill were carried into execution—not 
by the marshal aided by the posse comitatus or 
militia, according to former safe and wholesome 
usages, but by the standing army, by the regular 
troops, who, as despotism seems now advancing 
with rapid strides, may soon become the præto- 
rian guards of the Palace; if, I say, the provis- 
ions of this bill should be perfectly executed, and 
the embargo be rendered “complete” —the ques- 
tion, the important question, still recurs—— What 
good will it do our country? How will it pro- 
mote the public welfare? Shall I be again told, 
what originated at the Palace, and has been a 
thousand times repeated by its supporters, that it 
has saved our seamen, our vessels, and our mer- 
chandise? When every man who will open his 
eyes must see that the position is unfounded, and, 
that, when assigned as the motive for laying the 
embargo, has been demonstrated to be a delusion ? 
Yes, sir, it is still insisted on, that if our vessels 
were permitted to go out, they would all be swept 
from the ocean! I am astonished at the confi- 
dence with which gentlemen, laying high claims 
to information and discernment, continue to make 
this assertion. . 

On a former day, by exhibiting lists of vessels 
which had been safely sailing on the high seas, 
and the moderate rate of insurance, I demonstra- 
ted that the danger so múch talked of was ficti- 
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gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
suggested, that the calculations of my 


friend (Mr. Thorndike) of the rates of insurance 
must be incorrect ; that now insurances were low, 
because “the French have no inducements to 
send out privateers to depredate upon our com- 
merce, as long as the embargo restrains it within 
our ports.” ‘To say nothing of the multitude of 
English merchant vessels. sufficient to excite 
French cupidity and lust for plunder, I will ob- 
serve, that my mercantile friend possesses as acute 
native discernment as the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, and, in mercantile knowledge, is most un- 
questionably his superior. My friend’s calcula- 
tions do not look back; they are prospective; 
formed on the risks to be run, if the embargo be 
removed, and the sails of our merchant vessels 
be again spread on the sea. 
But as the gentleman alike disregards such cal- 
culations, and the facts appearing at several insu- 
rance offices (and among men of plain, practical 
understanding, these would be resorted to as sour- 
ces of correct information;) seeing, I say, the gen- 
leman from Virginia is not satisfied with this 
testimony, why did he not advert to an authority 
which he holds in the highest respect, the autho- 
rity of the President and Secretary of State? 
They have said, that Bonaparte’s Berlin Decree 
was an “empty menace,” and that “ France was 
without the means of carrying it into effect 
against the rights and obligations of neutral na- 
tions.” But this 
Let me, then, mention one more statement. 

In the Message, at the opening of the present 
session of Congress, the President informed us, 
that his Ministers at London and Paris had been 
instructed to explain to the respective Govern- 
ments his disposition to exercise his power of 
suspending the embargo laws, in such manner as 
to open the way to a renewal of commercial in- 
tercourse—but that neither Government had ace 
cepted his offer. The instructions to his Minister 
in Paris, the President says, were necessarily 
modified—but how he did not say; and from the 
obscurity of his language it would be impossible 
to divine. By looking, however, to the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Madison and General 
Armstrong, perhaps we may discover the boon or 
boons offered to France, on condition of the Em- 
peror’s repealing his decrees. Mr. Madison says, 
that if France revoke her decrees, Great Britain, 
by following the example, would be obliged to 
restore to France the full benefit of neutral trade, 
or, by persevering in her orders, * rendercollisions 
with the United States inevitable.” And General 
Armstrong says, in the like case, that “it may be 
fairly presumed the United States could no longer 
hesitate about becoming a party to the war against 
England.” Headds, that if Great Britain should 
not obstruct our tfade, the wants of France and 
her colonies would be supplied. If Great Britain 
should obstruct the trade, “the wishes of His 

. Majesty (the French Emperor) as expressed in 
‘February last, would be directly promoted.” 
What were the wishes so expressed ? Nocom- 


also the gentleman passes by., 


ports on the globe—except those of France and 
her dependent 
gentleman 
der would fill the ocean with French privateers ! 
I will recite the gentleman’s words: “The reason 
Sof the low insurance, is, that the French have 
‘no inducement to send out privateers, to depre- 
t date upon our commerce, as long as the embar- 
t go restrains it within out ports—raise the em- 
t bargo, and the temptation to plunder would fill 
‘the ocean with privateers. The commerce would 
‘stand little chance to escape the plunderers.” 
And yet the President, who professes so much 
solicitude for American seamen and American 
commerce, was willing, we have just seen, to 
suspend the embargo, and thereby expose our sea- 
men, our vessels,.and our merchandise, “these 
essential resources.” and“ with little chance to 
escape,” to the plunder of French privateers, 
which would then fill the ocean! Into such con- 
tradictions will mankind be plunged, when the 
real object in view does not admit of a fair and 
candid disclosure. 

To recur to the question, What good will the 
embargo do? How will it promote the public 
welfare? That it is not necessary to preserve our 
seamen, our vessels, and our merchandise, has 
been conclusively proved. Yet it is‘said that it 
must be continued, and if continued, that it must 
be enforced with all the arbitrary regulations and 
powers contained in the bill before us, and which 
have been so strikingly described by the gentle- 
men who have spoken before me, in order to pre- 
serve our honor—*our national character, and 
national independence.” In my apprehension this 
is incorrect. I see, sir, a constant effort to iden- 
tify our Administration with the nation, but they 
are essentially distinguishable. The errors of an 
‘Administration may bring mischief upon and 
hazard the ruin of a nation. Witness, at this 
moment, the brave and generous Spaniards, who, 
after suffering an age of depression, have been 
regenerated in a moment, as with an electric 
stroke, and, nobly rising, are now breaking the 
chains forged for them, upon the head of their 
oppressor. Who that has a heart—who that has 
any sympathy for human sufferings—Wwho that, 
respects ‘the rights of self-government, inherent 
in every nation—will not bid them God-speed ? 
I would say, go on, noble Spaniards, and be the 
instraments of Heaven to stay the ravages of the 
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most ruthless tyrant that has scourged the Euro- | Houses of Congress, recommending the laying of 
pean world, since the Roman Empire fell! an embargo. 

I was saying, sir, that a nation and its admin-| Now, if the British Orders were unknown in 
istration are essentially distinguishable. {t isne-| America on the 17th of December, what man of 
cessary now to distinguish them in our own coun- | common sense will believe that the plan for im- 
try. How has it been brought into its present! posing the embargo (a plan fraught with such 
state of embarrassment? Has it been without | extensive and terrible consequences) recommend- 
the agency of its Administration? For a series | ed by the President in the morning of the 18th, 
of years, sir, illusions have been industriously | had for its basis the British Orders in Council, 
spread among the people. To dissipate those! which were not known in America on the next 
illusions, so far as was in my power, I have ex-! preceding day? As I observed on a former occa- 
posed myself to the slanders and reproaches of | sion, even four days (the time which intervened 
the ignorant, the base, and the unprincipled. But | between the arrival of the despatches from France 
Lam not by such means tv be discouraged. Hith- | by the Revenge, and the 18th of December, when 
erto my attention has been confined to the embar- | the embargo was recommended) “gave little 
go. It is that which immediately brought the | enough time to digest and mature such a plan.” 
nation into its present deplorable situation; and | I now add, sir, that that plan, as far as it then 
the only way to escape from it is, by making the} went (and more was not then practicable) was 
distinction to which I have alluded. And I say, } conformable to the views and wishes of the French 
sir, that, while in the nature of things it is impos- ; Emperor. I say, further, sir, that should the strong 

- sible for the embargo to vindicate the rights or | bill now on our tables become a law, we shall 
the honor of the nation, its maintenance is deem- | have advanced one large stride further towards 
ed of the first importance to the Administration, | such conformity; and that when we concur in 
who have staked their reputation upon it. Hence | one other measure, a resolution for a total non- 
the unvaried efforts of the Administration and | intercourse with Great Britain, which was adopt- 


their partisans to impress the belief, that the! 
British’ Orders in Council were the principal 
cause of the embargo. For they sce that the 
documents originally laid before Congress as the 
cause, are utterly insufficient. Bur if those orders 
were the cause, the great primary cause, “before | 
which all other motives sink into insignificance,” 
it would seem to follow that the embargo must 
be continued until these orders are revoked. 
Hence, sir, it appeared to me of the last import- 
ance to show that the British Orders in Council 
were not the cause of the embargo; and impar- 
tial observers think I have shown it, by. proving 
that when the embargo was recommended by the 
President, those orders were, in this country, un- 
known. But as some gentlemen persist in assert- 
ing the contrary, and on that ground advocate 
the continuance of the embargo, with the rein- 
forcement of the bill on our tables, and that to be | 
followed, E suppose, with a non-intercourse law, | 
must be permitted to adduce some further proofs. 
‘We have been gravely told that the French 
Emperors Berlin Decree, declaring all the Brit- 
ish isles in a state of blockade, could not be justi- 
fied as a measure of retaliation against England, 
on account of her declaring in a state of blockade 
a certain extent of coast, the whole of which 
could not be invested and blockaded even by her 
powerful navy, because France had it not in her | 
power to station a single ship before any one port 
in the British dominions; and that the Milan De- 
cree of 1807 can still rest for its defence on the 
supposed acquiescence of the United States in 


ed last Saturday evening in the other House, we 
shall then have acted in complete conformity 
with the views and wishes of the French Empe- 
ror, as they are supposed to have existed at the 
time the embargo was laid. We shall then have 
shut all our ports against the entrance of British 
ships and British merchandise; just as the unfor- 
tunatė and submissive nations of Europe, who are 
within reach of hisarm, had previously shut their 
ports. I donot say, sir, that it was in obedience 
to a requisition of the French Emperor, that the 
President recommended the embargo; but the 
facts I have adduced show, that the embargo, 
with its various reinforcements, up to the non-in- 
tercourse now in embryo, happens to be in exact 
conformity with the views and wishes of the 
French Emperor, as they are supposed to have 
existed a year ago. But it seems that this will 
not satisfy the Emperor. We have been too 
tardy in our movements. A non-intercourse with 
Great Britain, twelve months ago, might have 
appeased him. Now we can no longer remain 
neutral. Now we must be his allies or his ene- 
mies. To the offer to suspend the embargo, if he 
would repeal his decrees, he has not even deigued 
to give an answer. 

With respect to Great Britain, the overture to 
suspend the embargo, on condition that the Or- 
ders in Council were revoked, has been answered. 
She maintains her original position, that the Or- 
ders in Council were purely retaliatory for the 
French Berlin Decree ; which, she says, 


u Was the commencement of an attempt, not merely 


the British Orders of the preceding month, “ since ; to check and impair the prosperity of Great Britain, 
those orders, which have not been acquiesced in, | put utterly to annihilateher political existence, through 
were not even known in America at the date of | the ruin-of her commercial prosperity—that in this at- 
the deeree.” Now gentlemen will be pleased to | tempt almost all the Powers of the European Conti- 
recollect, that the French Emperors Déeree of | nent had been compelled, more or less, to co-operate ; 
Milan bears date on the 17th of December, 1807; | and that the American: embargo, though most assured- 
and that on the very next morning, December | ly not intended to that end (for America can have no 
18th, came the President’s Message to both | real interest in the subversion.of the British power,) 
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but by some unfortunate occurrence of circumstances, 
without any hostile intention, the American embargo 
did come in aid of the blockade of the American Con- 
tinent at the very moment when, if that blockade could 
have succeeded at all, the interposition of the Ameri- 
can Government would most effectually have contribut- 
ed to its success.” 

“To this universal combination (continues Mr. Can- 
ning) His Majesty has opposed a temperate, but a de- 
termined retaliation upon the enemy—trusting that a 
firm resistance would defeat his project, but knowing 
that the smallest concession would infallibly encourage 
a perseverance in it.” 

If the embargo was designed, as professed, why 
did our Government declare a blockade against 
the British dominions by land as well as by sea ? 
Neither seamen nor property could be exposed to 
capture by continuing the trade which had been 
advantageously carried on by land with the Brit- 
ish colonies bordering on the United States. The 
people of Vermont, particularly, had been accus- 
tomed, ever since the Peace of 1783, to exchange 
their productions with the British subjects in 
Canada, for salt and other articles of merchandise. 
Yet even this beneficial trade has been prohibited 
by the embargo acts; and bloodshed and death 
have been the consequence. Similar tragic 
scenes have been acted in the District of Maine. 
Does not the rigorous prohibition of this land 
commerce alone demonstrase that other views 
than: have ever been officially avowed really dic- 
tated the embargo? Lately we find that, in Hol- 
land, (a country governed by a brother of the 
French Emperor, and absolutely under his con- 
trol,) the necessities of the people for the supplies 
usually obtained from England, having caused 
evasions of the Emperor’s strict decrees of block- 
ade—adiitional provisions have been made; and 
the breaches of those decrees are henceforward 
to be punished with death. With similar pace, 
the United States are ad vancing—and, by the bill 
before us;,the embargo is to be enforced by addi- 
tional regulations and penalties of unexampled 
rigor, and hostile to the mild spirit of American 
laws ; and which, though not in words prescrib- 
ing the punishment of death, will infallibly have 
that issue. 

Among. the reasons assigned for persevering in 
the embargo, are, “the present unsettled state of 

‘the world, the extraordinary situation in which 
‘the United States are placed, and the necessity, 
‘if war be resorted to, of making it at the same 
‘time against both the belligerent nations, and 

.' these the two most powerful in the world ;” and, 
under these circumstances, a principle of justice 
forbade our choosing our adversary! Must not 
such sentiments expose us to derision? Two na- 
tions have injured us—and we should violate the 
principles of justice, if, to obtain satisfaction, we 
attacked one without at the same time attacking 
the other! If we would descend from the airy 
regions of philosophy; and stand on the ground 
of plain common sense, we should see this em- 
barrassment which apparently overwhelms the 
Administration, to be a mere dream. Sit, if a 
man travelling on the highway should meet two 
stout fellow-travellers, and be-alternately insulted 


* 


and attacked by both, and he at the same time 
perceived that they were enemies to each other, 
what would he do? Stand still, and be kicked 
and wounded by both? or co-operate with one, at 
least so far as was necessary to avenge his wrongs, 
and to provide for his own defence and security 
against the other? This course is so simple and 
obvious that even school-boys (who also have 
their quarrels) could not missit. But if, while, 
in this way, avenging the wrongs done by the 
adversary, he, in effect disarmed: the other, and 
made him his friend; and had, moreover, a fair 
prospect of inducing him to make satisfaction for 
the injuries he had committed; how could he 
hesitate to adopt it ? 

But, we have been advised by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. GiLes,) to wait a little long- 
er, “to wait events in Europe, now ina state of 
rapid succession.” Yes, sir, wait until we see 
whether Bonaparte overwhelms the Spanish na- 
tion ; and if Heaven permits this sad catastrophe 
—what then? Are we to join his arms, and by 
conquering Canada and Nova Scotia, prepare 
those countries with our own for a new master ? 
and hasten the glorious period when to the lofty 
titles of Emperor of France and King of Italy, 
and Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
shall be added that of Emperor of the Two Ame- 
ricas?. That. sir, will be the natural course. of 
things, if, as some have wished, the British navy 
were-destroyed. 

Inthe short interval of peace, in 1808, Bona- 
parte, in a few months, sent forty thousand sol- 
diers to subdue the negroes of St. Domingo. The 
climate subdued his soldiers, and St. Domingo 
continues independent. But the United States 
present a very different theatre. French soldiers 
would here be as healthy as our own. And if with 
the ships suddenly furnished in France and Hol- 
land, Bonaparte at once transported forty thou- 
sand men to St. Domingo, what numbers could 
he not send to the United States in the thousands 
of British ships, were they also at his com- 
mand? 

It is estimated, sir, that the observations I have 
made, though on a question for repealing the acts 
laying the embargo, are irrelevant on the bill now 
before us. But to me they appear perfectly ap- 
plicable in both cases ; for if they go to show that 
the embargo ought never to have been imposed, 
they must avail, in like manner, against enforc- 
ing its execution ; and, therefore, I have adduced 
them. 

Mr. Hituyouss rose and addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Mr. President: Before I proceed to remark on 
the merits of the bill under consideration, I shall 
take the liberty of noticing some general obser- 
vations of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Gitss,) which can have no bearing on the matter 
under consideration, and could have been thrown 
out for no other purpose than to impress the idea 
that the opposers of this bill and of the embargo 
are acting under some undue influence or bias, 
and are endeavoring to obstruct or paralyze the 
energies of the nation in their operations against 
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foreign aggression. Weare told of British capi- | 


nexion with the opposition to the embargo and | 


that the opposers of the bill were under such, or 

‘any other, improper influence.] The character 

and conduct of the greater part of that descrip- 

tion of our fellow-citizens. who have been and 

still are opposed to the embargo, furnish a suffi- } 
cient answer to any such insinuations as to them. 

No, sir, our opposition to the embargo edende 
from far different motives; from a thorough con- ! 
viction of its inefficacy as regards foreign na-: 
tions, and its ruinous operation as to ourselves. | 
Weare not willing to inflict a wound on our own 

country, because foreign nations do us wrong. 

The gentleman from Virginia has renewed his 
call for a substitute for the embargo. Sir, the 
embargo admits no substitute. It is a measure 
radically wrong, and stands in the way of every 
proper measure. Remove the embargo, and then, | 
and not till then, will the way be open to adopt | 
measures for securing our commerce and defend- | 
ing our rights. I am nota little surprised that 
the gentleman from Virginia could make up his 
face to such an imposing call. Had that gentle- 
man run through the journals, from which he 
has read some passages, he would have found that 
during a long and uniform course of opposition 
toa former Administration, which was conducted 
with acknowledged ability, he was not in the 
habit of proposing substitutes. He told us what 
would not, but not what would do. In the pres- 
ent case, were the embargo out of the way, and I 
found a disposition to listen, I should not hesitate 
to express my opinion of the proper course to be 
pursued. But so long as our national councils 
are under the embargo system, any attempt at 
other measures would be unavailing. 

For the purpose of contrasting the present pro- 
eeedings of Congress with what was done in 
1794, the gentleman from Virginia read from the 
journals some passages to show “that the nation 
then moved in a solid body.” Yes, sir, the una- 
nimity and spirit then manifested does honor to 
the nation. But with whom were we contending 
then? With England. I should have been much 
gratified if the journals of 1798 (which the gen- 
tleman did not think proper to read) had exhibi- 
ted the same unanimity and spirit when our 
rights were violated by another Power, and we 
were insulted by the contemptuous rejection of 
our Ministers. Far otherwise was the fact; there 
was then a violent and persevering opposition to 
-the measures of defence which were then pro- 
posed and adopted; and by the same description 
of men who claim credit for a pre-eminent share 
of patriotism; a conduct to which I advert with 
reluctance. I was réady to vindicate our rights 
against England in 1794, and ata much earlier 
period. I was equally ready to do the like against 
France in 1798. It matters not to me from what 


nation injury or insult comes, I am ready to take 
sides with my country in repelling it—not, in- 
deed, by an embargo, but by any measures of 
energy which policy or prudence shall dictate. 
I have never shrunk from taking my full share of 
responsibility when called to act on great national 
questions. I-leave it to those who have known 
and observed my public conduct, to decide whe- 
ther I have manifested much solicitude to find 
out which would be the popular side. I, sir, am 
under no apprehensions of being suspected by 
those who know me of acting under foreign, or 
any improper, influence. My opposition to the 
bill does not proceed from a wish to shield from 
puaishment the violators of the embargo; those 
corrupt agents and friends of Great Britain, as 
the gentleman has described them. My opposi- 
tion to the bill proceeds from an unwillingness to 
see the liberties of my country prostrated by a 
military despotism; the foundation of which I 
clearly discern in this bill. Says the gentleman 
from Virginia, the Senate have declared that they 
will not repeal the embargo; and they are now 
called upon to say it shall not be enforced. Not 
so, the call is that it should not be enforced by 
improper means—means which endanger liberty 
and violate the Constitution. Better that the 
embargo should not be executed than that the 
Constitution of theUnited States should be vio- 
lated. 

I extremely regret that the gentleman from 
Virginia should have felt himself at liberty to 
travel out of his way to cast reproach on the Judi- 
ciary. The judges, by a faithful discharge of 
their duty (sometimes being obliged to withstand 
popular error, and sometimes to interpose them- 
selves between a defenceless individual and Ex- 
ecutive power.) are exposed to their full share of 
opprobium. No reproach for the rejection of the 
bill to suspend the habeas corpus.can fall on the 
judges; they had no agency in the business. I 
have indeed felt, sensibly felt, the reproach cast 
upon the Senate for having passed that bill in so 
hasty a manner; but it was not slanders contained 
in newspaper paragraphs which I regarded ; they 
have no more effect on my mind than the passing 
wind. It was the manner in which that bill was 
treated by the House of Representatives that 
wounded my feelings—I felt for the honor of the 
Senate. I voted with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia for that bill, though I did not at the time 
feel all the apprehensions which seemed to be 
impressed on his mind. I did not apprehend that 
a rebellion excited by an individual not clothed 
with any official consequence or power, without 
resources, and almost without friends, could ulti- 
mately endanger the safety of the Union. But 
from the communications made to Congress by 
the President, I was led to believe there was some 
treasonable proceeding and rebellion which ought 
to be speedily and promptly resisted and put 
down. Though I did not see the necessity of 
passing the bill with so much haste as to subject 
the Senate to the charge of precipitation; yet, 


. being satisfied of the propriety of passing such a 


bill, I felt a reluctance, as I always do, at inter- 
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posing my vote in a manner that may have even 
the appearance of throwing difficulties in the| us, not only acquiesced in, but applauded the em- 
way of measures which regard the public safety. | bargo as a wise and salutary measure. To show 
But no’ motives of delicacy, or any other cause, that I am correct, 4 will communicate to the Sen- 
will prevent my opposing measures which I think | ate some information. One of thecom mittee who 
wrong in principle. The loss of the bill to sus-| had a principal hand in drawing the bill, stated 
pend the habeas corpus was in no respect attribu- that he was informed by the captain of a coaster 
table to the court or the judges. There was no (on whose information I should rely, being ac- 
interference on their part, nor any: conduct of | quainted with him, and esteeming him a man of 
theirs that could warrant the gentleman from Vir- | truth, and who had the means of knowledge, be- 
ginia in making the heavy charge “that the hos- ing employed in navigating up and down the 
© tile propensities of a court against its own coun- Potomac) that there was a great display of activ- 
‘try and its own Government, were the reasons | ity and exertion in transporting the produce of 
‘why treason escaped punishment.” In what] the country, particularly flour, to the banks of the 
instance have the judges interposed a shield be-| river, and shipping it off for other markets. Con- 
tween guilt and punishment?. The principal 
leader in that rebellion was apprehended and 
taken to Virginia; and I rejoiced, at the time, 
that Virginia was to be the place of his trial, so 
that no suspicion: might exist of a disposition to 
favor his escape from conviction and punishment. 
Aaron Burr was acquitted—whether from a de- 
. fect in the law or testimony, I am not sufficiently 
informed to decide. But I have no hesitation in 
declaring it as my opinion, that it was not owing 
to any indisposition in the judge to do his duty ; 
on the contrary, Ë think he manifested great in- 
tegrity and firmness in adhering to the established 
rules of proceeding in criminal trials, which are 
the great shield of innocence against oppression ; 
and in giving a fair trial to a political opponent, 
against whom the popular current ran high, and 
whose prosecution was aided by Executive influ- 
ence and power. The opinions of the judge are 
in print, so that every one can examine for him- 
self, and form his own. Thus much I may ven- 
ture to say, that the gentleman from Virginia 
would find it no easy task to point out errors. 

It is cause of regret when an individual, and 
much to be lamented when a public body become 
so zealously engaged in-the pursuit of an object, 
as not to examine with candor the propriety or 
expediency of the measures by which such ob- 
ject is to be attained. In the present case, T fear 
that a zeal to enforce the embargo has blinded 
the eyes of some to the consequences likely to 
follow from the course of measures now pursued. 
I fear, also, that an error has been committed in 
pointing the debates and measures at a particular 
portion of the Union, as if violations of the em- 
bargo were confined to that quarter. Think ye 
that the people of Vermont and Massachusetts 
have been sinners above all the people of the 
United States? Have there been no violations 
of the embargo except in New England? Yes, 
verily. The only difference is, that. on Vermont 
has fallen that political tower of Siloam, the 
President’s proclamation. On the coasts of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the States of the Chesapeake, 
almost the whole of our naval force has been 
sent to cruise, to detect and punish the transgres- 
sions of their citizens. This has given an oppor- 
tunity to the Southera States to violate the em- 

` bargo with impunity. It has been and. still con- 
tinues to be violated, even in that great and re- 
spectable State represented in part by my brother 


‘Pierres, Martinique, and Antigua, states to us 
‘ that vessels which daily arrived in distress, in the 
‘ports he visited, were almost exclusively from 
‘ the Southern ports, and the greater number from 
í the State of Virginia, laden with flour and other 
‘ provisions.” Again: “ Captain Scovel, who ar- 
‘ rived here (New York) last Monday, (December 
t 12th,) from Martinique, via Antigua and St. 
: Kitts, informs us, that while he lay at Marti- 
‘nique, a Virginia pilot-boat schooner arrived 
t there with 750 barrels of flour, which the cap- 
¢ tain sold for $30 per barrel; that, while at An- 
‘ tigua, in the course of four days only, three ves- 
t sels came in there with full cargoes of flour from 
‘ Virginia; that he saw at St. Kitts a Virginia 
‘schooner that had been at Barbadoes with a 
‘ cargo of flour, sold part, and then came to St. 
‘Kitts with the remainder fora better market.” 
The Secretary of the Treasury informed that the 
flour which had accumulated in the great flour 
markets of the United States, was gone. What 
has become of it? I have heard of no bonfires, 
except in one instance, to consume some imported 
gin. One circumstance strongly impresses on 
my mind a belief, that the products of that State, 
Virginia, and even the article of tobacco, have 
found their way to foreign markets; which. is, 
that flour and tobacco, at a particular period dur- 
ing the last Summer, when the embargo was in 


full operation, rose to a handsome price, and that 
some of her citizens of distinguished rank were 
so fortunate as to avail themselves of that price. 
The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Smrra) also 
stated sundry violations of the embargo. From 
which, and other information, I am induced to 
believe, that there are not many States in the 
Union where the embargo has not been violated. 
The use I wish to make of this information is, to 
show that this measure is not to have a limited 
or local operation; but is to pervade our whole 
country, and may affect every citizen of the Uni- 
ted States. Let me, therefore, entreat this Sen- 
ate to consider well before they give their sanc- 
tion to a bill which isto have such a general 
operation; a bill which contains such novel and 
extraordinary provisions; a bill which may en- 
danger civil liberty, and lay the foundation of a 
military despotism. 
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On the recommitment of the bill, one very ob- 
noxious paragraph was stricken out, and others 
were altered. Some of the paragraphs I shall 
pass by without notice. The first to which I 
shall ask the attention of the Senate is the second 
section. That places the whole trade and inter- 
course between the States at the arbitrary will 
and pleasure of the President, collectors, and spe- 
cial revente officers; there being no rule laid 
down by which their discretion is to be gov- 
erned. And who are these collectors and rev- 
enue officers, who are to be inirusted with such 
unlimited power? Not judges holding their 
offices independent of the Executive will, and 
free from Executive influence. They are the 
mere creatures of the Executive, who are killed 
or made alive by the breath of the President. 

This section provides that it shall not be law- 
ful to put on board any ship, vessel, or boat, of 
any description whatever, any specie, or goods, 
wares, or merchandise, either of domestic or for- 
eign growth, unless a permit, particularly stating 
the articles thus to be laden, shall have been pre- 
viously obtained from the collector of the district 
in which such ship, vessel, or boat, may then be, 
or from a revenue officer specially authorized by 
such collector to grant such permit; nor unless 
-bonds.with surety to the amount of six times the 
value of the vessel and cargo shall be given for 
relanding the whole cargo in the United States. 
And it is made lawful for the collectors to refuse 
ermission to put any cargo on board, whenever, 

„in their opinion, there is an intention to violate 
the embargo; or whenever they shall have re- 
eeived instructions to that effect, by direction of 
the President of the United States. A proviso 
excepts from the operation of this section the bay 
and river craft. The bond demanded is excessive 
and oppressive. There is no rule laid down by 
which the discretion of the collectors or revenue 
officers is to be governed; or to point out to the 


citizens of the United States what they may ex-. 


pect or claim as a right. The permit may be 
refused altogether, upon the mere suspicion or 
jealousy of the officer, however unfounded. What 
a- door is here opened for partiality and favorit- 
ism, and to gratify party feelings and party ani- 
mosities? And have we not reason to believe it 
will, in many instances, be improved for the most 
oppressive party ‘purposes ? 

Section fourth places the bay and river craft 
under the like arbitrary discretion of the colleet- 
ors, who are authorized to grant, under such gen- 
eral instructions as the President of the United 
States may give, general permission, when it can 
‘be done without danger of the embargo being vio- 
lated; to-take on board, at any time, such articles 
of domestic or foreign growth as may be desig- 
. nated’ in such permit; bond with surety being 
previously given in an amount equal to three hun- 
dred dollars for each ton, conditioned that every 
‘article taken on board shall be relanded in the 
United States, and that such vessel shail not be 
employed in-any foreign trade, &c. 

When the regulation of the whole commerce 
and intercourse between the different States is 


penance 


placed at the arbitrary discretion of such an host 
of collectors, without any specifie rule laid down 
in the law by which they are to govern their con- 
duct; will there not, under this act, if it should 
pass, be danger, will there not be a certainty, that 
different collectors will adopt-different rules, and 
| that different and greater restrictions will be put 
! upon the commerce of some States than others ? 
| which would be a violation of that clause of the 
Constitution which says “that no preference shall 
‘ be given by any regulation of commerce or rev- 
‘enue to the ports of one State over those of an- 
‘other.’ This clause of the Constitution renders 
i it indispensable that Congress should by law pre- 
scribe the rules by which commerce is to be reg- 
ulated, that they may be certain, specific, and uni- 
form in all the States. There was an inequality 
in the regulations of last Summer. The Gov- 
ernors of some of the States were authorized to 
grant permits to import flour: a like indulgence 
was not extended to the Governors of other States. 
In some States permits would be very liberally 
granted; in others, the collectors would be rigid, 
and stop nearly all the trade of a State. 

_ The fifth seetion subjects innocent persons to 
penalties, confounds innocence and guilt, involv- 
ing both in one common punishment. After de- 
claring the forfeiture of the ship, vessel, or boat, 
together with the specie, goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, taken on board contrary to the provis- 
ions of the third section of this act, it goes on to 
say that the owner, or owners, agent, freighter or 
factor, master, or commander of such ship, vessel, 
or boat, shall moreover severally forfeit and pay 
a sum equal to the value of the ship, vessel, or 
boat, and of the cargo. put on board the same. 
By the provision of this section, the inquiry be- 
fore the court and jury will be, not whether the 
person accused has been concerned in a violation 
of the embargo, but whether he be an owner, 
agent, freighter, factor, master, or commander of 
such ship, vessel, or boat; and he may have been 
ignorant of any intention to violate the law; nay 
more, though opposed to such violation, he is to 
be adjudged guilty and subjected to punishment. 
But, says the gentleman from Virginia, this is no 
new principle, it has already been introduced and 
recognised by the revenue laws. To prove this, 
and that collectors are thereby authorized to search 
for and seize goods, he read the 68th and 69th 
sections of the collection law of March 2, 1799.* 


re 


* & Sec. 68. And be it further enacted, That every 
collector, naval officer, and surveyor, or other person 
specially appointed by either of them for that purpose, 
shall have full power and authority to enter any ship 
or vessel, in which they shall. have reason to suspect 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, subject to duty, are 
concealed, and therein to search for, seize, and secure 
any such goods, wares, or merchandise; and if they 
shall have cause to suspect a concealment thereof in 
any particular dwelling-house, store, building, or other 
place, they, or either of them, shall, upon proper appli- 
cation upon oath, to any justice of the peace, be enti- 
tled.to a warrant to enter such house, store, or other 
place (in the day time only) and there to search for 
such goods; and if any shall be found to seize and se- 
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The great and leading principle of the revenue 
law is, that the penalty operates on the property 
in all cases except where a person is negligent, or 
knowingly guilty of a violation of the law; in 
which case there is superadded a personal penalty. 
For example, a captain who neglects or refuses 
to enter his vessel. or makes a false entry, or at- 
tempts to run goods and avoid the payment of 
duties, the vessel and goods are declared forfeit, 
and the captain and other persons concerned in 
such violation of the law, subjected to a penalty; 
but in no instance is the owner, agent, freighter, 
or factor, who has no knowledge of such viola- 
tion, subjected to a penalty. True it is, the inno- 
cent owner may be subjected to the loss of his 
vessel and goods; but that goes upon an entirely 
different principle; which is, that the owner is 
responsible for the good conduct of his captain or 
agent, so far as the property goes that he entrusts 
in his hands. But it was reserved for this bill te 
introduce into our code the criminal principle that 
an innocent man is to be arraigned, found guilty, 
and punished. merely for being an owner, agent,* 


cure the same for trial; and all such goods, wares, and 
merchandise, on which the duties shall not have been 
paid, or secured to be paid, shall be forfeited. 

“Sxro,.69. And beit further enacted, That all goods, 
wares, or merchandise, which shall be seized by virtue 
of this act, shall be put into and remain in the custody 
of the collector, or such other person as he shall ap- 
point for that purpose, until such proceedings shall be 
had as by this act are required, to ascertain whether 
the.same have been forfeited or not; and if it shall be 
adjudged that they are not forfeited, they shall be re- 
stored to the owner or owners, claimant or claimants 
thereof; and if any person or persons shall conceal or 
buy any goods, wares, or, merchandise, knowing them 
to be Hable to seizure by this act, such person or per- 
sons shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit and pay a sum 
double the amount or value of the goods, wares, or 
merchandise, so concealed or purchased.” 

* An Act to authorize the President of the United 
States to lay, regulate, and revoke Embargoes. 

Szo. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized and empowered, 
whenever in his opinion the public safety shall require, 
to lay an embargo on all ships.and vessels in the ports 
of the United States, or upon the ships and vessels of 
any foreign nation, under such regulations as the cir- 
cumstances of the case may require, and to continue 
or revoke the same whenever he shall think proper. 
And the President is hereby fully authorized to give 
all such orders to the officers of the United States as 
may be necessary to carry the same into full effect: 
Provided, The authority aforesaid shall not be exer- 
cised while the Congress of the United States be in 
session. And any embargo which may be laid by the 
President, as aforesaid, shall cease and determine in 
fifteen days from the actual meeting of Congress next 
after laying the same. 

Sro. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall continue and be in force until fifteen days after 
the commencement of the next session of Congress, 
and no longer. l 

Approved, June 4, 1794. 


10th Con. 2d Szss.—10 


freighter, or factor. This is a principle which 
would disgrace the most tyrannical code of the 
most tyrannical Government that ever existed. 

Section sixth subjects the reputed owner to the 
same forfeitures and penalties as the real owner 
in the preceding section. So that an innocent 
person is not only liable to the charge of a crime, 
but to a conviction and punishment, because his 
name happens to appear on a certificate of regis- 
try, enrolment, or license, or the last clearance 
or custom-house document, though he may have 
no interest or property whatever in the ship or 
vessel that shall violate the law, and ne knowl- 
edge of such violation, or of any intention to vio- 
late the law. This same section establishes un- 
warrantable restrictions on the sale and transfer 
of property, for it is provided that no sale shall be 
recognised or rendered effectual, until a bond shall 
be given equal to three hundred dollars for each 
ton of such ship or vessel so proposed to be sold, 
conditioned that such ship or vessel shall not, dur- 
ing the continuance of the enbargo, contravene or 
infringe any of the provisions of the said acts. 
A vessel of one hundred tons burden cannot be 
sold without entering a bond of $30,000 ; an enor- 
mous bond, which very few, if any, such own- 
ers would be able to obtain, though under the 
most pressing necessity of selling to obtain the 
means of subsistence, or bread for his family. 
Who would entangle his fortune with such a 
bond? Let meask the gentleraan from Virginia 
whether, even to oblige a suffering neighbor, he 
would pledge his farm and mills by entering into 
sucha bond? I have too good an opinion of his 
prudence and foresight to believe he would thus 
encumber the place of his dignified retirement 
with such a bond; and if bis patriotism would 
not induce him to give such a bond, who is there 
that would do it? As well might Congress pass 
a law declaring it unlawful to sell at all, as to pass 
this law; for it is an indirect mode of doing the 
same thing. And has the Constitution given to 
Congress any such power? If we are doomed to 
suffer under the embargo system, it is better far 
to stop the coasting trade altogether, and chain 
our coasters, as are our other vessels, to rot at our 
wharves, than to disgrace our country by such an 
act. An act which only tantalizes our citizens 
with the show of a coasting trade, when, by re- 
quiring excessive bonds, imposing burdensome 
restrictions, and submitting the whole to the arbi- 
trary discretion and caprice of a host of collectors 
it will in fact be annihilated, or nearly so; an act 
which, under pretence of regulating the sale of 
vessels, has required a bond which in ils opera- 
tion would, in most cases, amount to an absolute 
prohibition. An act which opens a door for the 
most wanton favoritism and cruel oppression ; an 
act which violates some of the most important 
prineiples of justice. 

The seventh section contains a most extraordi- 
nary provision; a provision which virtually goes 
to deprive the party of his right of trial by jury, 
an impartial jury of the vicinity, before whom 
the party would have itin his power to adduce 
evidence, and make his defence. By this bill, the 
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final decision, whatever it may be, is referred | 


distress, or any other accident whatever, shall be 
‘pleaded or given in evidence in any such suit. 
hat possible difference can there be between 
depriving a party of his trial by jury altogether, 
and precluding the evidence necessary to his de- 
fence and the establishment of hisinnocence? It 
is an axiom admitted in all codes, that the act 
of God shall prejudice noman. Bat, by this bill, 
if a vessel bound, for example, from New York 
to New Haven, should have a single hogshead of 
rum. on board, and, in a thunderstorm, this should 
be set on fire and consumed, and the vessel fortu- 
nately escape, because the relanding of the rum, 
or the loss of the vessel, cannot be proved, judg- 
ment is to go on the bond—although the defend- 
ant has the most incontrovertible evidence to 
prove the above fact, (the destruction of the rum,) 
a complete defence at law—not by custom-house 
oaths, of which the gentleman from Virginia 
seems to think so lightly (and which T am sorry 
he should disparage, as on them depends much of 
our revenue,) but by the oaths of the most re- 
spectable characters of our country, who may be 
on board, and eye-witnesses of the fact; nay, it 
might happen to be the gentleman himself. An- 
other case; in a storm, to save the vessel and 
their lives, the crew and passengers throw over- 
board a cargo of flour, or such as may be on deck 
and in the way of working the ship; proof of this 
is not to be admitted before the court and jury, 
put judgment is to be rendered against the defend- 
ant. Many other such like cases might be put 
equally strong. ` Article seventh, of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, provides, that “where 
the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dol- 
lars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved.” 
Two of the prominent articles of grievance set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence are in 
these words: 
“ Wor depriving us in many cases of the benefit 
-of trial by jury.” 
‘For transporting us beyond the seas, to be 
tried for pretended offences.” 

To deprive the party of the right to plead or 
give in evidence what would establish his in- 
nocence, is to deprive him of his trial; to require 
a court to render judgment on a bond against the 
defendant, who is prepared and offers his plea and 
evidence, to establish a complete and legal defence 
before a court and jury, is to deprive him of his 
trial by jury, and is a denial of justice. And to 
send a defendant thus condemned to the City of 


General Government, which, as regards the con- 
venience of a great portion of the citizens of the 


Washington to obtain relief is indeed sending 
him “to be tried for pretended offences.” But, 
says the gentleman from Virginia, by the humane 
provision contained in the twelth section, the per- 
son thus unjustly condemned may escape the 
penalties of the law. And how? By conform- 
ing to the law of March 3d, 1797, which provides 
for mitigating or remitting forfeitures, penalties, 
and disabilities. That is, by going hundreds of 
miles from his own home to the City of Wash- 
ington, (little less inconvenient than a voyage 
across the Atlantic,) there to appear not before an 
impartial tribunal, composed of judges and jurors 
of his own vicinity, free from all Executive in- 
fluence and party bias, but before the Secretary 
of the Treasury, holding his office at the will of 
the Executive—not in the manly attitude of a 
citizen bold in conscious innocence, to defend his 
character against the imputation of being a vio- 
lator of the laws of his country—but in the atti- 
tude of a suppliant, against whom judgment has 
already been pronounced ; humbly praying, on the 
bended knee, for the remission of the penalty of 
the law; which he can claim, not as matter of 
right, but of grace. Is it possible that free-born 
Americans can submit to such indignity? Is it 
thus that the character, the feelings, and the in- 
nocence of the American people are to be made the 
sport of an embargo system? No, sir, pass this 
law,and that system now oppressive will become 
odious, more odious, if possible, than were the 
measures of the British Parliament, which drove 
us into the Revolution, induced us to bear all the 
hardships of a long war, and severed the colonies 
from the parent country. 

Sec. 9—Authorizes the collectors to seize or take 
into their custody, without warrant, without evi- 
dence, and at their own discretion, specie, or any 
article of domestic growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture, when there is reason to believe they are in- 
tended for exportation; or when in vessels, carts, 
wagons, sleighs, or any other carriage, or in any 
manner apparently on their way towards the ter- 
ritory of a foreign nation, or in the vicinity there- 
of, or towards a place whence such articles are 
intended to be exported. This seizure may be 
made, not only on board a vessel, but on the land; 
not only in a cart, wagon, or sleigh, but where- 
ever they may be; provided there is reason to 
believe they are intended for exportation. Money 
is not kept in the highway or open field, but in 
a house, in a desk, or private drawer; flour and 
other articles of produce are not kept ina situ- 
ation to be exposed to the weather, or other in- 
jury, but in warehouses or stores: when, there- 
fore, an authority is given to take these articles, 
when the collector believes they are intended for 
exportation, it is to take them where they are 
usually kept and may be expected to be found. 
My house, I have always been taught to believe, 
was my castle, my sanctuary, where myself and 
property could remain in perfect security, unless 
Į should have forfeited the privilege by some 
crime against the State. But are we not about 
to declare, by this bill, that a collector, and with- 
out any warrant from a civil magistrate, and 
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merely on the ground of his own suspicion, and 
governed only by his own discretion, may enter 
my enclosure, my store, my dwelling-house, and 
there take into custody my money and other ar- 
ticles? That he may call the military to aid 
him in this work? In the progress of which, 
may not my private and most confidential papers 
be exposed? Do not these things tend to irrita- 
tion, to resistance, to bloodshed? Can such 
Legislative provisions consist with a wise policy, 
with the principles of a free Government, or the 
Constitution of the United States? 

In article four of the amendments, it is provi- 
ded, that “the right of the people to besecurein their 
t persons, houses, papers and effects, against un- 
‘ reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
‘lated; and no warrant shall issue but upon prob- 
‘able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
‘ particularly describing the place to be searched 
‘and the person or things to be seized.” 

The gentleman from Virginia, here, as in other 
instances, rests his defence of this section on the 
law for the collection of the revenue, and partic- 
ularly on the same sixty-eighth section, which has 
been read. True it is, that by that law the col- 
lector is authorized to go on board a vessel and 
make search or seizure without warrant; but the 
moment he sets his foot on the land, and wishes 
to make search or seizure, application on oath 
must be made to a magistrate for a warrant, to be 
executed in the manner directed. There has al- 
ways been a difference in the mode of enforcing 
_the laws on board: of vessels on the water, from 
what was admitted on the land; and less for- 
mality and caution has been observed in making 
search and seizure on board of vessels, than what 
is required on the land, in our stores and dwelling- 
houses, For the purpose of executing the law 
of nations on the high seas, commercial regu- 
lations and the collection of revenue, it has been 
found necessary at-all times, to subject vessels 
‘to the inconvenience of being liable to search and 
seizure without warrant, and without much for- 
mality. A great discrimnation has always been 
made between vessels and houses. 

There is another manifest distinction between 
seizures under the law for collecting revenue, and 
the present bill; there the articles seized are 
claimed to have become forfeited; but by the 
present bill there is a bare suspicion that they are 
about so to be proceeded with as that they may be- 
come forfeited. Under those laws the property 
is immediately placed in the custody of the law, 
and under the jurisdiction of a court of justice; 
where the claimant can have atrial, and if he can 
‘make out a well-founded claim, is entitled toa 
restoration of his property. By this bill, the prop- 
erty is held by the collectors, and the owner has 
no way of obtaining the same but by substituting 
a bond, with sufficient sureties (which the party 
may not be able to obtain) for the landing or de- 
livery of the same in some place in the United 
States, where, in the opinion of the collector, 
there shall not be danger of such articles being 
exported. 

When the collector has seized or taken money 


or other articles, it is made his duty to guard 


them; which must be done either in the place 


where taken, or in some other place to which he 
shallin his discretion remove them. And for the 
purpose of taking into custody and guarding specie 
or any other article, the 11th section authorizes 
the President of the United States, or such other 
person as he shall have appointed, to employ the 
land and naval forces, or militia of the United 
States. Take either alternative, the law cannot 
be executed without a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. For suppose it to be money, and to avoid 
any question about an unreasonable search, we 
will suppose the collector present in my house, 
and sees me countand place a large sum of mon- 
ey in my desk, which he believes is intended for 
exportation in violation of the embargo, and 
makes a seizure, as would be his duty under this 
bill. If the money is not to be removed, he must, 
or may, introdyge a soldier or soldiers into my 
house to guard it; which would be in direet vio- 
lation of the 3d article of the amendments to the 
Constitution, which says, “no soldier shall in 
‘ time of peace be quartered in any house, without 
t the consent of the owner; nor in time of war, but 
‘in manner to be prescribed by law.” If the 
money is to be removed to some other (in the 
opinion of the collector) safe place, then is there 
a violation of the 5th article of the amendments, 
which says, that no person shall be “deprived of 
his life, liberty or property, without due process 
of law.” 

Sec. 10—Gives to the President’s instructions, 
and the rules he may prescribe, the authority of 
law. Are we prepared for this, to authorize the 
President to make proclamation laws? In that sec- 
tion it is provided, thst the powers given to col- 
lectors “shall be exercised in conformity with 
‘such instructions as the President may give, and 
‘such general rules as he may prescribe for that 
‘ purpose, made in pursuance of the powers afore- 
‘said—which instructions and general rules the 
‘collectors shall be bound to obey. And if any 
‘action or suit be brought against any collec- 
‘tor or other person, acting under the directions 
‘of and in pursuance of this act, he may plead 
‘the general issue, and give this act and the in- 
‘ structions and regulations of the President, in 
‘evidence for his justification and defence.” 
Neither in this or the former act is there any rule 
laid down by which the President’s instructions 
are to be governed—consequently, they depend 
on his own arbitrary will and pleasure; and it is 
made the duty of the collectors to pay implicit 
obedience to those instructions, and through the 
collectors they are to operate upon the property 
and concerns of the people. There is no mode 
pointed out by which these instructions are to be 
promulgated and made known, as are the laws. 


| By the Constitution, all laws are to receive the 


sanction of the two branches of the Legislature and 
be approved by the President. But, according to 
this section, the President’s instructions, proceed- 
ing from the recesses of the palace, and commu- 
nicated only to the collectors, are to have the 
binding force of law—are to affect the property 
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and concerns of the citizens of the United States 

—are to control the courts of justice—and thus 

violate that sanctuary which has always been es- 

teemed a great bulwark to guard the liberties of 

a free people. These instructions are to be given 

in evidence on any suit against the officer for his | 
justification and defence. If the officer is bound | 
to obey these instructions, the courts must neces- 
sarily be bound to receive them as evidence in | 
justification of the collector—the consequence | 
necessarily follows that they must control the 
courts of justice. 

“To support the principle of this section of the 
bill, the gentleman from Virginia bas read to us 
a law of the United States passed in June, 1794, 
authorizing the President to lay an embargo, pro- 
vide the necessary regulations for carrying it into 
effect, and for revoking the same. Whether I did 
or did not vote for that law I do not now recol- 
lect; the yeas and nays were ngt taken. ButI; 
have no hesitation in saying, that with my present 
impressions, I should, under like circumstances, 
vote for such a law, either under the then Ad- 
ministration or the present. We then had dis- 

utes with the British Government, which, un- į 
ess settled by the negotiation then pending, must 
terminate in war. We had adopted every defen- | 
sive measure in our power, and Congress were 
about to adjourn, and wait the issue of the E 

} 
| 


£ 


tiation. If unsuccessful it might become neces- 
sary suddenly to stop our vessels in our harbors, 
previous toa declaration of war. Congress could 
not be convened, so as to pass a law, much short 
of two months. It resulted therefore, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that the power must be lodged 
somewhere; and where more properly than with 
the Chief Magistrate? In my opinion, the power 
to lay an embargo is not given to Congress by 
that clause of the Constitution, which gives the 
power to regulate commerce; it is in direct kos- 
tility to commerce. The power to lay an em- 
bargo, follows as a necessary appendage to the 
power of making war. The case might happen 
when even the commanding officer of the army 
might be justified in laying an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in certain harbors and rivers, when 
necessary to aid a military expedition then on 
foot. The Parliament of England have the sole 
power to regulate commerce; the King has the 
power of declaring war and of laying an embargo. 
But this isa power to be exercised with great 
caution; itis a measure temporary in its nature. 
The present is, [ believe, the first experiment of a 
permanent embargo. It isa power, when given 
to the Executive, which is to be carefully guarded; | 
as was the law in 1794, by which the President 
was not to lay an embargo when Congress were 
in session, nor that should continue in force but | 
for a short time after Congress should convene. 
To enable us to form a correct opinion in this 
case, It 1s proper to inquire what is an embargo. 
An embargo, in its nature and legitimate import, | 
is most emphatically a measure, not affecting the 
internal policy of a country, but operating upon 


i 


‘Congress, during the last session and the present, 


have been laboring to convert this water-fowl in- 
to a land-turtle, which might creep into the en- 
closure of every man in the nation. Upon these 
principles, an embargo law, or resolution, would 
be very short,as was thatin 1794. But in the 
present case, Congress have accumulated one long 
intricate statute upon another, until the property 
of the whole country is involved within their 
grasp. In short, the effort has been to convert an 
embargo into a non-exportation act. In this, as 
in many other cases, a wrong title has been adopt- 
ed; and from that circumstance arises much of 
our present embarrassment. Had the law of 1794, 
giving tothe President of the United States the 
power of laying an embargo, so confidently relied 
on by the gentleman from Virginia, as justifying 
the powers and principles of the present bill, con- 
tained such powers and such principles, it never 
would have had my support or my vote. It would 
have merited conflagration, and tohave been burnt, 
as on another occasion was the law ofa State, by 
no ordinary fire. 

Mr. President, after enumerating such a cata- 
Jogue of arbitrary restrictions, oppressive regula- 
tions, and unconstitutional provisions, comprised 
in this one bill, could it have been imagined 
that there was one objectionable section still left 
for consideration, more alarming than any that 
have preceded? One that makes a full stride to- 
wards the introduction ofa military despotism ? 
It is section 11, which says: 

“That it shall be lawful for the President of the Uni- 
ted States, or such other person as he shall have em- 
powered for that purpose, to employ such part of the 
land or naval force, or militia of the United States, or 
of the Territories thereof, as may be judged necessary, 
in conformity with the provisions of this and the other 
acts respecting the embargo, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the illegal departure of any ship or vessel, or of 
detaining, taking possession of, and keeping in custody 
any ship or vessel, or of taking into custody and guard- 
ing any‘specie or articles of domestic growth, produce, 
or manufacture, and also for the purpose of preventing 
and suppressing any armed or riotous assemblage of 
persons resisting the custom-house officers in the ex- 
ecution of their duties, or in any manner opposing the 
execution of the laws laying an embargo, or otherwise 
violating, or assisting and abetting violations of the 
same.” 


Here we see the military called on, in the first 
instance, to execute the laws—taking the lead 
under a military chief; not following in the train 
and under the direction of the civil magistrate, as 
ought invariably to be the case in a well regula- 
ted free Government. Under such a Government, 
the laws have always been carefully guarded, to 
keep the military in subordination to the eivil 
power. Once permit the military to get the up- 
per hand, and your liberties are gone. By this 
bill under whose direction is the military, in the 
bosom cfa State, to be placed? not of the Chief 
Magistrate of the State, nor of any officer who 
has received his appointment from a State, or 


the water, in relation to ships and vessels. Its whose apppointment has been made with the ad- 
proper element is the water, not the land; but | Vice and consent of this Senate; but of a person 
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who is to receive his appointment from the Presi- 
dent’s sole authority. That no such power as is 
contained in the provisions of this bill, is neces- 
sary for the purpose of executing the laws, or 
quelling insurrections, is manifest from past ex- 
perience. Under this Constitution we have had 
one insurrection, and also a powerful combination 
to resist the execution of the laws. What was 
the conduct then? Fortunately for our country, 
our then Chief Magistrate was both a soldier and 
astatesman. A statesman who was duly sensible 
of the importance of keeping the military in sub- 
ordination to the civil power. In the Western In 
surrection, a considerable military force was called 
out, to the amount of thousands, and marched 
against the insurgents, but they were preceded by 
the marshal of the district, the attorney, and the 
judge. And instead of military execution, the mild 
process of the civil law was resorted to; and was 
found sufficient to bring offenders to justice, and 
maintain the majesty of the laws. The insurrec- 
tion was quelled, and tranquillity restored to our 
country. The combination under Fries, to resist 
the execution of the laws, was also suppressed by 
a resort to the like mild but efficient measures. 
No suggestion was then made that it was neces- 
sary that more of the military should be intro- 
duced into our civil code. 

The laws of the United States and the State 
laws have made ample provisions for calling in 
the aid of the military, when necessary to execute 
the laws. By the act of February 28, 1795, the 
President is clothed with ample power to use 
military force to execute the laws, observing the 
necessary prerequisite of a proclamation ; and by 
the ninth section of the same act, the marshals 
are clothed with the same power and authority, 
to enable them to execute their duty, as is given 
to the sheriffs in the several States, And that 
this is sufficient, the experience of every State 
evinces. Why this attempt to place the execu- 
tion of the laws, in the first instance, in the hands 
of the military? Why this innovation on our 
ancient usage? Ifear it bodes no good to our 
country. 

Has the embargo, which was professed to be 
laid for the benevolent purpose of “ preserving 
cur vessels, our seamen, and our merchandise,” be- 
come so unpopular, so odious, that it cannot be 
executed through the mild medium of courts of 
justice ; but that the country must be put under 
martial law, and the bayonet of the soldier substi- 
tuted in the place of the tribunal of justice? If 
so, it ought to be repealed. Ina Government like 
ours, resting wholly on the popular voice, no law 
ought to be continued that will require a military 
execution. 

I do hope, and must hope, until the signature 
of the President to the act shall be announced to 


the Senate, that this bill will never pass the dif- | 


ferent branches, and be approved by the Presi- 
dent. The plea that it is necessary for carrying 
the embargo into effect, will not justify the mea- 
sure. This same plea of necessity has always 
been resorted to by tyrants. Itis in times when 
parties run high, and under popular leaders, that 


measures are adopted and precedents established, 
that eventually overturn the liberties of a coun- 
try. I do not believe, sir, that the citizens of the 
United States are yet prepared to surrender their 
liberties at the shrine of either foreign or domes- 
tic tyranny, though it should be recommended 
by the most popular of their favorites. The 
American people are too well acquainted with 
the history of former Republies to submit their 
necks to the yoke, and to wear the chains of sla- 
very, however gilded, and though invited to wear 
them by the seductive voice of party spirit. When 
it shall be discovered (and an attempt to execute 
this act, if unfortunately it should pass, will open 
the eyes of the people) and they will discover, 
that there is an attack on civil liberty, the party 
dissensions which now distract our unhappy coun- 
try, and are the cause of so much mischief, will 
disappear; and public spirit, notwithstanding the 
operation of political soporifics, must be awakened. 
The people, coming forth in their might, would 
at once put down the first cssay towards the worst 
of despotisms, a military despotism. 

In my mind, the present prospect excites the 
most serious apprehensions. A storm seeems to 
be gathering, which portends not a tempest on the 
ocean, but domestic convulsions. However pain- 
ful the task, a sense of duty calls upon me to raise 
my voice, and use my utmost exertions to prevent 
the passing of this bill. I feel myself bound in 
conscience to declare, lest the blood of those who 
may fall in the execution of this measure should 
be on my head, that I do consider this to'be an 
act which directs a mortal blow at the liberties of 
my country; an act containing unconstitutional 
provisions, to which the people are not bound to 
submit, and to which in my opinion they will not 
submit. 

Mr. Pore spoke in favor of the bill. 

And on the question, Shall this bill pass ? it was 
determined in the affirmative—yeas 20, nays 7, 
as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Kitchel, Milledge, Mitchill, 
Moore, Pope, Robinson, Smith of Maryland, Smith of 
New York, Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, Thruston, 
Tifin, and Turner. 

Naxys—Messrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, 
Mathewson, Pickering, and White. 

So it was, Resolved, That this bill pass, and 
that the title thereof be “An act to enforce and 
make more effectual an act, entitled ‘An act lay- 
ing an embargo on all ships and vessels in the 
ports and harbors of the United States, and the 
several acts supplementary thereto.” 


enamas ETO Om 


Tuurspay, December 22. 


The bill brought from the House of Represen- 
tatives yesterday entitled “An act for the relief 
lof William White and others,” was read and 
passed to the second reading. 

The bill, entitled “An act authorizing the pro- 
prietors of squares and lots in the City of Wash- 
ington, to have the same subdivided and admitted 
to record,” was read; and, by unanimous consent, 
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the bill was read a second time, and referred to | showing, as far as returns have been received from the 
Messrs. Warre, Luoyo, and BRADLEY, to con- collectors, the number of vessels which have departed 
sider and report thereon. from the United States with permission, and specify- 
The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the | 128 the other particulars contemplated by that resolution. 
Whole, the report of the select committee to D 271808 TH. JEFFERSON. 
whom was referred the bill, entitled “An act au- ECEMPER: 413 : 
thorizing the President to employ an additional The Message and documents were read, and 
number of revenue cutters; and on motion by f hundred copies thereof ordered to be printed 


Mr. Crawrorp, the further consideration of the | for the use of the Senate. fags ; 
: Mr. Miucepes presented the petition of Wil- 


liam Brown, an officer of artillery, during the 
whole of the Revolutionary war, stating his ser- 
vices in that arduous contest, and praying that, 
at an advanced age, he may be placed above the 
pressure of want; and the petition was read and 
referred to Messrs, MILLEDGE, FRANKLIN, and 
Greaa, to consider and report thereon. 

Mr. Mrrcuiut, from the committee to whom 
was referred the petition of Eunice Hunt, made 
report; which was read for consideration. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the report of the select committee to 
whom was referred the bill, entitled “An act au- 

Torspay, December 27. thorizing the President to employ an additional 
The Vice Present continuing indisposed, | number of revenue cutters;” and having agreed 


the Senate adjourned. to the amendment, the President reported the 
i bill to the House amended. On the question, Shall 


bill was postponed. 


; Erpay, December 23. 

The bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Wil- 
lam White and others,” was read the second 
time and referred to Messrs. MITCHILL, GREGG, 
and Brap ey, to consider and report thereon. 


Monvay, December 26. 


The Vice Presipent being indisposed, the 
Senate adjourned. ; 


this bill be read a third time as amended ? it was 
determined in the affirmative. . 

On motion, it was agreed, that the bill making 
a further appropriation towards completing the 
two wings of the Capitol at the City of Washing- 
ton, and for other purposes, be further postponed. 

Mr. Grece submitted the following motion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate do cause 
to be bound as many sets of the documents accompa- 
nying the Messages of the President of the United 
States of the twenty-second and thirtieth of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, and also of the 
documents accompanying. the President’s Message of 
the eighth of November, one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, as shall be sufficient to furnish each mem- 
ber of the Senate with one copy, to be delivered dur- 
ing the present session. 


Wepnespay, December 28. 


The Vick Presipenr being absent by reason 
of the ill state of his health, the Senate proceeded 
to the election of a President pro tempore, as the 
Constitution provides; and Srresen R. BRAD- 
LEY was appointed. 

On motion, by Mr. GILES, 

Ordered, That the Secretary wait on the 
President of the United States and acquaint him 
that the Senate have, in the absence of the Vice 
President, elected Srerenen R. Brapizy their 
President pro tempore. 

On motion, by Mr. GILES, 

Ordered, That the Secretary make a like com- 
munication to the House of Representatives. 

The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT or THE UNITED States: 

To the Senate of the United States : 

According to the request of the Senate, in their 
resolution of November 14, that copies should be laid 
before them of all the orders and decrees of the bellig- 
erent Powers of Europe, passed since 1791, affecting 
the commercial rights of the United States, I now 
transmit them a report of the Secretary of State, of 
such of them as have been attainable in the Depart- 
ment of State, and are supposed to have entered into 
the views of the Senate. 


Tuespay, December 29. 


A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act to continue in force, fora 
further time, the first section of the act, entitled 
‘An act further to protect the commerce and sea- 
men of the United States against the Barbary 
Powers;” a bill, entitled “An act authorizing the 
appointment and employment of an additional 
number of navy officers, seamen, and marines ;” 
also, a bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Au- 
gustin Serry;” in which bills they request the 
concurrence of the Senate. They have passed 
the bill, entitled “An act supplemental to an act, 
entitled ‘An act for the extending the terms of 
credit on revenue bonds in certain cases, and for 
other purposes,” with amendments; in which 
they request the concurrence of the Senate. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill making a further appropriation to- 


TH. JEFFERSON. 
Decemerr 23, 1808. 


The Message and papers accompanying it were 
read, and five hundred copies thereof ordered to 
be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

To the Senate of the United States : 

According to the request expressed by the Senate, 
in. their resolution of November 14, I now transmit a 
report.of the Secretary of.the Treasury, and statement, 
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wards completing tl 
at the City of Washington, 
poses; and the bill having been amended, the Presi- 
dent reported it to the House accordingly. On the 
question, Shall this bill be engrossed and read a 
third time as amended? it was determined in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
amendments to the bill, entitled “An act author- 
izing the President to employ an additional num- 
ber of revenue cutters,” correctly engrossed ; and 
the bill was read the third time. 


Resolved, That this bill pass with amendments. | 


Mr. Pore presented the petition of the Marine 
Insurance Company of Alexandria, praying an 
extension of their charter, authorizing them to 
“make insurances against fire, on houses, house- 
hold furniture, and goods, wares, and merehan- 
dise, within the United States ;” and the petition 
was read and referred to Messrs. Pore, Gites, 
and Ropinson. to consider and report thereon. 

The three bills last brought up for concurrence 
were read, and passed to the second reading. 

The amendments of the House of Represenia- 
tives to the bill, entitled “An act supplemental to 
an act, entitled ‘An act for extending the terms 
of credit on revenue bonds in certain cases, and 
for other purposes,” were read and ordered to lie 
for consideration. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
report of the committee to whom was referred 
the petition of Eunice Hunt, and agreed thereto 
accordingly; and 

Resolved, That the petitione 
withdraw her petition. 

On motion, by Mr. FRANELIN, 

The bill, entitled “ An act to continue in force, 
for a further time, the first section of the act, en- 
titled ‘An act further to protect the commerce 
and seamen of the United States against the Bar- 
bary Powers,” was read the second time by unan- 
imous consent, and referred to Messrs. FRANKLIN, 
Anperson. and Hittaouss, to consider and re- 
port thereon. 


r have leave to 


Fripay, December 30. 

The bill, entitled “An act authorizing the ap- 
pointment and employment of an additional num- 
ber of navy officers, seamen, and marines,” was 
read the second time, and referred to Messrs. 
Warre, Greco, and MILLEDGE, to consider and 
report thereon. 

The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States: 

I lay before the Legislature a letter from Governor 
Claiborne on the subject of a small tribe of Alabama 
Indians, on the western side of the Mississippi, con- 
sisting of about a dozen families. Like other erratic 
tribes in that country, it is understood that they have 
hitherto moved from place to place, according to their 
convenience, without appropriating to themselves ex- 
clusively any particular territory. But having now 
hecome habituated to some of the occupations of civ- 
ilized life, they wish for a fixed residence. I suppose 


it will be the interest of the United States to encourage 
the wandering tribes of that country to reduce them- 
selves to fixed habitations whenever they are so dis- 
posed. The establishment of towns and growing at- 
tachments to them, will furnish, in some degree, pledges 
| of their peaceable and friendly conduct. The case of 
this particular tribe is now submitted to the considera- 
tion of Congress. 
TH. JEFFERSON. 

DecempBer 30, 1808. 

The Message and resolutions were read, and 
ordered to be printed fer the use of the Senate. 

Mr. Anperson, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill, entitled “ An act authorizing 
the payment of certain pensions by the Secretary 
of War, at the seat of Government,” reported the 
bill without amendment. í 

Ordered, That it pass to a third reading. 

Mr. FrRanKLin presented the representation of 
the grand jury, and others, inhabitants of Cabar- 
ras county, in the State of North Carolina, on 
the present embargo, and scliciting permission to 
export their surplus produce, if it can be granted 
without any abandonment of national indepen- 
dence or a surrender of essential rights; and the 
representation was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Mrreuity submitted the following motion: 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to inquire 
whether any, and what, provisions ought to be made 
at this time for the relief of sick and disabled seamen 
of the United States. 


The bill, entitled “ An act for the relief of Au- 
gustin Serry,” was read the second time. and re- 
ferred to Messrs. Mitcuitt, REED, and SUMTER, 
to consider and report thereon. ` 

The Senate resumed the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill, entitled “An 
act for extending the terms of credit on revenue 

| bonds, in certain cases, and for other purposes 2 
and on motion, by Mr. Luoyn, it was agreed that 
they be referred to a select committee; and 

Ordered, That Messrs. Mittepee, Lioyn, and 
Girman, be the committee to consider and report 
thereon. 

Mr. Tirrin from the committee, reported the 
bill making a further appropriation towards com- 
pleting the two wings of the Capitol at the City 
of Washington, and for other purposes,” correctly 
engrossed; and the bili was read the third time, 
and on motion, by Mr. Luoyn, it was ordered to 
be recommitted to Messrs. GREGG, THRUSTON, 
and ANDERSON, further to consider and report 
thereon. 


NORTH CAROLINA RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Turner presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of the State of North Carolina, ex- 
pressing their sentiments on the present situation 
of our foreign relations, and approbatory of the 
measures of Government; which were read, and 
ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

They are as follows: 

Ix Srxars, November 29, 1808. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina, viewing 
the present situation of the United States, in relation 
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‘to Great Britain and France, as béing alarmingly crit- 
ical—as requiring the exercise of the greatest wisdom, 
‘energy, and prudence, on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment, and the highest degree of patriotism and una- 
nimity amongst the real friends of their country-——are 
‘of opinion, that, as great clamor has been raised against 


some of the measures ‘lately taken by our Administra- | 
‘tion, which may have led foreign nations to believe that- 


“the people of the United States are a divided people, 
unable or unwilling to carry into effect any energetic 
measures of their Government, it may serve to strengthen 
the hands of those who have the management of our 
national affairs, for Legislative and other public bodies 
to publish an expression of their sentiments on the pre- 
sent situation of our foreign relations; which the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina do, in the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That we view the pretext offered by Great 


Britain for not making reparation for the acknowledged | 


outrage on our frigate Chesapeake, by the British ship 
of war Leopard, as unworthy a nation boasting of a 
free and enlightened Government. : 

Resolved, That we consider the acts, decrees, and 
orders, affecting neutral commerce, issued and enacted 
by Great Britain and France, as unjust and vexatious, 
and equally calculated to violate our neutral rights and 
national sovereignty. 


Resolved, That we most cordially approve of the mea- | 


sures which the President of the United States has taken, 
in the spirit of moderation and equity, to obtain, both 
from Groat Britain and France, a reparation of the 
wrongs committed against this country, and the repeal 
of those obnoxious acts, decrecs, and orders. 

Resolved, That, though the laws laying an embargo 
have borne hard upon a great part of the citizens of the 
United States, the Legislature of North Carolina con- 
sider them as the best means which could have been 
devised to preserve our citizens and property from the 
devouring grasp of the belligerent Powers. 

` Resolved, That, though the citizens of North Caro- 
lina have felt their full share of the pressure of these 
laws, they will cheerfully acquiesce in their continuance, 
should the competent authorities deem it expedient to 
persevere in the measure, until a repeal can be obtained 
of the unjust regulations which occasioned them; or in 
any other measure which Congress may deem neces- 
sary for the maintenance of our neutral rights. 

Resolved, ‘hat, sooner than submit to unjust and 
vexatious restrictions on our commerce ; to the impress- 
mont of-our seamen; and to the taxation of the cargoes 
of our vessela, at the pleasure of foreign nations; we 
will live to ourselves, and have no connexion with any 
of them. 

Resolved, That we valae peace as one of the great- 


was referred the bill, entitled “ An act to continue 
in force, for a further time, the first section of the 
act, entitied ‘An act further to protect the com- 
merce and seamen of the United States against 
the Barbary Powers,” reported it without amend-. 
ment. i ; 


Tosspay, January 3. 
i Mr. Ware presented the memorial of the sur-: 
viving officers in the Delaware line of the Rev- 
| olutionary army, praying for a remuneration of 
| losses sustained by the commutation of half pay, 
for reasons mentioned in the memorial; which 
was read, and referred to the committee appointed 
on the 12th December last, to consider and report. 
| upon similar memoriais. 
The Senate resumed the motion made on the 
‘28th of December last, for binding certain docu- 
| ments; and 
Resolved, That-the Secretary of the Senate do 
| cause to be bound as many sets of the documents 
accompanying the Messages of the President of 
| the United States, of the twenty-second and thir- 
tieth of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
| eight; and, also, of the documents accompany- 
ing the President’s Message of the eighth of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
jas shall be sufficient to furnish: each member of 
the Senate with one copy, to be delivered during 
the present session. i 
A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “ An act to authorize the transmis- 
sion of certain documents, by the mail, free of 
postage,” in which they request the concurrence 
of the Senate. The House of Representatives 
disagree to the first amendment of the Senate to 
the bill, entitled “An act authorizing the Presi- 
| dent to employ an additional number of revenue 
cutters ;” and agree to the other amendment. 
The bill last brought up for concurrence was 
read, and passed to the second reading. 
| The Senate proceeded to consider their amend-. 
ment to the bill, entitled “ An act authorizing the 
President to employ an additional number of rev- 
enue cutters,” disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and, on motion, by Mr. Gigs, 
Resolved, That they recede frond their said 
amendment. | . 
The credentials of James Hiityouss, appoint- 
{ed a Senator by the Legislature of the State of 


est blessings which any nation can enjoy; yet, rather | h A . 
than surrender our liberty and independence, we will | Connecticut, for six years, commencing on the 
surround the standard of our country, and risk our lives | fourth day of March next, were read, and ordered 
and fortunes in her defence. i to lie on file. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill, entitled “ An act authorizing the 
appointment and employment of an additional 
number of navy officers, seamen, and marines ;” 
r ng the | and on motion, by Mr. HiıLLHOUSE, to amend the 
appointment and employment of an additional | first part of the first section, after the word “as- 
number of navy officers, seamen, and marines,” | sembled,” in the second line, to read as follows: 
reported jt without amendment. “That there be fitted out, officered, manned, and 

Ordered, That the consideration of this bill be employed, as soon as may be, all the frigates and other 
postponed. armed vessels of the United States, and gunboats; 

: Mri FRANKLIN, from the committee to whom | that the President of the United States be authorized 


Monpay, January 2, 1809. 


Mr. Warre, from the committee to whom was 
referred the bill, entitled * An act authorizi 
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and empowered to cause the frigates and armed vessels, 
so soon as they can be prepared for actual service, Te- 
spectively, to be stationed at such ports and places on 
the seacoast as he may deem most expedient, or to 
cruise on any part of the coast of the United States, 
or territories thereof :” 


And it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 
21, nays 9, as follows: 

Yuras—Messrs. Bradley, Gaillard, Giles, Gilman, 
Goodrich, Gregg, Hillhouse, Howland, Lloyd, Mathew- 
son, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Parker, Pickering, Reed, 
Robinson, Smith of New York, Sumter, Thruston, and 
White. 

Naxs—Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Kitchel, Pope, Smith of Tennessee, ‘Tiffin, and 
Turner. 


And the bill having been further amended, on 


the question, Shall it be read a third time as]. 


amended? it was determined in the affirmative. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill, entitled “An act to continue in 
force for a further time the first section of the act, 
entitled “ An act further to protect the commerce 
and seamen of the United States against the Bar- 
” bary Powers.” ` i 

On motion, by Mr. Hittnouss, to recommit 
the bill, it was determined in the negative. 

Ordered, That it pass to a third reading. 

The Senate resumed the motion, made on the 
30th of December last, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire whether any and what provi- 
sions ought to be made at this time for the relief 
of sick and disabled seamen of the United States; 
and, having agreed thereto, Messrs. MITCHILL, 
Hitiuovse, and-Reep, were appointed the com- 
mittee. 

On motion, by Mr. Gunes, 

Ordered, That the letter of the Secretary of 
the Navy to the committee on the bill providing 
for the arming, manning, and fitting out for im- 
mediate service, all the public ships of war, be 

rinted for the use of the Senate. 

The bill, entitled “ An act authorizing the pay- 
ment of certain pensions by the Secretary of War. 
at the seat of Government,” was read the third 
time, and passed. 


Wepnespay, January 4. 

Mr. Mituepee, from the committee to whom 
was referred the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill, entitled, “ An act sup- 
plemental to an act, entitled t An act for extend- 
ing the terms of credit on revenue bonds in cer- 
tain eases, and for other purposes,” made report. 
Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the Senate do agree to the 
eee Vai with an amendment. : 

Mr. Mircuiti, from the commitiee to whom 
was referred the bill, entitled “ An act for the re- 
lief of Augustin Serry,” reported it amended ; 


and the House having agreed to the amendments, : 


the Presipenr reported the bill accordingly. 
Ordered, That this bill pass to the third read- 
ing as amended. 
. Mr. Pore, from the committee to whom was 


. purposes, 


referred the memorial of the Marine Insurance 
Company of Alexandria, asked and obtained leave’ 
to bring in a bill to authorize the Marine In- 
surance Company of Alexandria to alter. their 
style and firm, and to insure against loss by fire; 
and the bill was read, and ordered to the second 
reading. 

The bill, entitled “ An act to authorize the trans- 
mission of certain documents, by the mail, free of 
postage,” was read the second time and consider- 
ed asin Committee of the Whole; and, on motion 
by Mr. Luoyp to commit the bill, it was deter- 
mined in the negative; and the President having 
reported the bill to the House amended, on mo- 
tion, by Mr. Mrnvepes, the further consideration 
of the bill was postponed to the first Monday in 
June next. l 

Mr. Tirrin, from. the committee, reported the 
amendments to the bill, entitled “ An act author- 
izing the appointment and employment of an ad- 
ditional number of navy officers, seamen, and 
marines,” correctly engrossed; and the bill was 
read the third time as amended. And the title 
having been also amended, the bill was passed 
with amendments. 

The bill, entitled “ An act to continue in force 
for a further time the first section of the act, en- 
titled ‘An act further to protect the commerce ` 
and scamen of the United States against the Bar- 
bary Powers,” was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion, the bill was reconsidered and amend- 
ed, by unanimous consent; and the title having 
been amended, 

Resolved, That this bill pass with amendments. 

Mr. ReEp communicated the resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Maryland, disapprov- 
ing of the alteration proposed to the Constitution 
of the United States, by a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Virginia, so as “to 
render the Senators in Congress of the United 
States removable from office by the vote of a 
majority of the whole number of the members of 
the respective State Legislatures by which the 
said Senators have been or may be appointed ;” 
which was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Loyo submitted the following motion. 

Resolved, That President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be laid before the Senate all the offi- 
cial as well as informal correspondence between Mr. 
Rose, the late British Minister to the United States, and 
the Secretary of State, or any other officer of this Gov- 
ernment, which has not already. been communicated 
to Congress. 


Tuurspay, January 5. : 
Mr. Grece from the committee to whom was 
recommitted the bill making a further appropri- 
ation towards completing the two wings. of the 
Capitol at the City of Washington, and for other 

reported the bill without amendment. 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill as in 
Committee of the Whole. “A motion was made. 
by Mr. Rezen, to strike out the words, “ carrying 
up in solid work, and repairing the west side of 
the north wing, providing permanent accommo- 
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agree to the striking out of these words, it was referred the bill entitled “An act authorizing the 
determined in the affirmative—yeas 20, nays 10, | proprietors of squares and lots in the City of 
as follows: Washington to have the same subdivided and ad- 
mitted.to record,” reported it without amendment. 

Ordered, That this bill pass to a third reading. 

The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT oF Tae UNITED STATES: 

To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States : 

I communicate, for the information of Congress, the 
report of the Director of the Mint, of the operations. of 
that establishment during the last year. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 


dations for the library ;” and on the question =| Mr. Wurres, from the committee to whom was 


Yuas——Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Howland, Kitchel, 
Lloyd, Mathewson, Mitchill, Moore, Parker, Pickering, 
Reed, Robinson, Sumter, Tiffin, and Turner. 

Nays—Messrs. Condit, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Mil- 
ledge, Pope, Smith of New York, Smith of Tennessee, 
Thruston, and White. 

Andthe Presipent’ reported the bill tothe House 
amended. ` 

On motion of Mr. Turuston the bill was further 
amended, by inserting, after the word “staircase,” | Januany 5, 1809. 
the words, “and providing temporary and ade-; The Message and communications were read 
quate accommodations for the library, 1n the room | and ordered to lie for consideration. 
now used for that purpose, and in the one in 
which the Senate now sit.” 

On motion, by Mr. Reen, to strike out from the Fruipay, January 6. 
clause “for improvements and repairs of the Rerurn Jonaraan. Meres, Jun., appointed a 
President’s House and square, including a car-| Senator by the General Assembly of the State of 
riage house,” the words, “and square :” it was de- | Ohio, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
termined in the negative—yeas 15, nays 14, as fol- | nation of Joun Smita, and, also, for six years 
lows: ensuing the third day of March next, attended, 

Yuas—Messrs. Anderson, Crawford, Franklin, Gil- | and produced his credentials, which were read; 
man, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Howland, Lloyd, Mathewson, | and the oath prescribed by law was administered 
Moore, Parker, Pickering, Reed, Sumter, and Turner. | to him. É 

Naxs—Messrs. Bradley, Condit, Gaillard; Giles,| A message from the House of Representatives 
Gregg, Kitchell, Milledge, Mitchill, Pope, Robinson, | informed the Senate that the House have passed 
Smith of New York, Smith of Tennessce, Thruston, | the bill, entitled “An act to enforce and make 
Tiffin, and White. more effectual an act, entitled ‘An act laying an 

On motion, by Mr. Turusvon, the clause for embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports and 
finishing the road on the ee side of the Presi- | harbors of the United States, and the several acts 
dent’s square, and grave ing the same, with a supplementary thereto,” with amendments, in 
bridge across the ‘Tiber, on the north side of Penn- | which they request the concurrence of the Senate. 


sylvania avenue, to accommodate foot passengers, | The amendments were read, and ordered to lie 
——thousand dollars,” was amended, for consideration , i 


the words “of stone and brick,” after the word| Mp, Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bridge ;” and on motion, by Mr. Reen, to strike | pij} making further appropriation towards com- 
out the whole clause as amended, it was deter- pleting the two wings of the Capitol at the City 
ae 1 the affirmative—yeas 16, nays 14, as | of Washington, and for other purposes; also, the 
Sanwa , bill to authorize the Marine Insurance Company 
, Xras—Messrs. Anderson, Crawford, Franklin, Good- |! of Alexandria to alter their style and firm, and to 
rich, Hillhouse, Howland, Kitchell, Lloyd, Mathewson, insure against loss by fire correctly engrossed 
Moore Parker, Reed, Sumter, Tiffin, and Turner. Mr. GILES presented the petition of Richard 
Nars—Messrs. Bradley, Condit, Gaillard, Giles,! Bland Lee, stating the damages that he hath sus- 
Gilman, Gregg, Milledge, Mitchill, Pope, Robinson, | 13 ined from the troops of the United States when 
Smith of New York, Smith of T'ennessec, Thruston, stationed at Hargana Ferry, and otherwise and 
? 3 


and White raying immediate and ad tered d tk 
oe ey iate and adequ $ 
On the question, Shall this bill be engrossed | P Ma f a E ee 
and read a third uimeas amended? it was de. | petition was read, and referred to Messrs. GILES, 
TeS E eee i “| FRANKLIN, a , i j 
tertnined in théaffirmatiye. R nd Mircui.t, to consider and report 


-The bill to authorize the Marine Insurance T} : 
ie : he following Me 
Company of Alexandria. to alter their style and PRESIDENT HIN T A ae Ane 
firm, and to insure against loss by fire, was read To the Senate and Ki ee f 
the second time, and considered as in Committee | ©?" Remera e United States ` 
of the Whole; and the President having reported I now lay before Congress a statement of the works 
the bill to the House without amendment, on the of defence which it has been thought t 
uestion, Shall this bill be engrossed and read a } yide in 4] AEE O E 
ahi dti aan a e a ress CEGA vide in the first instance for the security of our seaport 
l M Ts ER hoe determined in the affirmative. towns and harbors, and of the progress towards their 
Mr. Trrrin, from. the committee, reported the | completion. Their extent has been adapted to the 
amendment to the bill, entitled “An act for the | scale of the appropriation, and to the circumstances of 
relief of Augustin Serry,” ‘correctly engrossed ; | the several places. 
and the bill was read the third time as amended,| The works undertaken at New York are calculated 
and passed. to annoy, and endanger any naval force which shall 
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enter the harbor, and still more, one which should at- 
tempt to lie before the city. To prevent altogether the 
entrance of large vessels, a line of blocks across the 
harbor has been contemplated, and would, as is be- 
lieved, with the auxiliary means already provided, render 
that city safe against naval enterprise. The expense, 
as well as the importance of the work, render it a sub- 
ject proper for the special consideration of Congress. 
At New Orleans, two separate systems of defence 
are necessary, the one for the river, the other for the 
lake, which at present can give no aid to one another. 
The canal now leading from the lake if continued into 
the river, would enable the armed vessels in both sta- 
tions to unite, and to meet in conjunction an attack 
from either side. Half the aggregate force would then 
have the same effect as the whole; or the same force 
double the effect of what either can now have. It 
would also enable the vessels stationed in the lake, 
when attacked by superior force, to retire to a safer posi- 
tion in the river. The same considerations of expense 
and importance render this also a question for the spe- 
cial decision of Congress. 
F : TH. JEFFERSON. 
January 6. 1809. 


Accompanying the message is a detailed report 
of the Secretary of War, which shows that much 
has been done during the past year towards the 
defence of our ports and harbors. 

The following are the sums expended in the 
several States: 
New Orleans - 
Georgia, South and North Carolina - 
Virginia and Maryland 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and N, Jersey 
New York - - 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 


$80,373 
204,289 
111.432 
5,000 
379,133 
11,000 
223,475 


1,014,702 


The Message and Report were referred to 
Messrs. GILES, MITCHILL, SUMTER, ANDERSON, 
and MILLEDGE. ; 

The bill making further appropriation towards 
conipleting the two wings of the Capitol at the 
City of Washington, and for other purposes, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


The bill to authorize the Marine Insurance. 


Company of Alexandria to alter their style and 
firm, and to insure against loss by fire, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill entitled “An act authorizing the pro- 
prietors of squares and lots in the City of Wash- 
ington to have the same subdivided and admitied 
to record,” was read the third time, and passed. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 4th instant: 

“That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause. to be laid before the Senate all the of- 
ficial as well as informal correspondence between Mr. 
Rose, the late British’ Minister to the United States, 
and the Secretary of State, or any other officer of the 
Government, which has not already been communicated 
to Congress. 


And a motion was made, by Mr. PICKERING, to 
insert the following as a preamble to the resolu- 
tion: 


“It having been stated to the Senate, by a member 
in his place, that besides the formal negotiations with 
the British Government, relative to the attack made on 
the United States’ frigate Chesapeake, exhibited in the 
documents communicated to Congress during their 
last session, by the President of the United States, 
there had been certain informal overtures upon the 
same subject, between the British Minister, Mr. Rose, 
or some person authorized by him, and some per- 
son or persons on the part of our Government, which 
overtures and their result ought, aceording to the opin- 
ion expressed by the said member, to be made known 
to the people of the United States.” 

And on motion, by Mr. Pickertna, to amend 
the said preamble, by inserting, after the word 
© place,” the words “ that he had reason to believe:” 
it was determined in the negative. And, on the 
question to agree to the preamble, it was deter- 
mined in the negative—yeas 5, nays 24, as fol- 
lows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, Picker- 
ing, and White. 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Gilman, Gregg, Kitchel, 
Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Moore, Parker, Pope, 
Reed, Robinson, Smith of New York, Smith of Tenes- 
see, Sumter, Thruston, Tiffin, and Turner. 

And, on the question to agree to the original 
motion, it was determined in the negative—yeas 
7, nays 22, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, 
Pickering, Reed, and White. . : 

Nars—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Kitchel, Math- 
ewson, Meigs, Milledge, Moore, Parker, Pope, Robin- 
son, Smith of New York, Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, 
Thruston, Tiffin, and Turner. 

On motion, by Mr. Warre, that the bill, entitled 
“An act toenforce and make more effectual an 
act, entitled ‘An act laying an embargo on all 
ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of the 
United States, and the several acts supplementary 
| thereto,” be printed for the use of the Senate, it 
j was determined in the negative. 

Mr. Turusron reported from the committee, 
that they had this day laid before the President 
of the United States the enrolled. bill, entitled 
“An act authorizing the President of the United 
States to employ an additional number of reve- 
nue cutters ;” also, the enrolled bill, entitled “An 
act authorizing the payment of certain pensions 
by the Secretary of War, at the seat of Govern- 
i ment.” 


Sarurpay, January 7. 
ENFORCING TILE EMBARGO. j 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill, 
entitled “An act to enforce and make more effec- 
tual an act, entitled ‘Au act laying an embargo 
on all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors 
of the United States,’ and the several acts supple- 
mentary thereto; and agreed to several amend- 
ments. 

On motion, by Mr. Luoyn, toamend the amend- 
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ment to seventh section, after the word defend- 
ant, by inserting the words “ provided it be prac- 
ticable to produce them, of which practicability 
the court before whom the cause is pending shall 
judge and determine:” it was determined in the 
negative—yeas 10, nays 20, as follows: 

Yxuas—Messrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, 
Mathewson, Parker, Pickering, Reed, Sumter and 
White. 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kitch- 
el, Meigs, Milledge, Moore, Pope, Robinson, Smith of 
New York, Smith of Tennessee, Thruston, Tiffin, and 
Turner. 


On motion, by Mr. Hitinoussz, to amend the 
second amendment to the tenth section, after the 
word “court,” by insertion of these words: “ pro- 
vided nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to deprive the party aggrieved of his right of 
trial according to the rules of common law, as 
practised in the State where the parties reside,” 
it was determined in the pegative—yeas 7, nays 
23, as follows: 

Yuas—Mossrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, 
Pickering, Reed, and White. 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kitch- 
el, Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Popo, 
Robinson, Smith of New York, Smith of Tennessee, 
Sumter, Thruston, Tiffin, and ‘Turner. 


On motion to concur in the amendment, as fol- 
lows: after the word “defence,” at the end of the 
section, add: 

“And any person aggrioved by the acts of any col- 
lector, in either of tho cases aforesaid, may file his pe- 
tition before the district court of the district wherein 
the collector resides, stating tho facts of his casc, and, 
thereupon, after due notice given to the district attor- 
ney and the collector, the said court may summarily 
hear and adjudge thereupon as law and justice may 
require, and the judgment of the said court, and the 
reason and facts whereon it is grounded, shall be filed 
among the records of said court; and if restoration of 
the property detained or taken in custody, or permis- 
sion to load ag aforesaid shall be decreed, it shall be 
upon the parties giving such bond with sureties, as is 
or shall be required to be taken in similar cases by the 
collector, and not otherwise ; but, if the said court shall 
adjudge against such petition, the collector shall been- 
titled to treble costs, which shall be taxed for him, and 
execution awarded accordingly by the court.” 


It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 23, 
nays 7, as follows: 

Yras-~Messra. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kitch- 
el, Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Pope, 
Robinson, Smith of New York, Smith of Tennessee, 
Sumter, Thruston, Tiffin, and Turner. 

Naxs—Messrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd 
Pickering, Reed, and White. 

On motion, by Mr. Wire, to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill and the amendments 
to the first Monday in November next, it was de- 
termined in the negative—yeas 7, nays 22, as 
follows: - 

Yeas—-Messrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, 
Pickering, Reed, and White. 


lin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Matthew- 
son, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Robinson, 
Smith of New York, Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, 
Thruston, Tiff, and Turner. 

Mr. Reep moved to strike out “Secretary of 
the Treasury,” in the 13th section, for the purpose 
of inserting “President of the United States.”” 
He supported the motion with a few pertinent 
remarks, which were not replied to. i 

When the vote was about to be taken, Mr. 
Warre rose, and observed— 

Mr. President, I have no hope of the present 
amendment succeeding, and, indeed, I distinctly 
perceive it is not the intention of the majority to 
vary the billin any respect from the form in which 
it is now presented to us. In this, sir, perhaps, 
they may be right, for I view the bill myself as so 
vitally poisonous, so radically corrupt, that I do 
not believe it is amendable. [tis under this sol- 
cmn impression, I confess, more from a sense of 
duty than a hope of success, that I now arise to 
make one other last effort to ward off, if possible, 
this bold and deadly charge upon the Constitution 
and liberties of this country. For the purpose, 
therefore, of obtaining another vote of the Senate 
upon the bill itself, as well as the amendments, I 
now move you, that the further consideration of 
the subject be postponed till the first Monday in 
December next. I thank God that it-is at least 
accorded to one branch of the Legislature to pass 
upon this bill in the day time, and to this I must 
attribute the sudden dumbness that seems to have 
fallen upon its advocates here—their refusal, not 
ouly to discuss, but their evident reluctance even 
to hear any discussion on this subject. 

Upon the motion which I have submitted, I 
consider the bill, as well as the amendments from 
the other House, open to debate. It was not, how- 
ever, with this view that I made the motion. I 
have no wish to talk for the sake of being heard, 
or to occupy the time of the Senate without, at 
least, the hope of attaining some object. I had not 
intended to have said a word on this subject, nor 
will I now enter upon the merits of the bill. My 
objections lay to every partof it. Yet, sir, I could 
not have patience to examine the minute details 
of a measure in the prominent points of which I 
see, concealed, a blow directed at the vital parts 
of everything dear toa freeman. Pass this bill, 
and the liberties of your country are prostrated. 
The civil authority is subjected to the military. 
Not only the property, but the personal liberty, 
nay, the life of every manin the community, is 
at the mercy of the Executive; and, what is 
worse, at the mercy of any instrument he may 
authorize to call out the military, under the pre- 
tence of executing the embargo laws. I see, in 
this bill, several palpable and glaring violations 
of the Constitution of the United States, which 
Iam sworn to support. I consider it as laying 
the whole country under military law—as noth- 
ing less thana declaration of war, on the part of 
the Government, against our own citizens. And 
has it come to this, sir?) For the purpose of exe- 
cuting the embargo, are we ready to sacrifice, or, 
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at least, to hazard, everything dear and valuable ? 
Let me beg gentlemen, once more, to read the j| had resulted to the country. 
eleventh section of this bill, It enacts, that— I arose, sir, with a promise not to. occupy the 
“It shall be lawful for the President of the United | time of the Senate, and it was then, indeed,my 
States, or such other person as he shall have empow-| only object to move a postponement of the bill. 
ered for that purpose, to employ such part of the land | I have, therefore, already said much more than I 
or naval forces, or militia of the United States, or of | intended; but, whilelam up. I must be permitted 
the Territories thereof, as may be judged necessary, in| to notice for a moment the thirteenth section 
conformity with the provisions of this, and other acts! whieh is not an original part of the bill, but has 
respecting the embargo, for the purpose of preventing | heen sent to us by the House of Representatives. 
the illegal departure of as ship or yeaah or of detain- This section authorizes the hiring of thirty ves- 
ing, taking possession of, and keeping in custody, an A a 3 3 A 
ship or vessel, or, of taking into custody and wailing: pele no erreen ae pitta pe le Me 
any specie, or articles of domestic growth, produce, or ur 4 of ting th q p las ea, Sit Fe 
manufacture; and, also, for the purpose of preventing purp. Bee eX CEO HE Lhe empargovaws, Ir, the 
and suppressing any armed or riotous assemblage of | WAN must be blind who cannot see through this. 
persons resisting the custom-house officers in the exer- It SaVOFS SO strongly of the source from whence 
cise of their duties, or in any manner opposing the | It came that it is impossible to mistake it fora 
execution of the laws laying an embargo, or otherwise | Moment. It has the very fish-oil about it. It is 
violating, or assisting and abetting violations of the | a Marblehead trick. This isa rider to the famous 
same.” Marblehead patriotic. resolutions, read to us some 
{am aware, sir, that it may be said we have, in | days since by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
our statute books, a precedent for this section, and | Gites.) These Marblehead patriots, not being 
that the filth section, I think, (for I have no book | permitted, during the embargo, to export their 
fish, for the want of some other capital, are about 


before me,) of a law further to preserve peace 

within the ports and harbors of the United States, | to commence trade upon their patriotism, and 

may be resorted to in justification of it. But, it | have sent that to market. It seems they not only 

is a precedent only in verbiage. ‘The cases are | approve of the embargo, but, with much patriotic 

essentially different. The authority there given | modesty, recommend to the Government to hire 

to the President, was for the purpose of preserv-| them and their hundred-and-thirty-ton vessels to 
execute it. Itis not impossible that this thir- 


ing peace within our own waters, and could be 

exercised only against an offending vessel of war | teenth section was considered and approved of by 

of a foreign nation. Is that the present.case?! the same meeting that adopted the resolutions, 
and is now intended asa Governmental premium 


Is it like it? No, sir. By this section, you del- : € ¢ 
egate to the President, and to his irresponsible | to buy patriots with. Hire these Marblehead 
men, sir; arm their vessels, and tell one of them 


agents, uncontrolled authority over all the naval 
and military forces.of the Uuited States now in | to victual his vessel for a three, or six months? 
cruise upon our coast, and to go to sea; my word 


service and about to beraised; not, give me leave l: 
for it, the next news you have of your patriot, he 


. to say, for the purpose of preserving peace—not | for 
is in the West Indies, exchanging the pork and 


to be exercised against a foreign enemy, but, to 
be turned against the bosoms of your own citi- | flour of the United States for coffee and sugar 
for himself. This was the object of the resolu- 


. zens. Will freemen submit to this? Let me} tc : 
tions. This is the concealed object of the sec- 


admit that the act will not be executed in this 

way—that even. this inordinate and’ dangerous | tion. It is intended to disgrace the Government 
power may be safely confided to our present Ex- | by making it an accessary to the violation of its 
ecutive—yet, I shudder at the precedent. Itis in| own laws. But, sir, I have another objection to 
the days of political calms, and of blind confi- | this section. These thirty vessels, in addition to 
dence ina favorite, that we are in danger of es- | the twelve revenue cutters we have lately pro- 
tablishing precedents that, in more stormy times, | vided, and those now in service, will place under 
may be resorted to by ambitious and desperate | the exclusive direction, not of the President of the 
men, to subvert the Constitution and liberties of | United States, but of a subordinate officer, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, more than fifty ves- 


our country. And I contend, sir, that, whenever 
your Executive chair shall be filled by a bold and | sels of war. A larger number than has ever been 
intrusted to the control of the Government itself, 


ambitious man, supported by a blind and domi- 

nant party in the two Houses of Congress, and | And who are to appoint these officers? The Pres- 
such a man shall wish to play tbe tyrant. if he | identand this Senate? No, sir; the Secretary of 
first procures a sufficient army to be provided, | the Treasury. He is to be the Marblehead Pres- 
under any pretences, and can then get delegated | ident. We all know how difficult it isto restrain 
to him, by Congress, the’powers given in this | even the young officers commanding our gunboats, 
eleventh section of the bill, his object is accom- | selected and appointed as they are by the Presi- 
plished, Your Constitution and your liberties | dent and Senate, from committing acts of vio- 
are at an end. -He will establish a southern, a | lence and outrage upon our citizens. And what 
western, an. eastern, or any other- dynasty he | control do you expect the Secretary of the Treas- 
pleases, in this country. And this bill will then | ury will be able to assume over these Marblehead 
be shown to Congress, They will then be told, marauders if once they are turned loose upon the 
that no danger is to be apprehended from such a.f little coasting commerce that yet remains to our 
grant of power to a President, because similar citizens? Sir, I had rather see so many French 


powers had heretofore been given and no injury 


rennet als hms elma ne peta 
pan i pai A Fer rear 
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passing the bill as it went frora the Senate, was 
protracted to a late hour, when both speakers and 
hearers were much fatigued, and it became im- 
possible to consider every pointi Iwill therefore 
now take the liberty of noticing the precedents 
upon which the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Gites) so confidently relies to justify the princi- 
ples of this bill. 

The first is, that clause in one of the embargo 

-acts which gives to the President of the United 
States a discretionary power to suspend the em- 
bargo, “in whole or in part.” which was indeed 
an extraordinary power, and nothing short of 
committing into his hands the power of involving 
the country in war. The gentleman ought fur- 
ther to have stated, that it was opposed at the 
time on that ground, and that the votes of gentle- 
men opposed to this bill are recorded on the 
journals against it. Who gave to the Executive 
that extraordinary power? It was the like over- 
whelming majority that laid the embargo, and 
would now enforee it by the arbitrary provisions 
contained in this bill. It is indeed extraordinary, 
that to justify an arbitrary and unwarrantable 
grant of power, gentlemen should quote a prece- 
dent, of a like nature, of their own making. 

An act of March 3d, 1807, authorizing the 
President of the United States to use military 
force ‘to remove from public lands, persons at- 
tempting to make settlements thereon, is also re- 
lied on to justify the principles of this bill; but 
the gentleman from Virginia will find by the 
Journals of the Senate, that an act making provi- 
sion for carrying into execution an Indian treaty, 
was, ata previous session rejected, because it con- 
tained a like arbitrary and unwarrantable provi- 
sion. The act, as stated by that gentleman, was 
afterwards passed ; not, however, without a stren- 
Nous Opposition~the votes were 17 to 15, as ap- 
pears by the yeas and nays.* My vote was 
against that act, as I hope it will be against every 
act containing like arbitrary and oppressive provis- 
ions. The gentlemen from Virginia advocated 
and voted for that act, as he has done for others 
containing grants of extraordinary power to the 
Executive. Formerly that gentleman’s voice 
was one of the loudest, and I think I have heard 
none louder, in proclaiming his love and adoration 
for the people; but now that he is got into the 
saddle, he, like many others who have acquired 


*On the question, Shall the bill pass ? it was deter- 
mined in the affirmative, yeas 17, nays 15. 

Yuas—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradley, Condit, Fenner, 
Gaillard, Giles, Howland, Kitchel, Maclay, Milledge, 
Mitchill, Moore, Plumer, Smith of Maryland, Smith of 
New York, Smith of Tennessee, and Turner. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Clay, Gilman, Hill- 
house, Logan, Pickering, Reed, Smith of Ohio, Smith 
of Vermont, Stone, Thruston, Tracy, White, and 
Worthington. 


ports and harbors, and on waters within our ju- 
risdiction, by foreign armed ships, or vessels fit- 
ting out with hostile views against any Power 
with which we were in amity. The military 
force authorized by those laws would in no in- 
stance be employed on the land, and against our 
own citizens, except to prevent the carrying 
on a military expedition or enterprise against 
such foreign Power. So cautious were the ad- 
ministrators of the General Government of call- 
ing in the aid of the military to enforce the laws, 
that no express power was given to the President 
of the United States by any act of Congress, to 
employ any part of the standing army or naval 
force, until, under the present Administration, the 
law mentioned by the gentleman from Virginia, 
of March 3d, 1807, ia my opinion a very proper 
law, was passed, giving the President the power, 
in all cases where he might call forth the militia 
for the purpose of suppressing insurrections, or 
of causing the laws to be executed, to employ for 
the same purpose, such part of the land and na- 
val force of the United States, as he may judge 
necessary, “having first observed all the prere- 
quisites of the law in that respect.” In the two 
last lines of this law are a few words of great 
significance and import—“ having first observed 
the prerequisites of the law.” The military is 
not to take the lead, as in the present bill, but is 
to come in aid of, and be subordinate to the 
civil power. That it may appear on our Jour- 
nals that no effort consistent with the rules of 
the Senate has been omitted to prevent the pas- 
sage of this fatal bill, I am glad the gentleman 
from Delaware, (Mr. Wurrs,) has brought for- 
ward his motion for a postponement of the bill to 
the first Monday of December next. Theamend- 
ments from the House of Representatives have 
not in the least reconciled me to the bill—one 
only is of any value. That offered to the seventh 
section is a mockery of justice, an insult to the 
understandings of the American people. By the 
original bill, as it passed the Senate, “ neither 
‘capture, distress, nor any other accident what- 
‘ever, shall be pleaded or given in evidence.” 
The amendment proposes to add: 


“Unless such capture shall be expressly proved to 
have been hostile, and such distress or accident occa- 
sioned by no negligence or deviation; nor unless such 
vessel shall have been, from the commencement of the 
voyage, wholly navigated by a master, mate or mates, 
mariners, and crew, all whom shall be citizens of the 
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United States ; nor unless such mate or mates, mariners 
and crew, shall all, if living, and the proof of their death 
shall lie on the defendant, be produced on the trial, 
and sworn as competent witnesses; nor unless such 
master, mate or mates, mariners and crew, shall have 
signed a shipping paper in due form of law, and a copy 
thereof, designating specially the master, mate or mates, 
mariners and crew, and their permanent places of res- 
idence, shall have been lodged with the collector of 
the port, to whom the bond aforesaid. shall have been 
given before the commencement of the voyage; and 
subscribed and sworn to by the master before such col- 
lector; and any master who shall falsely, wilfully, and 
corruptly swear as to the facts contained in such copy, 
shall, on conviction, suffer the pains and penalties of 
perjury.” : 

The impracticability and absurdity of this 
amendment will be best exemplified by a plain 
case. A vessel bound from Baltimore to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, say the regular packet, takes 
on board flour and other articles, to the value, 
including vessel, of twenty thousand dollars, and 
twenty members of Congress, who must be pre- 
sumed to be men of character. On the passage, in 
a storm, to save the vessel, and the lives of the 
passengers, part of the cargo is thrown overboard. 
On the arrival at Charleston every remaining 
article is fairly landed, and a certificate obtained, 
which with the testimony of those twenty mem- 
bers, to prove that every article not contained in 
the certificate was in fact thrown into the sea, 
are offered to exonerate the bondsmen from the 
penalty of the bond, which cannot be less than 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. By 
thisamendment the evidence cannot be admitted ; 
but judgment must be rendered for the whole 
amount of the bond; unless among other. condi- 
tions, difficult and embarrassing, “the mate or 
“ mates, mariners and crew, shall all, if living, and 
‘the proof of their deaths shall be on the defend- 
‘ant, be produced on the trial, and sworn as com- 
t petent witnesses.” It is hardly a supposeable 
case, that.the bondsmen residing in Baltimore, 
where the suit must be commenced, should after 
the lapse of two months, before which no suit 
can be brought, be able. to bring from Charleston, 
and to court, the mate or mates, and every one 
of the mariners and crew: some one may have 
been taken out on the passage by anarmed vessel 
ofa foreign nation ; or after the arrival at Charles- 
ton, it would be marvellous indeed, if some one 
or more of the crew had not within two months 
shipped on board some other vessel, and gone to 
parts unknown to the bondsmen. In the bill 
there is no provision to enable the master or 
bondsmen to hold the mate, mariners and crew 
‘in custody until a trial can be had, they cannot 

. even summon them untila suit is commenced. 
In case of a hostile capture, most of the mariners 
and crew would be carried away to a foreign 
country, and it would be impossible for the bonds- 
men to have them in court. 

Having offered my sentiments on the various 
‘amendments from the House of Representatives, 
and the amendments offered in the Senate to 
those amendments as they were severally under 


marks on the proposed new section for hiring 
and employing thirty vessels, not exceeding one 
hundred and thirty tons each, for enforcing the 
laws of the United States on the seacoast, and to 
be employed under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The Constitution has placed 
the military and naval force of the United States 
under the direction of the President, who is to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
This section places thirty armed vessels, a naval 
force of no small import, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for enforcing the 
laws. Even the revenue cutters, which from the 
circumstance of their commanders being deemed 
and by law declared to be officers of the customs, 
fall under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under whose superintendence the law 
has placed-the collection of the revenue; even 
those revenue cutters, when otherwise employed 
than in the collection of the revenue, are not per- 
mitted to remain under the direction of the Sec- 
retary; who of all the officers of Government is 
the most improper to have the direction of the 
military and naval force to be employed in execut- 
ing the embargo ; for to him alone is confided the 
power of mitigating the rigor of the several acts, 
and of remitting penalties and forfeitures. There 
is a manifest impropriety in making the same 
person both judge and executioner. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, says we have heretofore re- 
proached the Administration with the want of 
energy; and complained of them for relying on 
proclamations, paper resolutions, and legislative 
acts; and now that something is proposed that 
has in it the appearance of energy, we are equal- 
ly clamorous in heaping reproach upon them. 
Sir, it is the inversion of the proper order of 
things of which we complain. The Administra- 
tion and their friends have been making procla- 
mations, paper resolutions, and legislative acts, 


-to be aimed at foreign nations, against whom they 


are unavailing; whereas, in regard to our own 
citizens, aided by the marshal and posse com- 
mitatus, they might be effectual. And to com- 
plete the inversion, the same Administration and 
their friends have unnecessarily, and in my ap- 
prebension, wantonly directed against our own 
citizens, the bayonet, the military and naval 
force of our country, which might be efficient 
against foreign aggresssions. It is for adopting 
this. strange, this unaccountable policy we are 
dissatisfied. 

I have opposed the bill in every stage of its 
progress, and used every exertion in my power to 
prevent its passage. I shall now only ask that 
the question may be taken by yeas and nays, that 
I may once more record my name on the jour- 
nals against a measure, which, if acquiesced in, 
may prove fatal to the liberties of my country. 

“The question was now taken on Mr. Reen’s 
amendment, and determined in the negative— 
yeas 10, nays 20, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Gregg, Hillhouse, 
Lloyd, Mathewson, Meigs, Pickering, Reed, and White. 

Nars—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
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ford, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Howland, Kitchel, Mil- 
ledge, Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Robinson, Smith of New 
York, Smith of Tennessce, Sumter, Thruston, Tiffin, 
and Turner. 
' On the question to agree to the amendment 
proposing a new séction, as follows: 
Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he hereby is, author- 


ized to hire, arm, and employ, thirty vessels, not ex- | 


ceeding in tonnage one hundred and thirty tons each, 


effect from and after the expiration of the term of 
the charter of the Bank of the United States, for 
reasons mentioned in the petition; which was 
read, and referred to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, to consider and report thereon. 

The Presipent communicated the petition of 
Ebenezer S. Platt, now of Philadelphia, stating his 
services and sufferings during the Revolutionary 
war; and that, in consideration thereof, Congress, 
in August 1777, voted him one hundred guineas, 


belonging to citizens of the United States, and so many | which sum he hath never received, Being now, 
seamen as shall be necessary to man the’same for im- ! jn his old age, tarough misfortune reduced to in- 
mediate service, in enforcing the laws of the United | digent circumstances, he prays that Congress will 


States on the seacoast thereof, and to dismiss the same 
from.service whenever he shall deem the same expedi- 
ent. Provided, however, That such hiring, arming, 
and employment, shall not be for a term exceeding one 
year; and the said ships or vessels, when so hired and 
armed, shall he employed under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 17, 
nays 13, as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Giles, Howland, Kitchel, Milledge, 
Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Robinson, Smith of New York, 
Smith of Tennessee, Tiffin, and Turner. - 

Nays—Messrs. Gaillard, Gilman, Goodrich, Gregg, 
Hillhouse, Lloyd, Mathewson, Meigs, Pickering, Reed, 
Sumter, Thruston, and White. 

On the question to agree to the anrendment pro: 
posing a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the pow- 
ers given to the President of the United States, by the 
seventh section of the act of March the twellth, one 
thousand cight hundred and eight, to grant permission 
to citizens having property of value in places without 
the jurisdiction of the United States, to despatch ves- 
sels for the same, shall henceforth cease.” 

Tt was determined in the affirmative—yeas 26, 

- nays 4, as follows: 

Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Giles, Gilman, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, 
Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Pope, 
Reed, Robinson, Smith of New York, Smith of Ten- 
nessee, Sumter, Thruston, Titin, Turner, and White. 

Nays—-Messrs. Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, and 
Pickering. 

So it was Resolved, That the Senate concur in 
all the amendments to the bill last mentioned. 


Monpay, January 9. 

Mr. Mittenar, from the committee to whom 
was referred the petition of William Brown, late 
an officer in the Revolutionary army, made re- 
port. Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the petitioner have leave to 
withdraw his petition. 


Tuespay, January 10. 

James A. Bayanp, from the State of Delaware, 
attended. 

Mr, Gives presented the petition of the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Bank of Potomac, pray- 
ing an act of incorporation, with such privileges 
as may appear reasonable, to commence and take 


take his case into consideration, and grant him 
such relief as his services and sufferings may have 
merited; and the petition was read, and referred 
to Messrs. MILLEDGE, FRANKLIN, and Brapey, to 
consider and report thereon. 

On motion by Mr. Gives, it was agreed that 
two members be added to the committee on the 
Message of the President of the United States, of 
the 6th instant, on the subject of fortifications ; 
and Messrs. Luoyp and GILMAN were appointed. 

Mr. Mrrcni.t presented the petition of Ebenezer 
Stevens and others, merchants, of the city of New 
York, stating, that they have imported from the 
Fast Indies large quantities of articles not intend- 
ed for home consumption, and praying that pro- 
vision may be made by law, whereby the peti- 
tioners may be permitted to re-export their afore- 
said merchandise within a reasonable time after 
the embargo shall be raised, with the benefit of 
such drawback as has been in such cases hereto- . 
fore allowed, for reasons mentioned in the peti- 
tion; which was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Smita, of Maryland, from the committee 
appointed on the 11th of November last, asked 
and obtained leave to bring ina bill supplementary 
to an act, entitled “An act more effectually to 
provide for the national defence, by establishing 
an uniform militia throughout the United States;” 
and the bill was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 


Wenpnespay, January 11. 


The bill supplementary to an act, entitled “An 
act more effectually to provide for the national 
defence, by estatlishing an uniform militia 
throughout the United States,” was read the sec- 
ond time, and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole; and the Presioeny reported. it to the 
House amended. 

On motion, by Mr. Httiuovuss, to strike out 
the following words from the second section of 
the bill, “to be painted and superscribed with 
such motto or device as the President may direct ;” 
it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 12, 
nays 12, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Crawford, Franklin, Gilman, 
Goodrich, Hillhouse, Howland, Lloyd, Mathewson, 
Parker, Reed, and W hite, 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Gaillard, 
Gregg, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Pope, Smith of Ma- 
ryland, Sumter, and Turner. | 
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The votes being equally divided, the Prestpent | the surviving officers of the New York and Con- 
determined the question in the affirmative. On | necticut lines in the Revolutionary army, stating 
the question, Shall this bill be engrossed and read | the losses they have sustained by the commuta- 
a third time as amended? it was determined in | tion of half pay, which they were induced to re- 
the affirmative. ceive; and praying remuneration, for reasons 

A message from the House of Representatives | mentioned in the memorials; which were read, 
informed the Senate that the House have passed | and referred to the committee appointed on the 
a bill, entitled “An act to authorize the transport- | 12th of December last, to consider and report 
ation of certain documents, by mail, free of post- | upon similar memorials. 
age,” in which they request the concurrence of! The bill making further provision for the corps 


the Senate. i of engineers was read the second time, and made 
The bill last brought up for concurrence wa’ | the order of the day for Monday next. 
read; and on the question, Shall this bill be read Mr. Smuru, of Tennessee, gave notice that he 


a second time? it was determined in the negative. | should to-morrow ask leave to bring in a bill sup- 

Mr. Brapuey gave notice that he should, to- | plementary to the act to amend an act establish- 

morrow, ask leave to bring in a bill making fur- | ing circuit courts, and abridging the jurisdiction 

ther provision for a corps of engineers. the district courts of the district of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio. 


Taurspay, January 12. 

On motion, by Mr. Mrrcuitt, that the Senate 
do reconsider their vote of yesterday on the sec- 
ond reading of the bill, entitled “An act to author- 
ize the transportation of certain documents, by 
raail, free of postage,” it was determined in the 
negative—yeas 12, nays 13, as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Crawford, Kitchel, Meigs, Mitchill, 
Parker, Reed, Robinson, Smith of Maryland, Sumter, 
Tiffin, Turner, and White. 

Naxs—Messrs. Anderson, Bayard, Bradley, Condit, 
Franklin, Gaillard, Gilman, Gregg, Mathewson, Mil- 
ledge, Moore, Smith of Tennessee, and Thruston. 

Mr. Tirrtn, from the committee, reported the 
bill supplementary to an act, entitled “An act 
more effectually to provide for the national de- 
fence by establishing an uniform militia through- | 
out the United States,” correctly engrossed ; and 
the bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Agreeably to notice given yesterday, Mr. 
Bravuey asked and obtained leave to bringin a 
bill making further provision for the corps of en- | to the second reading. 
gineers; which was read, and passed to the sec- Agreeably to the order of the day, the Senate 
ond reading. j | resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the bill 


Monpay, January 16. 

The credentials of Micuast Leis, appointed a 
Senator by the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the. 
resignation of Samuel Maclay, were read, and 
ordered to lie on file. : 

The Presipenr communicated the general ac-. 
count of the Treasurer of the United States, from 
October 1, 1807, to October 1, 1808; as, also, the 
accounts of the War and Navy Departments for 
the same period; together with the reports of the 
accounting oflicersof the Treasury thereon ; which 
were read for consideration. 

Mr. MıroniLu, from the committee appointed 
on the 3d instant, “to inquire whether any and 
what provisions ought to be made, at this time, 
for the relief of sick and disabled seamen of the 
United States,” asked and obtained leave to brin 
in a bill for the relief of sick, disabled, and dis- 
tressed seamen ; and the bill was read, and passed 


making further provision for the corps of en- 
gineers, 

Oa motion, by Mr, Mircuitt, to strike out, 
after the word “repealed,” to the end of the bill, 
as follows: 

“ And thereafter the said corps of engineers, consti- 
tuting the Military Academy, shall be removed, under 

I now render to Congress the account of the fund | the direction of the President of the United States, from 
established for defraying the contingent expenses of | West Point, and stationed at Washington, in the Dis- 
Government for the year 1808. Of the $20,000 ap- | trict of Columbia :” 
propriated for that purpose, $2,000 were deposited in It was determined in the negative—yeas 12, 
the hands of the Attorney General of the United nays 16, as follows: - 

States, to pay expenses incident to the prosecution of | Vous Messrs. Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, How- 
Aaron Burr and his accomplices, for treasons and mis- | land, Kitchel, Mathewson, Mitchill, Parker, Robinson, 
demeanors alleged to have been committed by them; | Smith of Maryland, Smith of New York, and Turner. 
$990 were paid to the order of Governor Williams 0n} Nars—Messrs. Anderson, Bayard, Bradley, Condit, 
the same account; the balance, of $17,010, remains Crawford, Franklin, Gaillard, Gregg, Meigs, Milledge, . 


Faway, January 13. 
The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 


To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States : 


in the Treasury unexpended. M P Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, Thruston 
l TH. JEFFERSON. jad White’ oaot 4e è i : 

January 12, 1809. On motion, by Mr. Brapuzy, the bill was re- 
The Message was read, and ordered to lie for | ferred to a select committee; and Messrs. BRAD- 
consideration. LEY, Mircainn, and Smits of Maryland, were 


Mr. Mrrcuit presented two memorials from | appointed the committee. 
10th Con. 2d Szss.—il 
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Mr. Mrreutut, from the committee to whom | act to amend the act, entitled ‘A 


was referred, on the 30th of December last, the | 
Message of the President of the United States of ; 
that date, respecting a tribe of Alabama Indians, | 
asked and obtained leave to bring in a bill for the | 
relief of certain Alabama Indians; which was | 
read, and passed to the second reading. H 
Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, submitted the follow- | 
ing motion: 
Resolved, That the President be requested to direct 
the proper officers to report to this House the meas- 
ures which have been adopted to carry into execution 
the act of Congress, of 21st February, 1806, appro- 
priating two millions of dollars for defraying any ex- 
traordinary expenses attending tho intercourse between 
the United States and forcign nations; particularly į 
whether the said two millions of dollars, or any portion | 
thoreof, was sent in specie, or hy bills of exchange, to | 
either France, Spain, Holland, or any other country, 
for the purpose of carrying into execution the said act; | 
t 


and, also, to what object the suma so remitted have 
been applied, or were authorized or intended to be | 
applied. 

Mr, Smrvn, of Tennessee, asked and obtained 
leave to bring in a bill supplementary to the act, 
entitled “An act to amend the net, entitled “An | 
act establishing circuit courts, and abridging the 
jurisdiction of the district courts of! the districts 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio P and the bill 
was read, and passed to the second reading, 


i 

i 

| 

| 

| 

A message from the House of Representatives | 
informed the Senate that the House have passed | 
a bill, entitled “An aet for the relief of sick, dis- | 
abled, and distressed seamen,” in wh | 
quest the concurrence of the Senate. | 
The bill Inst brought up for concurrence was j 
read, and passed to the second reading. | 
j 

i 


nd 


ich they re- | 


Toesnvay, January 17. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senute that the House disagree to | 
the amendments of the Senate to the biil, entitled | 
“An act authorizing the appointment and em- | 
ployment of an ndditional number of navy ofli- 
cers, seamen, and marines? 

The Benate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made yesterday ; and 

Resolved, That the President be requested to | 
direct the proper officers to report to the House | 
the measures which have been adopted to carry 
into execution the act of Congress of 21st Feb- | 
ruary, T506, appropriating two millions of dollars | 
for defraying any extraordinary expenses attend- | 
ing the intercourse between the United States 
and foreign nations ; particularly whether the | 
said two millions of dollars, or aby portion theres | 
of, wasrent in specic. or by bills of exchange, to 
either France, Spain, Holland. orany other coun- 
try, for the purpose of carrying into execution the 
said act; and, also, to what object the sums so 
remitted have been applied, or were authorized 
or intended to be applied. 

Ordered, That the: Secretary 
tion before the President of the’ 

The bill supplementary to the 


lay this resolu- 
United States. 
act, entitled “An 
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n act establish- 
ing circuit courts and abridging the jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the districts of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio,” was read the second time, 
and referred to Messrs. ANDERSON, Samira of 
Tennessee, and Crawrorp, to consider and re- 
port thereon. 

The following Message was received from the 
President of the United States: 
To the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States 
I communicate to Congress certain letters which 


i Passed between the British Secretary of State, Mr. 


Canning, and Mr. Pinkney, our Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at London. When the documents concerning 
the relations between the United States and Great 
Britain were laid before Congress, at the commence- 
ment of the session, the answer of Mr. Pinkney to the 
letter of Mr. Canning had not been received, and a 
communication of the Ietter alone would have accorded 
neither with propriety nor with the wishes of Mr. 
Pinkney. When that answer afterwards arrived, it 


was considered that, as what had passed in conversa- 


tion had been superseded by the written and formal 
correspondence on the subject, the variance in the 
statement of what had verbally passed was not of suffi» 
cient importance to be made the matter of a distinet 
and special communication, The letter of Mr. Can- 
ning, however, having lately appeared in print, unac- 
companied by that of Mr. Pinkney, in reply, and hav- 
pressions not warranted by 
tho statements of Mr, Pinkney, it has become proper 
that the whole should be brought into public view. 
TH. JEFFERSON, 

Janvany 17, 1809, 

The Message and communications were read, 
and one thousand copies thereof ordered to be 
printed for the use of the Senate. 

The bill from the House of Representatives, 
entitled “An act for the relief of sick, disabled, 
and distressed seamen,” was read the second time, 


and referred to Messrs. ANDERSON, Mirem, 


j and Brantey, to consider and report thereon, 


Ordered, That the bill reported by a commit- 
tee of the Senate for the relief of sick, disabled, 
and distressed seamen, it having been read the 
second time, be referred to the same committee. 

The bill for the relief of certain Alabama In- 
dians was read the second time, and ordered to 
lie for consideration. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives disagreeing 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill, en. 
titled “An act authorizing the appointment and 
employment of an additional number of navy offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines,” and on motion, by 
Mr. ANDERSON, that the Senate do recede from 
their first amendment, in the words following: 

See. 1, After the word “assembled,” insert as fol- 
lows: “ That there be fitted out, oficered, manned, and 
employed, as soon as may he, all the frigates and other 
armed vessels of the United States, and gunboats. 
That the President of the United States be authorized 
and empowered to cause the frigates and armed ves- 
sela, so soon as they can be prepared for actual service, 
respectively, to be stationed at such ports and places 
on tho seacoast, as ho may deem most expedient, or to 
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cruise on any part of the coast of the United States, or| thé appointment and em ployment. of an addi- 


territories thereof:” 


It was determined in the negative—yeas 7j 


nays 23, as follows: 


_ | tional number of navy officers, seamen, and ma- 


rines.” .They agree to the conference proposed 
by the Senate onthe disagreeing votes of the 


Yuas—Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Crawford, Kitchel, | tWO Houses, and have appoiated managers on 


Sumter, Tiffin, and Turner. 


their part. The House have passed a bill, en- 


Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bradley, Gaillard, Giles, | tilled “An aet for dividing the Indiana Territory 
Gilman, Goodrich, Gregg, Hillhouse, Howland, Lloyd, | into two separate governments 3” also, a bill, en- 
Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Parker, | titled “An act for the relief of Edmund Bea- 


Pickering, Robinson, Smith of Maryland, Smith of mont;” 


New York, Smith of Tennessee, Thruston, and White. 
On motion, by Mr. BRADLEY, 


| 


in which bills they request the. concur- 
rence of the Senate. 
The two bills last mentioned were read, and 


Resolved, That the Senate do insist on all their | passed to the second reading. 


amendments to the bill last mentioned, and ask a 
conference thereon. 


Mr. Tirrin, from ihe committee, reported the 
bill for the relief of certain Alabama Indians, cor- 


And Messrs. Brapiey, Gites, and Hittnouss, | tectly engrossed; and the bill was read the third 
were appointed the managers on the part of the | time, and passed. 


Senate. 


Mr. Giuss, from the committee to whom was 


Mr. MrroniLu presented the memorial of Wil- | referred, on the 6th instant, the Message of the 
liam Hardy, an officer in the Revolutionary war, | President of the United States on the subject of 


stating his services and sufferings, 
relief. ‘ l 

Ordered, That it be referred to Messrs. Mrron- 
ILL, Conpit, and GILMAN, to consider and report 
thereon. 


and praying 


-Wepnespay, January 18. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the second reading of the bill for the re- 
lief of certain Alabama Indians; and the Presi- 
dent having reported it to the House. without 
amendment, on the question, Shall this bill be 
engrossed and read a-third time? it was deter- 


mined in the affirmative. 


nee 
Tuurspay, January 19, 


MicuaeL Lets, appointed a Senator by the Le- 
gislature of the State of Pennsylvania, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the 
honorable Samuel Maclay, attended, and the oath 
prescribed by law was administered to him. 

Mr. Tirrin presented sundry petitions from 

- purchasers of public lands in the State of Ohio, 
stating “ that, from the various incidents to which 
new settlers are liable, and more especially from 
the great uncertainty of commanding cash for 
produce at the present time, they will not be able 
to make up the final payments for their lands at 
the time they will respectively become due,” and 
praying that Congress will “so modify the pres- 
ent land laws as will guard them from the em- 
barrassments and ruin the 
may. fall upon them ;” and the petitions were 
read, and referred to Messrs. Trrrin, GREGG, and 
Brapiey, to consider and report thereon, 

The Presipent communicated the report of 
the Postmaster General respecting the salaries 
allowed to the clerks in his office, in obedience 
to the act of Congress of 21st February, 1806; 
which was read for consideration. 

A message from the. House.of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House insist on 
their disagreement to the. amendments of the 
Senate to the bill, entitled “An act authorizing 


! 


| 
| 
| 


} 


fortifications, reported, in part, a bill making ap- 
propriations to complete the fortifications com- 
menced for the security of the seaport towns and 
harbors of the United States, and to defray the 
expense of deepening, and extending to the river 
Mississippi, the canal of Carondelet; and the bill 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 

The Presipent communicated the representa- 
tion of the inhabitants of Newry, in the county of 
Oxford, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on 
the mode. in which Electors of President and 
Vice President have been appointed by the two 
Houses of the Legislature of that State, in Con- 
vention; contrary, as they state, to the usual and 
constitutional mode of legislation; and the repre- 
sentation was read. 


Fripay, January 20. 

The bill making appropriations to complete the 
fortifications commenced for the. security of the 
seaport towns and harbors of the United ‘States, 
and to defray the expense of deepening, and ex- 
tending tothe river Mississippi, the canal of Caron- 
delet, was read the second time, and the further 
consideration of the bill was postponed.to Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. BrapLey presented the petition of the Bap- 
tist Church of the City of Washington, signed by 
their committee, praying “an act of incorpora- ` 
tion. upon such principles as may seem meet ;” 
and the petition was read, and referred to Messrs. 
Braptey, Kiresev, and Tirrin, to consider and 


y otherwise apprehend | report thereon, by bill or otherwise. 


Mr. Tirrix, from the committee to whom were 


referred sundry petitions from purchasers of pub- 


lic lands in the State of Ohio, asked and obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to extend the time. for 
making payment for the public lands of the. Uni- 
ted States; and the bill was read, and passed to 
the second reading. ` i 

The bill, entitled “ An act for the relief of Ed- 
mund Beamont,” was read the second time, and 


‘referred, together with the accompanying papers, 


to Messrs Httusouss, BRADLEY, and FRANKLIN, 
to consider and report thereon. 
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The bill, entitled “ An act for dividing the In- 
diana Territory into two separate governments, 


was read the second time, and referred to Messrs. f 


Pore, Tirrin,-and Brapiey, the committee to 
whom were referred, on the 15th of November 
last, the resolutions passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Indiana Territory on the 11th 
of October last, and that Messrs. Meras and HiL- 
` novsE be added to the committee. 

Mr. Anperson, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill sspplementary to the act, 
entitled “An act to amend the act, entitled ‘An 
act establishing circuit courts and abridging the 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the districts 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio,”. reported 
amendments; which were read, and ordered to 
lie for consideration. 

: Mr. Anperson, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill for the relief of sick, disabled, 
and: distressed seamen, made a report. Where- 
upon; 

Resolved, That the further consideration of the 
bill be postponed to the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next. 

Mr. Anperson, from the same committee, re- 
ported the bill, entitled “ An act for the relief of 
sick, disabled, and distressed seamen,” without 
amendment; and the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

On motion, by Mr. Hiiunovss, to strike out the 
following words: 

“ And the same shall be refunded to the Treasury 
of the United States, out of such surplus as may accrue 
to the fund for the relief of sick and disabled seamen, 
at such times and in such manner as shall not defeat 
the general purpose for which such fund is established :” 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 20, 
nays 14, as follows: 

Yeas---Messrs. Anderson, Bayard, Bradley, Con- 
ait, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Goodrich, Gregg, Hill- 
nouse, Howland, Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Picker- 
in, Smith of New York, Sumter, Tiffin, Turner, and 
White. 

Nays-—Messrs. Crawford, Kitchel, Leib, Lloyd, Mit- 
chill, Moore, Parker, Pope, Smith of Maryland, Smith 
of Tennessee, and Thruston. 

On motion of Mr, Pops, to strike out the words 
“and distressed,” after the word “ disabled :” it 
was determined in the affirmative—yeas 18, nays 
14, as follows: 

Ysas—-Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Franklin, Gail- 
lard, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Leib, Mathewson, Mil- 
ledge, Pickering, Pope, Smith of Maryland, Sumter, 
Thruston, ‘Tiffin, Turner, and White. 

Nays——Messrs. Bayard, Bradley, Crawford, Giles, 
Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, Meigs, Mitchill, 

` Moore, Parker, Smith of New York, and Smith of 
Tennessee. $ : 

On motion, by Mr. Gunes, the further consid- 

eration of the bill was postponed to Monday next. 


Monopay, January 23. 
Mr. Hitiuouse, from the committee to whom 


was referred the bill, entitled “An. act for the 


relief of Edmund Beamont,” reported the bill 


without amendment; and the bill was passed to 
the third reading. i 

` The bill to extend the time for making pay- 
ments for the public lands of the United States, 
was read the second time. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill supplementary to the act, entitled 
“ An act to amend the act, entitled ‘An act, es- 
tablishing circuit courts and abridging the juris- 
diction of the district courts of the districts of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio ;? and the Pre- 
SIDENT having reported the bill to the House 
amended, on the question, Shall this bill be en- 
grossed, and read a third timeas amended? it was 
determined in the affirmative. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill, entitled “ An act for the relief of 
sick, disabled, and distressed seamen.” 

On motion, by Mr. Mrrcnitt, the consideration 
thereof was further postponed. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the second reading of the bill making 
appropriations to complete the fortifications com- 
menced for the security of the seaport towns and 
harbors of the United States, and to defray the 
expense of deepening and extending to the river 
Mississippi the canal of Carondelet; and the Pre- 
SIDENT having reported the bill to the House 
without amendment, on the question, Shall this 
bill be engrossed, and read a third time? it was 
determined in the affirmative. 


ADDITIONAL NAVAL FORCE. 


Mr. Branxey, of the conferees from the Sen- 
ate, on the disagreement between the two Houses, 
in relation to the bill, entitled “An act author- 
izing the appointment and employment of an ad- 
ditional number of navy officers, seamen, and ma- 
rines,” made the following report: 


That they have met the conferees on the part of the 
House of Representatives, and have had a free confer- 
ence on the subject of the disagreement between the 
two Houses, and regret that it has not been in their 
power to compromise the disagreement. They submit 
to the Senate certain propositions made by them to the 
conferees from the other House, as evidence of their 
earnest desire to have accommodated all differences, 
and a justification of their conduct to the nation; they 
subjoin the letter from the superintendent of the navy 
yard, in the absence of the Secretary of the Navy, that 
the state of the frigates might me fully known. They 
are compelled to say, they found no disposition on the 
part of the other conferees to depart in the least respect 
from the bill as passed by the House of Representatives, 
or in any manner to wish any accommodation, short 
of the Senate receding, in every instance, from their 
amendments. They therefore unanimously recom- 
mend to the Senate to adhere to their amendments. 
Propositions, with the subjoined. letter, communicated 

to the conferees on the part of the House of Repre- 

sentatives. 5 

“The conferees from the Senate, on the disagree- 
ment between the two Houses, in relation to the amend- 


ents made by the Senate to the bill, entitled “ An 


act authorizing the appointment of an additiona! num- 
ber of navy officers, seamen, and marines,” being sin- 
cerely desirous to accommodate all differences between 
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_ the two Houses, do propose to the conferees from the 
House of Representatives, a middle course, which will 
impose little, if any, additional burdens on the nation į 
the four frigates being at present in a state of repair, 


as they are informed, can very soon be equipped for. 


actual service; they presume, from the known liberal- 
ity and spirit of accommodation, which has so uniformly 
marked the proceedings of both Houses of Congress, 
that they will readily concur therein, to wit: 

“ To amend the first amendment made by the Sen- 
ate, to read as follows: 

“That, in addition te the frigates now employed in 
actual service, there be fitted out, officered, and man- 
ned, as soon as may be, the four following frigates, to 
wit: the United States, Essex, John Adams, and Pre- 
sident; and, moreover, the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized and empowered to equip, 
man, and employ, in actual service, so many of the 
‘other public armed vessels now laid up in ordinary, 
and gunboats, as,in his judgment, the public service 
may require; and to cause the frigates and other armed 
vessels, when prepared for actual service, respectively, 
to be stationed at such ports and places on the seacoast 
as he may deem most expedient, or to cruise on any 
part of the coast of the United States or Territories 
-thereof, and” 

And so modify the second amendment of the Sen- 
-ate, that, in lieu of the words “ three hundred and ff- 
ty,” insert only “ three hundred.” 

And so modify the third amendment of the Senate, 
that, in lieu of “four thousand four hundred and forty- 
seven,” insert the words, “three thousand six hun- 
dred.” 

And to recommend to the Senate, to recede from 
their two last amendments made to the second section 
of the bill. 

_And to amend the title to read, 

“An act authorizing the employment of an addition- 
al naval force.” 

Subjoined is a letter from Captain Tingey, superin- 
tendent of the-navy yard, showing the state.of the 
frigates. : 


Navr Yard, WASHINGTON, 
„January 20, 1809. 


‘Sın: Ihave the honor to state, in reply to your note 
of this morning, that the frigates United States, Essex, 
and John Adams, are now in as good order in their 
hulls as on the day they were launched, and can be 
rigged in a few weeks if so ordered, and suitable ap- 
propriations made. ; : 

The frigates “Congress and Adams” might also 
proceed to a station in the mouths of any of our bays 
-or harbors, but I do not consider their hulls in a situa- 
ation fit to bear the sea in heavy weather. A 

The frigates‘Constellation and New York, I consider 
-as unfit to proceed from this yard, until they shall have 
‘had a thorough repair, and the remaining frigate, the 
President, is now progressing under a thorough repair, 
and may, I presume, be ready for sea in May next, 
with the number of carpenters now employed here. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, your 


-obedient servant, , : 
: . THOMAS TINGEY. 
_- Hon. Srzruzy R. BRADLEY. 


- Ordered, That the report lie for consideration, 
and that it be printed for the use of the Senate. 

And on motion, the Senate adjourned until to- 
‘morrow. 


Tuespay, January 24. 


Mr. Pore, from the committee to whom was 
referred the bill, entitled “An aet for dividing the 
Indiana Territory into two separate governments,” 
reported the bill without amendment. _ 

On motion, by Mr. Warre, on behalf of the 
committee to whom was referred the report, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on roads and canals, it 
was ordered that the memorial and petition of the 
President and Directors of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company, be printed for the use 
of both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill making appropriations to complete the forti- 
fications commenced for the security of the sea- 
port towns and harbors of the United States, and 
to defray the expense of deepening and extending 
to the river Mississippi the canal of Carondelet, 
correctly engrossed; and the bill was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. Tuirrtn, from the committee, reported the 
bill supplementary to the act, entitled “An act to 
amend the act, entitled ‘An act establishing cir- 
cuit courts and abridging the jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the districts of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Ohio,” correctly engrossed; and the 
bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Ed- 
mund Beamont,” was read the third time, and 

assed. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill to extend the time for making 
payments for public lands of the United States ; 
and the further consideration of the bill was post- 
poned until to-morrow. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
report of the managers, on the part of the Senate, 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of the . 
two Houses. on the bill, entitled “An act author- 
izing the appointment and employment of an ad- 
ditional number of navy officers, seamen, and 
anarines,” in the words following: 

“That they have met the conferees, on ‘the part of, 
the House of Representatives, and have had a free con- 
ference on the subject of the disagreement between the 
two Houses, and regret that it has not been in their 
power to compromise the disagreement. , 

“They submit to the Senate certain propositions 
made by them to the conferees from the other House, 
as evidence of their carnest desire to have accommo- 
dated all differences, and a justification of their con- 
duct to the nation; they subjoined the letter from the 
superintendent of the navy yard, in the absence of the 
Secretary of the Navy, that the state of the frigates 
might be fully known. 

“They are compelled to say, they found no disposi- 
tion, on the part of the other conferees, to depart in the 
least respect from the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives, or in any manner to wish any accom- 
modation short of the Senate receding, in every in- 
stance, from their amendments. They therefore unan- 
imously recommend to the Senate to adhere to their 
amendments.” ` ` 


On motion, to adhere to their amendments to 
the bill, agreeably to the report of the conferees, 
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it wasdetermined in the affirmative—yeas 23,nays 
10, as follows: ; 


‘YsAs—Messrs. Bayard, Bradley, Giles, Gilman, | 


Goodrich, Gregg, Hillhouse, Howland, Leib, Lloyd, 
Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Parker, 
Pickering, Reed, Robinson, Smith ofjMaryland, Smith 
of New York, Smith of Tennessee, and White. 

» «Nayvs—Messrs. Condit, Crawford, Franklin, Gail- 
lard, Kitchel, Pope, Sumter, Thruston, Tiffin, and 
Turner. : : 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act to alter the time for the 
next meeting of Congress,” in which they re- 
quest the concurrence of the Senate. . 

„The bill Jast mentioned was read, and passed 
to the second reading. ` : 


FOREIGN INTERCOURSE. 


The following Message was received from the 
Presipent or tae UNITED STATES: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

According to the resolution of the Senate, of the 17th 
instant, I now transmit them the information therein 
requested, respecting the execution of the act of Con- 
gress:of February 24, 1806, appropriating two millions 
of dollars for defraying any extraordinary expenses at- 
tending the intercourse between the United States and 


foreign nations. 
TH. JEFFERSON, 
Janvany 24, 1809. 


The Message and documents were read, and 
one thousand copies thereof ordered to be printed 
for the use of the two Houses of Congress. 

The documents are as follow: 

In compliance with the resolution of the Senate, so 
far as the same is not complied with by the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the 20th instant, the 
Secretary of State respectfully reports, that neither the 
wholé ‘nor any, portion of the two millions of dollars 
appropriated by the act of Congress of the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1806, “ for défraying any extraordinary expenses 
attending the intercourse between the United States 
and foreign nations,” was ever authorized or intended 
to be applied to the use of either France, Holland, or 
any country other than Spain; nor otherwise to be ap- 
plied to Spain than by treaty with the Government 
thereof, and exclusively in consideration of a cession 
and delivery to tho United States of the territory held 
by Spain, eastward of the river Mississippi. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES MADISON. 

Deranrmenr or Seare, Jan. 21. 

In compliance with the resolution of the Scnate of the 
17th instant, the Secretary of the Treasury respect- 
fully reports: 

That the President of the United States did, by vir- 
tue of the act of the 21st of February, 1806, authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to place two millions of 
dollars at the joint disposal of John Armstrong and 
James Bowdoin, Commissioners for settling all mat- 
ters of difference between the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Spain, and in case of the death of one of 
them, at the disposal of the survivor, to. be jointly ap- 
plied, by the said John Armstrong and James Bow- 
doin, or in ‘case of the death of one of. them, by the 
survivor, to such purposes, as he, the said President, 


s 


i i 


should think proper to direct in his instructions to 
them. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury did, accordingly, 
on the 18th day of March, 1806, authorize the said John 
_Armstrong and James Bowdoin, to draw bills of ex- 
change for the said two millions of dollars,in the man- 
ner following, viz: on the bankers of the United States 
at Amsterdam for one million of dollars, and on the 
Treasury of the United States for one million of: 
dollars. 

That the bankers of the United States at Amster- 
dam were, at the same time, authorized to pay the 
bills, which might be thus drawn on them, out of the 
funds in their hands on account of the foreign debt, 
for which purpose remittances to that amount, and 
which were not necessary for the payment of that debt 
till the year 1807, were purchased and transmitted to 
them, between the 13th day of February and the 18th 
day of March 1806. 

That this transaction: was officially communicated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, to Congress at their 
next session, in his annual report on finances, of 5th 
December 1806, and in the following words—«It is 
here proper to state, that, under the authority given by 
that act, a credit of one million of dollars has been 
opened in Holland to the Ministers of the United States 
appointed to treat with Spain. Should the credit be 
used, the million will be charged to the proper appro- 
priation ; but, although the balance -chargeable to the 
expenditure of the year 1807, will in that case be only 
one, instead of two millions, as stated in the above es- 
timate, the general result will be the same; as it will 
then be necessary to replace in Holland the million 
thus employed for different object than’ the payment 
of the foreign debt, to which it now stands charged.” 

That no specie was sent to any country whatever, 
nor any other remittances made, nor any other meas- 
ures, than those above stated, taken by this department, 
for the purpose of carrying into execution the above- 
mentioned act. 
` That John Armstrong and James Bowdoin have not, 
jointly or separately, drawn either on Holland or on 
the Treasury, or in any other manner, for any part 
whatever of the sum-which had been thus placed at 
their disposal: and that all the remittances which had, 
with a view to that object, been made to the bankers at 
Amsterdam, sooner than was necessary for the pay- 
ment of the foreign debt, have by them been exclu- 
sively applied, in the course of the year 1807, to the 
payment of that debt. 

That the authority which had been given to Joha 
Armstrong and James Bowdoin to draw for that mon- 
ey, or any part'thereof, ceased with the return of the 
last mentioned gentleman to the United States. 

And that no part of the moneys appropriated by the 
abovementioned act, of the 13th February 1806, has 
been, or can hereafter be expended: the appropriation, 
untouched and entire, having expired on the 31st day 
of December last, and been carried to the credit of the 
surplus fund, in conformity with the provisions of the 
act, entitled “An act making further provision for the. 
support of public credit, and for the redemption of the 
public debt,” passed March 3, 1795. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Jan. 20, 1809. 


eanna aa a 


_ By virtue of the act, entitled “An act making pro- 
vision for defraying any extraordinary expenses attend- 
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eign nations,” passed on the 13th day of February 
1806, and of which ‘the annexed is an official exem- 
plification :--—I, Thomas Jefferson, President of the Uni- 
ted States of America, do hereby authorize and em- 
power Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, to take all proper and necessary meas- 
ures for placing the two millions of dollars appropri- 
ated by the act above recited, at the joint disposal of 
John Armstrong and James Bowdoin, Commissioners 
Plenipotentiary and Extraordinary, for settling all mat: 
ters of difference between the United Stdtes and the 
Government of Spain, and in case of the death of one 
of them, at the disposal of the survivor—to be jointly 
applied by the said John Armstrong and James Bow- 
doin—or, in case of the death of one of them, by the 
survivor, to such purposes as I may think proper to di- 
rect in my instructions to them: and forso doing this 
shall be his sufficient warrant. 

In testimony whereof I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, 
this eighteenth day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and six. : 
TH. JEFFERSON. 

By the President: . 

Janzs Manrson, Secretary of State. 

Be it known, that I, Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States for the time being, by vir- 
tue of the within commission, power, or warrant of the 
President of the United States, have authorized and em- 
powered, and by these presents do authorize and em- 
power the within mentioned John Armstrong and James 
Bowdoin, jointly, or, in case of the death of one of them, 
the survivor, to draw bills of exchange, for the two mil- 
lions of dollars appropriated by the annexed act of 
Congress, in manner following, viz: on Wilhem and 
Jan Willink, N. & J. & R. Van Staphorst, bankers of 
the United States at Amsterdam, for two millions, five 
hundred thousand guilders, current money of Holland, 
equal at par to one million of dollars, and on the Treas- 
ury of the United States for one million of dollars, be- 
ing the remainder of the sum appropriated as aforesaid— 
the bills for one fourth part of the last mentioned mil- 
lion to be made payable on demand, and the bills for 
the remaining three-fourths thereof, to be drawn at 
thirty, sixty, and ninety days after sight. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
Treasury to be affixed to these presents, and have here- 
unto subscribed my hand at the City of Washington, 
the 18th day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and six. 


An Act making provision for defraying any extraor- 
dinary expenses attending the intercourse between 
the United States and foreign nations. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House af Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That -a sum of two millions of dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated towards defraying 
any extraordinary expenses which may be incurred, in 
the intercourse between the United States and foreign 
nations, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and to be applied under 
the direction of the President of the United States, 
who shall cause an account thereof to be laid before 
Congress as soon as may be. / 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Presi- 


in behalf of the United States, at a rate of interest not 
exceeding six per cent per annum, redeemable at the 
will of the Congress of the United States. And it 
shall be lawful for the Bank of the United States to 
lend the whole or any part of the same. : 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so. much 
as may be necessary of the surplus of the duties on. 
imports and tonnage beyond the permanent appropri-- 
ation, heretofore charged upon them by law, shall be 
and hereby is pledged and appropriated for the payment. 
of the intercst, and reimbursement of the principal of 
all such moneys as may be borrowed in pursuance of 
this act, according to the terms and conditions on which 
the loan or loans may be effected. 

NATHANIEL MACON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
f GEORGE CLINTON, 
Vice President U. S. and Prest of Senate. 

Approved, February 13th 1806. ` 
TH. JEFFERSON. | 

I, James Madison, Secretary for the Department of 
State of the United States of America, hereby certify, 
that the writing within contained is a true copy of an 
act of the Congress of the said States, passed on the 
13th day of February last, entitled “ An act making: 
provision for defraying any extraordinary expenses at- 
tending the intercourse between the United States and 
foreign nations,” the said copy having been compared 
with the original roll remaining in the office of the 


. Department of State, aforesaid. 


Witness my hand and official seal, at the City of 
Washington, the eighteenth day of March, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand cight hundred and six; and 
of the independence of the said States the thirtieth. ` 

JAMES MADISON: 


Marca 18, 1806." . 

Gexrremren: Having been directed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to place at your disposal 
two millions of dollars, under the authority vested in 
him by the act, entitled “ An act making provision for 
defraying any extraordinary expenses attending the 
intercourse between the United States and foreign na- 
tions,” passed on the thirteenth of February, 1806, I 
have the honor to enclose a power under the seal of 
this office, authorizing you to draw 2,500,000 guilders 
current money of Holland, ‘and equal to one million 
of dollars, on the bankers of the United States at Am- 
sterdam, and the other million of dollars on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at Washington. An open let- 
ter to the said bankers, is also enclosed, which you will 
be pleased to transmit to them only in case you may 
find it necessary to draw on them for that sum, as I 
have not thought it proper to give them any previous 
information on the subject, and have only placed suffi- 
cient funds in their hands without apprizing them of 
the object. It will therefore be necessary, that you 
make arrangements with them respecting the manner 
in which you will draw; but I believe they will be able 
to answer your drafts even if they were at ten days 
sight. It is proper for me to add that you are not au- 
thorized to draw partially on that fund, nor for any 
other object than that pointed out to you by the Secre- 
tary of State. And it will be necessary that you should 
inform me as early as possible, whether you will draw: 
on Amsterdam or not; as the extent of the remittances 
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Tuurspay, January 26. 


* eign debt, will depend on the knowledge of that fact. i j f 
Sa relation to Phe drafts on the Beas of the} Mr- Peien, from w Ondah D to wen 
Treasury for the other million of dollars, you will be | Was Teterred the eee rf ‘ i. Ba OF an 
: pleased to observe that they must not be at shorter sights others,acourmittee in ehal{ of the Baptist Church 

‘than is mentioned in the power, that they must be ex- | in the City of Washington, reported a bill to pro- 

“pressed in dollars, and that they must not be negotiated | vide for the incorporation of religious societies in 

“under par. Letters of advice must aceompany every | the District of Columbia ; and the bill was read, 

“get, and'in addition thereto, a triplicate of all the bills | and passed to the second reading. 
‘should at the same time be transmitted. | The bill, entitled “An act to alter the time for 

Thave the honor to be, respectfully, gentlemen, your Í the next meeting of Congress,” was read the third 
obedient servant, | time, and passed: 
i ALBERT GALLATIN. | 

Jony Annsrrone and James Bowvorn, Esqrs. j 

eo | Fripay, January 27. 


Treasury Devartment, March 18, 1808. 


Mr. Mircui te. from the joint committee of the 
’ GENTLEMEN: In my three letters of the Ist and 


two Houses of Congress, appointed to direct the 
13th instant, and of this day, I enclosed remittances, expenditure of the sum appropriated for the 
amounting altogether to Grs. 2,597,660 11; which re- Library, made a report; which was read, and 
mittances were made on account of the principal and i ordered to lie for consideration, 

interest of loans obtained by the United States in Hol- | -The bill to provide for the incorporation of re- 
land, but subject nevertheless to such other dispositions ligious societies in the District of Columbia was 
as I might think proper to direct. : read the second time. 

. Í have now the honor to inform you, that, in con- | ° Mr, Write, from the committee to whom was 
formity with orders received from the President of the | oforred on the 28th November last, the report of 
United States, I have this day authorized John Arm- he Secr f the T : 

t Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States | We Secretary of the Treasury on roads and ca- 
strong, j P 7 nals, together with the memorials of the President 


i i inister of the United f 
et. Paris, and James Bowdoin, Minister of the Unite and Directors of the Delaware and Chesapeake 


States at Madrid, (who have been appointed Commis- € esi 
sioners Plenipotentiary and Extraordinary, to adjust | Canal Company, reported a bill authorizing the 
all differences between the said States and Government | Sale and grant of a certain quantity of public land 


of Spain,) jointly, or in case of the death of one of | to the Chesapeake and Delaware and Ohio Canal 
them, the survivor, to draw on you for two millions five | Companies ; and the bill was read, and passed to 
hundred thousand guilders, current money of Holland. | the second reading. 
You will, therefore, be pleased to honor their joint, or, The Senate resumed, asin Committee of the 
in case of death, tho survivor’s drafts on you to that | Whole, the second reading of the bill to extend 
amount, and as soon as you shall have received notice | the time for making payments for the public 
of their intention thus to draw to give me immediate } lands of the United States; and the PRESIDENT 
intimation, in order that I may have time to replace having reported the bill tothe House amended, 
the funds necessary to meet the demands payable at | on the question, “Shall this bill be engrossed and 
Amsterdam in 1807, on account of the principal and | read a third time as amended ? it was determined 
interest of the loans obtained by the United States in in théaftirmative. 
oland. E ME ET E LEE TA, he bill, entitled “An act for dividing.the In- 
handi T presuihe that cen may hoho the drafts of | diana Territory into two separate governments,” 
those gentlemen.even before the time when the remit- | Was resumed, and, on motion, the further consid- 
eration of the bill was postponed to Monday next. 


tances above-mentioned shall become due. But, in A ve f he H R 1 ‘ 
order to prevent any inconvenience or disappointment, message trom the House of Representatives 


Messrs. Armstrong and Bowdoin have been requested | informed the Senate that the House have passed 
to write to you, and to make in concert the necessary | the bill, entitled “Anact to provide for arming, 
arrangements on that subject. manning, and fitting out for immediate service, all 
I have the honor to be, respectfully, gentlemen, your | the public ships of war, vessels, and gunboats, of 
obedient servant, the United States,” with amendments, in which 
ALBERT GALLATIN. | they request the concurrence cf the Senate. They 
Messrs. Wilhem & Jan Willink, N. & J. & R. Van | have passed a bill, entitled “An act to revive and 
Staphorst, merchants, Amsterdam. continue for a further time the authority of the 
Commissioners of Kaskaskia ;? also, an act mak- 
r l 2 ing appropriations to complete the fortifications 
Wepyespay, January 25. -_ + commenced for the security of the seaport towns 
The bill entitled “An act lo alter the time for | and harbors of the United States, and to defray 
the next meeting of Cungress,” was read the sec- | the expense of deepening, and extending to the 
ond time, and ordered to the third reading. river Mississippi, the canal of Carondelet ;” in 
The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the | which bills they request the concurrence of the 
Whole, the bill, entitled “An act for dividing the | Senate. 
Indiana Territory into two separate governments,” The bill last mentioned was read, and passed 
and, the Presipenr having reported it to the | to the second reading. . 
ouse without amendment, The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
Ordered, That it pass to a third reading. ments of the House of Representatives to the bill, 
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entitled “ An act to provide for arming, manning, 
and fitting out for immediate service, all the public 
ships of war, vessels, and gunboats, of the United 
States.” Whereupon, - 

Resolved, That the Senate concur in the said 
amendments. 

The bill, entitled “ An act to revive. and conti- 
nue for a further time, the authority of the Com- 
missioners of Kaskaskia,” was read, and passed to 
the second reading. 

The following motion was submitted by Mr. 
Bayarp: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare 
and bring in a bill making provision for the support of 
auch of the Judges of the United States as, from age, 
sickness, or infirmity, shall be incapable of discharging 
the duties of their offices, and who shall resign the same. 


Monpay, January 30. 


The Vice Presivent having retired, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to the election of a President pro 
tempore, as the Constitution provides; and the 
Hon. Joun Mitiepce was appointed. 

Mr. Lets presented the memorial of- William 
Hall, surviving partner of Hall & Sellers, and 
Robert B. Sellers, administrator on the estate of 
William Sellers, deceased, stating the services 
rendered by Hall & Sellers, Printers to Congress 
during the Revolutionary war, in printing bills of 
credit, certificates, &c. and praying to be allowed 
a considerable balance which remains due to them; 
and the memorial was read. 

The Presipent communicated the report of 
the Postmaster General, made in obedience to the 
act of the 21st April. 1808, concerning public con- 
tracts ; together with his report on unproductive 
routes, pursuant to the thirtieth section of the act 
to establish the Post Office; and the reports were 
tead, and ordered to lie for consideration. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported a bill 
to extend the time for making payments for the 
public lands of the United States correctly en- 
grossed ; and the bill was read the third time and 
passed. : 

The bill, entitled “ An act making appropria- 
tions to complete the fortifications commenced 
for the security of the seaport towns and harbors 
of the United States, and to defray the expense of 
deepening, and extending to the river Mississippi, 
the canal of Carondelet,’ was read the second 
time, and the consideration of the bill was post- 
poned until to-morrow. ; 

The bill, entitled “ An act to revive, and con- 
tinue for a further time, the authority of the Com- 
missioners of Kaskaskia,” was read the second 
time, and refetred to Messrs. ANDERSON, Pops, 
and TĦRUSTON, to consider and report thereon. 

Mr. Mircuitt, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill, entitled “ An act for the re- 
lief of William White and others,” reported the 
bill without amendment; also, a statement of facts 
on the subject-matter thereof; which was read 
for consideration. t 

Mr. Turuston gave notice that he should to- 
morrow ask leave to bring in a bill to repeal so 


much of an act or acts as authorizes the courts of 
the United States to make compensation to their 
officers for unenumerated services out of the pub- 
lie Treasury; also, a bill fixing the allowance to 
be made to private physicians and surgeons em- 
ployed in the public service. 

The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES: 


To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States : 

I transmit to Congress a letter recently received from 
our Minister at the Court: of St. James, covering one to 
him from the British Secretary of State, with his reply. 
These are communicated as forming a sequel to the 
correspondence which accompanied my Message to 
both Houses, of the 17th instant, 

TH. JEFFERSON. 

January 30, 1809. 


The Message and papers were read, and one 
thousand copies thereof ordered to be printed for 
the use of the Senate. 

The bill authorizing the sale and grant of a cer- 
tain quantity of public land to the Chesapeake 
‘and Delaware and Ohio Canal Companies, was 
read the second time, and considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and on motion by Mr. Luoyp 
toamend the bill, it was agreed that the further 
consideration thereof, together with the amend- 
ment, be postponed until Wednesday next. 

The Dill, entitled “An act for dividing the In- 
diana Territory into two separate governments,” 
was read the third time, and the farther consid- 
eration thereof postponed until to-morrow. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made the 27th instant, and 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
prepare and bring in a bill making provision for 
the support of such of the Judges of the United 
States as, from age, sickness, or infirmity, shall be 
unable to discharge the duties of their offices, and 
who shall resign the same; and Messrs. BAYARD, 
CRAWFORD, and Brap.ey, were appointed the 
committee. 


ne eg enn ca 


Touespay, January 31. 


Mr. Grece presented the memorial of the Pre- 
sident, Managers, and Company, of the Philadel- 
phia, Brandywine, and New London Turnpike 
Road, praying the assistance and support of Con- 
gress in their undertaking, for reasons mentioned 
jin their memorial; which was read, and ordered 

to lie for consideration. 

Mr. GAILLARD presented the memorial of the 
| Officers of the American Revolutionary army re- 
| Siding in the State of South Carolina, praying to 
be allowed remuneration for their losses in conse- 
quence of receiving commutation in lieu of half- 
pay for life; and the memorial was read,‘and re- 
ferred to Messrs.Greea, Mrrewiii,and CRAWFORD, 
the committee to whom were referred, on the 12th 
December last, similar memorials, to consider and 
report thereon, 

Mr. Taruston asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal so much of any act or acts 
as authorizes the courts of the United States to 
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make compensation to their officers for unenu- 
merated services out of the public Treasury; and 
the bill was read, and ordered to the second 
reading. i 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the | 
Whole, the bill sent from the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, entitled “An act making appropria- | 
tions to complete the fortifications commenced for į 
the security of the seaport towns and harbors of | 
the United States, and to defray the expeuse of 
deepening, and extending to the river Mississippi, | 
the canal of Carondelet.” | 

On motion of Mr. BrapLey, it was ordered that | 
the further consideration of this bill be postponed 
until to-morrow. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill to provide for the incorporation of 
religious societies in the District of Columbia ; 
and the Presipent having reported the bill to the | 
House without amendment, on the question, Shall 
the bill be engrossed and read a third time ? it was 
determined in the affirmative. 

The Senate resumed the third reading of the 
pill, entitled “An act for dividing the Indiana 
Territory into two separate governments ; and it 
was resolved that this bill pass. 

Mr. BAYARD; from the committee to whom the 
subject was referred, reported a bill making pro- 


vision for Judges of the United States, in certain 
cases; and the bill was read, and passed to the 
second reading. 


Wenpnespay, February 1. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill, entitled “ An act making appro- 
priations to complete the fortifications commenced 
for the security of the seaport towns and harbors 
of the United States, and to defray the expense of 
deepening, and extending to the river Mississippi, 
the canal of Carondelet; and the PresipEnT hav- 
ing reported the bill to the House amended, it was 
ordered to the third reading as amended. g 

The bill making provision for Judges of the 
United States, in certain cases, was read the sec- 
ònd time, and considered asin Committee of the 
Whole; and no amendments being offered, on the 
question, Shall this bill be engrossed and read a 
third time? it was determined in the negative. 

The bill to repeal so much of any act or acts to 
authorize the courts of the United States to make 
compensation to their officers for unenumerated 
services out of the public Treasury, was read the 
second time, aud referred to Messrs. THRUSTON, 
Bavyarp, and Anvarson, to consider and report 
thereon. 

The bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam White and others,” was resumed, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and, after debate, the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


Trourspay, February 2. 
The eredentials of SamueL Warre, appointed 
a Senator by the Legislature of the State of 
Delaware, for six years, commencing on the 4th 


Feprvary, 1809. 


of March next, were read, and ordered to lie on 
file. 

„Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, presented the peti- 
tion of Robert Brent, and others, inhabitants of 
the City of Washington, praying that a company 
may be incorporated for opening a canal through 
the city, for reasons mentioned in the petition ; 
which was read, and referred to Messrs, Smita of 
Maryland, Bayarp, and Warre, to consider and 
report thereon. 

Mr. Bayar stated that he, together with his 
colleague, were instructed on the subject, and 
submitted the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: N 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be re- 
quired to inquire and report to the Senate whe- 
tner it be expedient that one or more batteries or 
fortifications should be erected at or near Wil- 
mington, at or near Neweasile, at or near Port 
Penn, and ator near Lewis, in the State of Del- 
aware, for the protection of the said towns and 
the country adjacent; and in case he be of opin- 
ion that it would be expedient to erect such bat- 
teries or fortifications, that he report whether 
any, and what, additional appropriations will be 
necessary for the purpose. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
amendments to the bill, entitled “An act making 
appropriations to complete the fortifications com- 
menced for the security of the seaport towns and 
harbors of the United States, and to defray the 
expense of deepening, and extending to the river 
Mississippi, the canal of Carondelet,” correctly 
engrossed, and the biil was read the third time as 
amended. 

Resolved, That this bill pass as amended. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill to provide for the incorporation of religious 
societies in the District of Columbia, correctly 
engrossed ; and the bill was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. Taruston asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill fixing the allowance to be made 
to private physicians and surgeons employed in 
the public service; and the bill was read, and 
passed to the second reading. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill authorizing the sale and grant of 
acertain quantity of public land to the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware and Ohio Canal Compa- 
nies, and the motion made on the 30th of Janu- 
ary to amend the bill was withdrawn. 


On motion, by Mr. Luoyn, to strike out the 
sixth section of the bill, as follows: 


“See. 6. And be it further enacted, That a quan- 
tity of land, not exceeding acres, shall be sold 
and granted to the Ohio Canal Company, at the rate, 
and subject to all the rules, regulations, and conditions 
of the grant made by this bill to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company, to be located on any of the 
public lands of the United States in the Indiana Terri- 
tory,in the manner provided for the said Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Company:” 


It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 18, 
nays 11, as follows: 
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Kitchel, Leib, Lloyd, Parker, Pickering, Robinson, 
Smith of New York, and Sumter. 

Naxs-——Messrs. Anderson, Bayard, Crawford, Meigs, | 
Milledge, Pope, Smith of Tennessee, Thruston, Be 
fin, Turner, and White. 

And the bill having been further amended, the 
President reported it to the House accordingly ; 
and on the question, Shall this bill be engrossed 
and read a third time as amended? it was deter- 
mined in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That the bill, entitled “An act for 
the relief of William White, and others,” be 
further postponed. 


Frinay, February 3. 


The bill fixing the allowance to be made to 
private physicians and surgeons employed in the 
public service, was read the second time, and re- 
ferred to Messrs. Turusron, Luis, and Conpit, 
to consider and report thereon. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill authorizing the sale and grant of a certain 
quantity of public land to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company, correctly engrossed; 
and the bill was read the third time, and the 
blanks filled as follows: First, two hundred thou- 
sand acres; second, two thousand shares; third, 
four hundred thousand dollars; fourth, seven 

ears. 

Resolved, That this bill pass, and that the title 
thereof be “An act authorizing the sale and grant 
of a certain quantity of public land to the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware Canal Company.” 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House do not con- 
cur in the amendments of the Senate to the bill, | 
entitled “An act making appropriations to com- | 
plete the fortifications commenced for the secur- | 
ity of the seaport towns and harbors of the Uni- | 
ted States, and to defray the expense of deepen- 
ing and extending to the river Mississippi the 
canal of Carondelet.” 

Mr. Anperson, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill, entitled “An act to revive 
and continue, for a further time, the authority of | 
the commissioners of Kaskaskia,” reported the | 
bill without amendment, and the consideration 
of the bill was postponed to Monday next. 

The Senate proceeded to consider their amend- 
ment to the bill, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations to complete the fortifications commenced | 
for the security of the seaport towns-and harbors 
of the United States, and to defray the expense 
of deepening and extending to the river Missis- 
sippi the canal of Carondelet,” disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives; and it was agreed 
that the further consideration thereof be post- 
poned. 

Mr. Pope gave notice that on Monday next he 
should move for leave to bring in a bill authori- 
zing the sale and grant of a certain quantity of 
public land to the Ohio Canal Company. 

Mr. Anderson gave notice that he should, on 
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Monday next, ask leave to bring in a bill to au- 
thorize the making of a turnpike road from Ma- 
son’s causeway to Alexandria. ' 

Mr. Sarru. of Maryland, submitted the follow- 
ing motion, which was read and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, to join 
such committee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives, to ascertain and report a mode of ex- 
amining the votes for President and Vice President, and 
of notifying the persons elected of their election; and 
for regulating the time, place, and manner, of admin- 
istering the oath of office to the President. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Smita of Maryland, 
and GAILLARD, be the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


Monpay, February 6. 

Mr. Smira, of Maryland, from the committee 
to whom was referred the petition of Robert 
Brent and others, by permission, reported a bill to 
incorporate a company for cpening a canal in the 
City of Washington ; and the bill was read, and 
passed to the second reading. 

Mr. ANDERSON obtained leave to bring in a 
bill to anthorize the making of a turnpike road 
from Mason’s causeway to Alexandria; and the 
bill was read, and passed. to the second reading. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of their 
amendment, disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the bill, entitled “An act making 
appropriations to complete the fortifications com- 
menced for the security of the seaport towns and 
harbors of the United States, and to defray the 
expense of deepening and extending to the river 
Mississippi the canal of Carondelet; and,on mo- 
tion, by Mr. MrrcniLy, 

Resolved, That the Senate do recede from their 
said amendment. 

The Presipent communicated the report of 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, stating 
that. the measures which have been authorized by 
the Board, subsequent to their report of the 5th 
of February, 1808, so far as the same have been 
completed, are fully detailed in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to this Board, dated 
the third day of the present month, and in the 
statements therein referred to, which are there- 
with transmitted and prayed to be received as 
part of their report. And the report was read, 
and ordered to lie for consideration. - 

The bill, entitled “An act to revive and contin« 
ue for a further time the authority of the Com- 
missioners of Kaskaskia,” was resumed as in 
Committee of the Whole; and the consideration 
of the bill further postponed. 

A message from the House ‘of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House concur in 
the resolution of the Senate for the appointment 
of a joint committee to ascertain and report a 
mode of examining the votes for President and 
Vice President, and of notifying the persons 
elected of their election ; and for regulating the 
time, place, and manner, of administering the 
oath of office to the President, and have appoint- 
ed a committee on their part. 
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Turspay, February 7. 


The bill to authorize the making of a turnpike 
road from Mason’s causeway to Alexandria was 
read the second time, and referred to Messrs. 
ANDERSON, Franxuin, and Smira of Maryland, 
to consider and report thereon. 

Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, from the joint com- 
mittee appointed to ascertain and report a mode 
of examining the votes for President and Vice 
President, and of notifying the persons elected of 
their election, and for regulating the time, place, 
and manner, of administering the oath of office 
to the President, reported in part the following 
resolution ; which was read and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the two Houses shall assemble in 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives, on 
Wednesday next, at 12 o’clock; that one person be 
appointed a teller on the part of the Senate, to make a 
list of the votes as they shall be declared; that the re- 
sult shall be delivered to the President of the Senate, 
who shall announce the state of the vote, and the per- 
sons elected, to the two Houses assembled as aforesaid; 
which shall be deemed a declaration of the persons 
elected President and Vice President, and, together 
with a list of the votes, to be entered on the Journals 
of the two Houses. 


Ordered, That Mr. Smitu, of Maryland, be 
appointed teller on the part of the Senate, agree- 
ably to the foregoing resolution. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
brought to the Senate “the several memorials 
from sundry citizens of the State of Massachu- 
setts, remonstrating against the mode in which 
the appointment of Electors for President and 
Vice President has been proceeded to on the part 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
. said State, as irregular and unconstitutional, and 
praying for the interference of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
for the purpose of preventing the establishment 
of so dangerous a precedent.” 

The message last mentioned, referring to the 
memorials of sundry citizens of the State of 

assachusetts, was read. 

Ordered, That the message and memorials lie 
on the table. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill, entitled “An act to revive, and 
continue for a further time, the authority of the 
Commissioners of Kaskaskia,” and no amend- 
ment having .been proposed, the bill was ordered 
to the third reading. 

The bill to incorporate a company for opening 
a canal in the City of Washington was resumed 
asin Committee of the Whole, and no amend- 
ment having been proposed, on the question, 
Shall this bill be engrossed and read a third time? 
it was determined in the affirmative. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House agree to the 
report of the joint committee “appointed to as- 
certain and report a mode of examining the votes 


for President and Vice President, and of notify- 


ing the persons elected of their election, and to 
regulate the time, place, and manner, of admin- 


istering the oath of office to the President,” and 
have appointed Messrs. Nicnotasand Van Dyke 
tellers on their part. 


Wepnespay, February 8. 


The Presipent laid before the Senate a letter 
from Joshua Clark, an American seaman, stating 
that he was imprisoned at Bordeaux, and other- 
wise experienced great sufferings, under the au- 
thority of the American Consul at that place, 
and praying redress; and the letter was read. 

Ordered, That it be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House is now ready 
to attend the Senate in opening the certificates 
and counting the votes of the Electors of the 
several States in the choice of a President and 
Vice President of the United States, in pursu- 
ance of the resolutions of the two Houses of 
Congress of the seventh instant; and that the 
President of the Senate will beintroduced to the 
Speaker’s Chair by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The two Houses of Congress, agreeably to the 
joint resolution, assembled in the Representatives’ 
Chamber, and the certificates of the Electors for 
the several States were, by the President of the 
Senate, opened and delivered to the tellers ap- 
pointed for the purpose, who. having examined 
and ascertained the number of votes, presented a 
list thereof to the President of the Senate, which 
was read, as follows: 


¡For President.| For Vice President. 
: sted os de 
STATES. sl/Sic) BlS algio 
215/828 /5 |S'Sig] 8 
| = Pe ee ee aJa jsSi E 
S Plog slop eis 
a|319]g|ä]#]8]§ 
PS foro ;oyS Si Sia 
_——_|— 
New Hampshire- - 7 - —~j—| 7 
Massachusetts -| — | —j 19 - ~| -—{ 19 
Rhode Island -| -}| -} 4] —} -| ~| -] 4 
Connecticut -= -f =- 9 -| -; -i -| 9 
Vermont -| G6] -j = Sia ae G 
New York -| 13} 6; ~ 3; 13] 3] 3 
New Jersey -i 8| -; -1: 8 
Pennsylvania -| 20} =| — | 20 
Delaware afm pep Bb pep ape 3 
Maryland -: 91 =; 2] 9] -| -j -} 2 
Virginia -| 24) -| — | 24 
North Carolina -| 11 | -| 3j 11] - =y = 3 
South Carolina -| 10; -} - | 10 i 
Georgia -| 67] -| -| 6 
Kentucky -| 7] -j =] 7 
Tennessee -1 S| -] -j 5 fos 
Ohio -| 3 rapa ita ert er 3 
Totals fi | 6/47 (113 | 3) 3] 9} 47 


The whole number of votes being 175, of which 
88 make a majority. 
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Whereupon, the President of the Senate de- 
clared James M‘apison elected President of the 
United States for four years, commencing with 
the fourth day of March next; and GEORGE 
Cuinron Vice President of the United States for 
four years, commencing with the fourth day of 
March next. E 

The votes of the Electors were then delivered 
to.the Secretary of the Senate; the two Houses 
of Congress separated ; and the Senate returned 
to their own Chamber. ` 

On motion, by Mr. Smrra of Maryland, 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to cause to be delivered to 
James Mapison, Esq. of Virginia, now Secretary 
of State of the United States, a notification of his 
election to the office of President of the United 
States; and to betransmitted to GEORGE CLINTON, 
Esg. of New York, Vice President elect of the 
United States, notification of his election to that 
office’: and that the President of the Senate do 
make out and sign a certificate in the words fol- 
lowing, viz: 

Be it known, That the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, being con- 
vened at the City of Washington, on the second Wed- 
nesday in February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand -eight hundred and nine, the underwritten, 
President of the Senate pro tempore, did, in presence 
of the said Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and count all the votes of the Elec- 
tors for a President and Vice President.of the United 
States. Whereupon, it appeared that James MADISON, 
of Virginia, had a majority of the votes of the Electors 
as President, and Gzorcz Curxtox, of New York, 
had a majority of the votes of the Electors as Vice Pre- 
sident. By all which it appears that James MADISON, 
of ‘Virginia, has been duly clected President, and 
Grorcs Cxuixrox of New York, has been duly elected 
Vice President, of the United States, agreeably to the 
Constitution. . 


In witness, whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the Senate to be affixed, this: 
day of February, 1809. 


‘And that the President of the Senate do cause 
the-certificate aforesaid to be laid before the Pre- 
sident of the United States with this resolution. 


Mr. Gives submitted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the several laws laying an embargo 
on all ships and’vessels in the ports and harbors of the 
United States, be repealed on the 4th day of March 
next, except as to Great Britain and France, and their 
dependencies, and that provision be made by law for 
prohibiting. all commercial intercourse with those na- 
tions and their dependencies, and the importation of 
any article into the United States, the growth; pro- 
duce, or manufacture, of either of the said nations, or 
of the dominions of either of them. i 


` Mr. Gives also submitted the following mo- 
tion: 
Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law 
_ for interdicting all foreign armed ships from the waters 
of the United States. ; 
And on motion, the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow. 
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- Tuorspay, February 9. 

The President communicated a report of the 
Secretary of War, in obedience to the orders of 
the Senate of February 2, respecting fortifications 
in the State of Delaware; which was read, and 
ordered to lie for consideration. 

The Presipent communicated a letter signed 
James Sykes, Speaker of the Senate of the State 
of Delaware, enclosing a certificate of thé appoint» 
ment of Samus. Warts. a Senator of the United 
States, for six years, commencing with the 4th of 
March next. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported a bill 
to incorporate a company for opening the canal 
in the City of Washington, correctly engrossed. 

Mr. ANDERSON, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill to authorize the making of 
a turnpike road from Mason’s causeway to Alex- 
andria, reported an amendment; which was read, 
and ordered to lie for consideration. 


Fripay, February 10. 


Mr. Mircuite, from the committee to whom 
was referred the petition of William Hardy, made 
report. Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the petitioner have leave to 
withdraw his petition. , to 

The bill to incorporate a company for opening 
the canal in the City of Washingtos was read the 
third time; and the blanks having been filled, as 
follows: first, one hundred thousand; second, 
forty thousand ; third, forty thousand— 

Resolved That this bill pass, and that the title 
thereof be “An act to incorporate a company for 
opening the canal in the City of Washington.” 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill to authorize the making of a turn- 


‘pike road from Mason’s causeway to Alexandria; 


and the Presipent having reported the bill to the 
House amended, on the question, Shall this bill 
be engrossed and read a third time as amended 2 
it was determined in the affirmative. 

The bill entitled “An act to revive and continue 
for a further time the authority of the Commis- 
sioners of Kaskaskia,” was read the third time, 
and passed. - 


Saturnay, February 11. 


Mr. Tirrix, from the committee, reported the- 
bill to authorize the making of a turnpike road 
from Mason’s causeway to Alexandria, correctly 
engrossed; and the bill was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the support of Government during the year 1809, 
in which they request the concurrence of the 
Senate. i 

The bill last brought up for concurrence was 
twice read by unanimous consent, and referred to 
Messrs. Smiru of Maryland, FRANKLIN, and 
Crawrorp, to consider and report thereon. 
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Mownpay, February 13. > 


On motion, by Mr. Greca, the following reso- 
lution was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the committee to whom the pe- 
tition of the marine: officers was referred, be in- 
structed to inquire whether any, and if any, to 
what extent, augmentation of the marine corpsis 
necessary ; and that they be authorized to report 
by. bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Wuire presented two memorials from cit- 
izens of the State of Delaware, whose names are 
thereunto subscribed, praying ‘the repeal of the 
embargo laws, for reasons stated in the memorials ; 
which were read, and ordered to lie for conside- 
ration. 

The Prestpenr communicated the memorial 
of the inhabitants of Point Coupee, in the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, praying to be allowed the right 
of pre-emption to certain lands rendered fit for 

_ cultivation by theirexertions, or that the said lands 
may be granted to them as a donation or compen- 
sation for their industry, care, and expense; and 
the memorial was read, and ordered to lie for 
consideration. . 


DISBURSEMENT OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Mr. Hittyouse—Mr. President: I hold in my 
hand a resolution, which I intend to submit to 
the consideration of the Senate, after having made 
a few. remarks to show the ground on which it 
rests, and explained my reasons for bringing it 
forward at this time. 

Inthe discharge of my official duty, as one of 
a committee to inquire after facts in relation to a 
nomination which has recently been under the 
consideration of the Senate, I was led to inspect 
sundry accounts and documents in the public of- 
fices, from which I derive the knowledge of what 
Tam about’to state, and concerning which there 
can be no mistake, as the several items are taken 
from those accounts and documents. 

-Having formerly had some acquaintance with 
the manner.of conducting business in the public 
` offices in relation to our money concerns, I did 
suppose there existed a complete check upon all 
improper expenditures of public money, and a 
perfect security against its being drawn out of 
the ‘Treasury in a manner not warranted by jaw. 
One predominant and principal ground of secu- 
rity, | had understood to consist in the control 
which the head of each department had over the 
business confided to his department, and his re- 
sponsibility for a due and reasonable exercise of 
his discretion and judgment. But having dis- 
covered, by an opinion of the Senate lately ex- 
pressed, an opinion which I am bound to respect, 
that’ the Secretary of War is not responsible for 
what I consider an improper expenditure of pub- 
lic money in that department, I am of opinion that 
some further and more effectual provision ought 
to be made. To-show on what I ground my 
opinion, that there has been an improper disburse- 
ment ‘of publie money, I will read part of two 
sections of the law fixing the Military Peace Es- 
tablishment of the United States, passed March 


The 4th section fixes the monthly compensation 
of the Brigadier General as follows: “ to the Brig- 
‘ adier General two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
‘lars, which shall be his full and entire compensa- 
‘tion, without a right to demand or receive any 
‘rations, forage, travelling expenses, or other per- 
‘quisite or emolument whatsoever, except such 
‘ stationery as may be requisite for the use of his 
“department.” The fifth section fixes the num- 
ber of rations to which each officer and soldier 
shall be entitled, by which no officer above the 
rank of colonel is entitled to any rations at all. 
That section further provides that there shall be 
allowed, “to the commanding officer of each 
‘ separate post, such additional number of rations 
“as the President of the United States shall from 
‘time to time direct, having respect to the special 
“circumstances of each post.” Under the pro- 
visions of that law there have been allowed, at 
Natchitoches, to Colonel Cushing double rations 
from September ist to 23d of October, 1806, and 
from the 8th to the 20th of November, 1806. At 
New Orleans, to. Lieutenant Colonel Freeman, 
triple rations from July Ist to 11th December, 
1806 ; and to Colonel Cushing in the like manner, 
from the 17th December, 1806, to 20th of May, 
1807; and in June 1809, Brigadier General Wilk- 
inson’s account for extra rations as commanding 
officer at those same posts was allowed as follows, 
viz: 
At Natchitoches, 36 rations per day, from the 


13th to the 30th September, 1806, 18 days at 17} 
cents -~ > - - - 113 40 
Same place, 36 rations, from October 
1, to November 11, 1806, 2016 rations 
ati8cents) - >- - - 272 16 
a 385 56 
At New Orleans, 36 rations per day, ~ 
from November 12, 1806 to 24th May, 
1807, 194 days, 9,312 rations at 15 
cents. - ok - = 1,047 60 
Quarters, stabling, &c. from 25th No- 
vember, 1806 to 24th May, 1807, six ` 
months - - - 600 00 
$2.033 16 


Notwithstanding the express provisions of the 
law, and the allowance of extra rations to other 
officers at the same posts, the above account was 
admitted by the Secretary of War, and sanctioned 
by his signature; but was disallowed'by the Ac- 
countant of the War Department as being against 
the law of March 16th, 1802. Whereupon the final 
decision: was referred to the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, who decided that the account might 
be passed to the credit of General. Wilkinson, be- 
cause it had been admitted by the Secretary of 
War, with the approbation of the President of the 
United States, and sanctioned by the opinion of 
the Attorney General. By which it appears that 
the approbation of the President of the United 
States, supported by the opinion of the Attorney 
General, is considered as a sufficient authority for 


16th, 1802; and exhibit a brief statement of facts. t the allowance of accounts and the payment of 
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money in direct opposition to a positive law of 
the United States, an error which ought to be cor- 


rected. 


By the act establishing the Department of War, 
Indian affairs are placed under the direction and 


control of the Secretaty of War; and in 


partment there have been allowed and paid, as 


compensation to Indian Commissioners to hold 
treaties, for the table expenses of the Commis- 


sioners, supplying the Indians, and other expen- 


ses, the following sums, viz: 


To General Wilkinson, as compensation: for 
holding a treaty with the Cherokees, at South- 
west Point, from July 12th, to September 10th, 

44 


1801, at $8 per day - - - 
The Chickasaws, at Wolf River, from 
September 11th, to October 28th 
1801, at $8 per day - - 
The Choctaws, at Fort Adams, from 
October 29th to December 3ist, 
1801, at $S per day G - 
At Fort Adams, treating with Choc- 
taw Commissioners for carrying 
the last mentioned treaty. into ex- 
ecution, from January 1st to March 
22d, 1802; at $8 per day - - 
The Creeks at Fort Wilkinson, from 
March .23d to July 18th, 1802, at $8 
per day -~ SS - 


There has also been paid to General Wilkin- 
son, as compensation for treating as sole Com- 


missioner with the Choctaws at Fort Confedera- 


tion, from July 19th to October 20th, 


days, at $8 per day - - - ~ 


Marking boundary lines, from October 
2ist to Bist December, 1802, 72 days, 
at $6 per day - o= 9- —7 (7 

Ditto ditto, continuation from January 
Ist to 28th February, 1803, 59 days, 
at do. - - - - - ~ 

Ditto, ditto, Choctaw, west of Mobile, 
&c., and Creeks, east of the Alabama, 
&c., from March 1st to 3d December, 
1803, 278 days, at do. An ee 


Returning from Mobile to New Orleans 
‘on his way to Philadelphia, from De- 
cember 4th to 16th December, 1803, 


13 days, at $8 per day - - 
Returning from New Orleans to Phila- 
that De-| delphia as Indian Commissioner, from 
April 25th to June 1st, 1804, 37 days, 
at $8 per day - - - - > 296 00 
3,606 00 
For the personal expenses of General 
Wilkinson for 1802 and 1803, as set- 
tled at the War Office - - - 2,715 29 
03 For expenses other than personal - 3,152 10 


9,473 39 
384 00| Officers of the United States receiving salaries 
or monthly pay, have been occasionally employ- 
ed on other business for a short time, and, on ac- 
count of extraordinary trouble and expense at- 
tending such employment, have received, in ad- 
dition to their ordinary compensation, the per 
diem allowance fixed by law or usage for such 
service. The present is, I believe, the first in- 
stance in which such an officer has been employ- 
ed every day in the year for two or three years 
in succession, and has been permitted to receive, 
in addition to his entire salary or monthly pay, 
a per diem allowance exceeding his salary or 


512 00 


548 00 


944 00 


$2831 00| monthly pay, and the whole of his expenses. The- 
== | salary of Judge Ellsworth, while employed on a 
For the expense of the Commission- foreign mission, had been received during his ab- 
er’s table - - - - 5,026 20 | sence, by his attorney, but was refunded, and he 
For supplies for the Indians, includ- received only his compensation as a foreign Min- 
ing a part of the expense of the ister; and in the case of Mr. Jay, his expenses 
Commissioner’stable, whichcannot only were paid. There can be no propriety in 
be separated ’ ~- Ż - 9,968 41] such allowance, and a remedy ought to be pro- 
_ For the amount of articles purchased vided. i ; 
by the Quartermaster General for l There has also been allowed and paid in the 
the use of the Commissioners - 3,121 49| War Department an account amounting to 
.—— | $6,619 72, for the table expenses of General Wil- 

; 18,116 10| kinson and Governor Claiborne, from December - 
As compensation to Benjamin Hawk- ` | 7th, 1803, to April 24th, 1804, four months and 
ins, from July 23d, 1801, to June seventeen days, the time they were employed as 
21st, 1802, 247 days - - 1,976 00| Commissioners to take possession of New Or- 
Do. to Andrew Perkins, 61 days, in- x leans, and for a private secretary $548, and for 
cluding $18 for travelling expenses 506 00| stationery $27 50, amounting in the whole to 

; —— | $7,266 62. The allowance of this account is ùn- 
$20,598 10 | der the hand of the Secretary of War, who states 


that it was done by order of the President of the 
United States. As this account had no relation 
either to the military service or to Indian affairs, 
Lam unable to say why it was carried for settle- 
ment to the War Department and not to the Ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury. ` 

Itappears, by authentic documents which Lhave 
examined, that there have been paid to General 
Wilkinson, this favorite of the Administration, 
(for I think none other than a favorite could have 
obtained from the Treasury of the United States 
money to such an amount,) the following sums, 
viz: 

For his pay as Brigadier General from March 
16th, 1802, the date of the law, to February 1, 
1809, at $225 per menth - = - - $16,562 50 


1802. 94 
$752 00 


432 00 


354 00 


1,668 00 
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For extra rations, quarters, &c., as per 
amount before stated. - = - - 


For his compensation as Indian Com- 
missioner, from July 12, 1801, to July 


2.033 16 


18, 1802- `- - 2,976 00 
For his compensation as Indian Com- 

missioner, and ruaniog lines, from 

July 19, 1802, to ist June, 1804 ~- 3,606 00 


For his personal expenses for 1802 and 
(602 -0 SO es 
For his salary as Governor of Upper 
Louisiana from July 4, 1805, to 
March 2, 1807 wor ee 
For amount of moneys and supplies 
furnished him by public agents, with 
which he is chargeable on the pub- 
lic books, and for which he has not 


2,715 29 


3,326 02 


accounted - - - - = 7,891 03 
For moneys charged by John Wilkins, 

late Quartermaster General, as ad- 

vanced to General Wilkinson, and 

for which he has not accounted - 3,879 71 


For secret service money, received 
January 10, 1809, on the certificate 
of the President of the United States, 
for that sum “disbursed for objects 
in relation to the contingent expen- 
ses of intercourse between the Uni- 

' ted States and foreign nations, the 

_specification of which disbursement 


at this time is deemed inexpedient” 1,196 00 
For his compensation as a witness on 

the trial of Burr, at Richmond, Cir- 

cuit Court United States, May term, 

1807. - - - = + - 284 50 


44,470 21 


To which, if there be added the table 
expenses of General Wilkinson aad 
the other Commissioners holding, 
treaties in 1801 and 1802, exclusive 
-of the expense of furnishing the In- 
dians -  - - 2.4 8 


And the table expenses of General 
Wilkinson and Governor Claiborne 
at New Orleans, from December 7th, 
1803, to April 24, 1804 - =- - 


5,026 00 


6,619 82 


-Makes the enormous sum of - 56,116 03 


More than $50,000 of which may fairly be 
placed to the account of General Wilkinson. 

It may also be proper, by some legislative pro- 
vision, to regulate the business of advance pay to 
the officers ofthe Army. There may be circum- 
stances when it would be proper, as when order- 
ed on distant service; but, unless regulated, it is 
liable to great abuse, as is obvious from an in- 
spection of General Wilkinson’s account, by which 
it appears that he has received, since March 1st, 
1808, his pay in manner following, to wit: 

Per warrant No. 1,114, signed by himself as 
Commander-in-Chief, for bis pay from March 


Ist to June 30th, 1808, as per receipt February 
18th, 1808 - - - - - - $900 00 
Per warrant No. 1,212, signed by him- 
self as the Commander-in-Chief, for 
his pay in advance for July and Au- 
gust, 1808, as per receipt June 28th, 
1808 - = - =- - - 
Per warrant No. 10, signed by the Sec- 
retary of War, for his pay in advance, 
from September 1, 1808, to 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1809, per receipt July 14, 1808 
Per warrant No. 161. signed by the Sec- 
retary of War, for his pay in advance, 
March, April, and May, 1809, three 
months, per receipt November 28, 
1808 - - - - - - 
Per warrant No. 249, dated 16th Janu- 
ary, 1809, signed by the Secretary of 
War, for his pay in advance, from 
May 1 to December 1, 1809, six 
months ~- < = mee = 1250 00 


There is only one other statement from the ac- 
counts of the Department which I will mention— 
it is that of Henry A. S. Dearborn, employed by 
the Secretary of War as an engineer to construct 
a fort at Portland, from April 8th to November 


450 00 


1,350 00 


675 00 


29th, 1808, 204 days, at $3 per day - $612 00 
And an allowance of two per cent. 
commission on the money expended, 
being $30,796 97 - - - - 768 33 


1,380 33 


Which account -has been paid. The compen- 
sation allowed was at the rate of more than $200 
per month, when the pay of a brigadier general, 
exclusive of rations and forage, is only $104 per 
month. The person employed had no claim to 
experience, While we have artillery officers and 
acorps of engineers in public pay, it would seem 
as though some of them should have been em- 
ployed m such service. i 

Perhaps the accounts of Indian agents ought 
to be examined, to see if some provision be not 


| necessary to prevent the improper expenditure of 


public money ; for in that business there is great 
latitude of discretion, which opens a door to fa- 
voritism, which in a government like ours ought 
to be carefully guarded against. There may be, 
and often is, not only the appearance, but the ex- 
ercise of the most rigid economy, nay parsimony, 
as regards a poor soldier, or person having little 
influence, while there is a lavish expenditure of 
public money on favorites. 

Mr. Hittaouse then offered the following res- 
olution which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to examine 
and report whether any, and what, further regulations 
or provisions are necessary to check the allowance or 
payment of extravagant claims, or unreasonable ac- 
counts, and to prevent an improper expenditure of pub- 
lic money; and that the committee be authorized to 
call on the several Departments for such information 
and papers as may be necessary to aid them in their 
inquiry; and to report by bill or otherwise. 
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Partial Repeal of the Embargo. 


Senate. 


PARTIAL REPEAL OF THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. 
GiLEs’s motion made on the 8th instant, for re- 
pealing, on the 4th of March, the laws laying an 
embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports and 
harbors of the United States, except as to Great 
Britain and France, and their dependencies; and 
prohibiting all commercial intercourse with those 
nations and their dominions. 

Mr. Gives addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: In times of great public trial 
and difficulty, when.a proposition deeply affecting 
the character and the interests of the nation is 
presented for adoption, an indispensable obliga- 
tion is imposed upon its author to state the con- 
siderations upon which it is founded. Under this 
impression, I shall now proceed to make as full 
and as frank a development of my inducementsin 

’ moving the present resolution, as may- consist 
with the ordinary limits of discussion. . 

It is a circumstance greatly. to be regretted, sir, 
that as our dangers and difficulties are increasing 
and pressing upon. us, our divisions of opinion 
respecting the proper course to be pursued in re- 
lation-to them, appear to be increasing in the same 
proportion. This probably arises, in a great de- 
gree, from the unfortunate state of mind produced 
by collisions in argument. Gentlemen are in the 
habit of bending their whole thoughts upon the 
discovery, not only ‘of arguments for fortifying 
their-own opinions, but for repelling the differing 
opinions of their friends. If this habit of reflec- 
tion could be reversed—if each gentleman could 
prevail upon himself to give full weight to the 
arguments, to respect more the opinions and mo- 
tives of his friend, and to doubt more the infalli- 
bility of his own, it is scarcely possible to believe, 
that when an.union of interests is admitted by all, 
but that some point of union in’ the measures to 
promote those interests, might be found and agreed 
upon. And may we.not be permitted to hope, 
sir, when the fatal consequences of divisions are 
so obvious to all, that the urgency of our diffical- 
ties will produce this course of reflection? Amidst 
all these difficulties, it is fortunate however, that 
there is one point in which we are all united— 
that is, resistance to foreign aggressions. It is 
true, no vote upon that point specifically has yet 
been taken in this House; but in the other House 
it has, after much discussion and great delibera- 
tion, and the result was as near unanimity as could 
be expected upon any occasion involving so many 
considerations. The only points of difference now 
to be adjusted and compromised, relate to the ex- 
tent of that resistance, and the mode of its appli- 
cation. : - 

The resolution I have had the honor to submit, 
is brought forward solely in reference to those 
points; and. is dictated by that spirit of concession 
and conciliation which I have taken the liberty of 
recommending to others, and which, in my judg- 
ment,is imperiously demanded by the present 
critical situation of our affairs. 

Tam fully sensible, Mr. President, of the high 
responsibility incurred by moving the present re- 
solution; and [also know, that when nothing is 

10th Con: 2d Szuss.—-12 


` 


left us buta choice of difficulties, it is much easier 
to criticise any expedient that may be chosen, 
than to.devise and present a better for considera- 
tion. But, sir, it should be recollected, that merely 
to criticise or find fault, when no expedient is left 
us altogether free from objection, is the most sub- 
ordinate office that genius can perform; and at 
the same time it is the least honorable for the in- 
dividual, and the most unprofitable to the nation 
and to the people. I make this observation, not 
with a view of deterring gentlemen from bringing 
forward any fair objections to the resolution un- 
der. consideration, but merely to remind them that 
I shall consider the task unaccomplished, until 
they present some substitute better calculated to 
save the honor and protect the interests of the 
nation; and when this is done, I will readily pay 
them the tribute of superior wisdom, and unite 
with them with the most fervent devotion. 

The resolution before you, sir, is not the one of 
my choice, nor the one by which I could. wish 
that my responsibility could be tested. It is the 
offspring of conciliation and of great concession on 
my part. I feel, sir, ia common with my fellow- 
citizens, a great repugnance to war. I think the 
dreadful resort should only be made in a case of self- 
defence. I protest against war merely for the pur- 
poses of conquest, or aggrandizement: but in my 
opinion, war isamply justified by the existing crisis. 

In my jndgment, if the public sentiment could 
be brought to support them, wisdom would dictate 
the combined measures of embargo, non-inter- 
course, and war. I have no doubt but that their 
combined influence would be the most efficacious 
in meeting and subduing the crisis; but, sir, very 
few gentlemen, I believe, have brought their 
minds up to this state of energy; and perhaps, in 
the present state of the public mind, distracted 


and drawn by various delusions, as it is, from the 


real source of our injuries, the experiment might - 
be deemed a rash one, even if it could be obtained. 
I have, however, sir, so much- confidence in the 
good sense and patriotism of the people, and in 
the efficacy of these measures, that I will briefly 
state their probable effects for the consideration 
of the people; and I am the more disposed to do 
so, because I believe the time is not past, but is 


fast approaching, when the whole energy of the 


nation must be called forth to:save what we have 
left of our honor, independence, and dearest inter- 
ests. These would be the obvious effects of the 
combined influence of the measures suggested. 
Embargo would deprive our real enemy of many 
of our productions which I believe to be indispen- 
sable to his prosperity:in many respects. Non- 
intercourse would deprive him of our market for 


‘his surplus manufactures, an operation not less 


injurious to him than the other, whilst war could 
be made to retort upon him some of the evils-of 
his own injustice. I would present nothing of 
value to him on the ocean, to whet his cupidity, 
and stimulate him to a perseverance in-the war. 
I would front him on the ocean with empty de- 
structive ships, brave and hardy defenders of them, 
and rusty iron guns. lf he achieved a conquest, 
it should be a conquest of hard knocks, while there 
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should be nothing of value to gratify his cupidity, | an end, and that no other alternative would be 
or compensate his own losses.’ d left us but war. The first impression produced 
 . I would at the same time, seize upon his colon- | by these results, would probably be the greatest; 
ial possessions upon this continent. If the whole | because the spirit of speculation would be stimu- 
energy of the nation could be brought to act vigor- | lated thereby, and the natural effect of that spirit 
ously in this way, I will venture to predict, that | is to drive prices beyond the level which would 
within six months Great Britain would be brought | be produced by the ordinary causes; and if, under 
to value our friendship as much as she would to | such an impression, no relaxation should take 
deprecate our enmity. But, sir, whilst I would | place, none could be afterwards rationally ex- 
apply the scourge with one hand, with all the | pected. My sincere love of peace, and the little 
severity which. the active energy of the whole| remaining hope of avoiding war, induced me at 
nation could inflict, I would, with sincerity and | that time sternly to set my face against the re- 
good faith, hold out the olive branch with the| peal of the embargo; but I then thought, and 
Other; my demands should be moderate, and | still think, that at some period of this session 
within the limits of justice. And believe me, |some other measures ought to be resorted to, 
Mr. President, Great Britain would soon learn | either with or without the embargo. That period 
low to make a choice. Whilst, sir, you would | is now arrived, submission cannot for a moment 
expose nothing of value to her, she would ne-| be taken into consideration. The decisive course 
cessarily present to your spoliations a rich com- | of measures which I conceived were imperiously 
merce, a commerce which her Orders in Council | demanded by the existing circumstances of the 
were intended to enlarge, and which she considers | country, are still more strongly called for by the 
as almost indispensable to her national existence. | contents of Mr. Canning’s letter of the 22d of 
Permit me at the same time to express an opin-| November last, to Mr. Pinkney. This letter I 
ion that the whole: British navy would be very | have heard represented as wholly unimportant. 
far from affording a competent protection to this | I view its contents in a very different light. I 
wide spread commerce. With respect to preju- | deem them highly important. They go to take 
dices against the embargo, I would remark, that! away my last hope of peace. They go to satisfy 
considering the zeal, ability, and artifices, which | my mind, that we have now no alternative but 
have been employed to excite them, particularly | war. Submission is out of the question. Per- 
in one seétion of the Union, it is matter of sur- | mit me to read an extract or two from that letter. 
` prise that the people have submitted to the pri-| upon which my opinion is founded. They will 
vations, which have been delusively ascribed to | be found in pages 13, 14, of the last printed Mes- 
that measure, with no greater discontents than | sage of the President— 
have been manifested by them; and the experi-| “The purpose of this letter is not to renew the dis- 
ment has rather confirmed, than lessened my | cussion upon the subject of your proposal, but merely 
Opinion of the patriotism of the people; but still | to clear up any misunderstanding which had existed 
perhaps so many prejudices have been excited, as | between us in the course of that discussion. I cannot 
to justify some relaxation in that respect. ` In | conclude it, however, without adverting very shortly to 
that case however, letters of marque and reprisal, | that part of your letter, in which you argue that the 
and the invasion of Canada ought, in my judg- failure of France, in the attempt to realize her gigantic 
ment, to’have been substituted; war would then project of the annihilation of the commerce of this 
have been resorted to in a less efficient form, and | country, removes all pretext for the continuance of the 
thé people upon the experiment, I have no doubt, Tea aa TE of ot PN tem of Great 
would regret the sacrifice; but the House of Rep- | pi f the, foundation of t aaan pne as canal a 
esentatives has thought proper to reject that pro- | ; ritain. was, (as we contend it to have been) originally 
resen 2 just, that system will be justifiably continued in force, 
position, and the one now offered seems to be the not so long only, as the decrees which produced it are 
next best calculated to save the honor and pro- mischievously operative, but until they are unequivo- 
tect the, rights and interests of the nation. 3 cally abandoned, and, if it be thus consistent with jus- 
I have never relied so much on the coercive ef- 


Mees 4 tice to persevere in that system, it is surely no mean 
fects of ‘the embargo, singly, as some gentlemen | motive of policy for such perseverance, that a prema- 


have done; and I have at all times been of opin-| ture departure from it, while the enemy’s original pro- 
ion that preparations for more efficient measures | vocation remains unrepealed, might lead to false con- 
should have been made to come in aid of,.or to | clusions, as to the efficacy of the decrees of France, 
substitute the embargo, whenever it should be | and might hold out a dangerous temptation to that 
ascertained that it had failed of its coercive ob-| Power to resort to the same system on any future 
jects. I was, notwithstanding, willing at the | occasion.” i f 

commencement of the present session to perse-| Here we find Mr. Canning, although in a tone 
vere in the system until the events which I an- somewhat different, not only confirming his re- 
ticipated should take place in Spain, and become | jection of the first and honorable overture made by 
known in Great Britain, and until the early pro- | Mr. Pinkney, for the revocation of the hostile 
ceedings of Congress should also be known there. orders, &c., contained in his letter to Mr. Pink- 
It appeared to me that if a relaxation on the part | ney of the 23d of September preceding, but we 
of Great Britain, should not be coerced by the in- find him introducing the subject apparently for 
fluence of these ‘events combined, upon their first | the purpose of preventing any similar overture, 
impression in Great Britain, all hope of a relax- | under any circumstances, and expressly declaring 
ation from the embargo alone would then be at | that the orders shall continue in force, not only 
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so long as the French decrees shall be mischie- 
yously operative, but until they shall be unequiv- 


ocally abandoned, and leaves a strong inference 
on my mind that they are not to be abandoned 
on any terms; and, I believe, are intended to be- 


come the permanent law of the land. ‘If this. 


point were clearly ascertained, surely all America 
would eagerly unite in.the war. But, sir, I shall 
have occasion again, in the course of the obser- 
vations I propose to make, to remark further 
upon the contentsof this letter. Although this res- 
olution is not the one of my choice, and is, as gen- 
tlemen must. now see, several points below the 
ground which in my judgment the best interests 
of the nation would authorize and require us to 
take, yet I will state some of the effects, which I 
presume will flow from it, and which, under all 
circumstances, are the best that can now be ob- 


tained. It'will put the destructive influence of 


the Orders of Council to the test of practical ex- 
periment, and thus settle for usthe question of peace 
or.war. ` It will be a resumption of our commerce 
with all nations, except the belligerents having 
in force against us hostile orders or edicts, whilst 


it will be a continual protest against them. Ít, 


will manifest, our attention to the wishes and’ in- 
terests of our Eastern friends, who will not be 
satisfied, of the destructive effects of the Orders in 
Council upon their commerce, by any inferences 
drawn from the obvious meaning of those orders, 
but insist upon a practical experiment upon them. 
Their vessels mhay be put in motion, and trade to all 
countries, where they can trade without compro- 
mitting their ownand theircountry’s honor. kwil 
demonstrate the necessity of putting the nation 
into a better state of defence, whilst it wiil. post- 
pone, for a time, the resort to war;. in my judg- 
ment, the ultimate and only reasource now left us 
against belligerent aggressions. It is therefore 
the only remaining chance for preserving peace. 
It will leave no chasm in our protest against the 
belligerent orders and edicts, and thus far saye us 
the disgrace of submission. f 

_ Tam bound in charity to presume, Mr. President, 
that gentlemen must differ essentially with me in 
Opinion respecting the causes of ‘war, or it is not 
possible that we should differ so much as to the 
propriety and necessity of resorting toit. I there- 
fore propose to state with openness and: candor 
the real catises of’ our sufferings, the real causes 
of war. These may principally be, summed up 
in the monstrous and extravagant claim set up 
by Great Britain to the despotism of the ocean. 
‘The despotism claimed upon the land by France, 
although equally reprehensible, is less injurious 


tous. It is felt, no doubt, with great severity by 
those nations whose situation has subjected them. 


to its influence—but it has pleased a kind and 
beneficent Providence to place us beyond the 


sphere of its destructive influence, whilst the im- 
potency of France, upon the ocean, relieves us 
from any great and serious injuries from her upon | 


that element. 


Great Britain has assumed the principle of the 
conquest of the ocean, and,as a reward of that 
conquest, asserts and maintains the right to carry | to be this, 


on herself the commerce’of the world, or to pre- 
seribe rules for conducting it by other nations; 
and thus render it subservient to her own views, 
and her own interests. This claim of exclusive 
dominion. upon the ocean by Great Britain, is 
hostility against the rights of all other nations. 
It is in fact war against all nations having équal 
rights with herself to navigate the oceati. It 
compels all other nations either to surrender to 
Great Britain the monopoly of the commerce-of 
the world, or to submit to such rules as she shall 
prescribe for conducting it. This extravagant 
notion was conceived by the British jurists ae 
early as the commencement of the French revo- 
lution ; and since the destruction of the French 
fleet at Toulon, the Government has made sèr- 
eral attempts to introduce it into practice; some- 
times with more, sometimes with less restraint or 

disguise. It is impossible for me to refer to all 

the instances of this kind ; I must, therefore, turo 

the recollection of the Senate generally to the 

various orders issued since that time, restraining 

neutral commerce, in utter contempt of alt public 

law, and acknowledged neutral rights. During the 

latter partof Mr. Pitt’sadministration this doctrine 

had become popular, and it was resolved ‘to. put 

itinto practice. It was, however, deemed proper 

to prepare the world for the reception of the mon- 

strous pretension: accordingly,a pamphlet was 

written as the precursor of the system proposed 

to be introduced for the government of the com- 

mercial world. I pay but little respect to pam- 

phlets in general, and should not now, but the 

pamphlet alluded to has always been represented 

as written under the direction of the then British 

Ministry, and intended to prepare the world for - 
this new system of commercial warfare ; and in 

this point of view itis entitled to the most serious ` 
consideration, and the rather, as the course of 

policy recommended by it, has since been strictly 

pursued by the British Ministry, and they have 

eren extended the system since, beyond the ut- 

most limit préscribed in that work. — 

The pamphlet alluded to, is entitled “ War in 
Disguise.” I beg to call the attention of the Sen- — 
ate to two or three short paragraphs therein. 
They will be found in pages eight and nine: 

« Have we then lost the triumphant means of such 
effectual warfare, or have the ancient fields of victory 
been neglected? ` 

«Neither such a misfortune, nor such folly, can be 
alleged. Never was our maritime superiority more 
decisive than in the last and present war. We are 
still the unresisted masters of every sea; and the open 
intercourse of our enemies with their colonies, was 
never so completely precluded.” 

Here the pretension of the unresisted masters 
of the ocean is explicitly assumed, and it can 
hardly be necessary to remark, that the whole 
policy recommended in the book, is founded upon 
that assumed principle. Again, in pages 183, 184, 
in considering the prudence of applying the pro- 
posed remedy in regard to the colonial trade, E 


| find these expressions: 


“The sum of all these opposing considerations seems 
‘we may provoke a quarrel with the neu- 
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tral Powers? 


those to which we at present submit.” 


“Itis certain, that should His Majesty's Govern- 
ment think fit to recall the indulgent instruction that 
has been so much abused, and revert to the rule of the 
war in. 1756, with such modifications only as can. be 


safely allowed, great clamors would immediately arise 
in the neutral countries. The neutralizing agents, 
deprived of a large portion of their fraudulent gains, 
would exclaim aloud against the measure; and even 
such- merchants as have carried on the colonial trade 
on their own account, would not be well satisfied to 
find their field of commerce materially narrowed by the 
assertion of our belligerent rights. 

The neutral Governments therefore would, no doubt, 
complain and remonstrate ; ‘but would they, if firmly 
though temperately resisted, push the controversy into 
a quarrel?’ Would they maintain their pretensions 
to the trade in question, at the expense of a war with 
Great Britain? I firmly believe they would not.” 

These passages serve to show, that the principle 
was assumed with a full knowledge of its de- 
structive influence an neutral rights. 

The next, or the Fox Administration, seemed 
to think there was some hazard. and delicacy in 
making this unprovoked attack upon the rights 
of all nations, and seemed to entertain some 
doubts of the practicability of the profligate sys- 
tem; but they were compelled, by the infatuated 
jurists of the day, to make some essay towards 


carrying it into effect; witness their orders of 


January 7, 1807, interdicting neutrals from geing 
from: one port to another port of their enemy. 
This extraordinary order, tov, was issued only 
seven days after signing a Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce with the United States. But, sir, this 
partial compliance with the public sentiment 
could ‘not retain them in office. The little re- 
spect they retained for neutral rights, and their 
timid doubts, were amongst. the causes which 
drove them from office, to make way for an ener- 
getic administration—one totally destitute of all 
respect for public law, for neutral rights—desti- 
tute of all the scruples and obligations of justice. 


I propose to give a short sketch of the history of 


this energetic administration. 

ist. As its operations have affected other na- 
tions: 

2d. As they have affected the United States. 

Let us see the consequences which have re- 

` sulted, and which are likely to result from this 

energy, originating in folly and in pride; stimu- 
lated to its ends in utter disregard of every prin- 
ciple of justice and of public law, and directed to 
unattainable objects. Permit me, sir, in this ex- 
Position, to pay some attention to dates-—they 
will serve to illustrate some of my ideas. The 
change of Ministry took place either in the month 
of January or February, 1807. Preparations for 
executing this lawless system of energy were 


made with great activity, and in the month of 


August following, they were made to burst upon 
the head of anunsuspectingand unoffending friend. 

In that month, a surrender of the Danish fleet 
is demanded. This demand is founded upon a 


I propose, therefore, briefly to consider, 
first, the degree of this danger; and next, whether the 
evils of such a quarrel, if certain, would be greater than 


false suggestion, that the Danes had, by a secret 
article in the Treaty of Tilsit, agreed to give up 
their fleet to France, to facilitate the invasion of 
Great Britain. This suggestion was utterly false 
and unfounded, and so the Ministry were flatly 
told, to their faces, in Parliament afterwards, by 
Lord Hutchinson, at that time Minister at the 
Court of St. Petersburg. Upon the refusal of 
this iniquitous demand, Copenhagen was imme- 
diately sacked, and a profligate and indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of men, women, and children en- 
sued. The Danish fleet was forcibly seized, and 
borne off in triumph. But, sir, with their un- 
hallowed trophies, the British bore off the dis- 
trusts and detestation of the world, and left be- 
hind them the hatred and the enmity of Denmark. 
Do you believe, sir, that the British Ministry, or 
the British nation, have gained any solid advan- 
tage by this wanton display of energy? Do you 
believe, sir, that the loss of character, and the 
enmity of Denmark, are compensated for by the 
booty of the Danish fleet, which Great Britain 
did not want? No,sir. The one might excite 
in the nation a thoughtless and transitory exulta- 
tion, but the others are durable losses and stains, 
which time itself cannot wipe away, so long as 
history shall remain to record the acts of men 
and of nations. 

The next effort to display this energy makes its 
appearance in Sweden. A nation fighting for 
its independence against all Europe, and protected 
from their lawless power, more from the inacces- 
sibility of the country, its lakes, morasses, &c., 
than by its resources and arms. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Sir J. Moore, a great military chief, 
is sent to offer tothe King of Sweden the aid of 
British co-operation, probably the admission of 
the British fleet into Swedish ports. How was 
this flattering overture received by that monarch, 
in the depth of his distress? Sir, he instantly 
saw the danger of British perfidy, and he ordered 
the messenger to be confined—to be incarcerated. 
But, fortunately for him, he escaped in disguise 
and disgrace. For this, and other acts, the King 
of Sweden has been called a madman ; but, sir, 
this act, in my judgment, serves to show that he 
is a statesman, as well as a soldier. The British 
perfidy towards Denmark was the cause, and the 
justification, of his conduct. He had just seen 
the British, upon a false suggestion, seize upon 
the fleet of his neighbor, Denmark, and he justly 
concluded, that, if headmitted a British fleet into 
his ports, his fleet would also be seized upon, and 
borne off, whenever the convenience or interest of 
Great Britain should require it. Here sir, are 
seen some of the fruits of the perfidious energy 
practised upon Denmark. And, in the month of 
July, 1808, Sir John Moore returned to London, 
to give some mysterious and unintelligible ac- 
count of the disgraceful issue of his perfidious 
embassy. 

About the same time, those generous interposers 
in the affairs of other nations sent a fleet and army 
to Portugal, their friend and ally, to aid the Por- 
tuguese in expelling or subduing a French army, 
then in the bosom of their country. These 
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ting. Sir, I believe that nearly contemporaneous 
with the determination of the British Ministry.to 
seize the Danish fleet, was its determination to 
plunder and destroy American commerce. The 
principle of that determination applied with 
equal force to both nations. It was. exclusive 
dominion on the ocean; andas one false sugges- 
tion was made the pretext for seizing the Danish 
fleet, so another suggestion, equally false, was 
made the pretext at once for the destruction of 
our commerce, and for sowing the seeds of-di- 
vision among our people. That false sugges- 
tion was, sir, that the Government of the United 
States was acting under French influence; and 
engaged in some secret negotiation with the 
French Emperor for some ridiculous and vision- 
ary division of the United States. The success 
of this falsehood, and the extent of its circula- 
tion, &c., are now pretty generally known in 
all parts of the United States.. Without any 
further prefatory observations, therefore, let me 
read to you the catalogue of injuries and insults 
inflicted by Great Britain on the United States. 
I think it probable, sir, I have omitted some, be- 
cause it is a subject to which I turn my mind 
witt disgust, and from it with pleasure.. 


wretched and devoted people, deserted by a weak 
and impotent Government, left almost without 
the smallest semblance of internal police, and 
struggling against a French army in their bosom, 
hailed with acclamations of joy the arrival of 
their generous deliverers. And what happens? 
In the month of September, following, a conven- 
tion for ‘the evacuation of Portugal is made by 
the British and the French—the Portuguese. the 
principals in the war, and the allies of Great Brit- 
ain, not even consulted—and, upon taking down 
the French standard of despotism, the Portuguese, 
with indignation and astonishment, behold un- 
furled, in its stead, the British standard of des- 
potism. ` 

I now find, sir,-from the London newspapers, 
by the last accounts ‘from Portugal, that a formi- 
dable party has risen up against the Regency; or, 
in plain English, agatnst British insolence and 
despotism—for, sir, the cause of the Regency is 
the cause of the British—and is not this the nat- 
ural consequence of such conduct ? Yes, sir, that 
miserable and devoted people are probably divided 
in opinion. The one-half thinks the despotism of 
their French oppressors the most intolerable ; the 

-other-half, that the despotism of their generous 
British deliverers is still worse. 
` Spain is now also receiving the generous inter- 
position of this energetic Administration. The 
tragic scene in this devoted’and commiserated 
country is not yet closed, or, at least, not known 
here. But, I should not be at all surprised. to 
hear, by the very next intelligence which shall be 
wafted from that bloody scene of action, that the 
generous Britons have run away, and left the 
Spanish patriots in the lurch, and have forcibly 
borne away the Spanish fleet as a slight reward 
for the generous aid afforded the patriots. And, 
if such should be the fact,Mr. President, do you 
not believe it would be justified in this country ? 
Yes, sir,some old rule, or some new rule, or some 
no rule, would instantly be hunted out for its jus- 
tification. Afterso many atrocious acts of Great 
Britain, affecting the dearest interests of our own 
country, have been justified, there is no act she 
could perform towards other nations, which would 
leave her without her advocates here. : 

I turn with disgust and mortification from this 
horrible picture of wrongs inflicted. by Great 
Britain upon other nations, to a recollection and 
recapitulation of the injuries and insults heaped 
upon my own country, and particularly by the 
present energetic Administration; and I feel de- 
graded as an American, when I review and rec- 
ollect our patient forbearance under them, and 
particularly, sir, when I hear one of my fellow- 
‘citizens say there are no causes of war; wait for 
a further accumulation of injuries and insults. I 
hope, sir, I am mistaken in the views I have of 
the causes of war. A discovery of the mistake 
might relieve me from feelings which, as aù 
American, I cannot but possess, but which lam 
unable to describe. But, sir, to call the atten- 
tion 6f gentlemen with more certainty and pre- 
cision to the injuries and insults inflicted on us, 
Ihave reduced the disgusting catalogue to wri- 


Catalogue of British Injuries and Insults. 

Impressment of American seamen. 

Seizing and confiscating our vessels upon va- 
rious unauthorized pretexts. 

Blockading our ports, seizing vessels entering 
therein, and sending them to some neighboring 
ports for condemnation. 

Firing at, and detaining coasting vessels with- 
in our acknowledged jurisdiction; murdering a 
citizen in these acts of wantonness. 

Violating our neutrality by destroying a French 
ship of war within our jurisdiction, and thus en- 
titled to protection. i 

Attacking a public armed ship of the United 
States. 

Rifling some, and murdering others of her 
crew. Refusing atonement for these outrages. 
Regulating and restraining our commerce. Col- 
onizing and taxing us by Orders of Council, re- 
duced to the form of law by an act of Parlia- 
ment. $ 

Interfering in our political concerns, by invi- 
ting our citizens to violate our laws, and by pub- 
lishing a letter from. the British Secretary of 
State, by way of appeal to the people against 
their own Government, 
gore a contraband trade with armed ships, 

c. o ; 

Mr. President, am I mistaken in these facts, or 
are they true? If true, sir, is there a gentleman 
here present prepared to tell the American peo- 
ple that all these injuries.and insults have been 
inflicted upon them by Great Britain, and all 
atonement for them refused, and that there is no 
cause of war? That their honor and interest do 
not demand war, that they are not yet sufficient- 
ly degraded, but must wait for a greater accu- 
mulation of injuries and insults! But, sir, per- 
mit me to press this inquiry still further. Its im- 
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say a third time, and I beg gentlemen to answer 
me explicitly, yea or nay—I have twice said, and 
I now say a third time, that Great Britain by her 
Orders in Council, now reduced to the form of 
law, has abridged the rights of national sover- 
eighty, that she has colonized and taxed the peo- 
le of the United States. Here let me stop, sir; 
et me single out these acts alone, and ask gentle- 
men if they are true? Gentlemen have not de- 
nied them; gentlemen cannot deny them. Well, 
sir, are gentlemen prepared to tell the people of 
the United States that Great Britain has abridged 
their rights of national sovereignty, that she has 
colonized and taxed them, and perseveres in so 
doing, and in the same breath, and at the same 
time, to tell them there are ne causes of war, 
that they must wait for further injuries and in- 
sults! I have so much confidence in the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the people in every sec- 
tion of the Union, that I do not believe such lan- 
guage would be justified or even tolerated in any 
part of the United States. No, sir, the people of 
Boston, enveloped as they are with prejudices, 
would repel the degrading expostulation if it 
were fairly presented to their view and consider- 
ation. Bat, sir, I propose to press the examina- 
tion of this subject still further. I propose to 
select two or three of the most formidable and 
intolerable acts of outrage from the disgusting 
catalogue, and to bestow on them a more critical 
attention. These will be acts of the present en- 
ergetic Administration. I suppose that other 
gentlemen cannot understand the Orders of 
Council as I do; if they did, it would be impos- 
sible for an American to offer an apology for, or 
even a palliation of them. They shall, there- 
fore, receive my first attention: First, as they 
affect our rights of national sovereignty; second- 
ly, as they affect the different occupations of com- 
merce, agriculture, and fishing; thirdly, the 
pretexts upon which they are attempted to be 
justified. 
The Orders of Council, now reduced to the 
form of law, abridge our national sovereignty, 
in undertaking coercively to regulate our com- 
merce, in defiance of our own laws and the laws 
of nations, and in subjecting it to heavy taxes or 
tribute. The power to regulate the commerce of 
the United States with foreign nations, is given 
by the people to Congress. These Orders of 
Council undertake to regulate it by force, and in 
defiance of the laws of Congress. Indeed, the 
orders’ extend their regulation of it further than 
Congress is authorized to do by the people; for 
they have charged our exports with heavy duties, 
which Congress is prohibited from doing by the 
Constitution. .Great Britain may, by municipal 
regulations, lay any tax she pleases upon the ex- 
ports of our productions from Great Britain, but 
she has no right to force our commerce into her 
ports for the purpose of collecting a tax from it, 
nor subjecting it to capture and condemnation 


for any departure from the rules she prescribes 
for conducting it upon the ocean. Submission 
to these regulations would be the surrender of 
some of the most essential attributes of national 
sovereignty, and would justly exclude us from 
the family of nations, because we should thereby 
consent to be excluded from the exercise of some 
of the essential rights of sovereignty, which are 
indispensable to the equality of nations. This 
result is so plain, that I suppose that there can be 
but one opinion respecting it. 

But, sir, I am the more disposed to examine the 
operation of these orders upon the different occu- 
pations of commerce, agriculture, and fishing, 
because I have lately heard it said and repeated, 
that they merely affect the occupation of com- 
merce, and as a consequence resulting from this 
interpretation of them, it is said that the mer- 
chants may go out and take care of themselves. 
This, sir, is an extremely fallacious suggestion, 
and gentlemen, particularly agriculturists, ought 
to be very cautious in adopting it. This mistake 
has probably arisen from the want of a due con- 
sideration of the subject. It has arisen from the 
want of discriminating between the right of 
commerce, or rather the right of regulating com- 
merce, of prescribing the rules for conducting it, 
and the occupation of the merchant. The night 
of commerce is a.national right; it belongs to 
the nation collectively. The occupation or the 
exercise of the right only belongs to the mer- 
chant. The right to carry on commerce does 
not belong to the merchant exclusively; any 
other citizen may, if he chooses, exercise the 
right; but these Orders of Council affect both 
the right of commerce, and the occupation of 
commerce ; they also affect the right of agricul- 
ture, and of fishing, still more. They affect the 
occupation of commerce by limiting its extent 
and objects; but the principle of the orders once 
admitted, it will regulate the occupation of agri- 
culture, and probably destroy the occupation of 
fishing. If submitted to, it would probably les- 
sen the value of every farm in the United States, 
as well the farms upon the water, as the farms 
upon the land. Apply the orders to the articles 
of either flour, cotton, tobacco, or fish. Iwill 
select two articles only for the purposes of illus- 
tration; but the operation of the orders will ap- 
ply equally to all. Take tobacco, for example. 
According to the orders, every hogshead of to- 
bacco exported from the United States, is to be 
carried first into a British port, there to pay an 
export duty of three-doilars per hundred weight, 
before itcan be permitted to find its way to the 
Continent of Europe, where it is principally con- 
sumed. The value of the article to the grower 


is upon an average about $6 per hundred weight. 


The merchant in purchasing the tobacco of the 
grower, will tell him, your tobacco is worth $6, 
but I can give you three only, because I am com- 
pelled to call in Great Britain, and there pay the 
other three to make up the price to the British 
treasury, and besides to incur all the charges of 
the ports, and the circuity of the voyage, &c. 
The same observations will apply with equal 
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force to every other. article of agriculture. And 
thus, the principle of the Orders of Council once 
submitted to, will enable Great Britain as effec- 
tually to regulate the various occupations of ag- 
riculture, as if she were permitted to say at once, 
the colonists may raise grain, &c., but they shall 
not raise tobacco, &c. If you permit her to im- 
pose taxes at pleasure, on any of your produc- 
tions on their way across the ocean, to their mar- 
ket of consumption, she can in that way as effec- 
tually prohibit its cultivation, as if she were 
authorized to prohibit itin the first instance by a 


positive prohibitory regulation. The effect of 


the principle in each case is the same, the only 
difference consists in the mode or the medium 
through which the’principle is effectuated.. , It is 
not likely Great Britain would discourage the 
cultivation of: grain, because she generally re- 
quires the-importation of a certain quantity for 
her own consumption. But if the Orders of 
Council were to be submitted to, living in a part 
of the country where I have an election to culti- 
vate grain or tobacco, I should certainly abandon 
the cultivation..of tobacco altogether, because, 
charged with the present export tax, I am per- 
suaded it would afford nothing to the grower. 
Now, sir, let me see how these orders are likely 
to operate on the American fisheries, and Ameri- 
can fish. . I believe no American fish is allowed 
to be consumed in Great Britain; yet all the 
American fish carried to foreign markets for con- 
sumption, must first call-at a British port, and 
there pay.a duty. Ido not recollect the precise 
amount. [Mr. Smita, of Maryland, said ninety 
cents per quintal.] Ido not know the proportion 
that this tax bears to the whole value ‘of the 
quintal, but it is not material to my illustration. 
Admit the principle, and the proportion of the 
tax to the value of the articles can be varied at 
“the pleasure of the British Government. When 


you come to recollect, sir, the extreme jealousy™ 


entertained at all times by the British Govern- 
ment of the American fisheries, the importance- 
they attach to their own fisheries, as the nursery 
of their seamen, and as almost: indispensable to 
the prosperity of their navy, would you not con- 
clude, sir; that the farms upon the ocean were in 
as much danger from the operation of the Orders 
of Council, as.the farms upon the land? . And I 
beg gentlemen more particularly interested upon 
this subject to give these observations a fair and 
impartial consideration. . 

But, Mr. President, this suggestion of with- 
holding the protection of the Government from 
commerce, I conceive wholly inadmissible 5 for, 
exclusively of many other considerations, it- must 
have been the-result of some very cursory re- 
flections, or superficial observations, upon the atti- 
tude the Government :has assuméd in relation to 
_revenue, or an entire. miscomprehension of it. 
Sir, the occupation of commerce is as much en- 
titled to the protection of the Governmentas any 
other occupation; and an ‘abandonment of it as 
injurious to ‘the interests, and'as derogatory to the 
character of the Government, as the abandone 
nent of any other. Once avow that principle, 


once have it understood.by foreign nations that 
your commerce is abandoned to its-fate, and its 
prosperity is impossible, its destruction is inevi- 
table. Its very prosperity would produce its de- 
struction, by inviting the cupidity and violence 
of foreign nations. But, sir, the attitude the 
Government has taken upon the subject of reye- 
nue, forbids the abandonment of commerce. Al- 
most your whole revenue is derived from com- 
merce. You have dispensed with your internal 
taxes, and your only internal resource is derived 
from the sale of your public lands. Whatever 
may be the productiveness of that fund hereafter, 
it is not now more than equal to one-twentieth of 
the demands of the Government. Hence, sir, the 
Government must either afford protection to 
commerce, or renew the internal taxes. Can 
you doubt, sir, which of these alternatives the 
Government would choose? We are told, sir, 
there are prejudices against a navy. [know there 
are, sir, and Í believe ] have partaken of them as 
much as any gentlemen in the United States, and 
stand as much committed to. the nation upon that 
point.. Butthe circumstances of the country, at 
the time of discussing the question of creating'a 
navy, formerly and at the present time, are €x- 
tremely different. Our commerce then was com- 
paratively small to what it now is. The pro- 
posed expenditure upon the navy would have 
been nearly equal to the whole annual produet of 
the revenue derived from commerce. The rev- 
enue now derived from commerce is nearly quad- 
rupled, and besides, at that time, our commerce 
was almost exempt from foreign aggressions. Its 
present prosperity, and unprotected state, has in- 
vited aggressions from abroad, and unless it is 
protected it will be destroyed. . 
Whatever my prejudices or opinions may have 
been, or may now be upon this subject, I am'not 
so weak and obstinate as to suppose that those 
prejudices or opinions can control the practical 
progression of human affairs; nor that there, is 
any consistency in applying the same opinions to 
a different state of circumstances and events., 


These must and will contro} prejudices and opin- 


ions. Mr. President, notwithstanding all the ex- 
isting prejudices against a navy, I now confident- 
ly express an opinion, that if you. continue to 
draw your revenue through the.medium of com: 
merce, if that commerce should continue to 
prosper and increase, and if foreign cupidity and 
violence should continue to exist, you will havea 
navy to protect your commerce. I consider the 
effect as certain as any other effect produced by 
irresistible causes. When this effect will take 
place, when these prejudices will be overcome, 
whether this year or the next, or at some more 
future time, I will not pretend to say; but that 
it will happen at some time, is as certain as that 
any other effect will happen that is impelled by 
irresistible causes. The extent of this protection 
will depend on the discretion of the Government, 
and there is a security against its being carried 
too far by the great preponderating influence of 
the landed and mechanical interests of the Uni- 


ted States. The present measures, dictated by 
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the present state of things, are in my judgment 
peculiarly favorable to the acceleration of this 
result; and I-am: surprised that our Eastern 
friends, instead of encouraging them, should be 
throwing obstructions in the way. A result at 
all times so.desirable to them, and so well calcu- 
lated to give them that weight in the scale of the 
Union which they now seem to think they do not 
possess, but which they have lately manifested 
great anxiety to possess. - 
Whilst upon this part of the subject, Mr. Pre- 
sident, permit me to express my deep mortifica- 
tion and regret at the unfortunate differences of 
opinion which exist between the Eastern and 
Southern people respecting our foreign relations. 
I will not examine into the causes of these dif- 
ferences of opinion, because it might excite un- 
pleasant feelings in some gentlemen, which I wish 
particularly to avoid. These differences are the 
more to be wondered at, when we ail know that 
our interests are common in that respect; and 
that in relation to each other they are peculiarly 
mutual and reciprocal. Never were there people 
whose occupations rendered their interests more 
mutual and reciprocal than the Eastern and 
Southern people of this Union, whose wants and 
supplies were better suited to each other, or pre- 
sented fewer points of rivalship. The Eastern 
people have ships and seamen, and delight in em- 
ployment upon the water; the Southern have 
Jands, and delight in agriculture. Their produc- 
tions too are bulky and heavy, and peculiarly 
suited-to furnish employment for the Eastern car- 
yiérs, not only coastwise, but for foreign trade. 
The Southern people have no desire to enter into 
the competition, but are perfectly content to per- 
mit their Eastern friends to take the trouble of 
carrying their productions to the markets of their 
consumption, and to enrich themselves from the 
fruits of their labors and their speculations; yet, 
notwithstanding all these things, and notwith- 
standing we all know the horrible consequences 
of divisions, we-still witness alarming differences 
of opinion, which have not only encouraged and 
invited the interference of a foreign nation in our 
political concerns, but have also pervaded social 
intercourse, and even materially lessened the en- 
joyments of society. And after all, Mr. President, 
‘permit me emphatically to ask you, to whose, or 
to what good? Why, sir, our foreign adversaries 
may profit by our divisions, but they are equally 
destructive to the real interests of all. parties 
among ourselves. 
Sir, without pressing this subject further, may 
I not be permitted to indulge the flattering hope, 
that when these solemn truths shall be presented 
to the Serious reflection of all the people of the 
United States, in every quarter and section, that 
they may be impelled by a sense of common in- 
térests, and common dangers, to unite heart and 
hand:-against our common adversaries; and not- 
withstanding present appearances, that our un- 
fortunate differences of opinion may finally even- 
tuatein renewed acts of reciprocal kindness, con- 
fidence, and friendship ? 
Permit me now, sir, to inquire into the pretexts 


upon which the British Ministry undertake to 
Jout these extraordinary Orders in Council,and 
I will venture to assert that they will be found 
both false and insincere. The pretext set up for 
the justification of these orders, is suggested tó be 
founded on the right of retaliation upon their 
enemy. The right to retaliate through the Uni- 
ted States is said to be founded on the culpable 
neglect of their Government to resist French ag- 
gressions upon their neutral rights, by which it is 
pretended that Great Britain has sustained an in- 
jury, and thus claims a right to counteract the 
injury through the United States. Upon the same 
pretext France claims and exercises what she calls 
the same right, in consequence of the culpable 
neglect of the United States in not resisting the 
aggressions of Great Britain. The suggestion of 
each is false in fact. The United States have not 
been guilty of any culpable abandonment of its 
rights in relation to either of the aggressing bel- 
ligerents. The Government has constantly in- 
terposed all reasonable resistance to the aggres- 
sions of both; of which reasonable resistance it 
was the proper judge; at least it was entitled to its 


full sbare in the decision, and any forcibie resist- , 


ance to’ that decision when made was an act of 
war. -I do not therefore propose to enter into'the 
question, whether Great Britain or France first 
commenced their aggressions, since both were 
properly and reasonably resisted. But, if I were 
to express an opinion upon this question, I should 
have no hesitation in saying that Great Britain 
first began, and so far France has more pretexts 
for her conduct. There were many acts of the 
most serious aggressions committed by Great 
Britain, under pretended blockades, before the 
Berlin decree; and the impressment of American 
seamen was contemporaneous with the com- 
mencement of the war. (a) This was not, and is 
not the less an act of aggression, because it Is stale, 
has been long practised, and because we are ha- 
bituated to it—but it was not acquiesced in. It 
was met by reasonable remonstrance, and resist- 
ance,and therefore is no justification of the French 
decrees; but at the same time it takes away even 
the shadow of a pretext from Great Britain upon 
the question of who began to do wrong first; for 
there is a reciprocal condemnation of each other, 
and so far a joint exculpation of us, at least from 
the commencement of the wrong to either. But, 
sir, let me now examine the pretext of the British 
Ministry according to Mr. Canning’s own expo- 
sition of it. 

The acts of France complained of are admitted 
by Mr. Canning now to be merely nominal in rela- 
tion to Great Britain, that they are utterly harmless 
and contemptible, that they have ceased to be 
mischievous, operative, &e. Yet he tells you that 
he will not revoke the Orders in Council for fear 
his motives in doing so may be mistaken; not 
that it is not in itself just and proper to revoke 
them, according to the principle of retaliation upon 
which they were originally adopted ; but merely 
for fear his motive in doing an act of justice and 
propriety, may be mistaken or miseonceived by 
others. But, sir, let us hearhim in his own words: 
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“The struggle has been viewed by other Pow- 
ers, not without an apprehension that it might be 
The ‘British Government has 
not disguised from itself, that the trial of such an ex- 


fatal to this country. 


! 


‘periment might be arduous and jong, though it has 
But if that issue, 
such. as the British Government confidently anti- 
cipated, has providentially arrived much sooner than 
could even have been hoped; if ‘the blockade. of 
the continent, as it has been triumphantly styled. 
by the enemy, is raised even before it had been well 


never doubted of the final issue. 


established, and if that system, of which extent, and 


continuity were the vital principles, is broken’ up into 
fragments, utterly harmless and contemptible, it is 
neverthéless important in the highest degree to the 
‘reputation of this country (a reputation which consti- 
tutes great part of her power) that this disappointment 
of the hopes of her cnemies should not have been pur- 
chased by any concession; that not a doubt should re- 
main to distant times’ of her determination and of her 


ability to have continued her resistance, and that no 


step which could even mistakenly be construed into 


concession, should be taken on her part, while the 
. smallest link of the confederacy remained undissolved ; 
or while it can be a question whether the. plan de- 
vised for her destruction ‘has, or has not, either com- 
pletely failed, or been unequivocally abandoned.” 
[Canning to Pinkney, Sept. 23, 1808.] 

“The purpose of this letter is not to renew the discus- 
sion upon the subject of your proposal, but merely toclear 
up any misunderstanding which had existed between us 
in the course of that discussion. I cannot conclude it, 


however, without adverting very shortly to that part of 
our letter, in which you argue ‘that the failure of 
rance in the attempt to realize her gigantic project of 


the annihilation of the commerce of this country, re- 
moves all pretext for the continuance of the re- 


taliatory system of Great Britain. This impotency of 


the enemy to carry his projects of violence and in- 
justice into execution, might, with more propriety, be 
“pleaded with him, as a motive for withdrawing decrees 
at once so indefensible, and so little efficacious for their 
purpose, than represented as creating an obligation 
upon Great Britain to desist from those measures of de- 
fensive retaliation, which those decrees have necessarily 
occasioned. If the foundation of the retaliating system 
of Great Britain was (as we contend it to have been) 
originally just, that system.will bej ustifiably continued in 
force, not so long only as the decrees which ‘produced 
it are mischievously operative, but until they are unequiv- 

. ocally abandoned; and, ifit be thus consistent with jus- 
tice to persevere in that system, it is surely no mean mo- 
tive of policy forsuch perseverance, that a premature de- 
parture from it, while the enemy’s original provocation 
remains unrepealed, might lead to false conclusions, as 
to the efficacy of the decrees: of France, and might 
hold out a dangerous temptation to that Power to resort 
to the same system on any future occasion.” [Can- 
ning to Pinkney, Nov. 22, 1808.] 

What, sir, does Mr. Canning here tell us? 
Why, sir, on the 22d of September last, that the 
French blockading decrees were then broken 
up into fragments, utterly harmless and con- 


temptible ; and on the 22d of November follow- | 
ing, that they had ceased to be mischievously 


operative, &c..&c. Retaliation may be defined 
‘an injury returned for a wrong received. Weil, 
sir, if the United States had done no other wrong 
‘ to Great Britain but neglecting to repel the wrong 


‘of France, and the wrong of France ceased to 


produce any injurious consequences, why not re- 
voke the orders inflicting the most destructive 
injuries upon the United. States?’ Why, Mr. 
‘Canning in substance tells us, not that it would 
be wrong to do so, but he is afraid that the world 
would mistake his motive for doing right. And, 
sir, is the commerce of the United States to be 
destroyed, the people to be colonized and taxed, 
and the natioa to be insulted and degraded 
merely because Mr. Canning fears, if he should 
cease to inflict these wrongs, his motive for ceas- 
ing to do so may be miseonceived or mistaken! 
And are the people of the United States to be 
told that all these injuries and insults are to be 
continued merely to expiate Mr. Canning’s idle 
and pretended fears, that his motive for his con- 
duet may be mistaken? What, sir, can be more 
derogatory to the character? what more inju- 
rious to the interests? what more insulting to 
the understanding of the American people? Yet, 
sir, we are told there are no causes of war! We 
must wait for more degradation! Sir, Mr. Can- 
ning tells us he thinks this is no mean motive of 
policy for continuing these orders after the origi- 
nal causes ceased. Sir, I will not pretend to 
think against Mr. Canning upon this subject; 
but, sir, I think, and I know ‘that it will be a 
mean, an infinitely mean motive of policy ‘on 
our part to submit to his injuries, his insults, and 
his degradations, as well as his absurd and sophis- 
ticated exposition of his motives for them. But, 
sir, permit me again to ask if the United States 
had not a right to judge of the extent and mode 
of resisting the French decrees? “They certainly - 
had, and did so; and after having made their de- 
cision in those respects, a contrary hostile decis- 
ion by Great Britain was an act of war against 
the United States; and, according to her own 
principle.of retaliation, the proper act of retalia- 
tion on their part was an act of war, npt indeed 
through the ribs of a third innocent, unoffending 
party, but directly back upon herself, and it ought 
instantly.to have been resorted to upon her re- 


‘fusal.to revoke her hostile. orders. 


But, sir, permit me to put this doctrine ina still 
stronger point of view. The right of retaliation 
I presume, is equal and reciprocal among all 
nations, and when the British Ministry ventured 
to retaliate upon their enemy through us, they 
adopted that policy upon their own responsibility ; 
they subjected themselves to all its consequences ; 
we certainly hada right to adopt a counteracting 
policy; war would have been the natural, legiti- 
mate. and correct act of retaliation... But, sir, sup- 
pose I were now, in aspirit of mitigated retaliation, 
to. propose to pass a law imposing a duty equal 
to one-half of the value of all the original produc- 
tions of Great Britain, and direct, that all her ves- 
sels sailing with such productions either to Span- 
ish America, or any of the American Indies or 
isles, or to any other place under the protection 
of the laws of nations, should first call at some 
port of the United States, either Boston, New 
York, Baltimore or Charleston, and there pay the 
tribute; and if they failed or refused.so to do, to 
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authorize our armed ships to capture and briog 
them in for condemnation; would not the propo- 
sition be thought extravagant and monstrous ? the 
proposition of amadman? Yet, sir, it would be 
more reasonable than the Ordersin Council, whick 
are the same in substance, but were adopted with- 
out provocation or pretext. Yes, sir, the pretext 
‘is false, it is insincere. The real ground of the 
Orders in Council will be found in the settled 
determination of the British Cabinet to monop- 
olize the commerce of the world, or to render it 
subservient to their own views and interests, and 
particularly to involve in this general destruction 
the commerce of the United States. Sir, I draw 
this conclusion not only from Mr. Canning’s own 
prevaricating letters and sophisticated expositions, 
but from various intimations to that effect by the 
British jurists, and particularly from a late pam- 
phlet, written it is said, under the direction of the 
Ministry,and for the express purpose of preparing 
the British nation and the world for the monstrous 
pretension. Indeed the production is ascribed to 
the elder Mr. Rose, one of the most influential 
advisers of the Cabinet, and it is extremely pro- 
bable we shall see the doctrine: openly avowed in 
the British Parliament, now expected to be in ses- 
sion. The pamphlet is entitled “Hints to both 
Parties,” from “which I beg leave to read a few 
extracts: 

“The Orders in Council have been stigmatized, as 
being at once absurd and contemptible, in relinquishing 
the principle of right on which their justification is 
fourtded, for a paltry consideration of pounds, shillings 
and pence. But how can that measure be deemed ab- 
surd, which at once unites interest and policy? And 
so far from rendering Great Britain contemptible, how 
can she possibly assume a more dignified character, 
than in thus showing the world that Bonaparte, with 
all, his dependent Kings, are but her tributaries; that 
they can receive no article either of comfort or necessity, 
without paying an acknowledgment to her maritime 
supremacy, and contributing to the expense of carrying 
on that war, which the ambition, injustice, and aggres- 
sions of their tyrant have rendered necessary.” 

` Here, sir, we see a picture of the fantastic and 
gigantic attitude which the inflated pride of Great 
Britain has assumed. Bonaparte and all his de- 
pendent Kings are her tributaries, paying tribute 
to her treasury, and homage to her pride. Why, 
sir, to be sure, this dreaming delusive vision must 
be very fascinating to British pride, and gratifying 
to British cupidity, and I should have said noth- 
ing about the Ministry’s indulging themselves in 
these delightful reveries, if they had not included 
the United States in the magnificent train of their 
humble tributaries. It is true, sir, they are not 
expressly included in this sentence, but they aré 
made so in fact, and it was intended they should 
be so.included, as I shall presently show by ano- 
ther quotation from this ministerial production. 
Yes, sir, I shall presently show you one single 
word, which is the key that unlocks the whole 
views of this energetic Ministry in relation to the 
United States. Butlet me first present you ano- 
ther, passage, sir, which will serve ta show how 
far this Ministry caléulates upon effecting their 


objects by interfering in our political concerns, 
and by fomenting divisions and discontents 
among us? After speaking with apparent exult- 
ation of the assassination of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, in consequence of his interruptions of the 
trade of his subjects with Great Britain, an event 
impliedly admitted to have been produced by 
British stratagem, the author thus proceeds in 
page 37: 

“Tfany further elucidation of the principle to which 
this event is ascribed were wanting, it promises to be 
found in the United States of America, where the cul- 
tivators. of the soil are deprived of the fruits of their 
labors, and the merchants of their commercial gains, by 
the present embargo. This forced state of things can- 
not be oflong continuance. Already have the Vermon- 
tese set the constituted authorities at defiance, and per- 
sistin carrying on their trade with the Canadians across 
Lake Champlain, while the Northern States manifest 
strong symptoms of discontent.” 


I shall only remark upon this sentence, that it 
serves to show how greedily these events were 
seized upon. and how greatly they: were overrated, 
and proceed to the.39th page: 


“ From what has been adduced upon the subject of 
privations, it may be inferred that the attempts of other 
Powers to injure Great Britain, by pursuing this system, 
must be abortive. But it is not so with the same sys- 
tem adopted by Great Britain, in retaliation upon them. 
What they can only threaten, she can execute. While 
they can only partially restrict her commerce, her naval 
superiority gives her the means of annihilating theirs. 
The people, thus reduced to misery and, distress, will 
consider their rulers as the authors of their sufferings ; 
and this sentiment once excited, will lead to revolt, 
through revolt to revolution, through revolution to a 
change of measures, and ultimately to peace.” 

“ Let then the principle of the Orders in Council be 
strictly enforced. When the enemy feels the pressure 
of our retaliations, and relaxes his decrees, we should 
reject, instead of admitting those commodities, by the 
sale of which he procures resources for his revenue, 
gives relief to his subjects, encourages them to the con- 
tinuance of -the war, and reconciles them to his au- 
thority.” Í ` 


Here sir, we see the vital principle of all our 
wrongs, of all our sufferings. Itis the supremacy 
of the British navy. Wohatothers threaten, Great 
Britain can execute. While her commerce is 
protected, she has'the means of annihilating the 
commerce of others. But this is not all of the 
horrid picture which is here exhibited. Although 
the British navy is admitted to be the destructive 
machine for inflicting all the wrongs upon the 
people of the United States, they will be told to 
look for the real cause of their sufferings to their 
rulers, as the authors of them; and this sénti- 
ment once excited, will lead to revolt, through 
revolt to revolution, through revolution to a 
change of measures, &c.; and thus the peopleare 
to be deluded and made the unsuspecting instru- 
ments of their own slavery and sufferings. And 
Mr. President, permit me, with the most humili- 
ated feelings as an American citizen, to ask, whe- 
ther the course of events in this country has not 
corresponded. precisely with these anticipations ? 


. , nent. The former gives relief and encouragement to 
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and whether there be a doubt that the authors of | this energetic administration towards the United 
these ‘anticipations have also been ‘instrumental! States for a few animadversions.. I mean, sir, 
in practising: these ‘delusions upon the people for | their interfering in our political concerns in many 
the purpose of effecting their objects, and reali- | respects, but particularly by holding out induce- 
zing their calculations and predictions? But, Mr. | ments to our citizens to violate our laws;‘and 
President, may we not indulge the pleasing hope, | even appealing to the pecple against their own 
that these unfortunate delusions of the people are ; Government, by some invisible agency. ‘I aflude, 
nearly atan end? or that they will be so, as soon | sir, to the order (b) issued shortly after the pass- 
as the real authors of their delusions and sufferings | ing of our embargo laws, for receiving vessels 
are pointed out to them? I will now turn over | which should violate those. laws, even without 
to the next page, and. there you will find the key | the customary papers; and to the publication of 
which unlocks the whole iniquitous views of this | Mr. Canning’s letter addressed to Mr. Pinkney 
energetic Ministry towards the United States. | on the 23d of September last, in one of the news- 
The author is urging the country gentlemen in| papers printed in Boston. ~ 
England to unite with the Ministry in this gigan-| J consider both these acts as highly insulting to 
tic project of universal dominion on the ocean, | the American people and Government, and they 
and thus he expresses himself: ought to have been repelled with indignation, and 
“Many gentlemen- connected with the landed inter- would have justified hostility itself. Sir, in issu- 
est opposed, the’ substitution of sugar for corn in the | ing this order, the British Ministry appears to me 
distilleries, as a discouragement to the agriculture of | to have set a dangerous example to other nations, 
Gréat Britain. How much more strongly ought they | particularly to the United States, because the 
to oppose these licenses to-trade in the staple com-| United States might retort her favorite retalia- 
modities of France and Holland; not only on the same tory system upon herself. Suppose, sir, immedi- 
principle, but on every consideration of sound policy ? ately upon the receipt of that order in the coun- 
‘The former measure is temporary, the latter is perma- iry, the United States had retorted by passing. a 
law holding out inducements to British ‘seamen 
to:desert from their ships, and to afford them pro- 
tection, and even to promise them protection and 
rewards upon bringing in the ships themselves, 
Do you think, sir, that Great Britain would have 
been altogether free from apprehensions as to the 
effects of such a retaliatory measure? The Brit- 
ish fleet, sir, is extremely formidable to the Gov- 
ernment—the floating dungeons and severe disci- 


our own subjects; the latter gives relief and encour- 
agement to our enemies. The former promotes the 
agriculture of our own colonies; the latter promotes 
the agriculture of our enemies. The former enables 
us to consume an additional quantity of sugar, which is 
paid for in British corn, or soanufactures; neither of 
which are.taken in exchange for the commodities im- 
ported under the latter. The sugars imported under 
the former, are brought home in British ships, and add s 
to that carrying trade which is the nursery of our naval | pline, not always palatable to the seamen. They 
strength; the articles, imported under the latter, are | have several times been very much out of humor. 
droúght in: foreign vessels, and increase the naval | and itis impossible to foresee the consequences of 
strength of other Powers.” Let the country gentlemen, | the inducements the United States have in their 
. then, unite theif efforts, and support the cause of Brit- power to offer the disaffected. But sir, this sub- 
ish commerce, and the British navy, against the agri- ject presents another consideration tọ my mind. 
culture, the commerce, and the navy, of our enemies | Ty the year 1793, Great Britain entered into the 
or rivals.” E war against France solely upon the ground of re- 
Here the United States are expressly included | sisting the spirit of disorganization, which, it 
in this scene of general destruction meditated} was alleged, France was introducing into all 
‘against commerce. Enemies or rivals! The) nations. It was for the alleged act of separating 
word. rivals, sir, is the key which unlocks the de- | the people from their Government. Now, sir, 
signs. of the Ministry against the United States. | how is Great Britain likely to wind up. the war? 
Do you.suppose, sir, the:author did not know the | Why, sir, she seems now to have become the 
meaning of the word rivals, or that it was slipped | champion of the very system against which she 
in without design? No, sir, it was intended to tell | originally entered into the war. . She now seems 
the British nation that they must not stop at the| to have become the common disturber of the 
destruction of the. commerce of their. enemies: | peace of all nations. Surely, sir, the British na- 
The destruction must be indiscriminate; it must | tion or Parliament never can, upon cool reflection, 
extend to rivals as well as enemies. And, sir, | approve of this profligate act of its Ministry. 
who are the rivals of Great Britain in commerce? |. Let me now, sir, implore your most serious at- 
The United States, and the United States alone. | tention to the publication of Mr. Canning’s letter 
The term rivals, is as descriptive of the United | in the Boston newspaper. The time and circum- 
States as the term United States itself. . I think, | stances attending its publication aggravate the act. 
sir, from the combined. influence of all the prece- | It was an unpardonable insult,and ought to be re- 
ding circumstances; itis demonstrated beyond a | pelled with indignation. Particularly insulting 
doubt, that all our sufferings arise from the settled | was it to those for whose use it was more imme- 
determination of the British: Ministry to exercise | diately intended. Is it possible that the British 
exclusive dominion upon the-ocean. To monop-| Parliament or nation can justify this.act of aban- 
olize the commerce of the world, or render it sub- | doned profligacy? In the cases of Genet, Yrujo, 
` servient to British views and British interests. &c., their- Ministerial functions were suspended. 
Permit me now, sir, to select anothe? act of | Their recall was immediately requested, and com- 
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plied with. In those cases, the authors were 
known; in this, he is concealed. The publica- 
tion is conducted, or directed, by an invisible 
hand. But, sir, the act is not the less dishonor- 
able or reprehensible on that account. . 

No, sir, the author, skulking from publie view, 
stamps the character of the transaction with pe- 
culiar disgrace. Insults of this kind, sir, have 
been practised upon the British Government and 
nation. Let us see how insults of this nature 
were received and treated by that Government 
and nation. Several cases of this nature have 

-oecurred in Great Britain, but I will select one 
in point, which occurred in the time of: George 
the First, in the year 1727. It will be found re- 
‘corded in “Belsham’s Memoirs of George the 
First,” pages 192, 193, and in the proceedings of 
Parliament of that day, in reference to that sub- 
ject. These I have examined, and find them 
sull more pointed than the historical account of 
them, particularly the resolutions of the House 
of Commons, which are highly worthy of imita- 
tion. They are contained ina very large book, 
and I therefore declined bringing it to the Senate. 
The case was, sir, that the Imperial Resident at 
the Court of London, Count de Palm, was in- 
structed by His Government to present to His 
Britannic Majesty a strong and pointed memorial 
against certain expressions or intimations in the 
King’s Speech to Parliament, which were suggest- 
ed by the Imperial Court to be unfounded and 
false, as they. probably were, &c., &c., and to pub- 
lish the memorial for the information of the Brit- 
ish nation. How, sir, did the British Govern- 
ment and natian receive and repel this insult ? 
Sir, it was received with universal- detestation, 
and repelled with universal indignation. It hush- 
ed, for the moment, the spirit of party. It was 
deemed an insult to every man, woman, and 
child, in Great Britain, &c., &c, But, sir, let me 
give you the account in the words of the histo- 
rian. 

« With the memorial also was transmitted, from Vien- 
na, a letter from the Chancellor, Count Zinzendorf, to 
‘Count Palm, expressly commanding him, in the name 
of His Imperial Majesty, after presenting the memorial 
to the King of Great Britain, to publish it, together with 
the-lettef annexed, for the information of the British 
nation.. The Chancellor Zinzendorf affirms, in this let- 
ter, that, ‘itis easy to see that the speech was made 
for no other purpose but to exhort the nation to a rup- 
ture and open war with the Emperor and Spain, and 
to make the Parliament approve the precipitate and 
burdensome measures which the Government has taken 
for private ends, too well known. That, on the first 
report of these false suppositions, the Emperor, and the 
King of Spain, in order to silence them, proposed a 
formal.act, de non affendendo, into which all the con- 
tracting parties of the Treaties of Vienna and Hano- 
ver might enter, till such time as a definitive agreement 
might have taken place, but, that this proposition was 
rejected. He says that, the articles of the quadruple 
alliance are expressly and publicly laid down as the 
unalterable basis of the Treaty of Vienna, and, that to 
affirm, that by a secret pact, concluded at the same 
time, engagements have been entered into by their Im- 
perial and Catholic Majesties, repugnant to the same, 


is an outrageous insult to the majesty of the two con- 
tracting Powers, who have a right to demand a repara- 
tion proportioned to the enormity of the affront. And, ` 
that the high contracting parties had no other view 
than that of making peace between themselves without 
injuring any one else.’ The allegations contained in 
this letter and memorial seem but too well founded, but 
the intemperate language of these papers gave high and 
just offence; and Mr. Shippen, Mr. Hungerford, Sir 
William Wyndham, and all the leaders of opposition 
in Parliament, warmly concurred in the address pre- 
sented to the Throne on this occasion, and which pass- 
ed the House without a dissentient vote. And an order 
was sent to M. de Palm, signifying ‘that the said Palm, 
having delivered into the hands of His Majesty, at his 
late audience, a memorial highly injurious to the honor 
and dignity of his Crown; and having, also, publicly 
dispersed the same, with a letter from the Count de 
Zinzendorf to him, the said Palm, still more insolent 
than the memorial, His Majesty looked upon him no 


Jonger as public Minister, and required him forthwith 


>») 


to depart out of this kingdom. 


Here, sir, we find the Imperial Resident, the 
Count de Palm, immediately ordered out of the 
country, and the nation rising into instant war to 
repel the insult and retrieve the wounded honor 
of the nation.. Here, sir, we find the bickerings 
of party silenced; we find every heart united ; 
we find the opposition facing about, and the whole 
nation presenting a hostile front to the authors 
ofthe insult. Can you believe, Mr. President, that 
a nation which feels so just a sensibility, when an 
insult is inflicted by others upon itself, can for a 
moment justify its Ministry in inflicting a simi- 
lar insult upon another nation? Can you believe 
sir, that the British nation or Ministry can feel 
any respect for those for whose use the publication 
was intended, when you contrast their conduct 
with the generous and correct conduct of the Brit- 
ish Opposition? When, instead of rousing every 
American feeling to repel the insult with indig- 
nation, it seems to have been received with com- 
placency, and directed toitsiniquitousend! And 
shall we be compelled to believe that all honora- 
ble feeling is lost and buried under the dominant 
influence of party sensibility? Surely, sir, this 
cannot bean attitude which any party would wish 
to assume, and thus present itself either to the 
American or the British nation! Yet, sir, the 
only difference in the character of the insult in 
the two cases is, that in one the author was known 
and avowed, and in the other, he secures himself 
by his invisibility. But, sir, if the author of the 
publication be an authorized British agent, and 
he will avow himself in a bold and manly way, I 
have no hesitation in saying he ought instantly to 
be sent out of the country, let the consequences be 
what they may. Sir, in no country in the world 
ought this point to be held more sacred, and the 
insult more firmly repelled than in the United 
States, where our presses are under no restraint— 
where not only freedom, but licentiousness, char- 
acterizes almost every page. 

But, sir, our degradation does not stop here. Let 
me select one other act for a single animadversion. 
The British are now driving a forced trade, in vio- 
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lation of our laws, on our Southern frontier; and 
whilst it-demonstrates the importance of our com- 
meree to their prosperity, it at the same time de- 
grades us below the Spanish colonies; for they do 
sometimes resist such aggressions, but we take 
them with patient forbearance and quiet submis- 
sion. Let me now, sir, compare the injuries and 
insults received by the United States, and:by other 
nations, from Great Britain, and contrast the 
résistance. Sir, I wish:I could spare myself the 
pain and mortification of performing this task; 
but, sir, I deem it indispensable. It is a sacred 
duty I owe to the people, and must be performed. 
Sir, the demand upon Denmark, whilst observing 
an honest neutrality, was, to be sure, flagitious, 
butit wasresisted by war. The overture to Swe- 
den, whilst in the depth of distress and difficul- 
ties, to be sure, was perfidious, but the messenger 
was ordered to be incarcerated. The conduct in 
Portugal, whilst weak—deserted by its Govern- 
ment—conquered almost by a foreign host—was 
cruel and insulting; but it was repelled with in- 
dignation,and perhaps by hostility. The horrid ca- 
tastrophe of the bloody tragedy in Spainis not yet 
known; and as my mind is perfectly exempt from 
even the semblance of a wish to exaggerate Brit- 
ish outrage, so { will suppress my anticipations in 
relation to.the fate of the Spanish fleet. Whilst 
the United States, more injured and insulted than 
all thesé nations together, are alone to bear with 
patient meekness and long-suffering; and the gal- 
lant, honorable, and high-minded American peo- 
ple to be told there are no causes of war !—that 
they must be still more humiliated—still further 
degraded! Wait, with patience, till another cat- 
alogue of injuries and insults shall stain the fair, 
unsullied page. of your national character! And 
some men go so far as to recommend submission 
altogether! Mr. President, the love of peace is 
one of the most.amiable passions of the human 
mind. It is fondly cherished by the American 
people. But, sir, when it degenerates into a fear 
of war, it becomes, of all passions, the most des- 
picable. In its application, it is, of all others, the 
most unfortunate and ruinous to a nation. It ex- 
cites contempt and invites attack from abroad, 
whilst at home it dispirits the people, and disqual- 
ifies them from exerting the energy they possess. 
Is there not ground to fear, sir, that Great Britain 
has mistaken the character of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States in that respect? 
And, if so, is it of no importance to undeceive her? 
And bowcan this be done? It can only be done 
by manly, open, direct, and honorable war. Let 
war, then, sir, be openly resorted to, and vigor- 
ously conducted... Give the people an opportunity 
of ‘retrieving their character, or at least of pro- 
claiming their true character to the world. It will 
even be found economieal of blood and treasure ; 
it will in the end be favorable to peace itself; for, 
sir—permit me to borrow an appropriate and em- 
phatical expression of a gentleman from Connec- 
ticut (Mr. Hitnwouse)—it will be a war for peace. 
Yes, sir, as that ‘gentleman expresses it, we must 
fight for peace. Without war, or fortunate events 
abroad, I am satisfied we can have no peace. 


I fear, Mr. President, I am trespassing too much 
on the kind indulgence of the Senate, but, sir, I 
cannot conclude my- observations without exam- 


| ining the most prominent objections urged against 


a war with Great Britain. This I propose to do 
with candor and impartiality. . a! 
The first objection is derived from the suppo- 
sed character of the quarrel in which Great Brit- 
ain is engaged.” It issáid she is fighting the battles 
of the world against the spirit of French domi~ 
nation. That her national existence is at stake. 
That she is fighting merely for her natale solum, 
&c., whilst France is contending for the dominion 
of the world. This is not the true character, of 
the quarrel. They are both fighting for domina- 
tion; each upon the element to which he can ap- 
ply his power. France claims domination on the 
jand—Great Britain on the ocean. Butitis said if 
the Emperor of France should succeed and de- 
stroy Great Britain, or control her fleet, his power 
would be directed against the United States, and 
they would be the next victim. This is a remote 
and extremely improbable contingency. Itis my 
opinion that the chances are greatly in favor of 
Great Britain’s succeeding in the contest; and I 
believe that our situation would be just as criti- 
cal, if Great Britain, having the command of her 
fleet, had also the command of the men on thë 
continent,as if France, having thecommand of the 
men on the continent, had also the command of the 
British fleet. In either event we could expect no 
mercy, and our only reliance for preserving our in- ` 
dependence would, as it ought always to, be, upon. 
our owncourageand resources. I would, therefore, 
deprecate either of these events. But, sir, whilst 
I should deplore the cireumstances of either of 
these nations subduing the other, I think the chan- 
ces of ultimate success in favor of Great Britain. 
I will state a few of the grounds of this opinion. 


‘In Great Britain the Government is strong, stable, 


popular, and from her insular situation, the navy 
affords the nation a complete protection against 
foreign invasion. The resources of Great Britain 
are great, and her people brave and loyal, &e. 
These afford her strong securities. In France, 
the order of things is scarcely settled. The dy- 
nasty is new, probably depending on the life of a 
single individual ; the chances of his.death alone. 
and the probable consequences flowing from that 
single event, give to Great Britain a better pros- 
pect of final success in the contest than any 
reasonable calculation of probable events would 
give France, in relation to the conquest of Great 


Britain. This consideration, therefore, has: no 


alarms or terrors forme. It is certainly a mere 
possible contingency against every calculation 
upon probable events—it is visionary. But, sir, 
where does this sensibility—(I will not call it 
sympathy, because Great Brituin has no feeling 
from which it can be derived) where, I say: sir, 
does this sensibility for the safety of Great Brit- 
ain exist? I believe in the United States alone;~ 
certainly notin the British nation nor Ministry. Let 
me call'your recollection to Mr. Canning’s lan- 
guage on this subject.. Do you hear him express 
any whining fears of the loss of national existence? 
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any timid alarms from the influence of French 
power? What does he say, sir? Oa the 23d of 
‘September last he tells you, that Bonaparte’s gi- 
gantic projects of domination were then broken 
up into fragments, utterly harmless and contempti- 
ble. Andon the 22d of November last, that Bona- 
parte’s decrees were merely nominal; that from 
his impotency they had ceased to be mischievous 
in practice, &c.,&c. And what do the Ministerial 
pamphleteers tell you? Why, sir, that Bona- 
parte and his train of dependent Kings are the 
tributaries of Great Britain; and that the British 
rivals also shall follow in the train to grace the 
magnificence of the scene, and shall contribute 
their homage also to the supremacy of the Brit- 
ish navy! Is this the language of a nation strug- 
gling for its existence? Is this the language of 
a nation trembling with alarms of subjugation 
from French power? No, sir, the British nation 
has no such feelings nor apprehensions; ‘this sen- 
sibility exists only in the United States. If 
Great Britain really felt these alarms, she would 
feel more respect for the rights of other nations; 
she would moderate her claims upon the ocean ; 
she would leave to other nations some little share 
in the exercise of rights upon that element. But, 
sir, where will thisargumentend? If on account 
of some remote, improbable, and contingent dan- 
ger, we are to bear all the wrongs already heaped 
upon us by Great Britain, when are we to stop? 
When will the load become too grievous to be 
borne? I wish this point ascertained and fixed, 
that Great Britain may know it, as well as our- 
selves; for there is no doubt she will pile on usas 
long as we will bear, and perhaps she may over- 
‘step the bounds from the want of knowing the 
limits. Sir, these grounds of objection are unsub- 
stantial; they are nothing more than mere pre- 
texts for indulging our habitual predilections for 
Great Britain, and if we think otherwise we de- 
ceive ourselves. The. plausibility of these sug- 
gestions may, perhaps, however, have extended 
their influence beyond the sphere of British pre- 
dilections. “But, sir, I am convinced in all those 
cases, it has arisen from the want of due consid- 
eration of the subject. : 

The only effects of entering into the war against 
Great Britain, would be to lessen the range of her 
commerce, and limit the dangerous influence of 
her navy, and thus to restore to ourselves some 
of our lost commercial rights. But her national 
existence even in that case would not be endan- 
gered, and even if it were, she could stop the war 
at pleasure, by doing us less than justice.(c) 

Indulge me now, sir, in examining another ob- 
jection against entering intoa war with Great 
Britain; which, while it isthe most unaccount- 
able, has, I believe more influence on the minds 
of gentlemen, than all other considerations taken 
‘together. Itis; sir, the strange suggestion, that 
the British Ministry had refused to accede to the 
just and reasonable propositions made on the part 
of the United States; from a belief of the insincerity 
of our Government in conducting the negotiation; 
and that, if the overture could be renewed in sin- 

_eerity and good faith, it would be accepted on the 
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part of the British Government. Groundless and 
extravagant as this supposition is, permit me to 
make a few observations on it. In the first place 
I would ask, by whom have our negotiations with 
Great Britain been conducted since the com- 
mencement of the present Administration ? First, 
by Mr. King. Has Mr. King ever made any. in- 
timations of insincerity on the part of the Admin- 
istration during his agency? I believe not. I 
believe that Mr. King entirely approved of the 
course pursued during his time, and Iam sure the 
Administration highly approved of his conduct. 
Ibelieveit was judicious, honorable, and dignified. 
I presume some respect might be paid to his ne- 


‘gotiations by Federal gentlemen, for I believe he 


has not yet forfeited their confidence, if Tam to 
form an opinion from the votes given to him for 
the Vice Presidency at the late election. The 
Federalists gave him all the votes which were at 
their disposal. The next agent on the part of 
the United States was Mr. Monroe. From late 
occurrences it cannot, be presumed that Mr. Mon- 
roeis in possession of the knowledge of any cir- 
cumstance of insincerity against the Administra- 
tion, which he would withhold from the public. 
Mr. Monroe has, in fact, written a book. He has 
told all he did know. Although, sometime since, 
we often heard it said, he could tell more than 
he would tell. But no evidence of insincerity has 
yetappeared. Our present agent is Mr. Pinkney. 
He is a Federalist: an intelligent, honorable, and 
respectable Federalist.. Some confidence, it is 
supposed, might be paid to his opinions, and com- 
munications. Yet it is known that he approves 
of the measures: of the Administration, as far as 


‘they go, but he would go further. If, however, 


sir, gentlemen disrespect the testimony of all these 
witnesses, let me present them with another, to 
whom, upon this pointat least, they will certainly 
yield some respect. Itis Mr. Canning. Although 
his desire to cherish and encourage this delusion 
may clearly be seen, through the prevarications of 
his two last letters to Mr. Pinkney, yet he ex- 
pressly tenders Mr. Pinckney the homage of his 
respect for the candor and liberality displayed by 
Mr. Pinkney in conducting the negotiation, and 
it is very easy to discern that he is compelled to 
respect the motives which dictated Mr. Pinkney’s 
instructions.(d) But,sir,itwas placed completely 
in Mr. Canning’s power to put the sincerity of our 
Government to the test, by accepting, instead of 
rejecting, the frank and reasonable proposition 
offered to him by Mr. Pinkney. His rejection 
of it is proof positive, that he did not wish to put 
thesincerity ofour Government tothe test. Again, 
sir, let me beg your attention to another consid- 
eration. Whatever errors the political opponents 
of the President may fancy they see in his general 
character, their prejudices couldnever carry them 
so. far, as not to exempt him entirely from the 
passions of political ambition, and personal ag- 
grandizement. His voluntary retirement from 
his present station, is irresistible proof of his ex- 
emption from these passions. In a few days he 
goes into a chosen retirement, to enjoy the bles- 


sings, in common with his fellow-citizens, which 
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his wise Administration has spread over this ex- | istration were to send a deputation of a chosen 
tended country ; and, sir, in his solitude, with a | band of British partisans, even headed by Mr. 
heart overflowing with gratitude, I sincerely hope |. Erskine himself, that the British Ministry would 
he will enjoy all the happiness which is the just | not sacrifice this favorite visionary project of ag- 
reward of the amiableness and philanthropy‘of| grandizement upon the altar of their combined 
his character... But, sir, under such circumstan- | supplications and intercessions. This is not a 
ces, what possible inducement could he haveforan | question of mere complaisance between the two 
act of insincerity in conducting otr foreigh rela- | nations. Jt is a question of power, of lawless 
tions? What possible inducement could he have | unrelenting power on one side, against-right un 
to involve his country unnecessarily in war? In} questionable unassuming right on the other. 

his retirement, he will be as much subject to the} ` Mr. President, does it not appear from a re- 
good or bad consequences of his own measures, as | view of all the facts and observations I have now 
any other citizen ; it is not, therefore, possible to | had the honor of presenting to this Senate, that 
conceive that he would adopt ruinous measures, | forbearance has extended to its utmost limit: 
while he himself would be subject to all their | that without some relaxation on the part of the 
consequences. No, sir, this suggestion of insin- j belligerents, war is inevitable; and that we havé 
cerity is nothing more than a miserable delusive | no expedient left, but to demonstrate by our own 
vision; a mere catch of the human mind, to in-| energies, both to Great Britain and France, how 
dulge itself in its own, passions and prejudices, | much more interest they have in cultivating our 
when there is no justification that can be derived | friendship than in provoking our enmity 2? Mr. 
from more substantial considerations. It is the | President, from these observations, it will be also 
result of a forced suspicion, for the want of some | readily seen that the proposition before us is 
document or paper, as a justification for the in- l 
dulgence of these unfortunate passions. Observe, 

too, the inconsistencies and absurd contradictions 
of gentlemen laboring under the influence of these | limits of national honor and national interests, 
passions. In the same breath, sir, they accuse the | Strike only one key lower, sir, and I fear it will 
President. of such a devotion to a vain ae in national disgrace and dishonor. How 


pitched to a key several tones. below that which 
my wishes and my views of the public interests 
would strike. I hope, sir, it is still within the 


thropy and speculative philosophy, as to disqualify | desirable, therefore, is it, sir, that we should all, 
him for the rugged duties of a politician, and of | of all parties, unite in some proposition to save 
an insincerity in conducting our foreign relations, | the honor and protect the interests of the nation? 
with a view of involving the United States inj And may not this yet be hoped for, when Fede- 
war,in direct opposition to the habitual and dom- | ralists, as well as Republicans, have all entered 
inant passions of his mind. No, sir, the President | their solemn protest against submission? After 
is the lover of peace, and I fear that his amiable; having displayed an almost unanimity in favor 
and anxious solicitude. to preserve it, may have | of resistance, may we not hope for an equal 
had some tendency towards rendering war indis- | unanimity in favor of the extent and mode of re- 
pensable, Sir, these prejudices and jealousies, so | sistance? May we not indulge the hope, that 
causelessly indulged- by-gentlemen, may have, it; gentlemen who differ with us upon political sub- 
is feared, the most unfortunate influence upon the} jects generally, will now meet us upon this prop- 
interests of the American people, and upon the! osition of conciliation and concession? Particu- 
‘character of the American nation. For,sir, when| larly, sir, when they must know and see the dan- 
jealousies'and prejudices once take hold of the | gers of division! When other nations have lately: 
human mind, they distort all facts, they invert] presented so many Instructions and horrible ex-_ 
all just inferences, and they make themselves the | amples of divisions; that at all times one party is 
food for their own subsistence and indulgence. {as much the victim of them as the other; that 
“Let me now, sir, solicit your attention to one | the ruin to both is equal and indiscriminate, and 
more consideration in relation to this subject. Ifi the advantages alone to the common adversary 
it be once admitted that the hostile measures of | of both. And, sir, can it be necessary to urge any 
Great Britain against the commerce of the Uni-| arguments to those who have usually associated 
ted States, are dictated by the settled determina-| in political measures and opinions against the 
tion of the Ministry to exercise exclusive domin- | ruinous effects of divisions amongst themselves ? 
ion upon the ocean, you will find in that prin- | Surely not, sir. The ruinous effects must be ob- 
ciple alone the solution of all our difficulties in | vious to every gentleman. Is it not better then, 
our negotiations with Great Britain, without | sir; is it not more honorable, wise, and magnani- 
resorting to the delusive and extravagant suspi-| mous, for each gentleman to concede something 
cion of -an insincerity on the part of the Admin- of the particular views which he has taken: of 
istration.. That this is the real principle which} our difficulties, to the varying views of his friend 
has dictated her measures, I think I have demon- | and associate, than by pertinaciously adhering to 
strated beyond the possibility of a doubt; and | the full extent of his own, paralyze and destroy 
nothing but adverse events in Europe, or war by | the views of both? The spirit of conciliation and 
the United States, can, in my judgment, induce! concession is peculiarly recommended ‘by the 
hér to recede from a principle at once so fasci- | novelty and difficulty of our situation; and sure- 
nating to national pride, and gratifying to mer- | ly, sir, no gentleman has yielded to its influence 
cantile cupidity. more readily, or to a greater extent, than myself. 
No; sir, lam perfectly satisfied, if the Admin-| I could not give a strénger example of its operat- 
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ing influence on myself, than the proposition now 
under consideration affords; and I would require 


.no greater concession on the part of any other} 


gentleman. Let us then, sir, unite in this propo- 
sition. I believe it will save the honor of the 
nation ; it will settle for us the question of peace 
or war, by the meeting of the next Congress; it 
will be-a continual protest against the hostile 
edicts of the aggressing belligerents; and it will 
give-us time for effectual and active preparations 
for defence and of offence. Let us then, for the 
present, assume this attitude, and direct all our 
attention to those indispensable objects. Let us 
meet here in May next,ina state of readiness for 
‘war; and if, in the interval, no relaxation of the 
hostile orders and edicts of the belligerents should 
` take place, let us then call into action the whole 
resources and energies of the nation to assert our 
rights, and to do ourselves that justice which is 
now so ruinously and iniquitously withheld. 


[NOTES. 
(a) Extract from a convention. between His Britannic 
Majesty and the Empress of Russia; signed at Lon- 
don, 15th of March, 1793. > o 
“Article 3.. Their said Majesties reciprocally engage 
to shut all their ports against French ships ; not to per- 
mit the exportation, in any case, from their said ports 
' for. France, of any military or naval stores, or: corn, 
grain, salt meat, or other provisions; and to take all 
other measures in their power for injuring the com- 
merce of France, and for bringing her, by such means, 
to just conditions of peace. : 

“Article 4. Their Majesties engage to unite all their 
“efforts to prevent other Powers, not implicated in this 
war, from giving, on this occasion of common concern 
to every civilized State, any protection whatever, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in consequence of their neutrality, 
to the commerce or property of the French, on the sea 
or in the ports of France.” 

A similar treaty was entered into between His Bri- 
tannic Majesty and the King of Spain, on the 23d of 
May following; with the King of Prussia, on the 14th 
July following; and with the Emperor of Austria, on 
the 30th of August following. 


Extract of a letter from Thomas Pinckney to the Sec- 
` retary of State, dated London, July 5th, 1793. 


“I trged every argument that suggested itself to me, 

in support of the neutral rights which I contended were 

` injured in thisinstance; pointed to inconveniences that 
would attend the execution of the instructions, and 
urged that the case put by Vattel, of a well grounded 
hope of reducing the enemy by famine, did not exist, 
provisions being cheaper in the ports of France than in 
those of England. ford Grenville, on being asked, 

_ said Spain would pursue the same line of conduct; and 
uponiits being objected, that even their late conven- 
tion with.Russia did not extend to this subject, he an- 
swered that, though it was not expressly mentioned, it 

- was fully. understood by both parties to. be within the 
intention of it... Atthe close of the conversation, I told 
‘him I should transmit these instructions to you, accompa- 
nied by his reasons in their justification. - Lord Gren- 
ville spoke in high terms of approbation of the answers 
to Mr. Hammond’s memorial, which he received by the 
packet. : 


+ 


Exiract from a report made by a committee of the Sen- 
ate on the 18ih of April, 1808, on the subject of for- 
eign relations, recapitulating the order of belliger- 
ent aggressions on neutral trade. 


“Ist. The British order of June, 1803, unlawfully 
restricting the trade of the United States with a cer- 
tain portion of the unblockaded ports of her enemies, and 
condemning vessels. with innocent cargoes, on a return 
from ports where they had deposited contraband articles. 

“2d. The capture and condemnation ‘in the British 
Courts of Admiralty of American property, on a pre- 
tended principle, debarring neutral nations from a trade 
with the enemies of Great Britain interdicted in time 
of peace. The injuries suffered by the citizens of the 
United States, on this head, arose not from any public 
order of the British Council, but from a variation in 
the principle upon which the Courts of Admiralty pro- 
nounced their decisions. These decisions have indeed 
again varied, without any new Orders of Council be- 
ing issued; and, in the higher Courts of Admiralty, 
some of the decisions, which had formed the greatest 
cause for complaint, have been reversed and the prop- 
erty restored. There still remains, however, a heavy 
claim of indemnity for confiscations, which were made 
during the period of these unwarrantable decisions, and 
for which all negotiation has hitherto proved unavailing. 

“3d. Blockades notified to the Minister of the Uni- 
ted States at London, and. thence made a ground of 
capture against the trade of the United States, in en- 
tire disregard of the law of nations, and even of the 
definition of legal blockades, laid down by the British 
Government itself. Examples of these illegitimate 
blockades, will be found inthe notifications of the block- 
ade of May 16th, 1808, of the-coast from the river 
Elbe inclusive—blockade of 11th May, 1807, expounded 
19th of June, 1807, of the Elbe, Weser, and Ems, and 
the coast between the same—blockade 11th of May, 
1807, of the Dardanelles and Smyrna—blockade of the 
8th of January, 1808, of Carthagena, Cadiz and’ St. 
Lucar, and of all the intermediate ports between Car- 
thagena and St. Lucar, comprehending a much greater 
extent of coast than the whole British navy could 
blockade, according to the established law of nations. 

“4th. To these injuries, immediately authorized by 
the British Government, might be added other spuri- 
ous blockades by British naval commanders, particu- 
larly that of the island of Curracoa, which for a very 
considerable period was made a pretext for very exten- 
sive spoilations on the commerce of the United States. 

“5th. The British Proclamation of October last, 
which makes it the duty of the British officers to im- 
press from American merchant vessels, all of such of 
their crews as might be taken or mistaken for British 
subjects—those officers being the sole and absolute 
judges in the case. 

“For the decrees and acts of the French Govern- 
ment, violating the maritime law of nations in respect to 
the United States, the committee refer to the instances 
contained in the report of the Secretary of State, Jan- 
uary 25th, 1806, to the Senate; in one of which, viz. 
a decree of the French General Ferrand, at St. Domin- 
go, are regulations sensibly affecting the neutral and 
commercial rights of the United States. 

“The French act next in order of time is, the decree 
of November 21, 1806—declaring the -British Isles in 
a state of blockade, and professing to be a retaliation 
on antecedent proceedings of Great British violating 
the law of nations. . : 

“This decree was followed, first by the British order 
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of January, 1807, professing to be a retaliation on that 
decree, and subjecting to capture the trade of the Uni- 
ted States, from the port of one belligerent to a port of 
another—and secondly, by the orders of November 
last, professing to be a further retaliation on the same 
decree, and prohibiting the commerce of neutrals, with 
the enemics of Great Britain, as explained in the afore- 
said letter of Mr. Erskine. > f 
“hese last British orders again, have been followed 
by the French decree of December 17th, purporting to 
be a retaliation on the said orders, and to be put in 
force against the commerce of the United States, as 
stated in the aforesaid letter of Mr. Champagny.” 


(©) Gzoxce R—Instruction to the commanders of our 
ships of war and privateers ; given at our Court at 
Windsor, the 11th day of April, in the 48th year of 
our reign. ae 5 
«Our will and pleasure is, that you do not interrupt 

any neutral vessel laden with lumber and provisions, 

and going to any of our colonics, islands or settlements 
in the West Indies or South America, to whomsoever 
the property may appear to belong, and notwithstand- 
ing sucli vessel may not have regular clearances and 
documents on board; and in case any vessel shall be 
met with, and be in her due course to the -alleged port 
of her destination, an endorsement shall be made on 
one or more of the principal, papers of such vessel, 
specifying the destination alleged, and the place where 
the vessel was so visited. And in case any vessel so 
laden shall arrive and deliver her cargo at any of our 
colonies, islands or settlements aforesaid, such vessel 
shall be permitted to receive her freight, and to depart, 
either in ballast, or-with goods that may be legally ex- 
ported in such vessel, and to proceed to any unblock- 
aded port, notwithstanding the present hostilities, or 

any future. hostilities which may take place; and a 

passport for such purpose shall be granted to the vessel 

by,.the Governor, or other person, having the chief civil 

command insuch colony, island or settlement... G. R.” 

(Ò. Can any thing be more important to the United 

States, than to ascertain with unequivocal certainty 

the ‘true. principle upon which the Orders in Council 

are founded? If, as I conscientiously believe, they are 
founded upon the principle of exclusive dominion upon 
the ocean; what would be the effects of a war with 

France, which is recommended as, a palliative by some 

gentlemen? . Would. it not be to rivet‘upon the Uni- 

ted States the commercial’ shackles under which they 
are now groaning? In what character would this na- 
tion act with Great Britain in the war t. As a colony, or 
asan independent nation? In the event of success in 
establishing the principle of the war, the exclusive do- 
minion of Great Britain on the ocean; what share of 
jurisdiction would she deal out to the United States? 

What share could her rivals expect from her domincer- 

ing pride, her spirit of monopoly, and her mercantile 

cupidity? Fellow citizens! ponder upon these ques- 

tions! l 
(d) The following paragraph contains an extraordi- 

nary example of Mr. Canning’s provarications. Tt is 

taken from his letter to Mr. Pinkney, of the 22d No- 
vember last. ‘The object of writing this letter, appears 
principally to have been, to prepare Parliament, now 
probably in session, by anticipation, for the explana- 
tion of an assertion made by him to the preceding 
Parliament, It is presumed, he thought this assertion 


necessary to induce Parliament, to give his energetic’ 


Orders in Council the form of law. Hear him, in his 
own words— - 


10th Con. 2d Sess.—13 


“Jt is to to these missions that I particularly referred, 
when I said that I had ‘more than once expected you 
to open a correspondence with me upon the subject 
of the Orders in Council’ This expectation’ it was 
that alone prevented the sending instructions to Mr. 
Erskine to reply to the note addressed to him by Mr. 
Madison, on the 25th of March, in answer to that, 
note of Mr. Erskine’s in which he communicated the 
Orders in Council, and in allusion to these missions, 
particularly to that of the Osage, and to the expecta- 
tion which had been founded here, upon the. return 
here of that vessel after its voyage to France, it wasy, 
that I made that declaration in Parliament which, I 
see, has been the subject of some misapprehension, 
(I will not say misrepresentation) in America, that 
‘since the termination of Mr. Rose’s mission, the 
American Government had not made any communica- 
tion here in the shape of remonstrance, or in a tone of 
irritation.” ; 

The public.will doubtless be surprised to be informed, 
that previous to Mr. Canning’s making this unfounded 
assertion in Parliament, he had not only received from. 
Mr. Pinkney the most pointed and eloquent remon- 
strance against. these Orders in Council, within a very 
few days after they were first issued, but that he had 
also previously received the most formal and urgent 
remonstrance from Mr. Madison, dated —— day of 
, through Mr. Erskine; the medium of communi- 
cation pointed out by himself. I had, on a former oc- 
casion, made such observations in the Senate upon 
this profligate conduct, as it appeared to me to merit. 
The repetition therefore was deemed unnecessary in 
this debate, although the subject was intimately con- 
nected with it. But as those observations have never 
found their way to the public view, and as it is deemed 
highly- important that this transaction should appear - 
in its true character before the public, I have thought 
proper to subjoin it by way of note ; and merely to- re- 
mark, that the assertion made by Mr. Canning was a 
false suggestion, both in its essence, and in its conse- 
quences; and even, according to the most indulgent 
construction of Mr. Canning’s own dexterous expla- 
natory equivocation, it is an intentional suppression 
of the truth. How far the British Parliament will be 
pleased, or feel itself disrespected, in being thus en- 
trapped into a measure, involving the deepest interests of 
that country, is for its exclusive determination. But it 
must be peculiarly aggravating to the American peo- 
ple to be informed, that an attempt has been made to 
blot them from the list of independent nations, to colo- 
nize, and to tax them, upon no better foundation than 
a mere Ministerial stratagem. 


Extracts from the Journals of the House of Commons. 

: u Mercuri, 8 pre MARFIL} ` 

« Anno 13, Georgii Regis, 1726. 

« Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased to 
give directions, that the memorial presented to His 
Majesty on Thursday last, by Monsieur de Palm, the 
Imperial Resident, may be laid before this House. 

& Ordered, That the said Address be presented to 
His Majesty by such members of this House as are 
of His Majesty’s most honorable Privy Council.” 

“ Lung, 13 prs Martin; f 

RTS « Anno 13, Georgii Regis, 1726. 

“And a complaint being made to the House, that 
the substance of the said memorial had been printed 
and published in a paper, entitled; 
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« Translation of the memorial presented in Latin to 
the King of Great Britain, by Monsieur de Palm, the 
Imperial Resident, upon the Speech of his Britannic 
Majesty made.to the two Houses of his Parliament on 
the 23-17 of January, 1726-7. 

« The said printed paper was brought up to the table, 
and read. 

“The said printed paper is bound up with the other 
papers of this session. 

“ Resolved, nemine contradicente, That an humble 
Address be presented to His Majesty, to express the 
highest resentment of this House at the affront and 
indignity offered to his Most Sacred Majesty, by the 
memorial delivered by Monsieur de Palm, the Empe- 
ror’s Resident, and at his insolence in printing and 
dispersing the same throughout the Kingdom; to de- 
clare their utmost abhorrence of this audacious manner 
of appealing to the people against his Majesty, and 
their detestation of the presumptuous and vain attempt, 
in endeavoring to instil into the minds of any of His 
Majesty’s faithful subjects, the least distrust or diffi- 
dence in his most sacred royal word : 

“To return His Majesty the thanks of this House 
for his care and vigilance in discovering the secret and 
pernicious designs of his enemies, and his goodness in 

_ communicating to his Parliament the dangers that 
threatened this Kingdom; and to assure His Majesty 
that this House will stand by, and support His Majes- 
ty against all his open and secrct enemies, both at home 
and abroad ; and effectually defeat the expectations of 
all such as may have in any manner countenanced, en- 
couraged, or abetted, the disturbers of thepublic tran- 
quillity, in this extravagant: insult upori His Majesty ; 
or flattered them with hopes, that an obstinate perse- 


verance in their destructive measures could stagger the |- 


firmness of the British nation in vindication of His 
honor and in the defence of their rights and privi- 
leges? ; 

“ Ordered, That a committee be appointed to draw 
up an Address, to be presented to His Majesty, upon 
the said resolution. 


“ VENERIS, 17 pre Mantix; . 
« Anno.13, Georgii Regis, 1726. 

“The Speaker reported, that both Houses did, yes- 
terday, attend His Majesty with their Address; to which 
His Majesty was pleased to give this most gracious 
answer: ; 

“My Lonvs anv GrxrugmeN: Your unanimous 
concurrence in this dutiful and affectionate address 
gives me the greatest satisfaction. The just concern 
you express for my honor, and the dignity of the Crown, 
_ is very becoming a British Parliament; and this fresh 
proof of your confidence in me will convince the world 
that all attempts to divide our hearts and interests will 
be vain and ineffectual.” 


Tuespay, February 14. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made by Mr. Hi.tuovse yesterday ; and 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to examine | 


and report whether any, and what, further regulations 
or provisions are necessary to. check the allowance or 
payment of extravagant claims, or unreasonable ac- 
‘counts, and to prevent an improper expenditure of pub- 
lic money ; and-that the committee be authorized to 
call on the several Departments for such information 
and papers as may be necessary to aid them in their in- 
quiry; and to report by bill or otherwise. 


Ordered, That Messrs. Gives, HILLHOUSE, and 
CRAWFORD, be the committee. 

Mr. Grece, from the committee appointed on 
the subject, reported a bill authorizing an aug- 
mentation of the Marine Corps; and the bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. Grece also reported a letter and estimate 
from the Secretary of the Navy, on the subject, for 
consideration. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 

{a bill, entitled “An act extending the right of 
suffrage in the Indiana Territory,and for other pur- 
poses ;” also, a bill, entitled “An act for the relief 
of Daniel Cotton ;” in which they request the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The two bills last brought up for concurrence 
were read, and passed to the second reading. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
abill, entitled “An act for the disposal of certain 
tracts of land in the Mississippi Territory, claimed 
under Spanish grants, reported by the land com- 
missioners as antedated, and for other purposes ;” 
in which they request the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


The bill was read and passed to the second . 


reading. 


PARTIAL REPEAL OF THE EMBARGO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 18th instant, viz: 

“That the several laws laying an embargo on all 
ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, be repealed on the 4th day of March next, ex- 
cept as to Great Britain and France, and their depen- 
dencies ; and that provision be made by law for pro- 
hibiting all commercial intercourse with those nations 
and their dependencies, and the importation of any 
article into the United States, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture, of either of the said nations, or of the do- 
minions of either of them.” 


Mr. Bayard moved to strike out the following 
words. 

“Except as to Great Britain and France, and their 
dependencies; and that provision ought to be made by 
law for prohibiting all commercial intercourse with those 
nations and their dependencies, and the importation of 
any article into the United States, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture, of either of the said nations, or of the 
dominions of either of them.” 


Mr. Bayarp addressed the Chair as follows: 

It will be perceived, Mr. President, by the mo- 
tion which I have made to amend the resolu- 
tion offered by the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, that I do not approve of the course 
which it seems the Government have determined 
at length to pursue. The honorable gentleman 
has told us, it is not his plan, and I give him credit 
for the fairness and candor with which he has 
avowed the measures to which he would have 
resorted. He would have raised the embargo 
and declared war against England. Being op- 
posed in this scheme, by a majority of bis friends, 
his next proposition was to issue letters of marque 
and reprisal. Finding, however, that the other 
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Fouse had refused to go even so far, he had, on 
the principle of concession and conciliation with 
his friends, agreed to take the course proposed in 
the resolution, in hopes that our vessels going 
upon the ocean and being captured under the 
Orders in Council, would drag the nation into 
a war; when, he presumed, the war being made 
upon us, we would agree to fight our enemy. 
Sir, it is upon this very ground, and considering 
this as its object, that Lam opposed to the reso- 
lution. England is not our enemy, nor does a 
necessity exist to make herso. Iam not going 
to deny that we have many, and heavy com- 
plaints to make against her conduct, nor shall I 
contend that causes do not exist which might 
justify a war; but I mean to say that policy for- 
bids the measure, and that honor does not re- 
quire it. : y 

The gentleman has painted in very glowing 
colors, the wrongs and insults which we have 
suffered from British violence: he has recorded 
in his catalogue the offensive acts of British 
agents, as well as the injuries, pretensions, and or- 
ders of the Government. Ido not mean to defend, 
nor even to palliate any aggressions, public or 
private, against the rights or honor of our coun- 
try; but sir, I cannot conceal my surprise, that 
this gentleman, so much alive to British wrongs, 
should be insensible to everything which we have 
suffered from France. The gentleman has ex- 
hausted the language of terms of invective and 
reproach against the British Government and 
nation, but he has been silent as the grave as to 
the French. How can it be, that what is wrong 
in Britain is right in France? And where- 
fore is it, that the same acts of France are borne 
with patience, which, proceeding from Britain, 
excite such a spirit ofindignation?. You have the 
-Ordersin Council to complain of; but have you 
not the decrees of His Imperial Majesty? We 
are told that the Orders in Council give us laws, 
regulate our commerce, and degrade us to the state 
of colonies; but do they contain more, ordo they 
extend as far as the imperial decrees? Do they 
make us thore the colonies of Britain, than the 
decrees make. us the colonies of France? And 
are we to invoke the spirit of liberty and patriot- 
ism toa resistance to Britain, while we are tamely 
yielding ourselves to French bondage ? We are 
told of our vessels being forced into British ports 
and compelled ‘to pay tribute; but nothing is 
said of their being invited into French harbors 

_and then seized aud confiscated. 

With all the complaints against the British 
orders, and the silence as to the French decrees, 
ought we not to be surprised in discovering that 
the orders are exceeded in severity and injustice 
by the decrees? Let it be remembered that this 
system of outrage upon neutral rights originated on 
the part of France in the Berlin Decree—that de- 
erce, in effect, forbids neutrals to trade to England 
or her colonies, or to purchase or to carry their 
manufactures or produce. In commencing this 
system, France justified its principle, and com- 
pelled her adversary to retaltate by acts of the 
same injustice against neutrals who submitted to 


it. Tell me which we have first and most to 
blame, the one who set the example, or him who 
followed it? ; pe 

It isa consideration also of great weight, that at 
the time when the Berlin Decree issued, France 
was bound to the United States by asolemn trea- 
ty to permit the trade which that deeree prohib- 
its—a treaty signed by Bonaparte himself, and 
expressly providing for the freedom and security 
of our commerce with his enemy, in the event of 
war: and if the Orders in Council are a viola- 
tion of the laws of nations, they are not, like the 
French decrees, a breach of plighted faith. The 
orders leave to us the direct colonial trade. 

Our intercourse is not interrupted: with the 
colonies and dependencies of Frauce; but the 
decrees interdict all neutral commerce with the 
colonies and dependencies of England, as well as 
withthe mother country. Your very ships which 
entered an English port are “ denationalized,” 
and are liable, after the lapse of any time, though 
performing a voyage otherwise innocent, to seiz- 
ure and confiscation. 

Another feature of injustice and iniquity dis- 
tinguishes.the decrees from the orders. By the or- 
ders our merchants are apprized of the commerce 
which is interdicted.. Full time for the notice of 
the prohibition is allowed, before the property is 
exposed by transgression of the orders, to be con- 
ficated or seized. No‘such forbearance can be 
discovered in the decrees, which are to be indis- 
criminately executed upon the innocent and the 
guilty ; upon those who never heard or could 
have heard of them, in the same manner as upon 
those who, knowingly, violate them. 

Í hope, sir, it will not be understood that I 
mean to defend the Orders in Council, or to ad- 
vise this nation to submit to them; but I could 
wish to direct some portion of the warmth and in- 
dignation which has been expressed against them, 
against those decrees which produced them, and 
which exceed them in iniquity and outrage. ‘The 
avowed object of the gentleman from Virginia is 
a war with England. On this subject I make but 
one question—is it possible to avoid it with honor? 

If this possibility exists, the war ought to be 
avoided. Auditis my opinion that it does exist. 
To this opinion Iam in a great degree led bya 
want of confidence in the sincerity of the disposi- 
tion of our Executive to settle our differences with 
Great Britain. Your measures have not been im- 
partial as to the belligerents, and your negotations 
have not been sincere as to England. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia has called this charge of in- 
sincerity a miserable vision. I believe, sir, it is a 
miserable and melancholy fact; andif you will 
have patience with me, I will furnish proof enough 
to support the belief even of the most incredulous, 

I mean to show that your Government has had 
it in its power to secure peace with Britain by 
the seitlement of the differences hetween the two 
nations, and that the means have not only been 
neglected, but means employed to prevent such a 
settlement from taking place. 

It will be necessary for us to consider what 
those differences were. : : 
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They may be refered to three heads: 

Ist. The rule, as it is called, of the war of 
. 1756. on 

2d. Constructive blockade. 


3d. Impressment of seamen on board of Amer- 


ican merchant vessels. 

I do not mean to say, that there were no other 
causes of complaint, arising from the indiscre- 
tion and insolence of the British commanders ; 
put they had not the character of national differ- 
ences, and would probably have soon ceased and 
been forgotten if the points of controversy be- 
tween the Governments had been amicably ar- 
ranged. To settle the differences which I have 
stated, a negotiation. was opened in London, in 
1803, and carried on till December, 1806. It is 
remarkable, that while this negotiation was de- 
pending and progressing, our Government had 
recourse to a step in its nature calculated to repel, 
instead of to invite the British Government toa 
friendly settlement. In April, 1806, they passed a 
law prohibiting the importation of certain British 
goods. Theacknowledged object of this law was 
to coerce Britain to agree to our own terms. Did 
this law evidence a disposition to be friendly on 
our part, or was it calculated to inspirea friendly 
temper on the part of England ? 

It-was fuel tothe flame of discord. The Brit- 
ish’ Government is not less high-spirited and 
proud than our own, and the attempt to force 
them to terms, was the likeliest course which 
could have been pursued, by provoking retalia- 
tion, to widen the breach between the two 
countries. 

This measure, enforced when negotiation was 
going on, and promised a favorable result, is no 
small proof in my mind, that the Executive was 
satisfied with the fortnsof negotiation, but wanted 
no treaty with England. 

I proceed to inquire whether our differences with 
Britain were not of a nature to be compromised ; 
and if our Government had been sincerely dis- 
posed, whether they might not have retained the 
relations of amity with that Power. 

First, as to the rule of 1756. This rule was 
founded on the principle, that a neutral could 
not aequire a right to trade by the cession of one 
belligerent in time of war, which did not exist 
but was withheld in time of peace. The rule 
was. supported on the principle; that a neutral 
could not come in aid of a belligerent and cover 
its property on the ocean, when it was incapable 
of protecting itself. - 

Tam not going to defend this rule, nor to in- 
quire into its origin. Thus much I will say, that 
if it was the British rule of 1756, it was the ex- 
press rule of the French maritime code in the 
years 1704 and 1744. I will not trouble you with 
the reading the decrees of the French Monarchs, 
which I have on the table, made in the years men- 
tioned, and which prohibit to neutrals any but a 
direct trade to the colony of anenemy. Though 
the rule of 1756 may not be an ancient rule, yet 
we must admit it was a new rule, introduced in 
the present war, and-contrived to ruin or injure 
the American commerce. ; 


France was unable to trade with her colo- 
nies; the United States became her carriers, and 
under our flag, the manufactures of the mother 
country were safely carried to the colonies, and 
the produce of the colonies transported to Europe. 
This trade was certainly as beneficial to France 
as profitable to the United States. Britain only 
was the sufferer, and the rule of 1756 was revived 
in order to take from French commerce the pro- 
tection of a neutral flag. Our Government were 
certainly right in claiming the free enjoyment of 
this profitable trade, but the only question is, whe- 
ther the neutral and belligerent pretension did 
not admit of adjustment by each side making an 
equal concession of points of interest. 

The Treaty of 1806, which the President re- 
jected, fairly compromised the dispute on this 
subject. The eleventh article of that Treaty 
secured to the United States the carrying trade 
of France and her colonies, subject to terms some- 
what inconvenient to the merchant, but render- 
ing itno less beneficial tothe nation. The treaty 
requires that. goods exported from France or 
her colonies in American vessels shall be entered 
and landed in the United States; and when ex- 
ported from France through the United States to 
her colonies, shall be liable to a duty of one per 
cent.,.and from, the colonies to France of two per 
cent., to be paid into our own Treasury. This 
regulation of benefit to the Government, by the 
duty which it gave to it, was of little prejudice to 
the trade, and there is no room to doubt that the 
trade, thus-secured from the spoliations to which 
it was before subject, would have flourished be- 
yond its former limits. 

Our differences, therefore, as to the carrying 
trade so much harassed by the British rule of 
1756, not only admitted of compromise, but ‘was 
actually settled by an arrangement in the Treaty 
of 1806, with which the nation would have been 
perfectly satisfied. , : 

The second head of dispute regards the prac- 
tice of constructive blockades. The complaint on 
this subject was, that blockades were formed by 
proclamations, and that neutrals were compelled 
to consider ports blockaded before which no force 
was stationed. That the principle of blockades 
was extended to unwarrantable limits, is most cer- 
tainly true, and there is no question as to our hav- 
ing just cause to complain of the vexatious in- 
terruptions to which it exposed our trade. The 


present war between France and England is. 


without a parallel. between civilized nations; it 
is not a struggle for renown or ordinary conquest, 
but on the part of Britain for her independence 
and existence. Principles of neutrality or of 
right have been little regarded upon the land 
or upon the ocean; and the question with the 
belligerents has been less what the law of na- 
tions permitted them to do, than what their 
strength enabled them to accomplish. It is un- 
lawful for a. neutral to attempt to enter a block- 
aded port—but a port cannot be. considered as 
blockaded unless a force adequate to the end is 
stationed before it. The blockades, therefore, 
which England created simply by a proclama- 
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tion, were an abuse of which neutrals had just 
cause to complain. s 

The United States did complain, and these com- 
plaints were listened to by the British Govern- 
ment. The tenth article of the Treaty of 1806, 
has made provision on the subject; and though 
England has not renounced the principle of which 
we complain, yet it is qualified by the notice which 
is required to be given to the vessel attempting 
to enter a blockaded port, before she is exposed to 
seizure and confiscation. The provision in the 
treaty would no doubt have corrected in a con- 
siderable degree the abuse from which we had suf- 
fered, and it was our policy to have waited for 
better times for a completer remedy for the evil. 

But, sir, the last head of dispute which I enu- 
merated was made the chief and most important 
ground of complaint against the British Govern- 
ment—I[ mean the searching American vessels for 
British seamen. The right claimed by England 
was to seize her own seamen on board our pri- 
vate vessels. The right to search a public vessel, 
or to seize an American sailor, was never asserted 
by the Government. The claim, however, which 
was insisted on, involved a point of equal inter- 
est and delicacy to both countries. There is no- 
thing novel in the pretension, that a nation en- 
gaged in war had a right to recall her subjects 
from foreign countries, or from foreign. service, 
to assist her in the war. 

Every nation in Europe has claimed and exer- 
cised the right. Our Government has not denied 
it; but the consequences of the manner of exer- 
cising it, have formed the ground of our com- 
plaint.. Has a belligerent a right tosearch a neu- 
tral vessel for her seamen? I should suppose 

‘not. This question between other nations is of 
‘small importance. Between the United States 
and Britain, it is of great magnitude. 

The sameness of manners, habits, language, and 
appearance, render it always difficult. and some- 
times impossible to distinguish between an Eng- 
lish and an American sailor. If the right to search 

, for British seamen were admitted, there would 
no longer be security for the American sailor; 
the right admitted, I have no doubt our navigation 
would be ruined. As an American, therefore, I 
‘would never.concede the principle. Let us see 
however, how the case stands in relation to Brit- 
jan. Her navy is the shield of ber salvation— 
whatever impairs its strength diminishes its pow- 
er and safety. Tenacious as she has ever been 
of personal liberty at home, yet when men are 
wanted for her fleets, the habeas corpus sleeps. 
Her sailors are her right arm, which withers as 
she is deprived of them. From the seductions 
of our maritime service she had everything to 
dread. Our merchants can give her seamen a 
dollar for every shilling which she is able to-af- 
ford them. 
` They shall be better fed, more gently treated, 
and exposed less to hardship and danger. Let 
them find a secure asylum on board our merchant 
ships, and, how soon will the decks be thinned of 
the English ships of war. Which has the most 
at stake on this subject, England or America? 


I will not decide the question; but this is evi- 
dent, that neither will ever unconditionally relin- 
quish the principle for which she has contended. 
At the present crisis, it was impossible for our 
Government to expect the formal abandonment 
by the British Government of this right of search. 
What course, then, should. they have pursued? 
They should have temporized on the point,.as 
Britain was willing to do, and waited for a more’ 
propitious epoch, for the final arrangement of the 
dispute. s Í 

Your Commissioners, who negotiated the trea- 
ty, found thatit was impracticable to obtain the 
cession of the principle for which they contended, 
and upon their own responsibility, to their great 
honor, to preserve the peace of the two countries, 
accepted assurances from the British Ministry, 
which in their opinion, and I have no doubt, in 
fact, would have effectually removed the abuses 
of which we complained. I beg pardon. ofthe 
Senate for reading an extract from the letter of 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, of the 3d of Janu- 
ary, 1807, which contains the assurances to which 
I refer: “We are sorry to add, that this treaty- 
“contains no provision against the impressment 
‘of our seamen. Our despatch of the 11th. of 
‘ November, communicated to you the result of 
‘ our labors on that subject, and our opinion that 
although this Government did not feel itself at 
liberty to relinquish formally, by treaty, its claim 
to search our merchant vessels for British sea- 
men, its practice would nevertheless be essen- 
tially, if not completely, abandoned. That opin- 
ion has been since confirmed by frequent con- 
‘ ferences on the subject with the British Com- 
missioners, who have repeatedly assured us, that 
in their judgment, we were. made as secure 
against the exercise of their pretensions, by the 
policy which their Government had adopted in 
regard to that very delicate and important ques- 
tion, as we could have been made by treaty. It 
is proper to observe, however, that the good effect 
‘of this disposition, and its continuance, may 
‘ depend, in a great measure, on the means which 
‘may be taken by the Congress hereafter to check 
‘ desertions from the British service. If the treaty 
‘is ratified, and a perfect good understanding pro- 
‘duced between the two nations, it will be easy 
‘for their Governments, by friendly communica- 
t tions, to state to each other what they respect- 
‘ively desire, and, in that mode, to arrange the 
‘ business as satisfactorily as it could be done by 
f treaty.” Such was the footing upon which our 
Commissioners were wisely disposed to leave this 
delicate affair. And would to God that our Presi- 
dent, wishing as sincerely as his friends profess 
for him, to accommodate the differences between 
the two countries, had as prudently agreed to the 
arrangement made for him by his Ministers! 
What has been the consequence of this excessive 
anxiety to secure our seamen? Why, that.your 
service has lost more sailors in one year of em- 
bargo than it would have lost in ten years of im- 
pressment. 

But, sir, in this lies the secret—a secret I will 
dare to pronounce. Your President never meant 
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to have a treaty with Great Britain. If he had 
intended it, he would have taken the treaty of the 
31st of December, 1806. If he had intended it, 
he would never have fettered the Commissioners 
with sine gua nons which were insuperable. 

It was an invariable article in the instructions, 
to form no treaty, unless the claim to search mer- 
chant vessels for deserters was-utterly abandoned ; 
this was never expected, and at the arduous crisis 
at which it was insisted upon, it was impossible 
to expect it. And yet, rather than temporize 
upon the poiat; rather than accept the actual 
abandonment of the principle, without its formal 
renunciation, a treaty, the work of years, nego- 
tiated by his favorite Minister, and calculated to 
appease the animosities existing between the two 

- nations, is rejected. 

You will bear with me, sir, while J say that 
this precipitate and fatal measure is the cause of 
all the embarrassments which we have felt, which 
we are feeling, and which we are likely to suffer. 
ĮI ask, why was this treaty rejected? We are 
told for two reasons— 

1. Because it contained no engagement against 
the impressment of American seamen on’ board 
merchant vessels. 
` 2, Because of the collateral declaration of the 
British Commissioners, that’ England retained 
the right to retaliate upon France the principles 
of her Berlin Decree, if the United States should 
submit to its execution. 

I have shown, from the public documents fur- 
nished to us by the President, the footing upon 
which our Ministers placed the point of impress- 
ments. he a 

Our.Commissioners considered the assurances 
given by the British Ministers, a better pledge for 
the safety of our seamen than a formal provision 
in the treaty. But if these assurances had even 
not been given, the treaty would not have com- 
promitted our rights, or prejudiced our interests 
on the subject; in the mean time, it would have 
induced more friendly relations, and prepared 
both countries for such further concessions as 
their mutual interests miglit require. Tome itis 
a matter both novel and surprising, to discover in 
our President this strong and unyielding attach- 
ment tó the highest points of our maritime rights. 
I had ‘thought before, that he was not so friendly 
to our Navy, to our merchants, and to our com- 
merce. 

I had thought that he would rather our ships 
were exchanged for farming utensils, and our sea- 
men converted into husbandmen. But now, sir, 
itseems, so highly does he value our navigation, 
that he prefers hazarding all the calamities of 
war, rather than suffer one feather to be forcibly 
plucked from the wing of commerce. , 

Can any one believe that our Government seri- 
ously intended to concludea treaty with England, 
when our Commissioners were instructed to make 
no treaty unless Britain formally consented that 
our merchant flag should protect every deserter 
from her navy? 

The insertion of this sine qua non in the in- 
structions is sufficient to satisfy my mind that 
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there was no sinccrity in the negoliation which 
was carried on with the British Government. 

We have been asked by the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Grues.) whether it can 
be imagined thatsuch men as Kine, Monroes, and 
Pinkney, would have colluded with the Execu- 
live, or, if they would not have borne evidence of 
his insincerity if such had been the fact? Mr. 
King, he tells us, is a Federalist, to whom we 
have lately given proof of confidence and at- 
tachment. Mr. Monroe, he represents of a dis- 
position not likely to be guilty of concealment 
through affection for the Administration; and 
Mr. Pinkney is said, also, to be a Federalist. 

A}l this the gentleman may take as true. But, 
Mr. King, sir, was never engaged in this nego- 
tiation, and, as to Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinkney, 
I most clearly acquit them of any collusion with 
the President, because, so far from colluding with 
him, they have acted against his secret and ex- 
press instructions, Surely, I have no reason to 
doubt the sincere disposition of these gentlemen 
to make a treaty with England, when they con- 
cluded one under the responsibility of acting 
against their orders. No; my charge of insin- 
cerity against the Executive, is founded upon the 
documents, a long time secret, now public, and 
upon the nature of the objections which have 
uniformly obstructed the adjustment of our dif- 
ferences with Britain. 

The second impediment to the ratification of 
the treaty was, the’ declaration of Lords Holland 
and Auckland which accompanied it. What did 
this paper impose upon us? Resistance to the 
Berlin Decree. And, will you permit me to ask, 
whether it was ever your intention to submit to 
that decree? You do not mean to submit to the 
Orders in Council, and does not the Berlin Decree 
go to the extent of those orders? Are you better 
prepared, or more disposed to submit to France 
than to England? No; I hope we shall agree 
to fight, before we consent that either of those 
Powers shali give laws to the ocean. 

I know, at one time, it was pretended that the 
Berlin Decree was designed only as a municipal 
regulation ; municipal, when it declared England 
and her dependencies in a state of blockade, and 
their manufactures and produce liable to capture! 
It is true that the Minister of the United States 
in France, got some such explanation of the de- 
cree from the French Minister of Marine. He 
did.not consider it as derogating from the Treaty 
of 1800, between France and the United States, 
But, when the Emperor is applied to by the 
Grand Judge, his answer is, “that since he had 
‘not thought proper to express any exception in 
‘his decree, there is no ground to make any, in 
‘the execution, with respect to anything whatso- 
ever.” When the Minister of Marine was ap- 
plied to for his construction of the decree, he 
gave his opinion, but affected not to be the proper 
organ of communication on the.subject. In this, 
you see that craft and force were both united for 
the most destructive execution of the decree. 

The decree was allowed to sleep for nearly a 
year; a public Minister delivers his opinion that: 
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it was not to infraet our treaty, and, after our 
property, to an immense amount, is allured by 
these deceitful appearances into French ports, 
His Imperial Majesty declares, in effect, through 
his Minister of. Justice, that the Treaty with the 
United States was not expressed as an exception 
in the decree, and, therefore, its provisions were 
to form no obstruction to its execution. So, sir, 
we have probably lost some millions of dollars by 
our-anxiety to consider this decree as a municipal 
regulation. Suppose, however, it had not de- 
signed what its terms so plainly express—the 
blockade-of the British istes.. In sach case, what 
embarrassment would our Government have in- 
curred by agreeing to the proposition of the Eng- 
lish Commissioners to resist the decree, if exe- 
cuted against our neutral rights? If France had 
confined the execution of the decree to her own 
ports, Britain could not have complained of the 
execution of her own law, within her own juris- 
diction, and we should have had nothing to which 
we were to oppose resistance. But, suppose the 
decree had been executed on the ocean, and you 
had become bound to oppose its execution by 
foree—would your undertaking have been greater 
than the, offer you lately made to England in 
case she would repeal her Orders in Council ? 

I shall, hereafter, have oceasion to view this 
subject in another point of light; but at present, 
I ask, did not Mr. Pinkney mean to tell Mr. Can- 
ning, under his instructions from the President, 
that, if Great Britain would repeal her Orders in 
Council, the United States would resist the exe- 
cution of the French decrees? This is stated in 
the letter of Mr. Canning to Mr. Pinkney, of the 
23d of August, 1808, and admitted, as it is not 
denied, in the letter of Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Can- 
ning of the 8th of October, in the same year. 
Your Government, then, would now agree to the 
terms which they so indignantly repelled when 


first proposed to them; and on the ground. of. 


which, in part, they refused the treaty which 
their Ministers had negotiated. It would seem, 
then, that no other material ground remains for 
the rejection of the treaty than the want ofa 
formal clause to secure our merchant seamen 
against impressment. i i 
Is it your intention ever to have a treaty with 
Britain, or, are the nations always to continue 
in a state of strife and contention? You were 
offered the Treaty of 1794, and you refused it. 
` Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney negotiate a treaty 
in 1806. he President rejects it, and insists on 
a point in the most obnoxious form, which he 
knows will never be conceded, and without the 
concession of which no treaty is ever to be made. 
Does all this look like a sincere disposition to ad- 
just our differences with England ? ; 
Itis of importance, Mr. President, to consider, 
in the late negotiation, who were_the men in 
-power in the respective countries. Can our Pres- 
ident expect ever to see an English Administra- 
tion more disposed to treat upon favorable terms 
with this country, than the Fox Administration ? 
The name of Fox is the most grateful English 
name that is known to an American ear. - From 


my childhood, I have heard that Fox was the 
friend of America. He was the early champion 
of our rights when Britain first attempted to de- 
prive us of them. His voice was always raised 
in our favor, ia opposition to the power of the 
Crown. Fox was at the head of the ancient 
Whig interest of England, anda firm supporter 
of the principles of freedom. He was, too, a 
philanthropist, and deemed, in sentiment, by 
some, a citizen of the world. He was, addition- 
ally, sir, a French citizen—as well as our worthy 
President. 

I hope it will not be thought that I mention 
with any invidious view, this last circumstance. 
I state it, only, for the material purpose of show- 
ing the community of character between these 
great men, which recommend them to the frater- 
nization of the French people. If Mr. Jeffer- 


‘son was not willing to accept the treaty which 
‘Mr. Fox offered him, from what administration 


in England can he ever expect a better ? And 
may I not ask, also, if he can look to men in the 
United States in whom he will have more confi- 
denee, for their skill and integrity, than in those 


| whom he employed in the late negotiation? We 


have all heard that Mr. Monroe was his early 
and bosom friend, and we have all seen that he 
has been his favorite Minister. S 

Let us, also, not forget the time when the treaty 
was concluded. No time could have been more 
propitious. It was at the moment when England 
was sinking under the triumphs of her adversary. 
Bonaparte had just broken to pieces the power 
of Prussia, driven the Russians to their frontier, 
and converted their Emperor from an enemy into 
an ally. If you are not satisfied with the terms 
which England was willing to grant you ata 
moment of depression, can you.look ‘for better 
when she has less to fear from your enmity, or to 
hope from your friendship ? 

You find, sir, that your President was favored 
by every circumstance in the negotiation of the. 
treaty which he finally rejected. , 

It is not a little remarkable that he should have 
undertaken to reject this treaty without consult- 
ing the Senate; his Constitutional advisers.: He 
was in possession of a copy of the treaty, while 
the Senate were not allowed tosee it. He would 
not trust their opinions upon it. They might 
have approved it, and the responsibility would 
bave been still greater to have rejected it after 
they had agreed to it. You will pardon me for 
speaking plainly. It is my duty to express my 
conviction, though I may happen to be wrong. 

To me it has always appeared that your Presi- 
dent was taken by surprise when he found a Brit- 
ish Treaty laid at his door. His instructions to 
his Ministers precluded the possibility of a treaty, 
and it never entered his head that they would 
have been daring enough to conclude a treaty 
against his orders. But, the Ministers haviog 
obtained what they considered the substance, dis- 
regarded the form, and sent a treaty as little look- 
ed for as desired. - ~ 

Ido not mean to contend that the President 
was bound to lay this treaty before the Senate, 
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but, in exercising the power to reject it without 
their advice, he took upon himself a great respon- 
sibility, and is answerable for all the consequences 
of an act exclusively hisown. To this act, in my 
opinion, may be.attributed the present embarrass- 
ments of our.country. Had the treaty been aecept- 
ed, our trade would have flourished, as heretofore, 
and with it, our agriculture, manufactures, and the 
fisheries. But it pleased our Chief Magistrate to 
reject it,and every day has since added to the 
gloom which has spread over our country. 

In this condition was the state of our affairs, 
when an unexpected event occurred, calculated 
to inflame to the highest pitch the animosity of 
our citizens against the British Government. I 
allude to the attack of the Leopard upon the Ches- 
apeake, in June, 1807. In relation to this outrage, 
the people of America felt but one sentiment. A 
more wanton, flagitious, and perfidious act was 
never perpetrated. . Itis an-act which America 
never: will, nor ought to forgive, till it.is expiated 
by adequate satisfaction. But still, sir, we must 
restrain our indignation, while we inquire whose 
act it was, and who is.answerable for it. The 

material. inquiry: is, was it, or has it become the 
act of the British Government ? 

The British Minister, as. soon as the news of 
the occurrence reached him, voluntarily and’ un- 
asked, declared that it was unauthorized by the 
Government. He disavowed it in Parliament, 
and the King himself confirmed the disavowal. 

It rested then as:the act of Admiral Berkeley. 
The nation, however, were bound to make satisfac- 
tion fur the injury done us by their public servant. 
If- they refuse adequate satisfaction, they adopt 
the act. The Government. were sensible of this 
obligation, and they took steps to comply with 
it. They sent a special Minister, for the sole 
purpose of making .reparation for the injury we 
fad suffered. This Minister we received, and 
agreed to consider the outrage which had been 


committed, as the act of Berkeley. Considered 
as the act of the Government, it would-have been’ 


án act of open war: ‘You commence a negotia- 
tion as. to the terms of reparation, but, here the 
same spirit which rejected the treaty, baffles. every 
effort (o-accommodate this new cause of offence. 
~.When-informed of the attack upon one of our 
public vessels by a British man of war under the 


orders of an Admiral, our Government had rea- į 


son to apprehend that no individual; however 
high in rank, would have hazarded so daring an 


outrage without the authority of his Government. | 


„With this. view, and to preserve peace and 
tranquillity in our harbors, we may consider the 


President as justified in issuing his proclamation, | 


interdicting the entrance of British armed ships 
into the waters of the United States. .But, sir, 
the moment it was ascertained that the act of 
Berkeley was unauthorized, so soon as. the Gov- 
‘ernment had solemnly disavowed it. and offered 
reparation, the proclamation ought to have been 
“withdrawn. Are-you permitted to punish a na- 
tion for the acts of its subjects, in which it does not 
participate? The law and the practice of civil- 
ized nations on this point, is explicit and uniform. 


| When the subject of one Power offends against 


the sovereignty of another, this will not justify 
retaliation upon other subjects of the same Power 
with the one who offended. It has uniformly 
| been our own doctrine, and it is the common in- 
terest of mankind to maintain it, that in such 
ease you must apply to the sovereign of the party 
offending, and abstain from any aet of hostility 
till he refuse you reparation. This course our 
Government did not pursue; for the act of an 
individual they retaliated against his nation. 

Upon the grounds which have been stated, you 
| May excuse the issuing of the proclamation; but 

what excuse is there for its continuance, when 
| we acknowledge ourselves, in treating for repa- 
| ration, that the act complained of is the act of an 
individual, and not of his Government ? 

A proclamation like the one issued, without 
adequate cause, was a breach of neutrality, and 
a just cause of war. For, to admit into your 
ports and grant succor to the armed ships of .one 
belligerent, while you exclude those of the other, 
is not consistent with that impartiality which 
belligerents are entitled to claim from. neutrals. 
The point was so understood and so felt by the 
British Government, and they required, as they 
had aright to do, thatas they had not commit- 
ted the act complained of, the proclamation, which - 
‘had an Operation or appearance of hostility against 
them, should be recalled. If they refused repara- 
tion, we had a right to redress ourselves, but had 
we a right to take the redress into our own hands, 
and at the same time to require them to make us 
reparation? When you ask justice, you must ex- 
pect to do it. A nation should be as ready to 
perform its duties. as to insist upon its rights. 
The British Government had given sufficient 
evidence of a disposition to grant satisfaction for 
the injury done us, by sending to the country a 
special Minister. for the purpose; that. Minister 
was instructed to.make voluntary reparation, but 
.to. grant none under.the coercion of the procla- 
mation. -In his first-communieation tothe Sec- 
retary of State, he informed him that his powers 
did not allow him to make reparation unless the 
proclamation was withdrawn. The affair was 
then managed with sufficient adroitness to catch 
the popularity of the country ; when it-was known 
that the proclamation ‘must be first withdrawn, 
its revocation aud reparation were proposed by 
the Sectetary as simultaneous acts. Why was 
this proclamation so tenaciously insisted on? If 
you had revoked it, and the reparation offered 
was. deemed insufficient, you would have no diffi- 
culty in renewing it. Itis no task to our Presi-- 
dent to issue a proclamation; at most, we contend 
! only for a point of etiquette, a thing important 
| perhaps in a monarchy but very little respected 

among us Republicans. Give me leave to say, 
| that in this negotiation I soon beeame persuaded, 
| that the difference in question was not to be set- 
tled by itself, but was to stand open in the general 
Ea _If there had been a sincere desire to 


settle it, the paltry measure of the proclamation 
would not have formed an obstacle for a moment. 
Ihave here a new and great proof that the Ex- 
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ecutive is not sincerely desirous of a full and 
friendly settlement of all differences with England. 
It may be difficult:to trace the motive which gov- 
‘erns;. but I-can plainly distover the same spirit 
now, which agitated the nation in 1795;.a spirit 
then subdued by the mighty influence of Wash- 
ington, but which has since risen with increased 
strength, and now dominates. ` 

I consider, sir, that the measures of the Admin- 
istration have been not only insincere, butextreme- 
ly feeble; they will not settle the differences with 
England, and yet have not courage openly to 
quarrel with her.- They pass a non-importation 
act to punish the impressment of seamen and the 
aggressions upon our carrying trade; they exclude 


by proclamation British armed ships from our į 


waters to'avenge the outrage on the Chesapeake ; 
and what benefit to ourselves or detriment to our 
adversary have these measures produced ?. They 
‘are calculated to increase the animosity between 
the nations, but I know of no other effect they 
can produce: So far, indeed, have they been from 
constraining Britain to accede to cur terms, that 
they have rendered her more regardless of our 
rights and interests. She has since given us new 
and more feeling causes of éomplaint. by her 
Orders in Council of the 7th of January, and the 
lith of November, 1807. These orders take from 
us the trade of nearly all Europe. They are the 
counterpart of the French decrees. God forbid 
that I should justify them! I will never admit 
that France or England has a right to make laws 
for the ocean; nor-shall I ever hesitate, when 
they insist on the execution of such laws, to de- 
elare myself for war. Iam as freeas any gentle- 
man:in this‘Senate, to protest against submission 
to the deérees of France or the orders of England ; 
but isnot submission to the decrees as disgraceful 
as submission to the orders? The gentleman 
from Virginia said nothing of the decrees ; nothing 
ofa waf with France—his resentment was con- 
fined to Britain. x y 
‘We have, sir, to choose our enemy between 
these. two nations. We.are hardly equal to a 
contention against both at the same time. 
How does the case stand in relation to them ? 
‘The Emperor first issues his Berlin Decree, inter- 
dicting our trade ‘to England and her colonies; 
England then gave us notice, if you allow France 
to prevent your trading with us, we will not suffer 
you to trade with France. If you are tame enough 
to submit to a French decree, you will surely not 
be too proud to yield to British orders. Assure 
us that you will resist the execution of the decree, 
and we will not retort its principles upon you. 
This our Government declined doing, and left 
England ‘to pursue her own course. Her Gov- 
ernment then issues the order of the eleventh of 
November, retaliating the Berlin decree. I do 
not defend this-.order; but if the Administration 
_had resisted, as they ought to have done, the Ber- 
lin. decree, we should not have seen’ the. order. 


What now is to be done? England insists on 


her. orders, as a measure of retaliation against 
France. Prevail on France to repeal her decrees, 
or agree to resist the execution of them ; and if 


England then executes her orders, I will be-as 
ready as any man to go to war with her. 

No such course has been taken, but what have 
we done? Laid an embargo. And for what | 
purpose did we lay the embargo? This is a. 
subject of conjecture to some; but our Govern- 
ment tell us, it was to preserve our ships, our 
sailors, and our mercantile capital. Some have | 
said'to preserve them from the -operation of the 
Orders in Council. When the embargo was laid 
the Orders in Council were not known in this 
country. ` OT as $ 

Of this fact I want no stronger proof, no stronger 
can exist, than that the President in his Message 
to Congress, in which he recommends the em- 
bargo, says not a word of these Orders in Coun- 
cil. No, the embargo was not produced by the 
Orders in Council, nor by anything which we 
heard from England, but by news which had 
then been recently received from France. , 
We are told the embargo was to save our ships, 
our sailors, and mercantile capital. I do not be- 
lieve that such was its objèct, but if such were 
its purpose, we have been miserably disappointed. 
The embargo for a short period might have been 
a prudent measure. As.a step of precaution, 
to collect our. seamen’and mercantile capital, I 
never have complained of it. But it is insulting ° 


to common sense, to propose it as a scheme of - 
permanent security, as it must daily consume, 
and finally annihilate the objects of its preserva- ` 
tion. Your ships once in, and the danger-known, 
you should have left your merchants to their own 
discretion. They would have calculated ‘the 
profits and the perils, and been determined: by 
the balance of the account, No class of soeiety 
| is more capable of taking care of itself. oe 
It is said we have preserved our seamen. The 
| President has as gravely. repeated this remark in 
his Message, as he recommended to us 'to devise 
means to dispose of our surplus revenue, at‘a‘mo- 
ment when it was evident that the situation of 
our country would drain the Treasury of its last 
dollar. é ; Pn 
Where are your. sailors? They are. not tobe 
seen in your ports. One half that were employed 
by you have passed into foreign service, and many 
that remain, are to be found begging in your 
roads and at your doors. i ae 
| As to our ships and mercantile capital, the one- 
| tenth part of. the loss from decay and waste and. 
want of employment, would have paid for an:in- 
surance against every danger to which. they 
would have been exposed. It is not my inten- 
tion, Mr. President, to detain you with any details 
on this subject, as [should be compelled to repeat 
| the same things which have been stated by other 
gentlemen on a former occasion. But there are 
some general views. of the subject not undeserv- 
ing of notice, which yet remain to be taken. 

If the embargo were ever a measure of. precau- 
tion it certainly has long lost that character. As 
a measure of coercion, it was hopeless:unless com- 
pletely executed. If the party to be coerced 
was pattially supplied, the object was defeated. 

Now I ask you, sir, if your Government ought 
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not to have been acquainted with its own powers, 
its own people,and its own situation, well enough 
to have known that it was impossible for it to 
confine the whole produce of the country within 
ils limits for any length of time? Ought they not 
to have seen the vast temptations which have 
arisen and presented themselves, as well to our 
own citizens as to foreigners, to combine in order 
to break or elude yourlaws? Ought they not 
to have known that with our-extent of coast 
and frontiers, with our numerous waters, that a 
wretched gunboat navy, aided even by ten thou- 
sand regulars, was not capable of covering our 
borders and shutting up the numberless outlets 
of the country ? . Could they expect that patriot- 
ism was to feed and clothe the people of the 
North; or that thousands would submit to starve 
in order to contribute to the success of an ex- 
periment? 

We all know that the opposition to the embar- 
go in the Eastern States is not the opposition of 
a political party, or of a few discontented men, but 
“the resistance of the people toa measure which 
they feel as oppressive and regard as ruinous. 
The people of this country are not to be govern- 
ed by force, but by affection and confidence. It 

„is for them wwe legislate; and if they do not like 
-our laws, it is our duty to repeal them. 

It is madness to talk of forcing submission 
when there is general dissatisfaction. Your Gov- 
ernment is in the hands of the people; it has no 
force but what it derives. from them; and your 
enforcing laws are dead letters. when they are 
once driven to resist your measures. 

It would sir,-be some consolation, amid the 
sufferings which this miserable system has caus- 
ed, if, in looking abroad, we could discover that 
the’ nations who have injured and offended us 
felt its oppression, only equally with ourselves. 

' But.when we find that we have been scourging 
. ourselves for their benefit and amusement, when 
they can tell us with indifference and contempt 
that they feel for us, but. that we must correct 

- our own folly ; instead of ‘meeting with the poor 
comfort which we expected, we are overwhelmed 
with accumulated mortification. 

Was this a measure against France? No; 
the Emperor commends the magnanimous sacri- 
fice which: you have made of your commerce, ra- 
ther than submit to British tyranny on the ocean. 
His Imperial. Majesty never approves what he 
does not like, and he never likes what does not 
comport with-his.own designs. I consider it ad- 
mitted that the embargo was intended to coerce 
England, and that the gentleman from Virginia 
now contends that, if it had been strictly executed, 
it would have had that effect. Nothing has hap- 
pened that common foresight might not have fore- 
seen. The-gentleman:has read to you extracts 
from an English pamphlet, published before the 
embargo was laid, which predicts the very eva- 
sions of the law, the discontents it would pro- 
duce, and the opposition it-would meet with, 
which we all have had the melancholy opportu- 
nity of witnessing. I know the pamphlet was re- 
ferred to for another purpose—to show that Brit- 


ish gold or influence had corrupted or seduced the 
Vermentese before the embargo was imposed. 
The gentleman may believe the fact to be so, if 
he pleases; but I say, sir, that your Government 
here, with all its means of information, ought to 
have known as much about the condition of Ver- 
mont as a pamphleteer on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

| - It seems now to be admitted, and the fact is 
tov evident to be denied, that the embargo has 
failed in its coercive effect upon Britain. The 
want of bread, cotton, or lumber, has neither 
starved her subjects nor excited them to insurrec- 
tion. Some gentlemen have shrewdness enough 
to discover an effect in an English price current, 

| which might, to be sure, have been owing to the 
embargo, or might have been produced by the op- 
eration on the market of some private specula- 
tions. But it has enriched Canada, and has 
taught the islands their policy and ability to live 
without us, s 

© Would to God, Mr. President, that the embar- 
go had done as little evil to ourselves as it has 
done to foreign nations ! 

It is ourselves who are the victims of this mis- 
erable experiment. Your Treasury will. lose at 
least fifteen millions of dollars, and your coun- 
try, in addition, not less than forty. This tax has 
not been so much felt, though it has not in truth 
been less paid, because the embargo has not taken 
the money out of our pockets, but only prevented 
it going into them. This measure has been not 
only ruinous to our interests, but it is hostile to 

ithe genius of our Government. It calls for an 
increase of your regular Army, and a vast aug- 
mentation to your military force., Ten thousand 
bayonets were not sufficient to enforce it, but fif- 
ty thousand volunteers (as I have seen by a bill 
on the table) were to be invited to assist in its 
execution, 

That measure of an Administration which 

j arms citizen against citizen, or requires the sol- 

| dier to act against the citizen, is baneful to lib- 

| erty. If persevered in, there would soon be an 
end of free government. 

The effect is also to be deprecated, upon the 

| spirit of your military. They are called upon to 

| execute the laws they are unable to construe, and, 

| in obeying their orders, are exposed to the com- 
mission of murder. i 

- Your naval forces are sent out to cruise, not 

for enemies, but for defenceless fellow-citizens, 

i and they return to boast, not of a gallant battle, 

| but of a miserable seizure, Which may bring pov- 
erty upon some wretched family in their own 
country. 

; kt has been often said. in defence of the embar- 
go, that the nation had nothing left but that mea- 

ae submission, or war. Can you distinguish 
between the embargo and submission? Can you 

| pretend to say what isa voluntary se!f-restriction 

En as a matter of choice? Gan it be đe- 


nied that it has been forced upon us by the con- 
duct of one or both of the belligerents? And, 
with a full knowledge of the fact, cau you de- 
scribe it as anything but vile, abject submission ? 
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Government to make, in order to preserve peace. 
It will be important for us to understand the na- 
ture and extent of that offer. The proposition, 
no doubt, was made by Mr: Pinkney, in conform- 
ity with his instructions. To avoid error, I will 
take the liberty of reading to the Senate the 
words of Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Canning on the sub- 
ject, in his letter of the 23d of August last: 

«Í had the honor to state to you sir, that it was the 
intention of the President, in case Great Britain re- 
pealed her orders, as regarded the United States, to ex- 
ercise the power vested in him by the act of the last 
session of Congress, entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
President of the United States; under certain conditions, 
to suspend the operation of the act laying an embargo 
on all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of the 
United States, and the several supplementary acts 
thereto,’ by suspending the embargo law and its supple- 
ments as regards Great Britain. I am authorized to 
give you this assurance in the most formal manner.” 

Now, sir, what is the amount of this boasted 
offer? ‘Nothing more than the assurance of our 
Minister of an intention of the President to re- 
move the embargo in case the Orders in Council 
were actually repealed... Great Britain was to re- 
peal her Orders, allow the President to make the 
most of that act with her enemy, and trust to his 
executing his good intention when it should suit 
his good pleasure. The offer to England related 
only to the embargo, when this experimental 
` measure, so far from being injurious to her, was 
adding wealth and strength. I: leaves her navi- 
gation without a rival on the ocean,.and has re- 
stored to her more seamen than she could have 
impressed in ten years. Well may Mr. Canning 
say there is no assignable relation between the re- 
moval of the embargo and the repeal of the Or- 
ders in Council. ; ; 

The President had instructed his Minister to 
assure the British Government that the embarge 
was designed solely as a municipal regulation, 
operating in favor of Britain, if she will relieve 
us from the pressure of a measure adopted against 
her enemy. But, let me ask, was there any offer 
made to res¢ind.the proclamation or to repeal the 
non-importation law? Two measures much more 
offensive and hostile to Great Britain than the 
embargo. With thesé. laws in force, it was a 
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bargo. 
transaction affords, that the Executive has not 
been sincere in his endeavors to restore a good un- 
derstanding between this country and England? 
And therefore it is that I contend war is not un- 
avoidable with that nation. Iconfess;sir, should 
think a war with England, one of the greatest 
evils which could befall this country, not only 
from the sufferings which it would inflict upon it, 
but also from the fatal connexion with France to 
which it would give birth. . 
We have seen what has been the course of the 
Government in relation to Britain; and I will 
beg a few moments to examine what has been 
its conduct in regard to France. The last propo- 
sition made to Britain is well known—the docu- 
ments fully disclose it; but what at the same - 
time was proposed to the French Government? 
This we know little of. We have not heen fur- 
nished with the correspondence with that Gov- 
ernment on the subject. The transaction is cov- 
ered with a dark and impenetrable veil. The 
President tells us in his Message that the same 
proposals were not made to the two belligerents ; 
and it would seem, from what he hints, ‘that the 
offer to France in case she repealed’ her decrees, 
was to join her in the war against England. It 
cannot be denied, that we have lost more. by the 
spoliations, and have been more harassed under 
the arbitrary edicts of France, than of England. 
By the Treaty of 1800, we gave up more than 
twenty millions of dollars which had been seized, 
and confiscated in France. Since that time we. 
are officially informed, that an amount nearly 
equal has been seized, and confiscated or seques- 
tered. She has wantonly burnt our ships on the 
ocean-and made nocompensation. Her Berlin 
decree, of the 21st of November 1806, commenced 
the present system of outrage upon neutral rights. 
In effect it interdicts all trade with England and 
her-colonies.. This is followed by the Milan de- 
cree of the 17th of December, 1807. Under this 
edict an American vessel which has been search- 
ed, or visited against her will, by a British cruiser, 
or is proceeding to, or returning from England, is 
liable to be captured’as good prize. And finally, 
to complete this monstrous system, comes the” 
Bayonne decree, the 17th of April 1808, which 
declares every American vessel, found upon the 
ocean, liable to seizure and confiscation. Op- 
posed to these accumulated violations of our neu- 
tral rights, what step has our Government taken 
against France? i 
Have they passed a non-importation act, issued 
a proclamation, or imposed an embargo? The 
last measure is general in its terms, but is avow- 
edly against England alone. No, they have con- 
tented themselves with memorializing, remon- 
strating, and protesting. Against England we 
took every step short of war, against France we 
have employed nothing but gentle words. Has 
your. Government then shown an equal resent- 
ment against the wrongs suffered from these two 
Powers ? : 


It may be from the habit of enduring; but we 
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do not feel an aggression from France with the 
same quickness and sensibility that we do from 

England. Let us ‘see, sir, the same conduct ob- 
served with regard to both belligerents ; let us 
see the impediments to a friendly settlement with 
Great-Britain removed ; let us witness a sincere 
effort made, to regulate the intercourse of the two 
nations by a treaty formed on principles of mu- 
tual concession.and equal interest, and I will 
‘answer for it, if Great Britain persists in her or- 
ders, that you will find no division in this country, 
on the question whether we shall submit to them 
or resist their execution. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to detain you a few 
moments longer. I am sensible that I have al- 
ready trespassed upon the indulgence of the Sen- 
‘ate, and I shall hasten to conclude the remarks 
which I have thought it of importance to make 
upon the resolution which has been submitted. 

The objects of the resolution are embargo, non- 
intercourse, and non-importation, as to England 
and France and their colonies. The existing em- 
bargo is to be repealed only in part, one-half the 
channel of your rivers is opened, the other half is 
to be embargoed ; and vessels may proceed to sea, 
but they must not pass through the embargoed 
waters. „I can well conceive of one port in the 
United States being embargoed and the others 
‘open; but of an embargo which gives the right 
to every vessel in the harbor to leave it, I confess 
Ihayeno comprehension. I should have supposed 
that the honorable gentleman might have ven- 
tured to repeal the embargo generally, and trusted 
to the provisions on the subject of non-intercourse 
to accomplish what seems to be the object in view, 
in partially retaining it. Sir, it is a strange in- 
fatuation that the name of this odious measure 
should be preserved, when the thing itself is 
-abandoned. 

- And:what, sir, are we to gain by a non-inter- 
course? It can never benefit the nation—it is 
nothing more than a part of that miserable mus- 
quito system, which is to sting and irritate Eng- 
land into acts of hostility. Ihave no doubt she 
sees the object, and she will take care not to give 
us the advantage which would be derived from 
war being commenced on her part. But, I ask, 

-what will be the effect of non-intercourse? Isee 
no other-than that it will require two voyages in- 
stead of one to transport our produce to the mar- 
kets of theinterdicted countries. You carry your 
merchandise to Lisbon, and there deposite it ; and 
from thence it is carried in foreign ships to Eag- 
land and France. Who will pay the expense of 
‘this -circuity of transportation? The United 
States. [t will be deducted from the price of your 
produce. Can the gentleman contrive no system 
which will operate with less severity upon our- 
selves than upon those whom he deems our en- 
emies? If the resolution has no design, but what 
is apparent on-the face of it, it is evident that its 
sole operation is against ourselves. Its inevitable 
effect will be to reduce the profit of what we have 
to sell, and to increase the expense of what we 
have to purchase. Ican perceive also, sir, that 
it will be a measure of unequal pressure upon dif- 


ferent sections of the country, and.that its weight 
will fall heaviest upon that part of the Union al- 
ready too much galled to suffer any addition to 
its burden. The lumber, the live stock, the fish, 
and the articles of common exportation to the 
Eastward will not bear the expense of double 
freights. Will they thank you for repealing the 
embargo, and adopting a substitute which contin- 
ues to shut the ports of the North while it opens 
those of the South? Will they thank you fora 
measure which deprives them even of the mise- 
rable consolation of having fellow sufferers in 
their distress? If this resolution be adopted you 
do nothing to heal the wounds which you have 
inflicted. If New England loses her trade she 
will derive no comfort from its being under a non- 
intercourse, and not under an embargo law. 

It is a part of the resolution, that we are to im- 
port no produce or merchandise from England, 
or France, or their colonies. Do you expect, sir, 
that a law to this effect could. ever be executed, 
in time’of peace?’ As to the manufactures of 
England she can make them the manufactures of 
any country in Europe; she will give you the ex- 
act marks, and stamps, and packages of any place 
to which your trade is open, and she will defy 
you to distinguish her fabrics from those they 
attempt to imitate.. But, sir, the consequence 
chiefly to'be dreaded from such a measure would 


be the practice of smuggling, to which it would 


certainly give birth. Can you expect in one mo- 
ment to change the habits of -a whole country? . 
We know, sir, the power of habit: it is a-second 
nature... Can an act of:-Congress instantly change 
your nature? No, sir—they who can afford it, 
will have what they have been accustomed to. 
They will pay any price for articles, without 
which, perhaps they can scarcely exist. Smug- 
gling must follow—and will follow with forgery 
and perjury in its train, tis the honor and char- 
acter of your trading people which now protects 
you from smuggling. Break down this sentiment, 
habituate them to perjury, destroy the disgrace 
attached to this violation of your law, and you 
lose half the security and means you have in the 
collection of your revenue. 

The complaint has been made, that.while we 
find fault with the measures proposed, we refuse 
to point out the course we would have the Ad- 
ministration to-pursue. I have, sir, no hesitation 
on my part to disclose my opinion, or to offer the 
humble assistance of my advice on the subject. 
In a few words I will tell you what I would do: 
Place England and France upon the same footing, 
by repealing the non-importation act, rescinding 
the proclamation, and repealing the embargo. 
Then ask for, and insist upon adequate reparation 
for the affair of the Chesapeake. Make a treaty 
with Great Britain, if as good terms could be ob- 
tained as those in either of the treaties which have 
been refused. Agree to resist the execution of the 


Berlin Decree,and.ifshe afterwards persisted in her 
Orders of Council, declare war against her.. Such 


would be my course. War would be the last 
resort, and I believe, in my conscience, we should 
never be driven to it, if the course were pursued 
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with a sincere disposition to preserve peace. 
Permit me, sir, to notice one remark of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia, which had 
escaped me, and lam done. The gentleman told 
us that the removal of the embargo was designed 
as a concession to our Eastern brethren. I rejoiced 
to hear this sentiment of forbearance. Suchsen- 
timents. give hopes that the Union may still be 
preserved. We have been led to the brink of a 
iremendous precipice—another false step, and we 
shall be lost in the abyss. Our safety is in tread- 
ing back our steps. We have lost our way. Some 
ignis fatuus bas beguiled us. There is a path of 
safety and honor—the path the nation once trod. 
Let us endeavor to regain it,and invoke the spirit 
of WasuincrTon to lead us once more into it! 

The question was now taken on Mr. Bayarv’s 
amendment, and determined in the negative— 
yeas 8, nays 23, as follows: 

Veas——Messrs. Bayard, Gilman, Goodwich, Hill- 
house, Lloyd, Parker, Pickering, and White: 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Leib, 
Matthewson, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Reed, 
Smith of Marylarid, Smith of New York, Smith of Ten- 
nessee, Sumter, Thruston, Tiffin, and Turner. 

On motion of Mr. HitiHovss to postpone the 
further consideration of the motion, it passed in 
the negative. `. ' 

On the question to agree to the original motion, 
it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 22, 
nays 9, as follows: ath 

Yeas—Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Leib, 
Mathewson, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Reed, 
Smith of Maryland, Smith of New York, Smith of 
Fennessee, Sumter, Thruston, and Tiffin. ; 

Nays—Messrs: Bayard, Gilman, Goodrich, Hill- 
house, Lloyd; Parker, Pickering, Turner, and White. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Gites, Smita of Mary- 
land, and Crawrorp, be the. committee to bring 
in a bill accordingly. f 

Mr. Smıra, of Maryland, from the committee 
to whom was referred. the bill, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of Govern- 
ment, during’ the year 1809,” reported the: bill 
without amendment. 


Wepnespay, February 15. 

On motion, by. Mr. Smita, of Maryland, 

Resolved, That a- committee be appointed, to 
join such committee as may be appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives, to consider 
whether any, and, if any, what, measures ought 
to be adopted for the further accommodation of 
the President of the United States, for the term 
commencing the 4th day of March next, to report 
by bill or otherwise. ki 

Ordered, That Messrs. Surra of Maryland, 
Warg, and Sumrer, be the committee on the 
part of the Senate.. l : 

Mr. Greca gave notice that he should to- 
morrow ask leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
charter of Georgetown. - 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 


Whole, the bill, entitled “ An act making appro- 
priations for the support of Government during 
the year 1809;” and the Prestent having re- 
ported the bill to the House amended, it was or- 
dered to the third reading as amended. ; 

The bill authorizing an augmentation of the 
Marine Corps was read the second time. 

Ordered, That the consideration thereof be 
postponed. ~ 

The bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Wil-` 
liam White and others,” was resumed, and the 
consideration thereof postponed until Monday 
next. 

On motion, by Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, the bill, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
support of Government during the year 1809,” as 
amended, was read the third time, by unanimous 
consent, and passed. 

The bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Dan- 
iel Cotton,” was read the second time, and refer- 
red to Messrs. Waite, Smits of Maryland, and 
SUMTER, to consider and report thereon. 

‘The bill, entitled “ An act for the disposal of 
certain tracts of land in the Mississippi Territory, 
claimed under Spanish grants, reported by the 
land commissioners as antedated, and. for other 
purposes,” was read the second time, and referred 
to Messrs. ANDERSON, FRANKLIN, and CRAW- 
FORD, to consider and report thereon, a 

The bill, entitled “ An act extending the right 
of suffrage in the Indiana Territory, and for other 


-purposes,” was read the second time, and referred 


to Messrs. Pops, Tirrin, and Smits, of Tennesse 
see, to consider and report thereon. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made the 8th instant, that provision ought 
to be made by law, for interdicting all foreign’ 
armed ships from the waters of the United States x 
and having agreed thereto, 

Ordered, That it be referred to Messrs. GILES; 
Smrra of Maryland, and Crawrorp, the commit- 


‘tee’ to whom was yesterday referred the motion 


for ‘the, repeal of the embargo laws, to consider 
and report thereon. 


Tuurspay, February 16. oes 
The bill authorizing an augmentation of the 
Marine Corps was resumed, as in Committee of 
the Whole; on motion, by Mr. Reens to strike out 
the words “one Major,” it was determined in the 
negative—yeas 10, nays 17, as follows : 
| Yxas—Messrs. Condit, Crawford, Franklin, How- 
land, Kitchel, Leib, Mathewson, Moore, Reed, and 
Turner. : 
Nays—Messrs.. Bradley, Giles, Gilman, Goodrich, 
Gregg, Hillhouse, Lloyd, Milledge, Mitchill, Parker, 
Pope, Robinson, Smith of Maryland, Smith of New: 


York, Sumter, Tiffin, and White. 


And no amendment having been made tothe 
bill, on the question, Shall this bill be ‘engrossed 
and read a third time? it was determined in the 
affirmative. ; : 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House agree to the 
resolution for the appointment of a joint commit- 
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tee to consider whether any measures ought to} 


be adopted for the accommodation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the term commenc- 
ing the 4th of March next, and have appointed a 
committee on their part. 

Mr. Gites, from the committee appointed on 
the 14th instant, on the subject, reported a bill to 
interdict the commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Great Britain and France, and 
their dependencies, and for other purposes; and 
the bill was read,and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. Gites gave notice that he should to-mor- 
row ask leave to bring in a bill to provide for the 
better government of the Navy of the United 
States. 

Mr. Greca obtained leave to bring in a bill 
supplementary to the act, entitled “An act to 
amend the charter of Georgetown ;” and the bill 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 

And on motion, the Senate adjourned uatil to- 
morrow. 


Fripay, February 17. 

Mr. Trrrin, from the committee to whom was 
` referred. the: bill, entitled “ An act extending the 
right of suffrage in the Indiana Territory,and for 
‘other purposes,” reported the bill without amend- 
‘ment; and the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and no amendment having 
. been proposed, it was ordered to the third reading. 
Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill authorizing an augmentation of the Marine 
Corps, correctly engrossed ; and the bill was read 

the third time, and passed. 

The bili supplementary io the act, entitled “An 
act to amend the charter of Georgetown,”. was 
read the second time, and referred to Messrs. 
GREGG, FRANKLIN, and T'HRUSTON, to consider 
and report thereon. . 

Mr. Gites asked and obtained leave to bring 
in a bill supplementary to the act, entitled “ An 

~ act for the better government of the Navy of the 
United States ;” and the bill was read, and passed 
to the second reading. ` 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “ An act for imposing additional 
duties upon ‘all. goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported from any foreign port or place,” in 
which they. ask, the concurrence of the Senate. 

The last bill brought up for concurrence was 
read, and passed to the second reading. 

On motion, by Mr. Luoyn, 

’ Resolved, That 4 committee be appointed to 
édufer with the Surveyor of the Public Buildings, 
relative to the accommodation of the Senate at 
the néxt.session of Congress. Aa 

Ordered, That Messrs. Turuston, LLOYD, and 
Gree, be the committee. 

The PRusivent communicated the report of 
the Secretary of War, in compliance with the 
fifth section of the “Act to regulate and fix the 
compensation of clerks ;” and the report was read, 
and ordered to lie for consideration, 

And on motion, the Senate adjourned. 


Wesrovary, 1809, 


Sarcurpay, February 18. 

Mr. FRANKLIN gave notice that he should on 
Monday next ask leave to bring in a bill freeing 
from postage all letters and packets to Thomas 
Jefferson. : 

Mr. Sirs, of Maryland, from the joint com- 
mittee appointed to consider whether any, and, if 
any, what, measures ought to be adopted for the 
further accommodation of the President of the 
United States, for the term commencing the 4th 
day of March next, reported a bill making pro- 
vision for the further accommodation of the 
household of the President of the United States; 
and the bill was twice read by unanimous con- 
sent, aud ordered to lie for consideration. 

The bill, entitled “ An act for imposing addi- 
tional duties upon all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, imported from aby foreign port or place,” 
was read the second time, and referred to Messrs. 
Smita of Maryland, FRANKLIN, and BRADLEY, to 


} consider and report thereon. 


Mr. Turvston, from the committee to whom 
was referred the motion relative to the accommo- 
dation of the Senate, at the next session of Con- 
gress, made report; which was read, and ordered 
to lie for consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSON, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill, entitled “An act for the dis- 
posal of certain tracts of land in the Mississippi 
Territory, claimed under Spanish grants, reported 
by the land commissioners as antedated, aad for 
other purposes,” reported amendments; which 
were read, and ordered to lie for consideration. 

Mr. Warre presented a memorial from sundry 
citizens of the State.of Delaware, praying a re- 
peal of the embargo laws, for reasons mentioned 
in the memorial.—Laid on the table. 2 

The bill supplementary to the act, entitled 
“An act for the better government of the Navy 
of the United States,” was read the second time, 
and considered as in Committee of the Whole; 
and the Prestpent having reported the bill to the 
House amended, on the question, Shall this bill be 
engrossed and: read the third time as amended ? 
it was determined in the affirmative. pes 

The PRESIDENT communicated the petition of 
a number of French citizens of the Territory of 
Michigan, praying that Congress would authorize 
an edition of the laws relating to that Territory, 
as well as the most important generaklaws, in the 
French language, for reasons mentioned in the 
petition; which was read, and referred to Messrs. 
Turuston, BRADLEY, aod MITCHILL, to consider 
and report thereon. : -l 

The bill, entitled “ An act extending the right 
of suffrage in the Indiana Territory, and for other 
purposes,” was read the third time, and passed. 


-Monnay, February 20. 


Mr. Grece, from the committee to whom was 
referred the bill supplementary to the act, en- 
titled “An act to amend the charter of George- 
town,” reported amendments; which were read, 
and ordered to lie for consideration. 

Mr. Gites submitted the following motion: 


seta locate 
e 
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Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of amending the act, entitled “An 
act to establish the judicial courts of the United States,” 
in such a manner as that the circuit and district courts 
of the United States shall be subjected to,and be regu- 


lated by, the laws of the several States in which they 
shall be held, which are now in existence, or may here- 
after be enacted, regulating the issuing of process, the 


proceedings thereon, and the suspension thereof: Pro- 
vided, The same shall not extend to process on behalf 


of the United States. 

Mr. Frankiin asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill freeing from postage all letters and 
packets to Thomas Jefferson ; and the bill was 
read, and passed to the second reading. 

The bill to interdiét the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and Great 
Britain and France, and their dependencies, and 
for other purposes, was read the second time, and 
considered as in Committee of the Whole; and 
the Presivent reported the bill to the House 
amended. 


On motion, by Mr. Resp, to strike out of the 


14th section, the following words: “and to cause 
to be issued, under suitable pledges and precau- 
tions, letters of marque and reprisal against the 
nation thereafter continuing in force its unlawfut 
edicts against the commerce of the United States,” 
it was determined in the negative—yeas 11, nays 
14, as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Condit, Franklin, Gilman, Goodrich, 
Hillhouse, Lloyd, Mathewson, Parker, Pickering, Reed, 
and Sumter. 

Naxs——Messrs. Anderson, Crawford, Gaillard, Giles, 


Gregg, Howland, Milledge, Moore, Robinson, Smith of 


Maryland, Smith of New York, Smith of Tennessee, 
Tiffin, and Turner. 

And the bill having been further amended, on 
the question, Shall this bill be engrossed and read 


a third time as amended? it was determined in. 


the affirmative. 
Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill supplementary to the act, entitled “ An act 
for the better government of the Navy of the 
United States,” correctly engrossed ; and the bill 
was read the third time, and: passed. l 
. The Senate resumed, asin Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the amendments re- 
ported by the select committee to the bill, entitled 
& An act for the disposal of certain tracts of land 
in the Mississippi Territory, claimed under Span- 
ish grants, reported by the land commissioners as 
antedated, and for.other purposes ;” and, having 
agreed thereto, the Presipent reported the bill 
to the House amended accordingly. And the bill 
having been further amended, it was ordered to 
the third reading, as amended. - 
The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill making provision for the further 
accommodation of the household of the President 
of the United States; and the bill having been 
amended, the PresipEnT reported it to the House 
accordingly. On the question, Shall this bill be 
engrossed, and read the third time, as amended ? 
it was determined in the affirmative. 
Oa motion, the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, February 21. 


The credentials of Josera ANDERSON, appointed 
a Senator for the State of Tennessee, by the Ex- 
ecutive of that State, from and after the expira- 
tion of the time limited in his present appointment, 
antil the end of the next session of the Legisla- 
ture thereof, were presented and read, and ordered 
to lie on file. eS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion submitted yesterday, and, ; 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of amending the act, 
entitled “ An act to establish the. Judicial Courts 
of the United States,” in such à manner as that 
the Circuitand District Courts of the United States 
shall be subjected to, and be regulated by, the laws 
of the several States in which they shail be held, 
which are now in existence, or may be hereafter 
enacted, regulating the issuing of process, the pro- 
ceedings thereon,and the suspension theréof: Pro- 


vided, The same shall not extend to process on 


behalf of the United States. . 
Ordered, That Messrs: Gites, BAYARD, and An- 
pERSON, be the committee to consider and report 
thereon. et 
~The bill freeing from postage all letters ‘and 
packets to Thomas Jefferson was read the second 
time,and consideredasin Com mitteeof the Whole; 
and no amendment having been proposed, on the 
question, Shall this bill be engrossed and reada 
third time? it was determined in the affirmative, 
The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill supplementary to the act, entided 
c An act to amend the Charter of Georgetown p” 
and the PrestpenT having reported the bill to the 
House amended, on the question, Shall this bill 
be engrossed and read a third time? it was deter- 
mined in the affirmative. ies ; 
Mr. Trrrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill making provision for the further accommoda- 
tion of the household of the President of the Uni- 
ted States correctly engrossed ; and the bill was. 
read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. Tirrin. from the committee, reported the 
amendments to the bill, entitled “An act for the 
disposal of certain tracts of land in the Mississippi 
Territory, claimed under Spanish grants, reported 


by the commissioners as antedated, and for other 


purposes,” correctly engrossed; and the bill was 
read tbe third time, as amended. > 
Resolved, That this bill pass, with amendments. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill to interdict the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and 


France, and their dependencies, and for other pur- 


poses, correctly engrossed; and the bill was read 
the third time, and the blanks filled—section three, 
with the wordstwentiethand May in two instances. 
On motion by Mr. Bravtey, the words, “or 
being pursued by the enemy,” were stricken out of 
the first and third sections, by unanimous consent, 
Mr. Lrovn addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. President: When the resolution on which 
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this bill is founded was brought 

expected it would have been advocated—as a 
means of preserving peace—as a menace to the 
belligerents, that a more rigorous course of con- 
duct was about to be adopted towards them, on 
the part of the United States, provided they con- 
tinued to persist in their injurious decrees, and 
Orders in Council—as giving us time to prepare 
for war—or as a covert, but actual war, against 
France and Great Britain. 

Lfeel indebted to the honoable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Grtzs,) for not only having very 
much narrowed the consideration of this subject, 
but for the open, candid, and manly ground he 
has taken, both in support of the resolution and 
the bill. I understood him to avow, that the ef- 
fect must be war, and that a war with Great 
Britain; that, notwithstanding the non-intercourse 
attached to this bill, the merchants would send 
their vessels to sea; those vessels would be cap- 
tured by British eruisers; these captures would 
be résisted; such resistance would produce War, 
and that was what he both wished and expected. 
I agree perfectly with the gentleman, that this is 
the natural progress, and must be the ultimate 
effect of the measure; and I am also glad, that 
neither the honorable Senate nor the people of 
‘the United States can entertain any doubts upon 
the subject. 

T understood the gentleman also to to say, that 
this was a result he had long expected. Now, sir, 
-as there have been no recent decrees, or Orders in 
Council issued, if war has been long looked for, 
from those now in operation, I know not what 
excuse those who have the management of our 
concerns can offer to the people of the United 
States, for leaving the country in its present ex- 
posed, naked, and defenceless situation. 

What are our preparations for war ? After be- 
ing together four-fifths of the session, we have 
extorted a reluctant consent to fit out four frigates. 
‘We have also on the stocks, in the navy yard and 
elsewhere scattered along the coast, from the Mis- 
sissippi tọ. the Schoodick, one hundred and sev- 
enty gunboats, which, during the summer season, 

' and under the influence of gentle western. breezes, 
may, when in commission, make out to navigate 
some of our bays and rivers, not, however, for any 
effectual purposes of defence, for I most consci- 
entiously believe, that three stout frigates would 
destroy the whole of them; and of the enormous 
expense at which this burlesque naval establish- 
ment is kept up, we have had a-specimen the pre- 
sent session, by a bill exhibited to the Senate, of 
eight’hundred dollars for medical attendance, on 
a single gunboat fora single, month, at New Or- 
leans. . If other expenditures are to be made in 
this ratio, it requires but few powers of calcula- 
tion to foretell that, if the gunboats can destroy 
nothing else, they would soon destroy the public 
Treasury. 

We have also heard of a project for raising fifty 


thousand volunteers, which has, I believe, been ; 


very properly stifled in its birth, and we bave ap- 
appropriated, during the present session, ove hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars towards the erec- 


imported merchandise, 


rates, without 
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stated, because the amount of them cannot be ac- 
curately ascertained. A part, and a considerable 
part, of the money now on hand, docs not belong 
to the public. It is the property of the merchants; 
it is deposited in the Treasury as ina bank, to be 
checked for, whenever that commerce, which Mr. 
Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, most emphati- 
cally says, our country will have, shall be again 
reopened. 

‘And thus situated, what are the projects offered 
for replenishing the public coffers in future? It 
is the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
develope the resources of the nation, and to point 
out new sources of supply, whenever the usual 
channels aré impeded. He has designated three 
modes. The first, if executed, embraces, in my 
view, and I am sorry to say it, a marked viola- 
tion of the public faith. It is the suggestion of 
stopping drawbacks on merchandise, which, in 
many instances, the merchants, from a reliance 
on the stability of your laws, and the integrity of 
the Government, have imported expressly for ex- 
portation, and not for domestic use or consump- 
tion in this country, and which exportation you 
have prevented them; alike contrary to their in- 
clinations and their interests, from making fora 
longer period than ever was known or endured 
in any other nation. l 

The second project is one which, in my opin- 
ion, would do little honor ‘to the genius of any 
man. Itis a sweeping project for doubling, at 
the moment, the duties on every description of 
on which a duty is now 
payable. Withont notice to the merchant, with- 
out inquiry, without discrimination, without dis- 
tinetion between the necessaries of the poor man 
and the luxuries of the rich one; between the in- 
dispensable raw materials of the manufacturer 
and the useless decorations of fashion. By which, 
bohea tea and Madeira wine, brown sugar and 
cosmetics, coaches and carpenters’ tools, are all, 
by a single stroke of the pen, raised in the same 
ratio; anda duty of 100 per cent. on the present 
favor or affection, equally recom- 
mended to be imposed on the whole of them. 

The third project is certainly not a novel one; 
itis simply that of shifting: the burden. off our 
own shoulders on to those of our successors» it is 
that of borrowing money on loans. 

I have been, sir, among those who have re- 


spected the intelligence and acuteness of the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury. Ihave thought the office 
very ably filled; nor has my- estimation of his 


_of that country with 


% 
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talents been diminished from the few personal 
conferences I have-had with him ‘since I have 


been in this city; but if his. fame rested on no 
firmer a basis than the reports made to Congress 


‘the present session, in relation to enforcing the 


embargo, laws, and to our fiscal concerns, then an 
infant’s breath might easily burst the bubble. At 
any rate, it may very traly be said, that if such 
are our préparations for commencing, and our 
resources for continuing’ a war, they are those 
which will serve neither to inspirit ourselves, nor 
to frighten our enemies. ` 

If we are to have war, with whom is it to be 
prosccuted—not in terms I mean, bat in fact? 
Certainly not with France. Fer few possessions 
in the West Indies have probably, by this time, 
ceased to belong to her, and. between her Euro- 
pean territories and the United States a gulf in- 
tervenes, a. power is interposed, which neither the 
Emperor of the West nor the King of the Two 
Americas can either fathom or resist. ; 

It then appears; if we we are to have war, itis 
to be a covert war, with’the two belligerents, but 
in reality an actual war with Great Britain alone, 
and not a war with both France and Great Brit- 
ain, a8 the face of this bill seems to import. 

If this be the determination of our Govern- 
ment, and the war is to commence at a future 
day, and not instantly, what is the course which 
policy would dictate to this country to pursue ? 
Certainly not a prohibition of the importation of 
her manufactures. A long period of years must 
elapse before we can furnish for ourselves many 
articles we reveive from her even of the first neces- 
sity, or those which, from habit, have become 
such to us. We should, therefore, sedulously en- 
deavor, not only to guard against exhausting our 
present stock, but to adopt every means in our 
power to replenish it, 

It would. be‘expedient to throw wide open the 
entrance of our ports for importations, to over- 
stock as much.as possible the United States with 
British manufactures. This would procure for 
us a double advantage; it would promote our 
own accommodation; by giving us. the means of 
commencing and prosecuting war with fewer 
privations, and it would powerfully tend to unite 
the interests of a‘certain class of the inhabitants 
our own—for, as the mass 
of importations from Great Britain are made on 
long. credits, should a war ensue before such 
credits are cancelled, it is obvious, that, until the 
conclusion of the war, those debts could not be 
collected, and this circumstance alone, to a cer- 
tain extent, might operate as a preventive check 


to war, or, at any rate, would secure in the bosom |. 


of the British nation a party whose interests and 
feelings would be intimately coanected with a 
speedy return of peace: l 

By adopting a non-intercourse antecedent to a 
state of war, our own stock of supplies becomes 
exhausted, the British merchants have time and 
notice given them to collect, oralienate, by assign- 
ment, their debts in this country. A warning is 
given them to buckle on their armor ; their good 
disposition towards us is not only changed, but 

10th Con. 2d Szss.—14 


embittered, and the very persons, who, in the-one 
case, might possibly prevent a war, or be instru- 
mental in effecting the restoration of peace, would 
in the other, probably be among the most willing 
to rusù into the contest, from the impulse of: tem-. 
per, and from the conviction that their own cir- 
cumstances would not be deteriorated by its con- 
sequences, ee 
A non-intercourse would also be’attended: with 
great hazard and disadvantage. It would be as 
well: understood by others as by ourselves; it- 
could alone be considered as the precursor of war5 
and the blow would be struck, not when we were 
prepared, but when our opponents were ready for - 
the contest; and should this bill go into opera- 
tion, it is very possible, that during the ensuing 
Summer, some of our cities may ‘exhibit heaps of 
ruins and of ashes, before expresses could. con+ 
vene at the-seat of Government even the heads 
of our departments. oo i 
Another evil would arise, and that a perma- 
nent one; whether a non-intercourse eventuated 
in war or peace, it would materially and adversely 
affect both the habits of the people‘and the rev- 
enue of the State.. Many of the articles which 
are now imported ‘from Great Britain are indis- 
pensable for our comfort, and some of them for 
our existence. “The people cannot do without 
them: the consequence must be, that, instead of 
being. regularly imported, the articles -will be 
smuggled into this country, and thereby the price 
not only becomes greatly enhanced. to the con- 
sumer, but the duties are wholly lost to the Gov-. 
ernment. e i ace 
Hitherto, the revenue of the United States aris- 
ing from impost has been collected with a-degree 
of integrity aud punctuality highly honorable and 
unexampled‘in the history of commercial nations. 
This successful collection of duties has not how- 
ever been effected by the employment of swarms 
of revenue officers, spies, and informers,’as in 
other countries ; it has been infinitely more effec- 
tually secured, by an honorable pride of char- 
acter, and that sentiment óf. affection which‘was 
naturally excited in the hearts of freemen towards 
the Government of their- choice; and a,,Govern- 
ment under which, in the main, they. have expe- 
rienced much prosperity. But barriers of this 
description, like other high-toned sentiments’ of 
the mind, being once broken down, can with -dif- 
ficulty be restored, and the’ chance of materially 
impairing ‘this, in- reality, “eheap defence of na- 
tions.” should, in my opinion, of itself, afford:a 
sufficient reason for the rejection of all measures 
of doubtful policy. i 5 E 
In-a country nearly surrounded by, and every 
where intersected with, navigable waters, encom- 
passed -by a frontier beyond the ability of ten 
Bonapartean armies.to guard, and inhabited by a 
race of men unrivalled for hardihood and enter- 
prise, and at presént in a state of poverty, the 
temptation of great prices- will be irresistible— 
for there is no truism in morals or philosophy 
better established than the commercial axiom, 
that demand will ultimately furnish a supply. 
~ There are, undoubtedly, periods in the history 
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of a nation, in which a contest would be both, Then followed in succession, on the part of 
honorable and indispensable, but it should ever | France, the Milan and Bayonne decrees. The last 
be the result of great deliberation, and in an ex- of which dooms an American vessel to condemna- 
tended republic, perhaps, of necessity. That gov- | tion from the exercise of a right universally ac- 
ernment is most wise and most patriotic, which so | knowledged to belong to belligerents, and. one 
conducts the affairs of the nation over which it | which the neutral has no possibility of prevent- 
_ presides, as to produce the greatest ultimate good; | ing, that of being spoken with by an enemy crui- 
and when a nation is attacked at the same time | ser, which from her superior sailing there was no 
by two assailants, it is no reflection on its honor or possibility of avoiding. In point of principle, this 
its bravery, to.select its opponent; and on prin- | is the most outrageous violation of neutral rights 
ciples of reciprocity, independently of those of in- | ever known, and this, too, took place under the 
terest, the first aggressor would. undoubtedly be | existence of a treaty made within a few years by 
entitled to the first notice. the same person who issued these very decrees. 
Who then has been the first aggressor? I an-| While with Great Britain we have no treaty, and 
swer, France. The Berlin Decree is in a great whose orders are expressly bottomed upon and 
measure the cause of our present difficulties. In | limited in duration by the French decrees, and 
justification of France in doing this, I know gen- issued after having given twelve months’ notice 
tlemen resort to the convention between Russia | of her intention to oppose them in this way, and 
and Creat Britain in 1793, to prohibit a supply of | the Orders in Council are even as yet not co- 
grain to France; but thisis by no means sufficient | extensive in principle with the French decrees. 
justification to France, even without referring to} have, in taking this brief view, confined my- 
a decree to the same effect issued in May of the | self exclusively to the decrees and orders of the 
same year by France, while she was ignorant of) two Governments, without adverting to other 
the secret stipulation between Russia and Great | causes of complaint on either side, I consider 
Britain. myself as warranted in doing this, from the Ameri- 
For a long period, and among most of the mar- | can Government having explicitly taken this 
itime nations of Europe, the right of inhibiting a ground, and made known that, on the removal-of 
supply of provisions to an enemy, was tacitly ac-| the decrees and orders, it would, on our part, re- 
quiesced in, or expressly admitted. This prac-| move the embargo, and restore the accustomed 
tice existed even so long ago as the Mithridatic | intercourse between the two countries, l 
war, and has probably been followed up, without From this consideration of the subject, itir- 
an interval at any one time of fifty years, from the} resistibly follows, that France was ‘the first ag- 
commencement of the Christian era to the pres- | gressor on us, in issuing her decrees—that in point 
entday. Thisattempt therefore of Great Britain of principle. they are much more outrageous vio- 
to injure France, formed no excuse for France to] lations of right than the British Orders in Coun- 
attempt to injure Great Britain by violating the | cil—that the latter originate from, and co-exist 
commerce of the United States. only with the former, and that France should of 
On the 31st of December, 1806, the British | consequence be the first object of our vengeance. 
Government formally notified the American Gov-| The effects of a war with one or the other na- 
ernment, that Great Britain would consider an | tion, would be as distinctly perceptible. With 
acquiescence in the Berlin Decree on the part of | France it would make no difference to us. For 
neutral nations, as giving to her (Great Britain) jas long as she continues ber decrees, commerce 
the right to retaliate in the same way against} with her could not be.prosecuted—no man would 
France. >. : f f be mad- enough while her coast is lined, and the 
Had the American Government, at this period, | ocean covered with British cruisers, to send his 
_manfully and explicitly made known its deter- | vessel to France, where she would meet with cer- 
‘mination to support our rights atall hazards, I| tain condemnation for being even seen and spo- 
have no belief that our present difficulties would | ken with by a British frigate. With France 
ever have existed. therefore, the actual difference arising from pass- 
In May succeeding, advices were received of| ing this bill, and declaring a non-intercourse 
French privateers, under this decree, depredating | would be next to nothing. 
upon American vessels in the West Indies; and} With Great Britain the effects would be re- 
during the same month the ship Horizon, in dis- | versed. No one now doubts her ability or dispo- 
tress, was thrown by the act of God on the French | sition to carry her orders into effect, nor her pre- 
coast, and was seized under the same authority. | paration to extend the theatreof war. If we com- 
In November, 1807, the British, in conformity | menced war upon France, as she would be the 
with their notice, issued their retaliating order. | common enemy of both nations, there is no* 
A prior Order in Council of : January, 1807, had | doubt in my mind that our differences with 
- been issued, but this only affected vessels trading | Great Britain would be favorably settled, that 
between. different ports of France, or between | the commerce of the world, excepting as it. re- 
ports of Franee and her allies; trade always ob- spects France and herallies, would beagain open to 
noxious to suspicion, and one which during war | us, and that a trade, which has hitherto employ- 
must ever be expected in a great degree to berestric- | ed nearly seventy millions of our capital, might 
ted, and which is also interdicted by a standing | beagain accessible to the industry and enterprise 
law of the French Government, passed in 1778, | of our citizens. 
and confirmed by the present Emperor. - Reverse this picture, admitting that you have 
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a war with Great Britain, what will be its con- 
sequences? If your citizens are united; you can 
capture Canada, Nová Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick; when you have effected this, what remains 
next to be done? You have reached the ne plus 
ultra of your ability. Thenceforward your ports 
are hermetically sealed. Privateering, from the 
convoy system adopted by Great Britain, could 
not be successfully prosecuted ; no food for enter- 
prise remains, and thus you would remain, five, 
ten, or fifteen years, as the case might be, until 
the wisdom and good sense of the nation predom- 
inated over its passion, when an accommodation 
would be made with-Great Britain, following her 
example with regard.to her West India conquests 
restoring the captured provinces, enriched by 
American population and industry, and giving us 
perhaps a treaty, still less favorable than the much 
execrated instrument of 1794, which, bad as it was 
said to be, has proved a cornucopia of wealth to 
our country, if it produced nothing less than a 
thirteen. years’ peace and which, to. my view, is 
vastly preferable to its abortive successor of the 
year eighteen-hundred-and six. j 

Asa young people, neither our duty nor our 
interest requires that we should enter into a war 
with any nation without a rational prospect of 
success. If we.areto engage in a war with Great 
Britain, it will be a war of no ordinary cast— 
whose effects and duration no man can distinctly 
foretell; such a war cannot be carried on with 
a divided people, with “restrictive energies,” or 
paper resolutions—it must be a war to be prose- 
euted at the expense of the blood, the treasure, 
and perhaps the prosperity of the-country. 

Such a war ought never to be undertaken by a 
young nation, by a Republican people, unambi- 
tious of conquest, already possessing territory 
enough for “the thousandth generation,” except 
under circumstances of the most urgent necessity, 
and after every honorable, open, and reciprocal 
effort to preserve peace had been in vain attempted. 

In this country it may emphatically be said the 
vox populi is the vor Dei. The Government, 
whatever may be its disposition, cannot go to war 
without the people; and the people, intelligent in 
many parts of the country as their rulers, knowing 
‘their own: interests, and knowing also who will 
have to sustain the burden of the contest, will not 
engage in any but a just and necessary war, and 
then only after the necessity has been made ob- 
vious to their comprehension. Be 

It is the policy of this Government to spread 
information before the people, they can therefore 
judge for themselves. With regard to our foreign 
relations, they have not before them all the facts; 
they have however enough to present to them the 
singular spectacle, that we are about to declare a 
non-intercourse with two nations; with one of 
which it must produce a destructive war, while 
the other enemy, if it be proper so to.style. her, 
who furnishes the root of the system, chuckles at 
the measure we adopt, ostensibly to annoy her— 
praises our embargo, and speaks in the most re- 


cent and official communications of her Govern- 


ment, to us, as joined ina common cause with 


think of the rumors now afloat? 


her; and publicly declares “that the allies of 
‘France and the United States sacrifice; with a 
‘resolution equally generous, their private. con- 
€ veniences, in repelling from.all points the Eng- 
‘lish commerce, and employing. the means cal- 
: culated to promote that end.” goa 

What will the Government of Great Britain - 
and the people of this country, after hearing. this, 
That the 
French Minister, apparently well satisfied with 
his situation, has engaged a house near the city of 
Baltimore ona three years’ lease? That the Pre- 
sident’s confidential Secretary, leaving the duties 
of hisrecent appointment asa captainin the army, 
is going to France, while a six-dollar bearer of 
despatches, I know not whom, 1s going to Eng- 
land; and that even at this moment, when all 
intercourse is to be interdicted, we are, from the 
exuberance of our philanthropy, cutting our own 
throats, and sending cotton seed to France ina 
Government vessel, to teach them how to supplant 
us in the cultivation of the great staple commodity 
of our own country. f 

To say the least of it, the people will perceive 
in a non-intercourse, or in its synonyme, war, an 
uncommon, if fortuitous coincidence with the 
views of one. belligerent, in opposition to those of 
the other, and will not at present, in my belief, 
concur in such: a coincidence if they can consti- 
tulionally prevent it. : ai 

The recollection is yet too vivid, of the enormi- 
ties of the French Revolution; of the more recent 
but still more extended atrocities of her imperial 
Government; the violation of her treaty with 
us; the gross infractions of our rights; the un- 
measured contempt and disgrace she has heaped 
upon us; to permit fora moment the people of 
this country, either in terms orin substance, to 
join with her “in a common cause to repel from 
all points the English commerce, and to'employ 
the means calculated to promote that end.” 

In the Northern and Eastern sections of the 
United States, the great majority of the people 
are, as I believe, ready for a war with France, if 
the Government choose to direct it, as being the 
war first called for, by a regard to the honor and 
interest of our.country, and as being the nation 
with whom, according to the observations of the 
gentleman from Virginia, made some time since, 
we are already in a state of actual, hostility. 

With Great Britain they would not readily en- 
gage i war, until all hope of accommodation 
shall have vanished ; and to evince this, a new ne- 
gotiation, another effort at adjustment, oughtstill 
to be made. The attempt to produce peace can 
disgrace no nation not in danger of immediate 
subjugation. ` 

If this negotiation be undertaken and conducted 
with publicity—in the spirit of amity, modera- 


‘tion, frankness, and reciprocity, and with a due 


regard to the existing and peculiar circumstances 
of the times, and it should fail, then the boon so 
ardently desired, by every honest man in the 
country, that of union, would be attained. In such 


-ease, there would-be but one voice in the Repub- 


lic—the nation would be united as one man, and 
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would be ready, at the command of their rulers, 
to take the path to death or victory. 

This is the course which, in my humble opinion, 
the United States ought to pursue. 

As to the commercial effects of a non-inter- 
course with Great Britain and France and their 
respective dependencies, and with any country 
or place in the actual possession of Great Britain 


or France, and a prohibition to import their man- ; 


ufactures or produce, I shall not waste the time 
of the Senate minutely to consider it. : 

No trade would remain, which could be pros- 
ecuted without fraud, humiliation, or disgrace ; 
no cne would mistake a non-intercourse for a pa- 
cific measure ; distant voyages, therefore, those 
of the Northwest coast of America—to China, 
Manilla, Batavia—to the Arabian and Persian 


Gulfs, would not be undertaken; with a non-in- | 


tercourse hanging over their heads, our merchants 
would not even venture to send their vessels to 
the Brazils. 

In Europe, who can tell whether Spain or Por- 
tugal are in the actual possession of France or 
Great Britain? They both have armies there, 
or on. the'frontiers, and. neither nation hasa Gov- 
ernment. No‘ honorable Senator of this House, 
nor ‘any collector in the United States, can now 
tell, whether a merchant has or has nota right, 
under this law, to send a vessel to either of those 
countries; and if he did, and the French or the 
British were the conquerors before her arrival 
there, whether such vessel would or would not 
come within the penalties of this act. 

Yes, sir, we can.trade elsewhere, we can go to 
the lawless States of Barbary, and perhaps make 
Algiers a great emporium for American merchan- 
dise—-to the Azores or Western Islands~-to Sweden. 
the most impoverished. country in Europe, and 
where halfa dozen ships loaded with West India 
produce would overstock all her markets. We 
eould also for a:short time trade to St. Barthol- 
‘omews, in the Wést Indies-—I mean. until actual 
war commenced. But wherever a depot: was 


opened it would be instantly glutted with Amer- 


ican produce, which, from a combination among 
the purchasers, would be sold for a song; while 
British manufactures would come to us by a cir- 
~euitous route, and at an immense price, covered 
with. perjuries, and doubly plated with Russian, 
Prussian, Dutch, and German certificates. 

The consequence of all this must be, that the 
products of the Southern States, the corn, wheat, 
flour, cotton, and some of the tobacco, would find 
a bad market; while the bulky and more perish- 
able articles of the North—the fish, whichin warm 


| Mr. Hitiuovuss said: As it regards the future 
| destinies of cur country, the bill on your table is 
| one of the most important that has engaged the 
| attention of Congress. This bill marches us to the 
j precipice, from which the next step may plunge 

the nation into a war, incaiculable as to calamity 
and duration. Under circumstances like these, 
ithe duty Lowe to myself, my constituents, and 


+ 

| and speak my sentiments in plain language, 

| Iam sorry, sir, we have not the whole inform- 
| ation to which we are entitled before we are call- 
‘ed on to decide this question. The bill is predi- 
| cated on the principle of the entire failure of the 
| negotiation with the great belligerents; the 
| whole correspondence, therefore, ought to be be- 
| fore us, that we may. perfectly understand what 
is our situation in relation to those Powers. But 
I know, sir, and every Senator must know, we 
have not that information. It is withheld from 
us. It is manifest, from the documents which 
| have been communicated by the President of the 
United States, that there has been a double- gear- 
ed correspondence between our foreign Ministers 
and the Department of State. An official corre- 
spondence, and a private correspondence. As 
regards England, we have very little of the pri- 


vate correspondence. As regards France, we have 


bata small portion of either the official or private 
correspondence. Canany one believe, that, during 
such a critical period of our affairs with that na- 
| tion, for very long intervals there should have 
| been no communications or correspondence be- 
| tween our Government and our Minister at the 
Court of France? ‘The very letters we have, refer 
to others which must‘contain important inform- 
lation. Why this concealment? Sir, being de- 
| nied the direct.and clear evidence. in the posses- 
| sion of our Government, we must depend on such 
| information as we can find. This must be my 
| apology for some of the circumstances which { 
shall siate in-thecourse of my remarks; circum- 
stances to which I should not have been under 
the necessity of resorting; if all the correspond- 
| ence, official and private, had been laid before us. 
Such as was not proper to be made public might 
have been sent confidentially, as is frequently 
| done. It ought to be known before we determine 
| on committing the peace of the nation. 
Before I proceed to general remarks, I will no- 
tice some few of the details of the bill; on which 
I shall, however, be very concise, as the whole is 
| radically wrong, and incapable of amendment. 
This is the first attempt in legislation to have.a 
| partial embargo on the same port. I know it is 


weather cannot be rehandled, and the lumber, ! not unusual to have a partial embargo, that is, an 


which from its bulk and little value cannot pay 
two freights, would, under this non-intercourse, 
be nearly as unsaleable as under the embargo ; 
while, worse even than this, our excommunicated 
opponents would get their supplies on cheaper 
terms than they have ever received them since 
we have been a-nation. I have no hesitation in 
saying. that such a trade.as this would be super- 
lative degradation, and that it ought not to be 
prosecuted by any independent people. 


embargo on a particular port, or certain ports. 
But that all the ports should be embargoed and 
not embargoed at the same time, is a novelty, is 
what I cannot understand. The very nature of 
an embargo is to confine vessels in port ; and how 
can vessels be confined ard not confined by the 
same act? The gentlemen who prepared this 
bill were not so wanting in knowledge in the af- 
fairs of legislation as not to understand this busi- 
ness perfectly, The only possible use there can 


my country, requires me to come forth boldly, — 
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be in keeping alive the embargó act, the supple- | burdensome restrictions respecting their coast- 
ing trade, excepting the collection districts ád- 
jacent to the territories, of a foreign. nation, 
which are to remain subject to those restrictions, 
in them, to aid in the execution of this measure, | amounting almost to a total prohibition of their 
without incurring the popularity which might be | coasting trade. No stich exception is to be found 
attached to the re-enacting of like provisions in | in the Constitution; and if Congress may thus 


single out the.ports of one district, why not those 


Section eleventh of this bill authorizes the Pre- |in one instance, what security is there that all 
sident of the United States, “in case either | imposts, duties, or excises, shall be uniform—that 


‘ify her edicts, as that they shall cease to violate | to the census—or that no tax or duty shall be laid 
‘ the neutral commerce of the United States, to | on the exports? As well, nay better, might a tax 
‘declare the same by proclamation; and there- į or duty. be laid on the exports of a particular port, 
t upon cause to be issued letters of marque and | than that their coasting trade should be burdened 
‘ reprisal against the nation thereafter continuing | according to the provisions of those several aets. 
‘in foree its unlawful edicts.” The Constitution I will close my remarks on the details of the 
says, © The Congress shall have power to declare | bill with some notice of the nineteenth and last 
‘war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and | section, which seems to be a favorite one with the 
í make rules concerning captures on land or wa- gentleman ftom Maryland, (Mr. Smitu,) because 
tter” The exercise of this authority, given by {it repeals, after the end of the next session of 
this section tothe President, to grant letters of Congress, the several embargo acts, and the en- 
marque and reprisal, is to rest on the revocation | forcing statute.. Sir, I have no confidence in this 
or modification of the edicts of France or Great | provision. .We find such a clause tacked toal- 
Britain, so as not to violate the neutral commerce | most every bill which may hazard popularity. By 
of the United States. And this complicated examining the statute book, you will find a great 
‘question is left to the judgment and unlimited | number of important laws resting on such a 
discretion of the President. His individual opin- clause ; and before the close of almost every ses- 
ion on the nature of a variety of edicts not specifi- | sion we pass a short bill, containing perkaps three 
ed,and.which will admit of various constructions, | or four lines, further to continue such laws in 
is to govern. If the condition on which such a | force to the next or some future session of Con- 

gress. 


“ power was to be exercised, were some specified : 
Mr. President, it has been with very great con- ` 


event, certain and precise in point of fact, which } 
cern that I have viewed the progress of our affairs 


is not this case, it might be questioned whether ) 
in regard to. our foreign relations, since the dis- 
cussion on the resolution I had the honor to sub- 


the Constitution would, even then, warrant Con- 

gress in delegating to the President the power of 
mit, for the repeal of the embargo. It is with deep 
anxiety, I contemplate the passing such‘an actas 


declaring war, or of granting letters of marque 
and reprisal. 

is now under consideration. The embargo. has | 
produced discontents of a very alarming nature. 


a ere a 


| 


The thirteenth section provides that no vessel 
shall be allowed to goon a foreign. voyage, unless, 
among other.things, bonds.are given, in some in- | This bill, if it should unfortunately pass, may 
stances in double, and: others. in four times the | drive the people to desperation. The embargo 
value of the vessel and cargo; “ nor unless every has destroyed-our commerce. This bill, if carried 
other-requisite and provision. of the second sec- into effect, will destroy the benefits of commerce, 
tion of the act”—(the enforcing act) “shall have | and may involve us in war. If the provisions of 
been complied with.” One of which is, that | the bill are not intended to be‘executed, it would 
bonds shall be given to six times the value of ves- be degrading to the Government, it would-be dis- 
‘sel and cargo. It.cannot be the intention that | honorable to pass it; as it would be holding outa 
‘bonds, in some instaneées to eight, and others ten | lure, nay an invitation, to our citizens to become 
times the value, should be demanded ; and yet I violators of our laws, and expose us to the deris- 
may ask, how are you to get along with the pos- | ion of the world. pes 
itive provision in this section ? Perhaps, indeed, | Suppose. the act passed, and rigorously execut- 
it may be done with the aid of the present learned ed, what would be the consequence ? Every man 
Attorney: General, who has sucha wonderful fac- | of common sense in our country can tell you. 
ulty of explaining away positive statutes. Our produce would be confined to a few ports, 
Section fourteen contains a provision directly | one or two, perhaps, in the West Indies, the mar- 
opposed to that part of. the Constitution which | ket would be glutted,and it would not bring one-- 
says, “ no preference shall be given by any regu- | third its value. British and other. merchants 
lation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one | would purchase at their own price, and transport 
State over those of another.” . it to markets where wanted, at an immense profit. 
By this section all the ports of the United | Such articles of foreign growth and manufacture 
States are released from certain oppressive and | as were admitted would be atan exorbitant price, 
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but many articles of indispensable necessity 
would be excluded altogether. 

It will be remembered, that, when the embargo 
bill was on its rapid march through the Senate, 
at the last session, I did not fail to warn them of 
the danger of passing such an act; for that an 
embargo could not and would not, for any great 
length of time, be executed. No, sir, the despotic 
power of Bonaparte could not execute it. Now 
that it is found it cannot be executed, the bill on 
your table is proposed as a substitute. Let me 
ask, can that be executed? I have no hesitation 
in saying it cannot and will not be executed. -For 
if the laws will not admit the- introduction of 
such articles of foreign growth and manufacture 
as are of indispensable necessity, they will be 
smuggled into the country, and the payment of 
duties avoided. Sir, Congress cannot control the 
elements ; and they might as well attempt that, 


as to enforce such acts against the general inter- 


ests and wishes of the people. The operation of 
such statutes will be to convert your. merchants 
into smugglers, and. your citizens into spies, 
prowling about like beasts of prey, seeking whom 
they may devour. Our country will be filled with 
seizures, our Federal courts crowded with suits 
for penalties and forfeitures, and our State courts 
with suits for damages. Many of our. citizens 
possessing integrity and honor, too scrupulous to 
engage in such a traffic, might think of quitting 
their ‘country, and seeking protection under some 
foreign Power, having laws of a milder aspect. 
“Let me ‘entreatthe Senate to pause, for a mo- 
ment; and reflect whether they can have any as- 
surance that there will, much longer, bea patient 
submission to such measures? Whether the bur- 
den is not already insupportable? And whether 
the sufferings of the people have not become in- 
tolerable ? “Some gentlemen have declared their 
disbelief of the accounts of the sufferings of the 
people. They do not believe that such sufferings 
exist, because the sufferers have not proclaimed 
them dn the house-top. It is not men of wealth, 
who, under any circumstances, and in any times, 
can produce an abundance of the necessaries of 
life—or men in the receipt of ample salaries, 
which suffer no diminution from the embargo—or 
men who receive a per diem allowance, not de- 
pending upon commerce or agriculture for its 
continuance—about whom I feel an anxiety. 
Such men, though, by the embargo, they may be 
deprived of the opportunity of adding to the thou- 
sands already laid up in store, will not suffer 
want. Itis the laboring people in the Northern 
arid. Eastern States, who depend on their daily 
océupations for the support of themselves and 
theirnumerous families, whose sufferings I regard. 
On this‘class of citizens we depend to do the la- 
bor of our ‘country. Many of them, though in 
the humbler walks of life, are respectable; they 
are freemen ; they add greatly to our strength and 
security in the Hour of danger; for they are nu- 
merous and hatdy,-and bear arms; and, what is 
most to their honer, are always prepared, when 
their country calls, to go forth in her defence. 
These are men who cannot be turned off with a 


peck of corn a week.* Men about whose suffer- 
ings we cannot feel indifferent. To find out the 
sufferings of this class of our citizens, you must 
not go to demagogues, political partisans, or office 


hunters, who always say what they think will 


please those in power; you must look behind the 
curtain which shields from publie view domestic 
concerns and private sufferings. There is nothing 
which people more studiously conceal than that 
pinching poverty which compels them to beg 
charity of others. I have known families, who, 
from sickness or other misfortune, have been de- 
prived of a regular supply of the necessaries of 
life from the labor and industry of him on whom 
they depend for support, who have almost perish- 
ed with want, rather than go to the poor-house, 
or submit to be supported by the town ; and for 
whose relief the most secret and delicate modes 
of bestowing charity have been resorted to. 

To convince the Senate that the sufferings of 
our people are real and not imaginary, I will state 
one piece of information from New Haven, on 
which may be placed the fullest reliance. During 
the present inclement season, hundreds of appli- 
cants for admittance into the poor-house have 
been denied. In ordinary times.the poor-house 
would accommodate three times the number in 
it. Always, until now, it has been more than 
sufficient to accommodate all that were under the 
necessity of going to it. In addition to the pro- 
vision made by the town, and the various chari- 
table societies, resort has been had to the raising 
of money by subscriptions, to purchase wood and 
provisions, to prevent people from perishing with 
cold and hunger; a point of suffering this to 
which we were never reduced under all the pres- 
sure of the Revolutionary war; though in that 
time our little town suffered much. and was once 
sacked and plundered by the British army. This, 
for the moment, was distressing, but the usual 
occupations of its inhabitants, a sure source for 
the supply of their wants, not being taken away, 
they were soon able to procure for themselves the 
necessaries and many of the comforts of life. Sir, 
it is no pleasant spectacle to behold a flourishing 
little town, where, though wealth did not abound, 
a competency, derived from honest industry, made 
every man happy, reduced to such distress, and 
that; too, by the measures of theit own Govern- 
ment. These sufferings are not confined to New 
Haven, they pervade all our commercial towns. 
Ihave seen very affecting descriptions of them 
from other places—descriptions which must touch 
the tender feelings of every heart not rendered 
callous by party spirit. From the patriotic city 
of Baltimore, where the embargo has been appro- 
bated, we have the following information, being 
an extract from the communication of the Mayor 
to the City Council: 

“The gentleman appointed to distribute the funds, 
have, with zeal and industry truly commendable, in 
every instance, in person, visited the families applying 
for relief, and extended the hand of charity.to them, in 


_ * In the slave States the allowance for the subsist- 
ence of a negro, is one peck of corn per week. 
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proportion to their several necessities, and the sums 


collected. In your wisdom and humanity, I confident- ` 


ly repose for further relief; as the reports of the: gen- 
tlemen appointed to visit them are truly distressing to 
the feelings of humanity, both as to their numbers and 
their necessities.” 


In this same paper, I fin 
count: 

“he Marine Society of Philadelphia have discov 
ered upward of one thousand objects of charity, who, 

from a state of comfort, have béen reduced to the low- 
"est abyss of poverty.” 

I shall not take up the: time of the Senate in 
noticing other official accounts of suffering equal- 
ly distressing. It will be doubly afflictive to the 
people to find our Government obstinately bent on 
measures which have produced so much individ- 
ual distress, after they are acknowledged to have 
failed to produce the desired effect on foreign na- 
tions.» This will seem tọ be more than trifling 
with their sufferings ; and I will not be answera- 
ble for the consequences. For my part, I believe 
the point of suffering is as great as can be endur- 
ed; and may-I not be permitted to ask the ques- 
tion, whether much more ought to be endured ? 

‘Lam not one of. those who advocate the doc- 
trine of passive obedience and non-resistance ; or 
that oppression, even from our own Government, 
is not to be resisted. Ido believe that it is not 
only justifiable, but a paramount duty to resist, 
whenever the oppression becomes intolerable, or 
unconstitutional measures, which strike at the 
foundation .of civil liberty, are attempted to be 
enforced. This doctrine is not new, sir, it is the 
doctrine which our ancestors brought with them 
to New England, and have handed down to us as 
our most precious. birthright; an invaluable in- 
heritance to freemen, which I hope neither we 
nor our children will ever be induced to surrender. 

To show that the doctrines which I have ad- 
vanced, and the opinions Í entertain, are not pe- 
culiar to New-England, I will take the liberty of 
reading what was said by Earl Chatham, one of 
the greatest statesmen England ever knew, when 

' oppressive and unconstitutional measures were, by 
an administration. of that country, atterupted to 
be enforced. And, surely, gentlemen will not say 
the Constitution and Government of England is 
more friendly to liberty, and the free expression 
of opinion, than the Constitution ‘and Govern- 
ment of the’ United States.. Parliamentary De- 
bates, volume 29, page 50: k 

« My Lords, I need not look abroad for grievances. 
The grand capital mischief is. fixed at-home. ` It cor- 
rupts the very foundation-of our political existence, and 
preys upon the vitals of the: State—the constitution 
has been grossly violated—the constitution at this mo- 
ment stands violated. . Until that wound be healed, 
until the grievance is tedressed, itis vain to recom- 
mend. union to Parliament—in vain to promote con- 
cord among the people. If we mean seriously to unite 
the nation within itself, we must convince them that 
their complaints are regarded, and that their injuries 
shall be redressed. On that: foundation, I would take 
the lead in recommending peace and harmony to the 
people. On any-other, Twould never wish to sce them 


d the following ac- 


united again. If the breach in the constitution be ef- 
fectually repaired, the people will of themselves. return 
to a state of tranquillity, If not, may discord prevail 
forever! I know to what point this doctrine and this 
language will appear directed. But I'feé] the principle of 
an Englishman ; and I utter them without apprehension 
or reserve. The crisis is,indeed alarming : So much the 
more does it require a prudent. rclaxation on. the part l 
ofGovernment. Ifthe King’s servants will not permit 
a Constitutional question to be decided on, according 
to the forms, and on the principles of the constitution, 
it must then-be decided in some other manner; and > 
rather than it should be given up,rather than the na- 
tion should surrender their birthright to adespotic Min- 
ister, I hope, my Lords, old as I am, I shall see the 
question brought to issue, and faitly tried between the 
people and the Government. My Lords, this is not the 
language of faction; let it be tried by that criterion, by 
which alone we can distinguish what is factious, from 
what is not—by the principles of the English constita- 
tion. I have been bred up. in these principles; and 
know that, when the liberty of the subject is ‘invaded, 
and all redress is-denied him, resistance is justified.” 
When the Parliament of England Were at- 
tempting to enforce these unjust and oppressive 
measures on the Colonies, which caused resist- 
ance, and terminated in our Revolution and in- 
dependence, Lord. Chatham, this’ friend of civil 
libérty, said in the House of Lords, “I rejoice 
that the Colonies have resisted.” eae 
An objection arises to this measure of non-im- 
portation and non-intercourse, from ‘the circum- 
stance of ‘the strong resemblance it bears to. that 
system of warfare which the nations of continen- 
tal Burope have, under the auspices of Bonaparte, 
been induced to wage against. England. Was 
not that a non-intercourse, and a non-importation 
of all articles the growth or manufacture of the 


British dominions? ‘Will not this circumstance `- 


alarm: the minds.of the people? “It maybe said 
this measure, upon the face of it, purports. to be 
against both belligerents, and is therefore impar- 
tial. Was not that the case also with the embar- 
go? And has not that been found to be a meas- 
ure in perfect unison with the wishes, feelings,and 
views of Bonaparte? lt is in vain to deny it, he 
has been too explicit in his declarations on that 
subject to leave a doubt. Nay, sir, what he has 
said, taken in connexion with other known. facts, 
has gone far to excite, in the minds of the people, 
in one portion of the: Union, a suspicion, and I 
should be incorrect if I should say more than sus- 
picion, that there was some secret understanding. 
Here let me remark that, I do not mean to accuse 
the Administration of anything inconsistent with 
our rights as an independent nation; ‘for as sueh 
we have-a right not only to co-operate but to form 
an alliance with France: If our Administration 
believed, as I know many do believe, that it would 
bea wise policy, should we not have cause tofear 
they would adopt that course? It is because 1 
believe such a policy would be unwise, would be 
ruinous to the nation, that I wish to avoid every- 
thing that looks that way, <7 h oe 
I have said.that what the Emperor of France 
or; which is the same thing, what his confidential 
Ministers have said, taken in connexion with other 
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matters known to us, has excited suspicion, that | There are other circumstances which have ex- 
‘there was an understanding between our Admin- | cited alarm. I must speak out—times have be- 
istration and France in relation to the embargo. | come too serious to conceal anything ; for I con- 
Iwill now enumerate some of the circumstances, | sider the vote which is about to be given, on this 
During the last sessiou of Congress, letters were | bill, as deciding the all important question -of 


received-from the Continent of Europe, bringing 
information, from.a respectable source, that on 
the sailing of the United Siates’ armed schooner 
‘Revenge, from France, with Doctor Bulus. and 
despatches, our Minister there wrote to Holland, 
communicating information that the arrival of 
‘the Revenge in the United States would be im- 
mediately followed by a general embargo, and 
urging the merchants to hasten the departure of 
their vessels, under an apprehension, as I suppose, 


i peace or war. When an opinion seemed to pre- 
i vail, a little time since, that it would be necessary 
| to repeal the embargo, those who are considered 
‘as the most confidential organs of the Adminis- 
i tration, strenuously urged the first of June for 
:the time of the repeal. And why? Not cer- 
‘tainly on account of any advantage it could be to 
: the people of the United States to postpone the 
‘yepeal to that time. The real cause why the Ist 
iof June was fixed on, is not for me to say; but I 


that the embargo might induce a declaration of , can tell you what is suspected by some of the 
‘war on the part of Great Britain. This intelli- : people to be the reason; it is, that there may be 
gence, I am credibly informed, has been confirmed i time for the despatch vessel to go to France and 
by a person not long since in this city, who states | return; so that some arrangement may be made 
that he was in Holland at the time, and was well ' as to a substitute for the embargo, that the Em- 
acquainted with the fact. The Revenge arrived, peror may not take umbrage at the repeal. These 
and the ever memorable embargo was laid. The | suspicions are much increased by a report which 
question is asked, and I am not able to answer it, | is in circulation, for the truth of which, however, 
how was it known in France; unless there had | I cannot vouch, that the Private Secretary of the 
been some previous communication and under- | President is to be the bearer of the despatches. 


standing on that subject, that such an embargo 
would be laid, ata time when such a thing was 
not suspected-by the people of the United States? 


| It can hardly be supposed that this confidential 


| errand of a post-boy. People fear some private 


i agent of the President should be sent on the mere 


That the Emperor expected a policy of the na- | agency, some secret negotiation, which may ulti- 
ture of the embargo to be adopted. in the United | mate in linking the destinies of our country to 
States, is manifest from another circumstance. | those of France. An idea which is terrifying to 
After the embargo began to operate on the inhab- | them ; for, as it regards our liberties and our free 
itants of Guadaloupe, to induce them to be patient | Government, the embrace of France would be 
under their sufferings, the three chief officers | the grasp of death. Bonaparte will never rest 
there, meinbers‘of Bonaparte’s Legion of Honor, | satisfied to see the people of any country in the 
` issued their’ proclamation on the 21st of March, | enjoyment of liberty. The name of a free Re- 
1808, in the name of the Emperor of the French, | public is a living reproach to him. Other ques- 


in which, referring to our embargo, they say: 


tions are asked, which I am not able to answer; 


«That the rigor of these measures is a new proof of | Such as, why the next session of Congress is fixed 


the faithfulness of this Power (the United States) to 


its former friendship. with the French empire; of its. 


attachment ‘to, the general interests of Europe, which 
are likewise'its own, as one of the great means of àc- 
celérating a maritiine peace, by the impossibility which 
‘it présents to the common’enemy of the means to con- 
tinue the war.” 


This proclamation must have been ‘issued in 
consequence of orders and instructions from the 


Emperor; for his officers do not act in his name | 


without orders; and those orders must have been 
issued in consequence of his previous knowledge 
that an embargo was to be laid; because there 


was not time, after the embargo act arrived in / 
France, for such orders to have reached Guada- | 


‘loupe before the issuing of ‘this proclamation. 
Another circumstance, which made some impres- 
sion, was the unceasing effort, during the last 
session. of Congfess, to convert the embargo into 
a non-intercourse. Expecting, no doubt, that, by 
cutting ofall remittances, by land as well as by 
sea, the merchants would cease to send out their 
goods. “If this bill passes, we shall have adopted 
the very measures which have been required by 
the French Emperor 6f“other neutral nations, and 
it willbe considered as farnishing irresistible evi- 
dence to confirm those existing suspicions. 


on the fourth Monday of May ? Whether it is 
| not to give time for the despatch vessel to go and 
return? Whether the plan of going to war with 
both the belligerents was not with an understand- 
jing with one nation that. it was to be merely a 
‘nominal war? And whether, in any other point 
| of view, the idea of going to war with-two such 
| powerful belligerents, at the same time, was not 
| tco ridiculous to be seriously entertained for a 
i moment? On the last point, I have information 
perfectly satisfactory to my mind, that such a war 
; would not be objected to on the part of France. 

| Sir, the bill before you iswar. Itis 10 suspend 
iall intercourse, to put-an end to all the relations 
of amity. What is that but war? war of the 
| worst kind—war under the disguise of non-inter- 
i course, which is only a milder mode of declaring 
it. If we must have war, let it be an open war. 
| Let gentlemen come forward with a bold and 
manly front and declare war ; and not attempt, in 
this covert manner, to decoy and deceive the peo- 
ple into war. I honor the: open conduct of the 
| gentleman from Virginia: he has not hesitated 
to declare that his sentiments and wishes are for 
war. If I entertained the samé opinion of the 
eonduct of our Administration, and of foreign 
nations, as he has declared, I would join him 
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heart and hand for a declaration of war. But, 
sir, the policy of our country is pacific, as T hope 
it always will be. The nation will not consent 
to go to war until all honorable and fair means 
have been attempted to settle differences: by. ne- 
gotiation—~a_ negotiation conducted in a manner 
that shall evince the most. perfect sincerity and 
justice. An Administration that should com- 
mence a war, against public sentiment, would 
assume an awful responsibility, and bring on 
themselves and their country inevitable disgrace. 
Even the monarchy of England cannot sustain a 
war that is unpopular. : 
The gentleman from Virginia has, in pathetic 
strains, invited us; he has in emphatic language 
called upon all parties to unite in supporting the 
cause of our country. In the esuse of our coun- 
try we will unite, The American people will all 
unite in supporting our nation’s. independence, 
and in the support of our rights. «In no portion 
of this Union will the people be more united, or 
more.obedient to such a call than in New Eng- 
land.. They will not surrender, but with their 
lives, either to foreign domination, or domestic 
despotism, their unalienable privilege of freemen, 
“their birthright. Sait 
-. But, sir, there is a manifest’ difference between 
a call to support our. country’s cause—and a'call 
to support the measures of an Administration. 
The former is peremptory and irresistible. But 
the latter is not entitled to the like support, un- 
less its measures are founded in justice, wisdom, 
and sound policy. The people of. New England 
have sufficient discernment to distinguish between 
the Constitution of the United States. and the 
Administration—between their country and the 
Administration of its Government. They can- 
not be induced to sacrifice their best interests to 
support the failing projects of an Administration 
whose political character and influence, and not 
thé honor and interest of the country, areat stake 
on the measures now proposed to be enforced. 
“An Administration to be just must be sincere 
and impartial, both toward foreign nations and 
ourown. citizens. Conscious of this truth, the 
gentleman from Virginia Has declared, in the most 
decisive language, that the present Administra- 
tion have been both sincere and impartial, and 
has challenged us to.adduee proof to the contrary. 
As-the gentleman from’ Delaware (Mr. BAYARD) 
has so ably and so conclusively proved the insia- 
cerity and partiality of the Administration, as re- 
gards foreign nations, I shall not take up the time 
of the Senate on that point, but confine myself 
to a very few remarks upon the insincerity and 
partiality which have been practised upon our 
own citizens. May I not ask, whether the com- 
mencement of this Administration was ‘not dis- 
tinguished by circumstances which might well 
excite doubts of Executive sincerity? In the 
inaugural speech, we were told: 
. « AN will bear in mind this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in all cases to pre- 
vail, that will to be rightful must be reasonable, that 
the minority possess equal rights, which equal laws 
must protect, and to violate would be oppression. Let 


us, then, fellow-citizens, unite with one heart and one 
mind, let us restore to social intercourse that harmony 
and. affection without which liberty, and even life itself 
are but dreary things. . And let us reflect that, having 
banished. from our land -that religious, intolerance 
under Which mankind go long bled and suffered, we 
have yet gained but little, if we countenance a politi- 
cal intolerance, as despotic, as wicked, and capable of 
as bitter and bloody persecution. We have called’ by 
different names brethren of the same principle. We 
are all Republicans—we are all Federalists. Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or per- 
suasion; religious or political.” - 


I was so credulous as to believe all this sincere. 
I went home, and was active and in earnest tò 
propagate the same.opinion among the people of 
the State to which I belonged. The -people-were 
prepared not only to support the Constitution and 
Government of their country, which they will 
always do, but. such an- Administration as. they 
understood, from. the inaugural speech, we were 
to have. A few months. only elapsed, however, 
before there was displayed a spirit of intolerance 


and party spirit, which filled them with-astonisb- 


ment. Persons, old Revolutionary characters, 
were di-placed, not for want of talents or integ- 
rity to the due execution of their offices, nor for 
any neglect or infidelity in the performance of 
their duty. Whether such removals were merel 

on aécount of political opinion, or because such 
men would not be cbsequious to the particular 
and private views of the Executive, I leave to 
others to explain. . Though eight years have 
elapsed, this political intolerance has not ceased; 
during this very session we have been called upon 
to sanction appointments to fill. vacancies made 
by such removals. Like partiality and injustice 
have been practised toward citizens of the. United 


I will not take up the time of the Senate in enu- 
erating cases. ‘The appointments of the pres- 
ent session are fresh in the minds of every mem- 
her of this body. Unfortunately, the time has 
never yet arrived, when the only inquiry was to 
be, “is he honest, is he capable, is he faithful to 
the Constitution.” 
conducting is not entitled to support; and an 


nation will not ultimately be supported. 


wisdom of the Administration as-regards their 
measures? Those measures which have. been 
adopted, and are now proposed to be extended and 
enforced, for they are links of the same clrain, and 
as they regard foreign nations, are feeble ; and, as 
far as the experiment has been made, have proved 
wholly inefficient.. While at home they have 
prostrated. a flourishing commerce—desiroyed 


both our revenue and our resources—paralyzed 


private enterprise and honest industry—given 
encouragement to fraud, deception, and violence ; 
exposing the honest, industrious, unsuspecting 


Sir, an Administration thüs, 


Administration thus managing the affairs of a 


States in regard to appointments to new cffi¢es. - 


I shall next inquire in what has consisted the. ` 


citizen, to become the dupe and the prey of un- 


principled speculators—deprived many of our 
fellow-citizens of the means of gaining a-sub- 
sistence—and rendered them incapable of contrib- 
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uting anything to the general defence and secu- 
rity of. the nation. In the management of our 
foreign relations there has been such a want of 
wisdom as to bring our country (to use the ex- 
pression of the gentleman from Virginia,) “into 
an awful crisis;” and if the same course ef meas- 
ures is to’ be persevered in, we shall, in all proba- 
bility, be entangled in inextricable broils. 

As to sound policy, as regards the measures of 
the present Administration, I have not been able 
to discern it.) The. measures now pursuing ap- 
‘pear to me to be the reverse of sound policy. Let 
me ask, in what consists the policy of administer- 
ing another poisonous dose to a patient already 
sick and fainting under the embargo? Has not 
experience shown us that there is no policy in 
non-importation and nop-intercourse laws? Can 
it consist with good policy to increase the dis- 
contents of a people driven almost to desperation, 
by attempting to enforce, by the bayonet, acts 
which are opposed to the sentiments, feelings, and 
interest of the people? So. long as the people 


reserve their liberties, and reserve in their own 


ands their arms, can it be prudent or politic for | 


an Administration to attempt coercion ? 

Mr. President, I will now close my remarks 
with a concise prospective view. If we pass this 
bill, in what situation will the President elect find 
ouraffairs on the 4th day of March next, when 
he is to take the chair of State? To the embargo, 
and various supplementary acts, and the enfore- 
ing statute, the unpopularity of which an Admin- 
istration of eight years standing, aided by the 
personal popularity of the Chief Magistrate could 


-not' sustain, we are about to superadd a non-im- 
portation and a non-intercourse ; measures as in- 
capable of execution—not less inefficient in regard 
“to foreign nations—and, as they respect ourselves, 
equally oppressive and injurious, and, if possible, 
more odious than the embargo. This bill is co- 
vert war, and not only gives to the President of 
the United States. the power, but seems to lay 
him under a necessity. of commencing active 
„war; which by the Constitution is confided only 
to Congress. By this bill we are aboutto extend 
that threatening policy, which is not likely to 
bring about an amicable adjustment of differences, 
but is, as well as other provisions of the bill, art- 


fully calculated to involve our country in war. | 


No Power having national feelings, or regard to 
national character, and possessing the means: of 
resistance, will submit to such coercion. < 
Is it conducting candidly toward the President 
elect? Is it giving him a fair opportunity, for 
the present Congress to lay him under the neces- 
sity of going to war, or of receding in a manner 
- to which some might be disposed to attach the 
idea of disgrace? No, sir, good policy requires 
that. we now recede from measures found to be 
ineffectual. or injurious. There would be mag- 
nanimity in this.. To retract errors becomes a 
great mind. We ought to repeal the embargo 
altogether, and leave the President elect free to 
adopt such, measures, and to pursue such a course 
-as wisdom, sound policy, and the lessons of expe- 
“rience may dictate. In this situation the Presi- 


| dent eleet would have it in his power to extricate 
tus from our present embarrassments, it, fortu- 
nately. he should possess the fortitude and mag- 
panimity (which may I not be permitted to hope 
will be the'ease?) to determine to assume the ele- 
vated character of President of the United States, 
‘and not to become the chief of a party. 
| If the Administration which is to commence 
on the 4th of March, shall adopt and pursue a 
course of measures which shall wear the stamp 
of sincerity, justice, wisdom, and sound policy, 
| both as regards our own citizens and foreign na- 
i tions, it will have the cordial co-operation and 
firm support of the great body of the people; but 
if governed by an intolerant spirit of party, a 
persecuting spirit as regards our own citizens, or 
a want of sincerity and justice toward any foreign 
| nation, such an Administration will not be sup- 
| ported; and, on the experiment, it will be found 
| that such an Administration cannot go on with 
the Government. 

The question was now taken on the passage of 
the bill, and determined in the affirmative—yeas 
21, nays 12, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Franklin, Gail- 
| iard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel,. Leib, Mathew- 
| son, Meigs, Milledge; Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Robinson, 
| Smith of Maryland, Smith of New York, Smith of Ten- 
| nessee, Thruston, and Tiffin. 5 SO 

Naxs—Messrs. Bayard, Crawford, Gilman, Goodrich, 
Hillhouse, Lloyd, Parker, Pickering, Reed, Sumter, 
| Turner, and White. . 


| So it was resolved that this bill pass, and that 


the title thereof be, “ An act to interdict the com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States and 
Great Britain and France, and their dependencies, 
i and for other purposes.” 

j 
| 


Wepnespay, February 22. 


Í 
| Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, from the committee 
to whom was referred the bill, entitled “ An act 
| for imposing additional duties upon all goods, 
| wares,and merchandise, imported from any for- 
| eign port or piace,” reported amendments ; which 
were read, and ordered to lie for consideration. 
The: Senate resumed the consideration of the 
report of the committee appointed to confer with 
the Surveyor of the Public Buildings, relative to 
the accommodation of the Senate at the next meet- 
| ing of Congress, and 
Le Resolved, That the Surveyor of Public Build- 
i ings do cause to be prepared, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Senate at the next session of Congress, 
the room called “The Library Room,” in the man- 
Í ner stated in the said Surveyor’s report, with as 


| little expense as may consist with the reasonable 


| comfort of the members, and the convenience of 
| spectators. 

„Mr. TIFFIN, from the committee, reported the 
| bill supplementary to the act,entitled “An act to 
‘amend the charter.of Georgetown,” correctly en- 
grossed. The bill was read the third time, and 
the blank in the fourth section was filled with the 
word twelve. i 

Resolved, That this bill pass, and that the title 
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thereof be,“ An act supplementary to the act, en- 
titled ‘An act to amend the charter of George- 
town.” tes. 

Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill freeing from postage all letters and packets to 


Thomas- Jefferson, correctly engrossed; and the 


bill was read the third time. 

Resolved, That this bill pass, and that the title 
thereof be, “An act freeing from postage all 
letters and packets to Thomas Jefferson.” 

Mr. Gruss, from the committee to whom the 
subject was referred on the 14th instant, reported 
a bill further to amend ‘the several acts for the 
establishment and regulation of the Treasury, 
‘War, and Navy Departments; and the bill was 
read, and passed to the second reading. 


: Tutrspay, February 23. 


Mr. Brap.ey, from the committee to whom 
was referred the bill making further provision for 
the Corps of Engineers, reported the bill amended. 

The Senate. proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments, as in Committee of the Whole, and hav- 
ing agreed thereto, the PRESIDENT reported the 
bill to the House amended; and on the question, 
Shall this bill-be engrossed-and read a third time 
as amended ? it was determined in the affirma. 
tive. f 


the bill; entitled “ An act for the relief of William 
White and others” be the order of the. day for 
Monday next. 

~The bill further to amend the several acts for 
the establishment and regulation of the Treasury, 
War,and Navy Departments, was read the second 
time. ; 


Mr. Wurte from the committee to whom was | 


referred the bill, entitled “An act for the relief 
of Daniel Cotton,” reported the bill without 
amendment.: . : 
Ordered, That this bill pass to a third reading. 
The Senate resumed. as in Commiteee of the 


Whole,.the consideration of the amendments re- |: 


orted by the select committee to the. bill, enti- 
tled “An act for imposing additional duties upon 
all goods, wares, and merchandise, imported from 
any foreign port or place ;” and having agreed 
to the report, and the bill having been farther 
amended, the-Presinenr reported it to the House 
accordingly. : 

On motion, by Mr. Lioyp, the bill was further 
amended, by inserting, after the word “ place,” 
in the eighth line of the printed bill, “except in 
any vessel which cleared out. from the United 
States prior to the 22d of December, 1807, for 
any port or place notin Europe or the West In- 
dies ;” and on the question, Shall this bill pass 
to the third reading as amended? it was de- 
termined in the affirmative—yeas 20, nays 9, as 
follows: l 

Yras—Messrs: Anderson, Condit, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Leib, Mathew- 
son, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Smith of Mary- 
land, Smith of New York, Smith of ‘Tennessee, Sum- 
ter, Thruston, and Turner. 


On‘motion of Mr. BRADLEY., it was ordered that | 


Ordered, That it be referred to Messrs. MITCH- 
ILL, CRAWFORD, and Gree, to consider and re- 
port thereon. `, 

Mr. Grece, from the committee, reported the 
bill making further provision for the Corps of 
Engineers, correctly engrossed. i 


Fripay, February 24. 


Mr. Greca, from the committee, reported the 
amendments to the bill, entitled “An act forim- 
posing additional duties upon all goods, wares, 
and merchandise, imported from any foreign port 
or place,” correctly engrossed. ` ` , 

Mr. Taruston, from the committee to whom 
was refered the petition of a number of French 
citizens of the Territory of Michigan, reported a 
bill providing for the promulgation . of certain 
laws in the Territory of Michigan; and the bill 
was read, and passed to the-seeond reading. 

The bill making further provision for the Corps 
of Engineers was read the third time, and the 
blank in the first section filled with “ July.” 

Resolved, That this bill pass. and the title 
thereof be “An act making further provision- for 
the Corps of Engineers.” i pai 

Mr. FRANKLIN reported from the committee 
appointed on the subject: Whereupon, fas 

Ordered, That the committee to whom was- 
referred „the petition of Richard Bland Lee be 
discharg@d frdém the further consideration thereof. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES. _ : 


The bill, entitled “An act for imposing addi- 
tional duties upon-all goods, wares,and merchan- 
dise, imported from any foreign port or “place,” 
was read the third time as amended. - 

Mr. LLoyp moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of this bill until the first Monday in 
June next; and addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. President: After the observations which, I 
have before made. sir, on this bill, and the detailed 
consideration which was ‘given to it yesterday, I 
should not again rise, were the subject not a com- 
mercial, and an exceedingly important one; nor 
is it now my intention to make more than a few 
remarks, and tese the Senate will probably think 
entitled to more than usual respect, when Fin- 
form them they will principally be, neither my 
own, nor wholly accordant with my opinions. 

This bill can only be advocated upon the 
ground. that a-waris about to ensue, and that, to 
prepare the public treasury to. sustain the prosecu- 
tion of such war, this proposed duty is necessary. 
My purpose is to cite some authorities to show 
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that neither the one nor the other is either ex- | his own sta 
pected or necessary; and the authorities I shall | new duties or taxes, to carry the United States 
adduce to prove this, are those to which the Sen- | forward two years, to the end of 1810. 

ate is accustomed to pay the highest respect. 

The first is from Mr. Gallatin’s report to Con- 
gress.in November, 1807, in which he says— 

“A maritime war will, in the United States, gener- 
ally and: deeply affect, whilst it continues, the resources 
of individuals; as not only commercial profits will be 
curtailed, but, principally, because a great portion of 
the surplus of agricultural produce necessarily requires 
a foreign market. ‘The reduced price of the principal inquiries: “The probable accumulation of the 
articles exported from the United States will operate | € surpluses of revenue beyond what can be applied 
more heavily than any contemplated tax. And, with- | ‘to the payment of the public debt, merits the 
out inquiring whéther a similar cause may not still | « egnsideration of Congress, Shall it lie unpro- 
more deeply and, permanently affect a nation at war |: ductive in the public vaults? Shall the revenue 
with the United States, it seems to follow that, so far |; be reduced? Or shall it not rather be appropri- 
as relate t Amarica Ihe Toraen TaS eae beyond |; ated to the improvement of roads, eanals, rivers 

e war s rav ; . BUP 

what is strictly necessary. An addition to the debt is | , eee ee and ores great foundations of pros- 
doubtless an evil; but experience having now shown perity ano- umon Ord n Couneil 
with what rapid progress the revenue of thè Union Sir, as no new decrees, or, w eTa nis y ounch, 
increases in time of peace; with what facility the debt | have taken place since the deliv ery of Dis Message, 
formerly contracted has, in a few years, been reduced; | NO Very material change in our foreign relations 
achope may confidently ‘be entertained that all the evils | can have occurred.. I know that an accommoda- 
of the war will be temporary, and easily repaired; and | tion with Great Britain at the commencement of 
that the return of peace will, without any effort, afford | the session was not expected by the President of 
ample resources for reimbursing whatever may have | the United States; he therefore, cannot now ex- 

pect war more than then; nor could he ask you 


‘been borrowed during the war. 

«Ìhe credit of the United States is also unimpaired, | whether the surpluses of revenue should “lie un- 
either at home or abroad; and it is believed that. loans |. productive in the public vaults?” or whether “the 
revente should be reduced?” if he had the least 


to a reasonable amount may be obtained on eligible 
idea of a necessity to raise the duties on imported 


terms.” ; 
And the same gentleman, (Mr. Gallatin,) in | merchandise 50 per cent. on the present rates, — 
which in some instances is equal to 50 per cent., 


his report to Congress the present session, further : 
s ` l also, on the first cost of the articles—and this, too, 


remarks— : : 
“The expenditures for the year 1809 ought not to | SO shortly. after he made these inquiries. Tt is 
clear, therefore, the President could not recom- 
mend the assessment of these duties; and if. you 


exceed the sum of thirteen millions of dollars, which, 
as has. been stated, is-requisite for the support of the 
present establishment; and this would leave, for the | pass the bill, he very possibly may refuse to'sign it 
The last authority I shall bring forward is that 
of an honorable Senator from Maryland, now in 


service of. the year 1810, a surplus of three millions of 

dollars, which, together with the proposed loan of five 
his place, (Mr. S. Smrru,) to whose opinions on 
commerce and finance, his friends in this country 


millions. of dollars, would be sufficient to @efray the 
are disposed to pay much respect. In his speech 


Peace Establishment, and to pay the interest on the 
delivered in favor of the embargo, which is print- 


public, debt during that year; thus two years more 
would be provided for, without either increasing the 

ed, he said,in answer to the gentleman from Del- 
aware— : 


public debt or laying any new taxes. It is certainly 
only with a view to war, either immediate or contem- 
plated, that it will become necessary to resort, at least Pes l 
to any considerable extent, to extraordinary sources of “We are told that we shall not have a dollar in the 
supply.” f Fea at the meeting of Congress. i Mamere told 
; ect ; : 1. | the same story last year, and thousands of hand bills 
Now, sir, as there is no doubt but a new duty had been distributed through the Union asserting that 
fact; yet, sir, when we met, we found fourteen millions 
of dollars in the Treasury—we found our receipts more 


isa new tax, it iş apparent from these observa- 
tions of Mr. Gallatin, that if revenue is wanted, 

than in any preceding year. The gentleman is alarm- 
ed lest the present party in power shall be prostrated, 


loans, and not taxes; ought to be resorted to, and 

that of course this new duty or tax ought not to 

be.imposed, as the opinion expressed by the Bec- | as he thinks that was to which he belonged, by the 

retary no doubt is correct, that the present “re- | necessity of laying a direct tax. He is mistaken; they 

t duced: price of the principal articles of the Uni- | were dismissed, because that, the taw after tax, duty 

‘ted States, already operate more heavily. upon | on duty, that were laid by them, were dissipated, the 

‘the citizens, than any contemplated tax that | people knew not how; and because the people thought 
their system would lead the nation imperceptibly to 

monarchy.” ` 


‘ought to be assessed, and that the losses and 
‘privations caused by war should not be aggrava- 
‘The gentleman from Maryland proceeds to 
show the diminution of the public debt by an 


f ted beyond what is strictly necessary,” and more 
especially should this not be done, when war as 

average of five millions of dollars a year, and then 
states that,— 


in his Message to Congress at the commencement 
of the present session, after stating that the receipts 
amounted to near eighteen millions of dollars, and 
also remarking on the partial extinction of the 
public debt makes the following observations and 
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yet may be uncertain, and when it also appears 
that without .a war, the Secretary, according to 
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« Besides having paid off thirty-three millions of dol- 
lars of the-public debt, we have relieved ourselves:there- 
by. from the payment of an annual interest of two mil- 
hons of dollars. “These items, making together seven 
millions of dollars, will operate, in effect, for any. pur- 
poses now required, as so much received. But we 
have other resources. The law of the last session au- 
thorized the articles of sugar, coffee, tea, pepper, and 
certain wines, to be deposited in the public stores until 
wahted for exportation, Those articles will now be 
required for consumption, and, presuming that as much 
thereof will be consumed:as in former years, we may 
fairly count on the following duties being collected, to 


wit: on sugar, &c.; including public lands, $4,668,000. jn 


Nor is this all. It isa well known fact, which will not 
be contradicted by the géntleman from Massachusetts, 
that the importations from India and China have, in 
the present year, been equal to that of any preceding 
year ; nor has the importation. of dry goods from Eng- 
land during the present year been so much less than 
former years, as materially to affect the revenue. On 
the whole, Mr. President, I believe that the receipts for 
the year 1809 may with safety be ‘calculated on as at 
least twelve millions of dollars, from which, nothing 
being payable towards the principal of the public debt, 
we may count the actual supply to the Treasury as 
equal to any preceding year. 

“et us take a view of the customary expenses of 
the. Government for the year 1809. Civil List, &e., 
including. one million of: dollars for new regiments, 
$8,675,000. ‘If the gentleman from Delaware will not 
admit any other of my calculations, he will certainly 
admit that, if we have fourteen millions now in the 
Treasury, at the next meeting of Congress, (in the 
winter session,) and in: case of war, if the people con- 
sume.as much as usual, ways and means will be found 
to introduce the. articles on which the duties have here- 
tofore been collected.” 

Now, sir, it is clear, from the showing. even of 
this honorable gentleman whose calculations are 
received with so much respect here, that whether 
there is peace, war, or embargo, our resources are 
yet abundant to carry us on, at least until the 
next winter, and as we are to meet again in three 

. months, it follows, that the present undigested 
project must be worse than useless. 


To all this mass of evidence and. authority | 


against both the necessity and policy of laying 
this’ duty, I have only to adda few observations 
to show that it will, in its operation, be both un- 
equal and unjust. ` e3 
It is well known that permanent duties, except 
on their first imposition, are paid by the consumer; 
but whenever duties are to be of short duration, 
as in the. present instance, or uotil the stocks of 
merchandise prior to the. assessment of the duty 
are run off, the price does not rise in ratio with 
the duty, and that, of consequence, the whole, or 
part of the duty, is thus much of loss to the mer- 
chant. This, in a degree, cannot be avoided, nor 
is it even a subject of complaint, where due no- 
tice has been given of the intention to lay the 
‘duty; but if it be imposed. without notice, or giv- 
ing time for preparation, then the interest of the 
merchant is sacrificed. f j 
The basis of all commerceis calculation; what 
calculation can be found for distant enterprises 
when the data are perpetually shifting? If a 


merchant rests on the stability of the laws of the 
‘Government, and sends away his vessel, and. on 
her return finds a new duty of 50 per cent. imr 
posed, which, for the circumstance of it, the cou- 
sumer does not pay, his whole calculations are 
defeated, and he pockets'a loss instead of a profit 
for his industry. “oy weighs 

Commerce is very probably as well-understood 
in England as anywhere... In that country new 
duties on imports are imposed with great caution; 
whenever contemplated, the- subject is. generally 
a long time under consideration, sometimes hang- 
ing over from one session to another. The Min- 
istry make it a point frequently. to consult com- 
mittecs of merchants from most of the principal 
seaports in the kingdom. -The result is, the sub- 
ject is well considered ; and, when the duties are 
imposed, they are submitted to with cordiality 
and cheerfulness, Mr. Pitt, in the latter part of 
his life, always adopted this mode. He did not 
think it condescension to, consult merchants on 
subjects with which they were better acquainted 
than himself. In the early, part of his adminis- 
tration, I have understood, he rashly imposed 
some additional and heavy duties-on imported 


‘merchandise; the consequence was, the revenue 
diminished, and smuggling increased. “With his 


characteristic vigor he determined to stop it, and 
lined the coast with luggers, revenue cutters, and 
frigates; still the revenue did not increase. He 
consulted the merchants—they told him the arti- 
cles were taxed beyond their bearing; he mañ- 
fully retraced his steps, and took off the additional 
duty—and immediately smuggling. did not pay 
its cost—his luggers, cutters, and frigates, became 
useless, and the revenue advanced to its ancient 
standard. This is one among many memorable 
instances that might be adduced to show that an 
unwise augmentation of duties is very far from 
producing an increase of revenue > © 0 0 00y 

There is another view of the subject on which 
I shall say a few words. ‘This: new duty’ will 
operate as a bounty to monopolizers, forestallers, 
and speculators.: Gentlemen are novaware of: the 
avidity with -which mercantile men have regarded 
the proceedings of this session. ‘Jam told that, . 
within half.an hour after the question was taken, 
about a fortnight since, in the other House, ten 
expresses started for different parts of the United 
States. It is notorious that English and West 
India goods, and most articles-of foreign merchan- 
dise in the United States, have- been bought-up 
by speculators; it is now in the hands of a few- 
persons; by passing this: law, you discourage new 
importations, and enable the present holders to. 
grind the poor, by.extorting high: prices for the 
articles they hold, from a want of competition in 
the market. From all these views of the subject, 
and from the sentiments I have quoted from the 
President, Mr. Gallatin, and General Smith, it is 
apparent that this measure js un Wise, unnecessary, 
and impolitic. : 

Lam unwilling,sir, to take up the time of the 
Senate; but, however unavailing. may be. the.ef- 
forts of my friends and myself,.1 wish to have it 
recorded that I was neither ignorant. of the very 
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injurious operation of this bill upon my constitu- 
ents, nor unwilling to endeavor to prevent it. I 
therefore ask the indulgence of the Senate, that 
the ayes and noes may be taken when this ques- 
tion is decided. 

‘And on the question, it was determined in the 
negative—yeas 10, nays 19, as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Bayard, Bradley, Gilman, Hillhouse, 
Lloyd, Mitchill, Parker, Pickering, Reed, and White. 

Naxs—Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Leib, Meigs, 
“Milledge, Moore, Pope, Smith of Maryland, Smith of 
New York, Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, Thruston, 
and Turner. 

On motion, by Mr. Smrra, of Maryland, the 
further consideration of the bill was postponed to 
Monday next. i ae 


Sarurpay, February 25. 


Mr. Smita, of Maryland, presented a memorial 
signed by twelve hundred and four citizens of 
Frederick county, and State of Maryland, pledg- 
ing “their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor,” to 
-support the constituted authorities against for- 
eign: and domestic violence; and the memorial 
was read; and, on request of Mr. Smrru, with- 
drawn forthe purpose of communicating it to the 
House of Representatives. 

The bill providing for the promulgation of cer- 
tain laws in the Territory of Michigan, was read 
the’second time, and postponed until Monday 
next, l 
: The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES: 

To the Senate and House o, 
Representatives of the United States : 

I now lay before Congress a statement of the militia 
of the United States, according to the last returns re- 
ceived by the Department of War. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 

Fenrvany 25, 1809. t 


The Message and documents were read, and 
ordered to lie for consideration. f 

`The Senate’ resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill further to amend the several acts 
for the establishment and regulation of the Trea- 
sury, War, and Navy Departments; and, after 
progress, on motion, by Mr. Gruss, the consid- 
eration of the bill was postponed until Monday 
next. aoe aoe 
Mr. Gites submitted a communication from 
the Secretary of the Navy in relation to this 
bill; and it was agreed that it be printed for the 
use of the Senate. ° 

Mr. Mrrcuit, from the committee to whom 
were referred the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill, entitled “An act for. 
the relief of certain Alabama Indians,” made re- 
ort: Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the Senate do concur in the 
said amendments. 

Mr. Mrrcutty submitted the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of the 
Senate be appointed, who, with three members of the 


House of Representatives, to be appointed by the said 
House, shall have the application of the money appro- 
ptiated by the “ Act making a further appropriation for 
the support of a library,” passed 21st February, 1806 ; 
and that the. Secretary give information thereof to the 
House of Representatives. 


The bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Dan- 
iel Cotton,” was read the third time, and passed. 


Mownpay, February 27. i 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill, entitled “An act for the relief of 
William White and others.” 

Ordered, That it be recommitted to Messrs. 
Popr, Grece, BRADLEY, MITCHILL, and ÅNDER- 
son, further to consider and report thereon, 

On motion, by Mr. GILES, ; 

Ordered, That the bill further to amend the 
several acts for the establishment and regulation 
of the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, be 
postponed until to-morrow. l 

The Senate resumed the third reading of the 
bill, entitled “An act for imposing additional du- 
ties upon all goods, wares, and merchandise, im- 
ported from any foreign port or place.” . 

Ordered, That the consideration thereof be 
postponed until Thursday next. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion made on the 25th instant; and, 

Resolved, That a committee of three members 
of the Senate be appointed, who, with three mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the said House, shall have the appli- 
cation of the money appropriated by the “ Act 
making a further appropriation for the support of 
a library,” passed 2ist of February, 1806; and 
that the Secretary give information thereof to 
the House of Representatives. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Gites, THrusTon, and 
Gree, be the committee on the ‘part of the 
Senate. i f 


REMONSTRANCE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mr. LLoyp, in behalf of the Senators from Mas- 
sachusetts, presented a memorial and remon- 
strance from the Legislature of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, against certain acts of the General 
Government, and also expressing. the opinion of 
that Legislature in relation to certain measures 
presumed by them to be contemplated by the 
Government of the United States; which was 
received and read, as follows: 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, the memorial and remon- 
strance of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 


-When the Government of a free people is felt to be 


‘oppressive on the community; when its measures ap- 


pear to originate in imperfect conceptions of the interest 
of the whole, or inattention to the important concerns 


| ofany considerable portion ; a decent respect for the 


opinions of their fellow-citizens, and a just sense of their 
own rights, require of that part of the society which 
feels oppressed or alarmed, a prompt and explicit de- 
claration of their opinions.. Such a course of proceed- 
ing, by producing early and frequent public discussions, 
is calculated to support all such measures as are wise 
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and expedient, and on the other hand it furnishes a | ever succeeded in changing the habits of a great peo- 
seasonable opportunity to the Government to abandon | ple; and most certainly in a free country it cannot be 
all such as are found to be impracticable or injurious: | attempted with any prospect ofsuccess. The measures 
it is calculated at once to silence the murmurs of the | adopted by the British Government to interdict‘or con» 
people if they are: unfounded, and to remove all their | trol our commerce, were among the most powerful 
just causes of complaint. ae - | causes of the Revolution. The power of establishing 
The citizens of Massachusetts are firm and zealous | commerce is enumerated, in the Declaration of our In- 
in the vindication of their rights; -but their habits and | dependence, among the essential rights of sovereignty; 
their principles equally forbid a resort to violent, dis- | and in the articles of confederation, trade, religion, and 
orderly; or unconstitutional means for that purpose. the sovereignty of the States, ‘are mentioned as’ the 
They indulge a pride in the belief, that the Constitu- | three principal objects which that compact was intended 
tions of Government, under which they live, are so | to protect. In the present Constitution of the United 
framed,-as to afford a peaceable remedy for every griev- | States, while the Government are entrusted‘ with a 
ance to which they may be subjected. They have ac- | greater and more adequate power for the protection 
cordingly, by petitions from various parts of the State, | and extension of commerce, the caution and jealousy 
expressed to the Presidentof the United States their of the people have imposed various restrictions on that 
sentiments on the oppressive operation and destructive | power. The Government are prohibited ‘from impos- . 
tendency ofthe embargo laid on their ships and vessels | Ing any tax or duty whatever on exports, lest, in virtue 
in December, 1807. This Leglslature, also, in the | of that authority, they might in. any degree embarrass, 
same spirit, have heretofore endeavored, through their | the exportation ofour produce: “ The people have mani- 
Senators and Representatives, to communicate to the | fested a similar disposition in other articles of the Con- 
Government of the United States, their opinions and | stitution; and if, at the time of framing and adopting 
views of the system of policy lately adopted and pur- | that instrument, any question had arisen as to’ the ex- 
sued by the Administration. They have seen. with re- | tent of the power, or the-duty ofthe Government-in this 
gret that these peaceable and respectful efforts have | particular; there can be no doubt that a'clause would 
not produced any relaxation of the rigorous measures have been inserted, most explicitly declaring the inter- 
coniplained of; but that; on the contrary, it has been | ests of commerce to be one of the principal inducements 
thought proper to enforce the embargo, by a late ‘act, | for forming the Union, and its encouragement and de- 
exceeding in severity-all that preceded it—an act which, | fence to be among the first duties of the Government; 
if continued in operation, will, as we apprehend, not | while the right to annihilate or obstruct it would have 
only complete the destruction of the commercial pros- | been explicitly denied. For a long ‘time after the es- 
perity, but prove highly dangerous to the public’liberty | tablishment of this Government, the fisheries, naviga- 
and domestic peace of this people. This Legislature | tion, and trade of the country were protected and widely 
have also felt the most serious alarm from perceiving | extended. They furnished almost the whole, revenue of 
the other measures lately proposed and contemplated | the United States, and encouraged universal industry. 
in the- Congress of the United States... At this awful When, in the year 1794, the commercial rights of the 
and momentous crisis, we ought not to affect ignorance | nation were assailed. by Great Britain, the immortal. 
of those events, which, on ordinary. occasions, a sense | Washington, by dignified, fair, and impartial negotia- 
ofdecorum might forbid our noticing. It would be a| tion, procured for‘his country ample compensation for 
base dereliction of duty if, at such a moment as the | past injuries, and security against future aggressions. 
present, we should permit a too scrupulous: regard for | In the year 1798, our Government, under similar cir- 
mere forms, to prevent our attempting everything pos- | cumstances, attempted, in the same manner, to obtain 
sible for the ‘security of our constituents, and for the | from France indemnity for outrages,and a recognition 
peace and happiness of our common country. _ This of our-rights; and when fair negotiation was found to 
Legislature, therefore, with the plainness and sincerity | be fruitless, they did not hesitate immediately to adopt 
which become the representatives of a free people, and | measures of defence becoming an independent and 
with all the respect which is due tothe honoroble body | powerful people. The success of these wise and patri- 
which they address, do present this their-solemn re- otic measures, and the universal satisfaction manifested 
monstrance against the course of measures which is | by the people, in their effects, seemed to tave: decided 
now oppressing this part ofthe United States forever the true policy of the United States.” But; in. - 
Commerce has been ‘one of the chief employments of | the year 1806, when our commercial rights were again 
the people of New England, from the first settlement attacked by the-same nation, which had but imperfeetly 
of the country, and their success has promoted and | atoned for her injuries in 1798, and in a manner more 
abundantly rewarded the labors of. agriculture. This | unwarrantable, insolent, and outrageous, than before, 
latter in its. tumm-has extended and encouraged com- | the people expected that the Government would-have 
merce, and from the joint -operation of these causes, | recourse to the same policy which-had formerly been 
New England, without any great staple, and without crowned with such signal success. _ Instead of prompt 
any ‘peculiar local advantages, has constantly and rap- and vigorous measures of ‘defence, they have seen the 
idly increased in wealth, prosperity, and power. If, | Government retiring from the conflict; and by annihi- 
however, the advantages of commerce were less obvious | lating their whole foreign commer¢e, tacitly confess 
and less important, yet the habits of the country, so | that they are unwilling or unable to protect it. This 
long and firmly established, could not be suddenly | apparent inability or indisposition to resist aggression 
changed, without producing consequences the most dis- has furnished a pretence to another Prince to:retaliate 
tressing ‘and destructive.. Our husbandmen and ma- | on his enemy though our unprotected rights. Thus 
riners cannot, by an act of Government, be. converted the United States are placed in a situation unprece- 
into manufacturers; nor will our merchants and me- dented, it is believed, in the history of the world, being 
chanics ever consent to abandon their cities, and retire involved at the same moment in serious: controversies 
from the sea shore, to clear up and cultivate the wil-. with two most powerful nations, who are themselves at 
derness. The history of the world has demonstrated, | war with each other. Sag 
that even the most despotic Governments have hardly | The interdiction of foreign commerce, for an indefi- 
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nite period, by perpetual laws, is justly considered as a 
total annihilation of it... The people of this country are 
not accustomed to class among their rights such enjoy- 
ments and privileges. as depend on the will of any set 
ofmen whatever; under such circumstances they would 
cease to be the rights ofa free people. Yetit is obvious, 
that.the acts laying an embargo have suspended their 
commercial rights, and if those acts are Constitutional, 
these rights can never be restored withouta concurrent 
act ofall the branches of the Federal Government. The 
events now passing at the Seat of Government strongly 
exemplify the force of this remark. Ifone branch of 
the Legislature should be ‘unanimously inclined to re- 
move. the embargo, aud even if the other branch should 
concur, yet the President of the United States may. pre- 
vent the passing of an act for such a purpose; and if 
afterwards only twelve members of the Senate should 


adopt his policy, and unite in supporting his measures, | 
P P ‘Ys D 


the embargo must remain in force. Most certainly the 
people of this country never intended to subject to the 
discretionary power of thirteen men one of their most 
essential and invaluable rights. If the existence or the 
apprehension of war would justify a temporary embar- 
go, the spirit of the Constitution would demand that it 
should be imposed for a short and definite period; só 
as. to require- from time to time the same concurrence 
of opinion to continue it which is now required for its 
removal. ` a 
In the act of Congress, passed on the ninth day of 
January last, for enforcing the preceding embargo acts, 
this Legislature see with extreme pain a perseverance 


in the system which has proved so injurious. to the | 


country. But they are still more alarmed from examin- 
ing some of the provisions of-this act, which appear to 
them hostile to the dignity and independence of this 
Commonwealth, and subversive of the civil liberty and 
Constitutional rights ‘of its citizens. They see there, 
the rights of individuals. subjected to the arbitrary will 
of an Executive officer, instead of being defined and 
secured by standing laws; secret and variable instruc- 
tions and orders.of the President entitled to equal re- 
spect with the laws of the land; an indefinite and al- 
most unlimited authority given to the officers of the 
customs, without any warrant from a civil magistrate 
to search for, and seize, the property of the citizens; 
excessive sureties required of men who are not even 
charged with any offence, and excessive fines ‘and pen- 
alties imposed ; individuals exposed to losses and pen- 
allies, for actions which were lawful at the time of 
committing them; and the benefits of a trial by jury 
in many cases virtually denied. Tf any citizen, who is 


the several laws before referred to, which interdict the 
foreign commerce of the United States, and which have 
| imposed numerous embarrassments cn the coasting 
| trade, must-have originated in a misconstruetion of the 
| Federal Constitution; that. they are contrary to the 
spirit and intention of that instrument, and are not 
warranted. by any of the powers therein given by the 
People to the. Congress of the United States. In the 
! hope of preventing any further evil consequences from 
these measures, and with the most ardent: desire to pre- 
serve inviolate the Constitution of these States, and to 
| remove every source of discontent and jealousy among 
| the different members’ of the Union, this Legislature do 
| solemnly remonstrate against the several acts of Con- 
| gress for imposing and enforeing the embargo, and do 
| earnestly request your honorable body to take the same 
| into your, most serious consideration ; and by repealing 
them to restore this People to their former enviable 
state of freedom, prosperity, and happiness. 5 

It is impossible to contemplate the repeal of ‘the sev- 
| eral acts relating to the embargo, without considering 
| the various substitutes for this measure which have 
| been proposed, and which are now before the public. 
This Legislature feel bound to express the strong and 
decided opinion they entertain on the subject before 
any of these proposed measures shall be adopted. The 
expression of this opinion is required by a just sense of 
their own rights and those of the: State which they re- 
present, and also by a due regard to the sentiments and 
feelings of their constituents, which are well known to 
| the individuals of this Legislature, and which are so 
strongly displayed in the numerous petitions and me- 
morials daily arriving from all parts of the Common- 
wealth. : 

The prohibition of all intercourse with France. and 
Great Britain, and their respective dependencies, would 
probably prove fruitless and inefficient, from the extreme 
| difficulty of enforcing its observance ; and would thus 
serve to bring into contempt the laws and the Govern- 
ment of the country; or, if enforced, it would impose 
embarrassments on commerce nearly as fatal as the ob- 
structions created by the present embargo. It would 
soon become a restriction only on the orderly and well 
disposed part of the community, and would furnish op- 
portunities and inducements to the officers of Govern- 
ment, by occasional indulgence and connivance, to pro- 
mote the interest of their personal and political friends. 
But, in another view of this measure, it appears still 
more serious and alarming. Itis obvious that, if the 
embargo was removed, our citizens would have but lit- 
tle intercourse with France or her dependencies. The 


aggrieved, should apply for redress to the laws and ju- į total disregard of the laws of nations, and the obliga- 


dicial courts of the Commonwealth, their processes may 
be impeded, their officers resisted, and their authority 


put at defiance, by the standing army ofthe United | of her dominions ; 


States, under the command of any inferior officer em- 
powered by 


| tion of treaties, manifested by that Government; the 
seizure and detention of neutral property in all parts 
the unprecedented. decrees against 


neutral commerce, promulgated at Berlin, at Milan, 


tbe. President. Thus, whenever a petty | and at Bayonne, would deter our citizens from adven- 
officer shall be found hardy and.adventurous enough to turing in commerce with her subjects. 


The proposed 


exercise the authority conferred by this act, the sover- non-intercourse, therefore, would in effect apply solely 


eignty and independence of the State will be humbled 
in the dust, or its Government must vindicate by force 
its dignity and its honor, and may be consequently. in- 
volved in a civil war. 

This Legislature cannot review, without the most 
painful emotions, the measures of the General Govern- 
ment which they have. here been considering. They 
cannot, without the most gloomy apprehensions, con- 
template the probable consequences of a perseverance 
in such measures. They are constrained respectfully, 


| to Great Britain. The natural tendency of this mea- 
| sure, which is undoubtedly foreseen, ifnot intended, by 
| some of its advocates, would be to involve the nation 
in war with Great Britain—a measure which would 
necessarily produce a fatal alliance with France. 

The project of arming our merchantmen to resist 
| seizures by either of the belligerents, appears to mani- 
| fest a spirit which, when excited in a just. cause, will 

always be warmly approved, and vigorously supported 
i by the people of Massachusetts. They cannot cease 


but most unequivocally, to declare their conviction, that | to lament, that some portion of this spirit had not been 
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exhibited in resisting the first outrage om our rights, by 
the Berlin decree of November, 1806. If our Govern- 
ment had at that time expressed a strong sense of this 
outrage on the nation, and a firm resolution to vindi- 
cate and maintain its rights, they would have been 
most cordially and zealously supported by men of all 
political parties. This project, if adopted now without 
limitation, however it may be- intended by those who 
ropose it, would speedily and inevitably lead to a war 
with Great Britain. France has comparatively few 
cruisers on the ocean, which is covered by the ships of 
her enemy. Our vessels would be seldom encountered 
by those of the former Power, while hardly one would 
escape those of the latter. All our actual. collisions 
would necessarily- be with Great Britain, who would 
thus be made to appear the only aggressor; and when 
the public sensibility was excited by these causes, the 
dictates of reason, of justice, and sound policy, would 
cease to be regarded. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that such a war would necessarily involve a destructive 
alliance with France—an alliance which. experience 
has shown to be more fatal than any war, and which 
is universally dreaded, throughout this part of the Uni- 
ted States, as highly dangerous to the independence of 
the nation, and hostile to the liberties of the world. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts express without 
reserve their sentiments on the conduct of the two belli- 
gerent Powers‘ of Europe. They cannot be restrained 
by the audacious and unfounded insination, that the 
people of New England are influenced by undue par- 
tiality to either of those Powers. They repel with in- 
dignation, this slanderous aspersion, which cannot be 
believed even by those who propagate it. It is refuted 
by the well known spirit and patriotism of this people; 
it is disproved by the annals ofour Revolutionary War, 
and by our whole history to the present day. This 
State. was among the first to resist the encroach-. 
ments of the British Government at that time; her citi- 
zens still retain the same spirit to oppose unjust aggres- 
sions, from whatever quarter they. may be attempted. 
While they ciiltivate this spirit, the pledge of their lib- 
orties and their independence, they cherish also those 
moral habits and religious principles which distinguished 
‘their ancestors, the first settlers of this country. While 
vindicating their own rights, they: are admonished can- 
didly to examine, and religiously to respect, the rights 
of others. They can never cordially engage in any 
contest which does not appear to them necessary ‘to 
the honor and the essential interests of their country ; 
nor can- they appeal with. confidence to the God of 
armies, iri a war which does ‘not appear to them to be 
just. , k 
-With these itpressions, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts have deliberately examined the several docu- 
ments respecting the foreign relations of the United 
States, which were published by Congress for the in- 
formation of the people. They have impartially weighed 
and considered the dates and the. contents:of the mari- 
time decrees ond orders of France and Great Britain, 
affecting the commerce of the United States, and the 
dispositions of those two Governments, as manifested 
in their correspondence with ourpublic ministers. The 
numerous and repeated aggressions on the part of 
France, displayed in these documents, are as injurious 
to the honor of the nation as to the interests of the citi- 
gens—violating at once the obligations of our treaty 
with thet Government and the established principles of 
the lawofnations. ‘The remonstrances end complaints 
of our Minister appear to have been treated with con- 
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temptuous silence, or answered only with ‘new outra- 
ges; and he seems at last to have abandoned all -hope 
and expectation of influencing that Government by di~ 
plomatic representations, and to have left to the wisdom 
and the spirit of the United States to adopt such other — 
measures as may be necessary to cause their rights to 
be respected. While France shall maintain this con- 
temptuous indifference, and these hostile dispositions, 
it appears hardly possible toattempt any accommodation 
with her which shall not tarnish the honor and endan- 
ger the independence of our country. 

On the part of Great Britain -there appears, from 
those documents, to be a disposition to ‘cultivate a good 
understanding with this country. ‘They have mani- 
fested a strong desire to make atonement and compen- 
sation for injuries that were even unauthorized:and un- 
intentional, and to adjust the respective rights and 
claims of the two nations on such a basis as shall pre- 
vent future collisions. If these dispositions on her part 
are sincere, and we do not see in these documents any 
reason to question their sincerity, they should undoubt- 
edly be met by a correspondent disposition on our part. 
They certainly. farnish an opportunity to attempt.a ne- 
gotiation, without any sacrifice of honorable sentiment 
or independent, feelings, and this Legislature have 
great confidence that such a negotiation, conducted in 
a fair, impartial, and candid manner, would speedily 
restore harmony between the two countries.‘ In, con- 
sidering the different degrees and orders of France and 
Great Britain, it is obvious that those of the former 
have been uniformly first in order of time, and most 
injurious in: their nature. But even if those nations 
were, as has been sometimes asserted, on the most per- 
fect equality in this respect, and if the conduct of each 
furnished such a cause of war as would leave only the 
choice of our adversary, every motive of policy would 
induce the United States to select France for. her. 
enemy.. Without condescending to calculate, with 
precision, the comparative ability of those two nations 
to injure and annoy this country, the present state of 
the world should decide our choice. -In one event we 
should have the satisfaction of aiding in that glorious 
struggle now carried on in Europe against the tyranny 
of France, and of assisting to maintain the cause of 
that brave and gallant nation which has lately thrown 
off the yoke of her oppressors, and which was among 
the first to promote our exertions in’a like cause. “In 
the other case we should be immediately arrayed on 
the side of France ; we should necessarily aid the gi- 
gantic strides of her Emperor towards universal domi- 
nation, and assist in annihilating the independence of 
nations and the freedom of the world. oe 

On motion, by Mr. Luoyp, the memorial was 
ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate: 


l Turespay, February 28.7 , 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill further to amend the several acts. - 
for the establishment of the Treasury, War, and 
Navy Departments; and the Presipent reported 
the bill to the House amended. ~ P 

On motion by Mr. HILLHOUSE, to add the fol- 
lowing words to the end of the third section: 

« And provided, also, that every agent of the United 
States shall make his payments on account of the Uni- 
ted States, in the same description of money, oY 
bank bills, which he may receive from. the Treasury, 
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whenever practicable, and if impracticable in specie, or 
bank bills of equal value at. the time of payment :” 

It was determined in the negative—yeas 14, 
nays 17, as follows: . 

Yeas—Messrs. Anderson, Bayard, Goodrich, Gregg, 
Hillhouse; Kitchel, Leib, Lloyd, Meigs, Parker, Pick- 
ering; Reed, Sumter, and Turner. . i 

Niyrs—Messrs. Bradley, Condit, Franklin, Gaillard, 
Giles, Gilman, Howland, Mathewson, Milledge, Moore, 
Pope, Smith of Maryland, Smith of New York, Smith 
of Tennessee, Thruston, Tiffin, and White. 


On the question, Shall this bill be engrossed, 
and read a third time as amended ? it was deter- 
mined in the affirmative. . 

A: message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act to interdict the commer- 
cial intercourse between the United States and 
Great Britain and France, and their dependencies, 
and for. other purposes,” with amendments, in 
which they request the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. They have passed a bill, entitled “ An act 
further to amend the several acts for the estab- 
lishment and regulation of the Treasury, War, 
and Navy Departments, and making appropria- 
tions for ‘the support of the Military Establish- 
ment, and of the Navy of the United States, for 
the year 1809;” also a bill, entitled “ An act to 
extend to Amos Whittemore, and Wm. Whitte- 
more,‘jr., the patent right toa machine for manu- 
facturing cotton and wool cards;” in which they 
réquest the concurrence of the Senate. : 

The biil, entitled, “© An act further to amend 
- the several acts for the establishment and regula- 
tion of the Treasury, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, and. making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Establishment, and of the Navy of 
the United States, for the year 1809,” was twice 
read by unanimousconsent, and referred to Messrs, 
Smita of Maryland, Crawrorp, and FRANKLIN, 
to consider and report thereon.. 

The bill, entitled “An act. ‘to extend to Amos 
Whittemore and William Whittemore, jr., the 
patent right to a machine for manufacturing cot- 
‘ton. and wool cards,” was twice read by unan- 
imous consent, and referred to Messrs. Luoyp, 
Brapupy, and Mircniiy, to consider and report 

-~ thereon, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend-. 
ments.of the House of Representatives to the bill, 
entitled “An act to interdict the commercial in- 
tercourse between the United States and Great 
Britain and France, and their dependencies, and 
for other purposes.” i 

“On the question to agree to the amendment of 
the’ 11th section, as follows: 


Strike out the words, “And to cause to be issued, 
under. suitable pledges and precautions, letters of 
marque and reprisal against the nation thereafter con- 
tinuing in. force its unlawful edicts against the com- 
merce of the United States :” ; 


It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 17, 
nays 14, as follows: ; 


Yxas—Messrs. Anderson, Bayard, Bradley, Condit, 
Franklin, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Mathewson, Meigs, 


t 


Mitchill, Parker, Pope, Reed, Sumter, Tiffin, and 
White. ~ s 
- Nays—Messrs. Gaillard, Giles, Gilman, Goodrich, 
Hillhouse, Leib, Lloyd, Milledge, Moore, Pickering, 
Smith of Maryland, Smith of New York, Smith of Ten- 
nessee, and. Turner. 

On the question to agree to the amendment in 
the 12th section, as follows: 

Strike out “ fourth of March next,” and insert. “ fif. 
teenth of March, 1809:” 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 25, 
nays 6, as follows: i 

Yras—Messrs. Anderson, Bradley, Condit, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Giles, Gilman, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, 
Leib, Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, 
Parker, Pope, Reed, Smith of Maryland, Smith of New 
York, Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, Tiffin, and Turner. 

Nars—Messrs. Bayard, Goodrich, Hillhouse, Lloyd, 
Pickering, and White. 

All the other amendments to the bill were 
agreed to. 


Wepnespay, March 1. 


Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill further to amend the several acts for the es- 
tablishment and regulation of the Treasury, War, 
and Navy Departments, correctly engrossed; and 
the bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Luoyp, from the committee to whom was 
referred the bill, entitled “An act to extend to 
Amos Whittemore and William Whittemore, jr., 
the patent right toa machine for manufacturing 
cotton and wool cards,” reported the bill without 
amendment; and the bill was read the third time, 
by unanimous consent, and passed. 

Mr. Smrtu, of Maryland, from the committee 
to whom was referred the bill, entitled “An act 
further to amend the several acts for the estab- 
lishment and regulation of the Treasury, War, 
and Navy Departments, and making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Establish- 
ment, and of the Navy of the United States, for 
the year 1809,” reported the bill amended; and 
the Senate proceeded to consider the said ameénd- 
ments, as in Committee of the Whole, and the 
PrestpEnT reported the bill tothe House amended. 

On motion, by Mr. Brap.ey, further to amend 
the bill, to strike out the following words in the 
sixth section: “ For the fortification of the ports 
and harbors, in. addition to the sums heretofore 
appropriated for that purpose, one million of dol- 
lars: it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 
23, nays 6, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Anderson, Bayard, Bradley, Condit, 
Franklin, Goodrich, Gregg, Hillhouse, Howland, Kit- 
chel, Leib, Lloyd, Mathewson, Moore, Parker, Picker- 
ing, Pope, Smith of Tennessee, Sumter, Thruston, 
Tiffin, Turner, and White. 

Nays—Messrs. Crawford, Milledge, Mitchill, Robin- 
son, Smith of Maryland, and Smith of New York. 

And the bill having been further amended, it 
was ordered to the third reading as amended. 

The Presipent communicated a report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with a statement of 
the emoluments of the officers employed in the 
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collection of the customs for the year 1808; which 
was read, and ordered to lie for consideration. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “ An act concerning invalid pen- 
sioners,” in which they request the concurrence 
of the Senate. : 

The bill last brought up for concurrence was 
twice read by unanimous consent, and referred to 
Messrs. BRADLEY, Smrru of Maryland, and FRANK- 
LIN, to consider and report thereon. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
the bill, entitled “An act further to amend the judi- 
cial system of the United States,” with amend- 


ments; in which they request the concurrence of 


the Senate. They have also passed the bill, enti- 
tled “An act to extend the time for making pay- 
ments for the public lands of the United States,” 
with amendments, in which they request the con- 
currence of the Senate. The House of Repre- 
sentatives have passed a bill, entitled “ An act 
supplemental tothe act, entitled ‘An act for es- 
tablishing trading-bouses with the Indian tribes,” 
in which they request the concurrence of the 
Senate. ra: 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill, 
entitled “An act further to amend the judicial 
system of the United States.” Whereupon, 

Resolved, That they concur therein. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill, 
entitled “An act to extend the time for making 
payments for the public lands of the United 
States.” Whereupon, . 

Resolved, That they concur therein. 

The bill, entitled “An act supplemental to the 
act, entitled ‘An. art for establishing trading- 
houses with the Indian tribes,” was twice read by 
unanimous consent, and ordered to the third 
reading. i . 

Mr. Greae presented the memorial of Arthur 
St. Clair, accompanied with papers and remarks 
on the report of the committee to whom his peti- 
tion was referred at the last session, and praying 
a reconsideration thereof, for reasons stated in the 
memorial; which was read, and ordered to lie on 
the. table. . 

Mr. FRANKLIN, from the committee to whom 
was referred the. petition of Ebenezer S. Platt, 
made report. Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the prayer of his petition can- 
not be granted, and that he. have leave to with- 
draw the same. 


Tuurspay, March 2. | 
Mr. Gites, from the committee to whom was 
referred the resolution directing aa inquiry into 
the expediency of amending the act, entitled “An 
act to establish the judicial courts of the United 
States,” reported that it is- not expedient at this 


time to adopt any measure in relation to that 


‘subject; and the report was agreed to. 


Mr. BRADLEY, from the committee to whom 


was referred the bill, entitled “An act concerning 
invalid pensioners.” reported the bill amended ; 
and the Prestpent having reported the bill to the 
House amended, on motion, the bill was read the 
third time, by unanimous consent, as amended. 

Resolved, That this bill pass with an amend- 
ment, l : 

A message from the House of Representatives - 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill entitled “An act for the relief of Jacob 
Barnitz,” in which they request the concurrence 
of the Senate. © 
` Mr. Tirrin, from the committee, reported the 
amendments to the bill, entitled “An act further 
to amend the several acts for the establishment 
and regulation of the Treasury, War, and Navy 
Departments, and making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Establishment, and of the 
Navy of the United States for the year 1809,” 
correctly engrossed; and the bill was read the 
third time as amended. 

Resolved, That this bill pass as amended. 

Agreeably to the order of the day, the Senate 
resumed the third reading of the bill, entitled 
“An act for imposing additional duties upon all 


goods, wares, and merchandise, imported from 
any foreign port or place ;” and on the question, 


Shall this bill pass as amended? it was deter- 
mined in the negative—yeas 5, nays 24, as fol- 


lows: . 


Yras—Messrs. Condit, Kitchel, Leib, Pope, and 


Robinson. 


Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bradley, Crawford, Frank- 


lin, Gaillard, Giles, Gilman, Goodrich, Gregg; Hill- 
house, Lloyd, Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Mitchill, 
Moore, Parker, Pickering, Smith of Maryland, Smith 
of Tennessee, Sumter, ‘Thruston, Tiffin, and Turner. 


The bill, entitled “An act for the relief of. Ja- 


cob Barnitz,” was read three times by unanimous 
consent, and passed. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 


Whole, the bill providing for the promulgation of 
certain laws in the Territory of Michigan. And, 


no amendment having been proposed, on .the 


question, Shali this bill be engrossed, and read a 


third time? it was determined in-the affirmative. 

The bill, entitled “An act ‘supplemental to the 
act, entitled ‘An act for establishing trading-hou- | 
ses with the Indian tribes,” was read the third 
time, and passed. ee 


paa 


Fripay, March 3. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House: disagree to 
the first and fourth amendment of the Senate to 
the bill, entitled “An act further to amend the 
several acts for the establishment and regulation 
of the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, 
and making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Establishment and the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States for the. year 1809 ;” and they agree to 
the other amendments to the said bill. ~~ 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 


I ments disagreed to by the House of Representa- 


tives to the bill, entitled “An act further toamend 
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the several acts for the establishment and regula- 
tion of the Treasury, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, and making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Establishment and the Navy of the 
United States for the year 1809;” and, on mo- 
tion, by Mr. Gruss, that the Senate insist on their 
said amendments disagreed to, it was determined 
in the affirmative—yeas 26, nays 2, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Anderson, Bayard, Bradley, Condit, 
Gaillard, Giles, Gilman, Hillhouse, Howland, Kitchel, 
Leib, Lloyd, Mathewson, Meigs, Milledge, Moore, Par- 
ker, Pickering, Pope, Reed, Robinson, Smith of Mary- 
ryland, Smith of New York, Smith of Tennessee, Tif- 
fin, and. White. ` 

Nays—Messrs. Crawford and White. 


: So it it was, Resolved, That they insist on their 
said amendments disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act to deprive, in certain 
cases, vessels of their American character, and to 

_ prevent, under certain disabilities, any citizen of 
the United States taking a license from any. for- 
‘eign Power. to navigate the ocean, or to trade 
with any other foreign and independent Power ;” 
in which they request the concurrence of the 

Senate. They do not concur in the bill, entitled 
“An act authorizing the sale and grant of a cer- 
tain quantity of public land.to the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Company.” 

The bill, entitled “An act to deprive, in cer- 

_ tain. cases, vessels of their “American character, 
- and to prevent, under certain disabilities, any cit- 
` izen of the United States taking a license from 
` any foreign Power to navigate the ocean, or to 

trade with any other foreign and independent 

Power.” was read; and, on the question, Shall 
this bill be read the second time? it was deter- 
mined in the affirmative. 

On motion, by Mr. AnpERson, that the bill be 
read a second time, it was objected to as.contrary 
to rule. are 

Mr. Trrrin, from the committee, reported the 
bill providing for the promulgation of certain 
laws in the Territory of Michigan correctly en- 

= grossed ; and the bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House have passed 
a bill, entitled “An act authorizing the augment- 
ation of the Marine Corps,” with an amendment, in 
which they request the concurrence of the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the said 
-amendment.. Whereupon, 

Resolved, That they concur therein. 


` The Presipenr communicated to the Senate 
the following letter from the President elect of 
the United States: 
Crry or Wasuinerox, March 2, 1809. 
Sır: I beg leave, through you, to inform the honor- 


_able the Senate of the United States, that I propose to | 


take the oath which‘the Constitution prescribes to the 
President of the United States, before he enters on the 
execution of his office, on Saturday the 4th instant, at 


twelve o’clock, in the Chamber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant, 
JAMES MADISON. 
The Hon. Joan Mirirner, 
Président pro tempore of the Senate. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Presipent also communicated the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the memo- 
rial of the stockholders of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, referred to him on the 26th of April 
last; which was read, as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, to whom was referred 
the memorial of the stockholders of the Bank of the 
United States, praying for a renewal of the charter 
which will expire on the 4th day af March, 1811, 
respectfully submits the following report : 

The Bank of the United States was incorporated by 
the act of March 2, 1791, with a capital of ten mil- 
lions of dollars, divided into twenty-five thousand 
shares, of four hundred dollars each. Two millions of 
dollars were subscribed by the United States, and paid 
in ten equal annual instalments. Of the eight mil- 
lions of dollars subscribed by individuals, two millions 
were paid in specie, and six millions in six per cent. 
stock of the United States. Two thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-three of the shares belonging to the 
Government were sold in the years 1796 and 1797, at 
an advance of twenty-five per cent.; two hundred and 


Serer 


eighty-seven were sold in the year 1797, at.an advance © 
of twenty per cent.; and the other two. thousand two | 
hundred and twenty shares in the ycar 1802, atan © 
advance of forty-five per cent.; making together, ex- ` 
clusively of the dividends, a profit of $671,860 to the — 
United States. The greater part of the six per cent. ; 


stock originally paid by the stockholders has since 


been sold by the Bank ; a portion has been redeemed | 


by Government, by the operation of the annual reim- | 
bursement, and the Bank retains at present only a | 


sum of $2,231,598 in six per cent. stock. 


About eighteen thousand shares of the Bank stock 
are held by persons residing abroad, who: are by the : 
charter excluded from the right of voting. ‘The stock- : 
holders resident within the United States, and who | 
have the exclusive control over the institution, hold | 
only seven thousand shares, or little more than one- | 
fourth part of its capital. They appoint annually | 
twenty-five directors of the Bank itself, which is estab- | 


lished at Philadelphia, and those directors have the 
entire management of the discounts and other trans- 
actions of the institution in that city, and the general 
superintendence and appointment of the directors and 


cashiers of the offices of discount and deposite estab- - 


lished in other places. There are at present eight of those 
offices, viz: at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah, the City of Washington, and 
New Orleans. The last two were established at the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The profits of a Bank arise from the interest re- 
ceived on the loans made, either to Government: or to 
individuals; and they exceed six per cent. or the rate 
of interest at which the loans are made, because every 
bank lends, not only the whole of its capital, but also 
a portion of the moneys deposited for safekeeping in 
its vaults, either by Government or by individuals. 
For every sum of money thus deposited, the party 


making the deposite, either receives the amount in 
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bank notes, or obtains a credit on the. books of the 
bank. In either case he has the same right at any time 
to withdraw his deposite; in the first. case, on presen- 
tation.and surrender of the bank notes; in the other 
case, by drawing on the bank for the amount. Bank 
notes, and credits on the books of the bank arise, there- 
fore, equally from deposites, although the credits alone 
are, in common parlance, called deposites ; and the 
aggregate of those credits, and of the bank notes is- 
sued; constitutes the circulating medium substituted 
by the banking operations to money; for payments 
from one individual to another are equally made by 
draughts on the bank, or by delivery of bank notes. 
Experience has taught the directors what portion of 
the money thus deposited they may lend, or in other 
words how far they may with safety extend their dis- 
counts beyond the capital of the bank, and what 
amount of specie it is necessary they should keep in 
their vaults... The profits, and therefore the dividends 
of a bank, will increase in proportion as the directors 
will increase loans of the moneys deposited, and suffer 
the amount of specie’on hand to diminish. Moderate 
dividends, when not produced by some particular cause 
which: checks the circulation of bank paper, are the 
best. evidence of the safety of the institution, and of 
the wisdom of its direction. i 

‘The annexed table of,'all:the dividends made by the 
Bank of the United’ States since its establishment, 
shows that they have on an average been at the rate of 


8% (precisely) 8-13 (14) per cent. a year, and proves } 


that the bank has not in any considerable degree used 
the public deposites for the purpose of extending its 
discounts. oe ; 

From what has been premised, it appears that the 
property of a bank in full operation, consists of three 
general items, viz: 1st. Outstanding debts, consisting 
principally of the notes payable at sixty days, which 
have been discounted at the bank. 2dly. Specie in 
the vaults. Sdly. Buildings necessary for the institu- 
tion. On the other hand, the bank owes: Ist. To the 
stockholders, the amount of the capital stock originally 
subscribed, payable only in case of the dissolution of 
the institution. 2dly. To Government or individuals, 
the whole amount of ‘moneys deposited, payable on 
demand, and including both the credits on the bank 
books, commonly called deposites, and the bank notes 
in circulation. The account is balanced by the amount 


of undivided profits and. accruing discounts, which | 


constitute the fund for defraying current expenses, for 
paying. subsequent dividends, and for covering contin- 
gent losses. Í 

The following statement of the situation of the 
Bank of the. United States, including its branches, ex- 
hibits the true amount of public stock which is still 
held by the institution, of the cost of its buildings and 
lots of ground, and.of the undivided surplus or con- 
tingent fund subsequent to the dividend made in Jan- 
uary last. But the amount of loans to individuals or 
discounts, of specie in the vaults, and of moneys de- 
posited, including both the credits on the bank books, 
‘commonly. called deposites, and the bank notes in cir- 
culation, is taken on a medium ; and, so. far. as relates 
on. the credit side of the account, to- specie on hand, 
and; on the debit side, to deposites, is several millions 
of dollars less than it happens to be at this moment; 
both having been swelled much, beyond the average by 
the embargo, and by the unusually large balance in 
the Treasury, which is principally deposited in the 
bank. Some minor items arising from accidental cir- 
cumstances are omitted for the sake of perspicuity. 


Cr. 
I. Debts due to the bank, viz : 
1. Six per cent. stock of the. 
United States, being the residue 
of that part of the original sub- 
scription paid in public stocks, 
which is still held by the bank $2,230,000 
2. Loans to- individuals, cón- = 
sisting chiefly of discounted 
notes, payable at sixty days, 
and in some instances of bonds 
and mortgages taken in order 
to.secure doubtful debts - - 
3. Due by banks incorpora- 
ted by the States -> - - 


15,000,000° 


800,000 

~ 18,030,000. - 
Tl. Specie in the vaults -  - 5,000,000 
III. Cost of-lots of ground, and 


buildings erected - - 480,000 


Total Cr. 
Dr. ` : 
I. Capital stock of the bank 
payable to the stockholders 
whenever the institution may 
be dissolved - =~ - os 
II. Moneys deposited, viz: 

1. Credits on the bank books 
commonly called deposites, in- 
cluding the deposites both by 
Government and by individuals 

2. Bank notes.in circulation 


$23,510,000 
10,000,000 


8,500,000. 
4,500,000 


` 23,000,000 a 
Total Dr. : 23,000,000 


meant 


— oo, 


Balance, being the amount of 
undivided profits, commonly 
called the “contingent fund,” 
and applicable to cover los- 
ses which may arise from bad 
debts or. other contingencies, ; 
and to extra dividends `., 510,000 
It sufficiently appears from. this general view, that: 

the affairs of the Bank of the United States, considered 

as a moneyed institution, have been wisely and skilfully 
managed. f ee es 

The advantages derived by Government from the 
bank are nearly of the'same nature with those obtained, , 
by individuals, who transact business with similar in- 
stitutions, and may be reduced to:the following heads. 

1. Safe keeping of public moneys. This applies not 
only to moneys already in the Treasury, but also to those 
in the hands of the principal collectors, of the Commis- 
sioners of Loans, and. of several other officers, and affords 
one of the best securities against delinquencies. 

2. Transmission of public moneys. “As the collec- 
tion will always, in various quarters of the extensive 
territory of the Union, either exceed or fall short of the 
expenditures in the same places, a perpetual transmis- 
sion of money, or purchase of remittances at the risk and. 
expense of the United States, would become necessary. 
in order to meet those demands; but this is done. by 
the-bank ‘at its own risk and: expense, for every place 
where one of its branches is established, which embra~ 
ces all payments of any importance. ed 

3. Collection of the revenue. The punctuality of 
payments introduced by the banking system, and the 
facilities afforded by the bank to the importers indebted 
for revenue bonds, are amongst the causes which have 
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enabled the United States to collect with so great fa- 
cility, and with so few losses, the large revenue derived 
from the impost. f 


4, Loans. Although the prosperity. of past years 


has enabled Government, during the present Admin- 
istration, to meet all the public demands without re- 
curring to loans; the bank had heretofore been emi- 
nently useful in making the advances which under dif- 
ferent circumstances were necessary. There was a 
time when, exclusively of the six per cent. stock held 
by the institution as part of the original subscription, 
the loans obtained by Government from the bank 
amounted to $6,200,000. And a similar disposition 
has been repeatedly evinced whenever the aspect of 
public affairs has rendered it proper to ascertain whe- 
ther new loans might, if wanted, be obtained. 

The numerous banks now established under the au- 
thority of the several States, might, it is true, afford con- 
siderable assistance to the Government in its fiscal 
operations. There is none, however, which could ef- 
fect the transmission of public moneys with the same 
facility, and to the same extent, as the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States is enabled to do through its several branches. 
The superior capital of that institution offers also a 
greater security against any possible losses, and greater 
resources in relation to loans. Nor is it eligible that 
the General Government should, in respect to its own 
operations, be entirely dependent on institutions over 

. which it has no control whatever. A National Bank, 

deriving its charter from the National Legislature, will 
at all times, and under every emergency, feel stronger 
inducements, both from interest and from a sense of 
duty, to afford to the Union every assistance within its 
power. 
_ The strongest objection against the renewal of the 
charter seems. to arise from the great portion of the 
bank stock held by foreigners; not on account of any 
influence it gives them over the institution, since they 
have no vote, but of the high rate of interest payable 
by America to foreign countries on the portion thus 
held. If the charter is not renewed, the principal of 
that portion, amounting to about $7,200,000, must at 
once be remitted abroad ; but if the charter is renew- 
ed, dividends equal to an interest of about 84 per cent. 
a year must be annually remitted in the same manner. 
The renewal of the charter will, in that respect, ope- 
rate in a national point of view, as a foreign loan, 
bearing an interest of 83 per cent. a year. 

That inconvenience might perhaps be removed by a 
modification in the charter, providing for the repay- 
ment of that portion of the principal by a new subscrip- 
tion to the same amount in favor of citizens; but it 
does not, at all events, appear sufficient to outweigh 
the manifest public advantages derived from a renewal 
of the charter. T 


The conditions in favor of the public, on which this: 


should be.granted, are the next subject for consider- 
ation. 4 

. The nett profit, annually derived by the stockhold- 
ers frome renewal of the charter, is equal to the dif- 
ference between the annual dividends and the market 
rate of interest. Supposing this to continue at six 
per cent. during the period granted by the exten- 
sion of the charter, and the dividends to be on an 
average at the rate of 84 per cent., that profit will be 
2% per cent. a year. If the charter be extended twen- 
ty years, the value of the privilege will be equal to an 


payable semi-annually, is worth almost. $2,890,000. 
This, however, would be much more than any bank 
would give for a chatter, as it would leave it nothing 
but the right of dividing at the rate of six per cent.a 
year, which the stockholders have without a charter. It 
is believed that they would not be willing to give even 
half that sum for the extension, and that about $1,250,- 
000 may be considered as the maximum which could 
be obtained, if it was thought eligible to sell the re- 
newal of the charter for a fixed sum of money. 

It is, however, presumed that the decision on the 
conditions which may be annexed to an extension of 
charter will be directed by considerations of a much 
greater importance than the payment of such a sum 
into the Treasury. The object will undoubtedly be to 
give to the institution all the public utility of which it 
is susceptible, and to derive from it permanent and 
solid advantages rather than mere temporary aid. Un- 
der those impressions, the following suggestions are 
respectfully submitted : 


I. That the Bank should pay interest to the United 
States on the public deposites, whenever they should 
exceed a certain sum, which might perhaps be fixed at 
about $3,000,000. - 

II. That the Bank should be bound, whenever re- 
quired, to lend to the United States a sum not exceed- 
ing three-fifths of its capital, at a rate of interest not 
exceeding six per cent.; the amount of such loan or 
loans to be paid by the Bank in instalments not ex- 
ceeding a certain sum monthly, and to be reimbursed 
at the pleasure of Government. 

II. That the capital stock of the Bank should be 
increased to $30,000,000, in the following manner, viz: 

1. Five millions of dollars to be subscribed by citi- 
zens of the United States, under such regulations as 
would make an equitable apportionment amongst the 
several States and Territories. 

2. Fifteen millions to be subscribed by such States 
as may desire it, and under such equitable apportion- 
ment amongst the several States as may be provided 
by law; and a branch to be established in each sub- 
scribing State, if subscribed for by the State. 

3. The payments either by individuals or States to 
be either in specie or in public stock of the United 
States, at such rates as may be provided by law. 

4. The subscribing States to pay. their subscription 
in ten annual instalments, or sooner, if it suits their 
convenience, but to receive dividends in proportion only 


to the amount of subscription actually paid, and their. 


shares of bank stock not to be transferable. 


IV. That some share should be given in the direc- 
tion to the General and State Governments: the Gen- 
eral Government appointing a few directors, and the 
Government of each subscribing State appointing a 
few directors in the direction of the branch established 
in such State. 

The result of that plan would be, Ist, That the Uni- 
ted States, receiving no interest on public deposites, 
might, without inconvenience, accumulate during years 
of peace and prosperity, a treasure sufficient to meet 
periods of war and calamity, and thereby avoid the ne- 
cessity of adding, by increased taxes, to the distresses 
of such periods. 2dly, That they might rely on a loan 
of $18,000,000 on any sudden emergency. 3dly, That 
the payment of the. greater part of the proposed in- 
crease of capital being made in ten annual instalments, 
that increase would be gradual, and not more rapid 


annuity of 24 per cent. on. the capital, that is to say, | than may be required by the progressive state of the 
ef $250,000 for twenty years; and such annuity being | country. 4thly, That the Bank itself would form ar 
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additional bónd of common interest and union amongst 
the several States. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
j ALBERT. GALLATIN. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 2, 1809. 
On motion, the Senate adjourned to five o’clock. 


Five o'clock in the Evening. 

Ordered, That Messrs, Smitu of Maryland, 
Bayarp, and GAILLARD, be a committee of ar- 
rangement for the reception of the President of 
the United States to-morrow, on the occasion of 
his inauguration. 

A message from.the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House insist on 
their disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill, entitled “An act further, to 


amend the several acts for the establishment and | 


regulation of the Treasury, War, and Navy De- 
partments, and making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Establishment and of the 
Navy of the United States for the year 1809,” 
They ask a conference, on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses, and have appointed managers 
on their part. They have passed a bill, entitled 
“An act for the relief of William Hastings,” in 
which they request the concurrence of the Senate. 

The Senate proceéded to consider the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, requesting 
a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 


Houses on the bill first above mentioned; and 


having agreed to the same, 

Ordered, That Messrs. Gites and BRADLEY 
be the managers at the same on the part of the 
Senate. . 

~The bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Hastings,” was read. On the question, Shall 
this:bill be read a second time? it was.determin- 
éd in the affirmative. On motion, that the bill 
. be now read a second time, it. was objected to as’ 
against the rule. ae 

Mr. Gites, from the managers at the confer- 
ence of the- bill, entitled “An act further to 
amend the several acts for the establishment and 
regulation of the Treasury, War, and Navy De- 
partments, and making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Military Establishment and of the 
Navy of the United States for the year 1809,” 
made report. Whereupon, it was agreed that a 
bill further to amend the several acts for the es- 
tablishment and regulation of the Treasury, War, 


and Navy Departments, be now read three sev- | 


eral times, by unanimous consent. 

Resolved; That this bill.pass, and that the title 
thereof be “An act farther to amend the several 
acts for the establishment and regulation of the 
Treasury, War, and Navy Departments.” 

Resolved, That Messrs. MITCHILL and SMITH, 
of New York, be a committee on the part of the 
Senate, with such as the House of Representa- 
tives may join, to wait on the President of the 
United States and notify him that, unless he may 
have any further communications to make to the 
two Houses of- Congress, they are now ready to 
adjourn. i ; 

Ordered, That the Secretary acquaint the 


House of Representatives therewith, and request 
the appointment of a committee on their part. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
informed the Senate that the House. have passed 
the bill, entitled “An act supplementary to the act, 
entitled ‘An act to amend the charter of George-. 
town,” with an amendment, in which they request 
| the concurrence of the Senate. ; 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill, 
| entitled “An act supplementary to the act, enti- 
tled ‘An act to amend the charter of George~ - 
town.’ On motion of Mr. Brapiey, that the 
bill and amendment be postponed to the next 
ion of Congress, it was. determined in the 


| sesss} 
negative. 

On motion, by Mr. BRADLEY, ; 

Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the said 
amendment. 

Mr. MiırcaiLL, from the committee, reported 
that they had waited on the President of the - 
United States, who informed them that he had 
no-further communications to make to the two 
Houses of Congress. AET: 

Ordered, That the Secretary notify the House 
of Representatives that the Senate having finish- 
ed the business before them, are about to adjourn. 

The Secretary having performed that duty, the 
Senate adjourned without day. f 


EXTRA SESSION. 


The President of the United States s 
to ——, Senator for the State of ——-:.. 

Certain matters touching the public good requiring 
that the Senate should be convened on Saturday, the 
| fourth day of March next, you are desired to attend at 
the Senate Chamber,.in the City of Washington, on 
that day; then and there to deliberate on such com- 
munications as shall be made to you. ` f > 

> TH. JEFFERSON. 

WASHINGTON, Dee. 30, 1808. H niy 

_ Satrurpay, March 4. 

In conformity with the summons from the 
President of the United States, the Senate as- 
sembled in the Chamber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. i ne 


PRESENT: 


Joun MiLLeDGE, from the State of Georgia, 
President pro tempore. 
Nicwotas GILMAN, an 
New Hampshire. 
Timoray Picxertne, from Massachusetts, * 
CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, from Connecticut. ~ 
EisHa Matuewson, from Rhode Island. 
Srepuen R. BRADLEY, from Vermont. 
Jonn Smita, from New York. 
Aaron Kircuet, from New Jersey. 
Anprew Grea, from Pennsylvania. 
James A. BAYARD, from Delaware. © . 
Partie Reed, from Maryland. 
~Wututam B. Gites, from Virginia. 
James. Turner, and Jesse FRANKLIN, 
| North Carolina, | 


d Nanum Parker, from | 


from 
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Tuomas Sumter, and Jons GAILLARD, from 
South Carolina. 

WirLiam H. Crawrorp, from Georgia. 

Buckner Turuston, and Jonn Porr, from 
Kentucky. l 

DANIEL SMITH, from Tennessee. 

Epwarp Tiırrın, from Ohio. 


Joun Lampert, appointed a Senator by the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey for six 
years, and SamuEL Swirxz, appointed a Senator 
by the Executive of the State of Maryland, at- 
tended, and their credentials were read. 

James Luoyp, junior, appointed a Senator by 
the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 
attended, stating that he was elected, but not in 
possession of his credentials. 

Josrpu Anperson, from the State of Tennes- 
see; Ricuarp Brent, from the State of Vir- 
ginia; James Hittuouss, from the State of Con- 
necticut; Micuart Lure, from the State of Penn- 


sylvania; Rerurn J. Meics, from the State of 
Ohio; JonatHan Rosinson, from the State of 
Vermont; Samuet Warre, from the State of 


Delaware, severally attended. 

The oath.required by law was administered to 
the Senators above mentioned, in the six years’ 
class, respectively, except to Mr. BRENT. 

The PRESIDENT or THE Unirep STATES at- 
tended, and communicated the following 


ADDRESS: 


Unwilling to depart from examples of the most re- 
vered authority, I avail myself of the occasion now 
presented, to express the profound impression made on 
me by the call of my country to the station, to the 
duties of which I am about to pledge myself by the 
most solemn of sanctions. So distinguished a mark 
of confidence, proceeding from the deliberate and tran- 
quil suffrage of a free and virtuous nation, would, un- 
der any circumstances, have commanded my gratitude 
and devotion, as well as filled me with an awful. sense 
of the trust to be assumed. Under the various.circum- 
stances which give peculiar solemnity to the existing 
„period, I feel that both the honor and the responsibility 
allotted to ‘me are inexpressibly enhanced. 


“The present situation of the world is, indeed, with- 
out a parallel, and that of our own country full of dif- 
ficulties." The pressure of these, too, is the more 
severely felt, because they have fallen upon us at a mo- 
ment when the national prosperity being at a height 
not before attained, the contrast, resulting from the 
change, has been rendered the more striking. Under 
the benign influence of our Republican institutions, 
and the maintenance of peace with all nations, whilst 
so many of them were engaged in bloody and waste- 
ful wars, the fruits of a just policy were enjoyed in an 
unrivalled growth of our faculties and resources. Proofs 
of this were seen in the improvements of agriculture ; 
in the successful enterprises of commerce; in the pro- 
gress-of manufactures and useful arts; in the increase 
of the public revenue, and the use made of it in re- 
ducing the public debt; and in the valuable works and 
establishments everywhere, multiplying over the face 
of our land. : aa 

It is a precious reflection that the transition from this 
prosperous condition of our country, to the scene which 
has for some time been distressing us, is not chargeable 


on any unwarrantable views, nor, as I trust, on any 
involuntary errors in the public councils. Indulging 
no passions which trespass on the rights or the repose 
of other nations, it has been the true glory of the Uni- 
ted States to cultivate peace by observing justice; and 
to-entitle themselves to the respect of the nations at 
war, by fulfilling their neutral obligations with the most 
scrupulous impartiality. If there be candor in the 
world, the truth of these assertions will not be ques- 
tioned ; posterity, at least, will do justice to them. 

This unexceptionable course could not avail against 
the injustice and violence of the belligerent Powers. 
In their rage against each other, or impelled by more 
direct motives, principles of retaliation have been intro- 
duced, equally contrary to universal reason and ac- 
knowledged law. How long their arbitrary edicts will 
be continued, in spite of the demonstrations that not 
even a pretext for them has been given by the United 
States, and of the fair and liberal attempt to induce a 
revocation of them, cannot.be anticipated. Assuring 
myself, that, under every. vicissitude, the determined 
spirit and united councils of the nation will be safe- 
guards to its honor and its essential interests, I repair 
to the post assigned me with no other discouragement 
than what springs from my own inadequacy to its high 
duties. If I do not sink under the weight of this deep 
conviction, it is because I find some support in a con- 
sciousness of the purposes, and a confidence in the 
principles which I bring with me into this arduous 
service. 


nations having correspondent dispositions ; to maintain 
sincere neutrality towards belligerent nations; to pre- 
fer, in all cases, amicable discussion and reasonable 
accommodation of differences, to a decision of them by 


foreign partialities, so degrading to all countries, and 
so baneful to free ones; to foster a spirit of indepen- 
dence, too just to invade the rights of others, too proud 
to surrender our own, too liberal to indulge unworthy 
prejudices ourselves, and too elevated not to look down 
upon them in others; to hold the union of the States 
as the basis of their peace and happiness; to support 
the Constitution, which is the cement of the Union, as 
well in its limitations as in its authorities; to respect 
the rights and authorities reserved to the States and to 
the people, as equally incorporated with, and essential 
to the success of, the general system ; to avoid the slight- 
est interference with the rights of conscience or the 
functions of religion, so wisely exempted from civil juris- 
diction; to preserve, in their full energy, the other sal- 
utary provisions in behalf of private and personal rights, 
and of the freedom of the press ; to observe economy in 
public expenditures ; to liberate the public resources by 
an honorable discharge of the public debts; to keep 
within the requisite limits a standing military force, 
always remembering that an armed and trained militia 
is the firmest bulwark of Republics ; that without stand- 
| 


ing armies their liberty can never be in danger, nor with 
large ones safe; to promote, by authorized means, im- 
provements friendly to agriculture, to manufactures, 
and to external as well as internal commerce ; to favor, 
in like manner, the advancement of science and the 
diffusion of information, as the best aliment to true lib- 
erty ; to carry on the benevolent plans which have been. 
so meritoriously applied to the conversion of our abori- 
ginal neighbors from the degradation and wretchéedness 
| of savage life, to a participation of the improvements of 
which the human mind and manners are susceptible in 
a civilized state ;—as far as sentiments and intentions 


To cherish peace and friendly intercourse with all- 


an appeal to arms; to exclude foreign intrigues-and- 
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It is my good fortune, moreover, to have the path in 
which I am to tread lighted by examples of illustrious 
services, successfully rendered in the most. trying diffi- 
culties, by those who have marched before me. Ofthose 
of my immediate predecessor it might least become me 
here to speak. I may, however, be pardoned for not 
suppressing the sympathy with which my heart is full, 
in the rich reward he enjoys in the benedictions of a 
beloved country, gratefully bestowed for exalted talents, 
zealously devoted, through a long career, to the advance- 
ment of its highest interest and happiness. 

But the source to which I look for the aids which 
alone can supply my deficiencies, is in the well-tried 
intelligence and virtue of my fellow-citizens, and in the 
counsels of those representing them in the other depart- 
ments associated in the care of the national interests. 
In these my confidence will, under every difficulty, be 
best placed, next to that which we have all been encour- 
aged to feel in the guardianship and guidance of that 
Almighty Being whose power regulates the-destiny of 
nations, whose blessings have been so conspicuously 
dispensed to this rising Republic, and to whom we are 
bound to address our devout gratitude for the past, as 
well as our fervent supplications and best hopes for the 
futuro. 


After which, the oath prescribed by law was 
administered to the PRESIDENT or THE UNITED 
Sratss, by the Chief Justice. 

The President of the United States then retired, 
and the Senate repaired to their own Chamber. 

Ordered, That Messrs; Anperson and BAYARD 
be a committee to wait on the President of the 
United States,and notify-him that the Senate are 
ready to receive any communications that he may 
be pleased to make to them. 


Monay, March 6. 


Francis MALBONE, appointed a Senator by the 
Legislature of the State of Rhode Island, for six 


years, commencing on the fourth instant, attended, 
and produced his credentials; which were read. 

The credentials of Ricuarp Brent, appointed 
a Senator by the Legislature of the State of Vir- 
ginia, for six years, commencing on the fourth 
Instant, were read. 

The oath required by law was administered to 
Messrs. Brent and MALBONE, respectively. 

On motion, by Mr. ROBINSON, Hi 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be 
authorized to pay, out of the contingent fund of this 
House, to George Thomas, Walter Reynolds, and 
Tobias Simpson, the sum of fifty dollars each, in 
addition to their annual compensation. 

Mr. ANDERSON reported, from the committee, 
that they had waited on the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who informed them that he should this 
day make a communication to the Senate. 

Soon after, a communication was received from 
the President of the United, States, submitting 
sundry nominations to office, which were mostly 
confirmed. 7 : 


Turspay, March 7. 


The Presipenr laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Governor Huntingdon, enclos- 
ing a resolution passed by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio, approving the measures of 
the General Government; which was read. 

_ After the consideration of Executive business, 
Messrs. Bayard and Reen were appointed a com- 
mittee to wait on the President of the United 
States, and notify him, that, unless he may have 
any further communications to make to them, the’ 
Senate are ready to adjourn. © _ i ; 

Mr. Bayar reported, from the committee, that 
they had waited upon the President of the United 
States, who informed them that he had no further 
communications to make tothem. Whereupon, 

The Senate adjourned without day. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES — 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


AT THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TENTH CONGRESS, BEGUN AT THE CITY OF 
. ` WASHINGTON, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1808. : 


Mownpay, November 7, 1808. 


This being the day appointed by law for the 
meeting of the present session, the following mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives appeared 
and took their seats, to wit : 

From New Hampshire—Daniel M. Durell, Francis 
Gardner, Jedediah K. Smith, and Clement Storer. 

From Massachusetts—Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, 
Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, William 
Ely, Isaiah L. Green, Daniel Ilsley, Edward St. Loe 
Livermore, Josiah Quincy, Ebenezer Seaver, William 
Stedman, Jabez Upham, and Joseph B. Varnum, (the 
Speaker.) ` 

From Rhode Island—isaac Wilbour. 

From Connecticut—Epaphroditus Champion, Sam- 
uel W. Dana, John Davenport, jr., Jonathan O. Mosely, 


Timothy Pitkin, jr, Lewis B. Sturges, and Benjamin | 


Tallmadge. — : : 

From Vermont—Martin‘ Chittenden, James Elliot, 
and James Fisk. i . 

From New York—Jobn’ Blake, jr.. John Harris, 
Reuben Humphreys, William Kirkpatrick, Gurdon S, 
Mumford, Samuel Riker, John Russell, Peter Swart, 
John Thompson, . James I. Van Alen, Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer, and Daniel C, Verplanck. Es 

From New Jersey—Adam Boyd, William Helms, 
John Lambert, Thomas Newbold, .James Sloan, and 
Henry Southard. f 

From: Pennsyluania—David Bard, Robert Brown, 
William Findley, John Heister, William Hoge, Wil- 
liam Milnor,. Daniel Montgomery, jr., John Porter, 
John Pugh, John Rea, Matthias Richards, John Smilie, 
Samuel Smith, and Robert Whitehill. 

From Maryland—Charles Goldsborough, William 
McCreery, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, and 
Archibald Van Horn. 

From Virginia—Burwell Bassett, William A. Bur- 
well, John Clopton, John Dawson, John W. Eppes, 
James M. Garnett, Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, 
David Holmes, John G. Jackson, Joseph Lewis, jun., 
John Love, John, Morrow, Thomas Newton, John 
Smith, Abraham Trigg, and Alexander Wilson. 

From Kentucky—Joseph Desha,: Benjamin Howard, 
and Richard M. Johnson. — i 

From North Carolina—~Willis Alston, jr, William 
Blackledge, Thomas Blount, John Culpeper, Nath- 
aniel‘-Macon, Lemuel Sawyer, and Richard Stanford. 

From Tennessee—George W. Campbell, John Rhea, 
and Jesse Wharton. : 


td 
From South Carolina—Lemuel J. Alston, William 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, John Taylor, and David R. 
Williams. . 
From Georgia—William W. Bibb, and George M. 
Troup. : ; : 
_From Ohio—Jeremiah Morrow. oe : 
From the Mississippi Territory—George Poindexter, 
Delegate. rae 


Two new members, to wit: Naraan WILSON, 
returned to serve in this House as a member for 
New York, in the room of David Thomas, who 
hath resigned his seat, and Taomas GHouson, jr., 
returned to serve as a member from Virginia, in 
the room of John Claiborne, deceased ; appeared, 


„produced. their credentials, and took their seats 


in the House, ; 
And a quorum, consisting of a. majority of the 
whole number, being present, a message was re- 
ceived from tlie Senate, informing the House that 
a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and ready ' 
to proceed to business ; the Senate have appointed 
a committee on their part, jointly, with such com- 
mittee as may be appointed on the part of this 
House, to wait on the President of the United 
States, and inform him that a quorum of the two 
Houses is assembled, and. ready to receive any- 
communications he may be pleased to make to 
them. : 
The oath or affirmation:to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States was then-administered 
to Mr. Naruan Wilson and Mr. Guoxson, by 
Mr. Speaker, according to law. hoes 
Ordered, That a message be sent to the Senate 
to inform them that a quorum of this House is 
assembled, and ready to proceed to business; and 
that the Clerk of this House do go with the said 
message. j : : 
The House proceeded to consider the resolution 
of the Senate for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses to wait on the President 
of the United States and inform him. that a quo- 
rum of the two Houses is assembled, and ready 
to receive any communication he may be pleased 
to make to them: Whereupon, the House agreed 
to the said resolution; and Mr. Macon, Mr. 
Quincy, and Mr. McCrerry, were appointed the 
committee on their part. 


s 
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Mr. Macon, from the joint committeeappointed 
to wait on the President of the United States, and 
inform him that a quorum of the two Houses is 
assembled, reported that the committee had per- 
formed that service; and that the President sig- 
nified to them he would make a communication, 
in writing, to this House, to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock, by way of Message. 

On motion of Mr. SMILIE, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House cause 
the members to be furnished, during the present 
session, with three newspapers to each member, 
such as the members shall respectively choose, to 
be delivered at their lodgings ; and that the clerk 
be directed to procure such papers from any num- 
ber of offices that the members shall elect: pro- 
vided, the expense does not exceed the amount of 
three daily newspapers. 

And then the House adjourned until to-morrow 
morning eleven o'clock. 


Tuespay, November 8. 


Several other members to, wit: from Pennsyl- 
vania, Jacos Ricnarus; from Virginia, MATTHEW 
Cay and Wacter Jones ; and from South Car- 
olina, Ropert Marion; appeared, and took their 
seats in the House. 

“A new member, to wit: Samue: Saaw, returned 
to serve in this House as a member from the State 
of Vermont, in the room of James Witherell, who 
has resigned his seat, appeared, produced his cre- 
dentials, was qualified, and took his seat in the 

. House. 
_ Amessage from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have resolved that two Chaplains, 
of different denominations, be appointed to Con- 
gress for the present session, who shall interchange 
weekly; to which they desire the concurrence of 
` the House. ; 
~ The House proceeded to consider the foregoing 
resolution of the Senate, and it was agreed to. 

The Sreaxer laid before the House: a letter 
from the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
enclosing a letter to him from Josera Cray, the 
Representative for the district composed of the 
city and county of Philadelphia, and county of 
Delaware, in the said State, containing his resig- 
nation of a seat in this House; also, a proclama- 
tion of the said Governor, and a certificate of the 
election of Bensamin Say, to serve as a member 
for the said District and State, in the room of the 
said Joseph Clay; which were read, and referred 
to the Committee of Elections. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Mississippi Territory, accompanied with a 
memorial of the said House of Representatives, 
praying a revision and amendment of the laws 
relating to thesale of thelands of the United States, 
as far as relates to the instalments due, and to 
become due, for the lands purchased by settlers 
in the said Territory ; also, that the provisions of 
a bill which was depending before this House at 
the last session, for the establishment of a F'ederal 
Court in that Territory, may not be enacted into 


a law, for the reasons therein mentioned.—Read 
and referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. a 

A motion was made by Mr. Rusa, of Tennes- 
see, that the House do agree to the following res- 
olution and order, to wit: 

Resolved, That the order hereto subjoined, be insert- 
ed among the rules and orders of this House : 

Ordered, That a standing committee, to consist of 
one member from each State, the Representatives or 
Representative from which may or shall attend, and to 
be styled “the Committee of the Post Office and Post 
Roads,” shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be to. 
take into consideration all such matters and things 
touching the Post Office and Post Roads of the United 
States, as shall be presented, or shall or may come 
in question, and be referred to them by the House, 
and to report thereon; and also to report such altera- 
tions and amendments to the laws concerning the Post 
Office and Post Roads as may become necessary. 

The motion was read, and ordered to lieon the 
table. 

A Message was received from the PRESIDENT 
or THE UNITED STATES. 

The House proceeded in the reading of the said ' 
Message, and the documents which accompanied 
the same, and made some progress therein; when 
an adjournment was called for: Whereupon, the 
farther reading was postponed until to-morrow. 

[For this Message see Senate Proceedings, of 
this date, ante, page 11.] 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


The following Committees were appointed, 
agreeably to the standing rules and orders of the 
House, viz: 

Committee of Elections—Mr. Finpiey, Mr. 
Davin R. Wiuuiams, Mr. Cray, Mr. LAMBERT, 
Mr. Braxe, Mr. Sturces, and Mr, ELLIOT. 

Committee of Claims—Mr. Homes, Mr, PITKIN, 
Mr. Seaver, Mr. Jonnson, Mr. Humpareys, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. BUTLER. 

Committee of Commerce and Manufactures— 
Mr. Newron, Mr. McCreery, Mr. Currs, Mr. 
Marion, Mr. Dana, Mr. Momrorp, and Mr. 
PORTER. ; 

Committee of Ways and Means—Mr. Grorce 
WASHINGTON Camppeci, Mr. Wittis ALSTON, 
Mr. Eppes, Mr. Smite, Mr. Tatumapcs, Mr. 
Fisk, and Mr. Joun MONTGOMERY. 

Committee on the Public Lands—Mr. Jeremrau 
Morrow, Mr. Goopwyn, Mr. Russet, Mr. Boyn, 
Mr. Evy, Mr. Breas, and Mr. Howarp. 

Committee of Revisal and Unfinished Business 
—Mr. Cropron, Mr. Van Renssevanr, and Mr. 
Duret.. 

Committee of Accounts—Mr. Nicuoras R. 
Moors, Mr. Stepman, and Mr. Minor. 

Ordered, That a Committee for the District of 
Columbia be appointed, pursuant to an additional 
rule-and order of the House, agreed to on the 
twenty-seventh of January last; and a committee 
was appointed, of Mr. Lewis, Mr. Van Horn, Mr. 
Soursarp, Mr. Buacxtepas,; Mr. Rea of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Lemusu J. Auston, and Mr. 
WHARTON. l 
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Wepnespay, November 9. 


Another’ member, to wit: ROBERT JENKINS, 
from Pennsylvania, appeared, and took his seat in 
the House. f 

The House proceeded in the reading of the docu- 
ments accompanying the President’s Message ; 
which being concluded, on motion of Mr. Dawson, 
they were referred, together with the Message, toa 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

On the question as to the number to be printed, 
it was moved by Mr. Fisx, and seconded by Mr. 
Dawa, that ten thousand copies be printed. Neg- 
atived by a considerable majority. 

Five thousand copies were then ordered to be 
printed. . 

The House was then cleared and the doors 
closed, for the purpose of reading the confidential 
part of the President’s Message. 

After the doors were opened, a resolution yes- 
terday laid on the table by Mr. Rusa, for appoint- 
ing a Committee of Post Offices and Post Roads, 
to consist of one member from each State, was 
taken up and agreed to. The following gentle- 
men compose the Committee: Mr. Rusa of 
Tennessee, Mr. Green, Mr. CHITTENDEN, Mr. 
_ Davenror’r, Mr. Stanrorp, Mr. Caunoun, Mr. 
Troup, Mr. Desna, Mr. Warrenitt, Mr. New- 
pop, Mr. VerrLanck, Mr. Puca, Mr. STORER, 
Mr: Jersmian Morrow, Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Mr. Naraan Witson, and Mr. WILBOUR. 


Tuurspay, November 10. 


` Several other members, to wit: from Virginia, 
Wutson Cary Nicnovas and Jonn RANDOLPH 3 
and from. North Carolina, James HOLLAND 5 ap- 
peared, and took their seats in the House. 

On motion of Mr. Lewis, 

Ordered, That the memorial of sundry pro- 
prietors of Washington, relative to the subdivis-, 
ion of squares and lots in the said city, and admit- 
ting the same to record, presented the fourteenth 
of March, one thousand éight hundred and six, 
be referred to the Committee for the District of 
-Colambia. 

_' A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have proceéded to the appoint- 
ment of a Chaplain to Congress for the present 
session, on their part; and the Reverend Mr. 
Extiorr hath been duly elected. . f 

The House then: proceeded, by ballot, to the 

appointment of a Chaplain to Congress, for the 
present session, on the part of the House ; and. 
upon examining the ballots, a majority of the 
votes of the whole House was found in favor of 
the Rev. Osapian B. Brown., 

Mr. Porter presented the petition ofa number 

of merchants of Philadelphia, praying that the 

_ pill giving an extension of credit on revenue bonds, 
be amended so as to include bonds given for du- 
ties on goods imported since the passage of that 
law; and for which it does not provide.—Referred 
‘tothe Committee on Commerce and Manufac- 
tures. f f 

Mr. Sovrwaro presented the petition of Ste- 


phen Sayre, praying further compensation for ser- 
vices rendered the United States by negotiation 
in the north of Europe; which he moved to re- 
fer to the Committee of Claims. The motion 
was negatived; and on motion of Mr. Hoimzs, 
the petition was rejected, without a division. 


MOTION TO REPEAL THE EMBARGO.. 


Mr. Carrrenpben said he rose with considerable 
diffidence to offer to the House a resolution on 
the subject of the embargo. Having. witnessed 
the feelings heretofore excited by a similar pro- 
position at the last session, he said he would. as- 


sure gentlemen that he had no object in view but 


to bring the subject before the House, and excite 
a fair and liberal discussion. He had hoped that 
the situation of our affairs would ere this’ have 
authorized the removal of the embargo. Disap- 
pointed in this, he felt it a duty which he owed to 
his constituents and to the nation, to endeavor to 


elicit an expression of the opinion of the House, 


to prevent ruinous speculations, and to relieve the 
nation from suspense. The measure had now 
been in operation ten or eleven months, and he 
had not perceived the good effects resulting from 


it. The importance of this subject, its interesting 


nature to his constituents, who, in addition (o the 


common sufferings, had the extreme mortification 
of being represented as in a state of insurrection, 


must be an apology for his coming forward at this 


early period on the subject of the embargo. He 


then offered the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, That the act passed at the last session of 
Congress entitled “An act laying an embargo on all 


ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, and the several acts supplementary and: addi- 
tional thereto,” ought to be immediately repealed. 


On the question whether the House will agree 


to consider the resolution, it was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 83, nays 9, as follows: , 


Yeas—Lemuel J: Alston, Willis Alston, jun., David 


Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, William Black- 
ledge, John Blake, junior, Robert Brown, William: A. 
Burwell, William Butler, George W. Campbell, Epa- 
phroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, John’ Culpe- 
per, John Davenport, jun., John Dawson, Jaines Elliot, , 


‘William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Fran- 
cis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jūn., 
Charles Goldsborough, ‘Peterson. Goodwyn, Edwin 
Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John’ Heister, 
Wiiliam Helms, William Hoge, David Holmes, Reu- 


ben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, Robert Jenkins, Walter 


Jones, William Kirkpatrick, Joseph Lewis, jun-; Ed- 
ward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, John. Love, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, William McCreery, 
William Milnor, Nicholas R. Moore, J: eremiah Morrow, 
Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon 8. Mumford, Thomas 
Newbold, Thomas Newton,. Timothy Pitkin, jan., 
John Porter, Jobn Pugh, Josiah Quincy, John Rea 
of Pennsylvan’a, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Rich- 
ards, Samuel Riker, John Russell, Lemuel Sawyer, 
Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, John Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith; Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, 
Richard Stanford; Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, 
Peter Swart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, Jabez Upham, James I. Van Allen, Archi- 
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bald Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, 


Robert Whitehill; Isaac: Wilbour, and Nathan Wilson. ! 


Nays—William W. Bibb, Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, Joseph Calhoun, John Clopton, Joseph Desha, 
Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, and Alexander Wil- 
son. 

Mr. Cuirrenpen then moved, that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, to whom was referred 
the President’s Message. 

Mr. Macon had no objection to a fair discus- 

_ sion. If-the laws were wrong, and productive of 
no beneficial effect, they ought to be repealed. 
He suggested to the gentleman, however, the 
propriety of moving a reference to a Committee 
of the Whole, other than that on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN so modified his motion, and 
it was agreed to refer the resolution to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

On the question for what day. it should be the 
order, Mr. Carrrenpen moved to-morrow. 

Mr. Surg said, he had no objection to meet 
this question, but not at soearly a period. From 
the general state of-our foreign relations, he 
thought the resolution was ill-timed. What 
could the gentleman mean by bringing this dis- 
tinet question now before the House? Does he 
mean, said Mr. S., that we must repeal the whole 
‘of the embargo system, and substitute nothing in 
the room of it? Certainly, if his intention may 
be judged by the manner in which the subject is 
brought forward, he means this. If he does, I 
wish him to come forward and tell us so; tell us 

- that he and his constituents are willing to pay 
tribute and submit; that‘they will surrender the 
independence of their country. To consider this 
motion now, unless a substitute for the embargo 
were proposed, Mr. S. said, be could not agree. 
He therefore moved that it be made the order of 
the day for Monday week. In the meantime he 
took it for granted that the President’s Message 
would become the subject of consideration, and 
the House would be prepared to say what course 

‘it would pursue. 

Mr. W. Auston objected tothe mode in which 
the subject had been now introduced; and sug- 
gested. that it would have been more respectful 
to the President first to have considered the Mes- 
sage. But since the gentleman had thus brought 
forward the question of repealing the embargo 
law, he was ready to meet him on his own ground 
to morrow. He trusted it would then be seen in 
what quarter and from whom the opposition to 
the execution of the measure had arisen, and the 
desire for its removal now proceeded. 

Mr. Dana presumed the gentleman from Ver- 
mont was perfectly competent to show the mo- 
tives of his actions and the object he had in view 
without the assistance of the gentleman from 
North Carolina: Really, commencing the public 
business. in this manner did not bode auspiciously 
to its progress... Asa reason for now bringing 
this subject forward, Mr. D. reminded gentlemen 
of a fact. which in the fulness of their zeal they 
seemed wholly to have overlooked—that the sea- 


| son was fast approaching when the navigation of 


up. Ifthe embargo was to be removed at all, it 
was of the utmost importance that it should be 
done promptly ; that it should be decided within 
a fortnight from this time. And whether it 
should be removed or not, it was of importance 
to know the opinion of this body. Need gentle- 
men now be told that in almost all the ports of 
the Union vessels were preparing for sea? That 
some had even bent their sails; many having 
taken cargoes on board? These now remained 
in a state of suspense, and a state of suspense 
always gave birth to perpetual speculations. To 
put a stop to these speculations, it was necessary 
that a decision of the question should be had. 
| How it should be decided at the present time 
| Mr. D. said he did not undertake to say. The 
people should know, as soon as practicable, con- 
sistently with the decorum of Legislative delib- 
| eration, the decision of the House. 

As to the question asked by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Smruiz,) as to paying 
tribute, and as to the gentléman who proposed 
the resolution being willing to pay tribute—if the 
gentleman wanted to know the spirit of Vermont, 
| Mr. D. referred him to the history of the Revo- 
lutionary war. Let the gentleman see if, for 


more bloody battles. Let him then suppose the 
gentleman from Vermont to differ from the mass 
of his fellow-citizens whom he represents. Mr. 
D. censured these insinuations as indecorous in 
the extreme. Mr. D. said the present motion led 
to a question of serious moment; and when they 
came to a decision of it he wished it to be done 
by comparing their opinions fairly, frankly, and 
decisively, if necessary; and that they might 
unite in taking the course which would best 
maintain the rights and. preserve the honor of the 
nation. On the question of the raising of the 
embargo, it was necessary, however, that there 
should be an authoritative decision one way or 
other. i ; 

Mr. ELLIoT said it might for aught he knew be 
considered disrespectful to the President to urge 
the immediate agitation of this momentous ques- 
tion; but if it were so, a forbearance fiom so 
doing on that account wouid be a respect incon- 
sistent with the independence of sentiment which 
elevates and warms the character of an indepen- 
dent people. He had read somewhere in the 
works of celebrated newspaper civilians of this 
country, that “oppugnation” or even disrespect 
were treasonable offences. He hoped no gentle- 
men here meant to advance the doctrine that 
disrespect partakes of the nature of treason. 

Mr. E. then spoke of a resolution which he had 
intended to have offered, and which he described, 
as leading to an inquiry into the mode in which 
the embargo law had been executed. 

Notwithstanding the insinuation of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, (Mr. Atsron,) which 
no one could mistake, notwithstanding whole 
volumes of newspaper denunciation, Mr. ELLioT 
said he trembled not for the character of Ver- 


the northern portion of the Union would be locked - 


her numbers, any other State gave the enemy. 
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mont. Thegreat body of the people of Vermont, | that the embargo should be taken off, and no 
though hostile, as he firmly believed, to the whole | other. measure substituted, the majority governs 
system of the embargo, had manifested a degree | ina Republic, and,I should, with every good citi- 
of patriotism that had not been exceeded by any ; | zen, submit to its decision; but I should ever 
they had never failed, when called upon, to march | feel for the eternal disgrace of that nation of 
to the frontiers and enforce those laws which | which I should then feel it a misfortune to be a 
they disapproved. À member. As it is my opinion that should the 
He thought it due to the character of the na- | embargo be raised, other measures ought to be 
tion to investigate this subject; the constitution- | adopted, whether I meet with the support of the 
ality of the laws, the propriety of their continu- | House or not, I will at least evince to the people 
ance, the manner in which they had been carried | whose representative I am, that I will not submit 
into execution, and the manner in which they | to British or French tyranny, but hand down. to 
had been evaded. Whilst he did not wish to| their posterity unimpaired that liberty which 
precipitate the discussion, much less the decision, | their forefathers so nobly achieved. 
yet he thought the day mentioned by the gentle-| Mr. E. then proposed the following resolutions, 
man from Pennsylvania was too distant.’ The | asan amendment to Mr. Currrenven’s motion: 
people had certainly looked forward to the meet- | « Resolved, That, from and after the day of 
ing of Congress with considerable solicitude, as next, all intercourse between the United Statés 


\ 
much excited by the embargo system as by the i Great Britain, its islands and dependencies, ought 


to cease and determine. 3 

« Resolved, That, from and after the day of 
néxt, all intercourse between the United States 
and France, its islands and dependencies, ought to 
cease and determine. 

« Resolved, That provision ought to be made by 
law for arming and equipping for immediate service 
thousand militia, in addition to the force already 
authorized by law.” f 


situation of our foreign affairs. The. people of 
the United States, (said he) do not believe that 
they are called upon to decide between the em- 
‘bargo or war. We who originally opposed the 
embargo law, believing that it would be ruinous 
to. the nation, are under no obligation to propose 
the substitute which is called for, and which we 
would have proposed, though it would not have 
been adopted, had not the embargo been put into 
operation. Mr. E. apologized for his warmth on | The Speaker informed Mr. Eppes that these 
this subject by alleging the sensibility he had felt could not be received while another question was 
at the allusion of the gentleman from North : and Mr. E. withdrew them “for the 


Carolina. , present. k 
Mr. ALsron explained that he had not said or | Messrs. BracxkLeDar, ‘CLopron, and G. W. 
meant, that it would be seen from “what quarter CAMPRELL, declared themselves positively op- 
of the Union” opposition came. posed to the motion in its present abstract form. 
Mr. Macon could sée no advantage in post- | Their observations were of the same tenor as 
poning a decision of the question, being himself | those of Messrs. Smriiz, Trovr,and Erres. 
ready to meet it at any moment. The very pro- Messrs. Coox and Currs spoke in tavor of an 
position of the resolution would excite all the | immediate consideration of the subject, from its 
attention of the seaports, and awaken all their importance to the mercantile interest. | 
anxiety. He thought it out of order now to dis- The resolution was then made the order of the 
cuss the merits of the question. day for Monday next; a motion for postponement 
Mr. Troup said he felt himself bound at all | until Monday week having been negatived. 
times to treat with the greatest delicacy all mo- Bit 
tions and propositions of-an ordinary nature. | BXECU TION Be awe. OF THE EM- 
But there were times in which his feelings com-| - oi i 7 
pelled him to depart from the ordinary role. This} Mr. Exxior offered the following resolution: 
was one. He had voted against the consideration Resolved, That the Secretary of ‘the Treasury be 
of the resolution because he ‘would reject, with | directed to lay before the House of Representatives 
that indignity which it deserved, an abstract pro- | copies of all instructions which have been transmitted 
position at this time to remove the embargo ; and | by him to the collectors of the revenue and other offi- 
because he thought a prompt rejection would | cers of the United States, in relation to the execution 
mark to the foreign world the temper of the of the act laying an embargo upon all ships and ves- 
country. He suggested, since it was to be dis- | sels in the ports and harbors of the United States, and 
cussed, that the discussion should be postponed a | the several acts supplementary and additional thereto. 
while until time was given to digest the volumi- | Mr. Exuor observed, that as his sole object 
nous mass of documents laid before them. For | was to obtain information, he presumed no ob- 
in these documents were contained the best argu- | jection could be made to the resolution. 
ments in favor of the embargo. Mr. Qurnoy said it certainly was not his in- 
Mr. Eprrs was willing to vote in favor of the | tention to make any objectiow to the resolution, 
commitment of the motion; but did not wish the | on the contrary, he was happy that it had been 
delusion under which some portion of the people | brought forward. His mind had been turned to 
of the United States labored should longer con- | the same subject, and he suggested to the gentle- 
tinue. He wished them to understand what | man from Vermont whether his resolution com- 
course would, be pursued. If, said he, it be the | prised all the information which might be desira- 
opinion of the Representatives of the nation | ble. Mr. Q. said for himself he should wish te 
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see all the instructions given, not only by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but by any head of 
any department, to any civil or military officer, 
touching the embargo law. 

Mr. ELuior said that all the objects which he 
had in view: would be answered by the resolution 
as it now stood. The calling for such a mass of 
matter might delay the production of the part 
-which he wished immediately to obtain. 

‘Mr. Love thought that the calling for these in- 
‘structions would be an assumption by the Legis- 
‘lature of the functions of a department with 
-which tney had no connexion. Their business 
was to enact laws; the execution of those laws 
was confided to another department: If there 
had been an infraction of the Constitution or 
Jaws by that department, there was a Constitu- 
tional mode of redress. 

Mr. D. R. Witutams said, as the resolution 
went to call for information, he felt solicitous to 
enlarge its scope by an amendment which he held 
in his hand. [Mr. Extror said he had.no objec- 
tion. to*such an amendment.] “Mr. W. said‘ the 
gentleman perhaps might not approve of the 
amendment when he heard it read. It was in 
these words: ` 

`“ Also, as far as practicable, the names and places of 
residence of such persons as have been detected in vio- 

-lating the embargo laws.” 
' “Mr. Ertior consented to the amendment. 
Mr. Dana said, on the general merits of the 
resolution, having information for its object, he 
should not suppose that it was so reprehensible 
. as the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Love) 
‘seemed to think it. They were placed in an un- 
fortunate situation indeed if they could never ask 
for information, except they would first accuse 
some one of the Departments of misconduct, 
He really hoped the gentleman did not wish them 
to become accusers before they had information 
on which an accusation could be formed, or to 
prefer complaints before they knew of what to 
complain. ` f 
_: Mr. Love said, as he understood the resolution, 
it stood on the broad ground of an inquiry into 
the manner in which the laws had been executed, 
‘and:that it was travelling out of their province. 
‘He: was-not opposed to receiving information ; 
‘but-he could not. see how jurisdiction on this 
‘subject ‘could be assumed by Congress. Would 
they passa law declaring void instructions which 
had been given? No. ‘If, then, no use could be 
made of information when received, he could not 
see why it should be required. He wished the 
„gentleman to explain his object. 

Mr. Exuior said the gentlemen from Virginia 
seemed to object to the motion, first, because he 
wished to hear it dilated on, and secondly to know 
the object contemplated by it. Though perhaps 
-not so much in the habit of dilating as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, he would explain his ob- 
ject, and before the subject was dismissed, there 
‘would probably be dilatation sufficient on it. He 
hoped, notwithstanding the alarming doctrines of 
Jate advanced in regard to motions, that no gen- 
‘tleman would ever rise on this floor to make a 


motion, the object of which he should be ashamed 
to declare and defend. . 

A gréat number of facts (said Mr. E.) have 
been stated to me from various quarters in rela- 
tion to the execution of the several embargo 
laws. Indeed, I have collected almost enough to 
filla volume, which have left in my mind nota 


particle of doubt that the Constitution and laws, 


have been almost daily violated in the execution 
of the embargo laws, and sometimes in the most 
flagrant manner. These facts I will hereafter 
state to the House. It is not to be presumed, 
however, because the Constitution and the laws 
have been violated by subordinate officers, whe- 
ther civil or military, that these violations have 
been authorized by the. Executive. I will not 
presume it; I have no right to do so; nor does 
the resolution. But I think it very proper that it 
should be ascertained whether the ‘officers, in 
these violations. or supposed violations of: the 
Constitution and laws, are or have not been au- 
thorized by instructions received from superior 
officers. If, when the information is obtained, it 
shall appear that the statements which I have re- 
ceived on these subjects are erroneous; that the 
Executive has not authorized the commission of 
these violations which have ‘been stated to me; I 
shall certainly have nothing of. which to accuse 
the Executive. And if it shall even appear that 
the Executive has gone further than he should, 
it will not follow that it will be either my duty 
or disposition to move an impeachment. Cer- 
tainly the Executive officer is. liable to errors of 
judgment; he may have misinterpreted his au- 
thority, and thus have led to violations, without 
any corrupt intention. I have stated in the most 
explicit manner my object: I mean not to im- 
peach the head of the Executive or any other 
Department; for I know not, officially, where, in 
any one instance, orders have been issued which 
amount toa violation of the Constitution or laws. 
Although I have not dilated so much as. the gen- 
tleman could wish, he must be convinced of the 
propriety of the motion. ve 

Mr. Love said, since the gentleman had ex- 
plained his object, he would ‘withdraw his oppo- 
sition. i 

Mr. G. W. CampeeLL wished the resolution to 
lie on the table till to-morrow, to give time for 
further consideration. He had no objection to 
calling for information when necessary, though 
he must say, that had any persons suffered by vio- 
lations of the Constitution and laws, under pre- 
tence of carrying them into effect, they had their 
remedy in a court of justice, against the individual 
officer perpetrating the offence. When brought 
io trial, the officer would, in defence, produce the 
authority upon which he acted. That authority 
would be the instructions to which the gentleman 
alluded; which would then properly be subjected 
toa judical decision on their constitutionality or 
legality, and the party injured thus obtain his 
redress, ` 


The resolution was then, with the consent of 


Mr. ELuror, ordered to lie on the table. ; 
Mr. Eppes now moved the resolutions given 
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above; which were referred to the committee to J « Resolved, That the 


in the House. 


A new member, to wit: RICHARD: S; JACKSON, | 


returned to serve in this House, as a member for ! 


the State of Rhode Island, in the room of Nehe- 


House. 

On motion of Mr. LIVERMORE, 
came to the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of rebuilding two light-houses on Plumb Is- 
land, at the mouth of Merrimack river, in the State 
of Massachusetts; and that they report by Dill or 
otherwise. : 

BRITISH ORDERS AND. FRENCH DECREES. 
‘Mr. Burwe.t offered the following resolution : 
“ Resolved, That the President of the United ‘States 

be requested to lay before this House ‘copies of the act 

or acts of Parliament of Great Britain carrying the 

Orders in Council of the 11th November, 1807, into 

effect ; and also an act placing the commerce of Amer- | 

ica in English ports upon the footing of the most fa- 
vored nations.” 

Mr. B. said’ he had never met with the docu- 
ments here referred to. He thought it very im- 
portant that they should be before the House and 
the nation, that they might know precisely the 
duties imposed on American commerce; and-par- 
ticularly that they ought to have a copy of the 
act placing this country on the footing of the most 
favored nation, that it might be seen, in carrying | 
their own produce to Great Britain, what immense | 
advantage was given to America.’ If he was not 
mistaken, such was the advantage that the British 
merchant might pay double the freight for Amer- 
ican produce to be exported in British vessels to 
England, which an American merchant would, 
and yet reap.double the profit to be made on the 
same produce, if carried in American vessels. It 
was in this view he thought the production of} 
these papers important, and.to have considerable 
bearing on the question of our foreign relations, 
which had been, made. the order of the day for 

Monday next, ar . 

Mr. G. W. CamPBELL said he was willing to 
see all theacts alluded to; but he believed they 
were so numerous and so contradictory in their 
nature, that it would require all the skill and in- į 
genuity of the House to discover the extent of | 
their operation, or to define what would be the 
practice under them. ENN 

Mr. Burwe .v’s resolution was adopted without 
a division; but a short time afterwards rescinded, 
on motion of Mr. Macon, seconded by Mr. Quin- 
cy, with the consent of Mr. BURWELL, and the 
following resolution adopted, giving more latitude 
to the call for papers: ; 

10th Con. 2d Szss.—16 


f 
H 


f of °- | had commenced the system of 
miah Knight deceased, appeared, produced his; tral commerce. 
credentials, was qualified, and took his seat in the | 


In advocating the above resolution, Mr. -Quin- 
cy expressed his, wish to have all these papers, 
that it might be clearly understood which Power 

violations of neu- 


Mr. J. 


In discussing the terms of the resolution 


| G. Jackson took occasion to observe that the pre- 
the House | 


cise words were immaterial ; for that every edict 
violated which affected neutral commerce. 

Messrs. BurweLL and Currs were appointed a 
committee to wait on the President with the above 
resolution. 

EMBARGO LAWS. 

Mr. J. G. Jacxson said, in order to meet the 
proposition of the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. ` 
CHITTENDEN) of yesterday, he would offer to the 
House the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law 
for more effectually carrying into execution the several 
embargo laws. : ; 

“ Resolved, That no vessel shall be allowed to depart 
from one port to another of the United States that does 
not with her cargo wholly belong to a citizen or citizens 
of the United States, and be navigated solely by citizens 
thereof.” y 

Mr. Jackson said, it was not his purpose now _ 
to discuss the propriety of their adoption or the 
‘principles contained in them; bat he moved their 
reference tothe same committee to whom was ` 
referred the resolution for repealing the embargo” 
laws—which was agreed to. SSN T 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On motion of Mr. G. W. CampBeLL, the'House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
on the state of the Union, Mr. Macowin the Chair. 

Mr CAMPRELL, alter observing that it appeared’ 
proper that the several subjects contained in the 
President’s Message should be referred to the con- 
sideration of committees, offered the following 
resolutions, which were severally agreed to in 
Committee of the Whole without a division, and 
concurred in by the House: n 

1, Resolved, That so much of the Message of the 
President of the United States as relates to our 
relations with foreign Powers, be referred to a se- 
lect committee, ~ . , 

2. Resolved, That so much ofthe Message of 
the President of the United States as relates to 
fortifications for the security of the seaport towns 
and harbors, be referred toa select committee. 

3, Resolved, That so much of the Message of 
the President of the United States as relates to 
our Military and Naval Establishments, be refer- 
red to.a select committee. 

4, Resolved, That so much of the Message of 
the President of the United States as relates to re~- 
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vising and improving the militia system of the 
United States, be referred to a select committee. 


5. Resolved, ‘That so much of the Message of 


the President of the United States as relates to 
the disposition of surplusage of our revenue, to 
improvements of roads, canals, and rivers, be re- 
ferred to a select committee. 


6. Resolved, That so much of the Message of 


the President of the United States as relates to en- 
couraging and promoting internal manufactures, 
be referred to the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures. 


7. Resolved, That so much of the Message of 


the President of the United States as relates to 


our finances, be referred to the Committee of 


Mr. 


Ways and Means. 

Mr. Geores Wasnincton CAMPBELL, 
Nicuotson, Mr. Momrorn, Mr. Fisk, Mr. CHAM- 
pion, Mr. Jony Monreomery, Mr. Bacon, Mr. 
TayLor, and Mr. Porrer, were appointed a com- 
mittee, pursuant to the first resolation. 

Mr. Bount, Mr. Borwett, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Goxpssoroven, Mr. RIKER, Mr. Jepepian K. 
Smitu, and Mr. Troop, were appointed a com- 
mittee, pursuant to the second resolution. 

Mr. Nexson, Mr. Dawson, Mr. TALLMADGE, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. Storer, Mr. Burier, and Mr. 
Suaw, were appointed a committee, pursuant to 
the third resolation. 

-° oMr. Macon, Mr. Cray, Mr. Finpury, Mr. 
DurELL, Mr. Currs, Mr. Srurces, and Mr. 
JouNson, were apppointed a committee, pursuant 
to the fourth resolution. 

Mr. Ranvouen, Mr. Quincy, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Kirxpatricx, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Sawyer, and 
Mr. Dessa, were appointed a committee, pursu- 
ant tothe fifth resolution. 

And on motion, the House adjourned until 

. Monday. 


Monpay, November 14. 


‘Several other members, to wit: from New 
York, Josian Masters; from Maryland, Paur 
B. Key; and from North Carolina, Tuomas 
Kenan; appeared and took their seats in the 
House. 

‘On motion of Mr. Exior, the House proceeded 
to consider the resolution proposed by him on the 
tenth instant, which lay on the table; and the 
same being again. read, was, on the question put 
thereupon, agreed to by the House, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to lay before the House of Representatives, copies 
of all the instructions which have been transmitted by 
him to the Collecters of the Revenue and other officers 
of the United States, in relation to the execution of the 
act laying an embargo upon all ships and vessels in the 
ports and harbors of the United States, and the several 
acts supplementary and additional thereto; and, also, 
so far as practicable, the names and places of residence 
of such persons as have been detected in violating the 
embargo laws. 

On motion of Mr. NEWTON, 
Resolved, That the committee appointed on 
so much of the Message of the President of the 


United States as relates to the Military and 
Naval Establishments, be instrueted to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing the President 
of the United States to employ such an addi- 
tional number of seamen, not exceeding ——, as, 
in his opinion, the public service may require; 
and that the committee have leave to report by 
bill or otherwise. ' 

On motion of Mr. Bacon, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law for the trans- 
portation of the Message of the President of the 
United States of the eighth instant, and the doc- 
uments accompanying the same, by mail, free of 
postage. 

On motion of Mr. Rura, of Tennessee, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
do inquire into the expediency of laying off and 
describing, by certain metes and bounds, a tract 
of country to which the Indian title hath been 
extinguished within the limits of Louisiana, and 
to include all the settlements within the said Ter- 
ritory; and of having the said tract of country 
laid off into townships and sections, half and quar- 
ter sections, agreeably to the several laws hereto- 
fore made for surveying the public lands of the 
United States; and, also, to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of granting one quarter of a section to 
every free male white person who now resides 
thereon, or who will, within —— years, actually 
improve and reside thereon. 

Also. on motion of Mr. Rea, 

_ Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
do inquire into the expediency of laying off and 
describing, by certain metes and bounds, a tract 
of country to which there is no existing Indian 
title, within the limits of the Territory of Or- 
leans; and to include all the settlements on the 
west side of the river Mississippi within the said 
Territory; and of having the said tract of coun- 
try laid off into townships and sections, half and 
quarter sections, agreeably to the several laws 
heretufore made for surveying the public lands of 
the United States; and, also, to inquire into the 
expediency of granting one quarter of a section 
to every free male white person who now resides 
thereon, or who will, within —— years, actually 
improve and reside thereon. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Indiana Territory, enclosing several 
resolutions of the said House of Representatives, 
submitting to the consideration. of Congress cer- 
tain propositions which they pray may be adopted 
for the convenience and benefit of the inhabitants 
of that Territory Read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

On motion of Mr. Buackvepas, the House came 
to the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of authorizing the President of the United 
States to employ an additional number of revenue 


cutters; and that they report by bill or otherwise. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION.: ‘Treasury at the City of Washington, on application 

Mr. Manion presented the petition of the com- of the party interested, conformably to the rules and 
pany for opening the Catawba and Wateree restrictions provided by law for the payment of pen- 
rivers, signed by J. F. Grimke, President, stating sions or arrearages of pensions by a Commissioner of 


the embarrassed state of the association, and pray- Loans, A : i 
ing that the Secretary of the Treasury may be) Mr. Morrow, of Ohio, moved to strike out the 


authorized to subscribe to such number of shares words in italic, as he could not conceive any rea- 
on account of the United States, as Congress may | S09 why the accommodation should be confined 
in their wisdom think proper. to pensioners of one description only.—Agreed to. 

Mr. M. moved a reference of the memorial to Mr. POINDEXTER moved to insert, after the 
the committee on that part of the President’s words “ United States,” the words- “and Territo- 


A ; f n ” y 
Message relating to internal improvements. mes thereof? —Agreed to. 
Mr. RanpoLPE said, with due submission to Mr Ruwa’s resolution, as amended, was referred 


the gentleman from South Carolina, he could not to the Committee of Claims, to consider aud re- 
see the propriety of the.reference moved for. He port by bill or otherwise. 


thought the petition was for a specific object. If ; EMBARGO. i r 
ue naera the reference of this part of the; Mr. Mumrorp offered the following resolution: 
resident’s Message, it embraced a general ques-| Resolved, That the act laying an embargo on all 


tion, and indeed nothing short of an alteration of ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of the Uni- 
the Constitution of the United States. He could | ted States, and the several acts supplementary thereto, 
not, therefore see the propriety of referring to it | be repealed, so far as to allow the ships and vessels of. 
a petition for a specific aid. the United States to depart with their cargoes for those 
Mr. Marion said, he was induced to move a | countries not subject to the decrees of France, or those 
reference to this committee, because ‘he had no | subject to the British Orders in Council, | 
doubt the memorial had been preferred in conse- | ‘Mr. Mumroro observed, that his objeet was, 
quence of an idea which-had gone abroad, from | simply, to inquire into the propriety of opening 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury of last | our trade with those countries not subject to the 
session, that Congress -had it in view to take the | orders and decrees of England and France, viz: 
subject of the improvement of the country under | Spain and her colonies in the. Mast and West 
serious consideration, Expecting that other ap- | Indies, including Buenos Ayres ; Portugal and her 
plications of a like nature would be made, he | colonies in the East and West Indies, including 
thought it best that they should go to the commit | the Brazils; China and the native ports in India ; 
tee on the general subject. sos Russia; Denmark; Sweden and her island of 
Mr. RANDOLPH said, the two questions were St. Bartholomew’s in tiie West Indies; the coast. 
totally distinct ; for, if this petition should go to | of Barbary; and the Island of Hayti. Ji 
any committee already appointed by the House,| The resolution was referred to the Committee 
it should be to the,Committee of Claims. If not | of the Whole, to whom several resolutions on the 
to the Committee of Claims, there should be some | same subject have been referred, without oppo- 
such thing as a Standing Committee of Benevo-| sition, ` i 
lences end Aids, and it should go to that. With- 
out any disparagement to the memorialists, he | ey ; 5 
thought it highly improper to refer their prayer : Tussnay, November ee me 
to a committee who had under their considera- Another member, to wit: JAMES Kerey, from 
tion the. general subject of internal improve- Pennsylvania, appeared, and took his seat in the. 
ments, its expediency and constitutionality. This House. ie é ; 
was.entirely a matter of individual claim. The. Mr. Cropton, from the Committee of Revisal 
two subjects were in their nature so distinct, that and Unfinished Business, to whom it was. rẹ- 
it did not appear to. him that the same committee ferred.tu examine the Journal of the last-session, . 
could take up.and consider both. . With submis- and report therefrom such matters of, business, as 
sion, therefore, to the gentleman who presented | Were then depending, made a report, in part, 
the memorial, he moved that it be referred to a thereupon; which was read, and ordered to: lie-on. 


select committee. _ the table. ? 
Mr. Marion consenting, that course was given On motion of Mr. Fisk, , i 
to the petition, without opposition. Messrs. Ma-| , Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
rion, Trice, MOSELY, JENKINS, and GARDNER, inquire into the expediency of altering the times 
form the committee. and places for holding the Circuit and District 
Mr. Ruea, of Tennesssee, offered the following Courts of the United States in the. district of 
resolution : , Vermont; and that they report thereon by bill or 


Resolved, That every pension or arrearages of pen- otherwise. m ; a 
sions due or that may hereafter become das to aby of- „Ordered, T hat Messrs. Fisk, SAMUEL SMITH, 
ficer or soldier of the United States, who served in the and GRAY, be appointed a committee pursuant to 
Revolutionary war with Great Britain, and who doth | the said resolution. i 
reside in any of the United States, in which there hath On motion of Mr: Joux MONTGOMERY, 
not been established. a Commissioner of Loans, or in ` #tesolved,. That a committee be-appointed to 
which there may not be any resident attending Commis- inquire if any, and what, com pensation ought to 
sioner‘of Loans, shall be paid by the Secretary of the | be made to Captain Pike, and bis companions, for 
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` their services in exploring the Mississippi river, 
da their late expedition to the sources of the Ar- 
kansas, Osage, and La Platte rivers, together with 
their tour through New Spain; and that they. 
have leave to. report by bill, or otherwise. ae 

Ordered, That Messrs. J. MONTGOMERY, D. R. 
Wiruams, Jonn G, JACKSON, LIVERMORE, and 
Herms, beappointed a committee pursuant to the 
-said resolution. l 
|v Mr. Rara of Tennessee, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, presented a bill 
to authorize the transportation, by mail, free of 
postage, of a certain Messageof the President of 
the United States, and documents accompanying 
-the same; which was read twice, and ordered to 
“be engrossed, and read the third time to-day. 

On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing so 
much of the ordinance for the government of 
the several Territories of the United States as 
‘authorizes the Governors of said Territories, re- 
spectively, to. prorogue and dissolve the General 
Assembly. i 

Ordered, That Messrs. POINDEXTER, HOLLAND, 
Jonn Smita, Kerky, and Deane, be appointed a 
committee, pursuant to the said resolution. 


‘WEST INDIA TRADE. 


Mr. Sawyer begged leave to add one more re- 
solution to those already before the House on the 
subject of the embargo. 

c: Resolved, That it‘is expedient for the United States 
to open a communication and trade with the West In- 
dies generally.” 


_ Mr. S. said, he thought the present resolution 
would’ be found, when they were all taken up and 
‘examined. by the House, the least liable to excep- 
tion of any. For he could not go so far with 
trade as to vote for the resolutions of the gentle- 
man from Vermont in favor of an indiscriminate 
repeal of the whole embargo system} neither 
could he go so far against it as to support those 
of the gentleman from Virginia for a total non- 
Gntercourse. He thought our best policy might 
be found in a medium between the two. In the 
first place, the Orders in Council, which were, he 
supposed, a principal cause for those latter reso- 
lations, do.not affect our West India trade; and 
unless that trade came under the cause which 
very properly influenced the gentleman in his in- 
tention of suppressing our foreign trade, he could 
not see the necessity of its being included in its 
effects. He would mention one fact of serious 
_importance, which was, the very great amount of 
“revenue which we derived from that quarter. By 
recurring to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of November last, it would be found 
that almivst one half of our revenue arose from that 
trade. [He here read the report, and enumerated 
the different articles, with their relative amount, 
the aggregate of which was, $7,803.195.] Whe- 
ther it would be prudent or wise in us to give up 
this large sum, to dry up this genjal current, at a 
time when it was so much required to support 
the body politic under its accumulating ills, was 
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certainly a serious question. To these considera- 
tions of a general nature, which he trusted would 
have some weight. with the House, he added an- 
other -particular reason, which had very great 
weight with bim for introducing this resolution, 
The district.he had the honor to represent was 
engaged exclusively in this trade. Their staple 


article, viz. lumber, was calculated for no other 


market. Vast piles of that article had been accu- 
mulating in the hands of our merchants,in pay- 
ment of their accounts as in ordinary cases, under 
a supposition that some opportunity might offer 
of making their usual shipments, by which means 
alone would they be enabled to comply with their 
engagements. If this opportunity were now de- 
nied them, inevitable ruin must overtake a con- 
siderable portion, and infinite injury to the whole 
of them, as their creditors would see no motives 
for farther indulgence, but would fall upon them, 
and the hard earnings of an active life would be 
wrested from them for comparatively inconsider- 
able claims. This would induce the merchant to 
heap upon his customers a share of the evils which 
he felt himself. He therefore felt some solicitude 
for the fate of his resolution. - La as 

The resolution was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole to which several resolutions on the 
same subject had been referred. 


‘Wepnespay, November 16. 
Another member, to wit: Roger NELson, from 


Maryland,appeared,and took his seat in the House. ` 


A new member, to wit: BENJAMIN Say, Te- 
turned to serve in this House as a member from 
the State of Pennsylvania, in the room of Joseph 
Clay, who has resigned his seat, appeared, pro 
duced his credentials, was qualified, and took his 
seat in the House. 

On motion of Mr. Van Horn, a memorial 
presented at the last session, and not finally acted 
on, on the subject of a canal through the City of 
Washington, was referred to the Committee of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Verpiancx presented the memorial of a 
large and respectable number of the freeholders 
of Dutchess eounty, in the State of New York, 
detailing at considerable length the evils and 
pressure of the embargo, and praying its removal, 
"The petition was referred to a Committee of the 
Whole to whom Mr. Cuairrenpen’s and other 
resolutions are referred. 


MIRANDA’S EXPEDITION. 


Mr. McCreery presented the petition of thirty- 
six American citizens, confined at Carthagena, in 
South America, under the sentence of slavery. 
The petition was read, as follows: 

Vavirs or Sr. CLARA, CantHaGEena, 
, September 16, 1808. 
To the honorable the Congress of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled + ` 

The petition of thirty-six American citizens confined 
at Carthagena, South America, under sentence of 
slavery, humbly showeth : . 

That we, your petitioners, were brought from New 
York in the armed ship Leander, Thomas Lewis, com- 
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mander, on the 2d of February, 1806, together with a 
number of others, mostly inhabitants of that State and 
city, under the most specious engagements of their coun- 
try; to establish which, they beg leave to state that 
Colonel William Smith, then Surveyor of the port of 
New York, William Armstrong, Daniel D. Durning, 
and John Fink, butcher, of the city of New York, de- 
clared they were authorized to enlist a number of men 
to go to New Orleans, to serve as guards to the United 
States mails, and a number of others as mechanics. 
Some backwardness on the part of your petitioners to 
engage being discovered by William Smith, he read 
passages from letters to prove his authority, and sev- 
eral paragraphs from newspapers to convince them of 
the validity of their engagements. William Armstrong 
and Daniel D. Durning were appointed to command 
them, and were to accompany them to the City of Wash- 
ington, where they were to receive clothing and accou- 
trements, and thence to New Orleans, The ship Le- 
ander, owned by Samuel G. Ogden, and formerly in the 
St. Domingo trade, was procured for the conveyance of 
your petitioners to the City of Washington, for which 
purpose she was hauled down to the watering place, 
where your petitioners went on board her the Ist day 
of February, 1806, and the next day (the 2d) the ship 
put to sea. Shortly after Miranda, under the name of 
Martin, and a number of persons hitherto unknown to 
your petitioners, appeared on board, in the character of 
his officers; which, for the first time, awakened strong 
suspicions in the breasts of your petitioners that they 
had been entrapped into the power of wicked and de- 
signing men, and that, too, when retreat was imprac- 
ticable. From New York your petitioners were carried 
to Jacmel, in the island of St. Domingo, where they 
were exercised in military duty, under the most arbi- 
trary stretch of power, by Miranda and his officers. At 
Jacmel several attempts to escape proved abortive, from 
the vigilance of our oppressors, they having procured 
guards to be stationed in all the passes leading from 
Jacmel to other parts of the island, where your peti- 
‘tioners might expect to receive aid and protection from 
theircountrymen. AtJacmel two schooners were hired, 
on board of which your petitioners were sent, under the 
care of a number of officers, whose wariness still: re- 
mained unabated ;. and on the 27th March, 1806, the 
ship, accompanied by the two schooners, proceeded 
towards the coast of ‘Terra Firma, where, after touch- 
ing atthe island of Aruba for refreshments, she arrived 
on the. 28th-of April, when two armed vessels hove in 
sight, which, after some manwuvring, the ship engaged, 
but soon ran away; leaving the two schooners to he cap- 
tured. They were carried into Porto Cabello, where 
your petitioners were proceeded against as pirates, a 
number of warlike implements being found on board, 
which were placed there without the knowledge of your 
petitioners. And on the 12th July following, the pro- 
cess against us closed at Caraccas, sentencing ten, whom 
they considered to be criminally engaged, to be hanged 
and beheaded, and the remainder-(your petitioners) to 
eight and ten years’ slavery on the public works at Omoa, 
Bocca Chica, and the island of Porto Rico. Your pe- 
titioners were all sent to this place, where those sen- 
tenced to Bocca Chica were put to work, chained two- 
and-two, and the residue, in double irons and close con- 
finement, strongly guarded, waiting for an opportunity 
to be sent to their respective places. Upon several 
occasions your petitioners were told by William Arm- 
strong, Thomas Lewis, and others, that they were sent 
out by the Government of the United States. To prove 
to the satisfaction of your honorable body the truth ofi 


the above statement, your petitioners beg you will exam- 
ine Robert Laverty, John Stagg, John Ritter, Matthew 
Morgan, Richard Platt, Adam Ten Brook, and. John 
Miller, of New York, who were under the same engage- 
ments with your petitioners. Francis White and Tho- 
mas McAllister, butchers in the Bear market, New York; 
Mr. Brinkeroff, tavern keeper, near the Bear market; 
David Williams, John Gariet,and a Mr. Kemper, weigh- 
master, whose son was executed at Porto Cabello, were 
present when all or most of your -petitioners were en~ 
gaged, and can prove beyond all doubt that your peti- 
tioners could have had no other idea than that of enter- 
ing into the service of the United States. Captain 
Bomberry, of the ship Mary, of Baltimore; Captain 
Israel, of the brig Robert and Mary ; Captain Waldron, |, 
of the schooner Victory; and Captain. Abbot, of the 
brig Charleston Packet, all of Philadelphia, were eye- 
witnesses to the tyranny and oppression under which 
your petitioners labored while at Jacmel. When: the 
crew of the Bee, one of the schooners which was char- 
tered by the Leander, refused to go in her,a number of 
officers from’ the ship, with Lewis at their head, came 
on board the Bee, and, after beating and. cutting the 
men with sticks and sabres in the most brutal manner, 
dragged them on board the Leander, put them in irons 
under a strong guard, and kept them there until the 
moment of sailing, when they were sent on board.the 
Bee, with orders to keep near and to leeward of the ship. 
Another man, who had effected his escape from a French 
privateer, and found his way to Jacmel, with the hope 
of getting a passage home in some of his. country ves- 
sels, was seized at the instance of Thomas Lewis, com- 
mander of the Leander, and captain under Miranda, 
thrown into prison, and compelled to go in the expedi» 
tion, or to starve in jail. : 
Your petitioners are confident, that, when your hon- 
orable body becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
circumstances of art and deception which betrayed them 
into the expedition, the destination of which they had. 
no knowledge until it was too late to retreat, you will 
not only punish such of their betrayers. as are within 
the reach of your power, but will adopt proper measures 
to restore your unfortunate petitioners to liberty and 
their families. We beg leave to mention that Jeremiah 
Powell, who was an officer of high confidence in the ex- 
pedition, was pardoned without hesitation ‘by the Span- 
sh monarch, on the application of his father. Your 
petitioners have embraced many opportunities to:donvey 
to your honorable body the prayer of a petition, but, 
from the length of time elapsed since they sent off. heit 
‘last, and not hearing of any measures being adopted iti 
their favor, they fear none ever atrived ; and by the pre- 
sent opportunity several copies of this petition have been 
transmitted to gentlemen residing in different parts of 
the United States, with the hope that some of them may 
arrive safe. . 
Your petitioners cannot’ for a moment -believe that 
the United States will suffer officers under her Consti- 
tution to kidnap*her citizens into expeditions and'ser- 
vices fitted out and maintained ‘by a foreign outlaw 
against Powers with whom she is at amity and peace, 
under the specious pretence of engaging them into the 
service of their country, without punishing the aggres- 
sors, and using every cflort'to regain her citizens. Such 
is the case of your unfortunate petitioners, who entreat 
you, as children would a parent, to relieve them from 
total destruction, on the brink of which they have been 
thrown by the practice of frauds and villanies hitherto 
unheard of. : . 
A short time since, a British ship of war arrived at 
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this place, the commander of which, (Edward Kittoe, 
Esq.,) upon being applied'to by nine of our companions, 
who declared themselves to be British-born subjects, 
and being made acquainted with the circumstances which 
led to our captiire, immediately sent on a petition to 
the Viceroy of this Kingdom in behalf of us all, but par- 
ticularly for such as are British subjects, whom we 
expect will eventually be liberated. Nothing but hu- 
mianity and a strong desire to relieve distress could have 
induced Captain Kittoe to this step, who, we are confi- 
dent, as much as ourselves, regrets its failure of success, 
and to whom we feel every way indebted, and shall ever 
recollect it with gratitude and thanks. 

‘When your petitioners remonstrate against any harsh 
treatment of these people, they invariably ask, “ Why 
don’t your country liberate you l—-it rests solely with 
them.” 

- Your petitioners feel confident, from the justness of 
their claim to the interference and protection of the con- 
stituted authorities of their country, measures will be 
adopted to restore them to liberty ; and having no doubt 
but your honorable. body will afford them that protec- 
tion which citizens have a-right to claim from their 
country, your petitioners beg that your honorable body 
will convey them an answer, and your petitioners, as 
in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 

- Robert Saunders, Benjamin Davis, Henry Sperry, 

„£o Joseph Hickle, Ellery King, William Long, Dan- 

jel Newbury, Wm. Cartwright, Samuel Tozier, 
James Hyatt, Abram Head, Robert Stevenson, 
Samuel Price, Robert Reins, Hugh Smith, Benja- 
. nin Nicholson, Geo, Ferguson, Wm. Pride, Pom- 

. ` pey Grant, David Heckle, Bennett B. Negus, 

‘ John Moore, John M. Elliot, Henry Ingersoll, 
John Parcels, John Hayes, David Winton, Mat- 
thew Buchanan, Alexander Buchanan, Jas. W. 
Grant, John Edsall, Thomas Gill, Joseph Ben- 
nett, Phineas Raymond, Peter Nautly, Stephen 
Burtis. 


A Canrtnacena, August 12, 1808. 

On my arrival at this place, I was applied to in behalf 
of the unfortunate men captured under the orders of 
General Miranda, who are under sentence of transport- 
ation to the different public works at Omoa, Porto Rico, 
&c., among whom are several British subjects, (whose 
names are inserted below.) I am well aware of the 
enormity of their crime, as I understand they were taken 
without colors or papers; but, as a British oflicer, I con- 
sider it a duty to plead for those in distress, wherever 
they may be found ; and I trust, from the known lenity 
of your Excellency’s character, I shall not plead in vain. 
The men in question are originally of British descent, 
and are allied to my nation by many tics. They have 
‘no Consul—no Minister—to prefer the prayer of their 
petition to your Excellency, having been prevented by 
the war between our nations from making known their 
Situation to the President of the United States. Suffer 
mé, therefore, to address your Excellency, and beg for 
their release, on a solemn promise that they will never 
be found again in arms on a similar occasion. As Iam 
the bearer of.welcome tidings to the inhabitants of the 
province under your Excellency’s command, make me 
also the bearer of them to the unhappy sufferers now 
confined in Carthagena. It is true, | am unauthorized 
to make this request'in the name of the British Govern- 
ment for the men in general, but I àm convinced the 
step will be approved; and if your Excellency will lend 


-a favorable ear to my petition, the circumstance will 
not pass unnoticed on their part; at all events, your 


Excellency will have the prayer of many individuals for 
your eternal happiness, and among them will be found 
(not the least fervent) those of your Excellency’s most 
humble servant, -EDWARD KITTOR, 
Com. H: B. M. ship Sabrina. 

P. S.—If my request for the liberation of all General 
Miranda’s men is by your Excellency deemed unrea- 
sonable or improper, I beg to confine it particularly to 
such as are British subjects: that is an indispensable 
duty I owe to them and to my country. 
Names of British subjects under sentence of transport- 

ation at Carthagena. 

John Moore, Peter Nautly, John Hayes, Thomas Gill, 
Joseph Bennett, James Grant, Samuel Tozier, Robert 
Stevenson, and Hugh Smith, (a boy.) 


VAULTS or St. LARA, ÜARTHAGENA, 
September 16, 1808. 

Resrserep Sin: I have taken the liberty to diréct 
to your-care a memorial of thirty-six American citizens, 
who have been lying in shackles more than two years— 
a great proportion of which time in stocks, upon the 
broad of their backs, not even taken out to answer the 
ordinary calls of nature—with the request that you 
would present, or procure it to be presented to the Le- 
gislature of the U; States; and, should it be acted upon the’ 
approaching session of Congress, to be good enough, 
by the first convenient opportunity, to acquaint us with 
what is to be done, and what prospect we have of be- 
ing liberated from this loathsome confinement, little 
short of death. I enclose you a copy of a petition, which 
the commander of a British frigate presented to the 
Vicéroy of this Kingdom, in our behalf, with liberty to 
publish it in the Telegraph, with a suitable caption, 
should you think proper. Indeed, I think it would serve 
our cause. However, its effect I submit: to your better 


judgment, well convinced you will feel disposed to succor 


suffering humanity; and, if unable to bring to condign 
punishment the authors of our misfortunes, you will not 
withhold your aid to release us from this miserable con- 
dition. Our number has been reduced by deaths and 
escapes from. forty-seven to- thirty-six. I also enclose 
to-your charge, a letter for my father, which I beg you 
would put on board some of the wood shallops belong- 
ing to Otter Point, which always may be found atthe 
wharf, the foot of the Marsh market; or, if they cannot 
conveniently be found, to leave it at Mrs, Hay’s, in Old 
Town, not far from Mr. Asque’s, near the Baptist meet- 
ing, with the injunction to send it on as speedily as 
possible. For a description of the fraud and deception, 
which placed us in this unhappy situation, I refer you 
to the memorial itself. f . 

Lam your obedient, humble servant, 

ROBERT SAUNDERS, Jr. 
Mr. Taos. Dosnin, Printer, Balt. 


The petition was referred to a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. McCreery, Love, FRANKLIN, 


“DanieEL Monrecomery, junior, and THOMPSON, 


to examine and report their opinion thereupon to 
the House. 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Mr. POINDEXTER; from the committee appoint- 
ed on the subject, reported a bill concerning the 
power of the Territorial Governments. . [The ob- 
ject of it is to take away from Governors of the 
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Territories the power of proroguing or dissolving 
their Legislatures. ] 

The bill was twice read; and 

Mr. Pornvexrer observed, that as the bill 
must stand or fall on its principle, and could not 
want amendment, he should wish to dispense with 
the usual course of reference to a Committee of 
the Whole, and that it should be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

Mr. Troup hoped the House would not be 
precipitated unadvisedly intoa decision of a ques- 
tion of this kind; that they would not break in 
upon a system which had served them so well 
‘without maturely deliberating upon it. The or- 
dinance for the government of the Territories 
he considered as Constitutional law, and it should 


be viewed and treated with as much delicacy as, 


the Constitution of the General Government it- 
self. It had served them well, it had nurtured 
the Territories from infancy to maturity, and 
` he hoped the House would not innovate on the 
system, but for the most substantial reasons. He 
therefore wished this bill to take the course of 
all other business, and go to a Committee of the 
, Whole. 
- Mr. POINDEXTER said it was not his object to 
exclude deliberation by his motion;.as. the day 
for its third reading might be fixed a fortnight 
hence, if the gentleman from Georgia wished it. 
He knew the difficulty of getting up such bills 
when committed to a.Committee of the Whole; 
he also knew that in a few days the House would 
be engaged in great national concerns, which 
would occupy their entire attention to the exclu- 
sion of other business of minor importance. The 
gentlemen. seems to think (said Mr. P.) that to 
Teave to the Governors ot Territories of the 
United States powers which are fitted but for 
the Sovereigns of Europe. is highly decorous; 
whilst I think they should be spurned from the. 
statute book. The gentleman is mistaken when 
he says that we should view the ordinances in 
the same light as the Constitution; they are 
niere statutes. Placed by the Constitution under 
the particular care of Congress as the Territories 
are, the ordinances enacted for their government 
are mere statutes, subject to the revision of Con- 
gress, as other laws are. 

Mr. Prrei said the ordinances for the gov- 
ernment of the Territories had been framed with 
great deliberation, and should always be consid- 
ered as a compact between the General Govern- 
ment and its Territories. Whether an alteration 
could or could not be made without their consent, 
he would not undertake to sey. He thought there- 
fore in this case the usual rule should not be vio- 
lated, for it was well, known that no amendment 
could be received on the third reading of a bill. 

Mr. Troop said, the gentleman from the Mis- 
sissippi Territory had totally mistaken his object. 
It was. not procrastination that he wanted, but a 
mature consideration of the question, whether 
on this day or on this day fortnight. ‘When he 
had considered the ordinance asa compact equally 
‘sacred with the Constitution of the United States, 
and as unalterable without the consent of the par- 


\ties to it, it was then that he considered this a. 
| question of such great and signal importance that 
| he wished time for deliberation. And when he 
said this, he expressed the opinion of a man than 
whom no man in the country was more deeply 
read in its Constitution—St. George Tucker—. 
who had described it asa compact unalterable, ` 
but with the consent of both parties. The gen~ 
tleman would take away from the Territorial 
Governors the power to prorogue and dissolve the 
Assemblies. What would then be the state of the 
Territorial Legislatures? They would (said Mr. 
T.) be as completely independent of the General 
Government as the General Government is, I 
hope, of Great Britain at this moment. Retain 
the qualified veto, and take away.the power to 
prorogue and dissolve, and what will be the con- 
sequence? The moment a misunderstanding 
takes place between the Legislature and Execu- 
tive, legislation is at an end; and where legisla- 
tion ends, revolution begins, and there is an end 
of government. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, at the suggestion of sev- 
cral gentlemen, he should consent to a reference 
of the bill to a committee, as he did not wish now 
to hasten the discussion. But the gentleman was 
mistaken if he supposed that taking away the 
power to prorogue, would deprive the Govern- 
ors of their vetoon laws. The Governors had an 
unqualified veto on the acts of the Legislature. 
The gentleman said, (observed Mr. P.) that take 
away the power of prorogation, and if a misun- 
dersianding arise between the Governor and the 
Legislature, there is an end of legislation. That 
is now the fact. If there be any misunderstand- 
ing between them, the Governor sends the Le- 
gislature home; and I agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia, “ where legislation ends, revolution: 
begins.” In this situation, I wish to take ‘some 
power from the Governor and place it in the peo- 
ple, which would render the Government more 
congenial to the spirit of the Constitution and of 
the people of the United States. But I waive dis- 
cussion and consent to reference. 

The bill was made the order.of the day- 
morrow. j 


for to~, 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


The bill reported yesterday, for authorizing the 
transportation by mail, free of postage, of the doc- 
uments accompanying the President’s Message, 
having been read a third time~- 

Mr. Ranvoupa said it was very far from his 
intention to oppose the passage of this bill, as he 
should suppose there could be but one opinion on 
its final passage; but he submitted to the com- 
mittee who reported the bill the propriety of act- 
ing on the subject generally, if they should think 
themselves authorized to do so; if not, after. the 
passage of the bill, he would move a resolution to 
instruct the committee to report a bill to author- 
ize the members of both branches of thë Legisla- 
túre to frank all public papers. He-could not see 
the propriety of the law as it now stood, restricting 
packets to a certain weight; for if a member 
wished to send ten times the weight allowed by 
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law, he had nothing to do but to divide it into as | purpose of defending them against French and British 


many packets as it weighed ounces. 


Cui bono? | cruisers, who may molest them when bound to any 


For the benefit of ‘the Postmaster of this place. | port or place not actually invested or blockaded. 


` The public is taxed, said he, two cents as many 


timesasa document weighs ounces,when thus divi- | 
ded; and from this I understand that the Post | 


‘Office here is perhaps the most lucrative in the; 
Union. Tacknowledge these remarks are not very | 
pertinent; but as this bill is before the House, | 
and no other business demands immediate auen- | 
tion, I thought it pertinent to ask the chairman | 
of the committce whether the committee consid- 
ered it within their function to report such a bill. | 

Mr. Ruea said that bis own opinion was that | 
the bill should be general; but the committee | 
had not thought as he did. | 

The bill was passed without a division. 

Mr. RanpoLruH then offered the following reso- 
lution, adding to his former reasous, another: | 
that the free packets paid a double duty—a tax at | 
the office where they were received, and, by a 
special provision, he believed, a duty of two cents | 
to the Postmaster here; and. this did not prevent j 
members from franking the most bulky packages, 
with this additional disadvantage, that if one part 
miscarried, the whole became useless: 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law 
‘for sending, free of postage, to and from members of 
Congress, all papers and documents touching the pub- 
lic service of the United States, or of any of the States 
or Territories thereof. 

The resolution was passed, and referred to the 
Committee of Post Offices and Post Roads. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Mr. Currrenven moved for the order of the 
day. on his resolution on the subject of the em- 
bargo. i 

Mr. SmiLiE thought, from the commencement 
of this business, they had taken an irregular course. 
In his opinion all the resolutions on this subject 
should have been referred to the committee on 
that part of the Message of the President of 
the United States relating to Foreign Relations. | 
And to get at this object he moved to discharge | 
_ the Committee of the Whole from the consider- 
ation of those resolutions. 

The Srzaxer informed Mr. Smivie that the 
motion could not be received while another was 
pending. 

On the question to take up the order of the 
day, it was negatived—ayes 34. 

Mr. Coox said he could not discern any dispo- 
sition in the House to submit to the orders and 
decrees of Britain and France, and as the reso- 
lution -which had been offered did not precisely 
meet his idea, he begged leave to submit another: 

Resolved, That the agt laying an embargo on all 
ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States and the several acts supplementary thereto, be 
repealed, so far as to permit the vessels of the United 
States to depart with their cargoes for those countries 
not subject to the decrees of France, nor the orders of 
the British Council: and 

That the citizens of the United States be authorized 
by law to arm and equip their merchant vessels for the 


On the suggestion of Mr. ELLIOT, the SPEAKER 
observed that the first clause of the resolution had 
been. moved by Mr. Mumrorp, and was already 
before the House. 

The second clause was then referred to the 
same committee to whom resolutions on the same 
subject have been referred. 


Trorspay, November. 17. 
Another member, to wit: DENNIS SMELT, from 
Georgia, appeared, and took his seat in the House. 
Mr. Say presented a memorial from sundry 


| persons in the city of Philadelphia, stating that. 


they bave at great labor and expense erected a 
manufactory of shot; and praying that, to en- 
courage the domestic manufacture, a duty be laid 
on all imported shot.—Referred to the Committee 
of Commerce and Manufactures. 


PETITIONS FOR REPEAL OF THE EMBARGO. 
Mr. Livermons said he held in his hand seve- 
ral petitions from inhabitants of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, signed by between four and five thou- 
sand persons, praying for a repeal of the embargo 
laws. 
One of the petitions (from Newburyport) was 
read. ` 
[Iv this petition the following sentence was 
twice read, by desire of one of the members: . 
«Your memorialists would further represent to your 


honorable body that they .have witnessed with great. 


surprise and alarm a~systematic attempt among the 
enemies of the people to excite a belief that our nation 
has in its power only a choice of evils; that an.embar- 
go, or war with Great Britain, is our only alternative, 
an opinion which appears to your memorialists wholly 
devoid of foundation. Whatever injuries the United 
States may have sustained from that Power, we cannot 
perceive that a war with her would be either necessary 
or just, whilst she evinces on her part a disposition for 
an amicable settlement of all subjects of controversy ; 
and especially, when we view her as almost alone main- 
taining a contest, on the successful issue of which de- 
pend the rights and liberties of the civilized world.’’] 

‘Mr. Livermore said as the other petitions were 
precisely similar, he moved that their reading be 
dispensed with, and that they be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole to whom several resolu~ 
sions on the subject have been referred. 

The Speaker proceeding to put the question on 
reference— ; 

Mr. D. R. Witttams said, as he understood the 
same sentiments were repeated in all, and as there 
were sentiments expressed in the first which he 
could not understand, he ealled for the reading of 
another of them. : ; 

Mr. Livermore said he had no objection. 

Another of the petitions wasthen read, and they 
were all referred, without opposition, to the com- 
mittee to whom. several resolutions on the same 
subject have been referred. ` 

Mr. Livermore moved that the petition be 
printed—Negatived, 17 only rising in favor of it. 
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Mr. Macon said, already had many — A 


been submitted to the consideration of the House 
on the subject of our foreign relations, and the 
embargo; some for a total and some for a partial 
repeal of it. As none of the motions had met his 
entire approbation, and as he considered this as 
one of the most important questions that could 
come befure the House, he wished to submit to 
the House: two or three propositions; which he 
wished to take a course different from that which 
had been given to the others on the same subject. 

I have been astonished (said Mr. M.) to see so 
many resolutions un the subject of the embargo, 
and none contemplating its entire continuance. 
Is the American nation ready to bow the neck? 
Are we ready to submit to be taxed by Great Bri- 
tain and France, as if we were their colonies? 
Where is that.spirit which for this reason separa- 
ted us from the nations of Europe?. Where is. 
that spirit which enforced a simple resolution of 
the old Congress, not then binding upon the peo- 
ple, as alaw.from Heaven ? Isit extinct? Is 
it lost to this nation? Has the love of .gain su- 
perseded every other motive in the breasts of 
Americans? Shall the majority govern, or shall 
a few wicked and abandoned men drive this na- 
tion from the ground it has taken? Is it come to 
this, that a law constitutionally enacted, even af- 
ter a formal decision in favor of its constitution- 
ality, cannot be enforced? Shall the nation give 
way to an opposition of a few, and those the most 
profligate part of the community? J think the 
stand we took last year. was a proper one; and I 
am for taking every measure for enabling the na- 
tion to maintain it. Just asour measure is begin- 
nig to operate, just as provisions are becoming 
scarce in the West Indies and elsewhere, notwith- | 
standing the evasions of our law, we are called 
upon to repeal it. I should not have made this 
motion at this time. had it not been for the petition | 
just presented. When I stand here, sir, charged 
by a part of the community with being one of “the 
enemies of the people,” notwithstanding I ara wil- 
ling to commit the petition, treating it with that 
respect which I conceive to be due from us to the 
prayer of-any portion of the people, I wish my 
sentiments on this subject to be seen. 

A proclamation has. been issued by one of the 
belligerents since the passage of our embargo 
law, sir. Lookatit. Whatsaysit? Clearance 
or no clearance, we will receive any neutral ves- 
sel into our ports; and, in speaking of neutrals, 
‘recollect that there is no. nation in the civilized 
world that hasa claim to the title, except our- 
selves. This proclamation then tells our citizens 
“Evade the laws of your country, and. we will 
receive and protect you.” This is the plain Eng- 
lish of it. i f 

If the mad Powers of Europe had entered into 
compact to injure us as much as they could, they 
could. not have taken a more direct course to it. 
I consider them both alike,and the measures I 
would take would place them both on the same 
footing. [have made my resolutions as general 
as possible, to give all latitude to the committee. 


Mr. M. then read his resolutions, as follows: © 

« Resolved, That the committee appointed on that 
part of the President's. Message which relates to our 
foreign relations, be instructed to inquire into the ex-. 
pediency of excluding by law from the ports, “harbors, - 
and waters of the United States, all armed ships and 
vessels belonging to any of the belligerent Powers hav- 
ing in force orders or-decrees violating the lawful com- 
merce of the United States as a nation. : 

« Resolved, That the same committee be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of prohibiting by law the 
admission into the ports, harbors, and, waters of the 
United States, any ship or vessel belonging to or coming 
from any place in the possession of any of the above- . 
mentioned Powers, and also the importation of any 
goods, wares, and merchandise, the growth, produce: 
and manufacture of the dominions of any -of the ‘said 
Powers. 

« Resolved, That the same committee be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of amending the act lay- 
ing an embargo, and the severals. acts supplementary 
and additional thereto.” 


On the subject of the first of these resolutions 
(said Mr. M.) it might be proper to interdict the 
entrance of all armed vessels, although I have 
confined the interdiction to the belligerents. A 
certain time might be fixed on which the second 
should go into operation. F ae 

I have thought proper, sir, to bring forward all . 
these resolutions together, to show my own opin- 
ion on what ought tobe. done. Itis time for those 
who think the embargo alawful and proper mea- 
sure to come forward and declare it. No other 

erson having as yet thought proper to do itT 
have now done it. I believe the embargo was 
right; that it was right to pass laws to enforce it; 
and believing this, I feel no. hesitation inavowing 
it. Time has been when the impressment of our 


| seamen was cried out against by a large majority 


of Congress: Now the cry is, that we will not let 
them go out and be taken. Wor if they go out 
they must be taken. Neither of the two great 
Powers of Europe have shown. the least. dispo- 
sition to relax their measures ; neither I hope shall 
we. I believe we have but three alternatives- 
war, embargo, or submission. The last 1 discard ; 
this nation never would submit; nor are there 
many people init that would. That-is out of the 
question; then, the only question is, whether -in 
the present state of the world, the embargo or wat 
is the best fof us? Arm your merchantmen, as - 
has been proposed, send them out, and you’have 
war directly. If we are to have war, T shóuld 
rather have it openly, and let the nation know 
that we mean it. Lam for the embargo yet. I 
am told flour is from thirty to fifty dollars a bar- 
rel in the West Indies; I am alsotold that wheat 
isfourteen shillings sterlinga bushel in England. 
This must have an effect, If adhered to, through - 
Spain and Portugal. France if she carries her 
armies into that country, cannot support them. 
Nor can Spain support ber own. armies, and at 
the same time those Great Britain sends there; 
for where war is waged, almost all agricalture is 
destroyed ; and it only requires firmness in us to 
force them both by this measure to acknowledge 
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‘tain our rights and independence. 
It isnot the embargo which causes the pressure 


onthe people. No,sir,itis the orders and decrees 
of England and France. Take a license from 
England, and you may trade, but on no other 
terms. Let an officer of the British fleet visit 
your vessel, and France will condemn it.’ These 
are the things which destroy commerce. The 
country in which [live feels the measure as much 
asany; they are agriculturists, and their crops 
remain -unsold ; and if they will do without the 
principal, and resist imposition by withholding 
their preduce, those who make a profit by the 
freight of our produce, may afford to lose that 
profit. Can any man tell what would be the con- 
sequence of war, in these times? In common 
war some regardis had to the laws of nations by 
belligerents, and they fight each other. In the 
present war the belligerents disregard the laws of 
nations, and fight every one but one another. 

Mr. M. concluded by saying that he was aware 
that he had said nothing new, nor could anything 
new be said. The documents published at the 
last session and those published now put the sub- 
ject in so complete a point of view, that it was 
impossible to add light to them. 

-The House agreed to consider the resolutions. 

: Mr. Austron suggested to his colleague the pro- 
priety of referring the last resolution to the Corn- 
mittee of Commerce and Manufactures, who had 
last session reported all the bills amendatory to 
the embargo laws. 

Mr. Macon said he meant nothing less than 
disrespect to the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures, but he wished all the resolutions 
to. go to one committee, that they might have the 
whole system before them. f 

Mr. Dana madea few observations which were 
not distinctly heard. He thought that an agree- 
ment to the thiid resolution would commit the 
House on the subject of the embargo; and sug- 
gested the propriety oftaking the question on each 
separately. 

Mr. Quincy said he wished the last resolution 
to be separated from the first,as the House would 
be committed by its adoption. Not that he wished 
to avoid a discussion of that subject, for he wished: 
for nothing so much as that the House would per- 
mit them to go into a discussion of the subject in 
Committee ofthe Whole. [Mr.Maconconsented 
that the last resolution should Jie on the table.] 
Mr. Q. said he wished to press a discussion on the 
subject of the embargo; for such was the state 
of “public opinion in the Northern part of the 
Union. that but one general sentiment prevailed, 
that the embargo wofld be immediately raised. 
Instead of postponing the subject from day to 
day, he only wished it to come before the House 
that gentlemen might understand one another, 
and put an end to the doubts that now existed. 

The first and second resolutions offered by Mr. 
Macon were agreed to without a division. The 
third. was ordered to lie on the table—yeas 78. 


THE EMBARGO. 

On ‘motion of Mr. Cuirrenven that the House 
do now, according to the order of the day, resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on a reso- 
lution moved on the tenth instant, relative toa 
repeal of the several acts laying an embargo-on 
all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of 
the United States; and the question being taken 
thercupon, it passed in the negative—yeas 56, 
nays 58, as follows: 

Yras—Lemuel J. Alston, Burwell Bassett, William 
Blackledge, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, John 
Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., 
James Elliot, William Ely, Charles Goldsborough, Ed- 

| win Gray, John Harris, John Heister, William Hoge, 

| Richard S. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, John 
Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Liver- 

| more, Edward Lloyd, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, 
Josiah Masters, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, 
junior, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
‘Thomas Newbold, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quin- 
cy, John Randolph, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, 
John Russell, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Richard Stanford, 
William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, 
Samuel Taggart, John Taylor, Jabez Upham, Archi- 
bald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Isaac Wil- 
bour, David R. Williams, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—Willis Alston, jun, Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph 
Barker, William W. Bibb, Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William 
“Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Rich- 
ard Cutts, John Dawson, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. 
Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, Meshack 
Franklin, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, junior, 
Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, William Helms, 
James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Richard M. John- 
son, Walter Jones, William. Kirkpatrick, John Love, 
William McCreery, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Roger Nel- 
son, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Por- 
ter, John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Benjamin Say, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, Henry 
Southard, Clement Storer, John ‘Thompson, Abram 
Trigg, George M. Troup, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse 
Wharton, Robert Whitehill, and Alexander Wilson. 


Fripay, November 18. 

Mr. Homes, from the Committee of Claims, 
| made reports favorable to the petitions of sundry 
inhabitants of Knox county, Kentucky, and of 
Daniel Cotton ; which were referred to the Com- 
mitteeof the Whole. 

Mr. Morrow presented the petition of sundry 
inhabitants of the State of Ohio, stating that, in 
consequence of not being able to make payment 
of the purchase money due for. public lands, their 

urchases are liable to forfeiture. 

[The petition contains the following sentence: 

“ Notwithstanding your petitioners. find their means 
of payment suspended, and sincerely regret the causes 
which have produced the scarcity of circulating medi- 
um, and the loss of a market, yet we are decidedly ox 
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opinion that the measures pursued by the General | 


Government were those, and those only, that saved our 
country from the evils and distresses of war, and which 
measures we are willing to support with our lives as 
well as our property.” ] 


The petition was referred to the Committee of | 
H 


Public Lands. 

Mr. Quincy moved that it be printed for the 
use of the members; negatived—ayes 20. 

Mr. Lewis presented `a petition of the Vestry 
of the Episcopal Church, in the town of Alexan- 
dria, praying that a law may be passed, authoriz- 
ing the petitioners to raise, by way of lottery, the 
sum of twelve thousand dollars, for the purpose 
of building a new church, and the purchase of a 
burial ground within the said town, or its vicin- 
ity.— Referred to the Committee for the District 
of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER 


laid before the House a letter 
from the President of the Legislative Council of 
Indiana Territory, enclosing a report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of the 
said, Territory, adopted by the said House; also, 


that Territdry, in opposition to the admission of 
slavery or involuntary servitude within thesame. 

The Spraxer laid before the House certain 
resolutions of the Legislative Council of the In- 
diana Territory, relative to the election of mem- 
bers of the said Council by citizens of the said 
Territory entitled to vote for Representatives to 
the General Assembly of that Territory; and 
that the continuance in office of the members of 
the Council shall be for the term of four years 
only.—Read, and ordered to lie on’ the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House a certifi- 
cate from the Legislative Council and House of 
Representatives of the said Territory of the elec- 
tion of Jesse B. Tuomas, to serve in this House 
as the Delegate in Congress for the said Territo- 
ry, in the room. of Benjamin Parke, who has re- | 
signed his seat; which was read, and referred to | 
the Committee of Elections. 

Mr. Rusa, of Tennessee, from the Committee 


the copy of a petition from sundry inhabitants : 


United States, he should attach very little im- 
portance to the decision of the present question. 
But he considered it not now an abstract ques« 
tion of expediency, but as one of great moment, 
from the circumstances with which it was con- 
nected. He denied the right of the House to 
pass the bill; and-if they had not the right, it was 
surely unnecessary. to argue-the question on the 
ground of policy. It would be recollected that 
the Mississippi Territory was formerly the prop- 
erty of the State of Georgia, and ceded by that 
State to the United States on certain conditions, 
one of which was that the ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory Northwest of the Ohio 
should be the basis of the government of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory. If this, said he, be one of the 
conditions of a compact between the United 
States and Georgia, surely the United States 
have no right to infringe it. without the consent 
of Georgia; and I, as one of her Representatives, 
formally protest against the passage of this bill. 
It may be said, that Georgia is very little inter- 
ested in the abstract question, whether the Gov- 
ernor should or should not have the power of 
prorogation ; but, if a right exists to alter, one 
part of the ordinance without the consent. of 
Georgia, it certainly implies a power to alter it'in 
‘every part. 

Mr. Troup move 
report progress. 

Mr. POINDEXTER inquired of the gentleman, 
what was his object in making this motion ? 

Mr. Troup said, his object was that the Com- 
mittee should rise and report progress, and: give 
him an opportunity of making a motion: that the 
further consideration thereof be indefinitely post- 
poned ; and he made the motion for the best of 
all possible reasons—that the Committee had no 
reason-before it to induce it to act otherwise. 

Mr. POINDEXTER said, he would state the rea- 
sons for which he had introduced: the. bill, and 
which would, he hoped, insure it the sanction of 
the Committee. 1 will, in the first place, said 
Mr. P., advert to that part of the ordinance which. 


dthat the Committee rise and 


on Post Offices and Post Roads, presented a bill | is proposed to be amended by the bill under con- 


to authorize the conveyance of certain papers.and 
documents; by the mail, free of postage ; which 
was řead twice, and ordered to be engrossed, and 
read the third time on Monday next. 

. Mr. Gnouson presented the petition of Amey 
Dardin, of the county of Mecklenburg, in the 
State of Virginia, widow and relict of David 
Dardin, deceased, praying compensation for the 
value of a horse called Romulus, which was im- 
pressed into the service of the Continental army 
during the Revolutionary war with Great Brit- 
ain.—-Referred to the Committee of Claims. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

On motion of Mr. Pornpexrer, the House re- | 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, on | 
the bill concerning Territorial Governments. 

The bill having been read— 

Mr. Briss said, that if the House were now 
called upon for the first time to pass an ordinance | 


for the government of the Territories of the | 


sideration. In the ordinance for the government 
of the Northwestern Territory will be found:-this 
article: “ The Governor shall have power to pro- 
rogue and dissolve the General Assembly, when, 
in his opinion, it shall be expedient.” The bill 
proposes to take away this power, as being arbi- 
trary and oppressive in the extreme, and Incom- 
patible with the Constitution of the United States. 
This ordinance was passed previous’ to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and if it. had 
been the subject. of consideration-subsequent to 
its adoption, this provision had never been insert- 
ed, giving to Governors of Territories a power 
paramount to any power possessed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Take away. this 
power and a Governor will still have left the 
power of negativing all acts, so that none can 
pass without his assent; and, being the agent of 
the General Government, he would give consent 
to no law incompatible with the interests of the 
United States. 
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It has been said that the ordinance cannot be| “The title ‘ prerogative,’ it is presumed, was anni- 
altered without the common consent of the par- | hilated in America with the Kingly Government.” 


ties to it, and that the State of Georgia must be “This definition (of prerogative) is enough to make a 
called upon to give its assent before the Congress citizen of the United States shudder at the recollection 
can alter it. There are two parts of this ordi- | that he was born under a Government in which such 


nance; the first contaias the form of government, doctrines were received as catholic,” ba 
andthe second several articles of compact which | This is the opinion of Judge Tucker. Is not 
are declared unalterable but with common con-| this sufficient to induce us to take away from 
sent. After reciting the form of government, the | Governors this prerogative? Is not this feature 
ordinance says: modelled after the feature in the cover of 
À h ‘ sfe 
«The following articles shall be considered as arti- england CG Elektra pee ener ts 
cles of compact between the original States and the i din for ü overmmentor Canada 
people of the States in the said Territory, and forever present ordinance for the z It j + = ed 
remain unalterable, unless by common consent; to [to which Mr. P. referred.] tis the same princl- 
wit.” ple, and we have copied it. , 
: . : ; Į will not object to retain this power, if any 
[Here follow six articles,] The ordinance de-| gentleman can show any advantage to be gained 
_elares that which follows the declaration to be by it. I will suppose an extreme case; thatany 
‘unalterable, but by common consent; it follows} of the Territories designed to commit treason, 
of consequence that that which precedes the de-| and the Legislature were to pass an act giving 
claration is alterable. Independent of this rea-| it their sanction ; (and they have shown less 
soning, which cannot be refuted, at every session | treasonable disposition than some of the elder 
since we have been a Territory, there have been | States, if we may judge from occurrences of a 
laws passed altering the ordinance in some shape | few years past)—could not the Governor put 
or other. For example, the ordinance requires | his negative on this law? There could be nosuch 
two judges to hold a court; and, in a variety ofj Jaw without his consent. It is therefore entirely 
instances, Congress has legislated with respect to| unnecessary, in any possible case, to give the 
the form of government of the Territory. I had | Governor the arbitrary power of dissolving the 
supposed that the articles of agreement between | Legislature. 
the United States and Georgia had become obso-| There is a special reason, which has operated 
lete, with.respect to the imagined necessity of the upon my mind as forcibly as the general reason 
consent of Georgia to legislation on the subject] in favor of the bill on the table, In the Territo- 
of the Territory. It was urged at the last ses- ry which I have the honor to represent, we have 
sion with all the eloquence which the gentlemen! heen nearly twelve months without any Legisla- 
from Georgia are in so great a degree possessed, | tyre. The Governor thought proper to dissolve 
and disregarded; for it was decided by both] the Assembly without any reason given, for the 
Houses that the United States had a right to rule | ordinance does not bind him to assign reasons for 
the Territory without the consent of Georgia. | his acts. Within a few days, a new Council has 
The Constitution of the United. States says| been chosen, which may again be dissolved as 
that Congress shall “have power to dispose ‘of|soon’as it meets, and the Territory again- left 
‘and make all needful rules and regulations re-| without a Legislature, and no reason assigned for 
t specting the territory or other property belong- | the procedure. Is it possible that this Govern- 
‘ing to the United States.” Can an agreement} ment will sanction such arbitrary practices? - If 
arising from the exercise of this power, supersede | it does, it will be the first case since the Revolu- 
the right of exercising the power expressly dele-| tion in which such a procedure has been sanc- 
gated by the Constitution itself? . Certainly not. | tioned. I beg leave to refer gentlemen to the 
On the ground of policy, I presume, that there | glorious year 1776. I beg them to revert to that. 
is no gentleman who will contend that the power | instrument, in which all the sins of our political 
of which I wish to deprive the Governors, ought | father, George ILI, were delineated, and they will 
to be retained. The gentleman from Georgia | find that one of the charges against him was 
himself says, that if hé were about to frame an | that he permitted his Governors to dissolve the 
original ordinance, be would not think of such aj Legislatures from time to time. Are we prepar- 
power. As the opinion ‘of Judge Tucker has|ed to ingraft these arbitrary principles into our 
been referred to on one subject, I will refer to it} Constitution, and cherish them when practised in 
onthe subject of prerogative. Let it be recol-| so arbitrary a manner? Instead of this ordinance 
lected, that the power to prorogue and dissolve is | being passed with deliberation, it must have pass- 
one.of the highest prerogatives of the King of| ed originally sub silentio, and been adopted for 
England: that it crept into the governments of} ali the new Territories without any discussion at 
his colonies, and thence into this ordinance, pre-j all; for, if the principle had been investigated, it 
vious to the-adoption of the Constitution. It now | would never have been enacted into a law. Io 
remains for the United States to say, whether | the Declaration of Independence it is stated that 
they will copy after Great Britain, and because | “he (George I1) has dissolved Representative 
it is a high prerogative, give the Governors of the |‘ Houses repeatedly, for opposing, with manly 
Territories of the United States the same powers} ‘ firmness, his invasions on the rights of the peo- 
as she gives to her Territorial Governors. Itrust|‘ ple.” Here we see that, at that day, we com- 
it will be expunged. 5 plained of the arbitrary exercise of power, and I 
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what the object of its framers? Why, assuredly, 
to render the governments of the Territories de- 
pendent on the Government of the United States. 
‘And how was it to be effected? By making the 
Territorial Legislature in a great degree depend- 
ent on the Governor, and him absolutely depend- 
ent on the Federal Executive. The moment we 
make the Legislature of a Territory independent 
of its Executive, we make it independent of the 
Federal Government. 

And again, as my colleague has correctly told 
you, if you have a right to repeal one part of the 
ordinance, you have a right to repeal another 
part, and so overturn the whole system ata blow. 
If so, what will be the effect on the articles of 
cession and agreement between youand Georgia? 
I will tell you. By the articles of cession you 
reserve to yourself the right of disposing of the 
Territory ; you also agree to pay Georgia, one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
out of the product of the first sales of the land. 
Suppose you transferred to the independent Legis- 
lature of the Mississippi Territory the right to 
dispose of this Territory, what security has Geor- 
gia for the payment of her one million two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars? Moreover, I feel 
every disposition to treat. with respect the people 
of the Mississippi Territory, and particularly as 
I perceive that they approve of that course of our 
Government, in which I most’ heartily concur; 

et I must say that a large majority of the people 
have a landed interest distinct from that of the 
Government of the United States. Take away 
from the Governor his power to prorogue and dis: 
solve, leave him the veto, and there will soon be 
collision. The Legislature passes an act; the 
Governor puts his veto on it. The Legislature 
stands out, and the Governor will not yield, and 
eventually you may, perhaps, have to decide the 
question of Territorial property by the sword. 
Recollect, that upward of six thousand people 
have gone over in the present year, with. every 
apparent. intention to force. a settlement-against 
your interest and that of Georgia. I am very 
glad that the military have received orders to.dis- 
perse them. I trust that they will be dispersed, 
and that every man who stands forth in resist- 
ance will be put to the sword. aa 

But the gentleman from Mississippi Territory 
is certainly mistaken as to one-point: He seems 
to consider the Constitution:of the United States 
as giving to the people of the Territories: the 
same rights as the people of the States. Itis a 
mistaken idea, neither warranted by the letter or 
spirit of the Constitution. For although the 
Constitution has declared that the people of one 
State are entitled to all the rights and privileges 
of another, yet it has not declared that the people 
of the Territories have the same rights as. the 
people of the States. In-another part of the Con- 
stitution it is, indeed; expressly declared that Con- 
gress shall make all laws for the disposal of the 
Territories ; but there is a salvo, thatall acts done 
and contracts made previous to the: adoption of 
the Constitution, shall be as binding as if done 
afterward. The articles of the ordinance were 


hope that, at this day, we shall give it a-death- 
blow. If any gentleman wishes to retain it, let 
him show asingle possible case in which it can 
properly be exercised—never, but to gratify the 
ambition or caprice of an individual. The peo- 
ple elect Representatives and send them to legis- 
late ; if they do not please the Governor, he can 
say, “gentlemen, go to your homes—I dissolve 
you.” Can there be any. necessity for this? But 
{will not detain the House longer, except to ex- 
press a hope that the Committee will not rise, 
unless it be to report the bill. 

Mr. Troup said. he would state, in as few 
words as he could, his objections to the passage 
of the bill. It-was only the day before yesterday 
that this bill had been introduced into the House, 
proposing to alter one part of the ordinance. 
To-day, a petition came from another Terri- 
tory to alter another part of it. Before they ad- 
journed, it was ten thousand to one that not a 
remnant of the ordinance would be left, with 
their good will. - 

I have before stated it as. my opinion, said he, 

‘that the articles of the ordinance are a compact 
between the people of the States and of the Ter- 
ritories, unalterable but with the consent of both 
parties. With the permission of the House, I will 
read the opinion of Judge Tucker on this sub- 
ject: i 

“ Congress, under the former confederation, passed 
an ordinance July 13,1787, for the government of. the 
Territory of the United States Northwest of the Ohio, 
which contained, among other things, six articles, 
which were to-be considered as articles of compact be- 
tween the original States and the people and States 
of said Territory, and to remain unalterable, except 
by common consent.: These articles appear to have 
been. confirmed. by the sixth article of the Consti- 
tution, which deélares, that all debts contracted and 
engagements entered into, ‘before the. adoption of the 
Constitution, shall be as, valid against the United 
States under the Constitution as under the Confede- 

` ration.” : 

In this case there are not only two but three 
parties to the articles—the United States, the 
State of Georgia, and the people of the Territo- 
ries. You will recollect, as my colleague prop- 
erly stated to you, that the right of soil and juris- 
diction. of this Territory was originally in the 
people of Georgia. Of course Georgia had power 
to prescribe for the Territory what form of gov- 
ernment she pleased, provided it was republican. 
By the articles of cession, the right of soil and 

jurisdiction was ceded to the people of the United 
States, on the express condition that the articles 
of the ordinance should form.the government of 
the Mississippi Territory, and that they should not 
be governed otherwise. ‘The inference inevitably 
is, thatthe State of Georgia would not have ceded 
but upon the express condition ; and this infer- 
ence is the more inevitable, inasmuch as, in this 
clause, Georgia has made an express exception to 
a particular article in the ordinance ; from which, 
Isay that Georgia intended that no other altera- 

, tion should be made. i 

What was the policy of the ordinance; and 
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enacted previously, and are consequently binding | up before, Tread that part which is unalterable. 


under the Constitution. It cannot be controvert- | 


ed, that they were wisely adopted, and have been 
salutary in their operation. 


infallible. These articles, from that time to this, 


They were framed 
by the Congress of ’87, composed of men whose 
integrity was incorruptible, and judgment almost 


It is the articles of ordinance and not the form of 
| government; and to this Judge Tucker refers 
| when he speaks of it. The gentleman has said, 
| that the situation of the people would not be bet- 

tered by taking away the power, if the veto were 


left. In my opinion it would be ameliorated. Let 


have remained unaltered, and carried the Terri- į the Governor retain his veto, but let them remain 


tories through difficulties, almost insuperable, to | in session, and pass 


prosperity. And now, for the first or second 
time, an alteration is proposed, the consequence 
of which cannot be foreseen, without any evidence 
that itis either necessary or expedient. 

The population of every new country must ne- 
cessarily be composed of a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of various tempers, characters, and interests. 
In a population thus com posed, it would be bighly 
ridiculous to expect that love of order and obedi- 
ence to law would always predominate. There- 
fore the old Congress wisely reserved to itself the 
right to control them; to give the 
power, when a Legislature became disorderly, to 
dissolve them; and for the exercise of this power 
he is accountable to the General Government. 

he gentleman from Mississippi wishes us net 
to'treat the Territories as children, whose wild 
extravagancies may require correcting by the in- 
dulgent hand of their parents, but as the equals 
of the States, without any other reason than that 
which he states to be the situation of the people 
of his Territory. They will next wish us to ad- 
mit them into the Union before their population 
will authorize it; tell us that that Territory does 
not grow fast enough, and we must demolish the 
system for their convenience. 

Mr. T. adverted to the representation made by 
Mr. POINDEXTER, of the state of things now ex- 
isting in the Mississippi Territory. If such were. 
the situation of the Territory, and Mr. T. said he 
sincerely regretted it, he could put the gentleman 
in-a way of settling the dispute in a regular and 
Constitutional way, and which would be the 
most prudent and advisable. Certainly, in this 
dispute, one of the parties must be right and the 
other wrong. They had nothing to do but prefer 
their complaints before the proper authority, and, 
if they were there substanuated, they would ob- 
tain redress of their wrongs. If, onthe contrary, 
the people were wrong and the Governor right, 
the wisdom of this part of the ordinance would be 
proved beyond. question. 

Mr. Poinpexrer observed that the gentleman 
from Georgia had set out with teliing the House 
that if the Legislature were made independent of 
the Governor, they could pass any law they pleas- 
ed respecting land titles. The gentleman could 
not have looked at the ordinance, for there was 
an express provision that the ‘Legislature should 
“ never interfere with the primary disposal of the 
‘soil by the United States in Congress assembled, 
t nor with any regulations Congress may find ne- 
t cessary for securing the tide in such soul,” &e; 
Independent of this, it is control sufficient if the 
Governor have a veto on the laws. The gentle- 
man has told you, said Mr. P., that these articles 
are unalterable but with common consent. When 


Governor | 


laws, that the General Gov- 
| of rejection or of approbation. Now, if the Gov- 
| ernor discovers them about to pass a law or doan 
; act he does not like. he sends them home. Lop 
| off a little of this. Executive power, and let the 
| Legislature pass laws which he may negative, 
land the General Government will have an op- 
| portunity of seeing that the Governor will not 
| consent to proper laws. Trust your Executive 
| and distrust the people, and you sapthe founda- 
l tion of the Government. Whatever leads to the 
conclusion that the people are always wrong and 
the Executive right, strikes at the root of repub- 
lican institutions. 

The gentleman has spoken of the wildness and 
| extravagance of the people of. the Mississippi 
| Territory. Does he recollect the invasion of the 
| Spaniards two years ago 2 That, ata few days’ 

notice, at the requisition of the Commander-in- 

Chief, a detachment of two hundred and fifty mi- 
| litia were sixty miles on their march ? Whenan 
arch traitor from the East designed to sever the 
Union, the people of the Territory, without call, 
assembled near the city of Natchez, and arrested 
the traitor. These proceedings cannot be exceed- 
ed even by the spirit or prudence of the State of 
Georgia. I hope the indignation of this House 
will be displayed at these insinuations against the 
motives of people who have manifested the great- 
est patriotism. In respect to the late measures.of 
the General Government, no people feel them 
more severely than the people of Mississippi, and 
no people better support them. There may be 
symptoms of wildness and extravagance, but they 
show a submission to the laws and measures of 
the Union. 

The gentleman talks of tender parents. If he 


| considers the State of Georgia as one of our ten- 


der parents, I protest against it. Although she be 
one of our parents, there has been no proposition 
ever made on this floor, for the good of the Ter- 
ritory, which has not met the opposition of that 
State. But these are subjects on which I will 
not dwell. 

The gentleman has stated that a number .of 
people have gone over to the Mississippi Territo- 


ry to settle lands, against the express provisions — 


of the law. That, under the pretext of a pur- 
chase from an Indian, named Double Head, peo- 
ple have gone over to settle lands, is true; but 
from where? From Georgia. They are citi- 
zens of Georgii; people nurtured by this tender 
parent into a state of manhood, and unwilling to 
participate longer in the tender cares of the State 
of Georgia. They have been, very properly, or- 
dered to be driven off by military force, because 
they have infringed a law of the United States. 


| ernment may see whether such laws are worthy . 
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But these things do not touch the present question. 
I now propose to take away a power which has 
been, by mistake, incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion of a free people. 

Mr. Biss said that the State of Georgia had 
never undertaken to legislate for the Mississippi 
Territory; but there was a compact existing be- 
tween the United States and Georgia, and he 
called upon the United States to adhere to it. 
They dared not violate it, except they could vio- 
late the most solemn compact—the Constitution. 

Mr. Troup observed that, it had been said this 
power of the Governor was a badge of slavery 
copied from the British constitution. That in 
many things they had been copied too far, he 
agreed; bul as to this prerogative, it was no such 
badge of slavery, and was found not only in the 
articles of the ordinance, but in the constitutions 
of various States, qualified in a greater or less 
degree. Mr. T. quoted the constitutions of New 
York and Massachusetts, both which States had 
been considered republican. Massachusetts, to be 
sure, wasa little wavertng now, but he hoped she 
had not quite gone over to the enemy yet. These 
constitutions gave a qualified prerogative. to. the 
Governor of the State. 

The Committee now rose—58 to 36. 

Mr. Troup moved that the further considera- 
tion of the bill be postponed indefinitely—[equiv- 
alent to rejection.] ; 

Mr. Pornppxrer calling for the yeas and nays 
on the motion, it was decided—yeas 57, nays 52, 
as follows: 

Yuas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, junior, Adam Boyd, Robert 
Brown, Joseph Calhoun, 
tenden, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., Wil- 
liam Ely, William Findley, Francis Gardner, Charles 
‘Goldsborough, Edwin. Gray, John Heister, William 
Hoge, Richard S. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Walter 


Jones, James Kelly, William Kirkpatrick, John Lam- |: 


bert, Joseph Lewis, jun., Robert Marion, William Mce- 
Creery, William Milnor, N icholas R. Moore, Jonathan 
O. Mosely; Gurdon 8. Mumford, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
Timothy, Pitkin, junior, John Porter, Josiah Quincy, 
John Randolph, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, 
John Russell, Dennis Smelt, Henry Southard, William 
Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Tag- 
gart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, George M. 
Troup, Jabez Upham, James I. Van Alen, Daniel C. 
Verplanck Robert Whitehill, David R. Williams, and 
Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, William A. 
Burwell, William Butler, Matthew Clay, John Clop- 
ton, John Culpeper, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Jo- 
seph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, John W. 
Eppes, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Ghol- 
son, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Harris, William Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Daniel Isley, Richard M. Johnson 
Nathaniel Macon, Daniel Montgomery, junior, John 
Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Roger 
Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, John 
Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Ten- 
nessee, Jacob Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Sea- 
ver, Samuel Shaw; James-Sloan, John Smilie, Jededi- 


John Campbell, Martin Chit-` 


ah K. Smith, 


Samuel Smith, Richard 
Stanford, Clement Storer, John Thompson, Archibald 
Van Horn, Jesse Wharton, Isaac Wilbour, and Alex- 
ander Wilson. 

So the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


John 


Mownpay, November 21. 


Another member, to wit: Joan Boye, from 
Kentucky, appeared and took his seat in the 
House. i 

Mr. Howarb presented a petition of sundry in- 
habitants of the State of Kentucky, stating that 
the King of Great Britain having, by his procla- 
mation of the sixteenth of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and seven, claimed the allegiance 
of all persons who may have.been born in his 
dominions, and were not inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States of America at the period of their Re- 
volution, and disregarding the laws of naturali- 
zation in other countries, hath authorized: the 
impressment into his service of his pretended 
subjects, and treated as traitors such as may have 
taken up arms against him in the service of their 
adopted country; the petitioners being, at the 
present time, precluded from the privilege of fol- 
lowing commercial pursuits on the high seas. in 
safety, therefore pray that such measures.be adopt- 
ed by Congress as may effectually resist the un- 
just assumption of power claimed and exercised 
by a foreign nation; and pledging themselves to 
support with their lives and fortunes whatever 
steps may be taken, or acts passed, by the Gene- ` 
ral Government, for the welfare of the Union.— 
Referred to Mr. Howarp, Mr. Joun Morrow. 
and Mr. Harris, to examine the matter thereof, 
and report their opinion thereupon to the House. 

‘Mr. Lewis presented a petition of the Com- 
mon Council of the town of Alexandria, in the 
Territory of Columbia, praying that the peti- 
tioners may be invested with power to establish 
and regulate, by law, such.inspections of articles 
of the growth, produce, or manufactures of the 
United States, offered for sale or .exportation _ 
within the said town, as they may, from time to 
time, deem advantageous ;, also, that certain reg- 
ulations relative to debtors and judicial :process, 
in the town of Alexandria, may -be adopted, for 
the convenience and benefit of the inhabitants 
thereof. = ae 

The said petition was read and ordered to-be 
referred to the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. d 

An engrossed bill to authorize the conveyance 
of papers and documents by ‘the mail. free of post- 
age, was read the third time, and passed. | 

Mr. Jerrman Morgoy, from the Committee 
on the Public Lands, to whom was referred, on 
the eighth instant, a memorial of the House of 
Representatives of the Mississippi Territory, 
made a report thereon; which was read, and or- 


dered to lie on the table. 


On amotion made by Mr. Dana, that the House 
do come to the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to provide for regu- 
lating the conduct of such merchant vessels as, by 
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agreement of the respective owners, may sail in con- | that they were to be employed in the service of the 
cert for mutual assistance and defence, in cases which | United States, and under the authority of the Govern- 
may be allowed by law; and also for settling, accord- | ment. For the truth of their statement, and a confirma- 
ing to the course of proceeding in Courts of Admiral- : tion of the charges they make against certain persons 
ty, the respective rates of contribution to be made be- | of having thus deceived and betrayed them into an in- 
tween them, oñ account of any loss or damage which | voluntary co-operation in the design of fitting out an 


may be thereby incurred : 

The resolution was read, and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole to whom was commit- 
ted a resolution moved by Mr. CHITTENDEN, on 
the tenth instant. 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures, presented a bill author- 
izing the President to employ twelve additional 
revenue cutters; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted toa Committee of the Whole House to- 
morrow. 

On motion of Mr. J. G. Jackson. 

Ordered, That the memorial of Return Jona- 
than Meigs and others, witnesses against Aaron 
Burr, attending the circuit court for the Virginia 
district, presented the ninth of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, be referred to 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Hersrer, and Mr. N. Wizson, 
to examine and report their opinion thereupon to 
the House. 


MIRANDA’S EXPEDITION. 
‘Mr. Love, from the committee to whom was 


referréd, on the sixteenth instant, the petition of | 


thirty-six citizens of the United States now con- 
fined at Carthagena, in South America, under 
sentence of slavery, made a report thereon; which 
was read, and ordered to be referred to a: Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to-morrow. 

The report is as follows: 

That it appears, from the statement of the petition- 
ets, that, in February, 1806, they sailed from New 
York on board the Leander, a ship owned by Samuel 
G. Ogden, the commagd of which was, after getting to 
sea, assumed by General Miranda. 

That, from New York, the said ship sailed to Jac- 
mel, where the said Miranda procured two schooners, 
on board which the petitioners were placed, which, to- 
gether with the Leander, sailed, under the command 
of Miranda, about the last of March, in the same year, 
for the northern parts of South America, and arrived 
on the coast of Terra Firma in the latter part of April 
following. 

That, upon their arrival on the said coast, the two 
schooners, on board which the petitioners were em- 
barked, were captured by two Spanish armed vessels ; 
the ship Leander, with Miranda on board, having made 
her escape. 

That the petitioners, together with ten others, were 
convicted by a Spanish tribunal, at Porto Cabello, of 
the crime of piracy, from the circumstances of suspi- 
cion which attached to their situation, and not from 
any act of that kind committed on the high seas; that 
the ten others abovementioned were sentenced to death, 
and the petitioners some to eight, others to ten years’ 
slavery, which they now are suffering; some chained 
together, others closely confined under heavy irons and 
a guard, destined to other placés and to similar pun- 
ishment. : 

` The petitioners state that they-were entrapped into 
the service of the said Miranda, on the said expedition, 
by assurances, made at the time of their engagements, 


' armament against a nation in amity with the United 
| States, they refer to the testimony of several persons, 
i said to be inhabitants of the city of New York, and to 
have had proposals made to them similar to those by 
| which the petitioners were induced to engage on board 
' the Leander. ; 
The petitioners also state that no opportunity was 
! offered them of escaping from the service of the said 
| Miranda and his associates; that they were restrained 
\ under the most rigorous discipline, and at Jacmel, the 
i only place where an opportunity of escape might have 
Í been probable, they were strictly guarded to preventit. 
| For the truth of this they refer to certain captains of 
vessels then at Jacmel belonging to the ports of Phila- 
| delphia and Baltimore. 


| The committee further report that the foregoing 
statements of the petitioners are unaccompanied by any 
competent testimony in support of them, and, at the 
same time, are uncontradicted by. any opposing cir- 
cumstances ; they are of opinion that a. very strong 
probability. of the petitioners not having been guilty of 
| the crime of wilfully engaging in the unlawful expe- 
dition of Miranda attends their application: first, be- 
cause the petitioners have made a detailed statement 
of facts relative to the deception practised on them, re- 
ferring to such species of evidence as to render their 
contradiction easy, if not founded in ‘truth, and thus 
lessen their claim on their country, and diminish their 
opes of liberation; second, because it is presumed 
they were proven to the Spanish tribunal before which 
| they were convicted to have been offenders in a sec- 
| ondary degree, those who were proven tu have been 
; more heinously guilty having been sentenced to suffer 
death. : 


The committee, however, are of opinion that, should 
the petitioners have been guilty of a crime against the 
United States by a voluntary or otherwise culpable in- 
fraction of its Jaws, the dictates of humanity, no less 
than the principles of justice, ought to influence the 
Legislature of the United States to adopt the proper 
means of restoring them to their country, in order 
that they may expiate the offence by a punishment 
suited to but not transcending the magnitude of their 
crime. 

The committee, therefore, beg leave to submit the 
following resolution for the consideration of the House: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to adopt the most immediate and effica- 
cious means in his power to obtain from the Viceroy 
of Grenada, in South America, or other proper author- 
ity, the liberation of thirty-six American citizens, con- 
demned on a charge of piracy, and now held in sla- 
very in the vaults of St. Clara, in Carthagena, and 
that the sum of dollars be appropriated for that 
purpose. ` 


THE EMBARGO. 


On a motion made by Mr. Currrenpen that 
the House do now resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on a resolution submitted by 
him on the tenth instant, relative to a repeal of 
the several acts laying an embargo omall ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of the Uni- 
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ted States; and the question being taken there- 
upon, it passed in the negative—yeas 42, nays 71, 
as follows: 7 

Yras—Burwell Bassett, John Campbell; Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, 
Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., James Elliot, 
William Ely, Edwin Gray, John Harris, William 
Helms, William Hoge, Richard Jackson, Robert Jen- 
kins, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marién, Josiah Masters, 
William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jun., John Mor- 
row, Jonathan O. Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Jo- 
siah Quincy, John Russell, James Sloan, Dennis 
Smelt, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Richard Stanford, 
William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Tag- 
gart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Abram Trigg, Jabez Up- 
ham, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensse- 
laer, Isaac. Wilbour, and David R. Williams. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Wiliam W. 
Bibb, John Blake, jun., Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Ro- 
bert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, Jo- 
seph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Richard 
Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Meshack ‘Franklin, Francis Gardner, Tho- 
mas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, 
John Heister, James. Holland, David Holmes, Benja- 
min Howard.-Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, John 
G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, William Kirkpat- 
tick, John Lambert, John Love, William McCreery, 
John Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, Gurdon S. Mum- 
ford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas New- 
ton, Wilson C: Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, 
Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John 
Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, Henry Southard, Clement 
Storer, Peter Swart, John Taylor, John Thompson, 
George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Daniel C. Ver- 
planck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Alexander 
‘Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 


And on motion, the House adjourned until to- 
morrow. ` 


TUESDAY, November 22. 


Two other members, to wit: from New York, 
Pnie Van Cogrtannt, and from South Caro- 
lina, RicHarp Winn, appeared and took their 
seats in the House. i 

Mr. Lewis presented à petition of the Wash- 
ington and Alexandria Turnpike Company, and 
of sundry other inhabitants of the county of Al- 
exandria, in the Territory of Columbia, praying 
a revision and amendment of alaw, passed at the 
last session of Congress, entitled “An act for the 
establishment of a. Turnpike Company in the 
county of Alexandria, in the District of Colum- 
bia."—Referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

On motion of Mr. Van ALEN, — 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures be instructed to inquire whe- 
ther any amendment ought to be made relative to 
the compensations of the officers of the customs 
now allowed by law; with leave to report there- 
on by bill, or otherwise. 

10th Cow. 2d Sess.—17 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


. Mr. Q. W. CamPRELL, from the committee ap- 
pointed, on the eleventh instant, on so much of 
the Message of the President of the United States, 
at the commencement of the present session, as 
respects our relations with foreign Powers, made 
a report in part thereon; which was read, and 
referred to a Committee of the Whole on Thurs- 
day next. The report is as follows: 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the 
Message of the President of the United States, of the 
3d instant, as respects our relations with foreign Pow- 
ers, report in part— f f R 

After a period of twenty-five years of peace, hardly 
interrupted by transient hostilities, and of prosperity 
unparalleled in the history of nations, the United 
States are, for the first time since the treaty which ter- 
minated the Revolutionary War, placed in a situation 
equally difficult, critical, and dangerous. 

Those principles, recognised by the civilized’ world 
under the name of law of nations, which heretofore 
controlled belligerent Powers, regulated the duties of 
neutrals and protected their rights, are now avowedly 
disregarded or forgotten by Great Britain and France. 
Each of those two nations captures and condeniné all’ 
American vessels trading with her enemies or her en- 
emy’s allies; and every European Power having be- 
come a party in the contest, the whole of our com- 
merce with Europe and European colonies, becomes 
liable to capture by cither one or the other. If there 
be any nominal exception, it is made on a condition 
of tribute, which only adds insult to the injury. 

The only plea urged in justification of those hostil- 
ities, is that of retaliation, grounded on a presumed 
acquiescence of the United States in previous aggres- 
sions by the other party. Waiving a discussion of the 
correctness of the principle of retaliation, a principle. 
doubtful in itself, and altogether inadmissible to the, 
extent to which it has been carried, and when ope- 
rating on the neutral rather than on the enemy; ‘it is 
altogether untrue that the United States have ever 
voluntarily acquiesced in the unlawful aggressions of 
either nation; omitted or delayed any measures calcu- 
lated to obtain redress, or in any respect deviated from 
that impartiality to which they were bound by their 
neutrality. France has alluded to the violations of 
the national flag, and of the sovereignty of the United 
States, in the instances of Pierce’s murder, of the out- 
rage on the Chesapeake, and of the destruction. of. the 
Impetuous. The measures taken to obtain redress in 
those cases are of public notoriety, and it may be ad- 
ded, that, with the excéption of the last, those aggres- 
sions on the sovereignty of the United: States did not 
affect thcir neutrality, and gave no right to France 
either of complaint or interference. Setting ‘aside 
irregularities of less importance and equally chargeable 
to both nations, such as the British Order of June, 1803, 
and the decree of the French General, Ferrand—the 
principal violations by England of the neutral rights 
of America, prior to the Berlin decree of November, 
1806, and which; if acquiesced in, might have given 
grounds of complaint to France, are the capture of 
Américan vessels laden with Colonial produce, founded 
on a renewal of that. pretended principle. generally 
called “the rule of 1756,” the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen, compelled thereby to-become the auxili- 
aries of England against France, and proclamation or 
nominal blockades, particularly that of the coast from 
the river Elbe to Brest, notified in May, 1806. 
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Jt will not be asserted, that the United States ever |. 


tamely acquiesced in either of those pretensions. It 
will not be denied, that, with respect to the two first, 
the most strenuous efforts were incessantly made to 
procure an alteration of the British system. — 

“It is true, that, to the nominal proclamation block- 
ades of England, the United States had opposed only 
spirited and repeated remonstrances, and that these 
had not always been successful. But, the measures 

. which a neutral nation may be supposed bound to take 
against. the infractions of its neutrality, must always 
bear a certain proportion to the extent and nature of 
the injury received, and to the means of opposition. 
It cannot certainly be pretended that a hasty resort to 
war should in every such instance have become the 
duty of America. Nor, can the irregularities of Eng- 
land, in declaring in a state of blockade a certain ex- 
tent of coast, part of which was not, and the whole of 
which could not, even by her powerful navy, be actu- 
ally invested and blockaded, be plead in justification of 
“that decree, by which France, without an efficient fleet, 
pretends to announce the blockade of the dominions of 

a Power which has the incontestable command of the 
sea, and before no port of which, she can station a 
single vessel. 

The Milan decrée of. 1807 can still less rest for its 
defence on the supposed acquiescence of ‘the United 
States in the British Orders of the preceding month, 
‘since those Orders, which have not certainly been 
acquiésced in, were not even known in America at the 
date of the decree. And it is proper here to add; that 
the French have, particularly by the sequestration of 
certain vessels in their ports, and by burning our ships 
on the high seas, gone even beyond the tenor of their 
own extraordinary edicts... 

The allegation of “an acquiescence in the Berlin de- 

` dree of November 1806, by which alone the British 
Government pretends to justify.the Orders of Council, 
is equally unfounded. In. the note on that subject, 
addressed on the 31st of December 1806, by the British 

Government to the American Ministers, after having 
stated that “they could not believe that the enemy 
would ever seriously attempt-to enforce such a system,” 
the following declaration is expressly made: “If, how- 
ever, the. enemy should’ carry these threats into execu- 
tion, ‘and if neutral nations, contrary to all expectation, 
should acquiesce in such usurpations, His Majesty 
might probably be compelled, however: reluctantly, to 
retaliate in his just defence,” &c. The two requisites, 
necessary, in the opinion of Great Britain, to justify 
“yetaliation, dre stated to be, the execution of the decree, 
“and'the acquiescence of neutral nations. Yet, within 
eight ‘days ‘after, and in the face of that declaration, 
without waiting for ascertaining either of those facts, 
the retaliating British Order of January 7th, 1807, was 
issued, which, contrary to. the acknowledged law of 
nations, subjected to capture, vessels of the United 
States sailing from the ports of one belligerent to a 
port of another-belligerent. 

The United States, in the mean while, and without 
delay, had taken: the necessary steps to ascertain 
the manner in which the French Government intend- 
ed to execute their decree. 

- That dectee might be construed merely as a mu- 
nicipal law forbidding the introduction of British mer- 
_ chandise, and the admission of vessels coming from 
England. Under that aspect, and if confined to that 
Object, the neutral rights of America were not affected 
by its operation. i 


A belligerent may, without any infraction of neutral 
rights, forbid the admission into his ports of any vessel 
coming from the ports of his enemy; and France had 
undoubtedly the same right to exclude from her domin- 
ions every species of British merchandise, which the 
United States have exercised in forbidding the importa- 
tion of certain species. Great Britain might be injured 
by such regulations; but America had no more. right 
to complain of that part of the decree, than France had 
to object to the American Non-Importation Act. So 
far, indeed, as respects the United States, they were 
placed by the municipal part of the decree in the same 
situation, in relation to France, in which they are placed 
in their intercourse with Great Britain, by the perma- 
nent laws of that country. The French Decree forbids 
American vessels to import British merchandise into 
France. The British Navigation Act forbids American, 
vessels to import French merchandise into Englafid. 
But that broad clause of the Berlin Decree, which de- 
clared the British Islands in a state of blockade, though 
not followed by regulations to that effect, still threat- 
ened an intended operation on the high seas; this, if 
carried into effect, wonld be a flagrant violation of the 
neutral rights of the United States, and as such they 
would be bound to oppose it. The Minister of the 
United States at Paris immediately applied for explan- 
ation on that subject; and the Frerich Minister of Ma- 
rine, on the 24th December, !806—seven days before 
the date of the above mentioned note of the British 
Government—stated, in answer, that the Decree made 
no alteration in the regulations then observed in France, 
with regard to neutral navigation, ot to the commercial 
convention of the United States with France; that the 
declaration of the British Islands being in a state of 
blockade did not change the existing French laws con- 
cerning maritime captures; and that American vessels 
could not be taken at sea for the mere reason of their 


‘The execution of the Decree comported for several 
months with those explanations: several vessels were 
arrested for having introduced articles of English man- 
ufacture or growth, and among them, some which, be- 
ing. actually from England, and laden with English 
colonial produce, had entered with forged papers, as if 
coming from the United States: But no alteration of 
the first construction given by the French Government 
took place until the month of September, 1807. The 
first condemnation on the principle that the Decree 
subjected neutral vessels to capture on the: high. seas, 
was that of the Horizon, on the 10th of October: fol- 
lowing. Prior to that time there could have been no 
acquiescence in a decree infringing the neutral rights ` 
of the United States, because, till that time it was ẹx- - 
plained, and, what was more important, executed in 
such manner as not to infringe those rights—because, 
until then no such infraction had taken place.: ‘Phe 
Ministers of the United States at London, at the request ` ` 
of the British Minister, communicated to him-on the 
18th October, 1807, the substance of the explanations 
received, arid of the manner in which the Decree was 
executed; for they were at that time ignorant of the 


change which had taken place. ae f 
It was on the 18th of September, 1807; that a new 
construction of the decree took placc; an instruction 
having on that day been transmitted to the Council. of 
Prizes by the Minister of Justice, by which that court 
was informed, that French armed vessels were author- 
ized, under that decree, to seize without exception, in 
neutral vessels, either English property or merchandise 
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of English growth or manufacture. An immediate ex- 
planation having been asked from the French Minister 
of Foreign Relations, he confirmed, in his answer of 
the 7th of October, 1807, the determination of his Gov- 
ernment to adopt that construction. Its first applica- 
tion took place on the 10th of the same month, in the 
case of the Horizon, of which the Minister of the Uni- 
ted States was not informed until the month.of Novem- 
ber; and on the 12th of that month, he presented a 
spirited remonstrance against that infraction of the 
neutral rights of the United States. He had, in the 
meantime, transmitted to America an instruction to the 
Council of Prizes of the 18th of September. ‘This was 
received on the ——~ of December; and a copy of the 
decision in the case of the Horizon, having at the same 
time reached Government, the President, aware of the 
consequences which would follow that new state of 
things, communicated immediately to Congress the 
alteration of the French Decrees, and recommended the 
embargo, which was accordingly laid on the 22d of 
December, 1807; at which time it was well understood, 
in this country, that the British Qrders of Council, of 
November preceding, had issued, although they were 
not officially communicated to our Government. 

On the 11th of that month those orders did actually 
issue, declaring that all the ports of France, of her allies, 
and of any other country at war with England, and all 
other ports of Europe, from which, although not at war 
with England, the British flag was excluded, should 
thenceforth be considered as if the same were actually 
blockaded; that all trade in articles of the produce or 
manufactures of the said countries, should be deemed 
‘unlawful; and that every vessel trading from or to the 
said countries, together with-all goods and merchandise 
on board, and also all articles of the produce or manu- 
facture of the said countries, should be liable.to capture 
and condemnation. . 

These orders cannot be defended on the ground of 
their being intended as retaliating on account of the 


Berlin Decree, as construed, and uniformly executed | 


from its date to the 18th September, 1807, its construc- 
tion and execution having till then infringed no neu- 
tral rights. For certainly the monstrous doctrine will 
not be asserted even by the British Government, that 
neutral nations are bound to resist, not only the acts of 
belligerent Powers which violate their rights, but also 
those municipal regulations, which, however they may 
injure the enemy, are lawful and do not affect the le- 
gitimate rights of the neutral. The only retaliation to 
be used in such cases, must be such as will operate on 
the enemy without infringing the rights of the neutral. 
If solely intended as a retaliation on the Berlin Decrees, 
as executed prior to the month of September, the British 
Orders of Council should have been confined to forbid- 
ding the introduction, into Great Britain of French or 
enemy’s merchandise, and the admission into British 
ports of neutral vessels coming frora a French or other 
enemy’s port. Indeed the ground of retaliation on 
account of any culpable acquiescence of neutrals in de- 
crees violating their rights, is abandoned by the very 
tenor of the orders ; their operations being extended to 
those countries from which the British flag was exclu- 
ded, such as Austria, although such countries were 
neither at war with Great Britain, nor had passed any 
decree in any way affecting or connected with neutral 
rights. ee: 

Nor are the ‘orders, justifiable on the pretence of an 
acquiescence on the part of the United States in the 
French Decree, as construed and executed subsequent 
to the 18th September, 1807, when it became an evi- 


bound to oppose. For their Minister at Paris imme- 
diately made the necessary remonstrances; and the 
orders were issued not only without having ascertained 
whether the United States would ‘acquiesce in the in- 
jurious alteration of the French Decree, but more than 
one month before that alteration was known in Amer- 
ica. It may even be asserted that the alteration was not 
known in England when the Orders of. Council were 
issued; the instruction of the 18th September, 1807, 
which gave the new and injurious construction, not 
having been promulgated in France, and its first pub- 
lication having been made in December, 1807, and by 
the American Government itself. 

The British Orders of Council are, therefore, unjus- 
tifiable on the principle of retaliation, even giving to 
that principle all the latitude which has ever been avow- 
edly contended for. They are in open violation of the 
solemn declaration made by the British Ministers in 
December, 1806: that retaliation on the part of Great 
Britain would depend on the execution of an. unlawful 
decree, and on the acquiescence of neutral nations in 
such infraction of their rights. And they were also 
issued, notwithstanding the official communication 
made by the Ministers of the United States, that the 
French Decree was construed and executed so as not 
to infringe their neutral rights, and without any pre- 
vious—notice or intimation denying the correctness of 
that statement. 

The Berlin Decree as expounded and executed sub- 
sequent to the 18th September, 1807, and the British 
Orders of Council of the 11th November ensuing, are , 
therefore, as they respect the United States, cotempo- 
raneous aggressions of the belligerent Powers, equally 
unprovoked and equally indefensible on the presumed. 
ground of acquiescence. These, together with the 
Milan Decree, of December, 1807, which filled the mea- 
sure, would, on the principle of self-defence, have jus- 
tified immediate hostilities against both nations on the 
pait of the United States. They. thought it more eli- 
gible, in the first instance, by withdrawing their vessels 
from the ocean, to avoid war, at least, for a season, and 
at the same time, to snatch their immense and defence- 
less commerce from impending destruction. oe 

Another appeal has, in the meantime, been made, under 
the authority vested in the President for that. purpose, 
to the justice and true interest of France and England. 
The proposition made by the United States and the . 
arguments urged by their Ministers are before Congress. 
By these, the very pretext of theillegal edicts was remov- 
ed and it isevident, that a revocation, by either nation, 
on the ground on which it was asked, either must have 
produced, what both pretended to-have.in view—ares- 
toration of the freedom of commerce and of the dc- 
knowledged principles of the law of nations ;—or, In 
case of refusal by the other belligerent, would have 
carried into effect, in the ‘most efficient manner, the 
ostensible object of the edicts, and made the United 
States a party in the war against him. The effort has 
been ineffectual. The propositions have been actually 
rejected by one of the belligerent Powers, and remain 
unanswered by the other. In that state of things, what 
course ought the United States to pursue 2 ‘Yourcom- 
mittee can perceive no other alternative, but abject and 
degrading submission ; war with both nations; or a 
continuance and enforcement of the present suspension 
of commerce. 

The first cannot require any discussion. But.the 
pressure of the embargo, 50 sensibly felt, and. the ca- 
lamities inseparable from a state of war, naturally create 
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which should avoid the evils of both, and not be incon- 
sistent with national honor and independence. That 
illusion must he dissipated ; and it is necessary that 
the people of the United States should fully understand 
the situation in which they are placed. 

There is no, other alternative, but war with both 
nations, or a continuance of the present system. For 
war with one of the belligerents only, would be submis- 
sion to the edicts and will of the other; and a repeal in 
whole or in part of the embargo must. necessarily be 
war or submission. . 

A general repeal without arming, would be submis- 
sion to both nations. 

A general repeal and arming of our merchant ves- 
sels, would be war with both, and war of the worst kind ; 
suffering our enemies to plunder us without retaliation | 
upon them. 

A partial repeal must, from the situation of Europe, 
necessarily be actual submission to one of the aggres- 
sors, and war with the other. 

The last position is the only oneon which there can be 
any doubt ; and it will be most satisfactorily demonstra- 
ted by selecting among the several modifications which 
might be suggested, that which may on first view ap- 
pear the least exceptionable—a proposition to repeal 
the embargo, so far only as relates to those Powers 
which have not passéd or do not execute any decrees 
injurious to the neutral rights of the United States. 

It is said that the adoption of that proposition would 
restore our commerce with the native Powers of 
Asia-and Africa, and with Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 

vand Russia. Let this. be taken for granted, although 
the precise line of conduct now pursued by most of 
those nations, in relation to the United States, is not 
correctly ascertained. So far as relates to any advan- 
tages which would result from that measure, if con- 
fined to its ostensible object, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that the exports of articles of domestic produce of 
the United States, during the year ending the 30th 
September, 1807, amounted to $48,700,000, and that 
the portion exported to the countries above enumerated, 
falls short of seven millions; an amount too inconsidera- 
ble, when compared wlth the bulk of our exports, to 
deserve attention, even if a question affecting the inde- 
pendence of the nation was to be decided by consider- 
ations of immediate profit. 

But the true effect of the proposition would be to 
open an indirect trade with Great Britain, which, 
through St. Bartholomew and Havana, Lisbon, Ca- 
diz, or Gottenhurg, would receive, at prices reduced 
by glutted markets and for want of competition, all the 
provisions, raw materials for her manufactures, and 
other articles, which she may want. Whether she 
would be satisfied with that favorable state of things, 
or whether, considering that boon as a pledge of un- 
qualified submission, she would, according to the tenor 
of her orders, interrupt our scanty commerce with Rus- 
sia, and occasionally, under some new pretext, capture 
rather than purchase the cargoes intended for her own 
use, is equally uncertain and unimportant. Nor can 
it be doubted that a measure which would supply ex- 
clusively one of the belligerents, would be war with 
the other. . Considered merely as a question of profit, 
it would be much more eligible at once to raise the em- 
bargo in relation to Great Britain, as we would then, 
at least, have the advantages of a direct market with 
the consumer. But the proposition can only be de- 
fended onthe ground that France is the only aggressor, 
and that, having no just reason to complain of England, 
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it is our duty to submit to her orders. On that inad- 
missible supposition, it would not only be more candid, 
but also a more dignified, as well as more advanta- 
geous course, openly to join England, and make war 
against France. The object would be clearly under- 
stood, an ally would be obtained, and the measure of 
submission might be better palliated. 

It appears unnecessary to pursue any farther the ex. 
amination of propositions, which the difficult situation 
of the United States could alone have suggested, and 
which will prove more inadmissible or impracticable as 
the subject is more thoroughly investigated. The al- 
ternative is painful; it is between a continued sus- 
pension of commerce, and war with both England and 
France. But the choice must ultimately be made be- 
tween the two; and it is important that we should 
be prepared for either the one or the other, , 

The aggressions of England and France, collec- 
tively, affecting almost the whole of our commerce, 
and persisted in, notwithstanding repeated remon- 
strances, explanations, and propositions the most can- 
did and unexceptignable, are, to all intents and pur- ' 
poses, a maritime war waged by both nations against 
the United States. It cannot be denied that the 
ultimate and only effectual mode of resisting that 
warfare, if persisted in, is war. _A permanent sus- 
pension of commerce, after repeated and unavailing 
efforts to obtain peace, would not properly be resist- 
ance; it would be withdrawing from the contest, and 
abandoning our indisputable right freely to navigate the 
ocean. The present unsettled state of. the world, the 
extraordinary situation in which the United States are 
placed, and the necessity, if war be resorted to, of mak- 
ing it at the same time against both nations, and these 
the two most powerful of the world, are the. principal 
causes of hesitation. There would be none in resorting 
to that remedy, however calamitous, if a selection could 
be made on any principle of justice, or without a sacri- 
fice of national independence. 

On a question of such difficulty, involving the most 
important interests of the Union, and.which has not, 
perhaps, until lately, been sufficiently considered, your 
committee think the House alone competent to pro- 
nounce a decisive opinion; and they have, in this re- 
port, confined themselves to an exposition of the sub- 
ject, and to such introductory resolutions, as will be 
equally applicable to either alternative. ‘The first of 
these, being merely declaratory of a determination 
not to submit to foreign aggressions, may, perhaps, 
at first view, appear superfluous. It is, however, be- 
lieved by the committee, that a pledge by the Repre- 
sentatives of the nation, that they will not abandon its 
essential rights, will not at this critical moment be unac- 
ceptable. The misapprehensions which seem to have 
existed, and the misrepresentations which have been 
circulated, respecting the state of our foreign relations, 
render also such declaration expedient. And it may 
not be useless that every foreign nation should under- 
stand, that its aggressions never will be justified or en- 
couraged by any description of American citizens. For 
the question for every citizen now is, whether he will 
rally round the Government of his choice, or enlist un- 
der foreign banners? Whether he will be for his coun- 
try, or against his country ? ‘ 

The committee respectfully submit the following 
resolutions: l 

1. Resolved, That the United States cannot, without a 
sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, sub- 
mit to the late edicts of Great Britain and France. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit, by law, 
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the admission into the ports of the United States of all 
public or private, armed or unarmed, ships or vessels 
belonging to Great Britain or France, or to. any other 
of the belligerent Powers, having in force orders or 
decrees violating the lawful commerce and neutral 
rights of the United States; and also the importation 
of any goods, wares, or merchandise, the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of the dominions of any of the 
said Powers, or imported from any place in the pos- 
session of either. ; 

3. Resolved, That measures ought to be immediately 
taken for placing the country ina more complete state 
of. defence. 

Five thousand copies of the report were ordered 
to be printed for the use of the members of both 
Houses of Congress. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE CUTTERS, 


Mr. Newron called for the order of the day on 
the bill authorizing the President to employ 
twelve additional revenue cutters. 

Mr. Quincy stated that he had no objection 
to the immediate discussion of the subject, any 
further than he thought it would forestall the 
more important questions which were to be de- 
bated upon. He alluded to the resolutions for 
the repeal of the embargo laws, &c. 

The Speaker told the gentleman that the merits 
of the bill were not now before the House. 

It was Mr. Qurincy’s intention, (he continued,) 
to make a motion; and, if in order, he would 
move that the consideration of the bill be post- 
poned. 

The Speaker said the motion would have been 
in order had it been the first made; but, as that 
of the gentleman from Virginia had been pre- 
viously submitted, it would of course be first put. 
The question was then taken upon Mr. New- 
Ton’s motion, and carried—yeas 66, nays 29. 

The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

Mr. Newron rose to state that the Committee 
of Commerce and Manufactures had understood, 
from the proper authorities, there was a necessity, 

‘for the proper execution of the revenue laws, 


waiting upon the Secretary himself, and had re- 
ceived the information before alluded to. He had 
understood that the probable expense of each cut- 
ter would be about $10,000, or, $120,000 for the 
whole. Each cutter to carry about twenty men, 
Mr. Quincy thought that the correct mode of 
proceeding would require other than mere verbal 
information. Respect for themselves should in- 
duce gentlemen not to act without official com- 
munication upon the sabject. They could not, 
| upon avy other conditions, agree to so great an 
| augmentation of the force under the direction of 
the Treasury Department. There had, hereto- 
fore, been but ten cutters employed. There were 
never more than ten when commerce was at its 
height and the revenue flourishing. But now, 
| the House was called upon to voie twelve ad- 
ditional cutters, when we are without revenue, 
without commerce, and there is no information 
of an official nature before the House, pon which 
fit might act. í . 
| Mr. Newron could not see that it was of any 
consequence to the House, whether there had been 
ja written communication to it upon the subject, 
| so that the information came through the proper 
organ, from the proper authority. It was neces- 
sary, in times of difficulty like the present, to act 
with spirit and promptitude. The laws should 
be executed with the greatest strictness; and it 
was always wise.to take time by the forelock. 
Mr. Extior had always been opposed to this 
mode of legislation. The gentleman from Vir- 
i ginta (Mr. Newron) hadsstated it to be of no 
consequence whether the House had written in- 
formation upon the object of the bill, so that the 
communication had been made through the proper 
organ. Did the gentleman mean to call himself 
the proper organ of communication? If the gen- 
tleman did, he was willing to consider him as 
such. Let him then enter into a little detail, and 
show to the House the necessity there exists for 
the erection of twelve additional revenue cutters. 
It might be recollected that, upon a former occa- 
| sion, when the building of a number of gunboats 


that the force under the direction of the Treasury | was proposed as a system of national defence, 
Department should be considerably increased. | there had been a communication in writing made 

Mr. BuackLepcE remarked, that the cutters pro- | to them. The President did not take upon him- 
posed to be built were necessary, not only the bet- i self the responsibility of the measure. Before 
ter to enforce our embargo laws, but, to the proper | they were called upon to vote, they had found 
execution of those for the regulation of the reve- | upon the table the necessary information from 
nue. He informed gentlemen that there was but | the Secretary of the Navy. Here had, indeed, 
one revenue cutter in the whole State of Georgia. | been a communication through the proper organ, 
Mr. B. hoped the Committee would agree to the | but it came in writing, And, as it had been ob- 
bill then before them. | tained im. that case, he hoped it would also be 


Mr. Dana inquired whether any written infor- He wished to know 
i where the necessity appeared for the increase of 
| cutters proposed by the bill, for it surely could 
! not arise from any Increase in the revenue of the 
| United States. Mr. E. was not at all satisfied 
that they were wanted, and, uatil farther infor- 
mation was-had, must vote against the bill. 

Mr. Newton did not intend to reply to the 


mation touching the necessity there might be for 
twelve revenue cutters had been received by the 
‘Committee—any letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury? He thought it was necessary, if so, 
that it should be submitted to the House. 

Mr. Newtown replied that there had been no 
written communication from the proper Depart- 


| obtained in the present one. 


ment to the Committee. They had not thought | gentleman last up, on his cavilling respecting the 
it essential, having also understood that the Sec- | proper organ of communication. He, however, 
retary of the Treasury was particularly occupied. | did consider himself, in the present case, as the 
However, he had taken the shortest method, by | proper organ. If the House had received any 
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information from the Treasury Department it- 
self, it would have been found, he believed, to 
contain nothing further than he himself had de- 
tailed. Mr. N. then moved that the Committee 
rise and report the bill. 

Mr. BLackLeper made some observations in 
support of the bill, but they were not distinctly 
heard. 

Mr. Dessa was of opinion that the considera- 
tion of the bill ought for a short time to be post- 
poned, until the House could see whether the 
embargo laws would be repealed. Should those 
laws be rescinded, the cutters pioposed to be built 
would be found to be unnecessary. He confessed 
that, without any official information, and until 
the great questions before the House should be 
decided, he felt a reluctance to vote upon the 
present bill. He, therefore, should move that the 
Committee rise and report progress. 

Mr. Upuam also hoped for a postponement of 
the subject. For his own part, he could not un- 
derstand whether these cutters were wanted for 
the purpose of more effectually enforcing the em- 
bargo laws, or to prevent infractions of the rev- 
enue laws. As far as respects information, he 
thought himself entitled to know for what he 
was voting away money. 


Mr. Mosezy said it seemed extraordinary to 
vote for the building of additional revenue cut- 
ters, when, in fact, there existed no revenue. 
Certainly the name of them should be changed, 
and, instead of revenue, they should be called 
embargo cutters. It appeared to him that there 
would soon be more pressing calls for public 
money. The question should, in his opinion, be 
postponed. 
Mr. Buackenes said that the expense of build- 
ing the cutters would be defrayed by the detec- 
tion of goods attempted to be smuggled. There 
had, already, been many condemnations. They 
were taking place every day. And it was to sup- 
- port the laws that these cutters had been called 

for. i , 
On the motion of Mr. Newron, that the Com- 
mittee rise and report the bill, it was carried— 
yeas 47, nays 46. 

And, on a motion that the House should con- 
sider the report of the Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. Pirin moved that it be postponed until 
Monday next. .The reasons for the adoption of 
the bill, as given by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, were the protection that would thus be 
afforded in the collection of the revenue, and the 
more strict enforcement of the embargo laws. 
But, shall we be at the expense of $120,000 with- 
out knowing, when the cutters are built, if they 
will then he wanted? They might, probably, be 
necessary if the House intended to continue the 
embargo laws and adopt the non-intercourse re- 
strictions. He, however, wished first to know 
the result of these questions. 

Mr. Livermore was in favor of a postpone- 
ment of the subject. Nothing could be lost by a 
short delay. To use the expression of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, it was certainly prudent to 


| take time by the forelock, and it was his wish to 
i do so in regard to the information upon the sub- 
| ject, which was to be desired. It certainly would 
| be better to wait, to see whether the measure was 
i necessary. The gentleman had stated that each 
' cutter will cost about $10,600 ; but, may he not 
| be in error? This would not be the first time 
| that a gentleman had been mistaken in his calcu- 
| lations. The cutters would, in his opinion, cost 
much more than the sum specified. They may 
| probably cost $15,000 a-piece. Every gentleman 
i had aright to call for information from the proper 
source. Heasked where the great necessity could 
| be shown for these vessels. For what purpose are 
j Secretaries appointed if they cannot be called up- 
: on to yield the information to this House which 
many thought necessary? Such information had 
been so called for, and he wished to know from 
an official source what sum the cutters proposed 
to be built would cost. Should it turn out that 
these cutters would not be wanted, or thata much 
greater sum than had been contemplated was 
expended in building them, can we account to the 
nation and our constituents for it? Shall we 
tell them we did not know—but, that the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Commerce and Manu- 
factures told us so; telling us, at the same time, 
that he had it from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? But, has the President of the United States. 
told us that these vessels were necessary ? He has 
not. Mr. L. repeated that every gentleman upon 


should not vote for this bill unless the House had 


a non-intercourse resolution, These gréat ques- 
tions, he hoped, had not been prejudged, and 
decided upon beforehand. Certainly, if the em- 
i bargo be repealed, it will, at least, be doubtful 


has not yet been information enough to convince 
the House that they ought to vote away the 
| money. 

Mr. Newron declared that he had no wish to 
| precipitate any measure, and would be the last in 
| urging the too hasty consideration of a question. 
| The gentleman last up, has told the House that 
| these revenue cutters are not wanting—that, in 
| fact, there is no revenue. Others have talked 
about embargo cutters. Itis true there is a reso- 
lution upon the table for the repeal of the embar- 


| g° laws, but, these laws are not yet repealed.. 


Let gentlemen recollect that they are still in ex- 
istence, and if we do enact laws, it is our duty 
to see that they are enforced. He appealed to 
i gentlemen whether information had not been 
| made public of the intention of many British 
| merchants to smuggle goods into our country, the 
| importation of which our laws prohibited; and 
to the good sense of the House for the propriety 
| of supporting the measures of Government and 

the sovereignty of the country. He would state 
| to the House that there was, in Georgia, nota 
| single revenue cutter. 

Mr. Livermore said that he did not deny the 
necessity there might be for employing the twelve- 
additional cutters. He only said that he was not 


that floor had a right to call for information. He 


resolved to continue the embargo laws and pass. 


| whether these cutters will be requisite ; and there 


Srema near 
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convinced of the necessity. For his part, he had | but did not think we were always safe in passing 
heard of no smuggling but from Canada. | laws without having the necessary information; 
Mr. Jackson, of Virginia, thought the consid- | he believed it the better course to have it. And 
eration of the bill ought not to be postponed. | as the present case was not very urgent, would. 
The laws which we have passed have been most | vote to obtain the regular official information. 
shamefully violated. So long as we have laws, Mr. ALsTON observed that this was the old 
we ought to see that they are rigidly enforced. | story; it was impossible to take a single step 
Gentlemen tell us we ought not to act with pre- | without motions for delay. Let gentlemen re- 
cipitance. Sir, we have travelled a snail’s pace | flect on certain laws passed at the last session of 
in comparison with those miscreants who have | Congress, and on the object of the bill now before 
violated, and are planning violations of your em- | them, and they would find that the power was 
bargo laws. It appeared as if gentleman had | left discretionary with the President to employ 
agreed to create delays by long speeches about | the cutters or to letit alone. If he does not find 
nothing. But he trusted the majority would not | them to be necessary, he is not bound to have the 
be driven from the ground which they had taken, | cutters built. On this subject there can be no 
and from the opinions he had heard expressed, he | benefit derived from waiting for further informa- 
was convinced that a respectable majority of that | tion. Gentlemen have talked about the repeal of 
House had determined against a repeal of the | the embargo laws, the passage of a non-inter- 
embargo laws. As to the talk about informa- | course bill, &e. Mr. A. declared this was the 
tion, he had supposed there was information| first time in all his life that he had ever heard 
enough among the gentlemen of that House to such an argument urged. It was the first time _ 
ascertain the probable expense of building a rev- | he had understood that we should wait in passing 
enue cutter. « ; laws to protect our revenue, until a motion for 
_ Mr. Dana apprehended the question to be,| the repeal of certain other laws had been acted 
whether we should deviate from the usual mode | upon. 
of proceeding? whether or not we shall dis-| Mr. Upnam perfectly agreed with the gentle- 
pense with official information to which we are | man, that whatever laws were in force, ought to 
undoubtedly entitled? Itis the duty of the Ex- | be strictly executed. But he stated-his convic- 
ecutive to give us such information in an official | tion that a majority of the people of the United 
form, upon all objects falling within the business | States had expected that the embargo laws would 
of the department under his control. There has} be repealed at the beginning of the present ses- 
been heretofore but ten revenue cutters employed, | sion of Congress. That had been his own hon- 
and now we are called upon to double the amount. | est opinion. He was doubtful whether these 
But the Secretary of the Treasury should tell| cutters were wanted at all or not; but if they 
us in an official manner, that the addition is ne- | were, and it was determined at all events to en- 
cessary, and let the responsibility rest with the ; force the embargo laws, why not come-up to the 
Treasury Department. He wished not to be un- | main question at once? The regular way would 
derstood as intending the slightest disrespect to | be to decide that great question first. : 
the Chairman of the Committee of Commerce| Mr. Newron rose to request the House to'at- 
and Manufactures, or in the least as doubting the | tend to the course which this discussion had taken. 
information of that gentleman. Yet he thought | Gentlemen had called for information, but at the 
it always the better method, as the House had | same time had manifested a disposition, if they 
an unquestionable right to have official informa- | had that information, not to cease their opposi~ 
tion, to adopt the usual course. The duty pecu- | tion to the continuance of the embargo laws. 
liatly belongs to the Secretary of the Treasury, | They had told us repeatedly that our seamen 
and we should always have it from himself, un- | were in want, yet when a bill is brought forward 
less upon-such trivial subjects as did not merit | to provide for those seamen they are foremost in 
serious consideration. Let us inquire if the ex- | opposing it. l 
pense of building these cutters is too trivial to| Mr. Dana thought that if our seamen could 
merit this consideration. The gentleman: from; have no other provision made for their support, 
Virginia had supposed that there was informa- | this would scarcely answer the name. Ten rev- 
tion enough in the House to ascertain the price | enue cutters to provide for sixty thousand sea- 
of twelve revenue cutters. But as they might; men! Or taking half the number usually: em- 
vary in size, and the price was regulated by ton- ployed in the commerce of the United States, 
nage, it would be rather difficult. He really | say thirty thousand, and ‘ten revenue cutters are 
thought it would puzzle the most able seaman in | to provide for them! Really, sir, and how many 
the United States to tet] the expense of building | men mast one of these cutters carry? Our sea- 
a vessel, the size of which he was unacquainted | men were less respectable than be thought them, 
with. Butthe cost had been rated at $120,000, | if they could be provided for in this way. For 
and that was certainly worthy of consideration. | supposing each of these vessels to carry twenty 
If the cutters should not be wanted, it would be | men, or even one to every ton, it would not do. 
throwing as much money away as would defray | They could not then talk-of dealing out half 
the expenses of that House during the session, | allowances, or the fiftieth hundredth part of an 
and that to gentlemen would assuredly be worthy; allowance, nay, a thousandth part. As it- re- 
of consideration. He’ was always willing to 


spected the revenue of the United States, when 
provide for the proper protection of the revenue, information was laid before the House, he could 
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then judge for himself. If this force be neces-! There were many 


sary for securing the revenue of the United 
States, it would be absurd to deny the responsi- 


ble officer the means of doing his duty. But ifi 


it was intended for an inhibition of revenue. in- 
‘stead of protection, he should not vote for it until 
the main question was decided. He wished first 
to know the stand which would then be taken. 
Mr. Quincy said that the argument drawn 


from a want of information, was not the strong- ; 


est which might be urged against the considera- 
tion of the bill, fer there had been none sufficient 


to convince the House that the twelve cutters | 


mentioned in the bill would be enough for the 


purpose of enforcing the embargo and non-inter- i 


course laws. Perhaps it might be thought neces- 
sary at this time-io have official information, 
that we might act intelligibly. 
that our laws are violated, and that they must be 
carried into more complete effect; but if the 
laws are entirely done away, surely the House 
will not vote the twelve additional cutters, He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would not thus 
indiscreetly decide upon so important a question. 

Mr. Luoyn asked what possible difference there 
could be between a decision now or on Monday? 
If it is necessary to act immediately, why not 

_ Send out our armed vessels? They could surely 
be got. ready before vessels which were yet to be 
built. And if the embargo was to be continued, 

he trusted these cutters were not the only means 
contemplated to enforce it, for it was desirable 
that it be made to operate equally on the honest 
and dishonest. If the embargo: laws were re- 
pealed, be hoped. the nation would have recourse 
to something more efficient than revenue cutters. 
It was Mr. Ls wish to see the stand. which 
might be taken before he could vote. 

Mr. Pirxin remarked that he would not have 
made the motion had he thought it would have 
brought on. a discussion. But a delay of the 
preseat bill was not a delay of the main question. 
He had not been one of those who had contribu- 
ted to that delay. It. would, however, be recol- 
lected, that the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Auston) had voted with those who had 
promoted that delay. Mr. P. was anxious that 
the main question should be acted upon before the 
collateral one was taken up. When that one had 
been decided, this one would of course come on. 

The yeas and nays were here called for. 

Mr. D. R. Wintiams believed that the object 
of the gentleman from Connecticut was not to 
delay the consideration of the bill before the 


Gentleman say | 


reasons in support of this 
: mode of proceeding, in preference to its postpone- 
iment. He then moved a recommitment, 
Mr. Dana said the motion perfectly met his 
; wish. He believed. it accorded with the object 
| of every remark which he had made upon the 
i subject. 

Mr. Pirin had no objection toa recommitment. 

Mr. D. R. Witttams hoped the House would 
agree to a recommitment, as it would be observed, 
i by the bill before. them, not one revenue cutter 
j could be obtained, there pot being any specific 
appropriation for that purpose. And by the laws 
| providing for the collection of the revenue, no 
appropriation had been made which could meet 
ithe expense. [Mr. W. here quoted the part of 
| the laws which relate to this. subject.] He then 
remarked that the House never had considered 
the moneys alluded to in these laws as an appro- 
priation for a purpose like the present. Should 
the House recommit the bill, the committee, no 
doubt, would take good care to amend it in that 
| respect. i 
| Mr. Newron replied that this question oc- 
: curred to -him when he drew the bill. But he 

had found upon inquiry, that any ‘expense in- 
| curred in the.way proposed, was immediately 
charged to these laws. He here quoted the laws, 
and contended, that as.soon as the bill was passed, 
the President, under them, wasauthorized to build 
the cutters. What was the object of the recom- 
mitment? If his construction of the law was 
right, there was no necessity for delay. In 
times like these,.it is requisite we should be pre- 
pared for action. He added, that owing to our 
great extent of coast these cutters were absolute- 
ly necessary to prevent violations of the revenue 
laws. 

The question on recommitment was then taken, 
and carried—ayes 61, noes 55. 


i 
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Wepnespay, November 23. 


ively praying that the forfeitures of interest which 
i may have been incurred on the instalments due 
| for the purchase of lands of the United States by 


the petitioners, may be remitted; and that the. 


time for completing the payment of the purchase 
money for the said lands may be extended to such 
length of time as Congress, in their wisdom, may 
deem proper—Referred to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 


Mr. Jeremian Morrow presented petitionsfrom 
sundry inhabitants of the State of Ohio, respect- 


House. He hoped that gentleman was incapable; On motion of Mr. Poinpexrer, that so much 
of it. Would not, then, his wishes be met, by | of the report of the Committee on the Public 
again referring the bill to. the Committee of | Lands, to whom was referred a memorial of ‘the 
Commerce and Manufactures? For there were | House of Representatives of the Mississippi Ter- 
no good reasons why the consideration of the bill į ritory, made and ordered to lie on the table on 
should be postponed until Monday. Postpone it | the twenty-first instant, as is contained in the last 
until Monday, and what do you gain by it? You | resolution submitted by the committee, be recom- 
are exactly where you were when you set out. | mitted to the same committee; and the. question 
By recommitting the bill to theeommittee which | being taken thereupon, it passed in the negative. 
reported it, information could by it be obtained in! Oa motion of Mr, JEREMIAH Morrow, the said 
an official form. If the gentleman would so vary | report was referred toa Committee of the Whole 
his motion, he would vote for it. with pleasure | on Monday. next. 
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HURSDAY. Novem | The resolution was taken up, and agreed to 

Another member, to wit: Barent GARDENTER, | without opposition. 

ppeared, and took his seat in CLOSED DOORS. 

| Mr. RANDOLPH said he was very sorry to be 
compelled by a sense of duty again to close the 

doors of the House, but he had a motion to make, 

: which could not, agreeably to the rules and orders 


the House. 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a bill authorizing the} 
proprietors of squares and lots in the City o 


Washington, to have the same subdivided and! of the House, be made with the galleries open. 


admitted to record; which was read twice, and | 


; : : A i rhe | 
committed toa Committee of the whole House | mained for two hours, when they were opened. 
on Monday next. y 


: > ..,1 The House then went into Committee of th 
Mr. Corton. from the Committee of Revisal ! } e 


A : ' Whele. on the report of the Committee of Claims 
Ce ee eed | favorable to the petition of the inhabitants of 

o examine such laws 2 fej county ve whit ; 
expired, or are near expiring, and require to be | Knox Conary Kentucky; which wasconcurted in, 
J : 5 reported to the House, by whom it was also agreed 


revived, or further continued, made a report, in | to, and the House then adjourned till Monday. 


part, thereupon; which was read, and ordered to Í 


lieso the labie, | Moxnpay, November 28. 


| ; 
| Another member, towit: Marraew Lyon, from 


Frinay, November 25. : A 
: pp i Kentucky, appeared and took his seat in the 
Mr. GARDENIER presented several petitions from | j 


House. 

at hiants or ; i I - | : ; 
the inhabitants of Ontario county, New York, Mr. Houmes, from the Committee of Claims, 
praying for the repeal of the embargo laws.—Re- 


forced toil iu Mr. Gairpenpon’s reported a bill for the relief of certain persons 
oien ye commilee on Mr. VHITTENDEN’S therein mentioned. (certain citizens of Knox 


county, Kentucky) which was twice read and 
PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. referred to a Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. ELLIOT observed, that there was more than 


DISABLED SOLDIERS. 
one precedent on the eee of the House, of} yg, NeELson said he would make no apology 
cases,in which copies of Proclamations of the ri ih ai 4 lation 
Presidentot the United States had beem-called for offering to the House the following resolution. 


z S 5 It was on a subject which required no apology, 
; the last sess e Hous alled for ; : P 
a the Prockuiation lectins e me an ae the zone igneous a 
ships from our waters. Therefore, in order to HSE TY rencer any prerace AAE SAPRE a 
add another link to the chain of documents re- |, Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
specting the execution of the embargo laws, he | mt? the expediency of making provision by law for 


à : 3 the relief of the infirm, disabled, and superannuated 
Pa to call oa Peo gon amra to by officers and soldiers of the late Revolutionary Army and 
i ha abier ot ee ee ered a resolution On | of the present Army of the United States; and that the 


: i committee have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 
Mr. E. then offered the following resolution, T] oluti 7 E ; : oe 
which was agreed to without opposition : ne resolution was agreed to without oppo- 


. is ition, Mr. Netson, Mr. Say, Mr. iN 
“a Resolved, That the President of the United States he A Deane R E i i ea 
be requested to cause to be laid before the House a wore appointed the cod mite. . rhe : 
copy of a Proclamation issued in April last, in conse- PP. R 
quence, ie the opposition to the embargo laws near FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
AÍ a eed Mr. D . inted | On motion of Mr. CAMPBELL, the House re- 
Be LbtO andiMi: DESEA Wers PPIE DS | | solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, on 
Committee to present the resolution to the Presi- | the report of the committee on the subject of our 
dent of the United States. | foreign relations. : 
ASA è n á 
THE EMBARGO. , The ie Seer aaa! in the following words, 
Mr. Macon said he had some time ago moved | S@¥INS Deen read:  — . 
three resolutions, two of which had been agreed | Resolved, That the United States cannot, without a 
s ł a g t 


to, and the third ordered to lie on the table, on the | 88tifice of their rights, honor and independence, sub- 


i x : ~ imi icts of G itai : 
suggestion of some gentlemen, that it would in-| mit to the late edicts of Great Britain and France 


terfere with a resolution already referred. He Mr. CAMPBELL opened the debate. He said 
had waited thus long that a decision might be that ill health had hitherto prevented apd might 
had on the resolution alluded to (Mr. Currren- hereafter prevent him from giving faat attention 
pEN’s.) Several unsuccessful attempts having | © the subject which the all-important crisis would 
been made to get that up, he now moved for the | seem to require; it was, however, his duty to 
consideration of his resolution, in the following | bring the subject before the House. The com- 
words! mittee having in their Teport presented to the 

“ Resolved, That the same committee be instructed to | House the view in which they had considered 
inquire into the expediency of amending the act lay | the subject referred to them, and the reasons gen- 
ing an embargo, and the several acts supplemental and | erally which induced them to present these reso- 
additional thereto.” lutions to the House, he said it was not his inten- 


The doors were accordingly closed, and so re- 
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tion at this time to enter into a discussion of 
their merits. Those reasons had been deemed 
sufficient by the committee to justify them in 
_ presenting these resolutions to the House; and as 
the objections to this, if any there were, could 
not be foreseen, he would not attempt to antici- 
pate them. According to the view which he 
himself had taken of the first resolution, it could 
require no discussion, it was too clear to require 
demonstration, and too self-evident to need proof 
of its propriety. It might indeed seem to require 
an apology from the committee for presenting a 
proposition which every American must long 
since have determined for himself. When the 
question had been first presented to his consider- 
ation, it had appeared to him that it was totally 
superfluous, and to be doing little more than an- 
nouncing to the world that the United States 
were still independent; but on further considera- 
tion, it had been deemed by the select committee 
of some importance that in the present. critical 
situation of the United States, they should fix on 
some point at which all would meet. After a 
perusal-of the documents’ laid before the House 
at the opening of the session, Mr. C. said it had 
been supposed that no one would hesitate in de- 
claring his indignation at the flagrant violations 
and encroachments on our rights by the bellig- 
erent Powers, while it had been supposed that 
some difference of opinion might exist as to the 
mode of resistance. After it was once determined 
that they would not submit, that they would 
repel aggression, it had been supposed that they 
might with greater probability of unanimity dis- 
cuss the course proper to be pursued. Witha 
view to this the committee had presented this 
resolution to the House. It was expected that 
all would unite in it and prove to the world that 
the Representatives of every portion of the 
American people were determined to maintain 
their rights, for the belligerent Powers really 
seemed to suppose that the American people had 
forgotten them, and had therefore assumed the 
right of prescribing the course of conduct which 
we should pursue. To submit to regulations of 
foreign Powers, which limited the conduct of the 
American people and prescribed the rules by 
which they were to be governed, which pointed 
out the very ports to which they should or should 
not go, which fixed the tribute or tax which they 
should pay, would be not only to abandon their 
dignity and honor, but to surrender, shamefully 
surrender our independence. Mr. C. said he 
would not take up the time of the Committee 
in showing that the Orders of Council of Great 
Britain and the Decrees of France, were, on the 
part of those nations, an assumption of power to 
give laws to this country, in direct violation of 
our neutral rights, and an encroachment on our 
sovereignty. This would require no argument. 
The real question is, said he, shall we govern 
ourselves or be controlled by the will of others, 
shall we become tributary or not, shall we sub- 
mit or be independent? And to the Committee 
he.cheerfully left the decision of this question. ° 
Mr. Momrorp next addressed the Committee 


of the Whole. He observed that although he 
had the honor of being one of the Committee of 
Foreign Relations who framed the report under 
consideration, he dissented from that report in 
some respects. We had now arrived ata mo- 
mentous crisis. in the affairs of our country, and 
he hoped the House would deliberate with that 
firmness and moderation which became the Rep- 
resentatives of the free and independent people 
they had the honor to represent on this all inter- 
esting concern. However they might differ on 
smaller points of minor importance, yet when the 
best-interest of the country was at stake he hoped 
they would unite in some mode to secure our 
rights and promote the interests of the United 
States. The proposition which he had the honor 
to move a few days ago, was consonant in some 
degree to the instructions offered by our Ministers 
to Great Britain and France, offering to remove 
the embargo in relation to either, that should 
rescind their obnoxious decrees, Neither of them 
having receded, Mt. M. said he would continue 
the embargo in relation to them both. Nay, fur- 
ther, he would inflict the severest penalties on 
any one who should receive a license or volun- 
tarily pay tribute to either of them. He con- 
sidered them both alike. He wished to see the 
country placed in a complete posture of defence; 
but he could not see any good reason why we 
should not trade with those nations who „were 
willing to receive us on friendly terms, and to 
trade with us on the principles of reciprocity and 
mutual interests. This would not compromit the 
honor of the nation. Even admitting that it 
might possibly lead to war, which he doubted, he 
was convinced that the citizens of this country 
would rise en masse in support of that commerce 
which neither France nor England had any right 
to interdict. He did presume, with all the zeal of 
some gentlemen for irritating measures, it was 
not seriously contemplated to declare war against 
all mankind; he was for having at least a few 
friends in case of need. What was our situation 
now? The President of the United States had 
told them, after speaking of France and England, 
that “our relations with the other Powers of 
Europe had undergone no material change since 
the last session.” This being the case, our com~ 
merce was open with them all except France 
and Great Britain and their dependencies. 

Mr, M. said he was well aware that he should 
be told, if we permitted this commerce to those 
countries who were disposed to receive us on 
friendly terms, Great Britain and France would 
indirectly receive their supplies. He acknowl- 
edged this, in a certain degree, but his primary 
object was to relieve his own country. Where 
was the patrictic breast that did not beat in uni- 
son with the patriotic and valorous sons of Spain ? 
Shall we refuse them a loaf of bread merely be- 
cause:we are afraid Great Britain and France 
might possibly cut a slice off as it passed along? 
Let us take a view of their whole conduct towards 
the United States, since their Revolution, which 
had been a series of. good offices. They had im- 
mediately released our vessels which had been 
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sequestered in the ports of Spain by the iron hand 
of the soi-disant Emperor of the West. Let us 
now turn tothe New World. What has been the 
conduct of that Government erected by the friends 
of the Patriots in the Havana? More than fifty 
vessels had gone out, under the permission of the 
President, for the purpose of collecting debts due | 
to them in that island. They have compelled 
their citizens to pay these debts, and the vessels 
have returned loaded to the United States, and 
contributed essentially to the revenue of the Uni- 
ted States. Is this not truly characteristic of Cas- 
tilian honor and generosity ? 

Mr. M. said, he considered the Revolution in 
Mexicoas the most important era which had taken 
place since our glorious Revolution, which, in his 
opinion, would ultimately lead to securing our 
Southwestern boundary on a permanent footing; 
and but for the recent Revolution, New Orleans 
might even now have been in possession of France. 
When the question of slavery was agitated among 
the inhabitants of that place, it was not unusual 
for them to say of the United States, we care noth- 
ing about you—we shall soon have other govern- 
ors. It was no doubt within the recollection of 
many members of this Committee, that a man 
had been lately taken upat Nacogdoches. He had 
not at the time taken much notice of the report— 
had considered it but a common newspaper report, 
or, as it might be called, a display of the arts of 
able editors—but there had a fact lately come to 
his knowledge which he conceived to be his 
bounden duty to give to the Committee. It had 
been communicated to him in such a confidential 
manner that he could not mention names; but 
love of country was with him paramount to every 
other consideration, and he would state the fact 
for the information of the Committee. A gen- 
tleman, said Mr. M.-—an Italian by birth, ofa noble 
family, and who was recommended in our Revo- 
lutionary war to General Washington, a man of 
genius—after having resided some time in the 
United States, returned to Europe,and was taken 
into favor by Bonaparte. At what time it is not 
known, but sucha person was landed in some port 
of the Atlantic shores, and travelled from thence 
through your Western country. Some time in 
the month of June, information reached Louisi- 
ana thata French officer of distinction had a con- 
ference with Governor Grand Pré at Baton Rouge, | 
which occasioned serious conjectures. No more 
was heard of him till the 21st July, when he passed 
over to the Spanish lines, wide off from the Amer- 
ican post of Natchitoches. He there opened a 
trunk, and put on his regimentals, and proceeded 
to the Spanish port of Nacogdoches, where he was 
arrested by orders from the Spanish officers. It | 
was presumed that the information of the Revo- 
lution of Spain had not reached him when trav- 
elling tothe Westward. Thus, sir, while we have 
been threatened on the North, we have been tread 
ing on a precipice in the Southwest. . 

I will now proceed, said Mr. M., to give some 
details in respect to those countries which my mo- 
tion contemplates. In the official report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, we find the following | 


Statement of Domestic and Foreign Exports : 


Whither exported. |Domestic! Foreign. | Total. 
ee a aif = 
Sweden and her West i ws 

India colony - -| $476,656; $949,613/$1,422,388 
Spain and colonies - |3,998,575, 14,226,145) 18,224,720 
Portugal and colonies |1,399,616: 297,900) 1,687,516 
Africa and Morocco -| 377,282: 1,061,616} 2,439,898 
China - - -| 84,022) 113,253! 197,280 
South seas and N. W. ! ` 

coast of America - 14,162: 98,199} 122,361 


The trade to Hayti may be considered, by examining 


| the annual report from 1801 to 1802, to be about half 


the amount of the exports to the French islands, stated 
to be $6,710,889—half of which is $3,255,444. The 
greatest proportign of which consists in the productions 
of our own industry, as the Secretary at that time did 
not discriminate between foreign and domestic produce. 
We may, from the nature of the trade, pay about 10 per 
cent. on foreign productions.—Domestic, $3,000,000 ; 
foreign, $331,544; total, $3,315,444. 3 


This, said Mr. M., will open a market for the 
produce of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and New 
Orleans — the Southern, Middle, and Eastern 
States—and give life and activity to commerce, 
so much desired by all classes of our citizens. ~ 

Mr. M. concluded by saying, that this was his 
view of the subject for the present. He said we 
were a young nation; and although he should not 
shrink from the contest, if necessary, yet it became 
us to act with precautionary steps. If he differed 
with gentlemen on this subject, it was an honest 
difference of opinion,and he bad no other motive 
than a love of country. i 

Mr. Quincy.—Mr. Chairman, I am not, in 
general, a friend to abstract legislation. Osten- 
tatious declaration of general principles is so 
often the resort of weakness and of ignorance, it 
is so frequently the subterfuge of. men who are 
willing to amuse, or who mean to delude the 
people, that itis with great reluctance I yield to 
such a course my sanction. , 

If, however, a formal annunciation of a deter- 
mination to perform one of the most common 


i and undeniable of national duties, be deemed by 


a majority of this House essential to their char- 
acter, or to the attainment of public confidence, E 
am willing to admit that the one now offered is 
as unexceptionable as any it would be likely to 
propose. 

In this view, however, I lay wholly out of 
sight the report of the committee by which it is 
accompanied and introduced. The course advo- 
cated in that report is, in my opinion, loathsome ; 
the spirit it breathes disgraceful; the temper it 
is likely to inspire neither calculated to regain 
the rights we have lost, nor to preserve those 
which remain to us. Itisan established maxim, 
that in adopting a resolution offered by a com- 
mittee in this House, no member is pledged to 
support the reasoning, or made sponsor for the 
facts, which they have seen fit to insert init, F 
exercise, therefore, a common right, when I sub- 
scribe to the resolution, not on the principles of 
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the committee, but on those which obviously re- 
sult from its terms, and are the plain meaning of 
its expressions. 

I agree to this resolution, because, in my ap- 
prehension, it offers a solemn pledge to this na- 
tion—a pledge not to be mistaken, and not to be 
evaded—that the present system of public meas- 
ures shall be totally abandoned. Adopt it, and 
there is an end of the policy of deserting our 
rights, under pretenceof maintaining them. Adopt 
it, and we can no longer yield, at the beck of 
haughty belligerents, the right of navigating the 
ocean, that choice inheritance bequeathed to us 
by our fathers. Adopt it, and there is 9 termina- 
tion of that base and abject submission, by which 
this country has for these eleven months been 
disgraced, and brought to the brink of ruin. 

That the natural import and yecessary impli- 
cation of the terms of this resolution are such as 
I have suggested, will be apparent from a very 
transient consideration. What do its terms ne- 
cessarily include? They contain an assertion 
and a pledge. The assertion is, that the edicts 
of Great Britain and France are contrary to our 
rights, honor, and independence. The pledge is, 
that we will not submit to them. 

Concerning the assertion contained in this res- 
olution I would say nothing, were it not that I 
fear those who have so long been in the habit of 
looking at the orders and decrees of foreign Pow- 
ers as the measure of the rights of our own cili- 
zens, and been accustomed, in ditect subservien- 
ey to them, of prohibiting commerce altogether, 
might apprehend that there was some lurking 
danger in such an assertion. They may be as- 
sured there can be nothing more harmless. Nei- 
ther Great Britain nor France ever pretended 
that those edicts were consistent with American 
rights; on the contrary, both these nations ground 
those edicts on the principle of imperious neces- 
sity, which admits the injustice done at the very 
instant of executing the act of oppression. No 
gentleman need have any difficulty in. screwing 
his courage up to this assertion. Neither of the 

“pelligerents will contradict it. Mr. Turreau and 
Mr. Erskine wiil both of them countersign the 
declaration to-morrow. 

With respect to the pledge contained in this 
resolution, understood according to its true im- 
port, it isa glorious one. It opens new prospects. 
It promises a change in the disposition of this 
House. It isa solemn assurance to the nation 
that it will no longer submit to these edicts. It re- 
mains for us, therefore, to consider what submis- 
sion is,and what the pledge not to sabmit implies. 

-One man submits to the order, decree, or edict 
of another, when he does that thing which such 
order, decree, or edict commands; or when he 
omits to do that thing which such order, decree, 
or edict prohibits. This, then, is submission.’ It 
is to take the will of another as the measure of 
our rights. Itis.to yield to his power—to go 
where he directs, or to refrain from going where 
he forbids us. 

If this be submission, then the pledge not to 
submit implies the reverse of all this. It is a 


carte tn erent ne nt 


solemn declaration that we will not do that thing. 
which such order, decree, or edict commands, or 
that we will do what it prohibits. This, then, is 
freedom. This is honor. This is independence, 
It consists in taking the nature of things, and not 
the will of another, as the measure of our rights. 
What God and Nature has offered us we will en- 
joy, in despite of the commands, regardless of 
the menaces of iniquitous power. 

Let us apply ‘these correct and undeniable 
principles to the edicts of Great Britain and France, 
and the consequent abandonment of the ocean 
by the American Government. The decrees of 
France prohibit us from trading with Great 
Britain. The orders of Great Britain prohibit us 
from trading with France. And what do we? 
Why, in direct subserviency to the edicts of each, 
we prohibit our citizens from trading with either. 
We do more; as if unqualified submission was 
not humiliating enough, we descend to an act of 
supererogation in servility ; we abandon trade al- 
together ; we not only refrain from that particu- 
lar trade which their respective edicts prescribe, 
but, lest the ingenuity of our merchants should 
enable them to evade their operations, to make 
submission doubly sure, the American Govern- 
ment virtually re-enact: the edicts of the bellige- 
rents and abandon all the trade which, notwith- 
standing the practical effects of their edicts, re- 
main to us. The same conclusion will result, if 
we consider our embargo in relation to the ob- 
jects of this belligerent policy. France, by her 
edicts, would compress: Great Britain by de- 
stroying her commerce and cutting off her sup- 
plies. All the Continent of Europe, in the hand 
of Bonaparte, is made subservient to this poli- 
cy. The embargo law of the United States, 
in its operation, is an’union with this Conti- 
nental coalition against British commerce, at 
the very moment most auspicious to its suc- 
cess. Can anything be more in direct subservien- 
cy to the views of the French Emperor? If we 
consider the orders of Great Britain, the result 
will be the same. I proceed at present on the 
supposition of a perfect impartiality in our Ad- 
ministration towards both belligerents, so far as 
relates to the embargo law. Great Britain had 
two objects in issuing her orders. . First, to ex- 
cite discontent in the people of the Continent, 
by depriving them of their accustomed colonial 
supplies. Second, to secure to herself that com- 
merce of which she deprived neutrals. Our em- 
bargo co-operates with the British views in both 
respects. By our dereliction of the ocean, the 
Continent is much more deprived of the advan- 
tages of commerce than it would be possible for 
the British navy to effect, and by removing our 
competition, all the commerce of the Continent 
which can be forced is wholly left to be reaped 
by Great Britain. The language of each sov- 
ereign is in direct conformity to these ideas. Na- 
poleon tells the American Minister, virtually, 
that we are very good Americans; that, although 
he will not allow the property he hasin his hands 
to escape him, nor desist from burning and cap- 
turing our vessels on every occasion, yet that he 
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is, thus far, satisfied with our co operation. And 
what is the language of George the Third, when 
our Minister presents to his consideration the 


embargo laws? Is it Le Roi savisera? The 


King will reflect upon them. No; it is the pure 
language of royal approbation, Le Roi le veut. 
The King wills it. Were you colonies he could 
expect no more. His subjects as inevitably get 
that commerce which you abandon as the water 
will certainly run into the only channel which 
remains after all the others are obstructed. In 


whatever point of view we consider these em- 


bargo laws in relation to those edicts and decrees, 
we shall find them co-operating with each bel- 
ligerent in its policy. 
conduct may be impartial; but what has become 
of our American rights to navigate the ocean? 
They are abandoned, in strict conformity to the 
decrees of both belligerents. This resolution 
declares that we shall no longer submit to such 
degrading humiliations. Little as I relish, I will 
take it, as the harbinger of anew day—the pledge 
of a new system of measures. 

Perhaps here, in strictness, I ought to close ‘my 
observations. But the report of the committee, 
contrary to what. I deem the principle of the res- 
olution, unquestionably recommended the con- 
tinuance of the embargo laws. And such is the 
state of the nation, and particularly that portion 
of it which, in part I represent, under their op- 
pression, that I cannot refrain from submitting 
some considerations on that subject. 

When I enter on the subject of the embargo, I 
shrink with wonder at the very threshold. -I 
know not with what words to express my aston- 
isment, At the time I departed from Massachu- 
setts, if there was an impression which I thought 


universal, it was, that at the commencement of 


this session anend would be put to this measure. 
The opinion was not so much that it would be 
terminated as that it was then at an end. Sir, 
the prevailing sentiment, according to my appre- 
hension, was stronger’ than this—even that the 
pressure was'so great that it could not possibly 
be endured; that it would soon be absolutely in- 
supportable. And this opinion, as I then had 
reason to believe, was not confined to any one 
class, or description, or party} that even those 
who were friends of the existing Administration, 
and unwilling to-abandon it, were yet satisfied 
that a sufficient trial had been given to this meas- 
ure. With these impressions I arrive in this city. 
Į hear the incantations of the great enchanter. Í 
feel his spell. Isee the Legislative machinery 
begin to move: The scene opens; and I am com- 
manded to forget all my recollections, to disbe- 
lieve the evidence of my senses, to contradict 
what I have seen and heard and felt. I hear 
that ail this discontent was mere party clamor— 
electioneering artifice; that the people of New 


England are able and willing to endure this em- 


bargo for an. indefinite, unlimited period: some 
say for six months, some a year, some two years. 
The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Ma- 


con) told us that he preferred three years of 


embargo to a war. And the gentleman from 


In this way, I grant, our’ 


Virginia (Mr. Cuopron) said, expressly, that he 
hoped we should never allow our vessels to go 
upon the ocean again until the orders and decrees 
of the belligerents were rescinded. In plain Eng- 
lish, until France and Great Britain should, in 
their great condescension, permit. Good Heavens! 
Mr. Chairman, are men mad? Is this House 
touched with that insanity which is the never-fail- 
ing precursor of the intention of Heaven todestroy? 
The people of New England, after eleven months 
deprivation of the ocean, to be commanded still 
longer to abandon it, for an undefined period to 
hold their unalienable rights, at the tenure of the 
willof Britain or of Bonaparte? A people, com- 
mercial in all aspects, in all their relations, in all 
their recollections of the past, in all their pros- 
pects of the future—a people, whose first love 
was the ocean, the choice of their childhood, the 
approbation of their manly years, the most pre- 
cious inheritance of their fathers, in the midst of 
their success, in the moment of the most exquisite 
perception of commercial prosperity, to be com- 
manded to abandon it, not for a limited time, but 
for a time unlimited—not until they can be prepar- 
ed to defend themselves there, (for that is not pre- 
tended,) but until their rivals recede from it—not 
uñtil their necessities require, but until foreign na- 
tions permit! I am lost in astonishment, Mr. 
Chairman. I have not words to express the 
matchless absurdity of this attempt. I have no 
tongue to express the swift and headlong destruc- 
tion which a blind perséverance in such a system 
must bring upon this nation. 

But men from New England, representatives 
on this floor, equally with myself the Constitu- 
tional guardians of her interests, differ from me 
in these opinions. My honorable colleague (Mr. >- 
Bacon) took o¢casion, in secret session, to deny 
that there did exist all that discontent and dis- 
tress which I had attempted, in an humble way, 
to describe. . He told us he had travelled in Mas- 
sachusetts; that the people were not thus dis- 
satisfied; that theembargo had not produced any 
such tragical effects. Really, sir, my honorable 
colleague has travelled—all the way from Stock- 
bridge to Hudson ; from Berkshire to Boston; from 
inn toinn; from county court to county court; 
and doubtless he collected all that important in- 
formation, which an acute intelligence never 
fails to retain on such occasions, He found tea, 
sugar, salt, West India rum and molasses dearer, 
beef, pork, butter, and cheese cheaper. Reflec- 
tion enabled him to arrive at this difficult result: 
that in this way the evil and the good of the em- 
bargo equalize one-another. But has my honor- 
able colleague travelled on the seaboard? Has 
he witnessed the state cf our cities? Has he 
seen ourshipsrotting at our wharves; our wharves 
deserted, our stores tenantless, our streets bereft 
of active business; industry forsaking her helov- 
ed haunts, and hope fled away from places where 
she had from earliest time been accustomed to 
make and to fulfil her most precious. promises ? 
Has he conversed with the merchant, and heard 
the tale of his embarrassments—his capital arrest- 
ed in his hands, forbidden by your laws to resort 
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to a market, with property four times sufficient | is it, to attempt to prohibit the people of New 
to discharge all his engagements, necessitated to | England, for any considerable length of time, 
hang on the precarious mercy of moneyed institu- | from the ocean. Commerce is not only associat- 
tions for that indulgence which preserves him | ed with all the feelings, the habits, the interests, 
from stopping payment—the first step towards | and relations of that people, but the nature of our 
bankruptcy? Has he conversed with the me- | soil and of our coasts, the state of our population 
chanic? Has he seen him either destitute of em- | and its mode of distribution over our territory, 
ployment or obliged to seek it in labors odious to į renders it indispensable. We have five hundred 
him, because he was not educated to them ?—; miles of seacoast, all furnished with harbors, 
that mechanic who, the day before this embargo | bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, basins, with every va- 
passed, the very day that you took this bit, and i riety of invitation to the sea, with every species 
rolled it like a sweet morsel under your tongue, | of facility to violate such laws as these; our peo- 
had more business than he had hands, or time, or | ple are not seattered over an immense surface, at 
thought to employ on it, now soliciting, at re-! a solemn distance from each. other, in lordly re- 
` duced prices, that employment which the rich, | tiremeat, in the midst of extended plantations 
owing to the uncertainty in which your laws! and-intervening wastes. They are collected on 
have involved their capital, cannot afford. I, the margin of the ocean, by the sides of rivers, 
could heighten this pieture—I could show you! at the heads of bays, looking into the water or 
laboring poor in the alms-house, and willing ia-| on the surface of it for the incitement and the 
dustry dependent upon charity. But I confine! reward of their industry. Among a people thus 
myself.to particulars which have fallen under | situated, thus educated, thus numerous, laws pro- 
my own observation, and of which ten thousand | hibiting them from the exercise of their natural 
suffering individuals on the seaboard of New | rights will have a binding effect not one moment 
England are living witnesses that there is noth- | longer than the publie sentiment supports them. 
ing fictitious. Gentlemen talk of twelve revenue cutters ad- 
Mr. Chairman, other gentlemen must take their | ditional to enforce the embargo laws. Multiply 
responsibilities—I shall take mine. This em-! the number by twelve, multiply it by an hundred, 
bargo must be repealed. You cannot enforce it | join all your ships of war, all your gunboats, and 
for any important period of time longer. When ; all your militia, in despite of them all, such laws 
I speak of your inability to enforce this law, let | as these are of no avail when they become odious 
not gentlemen misunderstand me. I mean not! to public sentiment. Continue these laws any 
to intimate insurrection or open defiance of them. | considerable time longer, and it is very doubtful 
Although it is impossible to foresee in what acts | if you will have officers to execute, juries to con- 
that “ oppression” will finally terminate, which, | vict, or purchasers to bid for your confiscations. 
we are told, “makes wise men mad.” [speak of} Cases have begun to occur. Ask your revenue 
an inability resulting from very different causes. | officers, and they will tell you that already, at 
The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Ma- | public sales in your cities, under these laws, the 
con) exclaimed the other day, in a strain of pat- | owner has bought his pfoperty at less than four 
riotic ardor, “ What: shall not our laws be exe- | per cent. upon its real value. Public opinion be- 
‘cuted? Shall their authority be defied? Iam gins to look with such a jealous and hateful eye 
‘ for enforcing them at every hazard.” I honor| upon these laws, that even self-interest will not 
that gentleman’s zeal; and I mean -no -deviation | co-operate to enforce their penalties.. 
from that true respect I entertain for him, when} But where is our love of order? Where our 
I tell him that, in this instance, “his zeal is not] respect for the laws? Let legislators beware lest, 
according to knowledge.” by the very nature of their laws, they weaken 
I ask this House, is there no control to its au- | that sentiment of respect for them, so important 
thority; is there no limit to the power of this | to be inspired,andso difficult tobe reinstated when 
National Legislature? I hope I shall offend no | it has once been driven from the mind. Regu- 
man when I intimate thattwo limits exist: Nature | late not the multitude to their ruin. Disgust not 
and the Constitution. Should this House under- | men of virtue by the tendency of your laws, lest, 
take to declare that this atmosphere should nu| when they cannot yield them the sanction of 
longer surround us; that water should cease to| their approbation, the enterprising and the neces- 
flow; that gravity. should not hereafter operate; | sitous find a principal check upon their fear of 
that the needle should not vibrate to the pole: I| violating them removed. It is not enough for 
do suppose, Mr. Chairman—sir, I mean no disre-| men in place to exclaim, “the worthless part of 
spect-to the authority of this House, I know the | society!” Words cannot alter the nature of 
high notions some gentlemen entertain on this} things. You cannotidentify the violator of such 
subject—I do suppose—sir, I hope I shall not of-| laws as these, in our part of the country, for any 
fend—I think I may venture to affirm, that such | great length of time, with the common smuggler, 
a law to the contrary notwithstanding, the air { nor bring the former down to the level of the lat- 
would continue to circulate, the Mississippi, the | ter. The reason-is obvious. You bring the du- 
Hudson, and the Potomac, would hurl their floods | ties the citizen owes to society into competition 
to the ocean, heavy bodies continue to descend, | not only with the strongest interests, but, which 
and the mysterious magnet hold on its course to | is more, with the most sacred private obligations. 
its celestial cynosure. ‘When you present to the choice of a citizen bank- 
Just as utterly absurd and contrary to nature | ruptcy, a total loss of the accumulated wealth of 
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his whole life; or a violation of a positive law, 
restrictive of the exercise of the most common 
rights, it presents to him a most critical alterna- 
tive. Iwill not say how sublime casuists may 
decide, but it is easy to foretell that nature will 
plead too strong in the bosom to make obedience 
long possible. I state no imaginary case. Thou- 
sands in New England see in the continuance of 
this embargo, and in obedience to it, irremedia- 
ble ruin to themselves and families. But where 
is our patriotism? Sir, you call upon patri- 
otism for sacrifices to which it is unequal; and 
it requires its operation in a way in which that 
passion cannot long subsist. Patriotism isa great 
comfort to men in the interior, to the farmer and 
the planter, who are denied a market by your 
laws, whose local situation is such that they can 
neither sell their produce, nor scarcely give. it 
away, and who are made to believe that these 
privations will ultimately redound to the benefit 
of the country. But on the seaboard, where men 
feel‘not only their annual profit, but their whole 
capital perishing, where they know the utter in- 
efficacy of your laws to coerce foreign nations, 
and their utter futility as a means of saving our 
own property—to such laws,-in such a situation, 
patriotism is, to say the least, a very inactive as- 
sistant. You‘cannot lay a man upon the rack 
and crack his muscles by a slow torment, and call 
patriotism, to soothe the sufferer. 

But there is another obstacle to a long and ef- 
feetual continuance of thislaw—the doubt which 
hangs over its constitutionality. I know I shall 
be told that the sanction of the Judiciary has been 
added to this act of the Legislature. Sir, I honor 
that tribunal. I revere the individual whose 
opinion declared in this instance the constitu- 
tionality of the law. But it is one thing to vene- 
rate our courts of justice; it is one thing to deem 
this law. obligatory upon the citizen, while it has 
all these’sanctions; it is another, on this floor, in 
the high court of the people’s privileges, to advo- 
cate its repealon the ground that it isan invasion 
of their rights.. ‘The embargo laws have unques- 
tionable sanction—they are laws of this land. 
Yet, who shall deny to a representative of the 
people the right, in their own favorite tribunal, 
of bringing your laws to the test of the principles 

-of the Constitution ? 
` Is there any principle more wise, or more gen- 
erally received.among statesmen, than that a law, 
in proportion to its pressure upon the people, 
should have its basis in unquestionable authority 
as well as necessity? A Legislature may sport 
with the rights of an individual. It-may violate 
the Constitution, to the ruin of whole classes of 
men. But once let it begin, by its laws, to crush 
the hopes of the great mass of the citizens; let 
it bring every eye in the land to the scrutiny of 
its laws and its authority, to be permanent those 
laws must possess no flaw in their foundation. 

I ask, in what page of the Constitution you 
find.the power of laying an embargo? Directly 
given, it is nowhere. You have it, then, by con- 
struction or precedent. By construction, of the 
power to regulate. I lay out of the question the 


-was formed. 


common place argument. that regulation cannot 
mean annihilation, and that what is annihilated 
cannot be regulated, I ask this question, Can a 
power be ever obtained by construction. which 
had never been exercised atthe time of the au- 
thority given, the like of which had not only 
never been seen, but the idea of which had never 
entered into human imagination, I will not say 
in this country but in the world? Yet such is 
the power which, by construction, you assume to 
exercise. Never before did society witness a to- 
tal prohibition, like this, in a commercial nation. 
Did the people -of the United States invest this 
House with a power of which, at the time of in- 
vestment, that people had not and could not have 
had any idea? for, even in times of faction, it 
had never existed. But we have precedent. Pre- 
cedent is directly against you. For the only pre- 
cedent, that in 1794, was in conformity to the em- 
bargo power, as it has been exercised in other 
countries. It was limited. Its. duration was 
known. , The power passed from the Representa- 
tives of this House only for sixty days.. In that 
day, the Legislature would not trusteven Wast- 
INGTON, amid all his well-earned influence, with 
any other than a limited power. But, away, sir, 
with such deductions as these; L appeal to the 
history of the times when this national compact 
This Constitution grew out of our 
necessities, and it was, in every stage of its form- 
ation, obstructed by the jealousies and diverse in- 
terests of the different States. The gentlemen 
of the South had a certain species of property, 
with the control of which they would not trust 
us in the North ; and wisely, for we neither ap- 
preciate it as they do, nor could regulate it safely 
for them. In the East our sentiment concerning 
their interest in commerce; and their power to 
understand its true interests, was, in a great de- 
gree, similar. The writings of that period exhibit 
this jealousy, and the fears excited by it, formed 
in that portion of the United States a formidable 
objection to its adoption. In this state of things, 
would the people of New England consent ‘to 
convey to a Legislature, constituted as this in time 
must be, a power not only to regulate commerce, 
but te annihilate it, for a time. unlimited; or alto- 
gether? Suppose, in 1788, in the convention of 
Massachusetts, while debating upon the adoption 
of this Constitution, some hoary. sage had arisen, 
and with an eye looking deep into futurity, with 
a prophet’s ken, had thus addressed the Assem- 
bly: “Fellow-citizens of Massachusetts: To 
what ruin are you hastening? Twenty years 
shall not elapse, before, under a strict and dubious 
construction of the instrument now proposed for 
your.adoption, your commerce shall be annihila- 
ted. ‘The whole of your vast trade prohibited. 
Not a boat shall cross your harbors, not a coaster 
shall be permitted to go out of your ports, unless 


under permission of the distant head of your na- 


tion, and after a grievous visitation of a custom- 
house officer.” 

Sir, does any man believe that, with such a 
prospect into futurity, the people of that State 
would have for one moment listened to its adop- 
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said. Show the limit to it~show by what terms 
it can be made more perpetual. 

- The universal opinion entertained in New Eng- 
land, among commercial men, of the total imbe- 
cility of this law, as a measure of coercion of 
either belligerent, is another cause pregnant with | 
discontent in that country. It may do well enough | 
to amuse ourselves with calculations of this kind 
on this floor, but intelligent merchants, masters 
of vessels, seamen, who are acquainted with the 
West Indies, and with the European dominions 
of both Powers, speak with sovereign contempt 
of the idea of starving either of these Powers 
into submission to our plans of policy. The en- 
‘tire failure of this scheme, after a trial of eleven 
months, would, I should suppose, have satisfied 
the most obstinate, of its hopelessness; yet it is 
revived again at this session. “We are told, from 
high authority, of the failure of the wheat har- 
vest in Great Britain, and this has been urged as 
a further reason for a continuance of thismeasure. 
Have gentlemen, who press this argument, in- 
formed themselves how exceedingly small a propor- į 
tion our export of wheat bears to the whole con- } 
sumption of the British dominions? Our whole 
export, to all the world, of wheat in its natural 
and manufactured state, does not amount to seven 
millions of bushels. The whole consumption of 
‘the British dominions exceeds one hundred. and 
fifty millions. Let gentlemen consider what a 
small object this amount is, in a national point 
of view, even could the attainment of the whole 
supply be assumed, as the condition of her yield- 

-ing to the terms we should prescribe. Are not! 
the borders of the Black Sea, the coast of Africa, 
and South America, all wheat countries, open to 
her commerce ? . 

‘But, the embargo saves our resources. It may 
justly” be questioned; ‘whether, in this point of 
view, the embargo is so-effectual as, at first, men 
are led to imagine? It may be doubted if the 
seed-wheat for this harvest is not worth more 
than the whole crop. I say nothing of the em- 
barrassments of our commerce, of the loss of our 
seamen, of the ‘sunken value of real estate. But 
our dead, irredeemable loss by the embargo, dur- 
ing the presént year, cannot be stated at less than 
‘ten per cent, on account of interest and profit on 
the whole export of our country; that js, on ong 
hundred and eight millions, ten millions eight 
hundred thousand dollars. : 

Nor can our loss upon a million tons of unem- 
ployed shipping be stated at jess than twenty dol- 
lars the ton—twenty millions of dollars. Thirty 
millions of dollars is a serious outfit for any voy- 
age of salvation, and the profit ought to be very 
‘unquestionable before a wise man would be per- 
suaded to renew or prolong it. Besides, is it true 
that the articles the embargo retains, are, in the. 
common acceptation of the term, resources? I 
suppose that, by this word, so ostentatiously used 
on all occasions, it is meant to convey the idea 
that the produce thus retained in the country will 
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be a resource for use or defence in case of war, or 


_any other misfortune happening toit. But, is this 


true? Our exports aresurplus products, what we 
raise beyond what we consume. - Because we 
cannot use them, they are surplus. Of course, in 
this country, they have littie or no value in use, 
but only in exchange. Take away the power of 
exchange, and how can they be called resources ? 
Every year produces sufficient for its own con- 
sumption, and a surplus. Suppose an embargo of 
ten years, will gentlemen seriously contend that 
the accumulating surplus of fish, cotton, tobacco, 
and flour, would be a resource for any national 
exigencies? We cannot consume it, because the 
annual product is equal to our annual consump- 
tion. Our embargo forbids us to sell it. How, 
then, is it a resource ? . Are we stronger or richer 
for it? The reverse: we are poorer and weaker. 
Weaker by all the loss of motive and activity, by 
all the diminution of the industry of the country, 
which such a deprivation of the power to ex- 
change produces. And what can be poorer than 
he who is obliged to keep what he cannot use, 
and to labor for that which. profiteth not ? 

But the inequality of the pressure of this meas- 
ure of embargo upon the people of the Eastern 
States, is another source of great discontent with 
it. Every gentleman who has spoken upon the 
subject has seemed to take it for granted that this 
was a burden which pressed equally. But is this 
the case? I shall confine myself to a single fact, 
although the point admits of other elucidations. 
Compare the State of Virginia with that of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the single particular of the amount 
of capital embarrassed by this law. Virginia with 
a population, according to the last census, of nine 
hundred thousand souls, has four million seven 
hundred thousand dollars in exports, forty thou- 
sand eight hundred tons of registered shipping at 
thirty dollars the ton, amounting to one million 
seven hundred dollars in value, constituting an 
aggregate of six. millions-of dollars, obstructed by 
this embargo. Massachusetts, on the other hand, 
has in exports twenty million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and three hundred and six thousand 
tons of registered shipping, equal nearly to ten 
million of dollars in value, constituting an aggre- 
gate of capital, in Massachusetts, equal to thirty 
millions of dollars, obstructed by this law.. By 
the last census, the population of Massachusetts 
is about six hundred thousand souls; so that, in 
Virginia, nine hundred thousand souls have to 
bear a pressure of embarrassed capital equal to 
six millions of dollars. and in Massachusetts, six 
hundred thousand souls, a pressure of thirty mil- 
lions. To equalize the pressure of Virginia with 
Massachusetts the capital of the former ought to 
be forty-five millions instead of six millions. I 
wish not to bring into view any uupleasant com- 
parisons, but, when gentlemen wonder at our com- 
plaints, they ought rightly to appreciate their 
causes. The pressure resulting from the embar- 
rassments of this immense capital is the more 
sensibly felt, inasmuch as it is not divided in great 
masses among rich individuals, but in moderate 
portions among the middling classes of our citi- 
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zens, who have, many of them, the earnings of a | such an army in 1776, and WASHINGTON at its 
whole life invested in single articles destined for | head. -We have an army in 1808,and a head 
a foreign market from which your embargo alone | to it. 
prohibitsthem. . I will not humiliate those who lead the fortunes 
It is in vain to say that, if the embargo was | of the nation at the present day, by any compari- 
raised, there would be no market. The merchants | son with the great men of that period; but, I re- 
understand that subject better than you, and the | commend the advocates of the present system of 
eagerness with which preparations to load were 
carried on previous to the commencement of this 
session, speaks, in a language not to be mistaken, 
their opinion of the foreign markets. But, it has 
been asked, in debate, “ will not Massachusetts, 
the cradle of liberty, submit to such privations ?” 
An embargo liberty was never cradled in Massa- 
chusetts. Our. liberty was not so much a moun- 
tain as a sea nymph. She was free as air. She 
could swim, or she could run: The ocean was 


1776, before they venture to call it in aid of their 
purposes. It may bring in its train some recollec- 
tions not suited to give ease or hope to their 
bosoms. I beg gentlemen who are so frequent in 
their recurrence to that period to remember that, 
among the causes which led to a separation from 
Great Britain, the following are enumerated: un- 
necessary restrictions upon trade; cutting off 
commercial intercourse between the Colonies; 
hercradle. Our fathers met her as she came, like | embarrassing our fisheries; wantonly depriving 
the goddess of beauty, from the waves. They | our citizens of necessaries; invasion of private 
caught her as she was sporting on the beach. | property by Governmental edicts; the authority 
They courted: her while she was spreading her | of the Commander-in-chief, and under him of 
nets upon the rocks. Butan embargo liberty—a | the Brigadier General, being rendered supreme in 
hand-cuffed liberty—a liberty in fetters, a liberty | the civil government; the Commander-in-chief 
traversing between the four sides of a prison and | of the. army made Governor of a Colony ; citi- 
beating her head against the walls, is none of our | zens transferred from their native country for 
offspring. We abjure the monster. Its parentage | trial. Let gentlemen beware how they appeal to 
is all inland. 

The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Ma- 
con) exclaimed the other day, “ Where is the 
spirit of 76? Ay,'sir, where is it? Would to 
Heaven that, at our invocation, it would conde- | ful lesson. ` 
scend to alight on this floor. But let gentlemen | But, repealing the embargo will be submission 
remember that the spirit of 776 was not a spirit of | to tribute. The popular ear is fretted with this 
empty declaration, or of abstract propositions. It | word tribute, and an odium is attempted to be 
did not content itself with non-importation acts, | thrown upon those who are indignant at this 
or non-intercourse laws. It wasa spirit of active | abandonment of their rights, by representing them 
preparation, of dignified energy. Itstudied both to | as the advocates of tribute. Sir, who advocates 
know our rights and to dévise the effectual means | it? No man, in this country, I believe. . This 
of maintaining them. In all the annals of 776, | outcry about tribute is the veriest bugbear that 
you will find no such degrading doctrine as that | was ever raised in order to persuade them to quit 
maintained in this report. It never presented to | rights, which God and nature had giventhem. In 
the people of the United States- the alternative of | the first place, it is scarce possible that, if left'to 
war, or a. suspension of our rights, and recom- | himself, the interest of the merchant could ever 
mending the latter rather than to- incur the risk | permit him to pay the British re-exportation duty, 
of the former. What was the language of that | denominated tribute. France, under penalty of 
period, in one of the addresses of Congress, to | confiscation, prohibits our vessels from receiving 
Great Britain? “You attempt to reduce us, by |a visit from ån English ship, or touching at an 
the sword, to base and abject submission. On the | English port. In this state of things, England 
sword, therefore, we rely for protection.” In that | pretends to permit us to export to. France certain 
day there were no alternatives presented to dis- | articles, paying her a duty. The very statement 
hearten; no.abandonment of our rights under the | of the ease shows the futility of the attempt. 
pretence of maintaining them; no gaining the | Who will pay a duty to England for permission 
battle by running away. In the whole history of | to go to France to be confiscated? But, suppose 
that period there are no such terms.as “ embargo,” | there isa mistake in this, and that it may be the 
“ dignified retirement,” “seeing who can do each | interest of the- merchant to pay such a duty, for 
other the most harm.” At that®time we had a | the purpose of going to certain destruction, have 
Navy—that name so odious to the influences of | not you full powers over this matter? Cannot 
the present day. Yes, sir, in 1776, though but in | you, by pains and penalties, prohibit the merchant 
our infancy, we had a Navy scouring our coasts, | fromthe payment of such aduty? No man will 
and defending our commerce, which was never | obstruct you. There is not, as- I believe, but one 
for one moment wholly suspended. In 1776, we | opinion upon this subject. 1 hope, therefore, that 
had an army also, anda glorious army it was. | gentlemen will cease this outcry about tribute. 
Not composed of men halting from the stews, or i hat ymen 
swept from the jails, but of the best blood, the | duty is inevitable, which it certainly is not, let 
real yeomanry of the country, noble cavaliers, | me ask, is embargo independence? Deceive not 
men without fear and without reproach. We had ! yourselves, Itis palpable submission. Gentle- 
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of a friend, but ofa tormentor ; lest they find a 
warning when they look for support; and, instead 
of encouragement they are presented with an aw- 
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public measures, to study well the true spirit of - 


the spirit of °76, lest it come with the aspect, not . 


‘However, suppose that the payment of this - 
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men exclaim, “Great Britain ‘smites us on one | 


Britain is a robber, she ‘takes our cloak.” 
what says the Administration? “Let her take | 
our coatalso.” France and Great Britain require | 
- you to relinquish a part of your commerce, and | 
you yield it entirely. Sir, this conduct may be | 
theway to dignity and honor in another world, but! 
it will never secure safety and independencein this. | 
At every corner of this great city, we meet 
some gentlemen of the majority wringing their | 
hands, and exclaiming “What shall wedo? No-} 
thing but embargo will.save us! Remove it, and 
what shall we do?” Sir, itis not for me,a hum- į 
ble and tininfluential individual, at an awful dis- | 
tance from the predominant influences, to suggest | 
plans of government. But, to my eye, the path | 
of our duty is as distinct as the milky way—all į 
studded with living sapphires—glowing with cu- : 
mulating light. It is the path of active prepara- ; 
tion—of dignified energy. It is the path of 1776. i 
It consists not in abandoning our rights, but in į 
supporting them as they exist, and where they | 
exist—on the ocean as well as on the land. Iv} 
consists in taking the nature of things as the | 
measure of the rights of your citizens, not the | 
orders and decrees of imperious foreigners. Give | 
what protection you can. Take no counsel of, 
fear. Your strength will increase with the trial, 
and prove greater than you are now aware. 

Bat, I shall be told this may lead to war. I} 
ask, Are we now at peace? Certainly not, un- | 
less retiring from insult. be peace—unless shrink- | 
ing under the lash be peace. The surest way to 
prevent war is, not to fear it, The idea that no- | 
thing on earth is so dreadful as war, is inculcated | 
too studiously among us. Disgrace is worse. | 
Abandonment of essential rights is worse. | 

Sir, I could not refrain from seizing the first 
opportunity of spreading before this House the 
sufferings and exigencies of New England under } 
this embargo. Some gentlemen may deem it not 
strictly before us; in my opinion it is, necessa- 
rily. For, if the idea of the committee be cor- 
rect, and embargo is resistance, then this resolu- 
tion sanctions its continuance. If, oi the contrary, 
as I contend, embargo is submission, then this res- 

_ olution is a pledge of its repeal. 

Mr. Dana said, he considered it unfortunate 
if the doubt existed in the minds of members of 
this House which seemed to be implied by the 
resolution under consideration. Wasit really aj 
question whether the Representatives of the peo- į 
ple of. the United States would bow their free! 
necks toa foreign yoke? Was it to be decided by | 
renewing the Declaration of their Independence ? ; 
Once declared, Mr. D. said, it was to be consid- 
ered asa given point that our independence should 
be maintained. And it was not always a soti 
cient reason for agreeing to a proposition that it | 
was truth. For himself, he had not supposed that 
much doubtexisted on this point. Even the com-} 
mittee themselves seemed to have considered this 
declaration as unnecessary, for they say it might 
to some seem superfluous. He thought the real 
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our independence. However, as the resolution 
had been submitted to the House, it became a ques- 
tion how it should be decided, and another ques- 
tion, what was the import of it? In one respect 
heapproved the resolution, because it was concise; 
and yet there might be a difference of opinion as 
to the terms of it. The questions now submitted 
to the Councils of the Nation were questions rela- 
tive toour maritime rights. He knew not that 
any question existed as to our territorial rights, 
The language of the resolution was very broad, 
and he wished that it might be varied, so as to be 
more specific and appropriate. With this view, 
that no doubt might exist of the import of the res- 
olution, he moved to insert between the words to 
and the, the words, “abandon the navigation of 
the ocean in consequence of.” Thisamendment 
presented a question on which he wished a decided 
expression of the opinion of the House. 

Mr. Sxoan said. he perfectly acquiesced in the 
amendment moved by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, if.one word more was added, and that 
was the word “longer,” between the words not 
and submit. He, for one, thought that our rights 
were already abandoned, and that they had been 
abandoned too long. 

Mr. Dana said, that, whatever had been his 
opinion of the past measures of the Administra- 
tion, he would not propose an amendment which 
would imply that the Councils of this Nation had 
submitted. Gentlemen who had favored those 
measures probably did not consider them as sub- 
mission. He therefore could not consent to cast 
thatreproach on them. The gentleman from New 
Jersey, he hoped, would not consider it a want of 
attention to him; but, for these reasons, he could 
notaccept his amendment. 

Mr. Bacon observed that he had hoped, from 
the observations of. his colleague, (Mr. Quincy.) 
that there would have been no objection to the 


adoption of this resclution, as reported. What. 


could be less exceptionablethan the resolution here 
offered, that the United States would not sacrifice 
their rights, honor, and independence, to the edicts 
of Great Britain and France? ‘There was, indeed, 
considerable address displayed in the construction 
of this amendment. The declaration contained 
in the resolution was, that the United States would 
notin any manner submit to theedicts. The gen- 
tleman wished to say that the United States would 
not submit to abandon the ocean—thus narrow- 
ing down the fode of resistance. The conclu- 
sion to he drawn from which, was, that they would 
not submit to the embargo, which resisted those 
decrees. Instead of saying that they would not 
submit to the decrees, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut wished them to say that they would not 
submit to abandon the ocean. Gentlemen said 
that the embargo wasan abandonmentof the ocean. 
The gentleman, therefore, wished to entrap the 
House into a declaration that they would not sub- 
mit to the embargo. : 
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Mr. Tav or said, it had been t 
select committee to present.to the House a propo- 
sition which should leave out of view not only 
party feelings, which were supposed sometimes to 


actuate the House and the nation, but anything 


relating to the manner in which’ this resistance 


was to be made’ by the nation against the orders 


and decrees, alluding but to one object—the in- 


fraction of our neutrality by foreign nations; that 


the question should not be trammelled with war 
or no war, with embargo or no embargo ; but that 
it should appear to the world that there was a 
spirit in this nation determined to oppose the 
orders and decrees of the belligerents. It was not 
necessary that he should have stated this as his 
determination, for he had given an instance of it, 
and so had the House, in passing the embargo 
law. A proposition was now brought forward on 
which he must vote—what? That he would 
not abandon ‘the ocean in consequence of the 
orders and decrees. He said that a temporary 
abandonment was not a total abandonment; and 
if by the former the House should think that they- 
could coerce an .observance of their rights, the 
measure would probably be resorted to. This 
however was a question for the decision of the 
House. Why then trammel this resolution with 
another proposition which was not connected with 
it? An apology might be thought necessary for 

roposing a truism to the consideration of the 
House: but it would be recollected that during the 
late session of Congressa colleague of his hadcome 


forward and demanded whether there was or was: 


not.a man in the nation who would submit to the 
belligerent edicts? From one quarter an appro- 
priate answer had.been made; from another quarter 
there had been no reply. . And what had been the 
conduct of the latter? Had there not been a propo- 
sition made (by Mr. Livermore) at the late ses- 
sion, to make war against one (France) and enter 
into connexion with another (Great Britain ?) 
This had been introduced; and would it not have 
been themost servile submission? This sentiment 
was not disa¥owed by the gentleman (Mr. Quincy) 
who had given them his opinion on this resolu- 


tion, and travelled out of the path of his argument, 


to vent his spleen against other measures which 
were not recommended to the House by the com- 
mittee, who had left it wholly with the House to 
say what measures they would adopt. Why 
should the House be made to decide on a propo- 
sition like this; when they had already adopted 
a measure (the embargo) which showed their 
willingness to make any sacrifices for maintaining 
their right to the ocean? The complaints made 
by the gentleman from-Massachusetts proved that 
the people had borne a great deal. Mr. T. said 
he had givena sufficient proof by his vote in favor 
of the embargo not to make it necessary for him 
now to say that he would not abandon the ocean, 
unless forsuch a time, as, by affecting the interests 
of the belligerents, should compel them to abandon 
the nefarious project of laying under contribution 
our lawful commerce.. Notwithstanding this dis- 
position, Mr. T. said; he could not: vote for the 
amendment offered. by the gentleman from Con- 


the resolution. ; 

Mr. J. G. Jackson hoped that the Committee 
would not consent to permit an evasion of a de- 
cision on the great question now proposed to them, 
and thus enable gentlemen to creep out by the aid- 
of the proposition of the gentleman from Connec- 


ticut. He wished the question to be solemnly de- 
cided, because he believed that there were indi- 
viduals in a certain portion of this body, who 
were not willing to say that they would resist 
these aggressions; and he was induced to believe 
it by a late assertion that the United States had 
no cause of complaint against Great Britain. If 
the gentleman from Connecticut would bring for- 
ward a distinct proposition to the amount of his 
amendment, Mr. J..said he would vote with him. 
Retiring from the ocean for atime was not an 
abandonment of it; but an acquiescence in the 
arbitrary edicts of the belligerents would be an 
abandonment. What was the amount of the re- 
solution as reported by the select committee? 
Let it be examined and it was this; that the Uni- 
ted States would carry on trade notwithstanding 
their edicts. He wished not to afford gentlemen 
an opportunity of getting off the odium which 
would attach to them if they voted against the 
plain proposition for resistance; and he hoped 
that the committee would not sanction the amend- 
ment, notwithstanding that he was ready to vote 
for a distinct proposition to the same effect as the 
amendment. : 
Mr. Livermore said that the principal question 
proposed to the House by the amendment was, 
whether it was consistent with a determination 
to resist, to abandon the ocean in consequence of 
the édicts of Great Britain and France? Would 
any gentleman say thatitwas? Wouldany gen- 
tleman say that it-comported with honor and in- 
dependence toabandon the ocean? Heconceived 
not, The gentleman from. Massachusetts (Mr. 
Bacon) seemed to conceive that ifthe amendment 
were adopted, it would be contended that the em- 
bargo was an abandonment of commerce, From 
its intrudiag upon the gentleman’s mind ‘thus, 
Mr. L. said there must be some truth in the idea. 
In considéring this amendment, Mr. L. said he 


wished to consider it in’ its fullextent. He did~ 
not in general wish that in legislation any ab- 


stract proposition should be laid dowa. It did 
not appear to him to be the proper mode of doing. 
business; though it was probable that gentlemen 
might, from a cursory view, think proper to 
give this resolution their sanction. He could not 
see how any gentleman could dissent from the 
amendment. : 

This declaration of non-submission must -re- 
late altogether to something to.be done or suffered 
on the ocean: and what thea? Why heshould 
suppose that he submitted by giving up naviga- 
tion in consequence of the edicts of foreign Powers. 
It really appeared to him, that in withdrawing 
from the ocean, we-did submit; that receding 
from the ocean was obeying the edicts. France 
said that we should not trade with Great Britain, 
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Great Britain said that inasmuch as this was the! ties—God only knows how long. And for what 


case, we should not go to the Continent without | 
paying her acertain duty. He granted that both | 
wereinjurious. Whatthen? The question was, 
should the United States submit to them? He 
was not one of those to whom the gentleman 
who spoke last had alluded, as being afraid of 
the odium of voting against the first resolution, | 
though he should readily vote forit. Buthe would | 
much rather vote for it with the amendment of | 
the gentleman from Connecticut. He did not 
know why honorable gentleman should throw out | 
these insinuations. The gentleman had said that | 
those who opposed the proposition said that they 
would submit. He had never heard any one say 
so; on the contrary, he contended that it would 
be humiliatipg to submit. But they might differ 
as to the manner of resisting ; and he should con- 
tend that withdrawing from the ocean was sub- 
mitting to the decrees of France and Great Brit- 
ain. He said that he would not submit to the| 
edicts of Great Britain more than of France; at 
the same time that he contended that withdraw- 
ing from the ocean would be submission to both, 

r. Lyon said he felt as strong an abhorrence 
as any gentleman to submit to the edicts of Great 
Britain and France, therefore he was inclined to 
vote for the resolution as it would stand when 
‘amended as proposed by the gentleman from 
Connecticut; he would prefer the resolution in 
that shape much to what it was in the shape it 
was presented by the committee. The amend- 
ment gave a tone to the resolution, which could 
not: be misunderstood; whereas the resolution as 
offered, while it speaks against submission, is a 
mere repetition of the professions against sub- 
mission, which preceded the embargo. a measure 
which, in his opinion, consisted of the very es- 
sence of submission. By that measure we have 
submitted to be shut off from the ocean. In the 
rage caused by this political hydrophobia we 
have submitted—submitted evento the destruc- 
tion of our uninterdicted trade, even our inno- 
cent coasting trade, 

did hope, said Mr. L., that by this time the 
representatives of the nation would have recov- 
ered: from this political hydrophobia. I did hope 
that; when gentlemen bad had a year’s experi- 
ence with their wise, their strong measure, which 
T have always esteemed a foolish and weak mea- 
sure as to its external operations—when they 
themselves were convinced that it had failed in 
every point of answering the purposes they con- 
templated, I had hoped they would have magna- 
nimity enough to give it up. Idid bope they 
would by this time have felt a disposition to be 
merciful to their own country; that they would 
suspend the operation of this destroyer against 
their fellow citizens, [had hoped they would have 
some regard for the intimations, the something 
like assurances they gave last year, that a year’s 
experience would satisfy them; but my hopes 
are all vanished. From everything I can learn, 
from what has passed in the House this’ session, 
itseems the nation are, by the wise authors of 
this: wise measure, to be subjected to its calami- 


Island has done the same. 


reason is it now to be continued? Isit to starve 
the British nation, and to save our seamen? 
‘With all the energy with which this wise meas- 
ure has been armed by your countless émbargo. 
laws, I have not heard of a single poor West 
India negro being starved by it. Ihave seen, it 
is true, a newspaper, which states, under the 
sanction of high authority, that our seamen have 
been saved by it; but I have it from other quar- 
ters, that many more than half of those we last 
year called American seamen, have. together 
with many of our fishermen, gone into foreign 
service. The sailors have not all caught the 
hydrophobia ; they retain their love forthe watery 
element, and are gone to enjoy it. 

Among the diversity of evils and calamities 
brought on by the embargo system, so emphati- 
cally called a wise measure by its very wise pro- 
jectors and supporters, there is none has vexed: 
me so much as the injury done to the cause of 
republicanism—that cause in which I have long 
labored, and will cease to labor in only when Ẹ 
cease to bréathe—that cause has suffered much. 
I told the Eastern Democrats last year, both here 
and in private conversation, that the Federalists, 
grown wise by. adversity, would take every ad- 
vantage of their folly, and get themselves into 
power. 
the Eastern States. I assured them that Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont, would, in consequence of their wise 
measures, discard their democracy, and. approve 
of that federal folly which would have left the 
nation in a state of progressive growth, in a state 
of activity, prepared for defence or offence, pre- 
pared to support its rights by other means than 
inactive declamation. I told them ‘that their 
people would prefer the state of things in’ which 
every man is allowed to embargo himself, or: to 
exercise his energies, and employ his capital or 
his credit to his own emolument; and the benefit 
of the nation. My ‘predictions have come to 
pass. Massachusetts has. returned to that Feder- 
alism which she had shaken off. New Hamp- 
shire has told her embargo delegation that she 
has no further occasion for their services. Rhode 
I hear a great boast- 
ing that Vermontissaved. Iam well acquainted 


with that State, its situation and its constitu- > 


tion, and'I can declare to you that it is not saved 
from a radical change to Federalism ; that State 


‘being able to aid the embargo laws a little while 


longer, is owing to a defect in their constitution— 
it is owing to their having perhaps one hundred 
rotten boroughs or Old Sarums represented in 


their Legislature. The majority of the people 
‘of that State have elevated the Federal Gover- 


nor, whom they had lately discarded. They have 


‘elected a Federal upper house, but owing to un- 
‘improved townships, in which there are not more 


than half a dozen families, being able to send an 
equal representation with those townships which 


contain five hundred families or upwards, the re- 


publicans of that State have been able to boast 
of the short-lived triumph they now enjoy. The 
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was so great, that less tban forty members in that 
House represented one-half the people of the 
State, while the other half sent more than one 
hundred and twenty members. The time has 
now arrived, sir, when my last year’s predictions 
have come to pass; it is apparent as the daylight. 
Yet the: republican gentlemen of that State are 
disposed to attribute the change to anything else 
rather than the true cause. In the embargo sys- 
tem, they seem determined with closed eyes and 
hardened hearts, to proceed on until their oppo- 
nents shall wrest from. them the last vestige of 
power. 

1 regret sincerely to see in the President’s Mes- 
sage at this time an intimation to the Legislature 
to prepare for disposing of the surplus which is 
to arise from our revenue, after it has discharged 
certain debts-which now encumber it. This in- 
timation looks too much like diverting the atten- 
tion of the nation from the real situation of its 
finances. . 

It is true that. there are about fourteen millions 
in the Treasury. How much more is there to’ 
come in, and where is it to come from? That 
fourteen millions must be disposed of by this 
time twelve months, and we'cannot expect money. 
enough to come into the Treasury within that 
time to carry us more than about three or four 
Months longer.. If you ‘should now take off the 
embargo, the duties to be derived from the return 
-eargoes are to be bonded, and the’ money will 
not reach the Treasury time enough to save you 
from borrowing next year. Should you now lay 
.a land tax, it would be the same thing. Icon- 
fess [am not financier enough to find out any 
way to avoid borrowing next session of Con- 
gress. When the people see you have. recourse 
to the borrowing systern—that system which we 
republicans so loudly exclaimed against under 
the former Administration, and that to support a 
measure, or a course of measures, that has no 
other effect than that of impoverishing them, 
they will turn their backs upon you; they will 
prefer Federalism, or any other. ism, rather than 
be cajoléed in this way. Passing southward from 
the New England States, how stands New York 
now? They have acted wiser; they have dis- 
-earded their embargo men, without taking up 
Federalists altogether, but the danger is that 
Federalism will prevail even in that wiser.State. 
Jersey. will undoubtedly follow. And I will ven- 
‘ture another prophecy: that this House will con- 
tain, after another election, a majority of Feder- 
calists from the States south of Pennsylvania, un- 
less this system of coercing the people to be idle, 
to be inactive, to be poor, to be miserable, is 
given up. Not having had time to read all the 
documents, and being unprepared to enter largely 
into debate, I shall waive any further observa- 
tions, with a view to expressing my opinions 
more fully on the subject at:another time. 
> Some farther desultory debate took place on 
Mr. Dana’s amendment, in which Messrs. Raga, 
Macon, G. W. Campsett, and Fisk opposed it, 
and Messrs. Exuior and Dana supported ite. 


On the motion of agreeing to the amendment 
of Mr. Dana, it was lost—ayes 31. » 

Mr. Livermore said he had an amendment to 
propose, which he hoped would meet the opinion 
of every gentleman, since the chief argument 
against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Connecticut was, that it narrowed the ground of 
resistance. He proposed to add to the end of the 
resolution the following words: “and that an 
‘ abandonment of the navigation of the ocean, is 
“a relinquishment of our rights, and a submission 
“to the edicts of Great Britain and France.” 

Mr. Coox objected to the insertion inthis reso- 
lution of any irrelevant matter, with a view to 
evade its object; although were the ameadment 
eptrodsiges as a separate proposition, he might vote 

or it. i 

‘Mr. Smig said he really could not help giving 
credit to the gentleman from Connecticut, for the 
ingenuity of his amendment; but the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had certainly improved upon 
it. Accept that amendment (said he) and you 
condemn indirectly the very measures which this 
Government has taken for resistance. i 

Theamendment moved by Mr. LIVERMORE was 
naga tees twenty members only rising in fayor 
of it. 


The Committee then rose, (half past 3 o’clock,) 
reported progress, and obtained leave to sit-again. 


, THE EMBARGO. 


Mr. GARDENIER presented a petition of the 
inhabitants of Southold, Suffolk county, New 
York, against the embargo. He moved to dis- 
pense with the reading, and-refer it to a com- 
mittee. ner 

Mr. D. R. WitttaMs said he could not. dispense 
with the reading. ae eee 

The Clerk proceeded in the reading of the pe- 
tition; but before it was concluded, a: motion was 
made to adjourn, and carried. a 


Tuespay, November 29. 


On motion of Mr. Jeremian. Mornow,....., 

Resolved, That the Committee on the: Public 
Lands be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of reviving aid continuing in force, for a 
further time, the authority of the board of com- 
misioners for investigating claims to land iti the 
Kaskaskia district; and that they report by Dill, 
or otherwise. ; wot 

Mr. Hotes, from the Committee of ‘Claims, 
presented a bill authorizing the payment of cer- 
tain pensions by the Secretary of War at the 
seat of Government; which was read twice and 
committed toa Committee ofthe Whole to-mor- 
row. sa 

The letter presented yesterday, by Mr. GARDE- 
NIER, from sundry freeholders and inhabitants of 
thetown of Southold, in the State of New York, 
Was read, and ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the whole House to whom. was commit- 
ted a resolution proposed by Mr. CHITTENDEN on 
the tenth instant. : : 
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The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the report of the committee on the 
subject of our foreign relations. The first reso- 
lution still under consideration. : 

Mr: W. Auston said, if gentlemen had con- 
fined themselves to the resolution immediately 
before them, it would not be necessary further to 
discuss it, as no gentleman had objected to its 
adoption; but as the subject of our foreign rela- 
tions generally, as reported by the select commit- 


tee, was fairly within the rules and orders of the; 


House, and proper for investigation, he should 
offer a few remarks in support of that report, and 
in doing so, he assured the House that he should 
not very long ask their attention. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Quin- 
cy,) who favored us yesterday with a long ha- 
rangue upon this question, made so many extra- 
ordinary assertions, so contradictory in themselves, 
that I think there is no man under Heaven that 
could well understand him, and much more diffi- 
cult would it be to reconcile his very contradic- 
tory arguments to each other: for, however plau- 
sible he might be in some of his observations, 
before he concluded he was certain to destroy any 
impression they were calculated to make upon 
the minds of his hearers. Mr. A. said he would 
begin his observations in reply at the very point 
where the gentleman had ended; the gentleman 
had stated that the course the Government ought 
to pursue was as clear as the milky way; that no 
man could or ought to mistake it; but as he was 
an humble minority man, it was not his business 
to lay any plan before the House. Resistance! 
defend your rights upon the sea! was his lan- 
guage. Strange langvage this. If the path was 
so clear, how happened it that the whole wisdom 
of the Government and the nation should find 
such difficulty in pursuing of it? for, he believed, 
turn whichever way they would, innumerable dif- 
ficulties presented themselves to all, except a few 
in the State of Massachusetts, and he hoped that 
they were very few, who wanted to join one 
party and go to war with the other; who were 
willing to submit to the orders of Great Britain, 
and plunge this nation into a war with France at 
the’ hazard of. our liberty as an independent na- 
tion. -If this was the gentleman’s resistance, and 
from his observations and remarks he thought no 
man could- well draw any other inference, he 
hoped they should not adopt his course. He, 
however, rather concluded, from everything the 
gentleman had said, that resistance to the laws of 
his own Government. fairly enacted, and declared 
by the Judiciary of his country to be Constitu- 
tional, would suit his palate a little better than 
any other resistance, unless, indeed, a coalition 
with Great Britain to resist France might suit 
him better. The gentleman had exclaimed loudly 
against paying tribute, and urged, at the same 
time, that no tribute would be paid, for, if our 
vessels were permitted to go to England, that the 
edicts of France would prevent them. going else- 
where. 
were our vessels permitted to leave our ports, and 


This was not Mr. Alston’s opinion, for. 


their interest directed. The gentleman talked of 
resistance, and resistance on sea. Did any one 
believe that he seriously meant meeting the pow- 
erful navy of Great Britain on the sea; of that 
Britain who had been emphatically styled the 
mistress of the ocean, and who was fighting for 
the liberties of the world and of mankind? No, 
sir, said Mr. A., nothing of the kind is meant; 
submission to her orders would be the inevitable 
| consequence of the gentleman’s resistance, and 
finally a loss of everything dear to the American 
character; a loss of our liberty and independence 
as a free people. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts talks about 
the spirit of 1776, and cautions my colleague, too, 
who mentioned that spirit a few days since, not 
to invoke it. Wherefore does the gentleman do 
this? Is it because he does not wish the Ameri- 
can people of the present day to know that the 
spirit of our ancestors was opposition to British 
-aggression ? 

The gentleman says the embargo must be re- 
pealed; that there is a voice in this nation loud- 
er than the-voice of Congress; that the air will 
continue to circulate and the waters to descend, 
any law to the contrary notwithstanding. Good 
God, Mr. Chairman! has the American nation 
come to this, that the laws of our country are to 
be violated, that trade and commerce shall be 
carried on whether sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment or not? The gentleman says the whole 
nation calls aloud for its repeal; that there is but 
one sentiment on the occasion; that every part 
of this great community: feel its effects, 1 readily 
admit; but that they wish its immediate repeal 
at the expense of our liberty as an independent 
nation, I positively deny. I must confess my as- 
tonishment, when I heard the gentleman reiter- 
ate those sentiments—when I cast my eyes into 
the newspapers of the day, and saw that town 
meetings had been held in the neighborhood of 
the town in which the gentleman comes from— 
(Boston) where I find the subject was discussed 
and a large majority against the repeal of the 
embargo laws; yet, sir,it may not be true, and 
thesentiment may be universal. It appears, from 
the same papers, that Mr. Gray, of Salem, one 
of the most intelligent and distinguished Federal 
merchants upon the continent, was present at a 
meeting in his town, and clearly pointed out to 
the satisfaction of a large majority present, that 
if the embargo laws were repealed whilst the 
present restrictions remained in force against our 
commerce, that any trade would be so hazardous 
and uncertain, that no honest merchant could or 
would attempt it. Notwithstanding all these 
facts, staring us in the face, what the gentle- 
man asserts may be true, and these things not 
have taken place. If the subject of repealing the 
embargo was now before us, I would readily go 
into an investigation of the subject, and offer 
some remarks why it should not now be repealed. 
It will undoubtedly be-discussed before the sessien 
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ends, and I am certain I shall be foun 
as any member on this floor to take it off as soon 
as the interest, safety, and honor of this nation 
will permit it. 
From the great commercial talents of the gen- 
tleman, I had expected that he would have taken 
a commercial view of the subject,and have shown 
us that intercourse might be opened to advantage 
somewhere. Had it been shown, I am certain 
that I should be among the last to hold on upon 
restrictions injurious to the community. Had it 
been in the power of the gentleman, no doubt he 
would have done it. I therefore take it for grant- 
ed. that under existing cireumstances, no benefit 
would result to the honest and upright trader. 
Provided the gentleman could obtain his object, 
nothing but hazard, difficulty, and danger, would 
be presented, independent of national degradation 
and dishonor. 
There has been laid upon our tables, this morn- 
ing, a document containing petitions which were 
presented two years ago. I have not had time to 
look into them, but, as well as my memory serves 
me, they contain language and sentiments very 
different from the language of those of the pres- 
ent day, and from the self-same quarter of the 
United States, too. They praya further attempt 
at negotiation, and suggest a special embassy ; 
and, in case of its failure, they pledge their lives 
and fortunes in support of the measures that the 
Government oa adopt in vindication of their 
just rights. I call upon gentlemen—particularly 
the gentleman from Massachusetts—to examine 
the grievances they complain of. It was nothing 
more or less than a violation of a commerce car- 
ried on by the merchants of this country from an 
enemy’s colony to the mother country: This, sir, 
was the complaint in which the pledge was given 
to shed their blood in case of failure. Well, sir, 
the very steps were taken, and negotiation com- 
pletely. exhausted upon the subject; and (as is 
contained in the report of the select committee) 
nothing but insult, added to injury, is the result. 
Yet, we are told that these very people will not 
submit to the laws of their country. I cannot 
bring my mind to believe this to be the character 
of the good citizens of the State of Massachusetts, 
notwithstanding the gentleman’s strong assertions 
to the contrary. If the gentleman is determined 
upon resistance, and that: upon the sea, where is 

_ he to find an enemy? Fratice, we are told, has 
not a rag of sail upon the ocean. Does the gen- 
tlemam mean to invade the Emperor Napoleon’s 
territory, or does he mean to attack Great Brit- 
ain, the mistress of the ocean, who, we are em- 
phatically told, is fighting the battles of the world 
for the liberties of mankind? An idea of that 
sort.of resistance is too idle to merit serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Bacon.—Inall the various discussions which 
have arisen in the House on the great subject of 
our foreign relations, and on the general course of 
measures which were adopted in reference tothem, 
in the course of the last session, I do not at pres- 
ent recollect having occupied the time of the 
House in listening to any observations of mine on 


those general subjects. I have heretofore forborne 
from trespassing upon their patience on two con- 
siderations—because I had been persuaded that 
the discussion was already in much .abler hands 
than my own, and because I was strongly impressed 
with a conviction, that, in the perilous and mo- 
mentous crisis to which the affairs of this country 
had been for the year past verging, both the House 
and the nation required from their Representa- 
tives on this floor Jess argument and more action. 
—less declamation and more decision. Iam now 
fally sensible that both these considerations con- 
tinue to exist in their full force, and that the inter- 
ests of the people will not always be best subserved 
by him who occupies their time with the most 
elaborate speeches, or amuses them with the best 
chosen rhetorical figures. 

Impressed with the full force of these reflections, 
I should still ‘have continued to listen to others, 
in silence, had I not conceived myself pretty loudly 
called upon by the observations of my colleague 
yesterday, and did I not think it a duty at this 
early period to rescue the report of the select com- 
mittee (one of whom | had the honor to be) from 
those imputations which have been improperly 
heaped upon it by him; as also to meet some of 
those remarks which he seemed to direct partic- 
ularly to myself. 

That gentleman opened his addres: by express- 
ing his entire and unqualified concurrence in the 
broad position whieh is set upin that general res- 
olution reported by the select committee,’ which 
isnow before us. And what washisreason? Be- 
cause, said he, that resolution, if adopted, must be 
considered as a specific pledge, on the part of this 
House, for an entire departure from that general 
system of restrictive policy which has been pur- 
sued during the past year. If the gentleman, 
indeed, viewed the resolution in this light, why 
would he not suffer it to glide through with that 
silent and general acquiescence which on all hands 
seemed to be promised to it? Why step aside, 
with so much zeal, to attack that system, which, 
upon his supposition, no one was about any more 
todefend? Why make it the great laboring point 
of his very labored and systematic argument, to 
discredit that odious embargo system which he 


affected to think every one was now about to give 


up? Was it because his hostility to it was so 
deep that he could not bear to see it die, unless he 


had a hand in contributing to its exit, and was de- 


termined to show his constituents, that, in the lan- 


guage of sportsmen, he also wasin “at thedeath p 


The. only reason which I recollect to have been 


given by him for his unusual course, was, that the 
future adherence to this embargo system was spe- 
cifically recommended by the report of the com- 
mittee. Whatever may be the future judgment 
of this House on the policy of continuing this 
measure for a longer period, or assuming a differ- 
ent position, I assert that no such recommendation 


is contained in that report; and it is inconceiva- 
ble to me.on what part of it the gentleman will 
support his assertion. So far from this, that the 
decision of that great question, and the expedi- 
ency of electing either that or another alternative, 
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is expressly left open to the House by the com- 
mittee themselves. [Mr. B. here read the follow- 
ing paragraph, from the report, in justification of 
his construction of it:] 

“ On a question of such difficulty, involving the 
most important interests of the Union, and which has 


not perhaps until lately been sufficiently considered, | 


your committee think the House alone competent to 
pronounce a decisive opinion; and they have, in this 
report, confined themselves to an exposition of the sub- 
ject, and to such introductory resolutions as will be 
equally applicable to either alternative.” 

The gentleman, therefore, is evidently utterly 
unsupported in imputing to the report what it ex- 
pressly disavows ; and cannot certainly justify the 
course which he took by any apology of this sort. 
But, even if the question of the embargo was one 
which could properly arise out of any part of the 
system recommended by the committee, it cer- 
tainly was in no degree connected with the gen- 
eral declaratory, resolution now under considera- 
tion. And the gentleman’s observations, if appli- 
cableto any stage of the discussion, were obviously 
premature, and “a leaping before he came to the 
stile.” » The same remark would apply to the 
observations which we heard from the friend (po- 
litical friend, I mean) of my colleague, from Ken- 
tucky, but which it is impossible I should think 

‘of answering on this floor, That the last-men- 
tioned gentleman should have suffered himself to 
-wander into so irregular a course, is not at all 
surprising—he is not a standing professor of me- 
thod. Butmy honorable colleague isa man, who, 
in the course of his every-day discussions in this 
‘House, entrenches himself in all the niceties of.a 
special pleader. He is a man of fine distinctions, 
of divisions and subdivisions, and who will gener- 
ally war upon a single word which he finds out 
of the ranks, and wage hostility upon a straggling 
adverb, Much more, then, should I have expected 
that he would not have allowed himself to stray 
into an argument so wholly irrelevant to the sub- 
ject immediately before the Committee, and into 
observations so entirely premature. The gentle- 
man (to use the language of the day) raised the 
embargo upon his anti-embargo speech before the 
time. Whether it was because it has been so long 
on band, that, like some other articles, it might 
have spoiled by longer keeping, I will not under- 
take to say. But, although the course which the 
gentleman took, in his view of the subject before 
us, might not itself be correct, yet I feel myself 
now in some measure justified, if not strongly 
called upon, to follow him in some of those re- 
marks upon our past measures and present state, 
which he has presented to the Committee, 

The first remark of his which demands notice 
at present, is, that the principles which he found 
avowed in the report of the select committee were 
loathsome in his view, and disgraceful to the na- 
tion, As the gentleman has-seen fit on this point 
to deal only in general allegations, it is impossible 
for me to vindicate from his reproaches any of 
those particular positions which are so much the 
object of his abhorrence. Is it that concluding 
paragraph which is so.offensive to the gentleman ? 


`“ And it may not be useless that every foreign nation 
should understand that its aggressions never will be 
justified or encouraged by any description of American 
citizens. : For, the question for every citizen now is, whe- 
ther he will rally round the Government of his choice, 
or enlist under foreign banners? Whether he will be 
for his country, or against his country 1” 


I hope it was not this sentiment which bore 
with it so loathsome a relish; but it is not for me 
to select those parts of it which he is offended 


| with, and which he has denounced only by gen- 


eral allegations. The gentleman had before, in 
commenting on the general resolution reported 
by the committee, remarked that he was opposed 
usually to abstract legislation, and general declar- 
atory resolutions, viewing it as he did to be usu- 
ally the resort of weakness or of ignorance; and 
yet he can himself thus deal in general and sweep- 
ing denunciations of that report. It is not for 
me to make the application of his former maxim. 
But, says the gentleman, of what use can be the 
declaration which is set up in this resolution, that 
the rights, honor, and independence. of our coun- 
try were violated by the edicts of Great Britain 
and France—for who questions it? I am glad, 
sir, to hear at last, from so high authority, that 
there can be no question raised on this point, 
Accustomed as I have been for a long time past 
to be told, through the medium of too many of 
those prostituted gazettes which live upon the 
perverted passions of the day, and disgrace the 
nation which supports them, that this Govern- 
ment and not Great Britain were the real aggres- 
sors in the present controversy ; that she, instead 
of being the injuring, was in truth the injured 
party, and had therefore the best right ‘to com- 
plain. I rejoice to see these calumnies at last put 
down by so commanding an authority, and hope 
that, from this time, the public are to be imposed 
upon by them no longer. To those unquestion- 
tionable invasions of our national rights, the gen- 
tleman further agrees, in general terms, that this 
nation ought not to submit. But what, says he, 
do your past measures amount to but submission ? 
I well know that this language has been the catch- 
word of newspaper argument during the Summer 
past, and am not altogether surprised at hearing 
the sophism renewed at this time—and how does 
the gentleman proceed to prove it? Submission, 
says le, is the agreeing to a thing ordered by an- 
other in the manner that he prescribes, or refrain- 
ing to do a thing that he prohibits you from 
doing. England says that we shall not trade with 
France and her allies, and they, in their turn, say 
that we shall not trade with England. We pro- 
hibit altogether the trade with both. His con- 
clusion is, that we submit to the course prescribed 


by both. But, sir, is the refraining from our trade 


with both those Powers pursuing that course of 


conduet which the interest of either of them de- 


mands, or the policy and spirit of their edicis 
against us evidently holds forth? It is as much 
the interest and the wish of Great Britain that 
we should continue our trade with her, as that 
we should forbear it with France and her allies. 
What have we said by the embargo?—that we 
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will forbear the latter and continue the former? 
No. But that, unless you take off your interdic- 
tions against that trade which you wish to de- 
prive us of, you shall not have the benefits of that 
other trade which it is your interest and your 
wish to have us pursue. The policy of the 
French edicts, and their effect upon our interests 
and rights being precisely similar, the measure 
which we mete to them is-also the same. Again, 
says the gentleman, the embargo is not only sub- 
mission to both, but it is aiding directly the policy 
of both against each other—for, says he, the ob- 


ject of France is to compress the commerce of 


Great Britain. The withdrawing of our trade 
aids that policy. The policy-of Great Britain is 
to cut up neutral trade to France, and thereby 
excite discontent and revolt among her subjects, 
and the withdrawing of our trade aids that policy. 
By the gentleman’s own argument, then, it is 
proved that the embargo has operated as a meas- 
ure of compression, of inconvenience, or, in other 
words, of coercion against both Powers; upon 
Great Britain, by compressing and narrowing her 
trade, and upon France, by withholding her cus- 
tomary supplies; and the very same argument by 
wiiich he attempts to prove that it is in accord- 
ance with the policy of the one, proves also that 
it is in hostility with that of the other; that it is, 
so far as it goes, resistance; and this is all that 
was ever contended for by its advocates. I take 
the gentleman now solely upon his own argu- 
ment, without drawing to my aid other consider- 
ations which strengthen and explain this conclu- 
sion. But the gentleman will allow nothing to 
be considered as resistance, which is not bottomed 
on powder and ball; every other measure, as one 
of coercion, must be submission. In the natural 
world, every order of animals is endowed with 


its own peculiar weapons of annoying its antag-' 


onist, and waging war in its defence; and most 
of them are different from each other. Would it 
be strange if there was a similar variety.in the 
organization of nations, Because Great Britain 
wages hostility only by shipsof warand great guns, 
does it follow that this country cannot and must 
‘not attempt to do it in any other mode. at least 
for a temporary. period? or, because Napoleon 
attacks his enemies with muskets and bayonets, 
must the United States be.allowed to use only 
those weapons?. Even in open and actual war, 
fortresses are not always taken by open and direct 
assault; it is frequently found most practicable 
to reduce them by the slower. operations of a 
siege, and the withholding of supplies. This may 
at times be the policy of a nation, and before other 
means are resorted to, may be a prudent and a 
wise policy. Those means failing, they must, to 
be sure, in the last résort, rely upon that which 
is emphatically called the last appeal of nations, 
and rest their vindication upon the sword; and 
upon that I trust we shall, if necessary, not be 
backward to rest ours. 


Proceeding as he has heretofore done to repre- 


sent to this House the interests and the senti- 
ments, not only of all his own constituents, but 
those of the whole body of Massachusetts, the 


t, in that State, the opin- 


Congress; and 
itself, had the 
ular period, that this might have 
that the undivided voice of the people of Massa- 
chusetts has ever been expressed unequivocally, 
that the embargo ought, at all events, and with- 
out any regard to the existing or future state of 
things, to be forthwith removed, is a position of 
which that gentleman has no evidence. On this 
subject, the opinions of a large portion of the 
citizens of Massachusetts, like those of their 
brethren elsewhere, have been formed. upon no 
decisive system of measures; they repose with 
as much confidence as they ought to. do, in the 
wisdom and information of the Government, for 
the adoption of that course which, under all cir- 
cumstances, shall be thought the most prudent 
and eligible, and in that course, whatever it shall 
be, they will, I trust, acquiesce as good citizens, 
and carry it into effect with an undivided will. 
But, coming here, says the gentleman, under the 
impression of this universal sentiment, that the 
embargo. must be. removed, and meeting with 
men who, after hearing the incantations of the 
great enchanter, intimate. that it may be best 
longer to continue it, I feel utterly astonished, 
seem to have got into the regions of magic, and 
ask whether this House is mad! Sir, it would 
not be the first-instance wherein the madman 
himself -has fancied that his own insanity was 
imputable to others. There is an: eminent in- 
stance in sacred writ, wherein madness was.un- 
justly charged upon one who spoke to his accuser 
only the words of truth and soberness.. But if 
the gentleman means to intimate, that by the in- 
cantations of any man or men, the, members of 
this House are operated upon by any undue in- 
fluence, independent of their own judgment and 
views of propriety; in behalf of myself and those 
with whom I am generally happy in acting, I 
repel the charge, and pronounce it altogether un- 
merited. We know of no such enchantment, and 
we act under none. The insinuation, if so in- 
tended, is altogether unwarranted... 

We are asked by the geptleman,in the com- 
mon language of the day, whether any man thinks 
that the people of New England are to be indefi- 
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nitely prohibited from the use of the ocean, and 
commerce perpetually abandoned? The very 
‘words of the report which he so much reprobates 
furnishes the best answer to this suggestion. It 
is there stated, that— 


“The aggressions of England and France collect- 
ively, affecting almost the whole of our commerce, and 
persisted in, notwithstanding repeated remonstrances, 
explanations, and propositions, the most candid and 
unexceptionable, are, to all intents and purposes, a 
maritime war waged by both nations against the Uni- 
ted States. It cannot be denied that the ultimate and 
only effectual mode of resisting that warfare if per- 
sisted in, is war. A permanent suspension of com- 
merce, after repeated and unavailing efforts to obtain 
peace, would not properly be resistance; it would be 
withdrawing from the contest, and abandoning our 
indisputable right freely to navigate the ocean. The 
present unsettled state of the world, the extraordinary 
situation in which the United States are placed, and 
the necessity, if war be resorted to, of making it at the 
same time against both nations, and these the two 
most powerful of the world, are the principal causes of 
hesitation. There would be none in resorting to that 
remedy, however calamitous, if a selection could be 
made on any principle of justice, or without a sacri- 
fice of national independence.” 


. The idea of this perpetual abandonment of the 
ocean, so often held up as the catch-word of party, 
is expressly negatived by the report, and exists no 
where but in the imagination of those who sound 
it. Jf we can ultimately make our way upon the 
ocean by no other means, we must fight it there; 
the only question is, when is the proper-period to 
adopt it.. 

In his remarks upon some observations which 
fell from me in the course of our secret session, 
my colleague asks triumphantly, what are the 
means which I possess of knowing the actual sit- 
uation of the various classes of people in Massa- 
chusetts, under the operation of the embargo? I 
have travelled more than once, during the Sum- 
mer ‘past, from the seaboard to the western fron- 
tiers of that State. Has the gentleman himself 
done as much? But have I been in the cities, 
seen the general desertion of their streets, and 
the ships rotting at the wharves? Yes, sir, I 
have.been more than once in more than one of 
our principal cities, but have not seen that total 
desertion of the streets which is spoken of. I 
have seen, indeed, a great contrast to the picture 
exhibited in those times of profound peace and 
unparallelled prosperity which immediately. pre- 
ceded the present stagnation of business. But I 
have still seen much occupation and pretty gen- 
eral employment of some sort or other, for most 
classes of the citizens, but have seen or heard of 
no oné starving in those streets. But have I con- 
versed with merchants? Yes, sir, I have even 
conversed with merchants; have been to this ora- 
ele of all wisdom, as the gentleman seems to look 
upon them.- I have conversed freely with more 
than one merchant. who had himself as many of 
his ships rotting at his wharves, as had most mer- 
chants of our country, and have found many of 
them, though suffering their full proportion of the 
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was in its power for their relief, It is far from 
my intention to be understood that the state of 
our national affairs has not been sensibly felt, and 
the industry of our citizens much paralyzed, in 
that part of our country, by the operation of these 
measures. Tt certainly has. But my object has 
been, both now and the other day, only to express 
my opinion, that the tragic picture of general ruin 
and universal suffering drawn by my colieague, 
a ruin so wide that every eye could see it, and a 
suffering so deep, that every man must feel it be- 
yond endurance, was altogether overcharged and 
exaggerated, and this, so far as my information 
extends, I feel no hesitation in asserting. 

It is pronounced in an emphatic and command- 
ing style, by the gentleman, that these laws must 
be repealed, and for this imperative reason, that 
the public mind is against us, that we cannot ex- 
pect to be able to enforce them much longer by 
any means, and that there exists a control over 
this body in the nature of things and in the Con- 
stitution. Sir, I agree there isa control, in the 
Constitution, over all our acts; but I had hoped, 
after this question had once been submitted, as it 
has been, to the decision of that tribunal whose 
judgments that gentleman and his friends had 
been heretofore so much in the habit of respect- 
ing, and when, after a solemn argument, an opin- 
ion sanctioning their constitutionality had been 
given upon great deliberation and advisement, by 
a judge of great legal weight and personal re- 
spectability, and whose opinion, from his known 
political character, could not be suspected of any 
party views; after all this, I had hoped that we 
should have heard no more suggestions about the 
unconstitutionality of this law; particularly from 
a quarter where we had been accustomed to hear 
the doctrine that the judicial power was supreme, 
controlling not only the exercise of individual 
rights, but also the power of every other branch 
of the Government. But we are told that a judi- 
eial decision is one thing, a popular decision may 
be another. Indeed, sir, has it come to this, that 
having appealed from the opinions of your legis- 
lative department, in all its branches, to that ora- 
cle of the Constitution, the Judiciary, and finding 
even that against them, we are now to be threat- 
ened by an appeal to the people, over the heads 
of the whole Government? Itis now some years 
since the country was put into fermentation by 
the irregular conduct of a foreign incendiary, in 
affecting to appeal from the decision of your Ex- 
ecutive branch alone, and I did not expect to 
have seen this course of conduct so soon revived 
in a more exceptionable manner by my honorable 
colleague. But when he speaks of a control over 
our proceedings existing in nature, what can he 
mean? He says, not by open insurrection” Sir, 
I trust that considerations of a control existing 
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d habits of our 
except the limitations of our Constitution. will | people, that they cannot be executed. Sir, the 
not be suffered to influence our judgments in the | people of that State and of all New England, are 
exercise of our representative functions; they |a people vigilant of their true interests, jealous, 
ought not to do it, and I trust they will not. But |and very properly jealous, of their personal and 
the public sentiment, we are told, is setting too commercial rights, and resolved to vindicate them 
strongly against us, and it is in vain to think of 
executing our laws in defiance of public opinion. 
It would be in vain, sir, to conceal that the public 
prejudice in the Eastern section of the Union has | views of their Southern brethren, and of the ob-, 
been too successfully operated upon by designing | ject and policy of our laws, is it strange that they 
men, and a spirit of opposition to, and evasion of, have been wrought up to feverish habits, and that 
these laws, most shamefully excited. ‘And bow | the execution of those laws is evaded, and in some 
has this nefarious object been effected? By the | few instances resisted? I trust that the means of 
grossest misrepresentations and most palpable | true informatien which we have lately diffused 
perversions of the objects, the causes, and the|among them, will, in a good measure, correct 
policy of this abused measure. By calumnies and | those misconceptions, and allay those prejudices 
misstatements emanating too often apparently | which have been thus artfully and wickedly 
from the seat of this Government. I have now in excited. 
my handsa sample of one of them, which,among| We are next told by the gentleman, that you 
a thonsand others of the same sort, has acciden- | cannot identify the violator of these laws with 
tally fallen under my notice.—[Mr, B. here read | the common, unprincipled smuggler, that those 
the following extract of a letter in the Boston | who break them will not be considered as “the 
Repertory, of the 22d instant, purporting to be | most worthless part of society,” and therefore dis- 
written from Washington and dated November | reputable among their fellow-citizens. And why, 
15, 1808 :] : sir, can you not? Because, says he, the tempta- 
‘It is said (and there can be no doubt of the fact) tion to violate is so strong that human nature 
that Mr. Armstrong has written a letter in which he cannot be expected to resist 1t; that the patriot- 
has this observation: ‘ We have greatly overrated our | SM of your merchants, though it may induce 
means of coercion, the embargo is not felt here, and in them to shed their blood for the good of their 
England it is forgotten. I wish it was raised. Not- | country, cannot be expected to lead them to sacri- 
withstanding this, these stupid politicians are deter- fices which this system calls for. It is, sir, a rule 
mined to keep it on until they altogether destroy your in morals and ethics, that virtue is not ‘vittue un- ` 
commerce; and I believe it would give them not the | til it is put to the test by the ordeal of temptation ; 
least uneasiness to sce a lighted torch put to your | so in politics, that sort of patriotism which can- 
shipping at the wharves; indeed, I have heard some | not withstand a pecuniary temptation for the good 
of them say as much.” of our country, is not to be counted upon. But . 
Sir, I hope misrepresentations of this sort do | can it be that the gentleman has given us a cor- 
not issue directly from this House, and yet the | rect character of the sort of patriotism of his. mer- 
sentiment which has just been read is too much | cantile friends; that they will consent to almost , 
in accordance with the representations which, in | any sacrifices for their country’s cause, even to 
the course of the last Spring, were given in hand- |-the spilling of their blood, but touch their prop- 
‘bills, circulated in a certain part of Massachusetts, | erty and you touch them to the quick, and they 
purporting to be an address made toa public meet- | shrink? Sir, I trust he has not done justice to 
ing of his constituents by an honorable member | the character of our merchants, and. 1 cannot suf- 
of this House, who had just come from the seat | fer his views of them to prejudice them-in my 
of our deliberations... We were there told of con- | esteem. They will, I trust, if our country calls, 
fidential and undisguised disclosures made to that | offer up pot oply their bodies and their blood in 
gentleman by-members of this House from the | her cause, but will even consent to part with @ 
Southern section of the Union, that, in their opin- little of their property, if necessary. I know that 
ion, our national commerce was rather an injury | many of them would part with their all rather 
than a benefit, and that its advantages were not than they would brook dishonor. . 
worth its protection. I donot know whether the | No man, itis said, now believes that the pro 
gentleman to.whom the propagation of such in- fessed objects of laying the embargo have been or 
formation was thus publicly imputed, is willing | can be at all answered by its continuance. The | 
to be responsible for that which was attributed to | question of its continuance not being now before 
him in the publication last alluded to; nor have | the House, I shall notice only some observations 
Lheard that he has contradicted it, and the dec- | of my colleague as to its past effects. He says, 
laration’ has been left to, work its effect upon pub- | that, as a saving of resources, the loss sustained 
lie prejudice. Sir, it is by calumpies of this sort | by the country has already been greater than the 
that the feelings and jealousies of our citizens saving. And how does he draw his comparison ? 
have heen played upon, and this hostility against | By resorting toan estimate of our revennes—of 
your laws excited. And, after all, these opera- | the amount of our freightage,and the value of our 
tions have been brought into action, gentlemen | shipping, taken in a year of profound peace, and 
comeand tell us that the public opinion in Mas- jata period of prosperity unexampled, not only in 
sachusetts is setting against us, and that so repug- | the history of this nation, but of the world. He 
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then compares the aggregate of these 

timate of the present probable amount of revenue 

accruing, and the value of our freightage and ship- 

ping. But, is this comparison a fair one? Will 
it be pretended, that under any measure which 
could have been adopted, to meet the unprece- 
dented state of things in which, by the violence of 
other nations, we have been placed during the 
past year, that state of prosperity which we had 
before enjoyed would not have experienced a great 
and a sensible change—that the amount of our 
revenues would not have suffered a serious dimi- 
nution,and the freightage and vessels of our mer- 
„chants have sunk to a very disproportionate value, 
compared with former times? Sir, it cannot be 
pretended but that such, under whatever measures 
had been pursued, must have been the result. 
The contrast presented to us by the gentleman is 
therefore utterly fallacious. But it may, with 
propriety, be considered, that all that portion of 
our resources, which, by being kept at home, has 
not fallen into the hands of our enemies, may be 
said to be saved to ourselves, even though their 
value in our hands should be greatly diminished, 
or even annihilated. It has not been suffered, to 
increase their resources, and multiply their means 
of annoyance against us. “This consideration is 
certainly not without its weight. 

“The gentleman dwells much upon the unequal 
‘pressure of this measure, and its unfair operation 
` upon the different sections of the country. The 

inequality is, in my view, by no means so great 
ashesupposes. It affects most classes of our coun- 

try who have anything to affect, and those who 

have not, are frequently as loud against it as any 

other part. But the same argument would prob- 
ably apply with nearly equal force against any 
‘other measure which, in any event, might be ne- 
cessary to assert our rights and vindicate our com- 
mercial interests. In the event of war, (which 
the gentleman allows must sometimes be resorted 
to,) the seaboard and frontier sentlements, being 
most exposed, must be subject to the greatest dep- 
redations, and experience the severest pressure. 
The great towns may be bombarded, their prop- 
erty ravaged, and their habitations levelled with 
the ground. ‘Would our cities therefore say that 
we never must have war, even to save the coun- 
try? These partial and unequal sacrifices for the 
general good. always have been. and always must 
be,submitted to, Itarisesfrom the nature of things 
—is inevitable from: the situation of the country— 
and does not grow out of this or any other partie- 
ular course of measures; and especially ought any 
little inequalities to be submitted to, when the great 
object of the measure is to assert that particular 
interest in which the inhabitants of our cities are 
supposed by the gentleman to have a paramount 
interest. 

We are warned by the gentleman not to appeal 
to the spirit of 1776, in aid of. the general course 
of measures which have been taken in vindication 
of our rights. He tells us that the spirit of that 
day was one entirely different from that which 
governs the policy of these times; that it was a 
spirit of action, and not of passive submission— 
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‘the world; nor any molasses, sirups, paneles, coffee, or . 


Mr. Quincy here said that he had not used the 
words now imputed to him; he said the word 
embargo was not to be found in the proceedings 
of that day. 

Mr. Bacon.—I will show the gentleman. how 
much he will gain by his play upon words. [He 
then proceeded to read. from the Journals of the 
old Congress the following paragraphs from the 
non-importation and non-exportation asscciation 
of the Colonies, entered into by Congress, and 
recommended to the Colonies. ] 

Mr. Quincy-asked what was the date of those 
proceedings ? 

Mr. Bacon answered, October 20, 1774. 

Mr. Quincy said, his expression was, that no 
such measure was taken in 1776, 

Mr. Bacon.—The gentleman is welcome to his 
hair-breadth escapes and his repeated explanations. 
I will soon bring him down to 1775—~a period not 
very unlike 1776 in its principles and objects; nor 
isa non-exportation measure altogether different 
from an embargo. : 

[The following are the paragraphs referred to:] 

«To obtain redress of these grievances, which threat- 
ened. destruction to the lives, liberty, and property of 
His Majesty’s subjects in North America, we are of 
opinion that a non-importation, non-consumption, and 
non-exportation agreement, faithfully adhered to, will 
prove the most specdy, effectual, and peaceable meas- 
ure. And therefore we do, for ourselves, and the‘inhab- 


itants of the several colonies, whom we represent, firmly 


agree and associate, under the sacred ties of virtue, 
honor, and love of our ‘country, as follows: 

“1, That, from and after the. Ist day of December 
next, we will not import into British America, from 
Great Britain or Ireland, any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, whatsoever; or, from any other place, any such 
goods, wares, or merchandise, as shall have been ex- 
ported from Great Britain or Ireland. Nor will we, after 
that day, import any East India tea from any part of 


pimento, from the British plantations or from Domin- 
ica; nor wines from Madeira or the Western Islands, 
nor foreign indigo.” 

«4, The earnest desite we have not to injure our 
fellow-subjects in Great-Britain, Ireland, and the West 
Indies, induces us to suspend a non-ex portation until 
the tenth day of September, 1775; at which time, if the 
said acts and parts of acts of the British Parliament, 
hereinafter mentioned, are not repealed, we will not 
directly or indirectly export any merchandise or com- 
modity whatsoever to Great Britain, Ireland, or the 
West Indies, except rice to Europe.” 


This was in 1774. Again, on the Ist August. 
1775, I find this further resolution : 

« Resolved, That, under the prohibition, in the said 
association contained, to export to or import from the 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, this Congress in- 
tends to comprise all exportation to or importation from 
the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, and 


“Man, and evcty European island settlement within the 


British dominions; and that, under the denomination 
of the West Indies, this Congress means. to compre- 
hend all the West India islands, British and foreign, 
to whatever State, Power, or Prince, belonging, or by 
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whomsoever governed ; and also the Summer islands, 
Bahama islands, Berbicia and Surinam on the Main, 
and every island and settlement within the latitude of 
the southern line of Georgia and the equator.” - 

Thus far, sir, did the patriots of ’76 commence 
their resistance to. foreign subjugation by an em- 
bargo, and I was: indeed surprised to hear my 
colleague endeavoring in this point of view to 
contrast the policy of that period and the present 
one, and now shielding himself. from his error 
under a mere play upon the words by which, at 
different periods, the same measure happened to 
be called. I repeat it, then, that the spirit of the 
Reyolution is not inaptly invoked at this crisis, 
nor are the measures of 1808 dishonored by a 
comparison with those of 176. The objects of 
that day and of this are substantially the same, 
and I trust that the same ulterior measures, and 
the same spirit will be found, if necessary, to 
carry us through the struggle. 

But the gentleman protests against the sugges- 
tion of our having to pay tribute under the Brit- 
ish. orders, being brought into the debate to influ- 
ence our prejudices, or alarm our apprehensions; 
he calls it the mere stalking-horse of party, and 
begs that it may be put out of, the debate. He 
will excuse us if we cannot consent to lay aside 
in complaisance to bim a consideration which 
this House and this nation never can and never 
ought to overlook. He does not deny that such 
is the requirement of the British Government; 
that our exports before they can go from this 
country.to the Continent of Europe shall first 
enter at a British custom-house, and pay a duty 
to be fixed by that Government; but, says he, 
there is no danger that our merchants will ever 
pay it, because, by the French decrees, the very 
circumstance of their coming from England and 
paying the duty, subjects them to confiscation as 
soon.as they shall arrive at a continental port. 
But the gentleman well knows that such.of our 
merchants as have been allured by an improper 
thirst for gain, have long been: in the habit of 
going with their cargoes from England to the 
Continent, notwithstanding the decrees; contri-. 
ving by false and forged papers, purporting to be 
made out from American custom-houses, to con- 
ceal the factof their having actually sailed from 
England. This-is a thing now of public noto- 
riety. Theré is, 1 am told, more than one in- 
stance of the official evidence of it in this city, 
and it is proved by British publications of the 
highest authority to have for some time been a 
course of business-extensively pursued; and it is: 
even said that there are in London offices where 
all the necessary papers for a vessel sailing from 
all the principal ports in the United States are to 
be purchased by the ream. ‘What, then, has the 
commander of an American vessel, anxious to 
make a profitable voyage to the Continent of 
Europe, and- unable to get there directly on ac- 
count of the: British, orders, to do, but what it is 
proved too-many of them have’ been in the habit 
of doing for a long time: visit Great Britain, 
pay ‘the duty required upon his cargo by the acts 
of Parliament, parchasehis forged papers giving 


him the appearance of coming directly from an — 
American port, and thus complete his fraudulent 
voyage. But, says. the gentleman, we can by 
our laws prohibit this procedure, and effectually 
punish and prevent those who would otherwise 
be base enough Lo attempt it; is this to be believed, 
sir? He had but a little before told us that the 
temptations of profit to evade our embargo laws | 
were so great, that our merchants could not. be 
expected to resist them ; that it was too much to 
require of human nature, and we could not there- 
fore execute these laws on our own soil. Task 
whether the temptations of a profitable voyage 
to the Continent—and vastly profitable they are 
when they can be got through with—will not 
render it quite as difficult for those upon whom 
they operate to resist them, and whether we can 
expect to repress this spirit of cupidity in our 
citizens three thousand miles off, more easily, 
than when they are upon our own shores? Cer- 
tainly not. This disgraceful tribute, therefore, 
will be paid, and the consideration of it is a just 
and serious subject for our attention. 

In answer to the inquiry which the gentleman 
very properly anticipated would be pressed upon, 
him in relation to the course which in his judg- 
ment ought originally to have been pursued, in- 
stead of the one which he so much reprobates, 
he very modestly tells us, that it is not forhim,a 
solitary individual, to offer his projects for the 
Government, though our course, he adds, is as 
clear as the milky way, if we would but see it. 
Sir, the honorable gentleman is not generally. so 
over modest that he dare not even hint his pro- 
jects to the House; nor indeed ought he to be. 
His talents and information will entitle him to 
assume a very different attitude, and he is gener- 
ally not very backward in assuming it. If heor 
his friends have in truth some grand specific 
which would at once cure all the diseases of the 
nation, surely it is but a duty of patriotism in 
them to bring it forward, and let the nation see” 
it. When they are in the habit of reprobating: 
every other measure that canbe proposed or... 
adopted, we have a clear right to demand. of 
them their project; we have a right‘ to ferret. - 
them out of their lurking holes, and in the name 
of the nation, to demand a disclosure; but there’ 
is no danger of their disclosing. that. which they 
have not to disclose. They know fall well, that. 
in the peculiar state of this country and of the 
world, it is out of human power to point out.any 
course which shall at- once assert our rights, and - 
not press upon the popular pulse and the.general 
interest. Itis safest, therefore, to deal in general 
assertions. . The gentleman is. willing generally 
not to submit; he would resist—but how? Why. 
possibly it may be war. The gentleman con- 
demns general abstract forms of legislation, as 
the general resort of weakness and folly. Ido 
not think so of his géneral unspecified profes- 
sions in relation to this subject; on the: other 
hand they are in-my view the expedient of art, 
of address, and of cunning, for the purpose ‘of 


‘avoiding responsibility and commitment, and so 


must be received by the nation. 
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In conclusion I will only add, that J am re- 
joiced that we are likely at last to unite in one 
position; that the edicts which have been levelled 
at usare an unquestionable violation of the rights, 
honor, and independence of our country, and 
thatthey are not to be submitted to. 1 trust that 
the nation will follow us in this determination, 
and that like them, after having exhausted every 
other means of conciliation, and tried every other 
alternative, if they shall continue still to be 
driven from one stage of oppression to another, 
until having retreated to the very wall, they can 
consisténtly submit to aggression no longer ; that 
they will then, like their fathers of 1776, without 
waiting to estimate’ the exact amount of their 
means, resolve at all events to vindicate their 


unquestionable rights, and trust to the sword for t 


their defence. 

Mr.-Bacon concluded by saying, that as the 
question of the future continuance of the em- 
bargo had been expressly left open by the com- 
mittee, so he did not wish to be understood. as 
expressing any opinion on that point. Hismotive 
in rising had been principally to vindicate the 
report of the select committee from the attacks 
of his colleague, to repel his animad versions upon 
its past policy and operation, and to notice some 
of the particular allusions to himself. 

Mr. Suoan said he should not, in asking the 
attention of the Committee to the remarks to 
which be was-about to make, attempt to follow 
the observations of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts who had preceded him; and he hoped 
that ‘his: honest confession that he neither arro- 
gated to himself the eloquence or information of 
that gentleman, would be an excuse for his blun- 
dering along in that manner of which he was 
capable. He first observed, that he had waited 


“ with great anxiety and much impatience to hear | 


the commencement of a debate, which, from the 
importance of the subject and the suffering situa- 
tion of his beloved country, he had expected 


would have been commenced in the first week of 


this important session, He had been rejoiced, 
therefore, to hear the resolution early brought for- 
ward by his worthy friend from Vermont, but 
was sorry that, at that time, observations had 
been made calculated to rouse into action all the 
angry passions which are so injurious to free dis- 
cussion. This being his opinion, and having 
always entertained the opinion that more advan- 
tage was to be gained by discussing coolly, than 
in retorting with virulence and pursuing with 
precision, the arguments of others, he should make 
but little or no allusion to the observations of 
gentlemen who had preceded him. Mr. S. said 
he should— 

Ist. Briefly notice an observation of his friend 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Quincy.) 


Qdly. He should state his objections to the em- 
bargo laws as they now stood. 

3dly: He should give his opinion of the effect 
of these laws on foreign nations. 


Athly. He would consider their operation on 
ourselves; and 


5thly, and lastly, conclude with a few miscella. 
neous observations. 

First, my friend from Massachusetts observed, 
that when one cheek had been slapped by Great 
Britain we have turned the other. Hearing this 


| observation, I was induced to look minutely into 


the Message of the President of the United States 
to see whether this be true or not; and, having 
done so, I beg leave to dissent from his opinion. 
The President says: : 


“Under a continuance of the belligerent measures, 
which, in defiance of laws which consecrate the rights of 
neutrals, overspread the ocean with danger, it will rest 
with the wisdom of Congress to decide on the course 
best adapted to such a state of things; and bringing 
with them, as they do, from every part of the Union, 
the sentiment of our constituents, my confidence is 
strengthened that, in forming this decision, they will, 
with an unerring regard to the essential rights and in- 


| terests of the nation, weigh and compare the painful 
| alternatives out of which a choice is to be made.” 


Now, sir, permit me to say, that this sentence 
does not warrant the construction put upon it; 
for I understand the President as having made no 
decision, but as having left the subject whoily to 
the Representatives, 

It has been argued, that there is no alternative 
at this time but embargo or war. Did I believe 
this to be the fact, I should be of an opinion very 
different from that which I now entertain. But 
I do not believe that war will necessarily follow 
a removal of the embargo. I find, by reference 
to the fourth volume of the laws of the United 
States, that matters were carried to such a height 
between this country and France ten years ago, 
that the vessels were permitted to arm for their 
protection. What was the consequence of this? 
Did war ensue? In my apprehension it did not. 
I say, in my apprehension, because I recollect, at 
the last session, the House was divided in opinion 
as to the meaning of the word “war;” for some 
said. we were at war last session, and others said 
we were not. In my opinion, therefore, as war 
did not follow the arming our merchant vessels, 
neither will it follow the removal of the em- 
bargo. , 

ĮI will now state my Constitutional objection to 
the law. Inthe Constitution l find a power given 
to the Congress of the United States “to regulate 
commerce.” Thisis the only section from which 
the power of laying an embargo‘is derived. Now 
I address myself to the plain understanding of 
every member in the House, and ask whether the 
power to regulate be a power to annihilate? Ex- 
pressing myself in my unlearned way, suppose I 
employ a man a number of days to regulate my 
orchard, do I authorize him to cutitdown? Cer- 
tainly not. There isa power given to Commis- 
sioners of this city to regulate the markets; have 
they, therefore, a right to prohibit them? { con- 
tend not; they are appointed to keep them in 
order,and improve them. I would not be under- 
stood as saying that Congress have not a power 
to lay an embargo for a short time; but I do con- 
tend that they have not power to pass a law with- 
out limitation. I voted for the first embargo law 
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and for two supplements. Many members can 
bear me witness, that I opposed the third, and 
could I have voted upon the whole at that time, | 
I would rather have voted against them than | 
have voted for that supplementary law, which I | 
considered oppressive and ruinous to the citizens 
of the United States. I considered it as acting 
unequally, and therefore unjustly ; as much so 
as if Congress were to pass a law prohibiting the 
citizens of the United States from the interior of 
Pennsylvania or New York from taking their 
produce from their field or garden to carry it to 
market; and if any member in this House can 
satisfy me that there is any substantial difference 
between this, and prohibiting persons who had 
laid out their all in purchasing coasting vessels 
from carrying produce from one port to another, 
then I may be convinced that the third supple- 
ment was’proper. I was willing to apply Con- 
stitutional power to prevent our citizens from ex- 
porting to a foreign market; but I would not 
prevent them from carrying produce to any place | 
they conceived most convenient and ready, when 
the embargo should be raised, to make the most | 
of it. > 
I will now give my opinion of the effect which 
this law has had upon foreign nations. I will not 
dwell upon the causes which produced it, nor the 
motives which induce others now to wish a con- 
-tinuance of it, for I believe the Representatives 
of the people never to have any other object in 
view than the publie good. I conceive, however, 
that this measure has been pleasing to the British 
Government, for the reason that that Government 
has always been jealous of our commercial pros- 
perity. The glorious luminary of Heaven is not 
more obvious to my view than that measure is 
giving them all that they wish. Methinks I hear 
them felicitating themselves on the arrival of the 
blessed time when they should not only occupy 
every sea, but become the carriers of the whole 
world. The embargo I consider as calculated to 
favor their purpose. Spain is nobly contending 
for her rights, and this I say, because I think every 
nation under Heaven is entitled to a choice of 
its Government;.and the embargo prohibits our 
furnishing them with supplies. It also. prohibits 
the export to St. Domingo, and other places 
against which we have no cause of complaint, 
and which the Emperor Napoleon is endeavoring 
to subjugate. Therefore I consider it perfectly 
congenial at this. time to the will of the Emperor 
of the French, while England is at the same 
time enjoying that trade to St. Domingo and 
elsewhere, which would be extremely beneficial 
to us. oy An 
Now as to its effects upon ourselves, I consider 
itas acting partially and unequally upon differ- 
ent parts of the country, and that it must,in a 
short time, if continued, reduce to distress a large 
portion of the industrious part of the community. 
I mean those who have purchased land which 
they cannot pay for, those whose dependence and 
usual occupation is fishing, those who are solely 
employed in the coasting trade, and the seamen 
employed in conveying produce; as much they 
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f Congress were to pass a 
law that the farmer or planter should farm or 
plant no more. In making these observations, I 
conceive that I am fully justified by sentiments 
which I have gathered from a large portion of 
citizens, particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
which ranks as one of the first in the Union. J 
live near them, and think it.my duty to inform 
the House that, for months before I left home, I 
was wearied with the cries of those suffering from 
the embargo, and hoping that something might 
be done for them. One woman says, “my hus- 
band has been out of employ so long, the family 
is starving; the embargo has ruined us; we oan- 
not live over the winter.” These cries, Mr. 8. 
said, met his ears, and he always hoped to be sen- 
sible to the sufferings of the weak, and to be able 
to plead their cause. a 

Mr. S. adverted to the late elections in Penn- 
sylvania, which he said were no proof of the ap- 
probation by the people of the embargo. . He said 
that whatever he might be considered elsewhere, 
he was in the city of Philadelphia considered a 
Democratic Republican, and that the Republi- 
cans there said to him, if not to others, “ we will 
support our principles; but we hope something 
will be done for us, for we cannot support the 
embargo.” Mr. 8. deprecated the making this a 
question of party. Did he come here to legislate 
for Democratic Republicans only? No; and it 
would hurt his feelings as much to hear the cries 
of the wife of a poor suffering Federalist as of 
the wife of a Democratic Republican. 

Mr. S. concluded with miscellaneous remarks 
of some length. He exhorted the Representa- 
tives not to take a partial view; each of them 
ought to look widely around him in the perform- 
ance of his legislative duty ; to resemble Him, ac- 
cording to the poet, ; 

u Who sees with equal eye; as God of all, 
«A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 


He alluded again to the distress.in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere; spoke of theenormous and usurious 
interest he had of late known to be paid on money; 
stated the evil consequences of permitting the 
dishonest violators of the laws to make fortunes 
at the expense of honest citizens, and its tendency. 
to promote evasion of revenue laws hereafter. 
He hinted at-the danger of opposition to the laws 
from citizens with arms in their bands, and finally 
observed that he wished the embargo laws wholly 
repealed; though he might be indaced to vote for 
any measure which should be thought proper to 
supply their place. ` 

Mr. Smug said he just rose to express his feel- 
ings at the fatherly regard the. gentleman (Mr. 
Stoan) had manifested for the people of Penn- 
sylvania. He had expected, however, that he 
would have furnished the House with an account 
of the state of the people in his own district. It 
was a little strange that the city of Philadelphia, 
which had two Representatives on the floor, 
should have chosen the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey as the organ for communicating their com- 
plaints tothe House. From them there had been 
no complaint. Indeed, there had been no petition 
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or remonsirance from the State of Pennsylvania | of legislation, of ordaining and executing their 
respecting the embargo. Perhaps the reason the {own Government—a right to pursue their own 
gentleman from New Jersey was applied to was, | happiness—to cultivate their own fields—to man- 
the great weight which it was known he had in | ufacture articles, such as.may be deemed proper, 
the House. But with respect to Penusylvania jand to navigate the ocean, in the exercise of 
the Government might be easy. He pledged him- | commerce, agreeably to public law and publie 
self that that State would support Government | reason. “In the beginning, the ocean was com- 
in all Constitutional and necessary measures, not- |‘ posed of elementary particles, free and voluble; 
withstanding what had been said by the gentle- | ‘being part of the great donation to the human 
man from New Jersey. : ‘family, and rolling on the shores of islands and 
Mr. Stoan said he would just observe that this | ‘continents, it presents itself for use. The ocean. 
was the first time that he had ever heard that æ ‘isthe right and common property, and the great 
member from any particular State could not give |‘ road of all nations who may choose to use it.” 
his opinion as to any other State in the Union. | The late edicts of Great Britain and France 
Mr. Raza, of Tennessee, said that the report of | stated in the report, are the cause of the-resolu- 


the committee to whom had been referred that | tion now under consideration. An object of the. 


part of the Message of the President, which re- | resolution is to pledge every citizen, and every 
spected our foreign relations, was now out before State and Territory of the United States, mu- 
the sovereign people of the United States; and | tually and reciprocally to each other, in the sup- 
while their Representatives were deliberating | port and maintenance of the rights, honor, and 
concerning it they also were considering and | independence of these United States—" for, (in 
making their opinions ofit. ‘thelanguage of the report,) the question forevery 

It is desirable, said he, that this first resolution | ‘citizen now is, whether he will rally round the 
may have the support of every gentleman in.this | ‘ Government of his choice, or enlist under foreign 
House, and that there may be a concurrence on | ‘banners; whether he will be for his country or 
the reasons which will decide the vote of this |‘ against his country?” An effect of the resolu- 


Committee on this resolution. tion, if agreed to, will be confidence of the citi-. 


zens mutually in each other, and they will be, 
as they are, and ought to be, “a band of brothers.” 
There is reason to believe that various reports, 
the offspring of discord, and injurious to the Uni- 
ted States, have occasionally, by accident or de- 
sign, reached foreign Powers; the resolution, if 
adopted, will have powerful effect in evidencin 
the unreasonableness and inconsistency of all 
such reports. 

Mr. R. said by the word edicts, used in this 
resolution, he understood all the Proclamations, 


This resolution is a proposition deduced from 
the facts stated in the report; the report is a con- 
cise and correct statement of the case between 
the’ United States and Great Britain, and be- 
tween the United States and France, respect- 
ively. It virtually is au appeal on behalf of the 
United States, and a declaration or manifest to 
all the world. It is not a declaration of inde- 
pendence; but a declaration is implied in the 
proposition, that is to say, the rights, honor, and 
independence of the United States are violated 
by the late edicts of Great Britain and France, 
and the United States cannot submit to the said 
edicts. To declare the United States. of America 
free, sovereign, and independent, does not remain 
to be done. On the fourth day of July, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
six, the United States of America were declared 
free, sovereign, and independent—that declara- 
tion was made with the noise of drums, the sound 
of trumpets, the thunder of artillery, and the 
shouts of:thousands of brave men in arms. The 
sound of- that declaration was loud and strong; | forced on board of British armed vessels, and 
it passed-over and vibrated on the shores of the | therein compelled to fight against nations with 
Atlantic, bounding the nations of Europe. The} whom their country is not at war, speak and an- 
nations heard the sound, and all, except .one,{swer. Property to the amount of many millions 
(Great Britain,) hailed with welcome the origin | of dollars belonging to. citizens of the United 
and rise of this new nation in the West, and said | States engaged in lawful commerce, consistent 
“letit be perpetual.” Great Britain itself, after | with the principles of public reason, has been 
a bloody seven years’ war, was compelled to ac- | captured on the ocean, and condemned by Courts 
knowledge, in due form, by solemn treaty, that | of Admiralty, in pursuance of the same edicts; 
the United States of America were free, sove- | let that property answer. If it be asked, how is 
reign, and independent, as they had declared | the honor of the United States violated by the 
themselves to be, and that declaration is engraved | edicts ?. It may be answered, that the United 
on the tablet of eternity, and will never be erased. | States, intent to preserve peace, and to continue 

The United States, sovereign and independ- | in possession of. those blessings which constitute 
ent, have certain attributes and properties, and | national happiness, heretofore have not appealed 
rights, without which sovereignty cannot exist. | to the sword, but endeavored by friendly nego- 
Among these may be numbered a supreme power | tiation to obtain redress for injuries and vio- 


and all the decrees and decisions of the tribunals 
of France, which violate the rights, the honor, 
and the independence of the United States. - If it 
shall be asked, how are the rights of the United 
States violated by the edicts? Itis answered— 
the report of the committee states how. Let the 
thousands of the seafaring citizens of the United 
States who are impressed, and separated from 


Orders of Council, acts of Parliament, and deci-- 
sions. of Courts of Admiralty of Great Britain, 


their friends, families, and country, have been. 
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lences committed on them, in consequence of the | States be sacrificed? Wherever supreme legis- 
same edicts; and from the same peaceable con- | lative power is, there dwells sovereignty. What- 
duct, cause may be assumed to suppose that-the | ever nation has power to impose laws on another, 
United States will not do what is in their power | issovereign to that other. If the edicts are submit- 
to do to obtain satisfaction for injuries received, | ted to by the United States, the United States 
and to prevent in future the operation of the} will be bound by the Proclamations, Orders of 
edicts. Council, acts of Parliament, decrees and deci- 
If it be asked, how is the sovereignty of the | sions of Courts of Admiralty of foreign Powers, 
United States violated by the edicts? It isan-|in making, enacting, and . ordaining, whereo 
swered, by the Constitution of the United States | they, the United States, had no voice. Where 
the Congress have power to establish an uniform | this state of national existence begins, national 
rule of naturalization ; that several persons, emi- | sovereignty ends, and a species of colonial or 
grants from the British dominions, have, since | territorial, or tributary existence commences. 
the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, arrived This proposition, said Mr. R., is a resolution 
in the United States, and in pursuance of laws | properly, that is a determination; and, when 
of naturalization enacted by Congress have be- | agreed to, will be an expression of the will of this 
come citizens of the United States; notwith- | nation—a firm, immoveable, irrevocable determi- 
standing which, by a late proclamation of the | nation not to submit to the late edicts of Great: 
King of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain | Britain and France. : 
and Ireland, all such emigrants are required to] Mr. R. said he had no design to offer any 
return to the dominions of the said King ; which | amendment to the first resolution reported by the 
requisition, so far as it can, goes to make void | committee,but for argument or illustration would 
and of no effect the naturalization and citizen- | suppose a motion made to amend it, by striking 
ship of the same persons, and to contravene and | out the syllable “not,” in the word “cannot,” in, 
repeal the laws in virtue whereof they became | the first line of the resolution, so that it might 


citizens, and to supersede and overthrow the| then read—“ Resolved, That the United States 
Constitution, and Government, and sovereignty | can, without a sacrifice of their rights, honor, and | 
of the United States. ` independence, submit ‘to the late edicts of Great 
If the edicts of Great Britain and France are | Britain and France.” And suppose that amend- 
submitted to, what rights of the United States | ment was agreed to, and this resolution so amend- 
will be sacrificed? The neutral rights of the | ed, should, together. with the report, go out to the 
United States will be destroyed, and the right of | sovereign people of this nation for their inspec-. 
navigating on the ocean, consistent with the} tion and approbation; what would they think? 
rules of: public reason, will be annihilated, and | What would they say? What would they do? 
their commerce will be subservient to the rules, | What would they not do? What would they not 
regulations, and laws of foreign Powers. inflict on us, their Representatives, for agreein 
The United States, by the ever to be remem- | on their behalf tosuch a dishonorable resolution 
bered Declaration of Independence; took high | They would, and justly too, hurl vengeance on 
ground among the nations of the earth. The| our devoted heads for sacrificing their rights, 
great men who, on behalf of this nation, signed | their honor, and their independence. Let us be- 
their names to that declaration—their successors | ware; the never-sleeping eye of the mighty spirit 
and followers, and citizens of every rank, who | of this injured nation is watching and observing 
carried on the mighty work of Revolution, and | us, is marking and noting down all our conduct. - 
in any manner.assisted therein,persevered against | This first resolution, Mr. R. said, is a complete _ 
all opposition, and finally succeeded in the estab- | text—every word of it is expressive—it is ex- 
lishment of this nation on the high ground which , pressive of all the injuries, outrages, and oppres- 
had been taken and manifested to all the world, | sions, that these United States have, for many 
in the same Declaration of Independence. A | years past, endured from unjust and overbearing 
submission to the edicts will be descending from | force and power. To add to or subtract from. 
the high: stand taken by the Declaration of In- | this resolution would destroy it; and'every pro- 
dependence, and a sacrifice of the honor of the | posed amendment mast have that object in whole 
United States. Mr. R. said, let the members of | or in part in view. : 
this House read the Declaration of Independ-; Mr. R. said he had not been able to please 
ence—let them read the last paragraph of that | himself in doing justice to the merits of the reso- 
declaration—let every citizen of the United | lution; that he had stated only some of its great 
States. read it—and then let every one lay his | outlines, and must submit a further elucidation 
hand on his breast and ask himself, am I pre- | of it to any gentleman better prepared who may 
-pared to depart and déscend from the state and | think proper to do it. He said he considered 
situation which the great and good men who | the resolution under consideration all important 
effected the Revolution placed me on? If there) at this particular time more peculiarly. so—an 
be any one who will openly say and avow, that | that it would have his support. ; 
“he is willing and prepared to descend from that} Mr. R. said he did not wish to make a text of 
state of national honor, let him say so—let him | any observation of any gentleman; but as the 
speak out, that he may be known. word tribute had been mentioned, and some gen- 
If the edicts are submitted to, how or in what | tleman had said that that word ought to be dis- 
manner will the independence of the United | carded and dismissed from the debate, it was not 
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his inclination to dismiss or discard that word, 
He thought the term appropriate—that the word 
tribute was nearly synonymous with the word 
tax or toll—that ifa man is authorized by law to 
fix a turnpike on a highway or great road, and 
to collect from travellers a certain sum of money, 
that is called tax or toll. If a man is possessed 
of force and power sufficient to enable him arbi- 
trarily or despotically to establish a turnpike gate 
ona highway, and to compel every passenger to 
pay to hima sum of money, say one dollar, for 
liberty to travel on the road to pass through the 
gate, that dollar in that case may properly be 
called tribute. 
Mr. R. said, he contended that the ocean was 
a highway of nations, and if any one nation, for 
instance Great Britain, was possessed of maritime 
power and force sufficient to compel any other 
nation engaged in commerce to land its produce 
and pay tax or duty for it, to have liberty to con- 
vey it on the ocean to any third nation, that tax 
or duty may be properly denominated tribute; 
because the nation paying it is by superior force 
and power compelled to pay it to that nation 
` who, by force, has arbitrarily and despotically, 
and contrary to public reason, erected an imagi- 
nary turnpike on the ocean to the complete de- 
struction of all neutral commerce, and to effect 
and establish a perfect system of universal com- 
-mercial monopoly. Mr. R.said he admitted that 
the maritime power of Great Britain was supe- 
rior, that it extended over the ocean from the 
rising to the setting sun, and from the frozen 
ocean in the South to the frozen ocean in the 
North; but that notwithstanding this, he never 
would agree that the United States shall submit 
to the edicts of Great Britain. He said he also 
admitted that the power of France on the Con- 
tinent of Europe was superior ; notwithstanding 
that, he would never agree that the United 
States shall submit to the edicts of France. He 
said itywas his opinion, and he firmly believed, 
that the sovereignty and independence of the 
United. States were placed on a firm and im- 
moveable foundation, and could not be overturned, 
and that they would be rising. in virtue, honor, 
in: greatness, in power, and in national happi- 
ness and felicity, when some of the nations who 
now oppress them would be sinking into corrup- 
tion, mouldering. into ruin, and blotted out, ex- 
cept in remembrance. Nations, in respect to ex- 
istence, he said, are as. trees in the forest; the 
loftiest, proudest oak, that has stood firm against 
the storms of ages, originating from an acorn, 
vegetating to greatness, and lifting its high head 
“to the heavens, at length attains its utmost—de- 
cay begins, corruption progresses, it tumbles down 
from its height, and lays prostrate on parent 
earth; there it dissolves and returns to ifs pristine 
indiscriminate condition. 
When Mr. R. had concluded, 3 
Mr. Coox-moved that the Committee rise and 
report progress—negatived, 55 to 50. 
Mr. Ranvoupa begged leave to renew the mo- 
tion that the Committee now rise, report progress, 
cand ask leave to sit again. He did this froma 


knowledge that some gentlemen had already left 
the House from -indisposition, and others would 
soon follow their example, unless the Committee 
would indulge them by rising. 

The motion was carried, ayes 71, and the House 
immediately adjourned. 


Weonespay, November 30. 


On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 

Ordered, That the Message of the President of 
the United States, of the sixth of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, and a report 
of the Secretary of State of the fourteenth of De- 
cember last, relative to a claim of the legal rep- 
resentatives of the late Caron de Beaumarchais, 
with the documents accompanying the same, be 
referred to the Committee of Claims.} 

Mr. D. R. WittiaMs, after a few prefatory ob- 
servations, offered the following resolutions, the 

| first of which was referred to the Committee of 
| Commerce.and Manufactures, but not acted on, 
last session: 

« Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
= of prohibiting the entry of any vessel into the Uni- 


ted States from any port or place, to which a vessel of 
the United States is not admitted by permanent regu- 
lations of the Government owning such port or place, 
or by treaty. 

«“ Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of prohibiting the masters, commanders, and own- 
ers of vessels of the United States from receiving Brit- 
ish licenses, and of enforcing the return of all vessels 


of the United States now without the:same.” 


| These resolutions were agreed to without op- 
position. - 
The following Message, was received from the 
PRESIDENT OF tan Unrrep STATES: 
To the House of Representatives of the United States : 
According to the request of the House of Represen- 
tatives, expressed in their resolution of the twenty-fifth 
instant, I now lay before them a copy of my Procla- 
mation of thenineteenth of April last. 


Nov. 30, 1809. TH. JEFFERSON. 
By the President of the United States. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


‘Whereas information has been received that sundry 
persons are combined or combining and confederating 
together on Lake Champlain, and in the country thereto 
adjacent, for the purpose of forming insurrections against 
the authority of the laws of the United States, for op- 
posing the same and obstructing their execution, and 
that such combinations are too powerful to be suppressed 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by the 
power vested in the Marshals by the laws of the United 
States: 

Now, therefore, to the end that the authority of the 
laws may be maintained, and that those concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly in any insurrection or combination 
against the same may be duly warned, I have issued 
this my Proclamation, hereby commanding such insur- 
gents, and all concerned in such combinatious, instantly 
and without delay to disperse and retire peaceably to 
their respective abodes. And I do hereby further re- 
quire and command all officers having authority, civil 
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or military, and all other persons, civil and military, who 
shall be found within the vicinage of such insurrections 
or combinations, to be aiding and assisting, by all ‘the 
means in their power, by force of arms, or other- 
wise, to quell and subdue such insurrections or combi- 
nations, to seize upon all those therein concerned, who 
shall not instantly and without delay disperse and retire 
to their respective abodes, and to deliver them over to 
the civil authority of the place, to be proceeded against 
according to law. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed to these presents, and signed 
the same with my hand. — 

Given at the City of Washington, the 19th day of 
April, 1808, and in the sovereignty and independence of 
the United States the thirty-second. 

By the President: T. JEFFERSON. 

Janes Manrson, Secretary of State. 


The said Message and Proclamation were read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The House again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations; the first resolution 
‘reported by the committee still under considera- 
tion, as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the United States cannot, without | 


a sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, 
submit to the late edicts of Great Britain and France.” 

Mr. Jonnson said, that in discussing this sub- 
ject he should-consider the whole subject of for- 
eign relations before the Committee. The first 
resolution he considered of primary importance, 
as containing a solemn declaration that the edicts 
of the two mighty. belligerents of Europe were 
violations of our honor, our independence, and 
our sovereignty. An unanimous expression of 
this sentiment, said he, would give us confidence 
in- each other; it will be a sacred pledge of all 


parties to resist: these degrading encroachments; 


difference ,of opinion would then be manifested 
but as the means of saving this nation from the 
impending calamity. The whole nation would 
understand this declaration, that he who is not 
for-us is against us—no neutrals, There can be 
no middle ground. The line should be drawn, 
that the friends and enemies of this country 
should be known; that the persecuted foreigner 
who left his native home to escape the iron yoke 
of despotism, may be distinguished from foreign 
agents and emissaries settled among us for the 
purposes of disaffection; and that American news- 
papers differing only as to-the means of national 
security may be known from the seditious hire- 
lings of foreign gold, whose daily avocation is 
the abuse of. our Government, and the justifica- 
tion of foreign aggression. 

To prove the great design of the French Em- 
peror, we refer to the execution of the Berlin de- 
cree—unfriendly vexations-of our trade in the 
Mediterranean and the English channel ; the de- 
struction of our merchant vessels upon the high 
seas by fire; the Milan and Bayonne decrees, 
under which our vessels have been detained and 
their cargoes confiscated. ` 

To prove the deliberate hostility of the British 


Cabinet towards the United States, we refer to'a 
catalogue of outrages of still deeper dye, and as 
to the quantum, of tenfold magnitude—a, hostility - 
coeval with the birth of this nation, Without 
magnanimity in prosperity, unadmonished’by ad- 
versity, her conduct has been the same. Talk 
not of her conflict for existence. In the years 
1791, °92, °93, °94, when she had to battle the 
combined Powers of Europe against France, 
haughty and imperious, our country fell a sacri- 
fice to the cupidity of her cruisers, and our sea- 
men were dragged into slavery upon British ships 
of war. And since the scene has been changed, 
and Napolean leads the same Continental Con- 
federacy against England, her conduct has been 
the same—our seamen still impressed, and our 
commerce put under tribute. 

I am more than astonished to see this House 
therefore inundated by every mail with publica- 
tions from the East, declaring that we have no 
cause of complaint against Great Britain ; that 
we should'rescind the proclamation of interdict 
against British armed vessels; that we should 
repeal the non-importation law; that the embargo 
should be taken off as to Great Britain; that we 
should go to war with France; that punctilio 
prevents a settlement of our differences with 
Great Britain; inviting the people to violate and 
disregard the embargo, to put the laws and the 
Constitution at defiance, and rise in rebellion. 

These considerations induced me to examine 
this matter, and to prove to every honest Ameri- 
can, what we all believe in this place, that the 
object of one Power is to destroy our neutrality 
and involve us in the convulsing wars of Europe; 
and the object of the other, a monopoly of our 
commerce, and the destruction of our freedom 
and independence. Let evidence as conelusive 
as holy writ put the enemies of this insulted 
country to shame. Weare informed-by our Min- 
ister in. London, (Mr. Monroe,) in a communi- 
cation dated August, 1807, that a war party of 
powerful combination and influence existed in 
Great Britain, who wanted to extend their rav- 
ages to this country; that we could not- make 
ealculations upon the justice of Great Britain} 
that in her many assumptions of powerand prin- 
ciple she would yield but from the-absolute ne- 
cessity. Who.is this war party? The British 
navy, to whom we have opened our ports, ‘and 
extended all the hospitalities of a generous'na~ 
tion; while in the enjoyment of which that very 
navy waged war against our unoffending citi- 
zens. The ship owners, the Hastand West India 
merchants, and what cause have they for war? 
The enterprising citizens of the United States 
have been their rivals and superiors. in a lawful 
and profitable commerce; and, lastly, political 
characters of high consideration. These com- 
pose this war party. In January,’ 1804, in an 
official communication of Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Monroe is charged with the suppression of im- 
pressment-as his primary object; 2d, the defini- 
tion. of blockade; 3d, the reduction of the list of 
contraband; 4th, the-enlargement of our trade 
with hostile colonies. The negotiation opens 
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and what is done? With industry and exertion 
our Minister was unable to bring the British 
Cabinet to any amicable arrangement. _ Lords 
Hawkesbury, Harrowby, Mulgrave, and Mr. Fox, 
succeeded each other. and every attempt to nego- 
tiate was in vain. Each of them brings expres- 
sions of good will and good disposition towards 
the United States, and a wish for amicable ar- 
rangement, But these professions and disposi- 
tions evaporate in invitations to the country and 
the city—in promises and procrastinations. To- 
day we are amused with a conversation at the 
foreign office, which animates with a lively 
hope—to-morrow hope is swallowed up in des- 
pair—and the third day announces some new in- 
jury. Affairs on the Continent now call the at- 
tention of the British Ministry, and with every 
disposition of good will there must be a pause. 
In this amicable pause business required that our 
Minister should go to Old Spain; but upon his 
return to England, what astonishment seized his 
mind at the sad spectacle the changing scenes 
presented. Under the old rule of °56, and other 
interpolations upon public law, our merchant 
vessels are swept from the bosom of the ocean 
without notice, by British cruisers, and carried 
into British ports for condemnation. But why 
this change? A coalition had been formed in the 
North against France. British gold effected it. 
Russia and Austria had combined against France, 
and here the hopes of England rested. 
But we all know het hopes were blasted. This 
is the reason why the blow was aimed, and your 
commerce sacrificed. The remonstrances of our 
Minister could not keep pace with new aggres- 
sions. This temporizing policy of England, and 
the destruction of our commerce, buried party 
spirit in America for the moment, and produced 
‘an indignant. protest against her conduct from 
the great commercial cities in the Union, in 
which their lives and their property were pledged 
to support the Government in meastres of just 
retaliation. And on this occasion the merchants 
of Boston requested the President-to send a spe- 
cial Envoy to England, to give a greater solem- 
nity to our claims of indemnity and future secu- 
rity. ‘The cause of the merchants became a com- 
mon canse, and the non-importation law was 
enacted, and Mr. Pinkney sent as a special Min- 
‘ister, agreeably to request. Let the commercial 
interest cease to complain. — It is for them princi- 
pally that we now suffer. These deeply-inflicted 
wounds upon the commerce of America, engulph- 
ed for a moment the consideration of the primary 
object of Mr. Monroe’s mission—the impressment 
of seamen—and it would seem, that when our 
Minister pressed one great subject of complaint, 
some greater outrage was committed to draw our 
attention from the former injury. Thus the un- 
availing exertions of our Minister for upwards of 
_two years at the Court of St. James, eventuated 
jn an extraordinary mission, and the non-impor- 
tation law; a measure of retaliation, and which 
rendered us less dependent upon a foreign Gov- 
ernment for such articles as can be manufactured 
zt home. To bring further evidence of British 


hostility, let us attend a little to the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Fox. He came into office about the 
ist of February. On the 31st of May, informa- 
tion was received in London of the extra mission 
of Mr. Pinkney.. Mr. Monroe, therefore, had an 
opportunity of about four months with Mr. Fox 
| to settle our differences, without any interruption, 
i not even the ideal one which has been suggested, 
as giving a temporary siay to the negotiation, 
viz: the waiting the arrival of Mr. Pinkney. The 
| United States had a right to expect something 
like justice from this able Minister, because he 
entertained a sincere desire to conciliate the 
friendship of this nation by acts of justice. But 
in this just expectation we were disappointed, 
The hostility of other members of the Cabinet 
with whom he was associated, was the real cause 
of difficulty, joined perhaps with his sudden in- 
disposition and death. Mr. Fox acknowledged 
our right to the colonial trade; he promised to 
stop the capture and condemnation of our mer- 
chant vessels; but when pressed to answer our 
complaints in writing, he promised, put broke that 


: and ultimately refused to give any or- 


ders with respect to the capture and condemna- 
tion of our vessels. Thus the golden apple was 
presented to our grasp, and then snatched forever 
from our sight. ` 

Now let the Committee attend to the chapter 
of negotiation, which produced the rejected treaty. 
First, the subject of blockade is proposed, and a 
definition demanded. We denied tne doctrine of 
paper breastworks, spurious and illegitimate block- 
ades, to be executed in every sea by the British 
Navy, of which our neutral rights were the vic- 
tims, Such as the blockade of the coast of Eu- 
rope from the Elbe to Brest, of the Elbe, the Wei- 
ser and Ems. The whole coast of Old Spain, of 
the Dardanelles, and Smyrna, and of Curragoa. 
Upon this subject, Great Britain would yield 
‘| nothing. g% 

2, No duty'can be laid upon American exports, 
but Great Britain imposes a duty of four per 
cent. upon her exports to the United States, under 
the name of a convoy duty; by which duty the 

| citizens of the United States pay to Great Britain 
an annual amount of $1,300,000; but upon this 
unfriendly discrimination she will yield nothing. 

3. Upon the search of merchant vessels she 
would yield nothing. ; 

4. Upon the colonial trade she imposed new 
restrictions. She would yield nothing; a trade 
which produced the United States revenue to the 
amount of $1,300,000 per annum ; and furnished 
exports from the United States of $50,000,000 

annually. 

5. Upon the West India trade she would yield 
nothing, and upon the East India trade she im- 
posed new restrictions. 

6. Upon the impressment of seamen, the subject 
was too delicate; she was fighting for her exist- 
ence; she would yield nothing. 

7. Upon the mutual navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, so important to the Northern States, they 
would yield nothing; but would demand a mo- 
nopoly of the fur trade, and influence over the 
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` Indians within our own limits. 
chapter of negotiation. 

L turn with indignation from this to a new spe- 
cies of injury, involving the evenis connected 
with and preceding -the President’s proclamation 
interdicting the armed vessels of Great Britain 
from our waters. I allude to the conduct of the 
officers of the British navy, and the evident con- 
nivance of the British Government. I will only 
mention three prominent cases. 

ist. The Cambrian, and other British cruisers, 
commanded by Captain Bradley, who entered the 
port of New York, and in defiance of the Gov- 
ernment arrested a merchant vessel, and impressed 
into the ships of war a number of seamen and 
passengers, refused to surrender them upon de- 
mand, and resisted the officers, served with regu- 
Jar process of law, for the purpose of arresting the 
offenders. 

2d. The case of the Leander, Captain Whitby, 
with other British ‘armed vessels, hovering about 
New York, vexing the trade of that port, arrest- 
ing a coasting vessel of the United States by firing 
a cannon, which entered the vessel and killed 
John Pierce. The murder of Pierce, a fact so 
notorious, could not be proved in a sham trial in 
England, though the most unexceptionable char- 
acters are sent as witnesses from the United 
States; and not even an explanation is made to 
satisfy this country for the murder of a citizen. 
Call upon the citizens of New York, who saw 
the body of their slaughtered countryman; ask 
the mourning relatives of the murdered Pierce, 
whether he was slain ornot! But from this tragic 
scene we must turn to one-of a deeper hue. 

The attack upon the Chesapeake. This vessel 
had just left the shores of Virginia, leaving the 
British ship of war, the Leopard, enjoying the 
hospitalities of our laws. The Chesapeake was 
bound to the Mediterranean in defence of our 
rights. One hundred and seventy American tars 
were on board, who had undertaken this honora- 
ble enterprise. Unsuspicious of harm, while their 
rough cheeks were bedewed with tears in parting 
from their friends and country, their powder- 
horns empty, rods mislaid, wads too large, guns 
not primed—all was confusion. In this unhappy 
moment the messenger of death comes. The 
unfortunate Barron refuses to permit his men to 
be mustered by any but an American officer. His 
Government had given the command. This is 
the provocation. The vessel is attacked, and, 
without resistance, eight are wounded, three are 
killed, and four taken and carried into British 
service, one of whom has been hung asa male- 
factor in Nova Scotia. ` It has been said, that the 
Goddess of Liberty was born of the ocean. At 
this solemn crisis, when the blood of these-Amer- 
jean seamen mingled with the waves, then this 
sea nymph arose indignant from the ansry bil- 
lows, and, like a redeeming spirit, kindled in every 
posom-indignation and resentment. 
patriots have expressed their resentment, and the 
sound has reached the-utmost bounds of the habi- 


table world. Let a reasoning world judge whe- 


ther the President’s proclamation was too strong 


i Thus ended the 


A nation of 


for this state of things, and whether it should be 
rescinded without atonement. : 

Do the wrongs of this nation end with this 
outrage? No. Clouds thicken upon us; our 
wrongs are still increased ; during the sensibility 
of this nation, and without’ atonement for the at- 
tack upon the Chesapeake, on the 16th October, 
1807, a proclamation issues from the British Cab- 
inet respecting sea-faring persons, enlarging the: 
principles of former encroachments upon’ the 
practice of impressment. This proclamation 
makes it the indispensable duty of her naval offi- 
cers to enter the unarmed merchant vessels of 
the United States, and impress as many of the 
crew asa petty and interested naval officer may 
without trial point out as British subjects. The 
pretension is not confined to the search after de- 
serters, but extended to masters, carpenters, and 
naturalized citizens of the United States—thus 
extending their municipal laws to our merchant 
vessels and this country, and denying us the right 
of making laws upon the subject of naturalization. 
The partners of British and Scotch merchants 
can cover their property and their merchandise 
from other nations under the neutral flag of the » 
United States to Leghorn, Amsterdam, Hamburg, - 
&e. But the patriotic Irishman or Englishman 
who has sought this protecting asylum of liberty, 
are not secured by our flag from the ruthless fangs 
of a British press gang. And at this very mo- 
ment our native citizens and adopted brethren, to 
a considerable number, are doomed to the most 
intolerable thraldom in the British navy by this 
degrading practice. There the freedom of our 
citizens depends upon the mercy of naval officers 
of Great Britain; and, upon this subject, every - 
proposition for arrangement is trampled down by 
these unjust pretensions. Information was just 
received of the execution of the Berlin Decree, 
when. the papers from every quarter announced 
the existence of the British Orders in Council, ’ 
making a sweeping dash at our rightful com- 
merce. Something must be done. ‘The events 
whieh have been retraced, all pressed upon us. 
The treatment of our Minister, and his unavail- 


ing exertions; the result of the negotiation which 


gave birth to the rejected. treaty; the memorials 
of the merchants; the outrageous conduct of the 
British naval officers upon our seaboard ; the con- 
nivance at their conduct by the British Govern- 
ment; the proclamation of October 16, 18073 the 
execution of the Berlin Deeree, and the Orders in 
Council. These considerations requited the arm 
of Government, and at this inauspicious period, 
when the clouds which had so long threatened 
and darkened our political horizon gathered to a 
thick and horrible tempest, which now seemed 
about to burst upon our devoted nation, the em- 
bargo snatched our property from the storm, and 
deprived the thunderbolt of its real calamities. 
The effects of this measure at home and abroad, 
notwithstanding its inconveniences, will best at- 
test the wisdom of the measure, which will be 
increased in its efficacy by a total non importa- ` 
tion law. As a measure of coercion upon other 
nations, I not only have the strongest hopes, but 
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also a rational confidence in it, founded upon the 
most conclusive evidence. The misrepresenta- 
tions in thiscountry, the violations of the embargo, 
and the hope of changing the parties in the Uni- 
ted States, or of producing a separation *of the 
States; these miscalculations have destroyed en- 
tirely the efficacy of this measure, and been a 
main cause why Great Britain has not relaxed in 
her injustice towards America. And if we can 
rigidly enfarce this system, my confidence is un- 
` diminished, my faith strong, that the United 
States wil! have reasonable terms offered to them. 
Yet the violators of your laws have been the great 
cause why the present state of things has been 
‘protracted. They are as infamous as the cow- 
boys in the Revolution, who imbodied themselves 
to feed our enemies with the only cow of a weep- 
ing widow, or a poor soldier who was fighting 
for his country. The commerce of the United 
States with the West Indies, the Continent of 
Europe, and Great Britain, will present to this 
Committee the evidence upon which this faith is 
bottomed. The United States have furnished the 
West Indies with the essentials of existence, and 
also have afforded a market for the colonial pro- 
duce of those islands. In fact, they cannot live 
without provisions from the United States in the 
resent state ‘of the world. These islands have 
jeeri reduced to wretchedness and want already, 
‘notwithstanding the violations of the embargo, 
and flour, we learn, has been as high as 20, 30, 40, 
50, and $60 per barrel. The vast importance of 
these possessions alone, to the mother country, 
might have been sufficient to have produced a 
settlement of ‘our differences, if other. considera- 
tions had not prevented. Attend to the trade with 
England and the Continent previous to the Or- 
ders in Council. The annual exports of British 
manufactures to the United States amount to 
twelve million pounds sterling. In exchange for 
these manufactured articles, Great Britain re- 
eeives to the amount of four million pounds sterl- 
ing in tobacco, cotton, wheat, and the substantials 
of life.’ The eight millions which remain due 
must be paid in money or bills. To raise. this 
money, the American merchants carry to the 
Continent of Europe produce of the United States, 
to the amount of this eight millions, which is 
sold, and’ the amount remitted to the merchants 
in London to pay the. debts of our merchants. 
This. trade’ is now destroyed by the Orders in 
Council, and not the embargo—for this very mea- 
sure has saved our vessels from capture, our mer- 
_chandise from condemnation, and our seamen 
from impressment. ee a 
‘Admit for ope moment that our embargo was 


raised to-morrow, and the merchants were per- 


mitted to carry on their commerce, keeping out 
of view the disgrace of submitting to British and 
French edicts,and what would be.the result? . If 
the merchants directed their course to any other 
ports than those.of the British dominions and 
countries in alliance and friendship with ber, then 
your property must only float upon the ocean as 
materials for British plunder. If they were to 
direct. their course to the ports of the British do- 


French privateers. 
would escape these privateers, what price would - 
our merchants get for their produce in British 
warehouses, when “the British dominions would 
not consume fifteen millions of our exports, which 
have amounted altogether, foreign and domestic, 
to one hundred and eight millions? In this state. 
of things our merchants would see their merchan- 
dise rotting in the British warehouses, with ex- 
penses of carriage upon it, without a possibility of 
relieving it from that situation, The Orders in 
Council, and not the embargo, have destroyed the 
commerce of the world. The commerce of the 
United States is of infinite importance to Great 
Britain. The whole manufacturing interest, the 
mechanic, the laboring poor, are deeply injured 
by its suspension. We shall no longer furnish a 
market for her manufacturers, nor furnish her the 
raw material and other exports important to her. 
Mr. J. then adverted toa statement of the exports. 
from Great Britain to all the world, which had 
the stamp of authority upon it, amounting to thir- 
ty-seven -million pounds sterling; and after de- 


ducting the exports to places from which Great | ~ 


Britain is now entirely excluded, including Amer- 
ica, her exports would amount -only to about six 
millions pounds sterling. Could a nation coun- 
tenance a system like this when her very exist-.. 
ence depended upon commerce? She might brave 
the storm for a season, and the immense capital 
thrown into the island of Great Britain for want 
of commerce, might enable the Cabinet to facili- 
tate their loans; but a change must take place if 
this nation would persevere. Attend to London 
and Liverpool merchants, and Mr. Brougham, in 
the House of Commons, against the Orders in 
Council, and this statement will be confirmed... 
It was proved that, before the Orders in Council, 
the usual activity in trade existed. The mer- 
chants received the same remittances}; the pre- 
mium on insurance was the same. But when 
the Orders-in Council were issued, the premiums 


„on insurances amounted to a prohibition of trade. 


Merchants who had received remittances to the 
amount of £100,000-monthly, received nothing. 
Men of business reduced their hands from the 
number of fifty to twelve, and others reduced the 
wages which they paid for labor, from £200 per 
week to £50. Orders were protested, and the 
Orders in Council assigned as the special reason. 
Notwithstanding these facts,:the cry is, take off 
the embargo. All the evils which afflict this na- 
tion are ascribed to the embargo, when in fact it 
protects our commerce from plunder. 

Turn your attention, sir, to the interior of Great 
Britain. The embargo has produced other effects. 
The weavers and tailors assembled by hundreds 
and by thousands, ina peaceable way, to remon- 
strate against the Orders ib Council; but they were- 


welcomed home to see their families starve by the 


sound of the cannon, and some of them killed.. 


And when these effects are seen, Mr. Canning tells 


us that he would gladly remove the embargo, as- 
a measure of inconvenient restriction upon the: 
American citizens, if it could be done without a 
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great sacrifice, or without seeming to interfere in 
measures of our internal regulation. The pru- 
dence-of His Majesty is very conspicuous, and his 
tenderness truly paternal. But, recollect the proc- 
lamation which issued from the British Cabinet, 
inviting and encouraging the violators of the em- 
bargo! The armsof His Britannic Majesty opened 
to receive smugglers! Come in, all ye heavy- 
laden with provisions, and I will give you rest! 
Whether you have papers or not, you shall, not 
be molested. Thus, protection is offered to the 
smuggler, whilst the bona fide merchant must be 
driven from the ocean, or fall a sacrifice to the 
Orders in Council. 

We have been admonished by gentlemen not to 
use the word tribute. If I should not be able to 
forget words which some gentlemen consider mere 
declamation, but which upon my mind make an 
awful impression, I hope to beexcused. The Brit- 
ish Orders in Council do fix a tax upon our com- 
merce, as much as if it were imposed upon the 
wheat.in your barn, the horse you ride, or the corn 
in the field; and submit to one on account of the 
superiority of the British navy, the other will soon 
follow, and be enforced by a standing army. A 
merchant vessel loads with cotton for the conti- 
nent of Hurope—the ship and cargo the property 
of an American citizen: Great Britain has said 
by her orders, confirmed by an act of Parliament, 
that the merchant shall enter a British port and 
pay a tonnage duty, a tax of ninepence per pound 
on the cotton, and then pay for a license—a pass 
to sail to Europe! Is this taxation or not? And 
an attempt has been made to evade the force of 
this statement, by saying that the tax would not 
be paid, because France had said, if we pay this 
infamous tribute, our property shall be confiscated 
on its arrival at the Continent. 

Thus, the iniquity of the Orders in Council is 
washed away by a declaration from Napoleon, 
that we shall not pay this tribute, under the pen- 
alty of confiscation. . But, sir, suppose our mer- 
chant-should refuse to go by a British port and pay 
this tax, what follows? British eruisers will cap- 
ture the vessels, and a British court’of admiralty 
will condemn your. cargo, under: these blessed 
Orders in Council. 

Itis time that party spirit should sleep in obliv- 
ion. I exhort, gentlemen to recollect the impor- 
tance of union. At the most alarming crisis that, 
ever convulsed the political world; when Empires 
and Kingdoms have changed with the season ; and 
America, buffeted on every side, has maintained 
the ground of perfect neutrality ; this nation should 


make a pause on this high eminence, before they | 


plunge into the dread conflict. One false step 
might irretrievably involve the country in the 
common broil. If war becomes necessary, and the 
present measure should fail to coerce our enemies, 
the object in view is worth the conflict. But, be- 
tween the non-intercourse system and war there 


is no alternative. A Republican Government | cause of an individual 
should never seek or invite. war; but they will teen sovere 
never abandon their independence, or yield to the | Territories. 


unjust demands of Imperial despotism or .monop- 
olizing monarchy. 


| 


t blood of its citizens. 


| 


We have been told not to invoke the spirit of 
1776, and thatit would become a tormentor to the 
embargo system. Sir,let us invoke and hail that. 
spirit: When it comes, it will only frown on the- 
enemies of our country. gre a ` 

The parallel between the times preceding the: 
Declaration of Independence and the“times pre-- 
ceding 1808 is awfally impressive. In both cases, 
as far as England is concerned, this nation had to- 
resist taxation of a British Parliament. Without 
money or revenue, without ammunition, without 
clothing, the people of America resisted, and they 
were successful; and in 1808, their posterity, with 
a full Treasury, with ammunition, and every de- 
sirable object, will not sell their birthright for a: 
mess of pottage. In 1776, the gentleman says, we 
hadan Army. Before the Colonies had an army, 
a British army occupied the Legislative Hall of 
Boston, and the streets were drenched with the 
By saying this, does the gen- 
tleman mean war? Let him speak out; for the 
same spirit of slaughter which roused the Ameri- 
cans at the battle of Lexington now looks you in 
the teeth, and’ demands of you submission. . Let 
not the gentleman talk of local jealousies—they 
do not exist. The cause isa common cause. Ia 


the conflict with Great Britain, in the Revolution, 


when Boston was to be the devoted victim of Par- 


‘liamentary vengeance, did her patriotic sisters: ` 


desert in the hour of danger? No, sir. Virginia 
declared the cause a common one, and her exam- 
ple was followed by other States. As early as 


“1769, Virginia recommended a non-importation 


agreement to resist foreign taxation. Did Massa- 
chusetts consider, this as submission? No; she 
adopted the system, and was the last to abandon 


‘it; The enthusiasm of liberty. was general, 'and 


men, women, and children, joined. in its execu- 
tion. The Union is one and indivisible. Inflict 
a wound upon the right hand in Massachusetts, 
and the blow is equally felt in the left in’ Kentuc- 
ky. Though an interior State, and distant per- 
haps from the ravages of war, shé.will stand firm | 
in the cause of freedoms Fer her firmness and 
patriotism, I, as one; stand pledged. The West- 
ern country never will relinquish the lawful com- 
merce of the United. States. Away, then, with 
those infamous. publications which speak of ene- 
mies to commerce! i j 
The imaginations of some gentlemen create 
ideal dangers. - I- neither fear the conscripts of 
Napoleon nor. the navy of Great Britain. : Upon 
terra firma we know we are safe, And, though 
a thousand- evils may result from war, the spark 
of liberty can never be extinguished in America. 
Armies night mow down our citizens, as the 
mower his grass, but another race of men, more 
powerful than these, would rise up and defend the 
‘soil where the fathers of our independence are.en- 
tombed. Events are rolling on, the effects of which 
human wisdom cannot foresee. This is not the 
; itis the cause-of seven- 
ign and independent States and their 
Not the present generation alone, 
but posterity, is deeply interested, and must rejoice 
or mourn at the result of our present struggles. 
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Mr. CLopron said, that it had not been his in- | Vermont, (Mr. CHITTENDEN.) That resolution 
tention to trouble the Committee with any re- i proposed an absolute, unconditional repeal of the 


marks on the resolution now immediately under | 


consideration; but, from the turn which the de- 
bate had taken, Ke now thought it proper to offer 
-to the Commitiee a few remarks. 


I shall vote for the resolution, said Mr. C., but ; 


really, sir, I should pause—I should hesitate—I 
-should feel extremely reluctant to vote for it, if 
I could imagine that it involves the consequences 
supposed. hy a gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Quincy,) who spoke the day before yester- 


day on this subject. .That gentleman supposes | 
that the resolution, if adopted, will be a pledge | 


that this House will abandon the whole system 
of measures heretofore adopted in respect to our 
foreign relations. That gentleman believes also 
that the suspension of trade is a complete aban- 
donment ofall ourrights to trade. On both of these 
points, sir, I do widely differ in opinion from 
that gentleman. His opinion that an adoption 
of the resolution pledges the House to abandon 
the system heretofore adopted, with respect to 
the suspension of export trade, induces him to 
vote for it. My opinion being quite different 
from his, I feel a propriety in voting for it on the 
ground of my understanding of its import. I 
consider it, sir, asa plain declaration of the sense 
of the committee, on the wrongsinflicted on their 
country by the belligerent nations, and an evi- 
dence of their determination to assert their rights 
as an independent nation—that this is-simply the 
true import of the resolution. 
But there isa course of trade which, if sanc- 


$ 


li 


act laying an embargo, and the several aets sup- 
plementary thereto. The declaration. alluded to 
was applied to that resolution, and the repeal prò- 
posed in it—an absolute, unconditional repeal of 
those laws, without proposal of any other mea- 
sure. The declaration: was that, as one member 
of this House, I never could, never would consent 
to the repeal so long as the orders and decrees of 
the belligerents against our commerce continued 
in force; that is, such repeal as was proposed in 
the resolution—an absolute, unconditional repeal, 
without. the adoption of any other measure in 
lieu of it. This, sir, was meant, if not so express- 
ed. Indeed, said Mr. C.,I cannot see how it can 
be considered as necessary, for a right under- 
standing, that I should have so particularly: ex- 
pressed myself; asthe declaration was made in- 
direct reference to the resolution proposed. I 
know not how I could have been supposed to 
mean otherwise—how I could have been suppos- 
ed to pledge myself by that declaration forever 


to adhere to the embargo, at all events, during a’ 


continuance of those orders and decrees, and for- 
ever to prefer it to any other measure. The pe- 
riod may possibly arrive, said he, when it will be 
deemed preferable to arm and force the trade, 
rather than further continue the embargo. The 

eriod, for aught I know, may arrive when war 
itself would be preferable to such further contin- 
uance of it. The period may arrive when I may 
be convinced of this—when it will be my duty 
to vote for. raising the embargo, and permitting 


tioned and pursued, would be an abandonment of | American vessels to be armed for their defence, 
our commercial rights. Ido believe, said Mr. C., | though war should be the consequence. But the 
that a submission to exercise an absolute right | period never can arrive, so long as- those orders 


under any condition or restriction whatever, pre- 
seribed by another Power, isa complete abandon- 
ment of that right. It is then no ienger asserted 
as such absolute right. It becornes a mere favor 
granted by that other Power. But it is not so 
with a bare suspension of the exercise of that 
right. .This suspension asserts the absolute right, 
by refusing to exercise any privilege under the 
condition or restriction prescribed by the other 
Power. Thus, sir, I will exemplify the position 
Ihave stated. When an American vessel, bound 
for a port in continental Europe, first sails into a 
British port, and there pays a tax, prescribed un- 
der British the Orders in Council for permission to 
proceed to the port of her- original destination, 
she then abandons the absolute right to sail to that 
port, and accepts the permission as a mere privi- 
lege granted to her by the British Government. 
But a suspension of her voyage is no.such aban- 
donment. Soa suspension of the. commerce of 
the United States by the embargo law is no aban- 
donment of their rights of commerce. The Le- 
gislature do not relinquish their rights by sus- 
pending the trade during such time as it shall be 
deemed expedient so to do, 

-The gentleman from Massachusetts, in the 
course of his remarks, made allusion toa declara- 
tion made by me some time ago, in reference to 
a resolution introduced by a gentleman from 


and decrees continue in force, when I shall feel 
willing (if I know anything of my own heart) 
to vote for raising the embargo without some 
other provision being made in support of our 
maritime rights. If, therefore, the period should 
arrive, during a continuance of those edicts, when 
I shall vote for removing the embargo, it will be 
on condition that some other provision, some ef- 
fectual provision, shall be made in support of those 
rights. To open the trade under the existing cir- 
cumstances, and subject it to all the outrages to 
which it would be exposed, without security, 
from the operation of those edicts, I trust, as one 
individual member of this body, I never shall 
consent. . 
The gentleman from Massachusetts expresse 

astonishment, that a declaration, like that alluded 
to, should have been made; and, if I mistake not, 
said Mr. C., he asked, very sagaciously indeed, if 
members of this Heuse were becoming mad? 
Whether those gentlemen with whom I have the 
honor generally to act, or myself, shall manifest 
any degree of madness, our conduct, I presume, 
said Mr. C., will best determine; in the mean- 
while, however, 1 believe we may safely answer 
the gentleman, that we are not mad, but “ speak 
forth the words of truth and soberness:” And 
further, Í trust that we are aiming to do the acts 
and deeds of honor and patriotism} as well as 
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others. Perhaps. the gentleman’s astonishment 
may be excited anew at the declaration now 
again made by me, precisely in the same senti- 
ment, precisely with the same meaning, as before. 
It is not, I repeat it; an absolute declaration that I 
never will vote for raising the embargo during a 
continuance of the edicts of the belligerents ; but 
that I never will vote for it without some other 
provision, in support of our just rights. 

Sir, said Mr. C., Lam not now pledging myself 
to vote for removing the embargo on the condi- 
tion I have mentioned. On the contrary, I say 
that from every view I have been able to take of 
the existing state of things, it seems to me that 
the embargo ought still to be continued. When 
the resolution, which has been ‘mentioned, pro- 
posing a repeal of the embargo system was first 
offered, I was then of opinion that no proceedings 
ought to be had relative to the particular act lay- 
ing the embargo, since the belligerents had con- 
tinued in force their unjust and outrageous edicts 
against our lawful commerce. On that subject I 
would then have remained perfectly silent, I would 
have passed over that particular act with the 
utmost indifference, I would have refrained from 
touching the subject, as I would refrain from 
moving the House for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire whether these States constitute 
an independent nation or not. In this sentiment 
I voted against a consideration of the resolution 
at that time. Did I say, sir, that I would have 
refrained from touching that subject? Yes. I 
would have refrained—and I would still refrain 
from touching it so as to agitate the question of 
repeal at this time, or so as in any other manner 
to weaken any of the laws.upon that subject. I 
would rather make them much more effectual. 
I would add tenfold strength to their validity—I 

. would act in that spirit, and would manifest such 
degree of unconcernedness as to the effect which 
the system has on ourselves. as to demonstrate to 
the proud tyrants who inflict the injurious ag- 
gressions, and to the whole world besides, that 
we do not feel it. This would show to them 
that however they may view it as a sacrifice on 
the part of the people of this country, it is one 
which-the great body of them donot regard—one 
which they are prepared to endure without a mo- 
ment’s. uneasiness, without a moment’s repining. 
This, said Mr.-C., I did believe would have been 
good policy for the House to have adopted at the 
beginning of this session—a policy in which to 
have been joined by a majority I should have re- 
joiced. I consider it, said -he, to be highly im- 
portant to the reputation of this country that 
any expectation of the belligerents that this 
Government would submit to their unjust edicts 
should be disappointed; that they should as 
early as possible be convinced of their mistake 
in respect to the American. character- Sir, said 
he, it is supremely important to: the honor, the 
dignity, the glory of this rising nation that such 
edicts. should never be in any manner submitted 
to on our part; that the idea of receiving as a 
gracious boon, from either of them, the privilege 


right to trade as we please, should be spurned 
with indignation; that there should be found no 
room for a doubt of our fixed determination, of of 
our ability, to abide by the measure, which. we: 
have adopted, as a means of asserting our rights; 
and that no step should be taken on our part, 
which could be construed into ‘any degree of 
acquiescence in their violations. Shall we then 
submit to purchase such a paltry privilege by 
payment of tribute? an odious, abominable tri- 
bute? . Can the high soul of America stoop 
down to this? No, sir, it cannot, it will not. 
I trust, said he, that this resolution will serve ` 
as one evidence that it is determined never to sub-: 
mit; and with this sentiment I feel a satisfac- 
tion in voting for the resolution. It manifests to 
the world the determination of this body; and, 
if adhered to, will leave no ground to the bellig- 
erents for any further calculations, favorable: to 
their designs, from the partial discontents which 
have appeared in one section of the country. 

Mr. C. concluded by observing that: the. mea- 
sures recommended by the select committee in 
the other two resolutions reported by them, not . 
being then immediately under consideration,he | 
should not enter into any: general discussion of 
them, or make any further remarks respecting 
the embargo at this time, as that subject also was -~ 
not immediately before the Committee. . eee 

Mr. Rannotpu.—We have now progressed 
very far in the fourth week of our session. We 
met here at a time when every man in this House 
and out of it seemed to vie with his neighbor in 
the expression of the opinion. that this is a: mo- 
mentous crisis.’ There are few of us who have 
influence enough at home to avoid the censure 
of their constituents, in case of a failure in a pune- 
tual attendance on their duty. At the commence- 
ment of this session public expectation was 
raised:to the:most painful. pitch; and yet one- 
fourth of the time assigned by the Constitution 
for our deliberations has elapsed, and in what 
situation does the Congress of the United States 
find itself? Debating what has been termed an” 
abstract proposition. When the report was made, 
my worthy friend who sits before me, (Mr. Ma- 
con.) with his wonted sagacity, saw in that prop- 
osition its entire futility. Let me not be mistaken, 
it is not my intention to deny the truth of the 
proposition, much less to vote against it; but my 
friend from North Carolina saw that it was not 
to be made the basis of a future conduct; that, in. 
fact, no bill, no measure, nothing substantial, 
could grow out of it. And are we to employ 
ourselves in this manner for the amusement of 
th@ galleries, of the public of Georgetown, Wash- 
ington, and its vicinity? When this resolution. 
was introduced. by the committee, whose report 
is now under. consideration, I regretted it on a 
variety of accounts, not only:in the same view as 
my friend before me has taken of it, but for other - 
reasons. I asked myself, in the first place, on 
whom it was to operate? On us? Have we so 
conducted ourselves heretofore, or are we now 
about so to act that a doubt exists among us whe- 


of trading where and in what we havea complete jther we will support our rights, or submit to the 
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a ground in which they have been backward to sup- 
port it? Are-we fearful of the temper of our own 
citizens? Do we think it necessary to raise their 
courage to the sticking-place by this incentive ? 
or is it to operate on the two great belligerents 7 
Is Mr. Armstrong or Mr. Pinkney, in some new 
note, to serve up this new prescription, to excite 
the minds of those Governments to American 
wrongs, and to a sense of justice? Iam afraid 
not; Í am afraid we have tried this method too 
often not again to fail of success. I did, indeed, 
regret it; I regretted the introduction of this res- 
olution, not only for the reasons which I have 
stated, but as going still further to establish the 
creed that words, in some form or other, are all 
the means which we have to employ. No, sir; 
if we make an impression upon Europe, it must 
be by something more substantial. We have 
tried the old diet-drink, long enough. 

The House will pardon. me if I forbear a mi- 
nute recapitulation.of the wrongs which we have 
received, not only from the two great belligerents 
of Europe, but from the little belligerents also. I 
confess that I have not a stomach for the nause- 
ous‘detail. I cannot, like Shylock, take a pleasure 
in saying, on.such a day, you called me dog! on 
such a day, you spit upon my gabardine. Ihave 
seen them dressed in every possible shape, incor- 
respondences of our Ministers and in reports of 
committees of this and the other House. I must 
confess, for one, that I take no pleasure in the 
perusal of such reports. [I cannot riot in the 
strength of our argument—I wish the argument 
of the enemy was a little better, and ours a little 
worse; I cannot hail every new aggression, be- 
cause it gives occasion to extend our demands of 
reparation. J wish we had not quite so much ar- 
gument on our side, and that they had a little 
more of the injury on theirs. T. verily believe 

- that,as long as you have the whole of the injury, 
they will have very little solicitude in yielding to 
you the-best of the argument. Yes, sir, I confess 
I feel a deep sense of mortification at hearing this 
incessant theme rung in my ear, and the only 
remedy found to be in words, words, words— 
correspondence of Ministers, instructions of Sec- 
retaries of State, and reports of committees of 
the two Houses. We have been four weeks in 
session, and, as to benefit—I speak of myself, I 
hope there are others who are conscious of hav- 
ing done a greater share—as to the benefit that the 
public has received from my attendance, I $d 
much better have been at home, enjoying the 
fine weather in my own family, than sitting here, 
listening to, the discussion of propositions, from 
which, whether negatived or agreed to, no possi- 
ble: good can be derived. We have been four 
weeks in session, raised a Committee of-Extetior 
Relations, who have brought in-a long and labor- 
ed report, and, so-help me Heaven, not one atom 
of substance is.there in the report, except the 
instruction moved by my friend from North Car- 
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olina; all the rest is preface, episode, prologue, 
and epilogue. [ have no disposition to attack the. 
gentleman’s report; Ihave no particular fault to 
It is much in the style and fashion 
of the times—the aggressions of France and: 
Great Britain served up, though, I think, not with 
quite such exquisite cookery as sometimes is pre- 
sented to our palates. l 

But perhaps it may be said rhat the declaration 
which occupies the outpost of that report is to be 
taken in connexion with the subsequent resolu- 
tions, and that the whole subject is fairly before 
the committee, and ought to be embraced in one 
point of view. As far as I have been able to un- 
derstand the language of that resolution, it means 
precisely nothing, or more than meets the eye, 
it is a resolution that it is inconsistent with the 
honor, independence, and so forth, of the United 
States to submit to the edicts of Great Britain 
and France. I think that is the language. Is 
this to be considered as a declaration of war 
against these two Powers? Or are we to re- 
solve in one breath that we: cannot, without a 
sacrifice of our rights, honor, and independence, 
submit to the edicts of .Great Britain and 
France, and, in the next breath, solemnly re- 
solve that we will? I know it has been said that: 
a temporary suspension of our commerce is not 
an annihilation of that commerce. Where will 
gentlemen find a temporary suspension of our 
commerce? In what clause of the statute hook 
will they find the time prescribed when that com- 
merce hall revive? Andifa perpetual prohibi» 
tion of all commerce of exports and a prohibition 


of all commerce of imports be not a submission ` 


to the edicts of Great Britain and France, | know 
notin what submission can consist. [have not 
the assurance to stand upon this floor and declare 
that the embargo is a resistance to the edicts of 
Great Britain and France, when I find our Gov- 
ernment has given to the Governments. of those 
two countries an explanation of it so very differ- 
ent. The embargo is represented to be nothing 
more than an internal regulation, not a cause of 
offence, not an aggression or cause of aggression, 
nothing hostile in its character. Is it, then, a re~ 
sistance to the decrees of Great Britain and 
France? And if a suspension of exports be not 
resistance, but a mere measure of internal regu- 
lation, not of retaliation, how will the suspension 
of commerce or of imports constitute that resist- 
ance? 

I listened to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Qutncy,) the other day, with very great 
pain, because | heard him attempt, as I conceived, 
to draw lines of distinction between different 
sections of this great Continent. He entered into 
calculations, which I not only believe, but know, 
to be erroneous, tending to show that his section 
suffered out of all proportion more than all others. 
It is not my purpose now to examine his state- 
ments. Tadmit that there are parts of the coun- 
try which suffer more than others, but I deny the 
gentleman’s positions in toto; I deny that the 
Treasury and custom-house books afford any data 
of the relative commerce of each State, and par- 
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ticularly of the State which I partly represent 


and the State contiguous to it on the south, But,, 


at the same time that I deprecate the effects of 
this measure throughout the United States, I trust 
that there exists. and will always exist within this 
country a power to execute the ‘laws. Ishall be 
among the first to rally around-them. When the 
opposite doctrine is fairly broached and acted on, 
I cannot. seeto what purpose we are a confede- 
rated people; to what purpose we have a‘national 
Government; I cannot bring myself to believe 
that there exists in this. country a disposition, 
(and Lam sorry to see this very resolution, be- 
cause it seems to imply that there does exist such 
a disposition,) to violate the laws and sap the 
foundation of the Union. I shall not act on the 
presumption, but wait until a case shall occur, 
and, when it does occur, I would apply the only 
corrective—the knife, and the actual cautery. 
But, on that account, I do not the less deprecate 
the effects. of the embargo; I look upon it as a 
measure ruinous, in a great degree, to our coun- 
try. At the same time, there is an aspect in which 
I cannot but behold it with pleasure. It is æ. test 
of the patriotism and virtue of this people. The 
submission of those who think even worse of it 
that I do—I will say their quict submission ; for 
their opposition has extended only to argument— 
is'a test of the virtue of our people, of their wil- 
lingness to support the Government in any sacri- 
fice for the public good—to support it even where 
that Government has obviously mistaken and 
misunderstood their best interests. Compare, if 
you- please, fora moment, the pressure of the 
embargo, and the degree of pressure arising from 
the celebrated excise law; put the two things in 
the balance, and weigh them, In the one case 
there was insurrection, open rebellion ; you see 
the Father of his Country obliged to.extend his 
arm to chastise his undutiful children and reclaim 
them to the path of duty. In the other case you 
see. (whatever‘may have been the evasions of the 
law) ostensible submission to it. The virtue in 
the one case which withstood the stronger temp- 
tation, is not to be put in competition with that 
which succumbed to-the weaker in the other. 
But in viewing the policy which has been pur- 
sued, for some time back, atid gentlemen seemed 
determined now to adhere to it, I am irresistibly 
led to inquire into. the causes: which produced our 
present form of Government. I believe they 
grew out of commerce. The principal difficulty. 
T believe, among the States, was, that there was 
no general power for the regulation of commerce. 
That commerce was the principal source whence 
revenue was to be derived; andthe want of gen- 
eral and uniform regulations dried up that very 
source. The first proposition was to vest the old 
Congress with the power of laying an ad valorem 
duty generally. Certain I am that the meeting 
at Annapolis, the precursor of the Convention of 
1787, wasa meeting directed to the promotion of 
the commercial. interests. of this country. The 
United States were governed by this considera- 
tion primarily—for surely they were in very lit- 
tle danger.of going to war with one another—in 


could have anticipated. 
out warning, to break. up all our institutions here-' 
tofore, and declare for a Chinese policy? Do 
gentlemen remember when a discrimination was 
made between American and foreign ships, the 
excitement which it created? The gentlemen. 
from the Southern States.said, you. are going to 
tax us for the benefit of the Eastern navigation. 
When a proposition was made to lay a heavy- 
duty on the import of foreign manufactures, the 
gentlemen of the Southern States said, you tax: 
us for the benefit of your manufactures. This is 
well remembered. But, did any man ever dream 
that these two sections of the country should 
unite, the one to destroy the raw malerial, and 
the other to cut up commerce by theroot ? There 
was, indeed, formerly a contest between the 
grower and the carrier, each contending for his 
separate interest—but that both should unite, the 
one to prevent the growth, and the other to pre- 
vent the carriage of produce, is really a solecism 
I am unable to explain. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy) speaks feelingly of 
the sufferings of the people of Massachusetts. 1. 
believe the picture which he drew may becorrect. 
I am even willing to allow (holding up my hands 
at the same time against all his calculations) that. 
his constituents may suffer more than mine. But 
what is the situation of the tobacco country, and 
I live in the heart of it, whether you draw the 
line from North to South, or from Hast to West? 
If we pursue this course of policy, the product of 
the New England fisheries may be consumed, the 
rice of South Carolina may be eaten, and the, 
cotton of Georgia may be spun. What is the 
tobacco planter to do with his two crops of that. 
ridiculous and nauseous luxury? What is he to’ 
do with the third crop, for the time is fast. ap-” 
proaching when preparation must. be made to.. 
plant it? And in what situation are we placed? 
I have no disposition to enter into highly-colored 
pictures of the state of the country. I. feel too: 
much the condition of that part from which I 
come, to say much about it. It is deplorable— 
that is enough. j : 

But perhaps it may be said that, whatever ob- 
jection be taken to the two first resolutions, there 
can be no doubt of the perfect propriety of- the 
final one. What is it? mee 

“ Resolved, That measures ought to be immediately 
taken to place the country in a more complete state of ` 
defence.” : ; 

This is a twin brother of the first. “Will you 
refer it to a committee to draft a bill im pursu- 
ance of it? Are you going to refer the. first reso- 
lution to a committee that a bill may be placed 
on the statute book, to perpetuate the fact that 
the United States are insulted and have not. re- 
sisted? For, as far as the-report goes, of what 
does it speak? Of keeping within ourselves and. 
of preparing for defence. If a man be insulted 
beyond the power of human endurance to bear, 
how does he resist? By retiring to-his house and. 
adding another bolt to his street door-—another 
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supplement to the embargo system? Is this the 
way in which we will resist? And yet the same 
committee say that they will not submit,-and 
bring nothing before you but a vague proposition 
that the United States be put in a better state-of 
defence. Shall we raise more troops? Gentle- 
men will hardly venture upon that. Will you 
arm the militia? That plan, to use the slang of 
the day, has had the go-by given it. You are 
told that the militia can only be armed in such 
small portions that the good to result from the 
measure will amount to little or nothing. Noth- 
ing remains, then, but to build more gunboats. 
The President of the United States says, that it 
has not been deemed expedient. to build those al- 
ready. authorized. What new measures of de- 
fence are then contemplated? We have tried 
every chord, and none of them will vibrate. What 
will be the next resort? In fact, I am extremely 
sorry to be obliged to speak in this free manner of 
this report ; but it appears to me that this House 
have asked of the Committee of Exterior Rela- 
tions bread, and they have received a stone. They 
have received “naked resolutions.” Really, to use 
the words of one ‘of the gentlemen (Mr. G. W. 
CAMPBELL) who advocates them, they appear in 
all the nakedness of infantile imbecility. Naked 
they came into the House, and naked they must 
go outof it. They are not to be clothed with 
measures; or, at least, itis generally avowed that 
no measure is to be taken in consequence of the 
one under discussion. 

I do not know how far I may or may not have 
been in order in the observations which I have 
hastily thrown out; I say, hastily, because it may 
be supposed that I have risen to redeem that 
pledge: which the public papers of the morning 

_have given for me to address the House, when 
nothing was further from my mind. But, before 
I sit down, I will ask the gentlemen who brought 
in the report, to reconcile some things which do 
not appear to me altogether intelligible, as they 
now stand. pao 

“ The Milan decree of 1807 [17th December] can still 
less rest for its defence on the supposed acquiescence. 
of the United States in the British orders of the. pre- 
ceding month, since those orders, which have not cer- 
tainly been acquiesced in, were not even known in 
America at the date of the decree.” 


The decree of Milan, then, was dated on the 
17th of December ; the orders were not known in 
America at the date of the decree, and the embar- 
go was laid on the 22d. In another part of the 
report, we find the following: 

“This was received on the -—— day of December, 
anda copy of the decision in the case of the Horizon 
having at the same time reached Government, the 
President, aware of the consequences which would 
follow that new state of things, communicated imme- 
diately to Congress the alteration of the French de- 
crees, and recommended the embargo, which was ac- 
cordingly laid on the 22d of December, 1807; at which 
time it was well. understood, in this country, that the 
British Orders of Council of November preceding had 
issued, although they were not officially communicated 
to our Government.” 


This is an anachronism which I cannot recon- 
cile, though I do not say that it is irreconcilable, 
It is very far from being my wish, if the United 
States are determined not to submit to the orders 
and decrees of the belligerents, nothing would be 
farther from my mind, than to destroy the una- 
nimity of that resistance; but I confess that. 
wish to see in what that resistance is to consist, 
I am as firmly of opinion as I am certain that I 
am now addressing you, that the difficulties in 
which the United States now are, take date from 
the year 1805—6—a date at which some gentle- 
men have, in the discussion, commenced the se- 
ries of foreign wrongs inflicted on us. Much has 
been said of the spirit of °76. It was in the year 
1805 that this spirit slept. We then knew that 
our territory was trod by hostile footsteps, and we 
would not take steps to assert its character. From 
that time, its character has been on the decline in 
Europe, and we have to re-establish it by some- 
thing better than this report—by something of a 
very different nature—unless, indeed, the first 
resolution is meant to contain a declaration of 
war against both belligerents, and the second to 
devise the best mode of carrying it on against'one 
of them, leaving at the same time all resistance 
to the other out of the question. I wish to con- 
fine myself to that part which goes to excluding 
imports; that part which excludes all foreign 
armed ships, has my hearty concurrence. It has 
so happened that, from the time to which Ihave 
referred, the difficulties of this country have been 
thickening, and the character of the country de- 
clining abroad.. That this is a fact, no man can 
or will deny, Then it must be by a different pol- 
icy from that pursued from the time which I have 
mentioned, that the-character of the country isto 
be recovered. The old policy has been tried, it 
will not answer. What have we done? We 
have been trampled upon unresistingly by Spain. 
When the Minister of our country was at the 
Court of that Government, and when, I have ev- 
ery reason to believe, as far as the papers laid be- 
fore the House enable me to judge, that he had 
taken an imposing attitude, what was the result? 
The negotiation was paralyzed by the news that 
a special mission of Mr. Bowdoin, a respectable 
man—if there must be a special mission, as good 
aman asany for the purpose—was to interfere 
with that negotiation! We had already two 
Ministers at the Court of Spain. When our ne- 
gotiation was pending with the British Govern- 
ment, too, there seems to have been a fear lest a 
Minister of our country should come into-collis- 
ion with foreign Governments, anda special Min- 
ister is sent after him to keep the discussion for- 
ever hung up in a sort of diplomatic Court of 
Chancery. We passed a-non-importation law, 
and neither the House nor the nation have forgot- 
ten the auspices under which that law passed. 
When it was said that it would lead to the de- 
struction of commerce, was not the idea scouted 
by many ; and, among others, by a member of 
great influence, who is now snatched from us by 
the hand of death, and who was the representa- 
tive of the commercial town of Salem? He rid- 
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iculed the idea of our commerce being ’circum- 
scribed; Were we not told that we could sweep 
the commerce of Britain from the ocean? And 
what has been the consequence ?. We have swept 
our own commerce from the ocean, and I fear we 
shall sweep our agriculture from the land. One 
false step leads on to another. For want of due 
resistance to the weaker power of Spain, we have 
been trampled on by the stronger, No, sir, this 
temporizing, this hesitating, this extraordinary 
mission policy will not do. After things were 
brought to their late and present disastrous con- 
dition, we laid an embargo; that was to be the 
panacea to react on the enemy—it was to be the 
sword and the shield—the warin disguise ; it was 
to bring Europe, in general, and Great Britain in 
particular, to your feet. We have calculated long 
enough on the weakness of our adversary. We 
have waited with upcast eyes watching her down- 
fall till our own begins to approach. It is time 
to calculate less on her weakness and more on our 
strength. Iam amused sometimes at the argu- 
ments which I hear on this floor. The Grenville 
administration get into power—you negotiate 
with them and make a treaty—it is rejected, 
scouted. Be it so. Meanwhile the Grenvilles 
go out and the Portlands and Cannings come in; 
and, as if destitute of arguments of our own, the 
doctrines of these véry.men in opposition—Lords 
Grenville, Auckland, and Holland, (from whom 
nothing better than the rejected treaty could be 
obtained,) with the Barings and Broughams in 
their train, are hailed with joy and resorted to as 
the text-book whence wé quote, to prove—what? 
To show that.the sentiment of the people of Great 
Britain is in favorofus. And yet when we come 
to negotiate with these very advocates of ours, 
we cannot agree. At the same time, the declara- 
tions on this floor are resorted to there as argu- 
ments in their favor.’ In fact, it is high time for 
us to give over counting on the insurrections of 
the Manchester weavers, and for them to give 
over counting on the revolutionary spirit of the 
Green Mountain boys. We calculate with as 
much correctness on the. effects of our non-im- 
portation and embargo systems, as they do on the 
disaffection of any part of this country. We 
know them to.be mistaken, and why may we not 
be 2 In fact, we know ourselves to be mistaken. 
The result of those measures proves it. Indeed, 
with that description of people who calculate 
that the navy of Britain will sink her, or that the 
army of Napoleon-will ruin him, there is no ar- 
guing. They are out of thesphere of reasoning. 
For those there should be a new dictionary, and 
a new system of logic. After all, then, we pass 
the embargo; this was the real, genuine panacea. 
What has been its effect? After speaking of it 
in-this House as a measure which would coerce 
your enemies to sabmission, and talking of it in 
Europe as a municipal regulation, in offering to 
‘withdraw it we have been by one Power insulted, 
by the other laughed at. The report says, from 
one of them no answer has been received—from 
France. Sir, we have an answer from France 
which satisfies every one who has seen it; and 


there does not exist a man in this country base 
enough to comply with the wishes of the one 
party or the mandates of thé other. We have 
gone to Europe, and said of this embargo, which 
was laid unquestionably, even by the report of the 
committee, before the British Orders in Council 
were received—because, as they tell you, it was 
before the Milan decree was known—we have 
told the belligerents that this consequence shall 
be withdrawn if they will withdraw their provo- 
cations. In fact, like Jack, in the tale of the Tub, 
we have hanged ourselves for spite, in hopes that 
one or the other of our enemies will come and 
cut us down. Both have refused, and it remains 
for us to say whether we will longer. dangle in 
our garters. 1, for one, have no such disposition. 

On the subject of the embargo, as it has been 
dragged into this controversy, I will say that the 
view taken of its crigin has been much more er- 
roneous than the predictions as to its effect. Itis. 
well known to have originated in the determinà- 
tion of France to act on the Berlin decree in the 
broadest sense of the letter of it, and in the proc- 
lamation of Great Britain inviting home her na- 
tive subjects. It isas well known to me that it 
did not originate in the Orders of Council, as that 
it did not originate in events which took place 
jong since it was enacted. For although the 
Orders in Council were unquestionably issued 
before the embargo was laid, as unquestionably _ 
they were not known to us, and were not once men- 
tioned in my hearing as a cause for the passage 
of that law. - ; 

Sir, I have occupied your time to very little 
purpose; I am.as sensible of it as any man who 
hears me. It was not my intention to have taken 
some of the positions which I have advanced 
since I got up. I have been. irresistibly led to` 
open some questions which may lead to unpleas- 
ant discussion ; but I could not omit the tempta- 
tion to self-justification.. 

I know, sir, that I have had neither art norpart 
in bringing you into this disastrous situation, and 
that reflection is worth to me everything, which, 
in a political point of view, this. world -has to 
afford. 

Mr. Troup said he was extremely happy to 
agree in one thing with the honorable gentleman 
who had just sat down, that the Southern had not 
suffered less by the operation'of the embargo than 
the Eastern States; but when, in differing from 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy) 
on a point of still greater importance, he was also 
compelled to differ from the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, he did so with the deepest regret. 
It has been said by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, observed Mr. T., that for the last eleven 
months the country has suffered by this system of 
embargo the extreme of disgrace and humiliation, 
and the gentleman from Virginia has called it a 
measure of degrading submission. Sir, itis not 
a measure of submission ; it isa measure of resist- 
ance,and of the most formidable resistance. What- 
ever may have been the object of the Executive 
in recommending the embargo, it has ever been 
supported by me as a measure of coercion—as a 
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Acquiescence in the orders 
and decrees—-submission to seizure and condem- 
nation—would be submission, to all intents and 
purposes; but that measure which keeps at home 
the ships and property which our enemies seek to 
capture on the high seas is not submission, but 
resistance: and the gentleman from Massachu- 


setts will find itso to his sorrow. Commerce, sir, 
is the life-blood of England; it is the foundation 
of her wealth, her prosperity, and her maritime 
grandeur. But the gentleman says we have re- 
tired from the highway of nations, and left our 
great rival free to navigate it. True, we have 
retired from the ocean ; we have left our rival free 
to navigate but very little more than between port 
and port of her own dominions. We have given the 
finishing stroke to her exclusion from the com- 
merce of the whole civilized world; she has not 
one tittle of it left other than what you yourselves 
would have if your embargo were raised to- 
morrow ; and your committee have told you what 
that is—a scanty, contemptible commerce of sev- 
en millions of dollars. England lost one hundred 
millions when France shut the Continent against 
her; she lost fifty millions by the occlusion of 
your own ports; and nothing of trade is left her 
but that which she may drive with the native 
Powers of Asia and Africa, with Sweden, and pre- 
cariously with Spain, Portugal, and their posses- 
sions. No more, then, of raising the embargo to 
carry on commerce, when, without a sacrifice of 
independence—without a dishonorable submis- 
sion to the Orders of Council—we cannot carry 
on more than seven millions of commerce. 

l know it is said that the people of the South- 
ern States are the enemies of foreign trade—that 
their spirit and their interest are anti-commercial. 
Sir, in this sentiment, which is itself without foun- 
dation—nay, without even the shadow of foun- 
dation—is to be sought that jealousy which has 
given rise to so many évils, and from which such 

_ Serious evils are yet to be apprehended ; but, sir, 
it isa mean, pitiful, contemptible jealousy. The 
Southern States are not the enemies of commerce. 
Indeed, how can it be said of a people who raise 
seventy millions of pounds of cotton,and for which 
they have not a home market for ten millions, 
that they are the enemies of commerce! No,sir; 
they have, from the beginning of your Govern- 
ment to the present day, sacrificed as much to the 
prosperity of commerce asany people of the Union. 
They have been at all times as ready to go to war 
for commerce—on the attack of the Chesapeake 
they were even more forward to go to war for the 
honor and dignity of the flag, than the people of 
the Eastern States. 

A little more, than was said by my friend from 
Virginia, as to the comparative operation of the 
embargo on the Eastern and Southern States. 
Compare the operation of this measure by the 
proper test—the only true and correet one—the 
depreciation of the respective staples of those two 
sections of the Union. Let the gentleman from 
Massachusetts state to the House what has been 
the depreciation of his beef, pork, fish, cheese, but- 


ter, onions, potatoes, and cabbages, and I will tell 
him what has been the depreciation of our great 
staples, cotton and rice. The ordinary market 
price of cotton is between eighteen and twenty- 
two cents; the embargo price is from ten to twelve, 
The ordinary price of riee is from five to six 
dollars; the embargo price is from two to three, 
Our people are, besides, in proportion to their 
number, more in debt than the people of the East- 
ern States. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts warns 
us against a perseverance in the system of em- 
bargo. A perseverance, according to the gentle- 
man, is tv be followed by open hostility to the 
laws. Sir, I dread no such hostility—we have no 
reason to dread it. Itis altogether impossible that 
men who are actuated by the basest of human 
passions can make a serious movement ina revo- 
lution. No,sir; [insist upon.it, we have no cause 
to fear the anti-embargo men of Massachusetts. 
One brave, independent, generous yeoman of Mas- 
sachusetts, would drive half a dozen such fellows 
into the ocean. But, the truth is, the gentleman 
seems to have wholly mistaken the condition of 
his countrymen. He told us they had suffered 
everything but famine; that the distress and ruin 
were co-extensive with the country. They could 
not or would not suffer longer. Yet, sir, the gen- 
tleman was not well seated, before his colleague 
(Mr. Bacon) rose, and with equal claim to vera- 
city, and the same opportunity of forming a cor- 
rect opinion, told you that his honorable colleague 
had given avery high coloring to the picture; that 
the distresses of the people were by no means as 
great as they were described ; and that, if they were 
less prosperous and flourishing than before the 
embargo, they were far—very far—from that state 
of misery which his colleague had represented. 

Sir, many of these observations have been made 
with extreme reluctance; they have been extorted 
under circumstances which must give pain to 


every American, but which cannot fail to kindle 


in him the liveliest indignation.. No man can read 
without horror and disgust in the papers of the day 
the most treasonable and flagitious libel that ever 
disgraced our country—the anonymous publica- 
tion circulated in Newburyport. 

Sir, it is remarkable that we have been so grad- 
ually familiarized with British outrages, and have 
at length become so completely reconciled to the 
most extravagant excesses of them, that what two 
years ago you would have been willing to go to 
war for, would now be considered a matter of too 
trifling importance to merit your attention, much 
less your resentment. Two years ago you were 
willing to go to war to limit the right of search; 
you would have gone to war to prohibit the prac- 
tice of impressment; you would have gone to war 
to overturn the lawless system of blockade; you 
would have gone to war for the colonial trade; 
for the attack on the Chesapeake; two years ago 
you would have gone to war for the Orders in 
Council; and now that all these outrages, and 
more than these, have accumulated on your head, 
until youare bowed down totheearth, you are con- 
tent to beg a little commerce of England! You 
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tell England, if she will be pleased to grant youa 
little trade, you will-open your ports to her, and 
shut them against France! This last, this hu- 
miliating overture, she rejects with indignation. 
You have no choice left,as your committee has 
reported, but between war and embargo. We 
cannot go to war with one, without going to war 
with the other; because, the wrongs done by one 
are not less than the wrongs done by the other— 
unless, indeed, you consider the shedding of inno- 
cent blood the greatest of all possible wrongs. 

I know this measure of embargo has been con- 
demned, loudly condemned ; but only by men who 
propose to reseat themselves in power by an appeal 
to the feelings and interest of the community. In 
one part of the country this appeal has been made 
with effect. Theavaricious have been corrupted, 
the ignorant have been duped. In all countries 
there are the avaricious and the ignorant, and the 
passion of the one and the credulity of the other 
have been wielded with success by the anti-em- 
bargo men. Sir, the people have been led to be- 
lieve, that a great commerce could be carried on 
under the orders and decrees, when in fact no 
commerce could be carried on without compro- 
mitting the honor of the nation. They have been 
led to believe that a commerce could be carried 
on without hazarding the peace of the country, 
when in fact no commerce could be carried on 
without involving the country in war; and whilst 
the great object of the Government was to pro- 
tect commerce, the embargo was said to aima 
deadly blow at commerce. It is by such misrep- 
resentations that the noisy enemies of embargo 
out of doors have been deluded and corrupted. 
And are these the people to whom we are called 
on to turn a respectful and deferential ear? the 
merest Shylocks—men who cry out, away with 
your honor, your independence, your neutrality— 
they are all stuff—give me gold! British mer- 
chants, British agents, and malcontent Ameri- 
cans—the depraved of the cities, and the ignorant 
of the country—men who are ready to sacrifice 
the honor and independence of the nation fora 
little trade in codfish and potash! If we are thus 
degenerate—if we are thus fallen in thirty short 
years, it is high time to abandon your republican 
system of Government. Sir, will posterity be- 
lieve that this very people, who thirty years ago 
magnanimously offered up their lives and for- 
tunes for the acquisition of independence, are 
now prepared. to sacrifice that very independence 
to their avarice? Will posterity believe, that 
this same people, in one short year, forgot the 
affair of the Chesapeake? That they were ready 
to shake hands with the murderers and robbers 
of their countrymen? I will not, for myself, as- 
sent to such a base barter of honor for gold. No, 
sir! If it has come to this—if we cannot fora 
year or two years endure the privations incident 
to a measure of embargo, if we cannot exist with- 
out the luxuries of life, notwithstanding the most 
imperious calls of honor and of duty, we are un- 

‘worthy the blessings we enjoy—we have lost our 
virtue, and are ripe for the dynasty of the Bona- 
partes or any other dynasty ; and whether you are 


ee 
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Were I disposed to test its correctness by its 
popularity, I would appeal to the people of Vir- 
ginia, too honorable to be corrupted, too enlight- 
ened to be duped. I would ask them what they 
thought of the embargo, and they would answer 
with an almost unanimous voice—they would go 
further—they would be ready to support it with 
their lives and fortunes. 

You have done everything for commerce—you 
have negotiated for commerce—you have jeopar- 
dized the peace of the country for commerce— 
you have passed an embargo to protect com- 
merce—and commerce is the first to abandon you. 
God forbid that I should speak thus of the whole 
mercantile community. 1 have seen too many 
instances on this floor of noble and magnanimous 
sacrifice of private interest to the public weal; 
they are not the Smiths, or the Grays, or the 
Crowninshields, of whom I speak. 

If the embargo were raised to-morrow, none 
would trade but men of desperate character and 
bankrupt fortune—the real bona fide American 
merchant would not venture a ship at sea; and 
where would they trade? Why, to be sure, they 
might drive a trade in beef and pork and flour to 
the West Indies, and some of our cotton and rice 
and tobacco would find their way to England, if 
the French privateers did not catch them—but 
the market would soon be overrun—it would be 
no better than the home market; and where 
would you: trade to besides? If you are de- 
termined to pay the ninepence per pound tribute, 
for permission to re-export your cotton to the 
Continent. the French decrees would take it, and 
if they did not, the price of the article would be 
so enhanced by the tribute, that the market of the 
Continent would be lost to you. 

Permission to arm is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war, and the people of this country want 
peace, as long as they can preserve it with honor. 
And do you think, sir, we are ready to plunge 
headlong into a ruinous war, naked and unarmed, 
to gratify a few bankrupt commercial speculators? 
It is easy to declare war; it is more difficult, 
under present circumstances, to maintain peace, 
and it is most difficult of all to wage a successful 
war. Sir, beware! Itis the object of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and his friends to lead 
you, step by step, into a war, and if he can, into an 
unpopular war, which the moment you cease to 
conduct with effect, you are ruined, and he and 
his friends are exalted. To such an event, de- 
plorable as it would be, I could be reconciled if I 
believed the gentleman and his friends would 
govern in the true spirit of the Constitution; but 
liberty has been hunted down in the Old World— 
there is scarce a remnant of it left, save in Amer- 
ica—here it is sustained bythe ruling party; and, 
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sir, the moment this party ceases to rule, Repub- 
licanism ‘is gone, and with it the hopes of all good 
men forever. On this account I deprecate such 
an event. 

Tt would appear to me from the tenor of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks (Mr. Quincy) that he wants war 
with France and alliance with England. If this 
be the fact, the gentleman is not consistent. If he 
js really as much afraid of the gigantic power of 
France as he affects to be, (and I must confess, 
for my part, I am- very much afraid of it,) as- 
suredly itis not policy to provoke France—it is 
our policy to keep out of the way of both mon- 
sters as long as we can, and to husband our 
resources. And what would avail an alliance 
with England? ‘You could only furnish men to 
be slaughtered on the Continent. [I can tell the 
gentleman from Massachusetts in what he would 
much better exemplify, both his patriotism and con- 
sistency—in union—in uniting to call into activ- 
ity the resources of the nation for its defence—in 
organizing and arming and disciplining; and, what 
is not less desirable, inadopting a system of finance, 
which would not fail you in any exigency; in 
short, in pursuing.the course in which you are— 
which the soundest policy points to as the safest 
andthe best, the course of impartial neutrality, if 
indeed neutrality has anything to do with it. 

As to the embargo, so much has been said, both 
in and out of doors, in its justification, that I will 
forbear to touch it. It is only necessary to ob- 
serve that it has been supported, and will be con- 
tinued as a measure of security and of just retali- 
ation ; asa measure of security itkeepsthe property 
at home, which, but for it, would have enriched 
your enemies—as a measure of retaliation, it 
would have had its effect, but for the anti-embargo 
men of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will 
co-operate to make it efficient he will soon find 
the great mercantile politicians of England, from 
Anderson down to M’Call Medford, have not 
been mistaken in the belief that this country can 
vitally affect the colonial and manufacturing in- 
terests of that, by an embargo system. 

As to a declaration of war against France and 
Great Britain, and the policy of making it imme- 
diately, no local considerations should be permit- 
ted to enter into our view of it; but this much is 
to be said, that the Southern people are more in- 
terested in raising the embargo than going to war: 
by the first they would find a vent for a small 
proportion of their staples; by the latter they 
could get nothing but taxes and fighting. The 
anti-embargo men of Massachusetts would not 
make more by the first than ourselves, and by the 
last they would make nothing more than their 
privateers would make for them; but the great 
object is to postpone the evil. 

One word, before I sit down, as to what fell 
from the gentleman from New York. He pro- 
poses to repeal the embargo in relation to Spain 
and Portugal. Sir, is the political condition of 
those States characterized by a permanency and 
stability which would warrant commercial con- 
nexion withthem. Trade with the Junta of Seville 
-~a mere political ephemeron—a being of a day! 


Sir, £ wish the Spanish patriots success with all 


‘my heart, but success is impossible. Ten thou- 


sand to one, that whilst I am speaking, this same 
Jonta of Seville is imploring clemency at ‘the 
footstool of the great usurper. Indeed, sir, if we 
are bound to consider this people of any definite 
description, we are to consider them rather as 
French subjects than Spanish patriots, for the 
only official paper in relation to them is the in- 
strument of abdication and renunciation by which 
this unhappy people have been transferred over, 
like a flock of sheep, to the Emperor Napoleon, 
and by the very men for whose rights of empire 
they are said to be contending. © > i 

Mr. Masters said he lamented the present 
situation of affairs, which he feared would ter- 
minate to our disgrace; he wishedthat one sober 
view should be taken of this great question, be- 
fore they blindly rushed deeper into a scene of 
confusion and distress. 

In the precarious situation in which this coun- 
try stands, said he, it is the duty of every man to 
avow his principles and sentiments with firmness 
and integrity. It is public delusion to bow to 
the chimerical projects and. phantoms of any 
man. No man can be deemed independent, un- 
less he is guided by the reason and expedience of 
things, abstracted from all party and personal 
prejudices. I trust these resolutions will be de- 
termined by their merits, and not by Executive 
or party influence. i 

Great pains have been taken both in conver- ` 
sation and in print to work upon the feelings of 
the people, to persuade them it must be embargo 
or war, at the same time you intend non-inter- 
course and then war. “gt 

This report is calculated to manage, cultivate, 
and set in action, the warmth of public imagina- _ 
tion, in order that a non-intercourse and thé em- 
bargo may be well received. vos 

‘The report states, at the time the embargo. was 
laid, the British Orders in Council were known 
and understood in this country, though not.offi- 
cially communicated. The fact is, the British 
Orders in Council were not even mentioned in 
the debate on that question; and when the Ad- 
ministration found they had mistaken its opera- ~ 
tion, they went to the British Government sup- 
plicating and begging that those orders might be 
rescinded. Sir, this nation feels humbled with’ 
the unhappy issue of their measures, and by de- 
viating from an energetic and practical course, 
are whirled about, the sport of every gust, and 
easily driven into any port. i ; 

Mr. M. said it had been in the power of this 
nation more than once to have adjusted their dif- 
ferences with Great Britain, When ‘Mr. Fox 
came into the British administration, he offered 
our Minister to renew the expired treaty, and at 
the same time remarked it should not prevent 
him from proceeding in the negotiation, and en- 
deavoring to make such a treaty as would be 
most satisfactory to both countries. In the mean- 
time the renewal of the old treaty would prevent 
all collision between the two nations. Mr. Mon- 
roe’s instructions would not admit of it. 
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Although Jay’s Treaty was exceptionable in; rience. Your extreme and theoretical measures 
many points, and not popular in this country, | may be brought forward, ad infinitum, in ordet 
yet this nation prospered under that treaty more to extinguish all principles of action, which 
than they have since without it. | arise from experience and probability. 

Mr. M. said the late treaty concluded with the; Mr. M. said the embargo originated from no 
British Government, by Messrs. Monroe and | plan of sound poliey whatsoever, and was in con- 
Pinkney, was, in his opinion, more advantageous | tradiction to all the principles of commerce. 


than the former. This last treaty was rejected | Your finances, said he, must lean upon com- 
principally on account of the protestation signed | merce, or your whole system will tumble upon 
by the British Commissioners. It was worthy | your head. You are throwing open the doors to 
of consideration that the protestation was no | smuggling. Whenever the laws of trade press 
part of the treaty, and our Government had since | hard upon the people, your shores and frontiers 
offered to continue the embargo as to France, | are full of contraband: When he cast his eye 
provided the British Government would rescind | back on our once flourishing commerce and agri- 
their orders, which was substantially complying | culture, grown to perfection through a series of 
with the protestation, yet this treaty is rejected. | fortunate events, and a train of successful indus- 
It never has been in our power, said he, honora- | try and enterprise unparalleled in the annals of 
bly, to adjust the existing differences with France, | the world, and contrasted them with our non- 
whose Emperor has always showed the greatest | intercourse and embargo, it gave him melan- 
contempt for the neutrality of every nation, and | choly reflections. He could not embrace a sys- 
whose determination is to compel us to take part | tem which tended to destroy this country. 
in the war, either as friends or allies. If the} In looking round, said he, you will discover 
nation does not know this, I know it, and you | symptoms of radical decay, and proof of con- 
know it, Mr. Chairman. The demands are pos- | suming strength. Never did a people suffer so 
itive, and because we have not promptly obeyed, | much from fallacious measures and empty words. 
France has swept by sequestration and confisca- | This non-intercourse and embargo must be given 
tion all the American property, from Italy tof up. They stand on no solid principle; it isa re- 
Antwerp, amounting to more than one hundred | flection on your wisdom to persist in them; you 
millions of livres; she has burnt and sunk many | cannot show either of them to be the means of 
of your vessels without even the form of a trial. | obtaining some useful end; there can be no dig- 
Why do you continue the embargo, and add to; nity in persevering on your ill chosen ground; 
ita non-intercourse? Are you waiting for an 
answer from Bonaparte, that he has taken off his 
decrees, that you may go to war according to his 
demand? or do you wish to continue this pres- 
sure, in order to gain time to offer to the great 
Emperor, in more explicit terms, that you will 
take sides with him ?—Your measures are lead- 
ing to that point, and it will be the result. 
Russia, Prussia, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Na- 
ples, in short, all the subjugated world, passed 
embargo laws under the influence of France, 
under the same pretence, and worded nearly in 
the same manner as ours; therefore your embar- 
go laws had a tendency to prevent the British 
Government from rescinding their Orders of} find and feel an error, honorably and fairly to 
Council, and were more injurious than beneficial. | renounce it. 


you are not punishing the belligerents; the oper- 
| 
Great Britain has given you her answer. a If your non-intercourse and embargo are in- 
i 


ation against them is childish and fruitless; you 
are punishing ourselves. The project of absti- 
nence and starving men into a sense of duty 
might apply to a convent or monastery, but the 
operation as against the belligerents is extremely 
absurd and ridiculous. 

We have got into this difficulty; the great 
question is, how are we to get out. One obsta- 
cle in the way is, that you proudly boasted when 
you laid the embargo, and you now scorn mean- 
ly to sneak out of difficulties, and are pressing 
the nation into non-intercourse and war. I think 
it best to have the generous courage, when you 


our affairs have proceeded daily from bad to| tended to habituate the citizens to the manufac- 
worse, until we have been brought step by step | turing and wearing of homespun, that is also 
to this state of things. By not resisting the first visionary. Instead of homespun, the genius of 
belligerent decree, we have invited retaliation | the people is commerce, commerce—money, mo- 
and courted calamity. ney; and we ought to spurn from us the hand of 

‘You ought to desist from a course of measures | unconstitutional power, that would wrest from 
whieh will, in my opinion, bring the people of | us those privileges. Let the House be cautious 
this nation into want and misery. This is a ques- | to guard against the progress of subtle encroach- 
tion which will decide the fate of this country. | ments on commerce, and consider that it may be 
Sir, before you pass a non-intercourse, I beg the | undermined, as well as openly attacked. If you 
House sincerely and gravely to consider the ca- | attempt to destroy or depress commerce, you ex- 
lamities which will follow: inconveniences, mis- | cite a jealousy between the States, which, how- 
chief, and distress, are great and certain. The} ever much to be lamented, will end ina separa- 
belligerent Powers have trampled upon the law | tion. Among the united interests of the com- 
of nations, and we have trampled on and dis-| mercial and agricultural parts of the Union, no- 
graced ourselves. If these measures were in-| thing can be more detrimental than their jeal- 
tended to coerce them, they would prove vision- | ousies of each other, and nothing can be so ad- 
ary and philosophical, and not founded on expe-} vantageous to this country, as their united efforts 
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for their mutual benefit. You have already ex- 
cited jealousies, and shaken the confidence of 
the people; mutual affection and confidence be- 
tween the several States’is the glory and safety 
of all. You have turned the course of trade in- 
to other channels, which cannot be recovered 
back for years, to come, and posterity will curse 
the non-intercourse if it is adopted, and posterity 
will curse the embargo, which will be remem- 
bered as great instances to instruct the world to 
avoid unpardonable error. Sir, you know they 
cannot be carried into effect without a large mil- 
itary force, subject to military tribunals. I have 
always understood that military foree was not to 
be applied to enforce obedience to a law, but 
when called for by a civil magistrate; and if 
they are not under the civil authority, it is not 
government, it is war, civil war, and we have no 
protection against tyranny. .While we follow 
the sound of liberty,.let us take care we do not 
lose the substance. ey 
Mr. M. said he had taken great pains, and paid 
attention with deliberation to the highly inter- 
esting and important situation of the country, 
„and did: believe itindispensably necessary to neg- 
ative the resolution for a non-intercourse, and 
raise the embargo. If you do not, said he, it is 
but the beginning of distress, and I never knew 
anything which gave me more heartfelt regret 
than these measures. This nation has experi- 
enced great advantages resulting from the differ- 
ent branches of trade, and the sources of public 
wealth and individual happiness. are increasing 
and extending. Reject this resolution of non- 
intercourse; raise the embargo, in whole or in 
part, you will then invigorate her exertions, and 
reanimate her hopes. If you do not, you will 
sink down the nation into despair, and an absence 
of hope for Constitutional relief, and their re- 
sentment may get the ascendency of their mod- 
eration, and your laws will be evaded by force. 
Sir, a want of remedy is in effect the same thing 
asa want of right. } 
I will not say where it will end; I will be 
silent on that head, and go no further. But look 
to the consequences. No rational man will deny 
that this state of things cannot be attended with 
either.duration or stability. 
Mr. Lyon occupied the floor till half past three 
o’clock, when the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, December 1. 


Another member, to wit: Tuomas Moors, 
from South Carolina, appeared and took his seat 
in the House. 


Jesse B. Tuomas, the delegate from the Indi- 


ana Territory, returned to serve in the room of 


Bensamin Parke, who hath resigned his seat, ap- 
peared, was qualified, and took his seat in the 
House. 

Mr. Jernmian Morrow presented a memorial 
of sundry officers who served in the Revolution- 
ary war with Great Britain, now residing in the 
State of Ohio, stating, that, from the procrasti- 
nation of the acts for funding the public debt, and 


the distress of the memorialists, they were com- 
pelled -to dispose of their certificates for pay and 
commutation at much less than the nominal 
amount; and praying such relief in the premises, 
as to-the wisdom and justice of Congress shall 
seem meet. _ 

Mr. SAMUEL Smitu presented a memorial of 
sundry late. officers of the said Revolutionary 
army, residing in the State of Pennsylvania, to 
the like effect. 

The memorials were read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole onthe report of the committee to 
whom was referred the petition of thirty-six Ame- 
rican citizens confined at Carthagena, in South 
America, under sentence of slavery; and, after 
some time spent therein the Committee rose and 
reported progress. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The House again went into Committee of the 
Whole on the report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the first resolution under consider- 
ation, in the following words: 

« Resolved, That the United States cannot, without a 
sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, sub- 
mit to the late edicts of Great Britain and France.” 

The question was taken on the resolution, and 
carried, nem. con, : 

The second resolution having been read, in the 
following words: 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit, by law, 
the admission into the ports of the United States of all 
public or private, armed or unarmed, ships or vessels 
belonging to Great Britain or France, or to any other 
of the belligerent Powers having in force orders or de- 
crees Violating the lawful commerce and neutral rights 
of the United States; and also the importation of any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the dominions of any of the said Pow- 
ers, or imported from: any place in the possession of 
either.” . 

Mr. Ranvotrn called fora division of the reso- 
lution, taking the question on each clause of it 
separately. 

The question was taken on the first clause, end- 
ing with the words “United Siates”—carried 
without opposition. 

The second clause was agreed to by the Com- 
mittee, eighty-four to twenty-one. 

Mr. BURWELL.—I feel bound by the course the 
debate has taken to express my sentiments upon 
the resolutions, and place in a proper point of 
view my conductand opinions. The view taken 
of the subject by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Quincy) is, to be sure, an extraordi- 
nary one; he seems to have considered it a ques~ 
tion whether we shall havea free trade or not. 
Can he seriously believe that to be the true ques- 
tion before the House? Can he hope to impose 
that belief upon us? In the course of my re- 
marks I will endeavor to show that the question 
stands upor very different grounds, and that here- 
tofore we have had buta choice of evils, and have 
but the same hereafter. He has presented us a 
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highly wrought picture of the distresses and suffer- | the law? Look at the conduct of the squadron. 
ings of the New England States generally. Is | It cannot be reconciled with the independence of 
this intended to operate upon us in favor of free | the United States, and the proclamation was the 
trade? or does the gentleman expect, by unfolding | mildest precaution when they exercised the hos- 
to Europe these dreadful calamities, to awaken | tile rights of sovereignty in this country. They 
the tenderness of Mr. Canning, and dispose him, stopped our vessels, impressed our seamen, attacked 
by withdrawing the Orders in Council, to facili- | our frigate, threatened the destruction of Norfolk, 
tate the removal of the embargo, asa measure of |and arrayed themselves in complete hostility 
inconvenient restriction tothe American people? | against us in our own waters. [do not mention 
Will this language have a more beneficial effect | these circumstances to excite strong feelings 
upon France? No, sir, it requires a firm and de- | against the nation; I would ask if the United 
cisive tone, manly fortitude, tocommand respect | States could suffer the officers ef a foreign Gov- 
from these Governments. But the gentleman, | ernment to exercise this power, within our ter- 
like an indiscreet officer, in a state of siege, while | ritory, and whether, if the French had done the 
endeavoring to form an honorable capitulation, | same acts, it would not have been considered 
tells his adversary he can hold out no longer, his | blameable to permit them to remain there 2 
provisions are exhausted, his men disheartened,! If the British navy had conducted themselves 
and his works of defence are tottering. Others | right, they would have been entitled to and re- 
have taken a retrospective view of this subject, | ceived the customary hospitality. Is it too much 
and say that the Government might have avoided | for the United States to ask, as a condition for 
the present difficulties, if a different course had | revoking the proclamation, and inconsistent with 
been adopted. I could have wished that all | the dignity of the British Government to give,an 
which is past should be forgotten, and that we | assurance that their hospitality shall not be again 
should now take the course best adapted to secure | repaid by the violation of their peace? As to the 
the honor and independence of our country ; but | non-importation act, I would ask, can gentlemen 
as this Government depends upon the willof the | believe if it had not passed, the system pursued 
people, and derives its strength from their appro- | by Great Britain would have been different? Had 
bation, it is necessary they should know the truth | not the policy which terminated in the Orders of 
of things urged on this part of the subject. The | Council commenced previous to the passage of 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Masters) told | your law? Mr. B. contended that the measures 
us yesterday all our difficulties might have been | adopted by that Government grew out of the state 
averted by the ratification of the rejected treaty | of things in Europe, and the peculiar character 
of Monroe and Pinkney. Without deciding the | of the present war. The non-importation act 
merits of that treaty, at the same time yielding | could not have given offence to the English Cab- 
every tribute of respect to the talents of the ne- | inet, because it was a commercial regulation jus- 
gociators, I altogether deny the assertion. I beg | tified by previous injuries, and the discrimination 
leave to recall to the attention of gentlemen a | made in England of four per cent. more on goods 
single fact. By areference to the note of Mr. | exported to the United States than the continent 
Canning of 23d of September last, you will find | of Europe; and this country had an undoubted 
the orders of January, 1807 and November llth, | right to countervail it in any way they pleased. 
rest upon the same ground, and are defended upon | England had the less right to complain, as she 
the same principle, the “ unquestionable right of | was in the habit of excluding from her ports such 
His Majesty to retort upon the enemy the evils | articles as were objectionable, and in her colonies 
of his own injustice.” You well know that of | bad placed the exports of the United States upon 
January was issued in seven days after the sig- | terms by no means reciprocal. 

nature of the treaty, and before its reception in] Admit for argument sake, that the act wasim- 
the United States; and supposing therefore the | proper, its policy equivocal—it was not enforced ; 
treaty had been ratified, it proves that the same | and therefore the English never experienced any 
measure would have followed; and that part of the (injury from that act. It does not constitute an 
argument is completely done away by a reference apology for them. Why ascribe the conduct of 
to that note. With respect to the conduct of our England to these causes, when your Ministers, 
Government in relation to Great Britain, the pro- | Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, have declared to 
clamation interdicting your ports and harbors to | you, there were strong and powerful interests in 
British ships of war, and the non-importation act, | that country, anxious for a war with you; they 
deserve some consideration, particularly the pro- | have told you those interests combine power and 
elamation. It has been stated thatall our difficul-| wealth sufficient to control the Government; and 
ties have been protracted upon a point of etiquette. you have been cautioned by Mr. Monroe, in the 
The proclamation was not a departure from | most propitious moments of his negotiations, 
our neutrality with Great Britain and France, | against this spirit; that the liberal views of the 
because it inflicted a penalty for the violation of | Minister must yield to the clamor of the West 
a general statute, passed in 1804, without reference | India planters, the jealousies of the East India 
to a particular nation, and applicable equally to | Company, and ship-holders, and the impatient 
any Power that should offend against it. If the | avarice of the navy. Itis the ascendency in the 
ships of France had committed similar outrages, | Cabinet of these influences, thwarted by the war 
they would, I am confident, have received the | on the Continent, which menaces your commerce 
same treatment. Do you doubt the violation of | with extermination, and your country with ser- 
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vitude.. It kept pace precisely with the progress 
of these events. K 

The first cause óf complaint you had, was the 
obstruction to the exportation of foreign articles 
to the Continent, the surplus of similar articles 
became multiplied in the hands of the British 
merchants, and the means of disposal gradually 
lessened, with the conquests of France, and her 
occupation of the continental seaports; in order 
to counteract these effects, they tried to destroy 
our trade, by declaring the continuity of the voy- 
age between the colonies and mother country 1l-. 
legal; your vessels were then required to stop in 
the United States, change the cargo, and pay or 
secure the payment of the duties, before they could 
proceed to the Continent. These regulations ob- 
viously tended to destroy the superior advantages 
of the commerce of the United States, and when 
France had succeeded in cutting out the British 
entirely from the trade of the Continent, a report 
of the West Indiacommittee declared, that unless 
all West India and colonial produce. was com- 
pelled to reach the Continent through England, 
they could not cope withthe American merchant; 
and the planters in the British colonies could not 
compete. with their rivals without absolute loss. 
To secure the interest of her planters the Amer- 
{h ican commerce must be depressed. It was the 
same object which revived the rule of 1756, and 
extended its application. to us, upon principles to- 
tally new; and the orders of the 11th November, 
which followed the execution of the Berlin decree, 
were intended to give efficacy to this project. 
Upon this point the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is good authority ; he admitted one of the 
objects was the annihilation of neutral commerce; 
he seems however to have forgotten that it was 
impossible for an American vessel to reach the 
Continent ; and argues as if your. commerce was 
perfectly free, overlooking the actual situation of 
the United States. You are told by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, you have effectually 
yielded to the operation of the French and Brit- 
ish edicts, by withdrawing from the ocean, in 
conformity to them. I would ask him, if we had 
armed against both Powers, in addition to the 
embargo, whether that would besubmission? Yet, 
according to the gentleman’s logic, submission 
consists in refusing to trade with the belligerents. 
Let us take him upon another ground ; he says 
take off the embargo, and let your vessels go to 
sea. Well, suppose that to be done; your vessels 
go to sea, and trade exclusively to Great Britain ; 
for she says you shail go no where else; would 
that be submission or resistance? Unquestion- 
ably submission, But, sir, grant your present 
system to be submission, is it of that abject kind 
recommended by the gentleman, which renounces 
the character of your flag, abandons your property 
and citizens to the mercy of every picaroon and 
plunderer on the high seas? Upon the subject 
of tribute, you are told by him, it will not be paid, 
if you first goto England—because your merchant 
will not afterwards go to the Continent, as he 
knows France will confiscate his property. Is it 
come to this, and are we to be indebted to France, 


our bitter enemy, for protection? Is the national 
honor to be deposited in such hands? It is asked, 
could we not trade to Russia, Denmark and Swe- 
den? Yes, you could go direct, but for the Orders 
of Council, which compel you to touch first at a 
British port, and pay the duty which she requires 
for permission to carry on that commerce, to 
which you have an undoubted right, without im- 
position or obstruction from that Government. In 
this case who will save your honor, and your peo- 
ple from paying tribute?. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts admits the trade of the United 
States must stop in England; it was upon that 
ground he endeavored to prove we need ‘not pay 
tribute. What will be the consequencetothe Uni- 
ted States and the New England people them- 
selves? Why, as England does not employ or 
consume more than one-third or one-fourth of all 
your exports, of course you will lose the em- 
ployment of your shipping in that. proportion. 
What will become of the vessels usually employed 
in the export trade, in exporting the remaining 
produce to the Continent, when they are absolutely 
prohibited from approaching it? They will be 
useless; and it is absurd, in the present state of 
things, to imagine they would be relieved by tak- 
ing off the embargo. He tells us, in speaking of 
the relative importance of the commerce of Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia, that the State of Massa- 
chusetts exported to the amount of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, thirteen in foreign and seven in 
domestic produce. Great part of the latter is ac- 
tually the product of Virginia, whose resources he 
has endeavored to underrate. ; 

In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
you will find the whole United States exported a 
little more than one million and a half of foreign 
produce to England; this is all she wants ; while 
Massachusetts alone exports thirteen millions; 
several other States export as. much foreign pro- 
duce. Can it be necessary to say what will be 
the consequence of cartying all these goods to 
Great Britain? Instead of enhancing the value 
to the proprietor, the loss and depreciation in the 
price are inevitable. You must pay an export 
duty of seventeen per cent. ad valorem, the con- 
sumption in that country being prohibited; and, 
according to the gentleman’s account, the trade 
closes there. But, admit it may be sent abroad, 
that it escapes the fangs of French privateers.and 
unprincipled confiscation in French ports; in that 
case you cannot, in addition to the expense of a 
circuitous voyage, pay seventeen per centum, and 
come into competition with British merchants 
trading in similar products, favored with the con- 
sumption of the home market, and aided by the 
drawback in foreign markets. Sir, you would 
lose upon the property at least as much as you do 
here, where, by the progress of internal consump- 
tion, it is gradually going off at its full value. 
When the gentleman talks about a disposition to 
sacrifice commerce, a disposition which never 
did or can exist, what would he say, if, instead of 
the British repealing our drawbacks, we were to 
doit? The drawback given by the United States 
to the Eastern merchant upon exportation to fos- 
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ter navigation, the British Government has un- 
dertaken to repeal, and that which we give as a 
stimulus to enterprise, they extort as a tax upon it. 
You will find the drawback has been made the 
standard for the duties imposed by England on 
foreign exports. 

I would again demand, what would these gen- 
tlemen say if we should repeal the drawback ? 
They would say, you paralyze our commerce, 
suspend the employment of our capital, and sac- 
rifice us to our rivals ; yet, when the thing is done 
by a foreign Government, having no jurisdiction 
over us, they see nothing hostile to commerce— 
not a murmur is heard; but they tell you, let the 
merchants trade, they will not pay tribute, France 
will prevent that: they are determined upon free 
trade in spite of drawbacks, circuitous voyages, 
exposure to captures, new duties, and total exclu- 
sion from a market, “Everything,” says the 

entleman from Massachusetts, “stops in Eng- 
Tand.” How does this affect the remaining branch 
of your navigation? Such is the amount of the 
discriminating duty in favor of British’ vessels 
and against American, by giving them the prefer- 
ence in the transportation of some of your own 
produce, you save the whole freight, without in- 
cluding other charges incident to the voyage. 
Can your ship come into competition when it is 
the interest of the shipper of every article to give 
your adversary fifty per cent. more than you can 
carry it for? This fact is demonstrable, with the 
certainty of arithmetical calculation, and if gen- 
tlemen will take the trouble to calculate the dis- 
criminating duties upon cotton they will be satis- 
fied. It is proper to observe a discriminating duty 
is not a recent thing, the duty is relatively now 
what it was before; but as the gross amount of 
duty imposed on American produce by the act of 
Parliament, carrying the Orders of Council into 
effect, has increased, this effect has resulted. Let 
us examine how the fisheries will be affected, 


which, to some gentlemen, are a source of tre- | 


mendous uneasiness, For these fishermen I sym- 
pathize with all my soul, because they are pre- 
cisely in my own situation. They impose on 
stockfish 2s. 6d. sterling per cwt., and on every 
species 4s. sterling per Cwt. Now, gentlemen have 
always told you, the fisheries cannot subsist with- 
out some special bounty from Government. Will 
they now contend that that- branch of industry 
can maintain itself against a duty, the fourth part 
of the value of the fish? Cut off, too, from its 
natura! market, and forced into one in which 
there is no demand? The merchant who has 
patronized the fisheries, and vested his capital in 
the transportation, will no longer find it his inter- 
est to pursue his accustomed trafficin this article 
to Europe. On the subject of the fisheries, I re- 
member a remark of Alexander Baring, who is 
considered one of the most intelligent merchants 
in England, that the cutting off our trade with 
the Continent would effectually destroy their owa 
fisheries, because, he sai 


; d, they used to sell their 
fish to the American merchants, who sent them 
to Spain, Portugal, &c., under the 


neutral flag. 
How much greater must be the injury when to 
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the loss of the market must be added the expense 
of double freight and insurance, and a prohibito- 
ry instead of a protecting duty? Gentlemen will 
hardly call this a matter of bounty from his Royal 
Majesty. What will be the effect on the planter? 
F believe'l have shown the interests of the East- 
ern merchants and fishermen are completely de- 
stroyed. aot 2 

It will be found that similar duties are laid on 
lumber and other important articles, operating in 
the same way as on the fisheries. | With respect to 
the productions of the Southern country, let us 
take tobacco, an article in which I am personally 
interested. We export annually about 86,000 
hogsheads from the United States, of which, itis” 
stated by Mr. Baring, the consumption in Eng- 
land is about 12,000 hhds. annually. What will 
become of the surplus? If lodged in England it 
will not sell, because the quantity exceeds the 
demand in England, while the risk of capture, 
and duties on exportation, must confine it to that 
country, and destroy competition among the pur- 
chasers. On this subject, I beg leave to read a 
calculation of the tribute to which that article is 
liable: 

A cargo of tobacco may be said to consist of four 
hundred hogsheads. For the sake of round numbers 
we will suppose each hogsheag only one thousand 
pounds, and the account stands thus: 


Four hundred thousand pounds of tobacco at 1} sterl- 


ing per lb. is £2,500 sterling, or - - $11,200 00 
Tonnage at 12s. per ton, on 400 tons, is ` 

£240 sterling, or - - - - - 1,065 60 
Light money, and about fifty other charges, - 

will amount to - - - - - 800 00 

Amount of tribute on each cargo - - 12,965 60 


Deducting the amount of tobacco consumed in Eng- 
land, the residue destined. for the Continent, and which 
would go direct but for the Orders in Council, is com- 
pelled to touch in England, and pay besides double 
freight duties, which, calculated as above, stands thus : 
Say 68,000, though the real quantity is 74,000 hhds. 
weighing 1,000 pounds, at 14d. sterling per pound, is 
£425,000, or - - = -$1,998,000 00 
One hundred and seventy ships’ tonnage, 

at $2,000 each i - 


-. > - 340,000 00 


Amount of tribute on tobacco 2,338,000 00 


The amount of tribute, then, on 74,000 hhds., 
the quantity consumed on the Continent, is $2,- : 
338,000, nearly one half the value of the whole 
article when shipped from the United States, es- 
timated on the custom-house books, at $6,000,- 
000. After having destroyed its value, by de- 
priving us of a market, and hindering its con- 
sumption, I venture to pronounce that, if the em- 
bargo was removed, it would not pay the risk and 
freight, much less the duty. The planter would 
receive no reward for his labor, and the merchant 
undertaking the shipment would be ruined. But 
the gentleman from Massachusetts talks about 
navigating the ocean as a matter of perfect safe- 
ty. What are the facts, so far as they have tran- 
spired? Mr. Gray, of Salem, a man whose pa- 
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triotism has. honorably triumphed over the preju- 
dices of party, and whose commercial accuracy 
will not bé questioned, has stated ‘that, out of 
seven vessels whi¢h sailed from. that port in the 
month of December, only one reached the Con- 
tinent,-and she had to pay heavy charges to escape 
confiscation; she was, to use a vulgar saying, 
whipped and cleared. I have seen a list from a 
single insuranée office, in Baltimore, of vessels 


cleared out from the ist of September to the 23d. 


of December, and out of fifteen which sailed for 
the Continent, in that time.only two escaped — 
two were condemned, two acquitted, and nine 
remain in jeopardy. Why, then, will gentlemen 
tell us we can carry on commerce, when such 
vessels as have sailed have been devoted to cer- 
taincapture? In the case of the insurance com- 
pany to which I have alluded, the loss of proper- 
ty was calculated at a risk of eighty per cent. on 
its whole value; and, in the case of the port of 
Salem, at a risk at least as great. With respect 
to the trade with the French and Spanish colo- 
nies, whieh was open when the embargo was 
laid, everybody knows we had enough of some of 
these articles to serve this country for five years 
to come—we were overstocked—they would be 
of no value in the United States, and why, then, 
bring them here? For, I have before shown that, 
if they had been brought, they could not have 
been re-exported with safety or profit. 

This, then, being the state of affairs at the time 
the embargo was laid, it becomes proper to speak 
of the policy which governed my vote. It has 
been echoed from every part of the House, that 
the embargo has failed in its purpose ; that it has 
not starved and brought England and France to 
our feet. I had no such expectation. As far as 
I recollect what I thought or said at the time of 
its passage, no such consequence as starving the 
belligerents was anticipated. I advocated it as a 
precautionary measure; in that point of view it 
has not disappointed my expectations. It has 
answered, then, fully, because it has saved the 
property which was in port, and got in that which 
Was out, a sum equal to one~hundred million of 
dollars. 

It has as yet saved us from war, and what is 
equally important, it has saved us from tribute. I 
had another object; to give an opportunity to 
appeal to their interests, and ascertain whether 
the belligerents would respect our rights or not. 
As for what Mr. Canning insinuates, that we 
looked for the downfall of the British nation from 
our measures, I did not anticipate such an effect, 
neither did I with that view support the present 
system. I contend for nothing but free trade, and 
ask nothing more of them, nor will I ever be con- 
tent with less, Iam one of those who have al- 
ways considered the British nation safer than it 
has been within a hundred years; her relative 
situation is incontestably more firm than it was 
at the commencement of the French revolution. 
Is there a navy on the ocean to oppose her? No, 
She has swept from that clement everything un- 
der the name of a ship of war; a danger of inter- 
nal commotion, which threatened her at the com- 


mencement of the present war, no longer exists 
from the example of the French revolution ; no 
man can suppose that the example of France 
can now invite emulation; it has ceased to be 
contagious ; the systems resemble too much—all 
honest men loathe and detest with abhorrence the 
habitual violation of national rights, whatever 
may be her internal regulations. Jn estimating 
the policy of the embargo when laid, and the ef 
fects it would have produced, we should bear in 
mind the situation of Europe; that was peculiarly 
favorable for an appeal to the commercial inter- 
ests of Great Britain, Mr. C. himself admits it 
was a state in which such an attempt.was most 
likely to succeed ; at that time she was excluded 
from the Continent of Europe, and the want of 
the commerce of the United States would have 
been sensibly felt by her. If the coercive effects 
of the embargo have been partially defeated by 
the change which has since occurred in Spain, 
no one can consider it as‘an error in our calcula. 
tions at the time, because it could not be fore- 
seen. . 

There is a remark made by Mr. Canning, con- 
nected with this subject; which deserves a reply. 
He says, the embargo, by an unfortunate concur- 
rence of circumstances, did come in aid of the 
“blockade of the Continent.” The Minister 
would find a very natural solution for this-myste- 
ry,if he would only recollect the “ unfortunate 
concurrence” in point of time of the extension of 
the French decree and his orders against neutral 
commerce. But,sir, the embargo was materially 
unlike the blockade of the Continent, inasmuch 
as British goods were not excluded from your 
ports, and consequently “did not come in aid of 
it.” Iagain disclaim all identity in the cause, or 
concurrence in the views of the French Emperor. 
My ground was exclusively American; I asked 
no surrender of British rights. How far the effects 
of this measure have been defeated by events in 
this country, appears very obvious to my mind. 
How does it happen that Mr. Pinkney, as late as 
July, had every reason to believe the British Gov- 
ernment would accede to a proposition which has 
been since rejected? How does it happen that 
their tone has been so suddenly changed? This 
alteration could not have been caused by the 
events in Spain, because they were known previ- 
ous to that time, and the change was too abrupt 
to have an entire connexion with the state of 
things in Spain and Portugal. Sanguine calcu- 
lations were entertained that the United States 
would be dismembered, and your Government 
destroyed. This was the common prophecy of 
newspapers and pamphlets. The author of 
“ Hints to both Parties”? no less a man than Mr. 
Marriot, a Ministerial member of Parliament, 
sagely remarks, that the Chief of your Govern- 
ment must follow the fate of Paul, when Russia 
and Great Britain were at war; that he is mis- 
taken (as my colleague Mr. RANDOLPH declared). 
we all know; but the effects were the same as if 
the calculation had been correct, because the Min- 
istry had acted upon it, assuming it to be a fact. 
But this writeris certainly mistaken in assimilating 
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this Government to that of Russia. Though it 
would be easy to take off au individual in. this 
country, it will be found infinitely more difficult 
to effect a revolution in its policy. The destruc- 
. tion of one man would:not change the temper of 
the people, or alter the policy of the National 
‘Councils. While I regret the effects produced in 
Europe by the intemperance of our own people, 
and the shameful misrepresentations of the pa- 
pers and foreign emissaries, I am far from ques- 
tioning the right of the people in every section 
of the country to speak what language. and to 
give what intelligence they please to foreign 
Powers. Itis one of the evils arising from our 
political institutions, but which is counterbalance- 
ed by the good effects which the liberty of the 
press produces. It is, however, lamentable that 
the essential interests of the country have been 
sacrificed by retarding a settlement of our differ- 
ences. f 

There is one fact which proves that the calcu- 
lation of the British Government on our divisions 
has been decisive in her Councils. I mean the 
proclamation inviting the violation of our embar- 
go laws—affording’ protection to those who resist 
the authority of the law. Is this the conduct to 
be pursued toward us by a-nation professing 
friendship? Is it the conduct of one civilized 
country toanother? It is not, and can only pro- 
ceed from the delusion produced by the reports 
of individuals who have been scattered through 
this country to engender mischief. Mr. Canning 
speaks this language, as if his hopes of rebellion 
were consummated. He evidently considers us 
torn to pieces, incapable of resistance, and obliged 
to fall a victim to their policy. But I trust there 
is a redeeming spirit which .will avenge the 
wrongs of this injured nation. There has been 
another effect produced by the embargo, notwith- 
standing the shameful evasion of the law. ‘The 
price paid in the West India islands for your 
products, some of which are essential to exist- 
ence, and all necessary tocomfort; this price has 
been extravagantly high, and must have been in- 
jurious to the planters, who, while they found the 
means of vending their produce limited, were 
compelled to pay for articles of foreign growth, 
high prices, and exchange their own below the 
usual price, which, even at its common standard, 
afforded no profit. In Great Britain herself, as 
was expected, the gradual advance on the price 
of all the raw materials for her manufactures, has 
not only embarrassed their operations, but thrown 
thousands out of employment; the effect has kept 
pace with the exhaustion of the stock on hand 
when the embargo was laid. 

The plan proposed by the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Mumrorp,) for permitting a trade 
with Spain and Portugal, would be far from af- 
fording adequate relief to the great and important 
interests concerned. Your exports to Spain anc 
Portugal do not exceed four million of dollars in 
domestic, and sixteen millions in foreign produce. 
Supposing this commerce free, what would be 
the effect of prosecuting it? Do you think, in 
jhe present state of things, you can come into 


‘them to neutrals, may take place. 


competition with the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
British vessels? I apprehend not; for it will 
unquestionably be the policy of the new Govern- 
ment to favor their own navigation, and; that of 
the British nation, with whom they are in alli- 
ance, in preference to another. And, let me tell: 
you, by this moment, their markets have been: 
glutted with foreign produce by the English, who~ 
are convenient, and have, themselves, a supera- 
bundance. But, have you any assurance that the 
present state of things will continue? Suppose 
your vessels were to clear out for ports of Spain 
and Portugal; is there any certainty you would 
not find them occupied by French troops? And, 
in that case, an unprincipled confiscation of all 
your property must bethe immediate consequence. 
Besides, how do you know, these countries are 
not within the scope of the Orders.of Council ? 
All you know upon this subject, isa conversation 
said to have passed between some merchants and 
Mr. Canning. He tells you, to be sure, it is not 
impossible some relaxation of the orders, not cal- 
culated toimpair their rigor, but to accommodate 
You under- 
stand pretty well, from experience, what these 
favorable modifications mean. I shall presently 
have occasion to speak of them. You rely, then, 
upon a conversation, in which a British Minister 
has undertaken to do—what? ‘To regulate ‘the 
trade between this country and an independent 
nation—(for it must be considered independent 
until subdued.) He tells you, that you may carry 
direct your own, and the produce of the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, and bring back the pro- 
duce of those countries in return. This boon, 
seized upon here with avidity, is stamped with 
an assumption of authority, subversive of your 
national independence. If it rests with them to 
regulate your commerce at their pleasure, what 
pledge have you; when it conflicts with their in- 
terests, they will not curtail-it? How are youto 
satisfy the scrupulous consciences of the Admi- 
ralty Courts, that the sugar you carry was raised 
in Cuba, and not in Martinique or Guadaloupe ? 
And, if you succeed in this, a thousand pretexts 
will be found by the learned crafts of Doctors? 
Commons to rob you of your property. When I 
talk of the security of our trade, I talk of a non- 
entity. Jt is regulated by the single dash of a 
pen, and that-not of your own Government, but 
of a foreign Power. - i 
But, sir, gentlemen may attach some stability 
to this indulgence, from the exception ‘of the 
Spanish and French colonies, in the Orders of 
Council. They have often adverted to the fact, 
and the British Government itself has not failed 
to press it upon you asa proof of her favor, and 
a new claim upon your gratitude. The truth is, 
she was pursuing her own interest; she was more 
concerned in the trade to the colonies than you 
were yourself, for which your merchants exported 
only four or five millions in native products, 
They became factors of the British, and circula- 
ted nearly twenty millions cf English goods, 
which could not otherwise find entrance into 
those ports. Isit not easy to discover what was 
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the policy of the permission to .trade to these 
islands? It was, that her special interests, not 
yours, were promoted by it. No; she would not 
“even permit you to seek a market for your indem- 
nification after serving her. Now she ‘can go 
there ‘directly, and sell her goods without your 
assistance. What follows? 
your interest by permitting you to carry on the 
trade open to her own merchants? No, sir, and 
if any doubts remain, let me call your attention 
to the late proclamation, blockading the French 
West India islands. We have despatches from 
England down to the 25th of September; at that 
time there was no intimation to your Minister, 
and not a whisper in the political circles, of this 
thing, and suddenly, when it was supposed in 
England (in the language of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts) “that we must take off the em- 
bargo,” you see a proclamation dated only fifteen 
days later than the latest dates from England, 
declaring that every vessel going to the French 
West India islands, shall be liable to seizure and 
condemnation. What language does it speak ? 
What policy does it évince? To my mind it 
presents a train of reflections, to which Lam un- 
willing to give utterance, and apply the appella- 
tion which the transaction deserves. It is insidi- 
ous and hostile to its utmost extent. Suppose 
the gentleman had moved to take off the embargo 
the first of the session, and had succeeded by the 
tempting promise of this trade. You well know 
the French islands have been literally ruined b 
thè embargo. They have not been, like the islands 
of His Majesty, supplied by the infractors of the 
law, principally British agents, through Canada 
and Nova Scotia, with provisions. Every ves- 
sel laden with flour and provisions would have 
shaped her course to these islands, where there 
was the greatest scarcity, and the greatest proba- 
bility of profit; and by this “ unfortunate con- 
currence” between the removal of the embargo, 
(as was expected in England,) and the procla- 
mation of blockade, all your commerce in that 
direction would have been swept off and de- 
stroyed, This blockade is of old standing, at 
least as old as the petitions of the last summer— 
it is dated the'l4th of October—delayed six days, 
and sent by express for our notification about ten 
days after the meeting of Congress, at which 
time it was supposed the embargo would be 
raised. It is said this express vessel met British 
vessels going into Barbadoes as she came out, 
from whom the instructions were received. But 
it is reduced to certainty, these vessels arrived on 
the 20th, and the proclamation issued on the 14th. 
Yes, sir, the nets were artfully spread, the sports- 
men stationed, and the whole flock would have 
been entangled and taken, but for the embargo. 
Will gentlemen not take warning ? 
There has been one observation made on which 
I will make a few remarks, and but few; but 
they are necessary to a fair and candid discussion. 
It has been said that we ought to have resisted 
the Berlin decree; that if we had done that, we 
should have been saved from our present disa- 
greeable situation, and have taken from Great 
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Britain a pretext for enforcing her Orders in 
Council. The gentleman from. Massachusetts 
defines submission. to be the doing that which 
you are commanded to do, and resistance in the 
doing that which you are commanded not to do. 
I thank him ; he is perfectly correct. I will use 
his definition, and apply his own principles to 
this case. What said the Berlin decree 2 You 
shall not go to Great Britain, if you do France 
will seize and confiscate your property. What 
was our conduct? We did go to Great Britain, 
and our shipments were nevertheless as great as 
before the decree; we did carry on the forbidden 
trade, and therefore, by the gentleman’s own defi- 
nition, resisted. Let us take another view of 
this subject. In the note of Lords Holland and 
Auckland, attached to the rejected British Treaty, 
they tell us among other things, that if the.ene- 
my should carry these threats into execution, and 
the United States should acquiesce, they should 
probably be compelled to retaliate in the same 
way; but disclaim the right to retaliate if the 
French Government formally abandons, or tacit- 
ly relinquishes them. What is tacit relinquish- 
ment? Was there a single case in which it was 
executed, and known to us previous to the Orders 
in Council? Not one; and does not the fact, 
that American vessels went from England to 
France, as before, prove a tacit relinquishment 2 
Certainly. Indeed so far from its being a tacit 
relinquishment, it was a formal abandonment, 
amounting to a positive and express acknowledg- 
ment, that the decree was not in force against the 
commerce of the United States, I have already 
shown that England received no injury from the 
operation of that decree, because we traded with 
her as we had done before, and the retaliating 
orders, admitting the right of Great Britain to 
retaliate on her enemy through neutral trade, 
could not exist until we had received an injury 
and acquiesced in it. But so far from its being 
known we had acquiesced, the execution of the 
Berlin decree, and the orders of the 11th of No- 
vember, reached this country nearly at the same 
time. If our commerce had been vitally assailed 
by this monstrous decree, and we had not effec- 
tually resisted, I am not prepared to say how far 
it would have been a departure from our neu- 
trality, and would have justified the measures 
adopted. Sir, I never would have submitted to 
it. You must remember I declared I would vote 
against a general embargo, but that T anticipated, 
from the British, measures quite similar to those 
of France. We did our duty, resisted when at- 
tacked by it, and I scout all idea that the people 
would have submitted, or that any man would 
have proposed such submission. You hear no 
apology for France; you hear no palliation of 
her outrages, or disguise of her views, and you 
see every man ready to exert the energies of the 
nation to avenge the wrongs of the country. 
Take the Orders of Council in another point of 
view: they profess to retaliate on France through 
us, because we have permitted her to attack our 
tights. Why then were they not confined in 
their operation to France; why did they com- 
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prehend nations with whom. we were in amity, 
and from whom we had received no injury ? 
Will any person say we ought to have gone to 
war with Russia, Denmark,and Sweden? You 
are bound to consider these nations independent, 
and treat them as such, while they manifest no 
disposition to. change the subsisting relations be- 
tween us, and refrain from hostile acts. The 
unlimited scope given to the Orders in Council, 
manifestly shows the reta 
a mere pretext. 
ain was really retaliation on France, how could 
she get over the proposition made by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to continue the 
embargo as to France, and remove it as to Eng- 
land, provided she would withdraw her Orders 
in Council? This would have been a compli- į 
ance with ber requisition for resistance to the 
Berlin decree, and destroyed all ground for the 
continuance of the orders: But here we are 
told that our Government has offered to-comply 
with that, which if they had done in the first 
instance, would have saved us from difficulties. 
This is indecd a strange inference: that England 
would have acceded to the proposition formerly, 
because she now rejects it. Sir, the United 
States can never consent to give authority to 
that unlimited right of retaliation which she 
claims. And so far from this offer being a com- 
pliance with that demand, it was an honest and 
fair avowal of the conduct which the Govern- 
ment would pursue towards France, if left to 
itself. It was honorable, sir; and the rejection of 
that favorable proposition, connected with the 
obvious causes of that rejection, convinces my 
mind she does not want to be on good terms 
with us. She thinks more may be made in 
another way. l . 

It has been urged in the course of this debate 
that the embargo destroys all our revenue, and 
that if we remove it our Treasury would be 
again filled. What is the fact on this subject, 
taking it upon their own ground? You inevitably 
lose ‘upwards of a million of dollars collected by | 
way of drawback, on articles re-exported from the 
United States for consumption in foreign mar- 
kets; the obstacles interposed by the orders, and 
the imposition of a transit duty by act of Par- 
liament equivalent to the duties remitted in this | 
country, cut off at once this amount, it is pock- | 
eted elsewhere. Again, we have heretofore de- | 
rived a revenue from all that part of our impor- 
tations which is from the Continent of Europe, | 
and every other part of the world not included | 
in the Orders of Council; the impost derived | 
from this trade, and the means which it afforded 
of paying revenue into the Treasury are at an | 
end, nor could it be resumed by raising the em- 
barge. 1 will venture to assert these losses con- 
stitute one-half of the revenue; they are irre- 
trievably lost while Europe continues in its pres- 
ent state. Again: Suppose you continue to trade 
with England, how would your revenue derived 
from the consumption of her manufactures stand į 


| 
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Britain; if the produce of this country is re- 
duced to a mere drug by being restricted to her 
ports, (and I have shown that would be the case,) 
could you continue to consume her goods? It is 
an established axiom in trade that the exports 
and imports must always bear an exact propor- 
iion, and it is ridiculous to suppose the use of 
foreign goods would continue after the means.of 
payment ceased to exist; in other words, the ex- 
f labor between: the two countries would 
be too unequal to last. In a short time even 
that branch of revenue would dwindle into in- 
significance; it would not replenish the Treas- 
ury. Thus, sir, take these edicts and Orders in 
Council in any possible point of view, their oper- 
ation upon your commerce is exclusion from the 
continental market, the destruction of. your rey- 
enue, the lessened value of the produce of your 
soil, and the prostration of your fisheries aud 
navigation. Enterprise cannot continue when 
every avenue of commerce is cut off; in. short 
they produce the very evils which gentlemen 
wish to charge on the embargo. I have endeav- 
ored to consider this question as a question of 
pecuniary calculation altogether, and it is so 
clear to my mind, that there does not exist a 
temptation to sacrifice the honor and independ- 
ence of the United States, that I am astonished 
gentlemen can take any other view of the sub- 
ject than that I have taken. To take off the em- 
bargo at this time, while the decrees of France 
and the orders of England remain in force, with-, 
out adopting some. other measure equally effi- 
cient, would be to submit to the meanest degra- 
dation. It would be sending your property to 
certain ruin, exposing it to the lawless spoliation 
of every pirate with which the ocean is infested, 
without the means of resistance or the hope of 
justice. If you do notnow take a stand for your 
rights, when will you? Can. the occasion ever 
be more urgent? It would be vain hereafter, 
when you have yielded, and the nation is habitu- 
ated to foreign domination. Do you flatter your- 
self that your grievances will close here? You 
will be mistaken; it is not the nature of power 
intoxicated with success to. retract its encroach- 
ments, or commercial avarice to relax its preten- 
sions. The little you now. have will soon be 
claimed, and what you have already yielded, 
will furnish the pretext to enforce your compli- 
ance; you will not even be remunerated by pro- 
fit for your disgrace. It is not a time when sub- 
mission is entitled to moderation, or concessions 
insure forbearance. Our agriculture must con- 
tinue as it now is until some new direction be 
given to the destructive tempest, which renders 
it almost impossible to navigate the ocean. I 
know. that the operation of our measures 1s 
strong, that every man must feel them more or 
less, and the plainest calculations cannot quiet 
the restlessness of pecuniary embarrassment. But, 
sir, while I candidly believe the members of this 
House feel their full share of the public pres- 
sure. (that at least is my case,) and are honestly 
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ism of ‘the people. Let. gentlemen, therefore, 
who. disapprove of this system, come forward and 
say what they. think best to bedone. They owe 
it to themselves, and their constituents, and they 
` cannot withhold their counsels without violating 
a sacred. duty they are pledged to perform. Let 
them do this instead of dividing and distracting 
the Government, and weakening the nation; they 
are Americans, and ought not to sacrifice the 
national rights to the pride of party. As to the 
embargo, show me something better, and I will 
retract like an honest. man, and adopt it. Ido 
not consider myself precluded from a choice of 
measures because I once voted for it. There is 
no. object to which I stand pledged but the safety 
of the nation, and no system but that which will 
most certainly promote it. 
My colleague has said we are called on by 
every. sense of duty we owe to ourselves and 
country to unite and annoy our enemies, and 
make the strongest possible impression ‘upon 
them. Iagree with him. It is time to retaliate 
the aggression and injuries of which we have 
been so long the victims.’ This is the only way 
to change their. temper, by retorting the evils of 
their own injustice; some foreign magic must 
have withered his brain, and that man must be 
under the influence of foreign Governments who 
will not go all lengths to support the honor of 
the nation.. It is to be regretted our harmony 
has been disturbed by the introduction of subjects 
not connected with the existing state of things, 
or calculated to meet future difficulties. Union 
would be more promoted by looking prospective- 
ly. As to those measures alluded to by gentle- 
men as the cause of our present difficulties, they 
passed before I had’ a seat on this floor, and with- 
out any participation of mine. Can there exist 
a doubt that the crisis has arrived when we must 
take care of ourselves, and keep to ourselves? 
Every mode of insult to the nation has been 
tried, and even your public: Ministers:have come 
in for their full share of neglect. As to keeping 
them any longer in Europe to be writing notes 
and papers, it is out of the questions for one I 
am prepared to go along with my country and 
share its fate. I shall vote for the first and third 
resolutions, because we cannot without dishonor 
submit to the flagrant violation of our neutral 
rights, and because we should be prepared to de- 
fend them. The second, excluding armed ves- 
sels, shall also have my approbation. I am wil- 
ling to place the English and French upon the 
same ground. Their conduct has forfeited all 
claim upon us to the hospitality and protection of 
our waters. Iam disposed to exclude the pro- 
ductions of both, and cut off all intercourse until 
they are disposed to renew it upon terms of 
equality. As for this measure injuring England 
more than France, we cannot help that; but it 
ought to be recollected that it has not been long 
since we were told by the British themselves, all 
their efforts toinjure France were vain, while she 
enjoyed the benefit of the American commerce. 
The third resolution, in the following words, 
having been read: 


“ Resolved, That measures ought to be immediately 
taken for placing the country in a more complete state 
.of defence.” ; i 

Mr. Ranpotrn said he supposed that this was 
a resolution to which there might probably be 
but little opposition; but at the same time he, for 
one, should like to know what were the details 
connected with it. - 

The CHAIRMAN asked if the gentleman from 
Virginia. wished to hear the report read ? 
Mr. RanpoLes.— Very far from it, sir. 
Mr. Nicuotas said, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee was not present, and he felt at all times 
| disposed to give any information in his power, 
he would state what he knew on the subject. 
The situation of the United States being at this 
time critical, and as it was possible if not proba- 
ble that war would ensue, Mr. N. said it had 
been his opinion, and that of the select committee, 
that we should be prepared forit. It-had been 
doubted by the committee whether this subject 
came properly within their province; but it had 
been the opinion of the majority that it would be 
proper for them to express. their sentiments on the 
subject; with an idea that if the House should 
concur, the resolution might be referred to an- 
other committee, whose business it would be to 
procure such details from the departments as 
would enable them to make the proper arrange- 
ments for carrying the wish of the House into 
effect. 

The resolution was agreed to, nem. con. 

The Committee then rose and reported the res- 
olutions to the House. 

The House proceeded to consider the said re- 
port at the Clerk’s table: Whereupon the first re- 
solution contained therein being again read, a mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Dana, to amend the same, 
by inserting between the words “submit to,” and 
the words “the late edicts of Great Britain and 
France,” the following words, “abandon the 
navigation of the ocean in consequence of:” and 
on the question, that the House do agree to the 
said amendment, it passed in the negative—yeas 
26, nays 96, as follows: , 

Yxras—John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, junior, James Elliot, William Ely, 
Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Philip B. Key, Jo- 
seph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward 
Lloyd, William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Timo- 
thy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, John 
Russell, William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel 
Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, and 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer. ; , 

Nays—Willis Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, David 
Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, William W. 
Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, junior, Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, Wil- 
liam A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, Richard 
Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, Tho- 
| mas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, William 
Helms, William Hoge, James Holland, David Holmes, 
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Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, 
John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, 
Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
John Love, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, William 
McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jun., John Montgom- 
ery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Mor- 
row, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nel- 
son, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. 
Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Pensylvania, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, 
Samuel Riker, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Sam- 
uel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilic, 
Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, Peter 
Swart, John Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, 
George M. Troup, James I. Van Allen, Philip Van 
Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, 
Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitchill, Isaac Wilbour, Da- 
vid R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 


Mr. Danaspokeagainst the propriety of introdu- 
cing the resolution, but did not oppose its passage. 

Mr. Taytor replied. 

Mr. D. R. Wititams called fora division of 
the question, so as to express the sense of the 
House as to the edicts of each belligerent, sepa- 
rately. 


Mr. Most y said, he should, at this time, make 
a very few remarks only, as applicable exclusively 
to the resolution. 

He observed, that it appeared to him very sin- 
gular and extraordinary that, at this period, the 
House should be presented with the abstract pro- 
position contained in the resolution, that the Uni- 
ted States cannot, without the sacrifice of their 
rights, honor, and independence, submit to the late 
edicts of Great Britain and trance. 

Sir, said he, the obnoxious edicts alluded to in 
this resolution were as well known and under- 
stood months prior to the close of the last session 
of Congress, as they are now. 

Why then should it now, for the first time, be 
thought requisite to make this declaration. If 
such a declaration could be deemed necessary to 
show our spirit it certainly seemed to him to 
come with a very awkward grace at this time of 

ay. 

But he considered the resolution itself as rather 
a harmless thing. It may admit of various con- 
structions. At-all events, he said he perceived 
nothing very alarming in it. It can “break no 
man’s leg, nor pick no man’s pocket.” He pre- 
sumed it was not intended or calculated to ex- 
pose the nation to the waste of much blood or 
treasure, from any hostile resistance to their edicts 
which was to result from the adoption of this re- 
solution. : 

Indeed, said he, if this resolution were to be 
presented to the public, disconnected with the 
reasoning in the report, and with no explanation 
of its meaning; it would, as has been remarked, 
be regarded by a great proportion of the people 
as a pledge for the repeal of the embargo laws. 

These laws, by compelling them to abandon 
the ocean, they consider as producing that very 
submission and sacrifice of the rights, honor, and 


independence of the nation which this resolution 
disavows. A : i 
Instead of viewing their present situation in 
the light of a dignified retirement, as some gentle- - 
men are pleased to term it, they. do conceive it as a 
dastardly relinquishment of their incontestable 
rights. But. those who voted for the embargo 
laws, and who are still for continuing them, it is 
to be presumed, entertain no such ideas. Finding, 
however, that others do, and that such sentiments 
are continually becoming more prevalent, it was 
perhaps thought prudent and proper to havea 
general declaration of this sort, as explanatory of 
their own views of their own measures. If this 
be all, Mr. M. said, he certainly felt disposed, on 
all occasions, to gratify gentlemen whenever it 
could be done without injurious consequences. , 
His greatest objection, he said, was an apprehen- 
sion that we should diminish our own dignity, 
and expose ourselves to ridicule, by saying so 
much and -doing so'little. He feared that foreign 
nations would begin to conclude, that they had 
nothing to apprehend from. us, but proclamations, 
paper resolutions, abstract propositions, and me- 
naces without meaning. However, he said, he 
believed, when called upon, he should give his 
vote in favor of the resolution. ~ 
Mr. GARDENIER said that he should probably, 
on the present question, be in a very small minor- 
ity; and this being the case, he felt an unwilling- 
ness to vote, without at the same time asserting 
the principle on which he opposed it. He was 
opposed to it for two reasons ; first, because it was 
legislating on an abstract proposition, resolving a — 
certain thing which could not be disputed; and 
secondly, because no definite consequence was to ` 
result from the adoption of it. One gentleman, 
said he, asserts that the adoption of this resolution, 
if followed by any consequence, wiil be followed 
by a repeal of the embargo. Another gentleman 
considers the adoption of the resolution as pledg- 
ing the House and nation to the approbation and 
continuance of this same embargo law:. Then it 
is legislating on words without signification, enter- 
ing into a resolution which subjects, us to no spe- 
cific course after it is passed, binds us to nothing; 
for one gentleman can vote for this resolution, 
because in consequence of it he considers the 
House bound to repeal the embargo. Let the 
members of this House look for one moment to 
the ridiculous consequence of voting upon an 
abstract proposition which is followed by no con- 
sequence, which decides no question, which ties 
us down to no course of proceeding. No indi- 
vidual commits himself on any point in contro- 
versy by voting on this resolution. Therefore, 
Mr. G. said it was an idle and useless proposition. 
It appeared to him to be below the dignity of the 
House to vote for or against it; and if he knew 
any way in which the question could consistently 
be evaded, he should pursue that course in pre- 
ference to the vote which he felt himself obliged 
to give. In the view in which he considered this 
resolution, he could not see how men, legislating 
for the good of the nation, could bring themselves 
seriously to vote for such a proposition. It is not 
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only idle, said he, but in my mind it is not assert- 


ing the dignity of this House, and of the nation, | 


to pass:a resolution expressed in the terms in 


which this is..expressed.. “ Resolved, That the 


United States cannot, without a sacrifice of their 
rights, honor, and independence, submit.” The 
United States cannot submit to anything, sir; the 
moment we ‘submit, that moment we. have no 
more rights, honor, and. independence. I had 
thought, as an American citizen, that to submit 
in any case, was to relinquish those peculiar 
privileges which distinguish the citizens of the 
United States from all others; I should, therefore, 
cas soon think of bringing forward a resolution for 
the adoption of this House, that itis a relinquish- 
ment of our rights and independence to submit 
at all, as that it is such.a sacrifice to submit to the 
edicts mentioned in the resolution. The proposi- 
tion’then amounts to. this: that for the United 
States to submit is to sacrifice their independence. 
And who disputes it? No one. - In this view of 
the subject, therefore, the adoption of this resolu- 
tion would seem to imply a doubt. whether this 
nation. has shown a disposition to resist the ag- 
gression of foreign Powers.’ If the fact’ were 
really so, if we: had been in the habit of submit- 
ting to insults and aggression, at any rate I would 
not wound the feelings, of this injured people so 
mucbfas to pass a resolution which should imply 
that it had been the case; for ifany possible practi- 
cal utility can: result from the adoption of this 
resolution, it would be this and this only: that 
inasmuch as our conduct. hitherto had been cal- 
culated to impress foreign nations with an opin- 
jon that we would submit, ‘it has become neces- 
sary to declare that we would not submit. - Now, 
is this country placed in such a situation, either 
by the conduct of the Administration or its oppo- 
nents, that a new declaration of independence has 
become necessary? Has the’spirit of 76 travelled 
back so far as that it is now necessary to declare 
that we are independent? If this were seriously 
a matter of doubt, in such a case I might be in- 
clined to adopt such a resolution as this. But I 
do not think so. - The spirit of independence is as 
broad awake as ever it was;-it is as warm and 
glowing as it was at the battle of Bunker’s Hill; 
and, therefore, certain as I am of this, I am not 
poe to give my assent to such a proposition; 
ecause I think its adoption calculated to carry 
with itan expression of doubt as to the matter 
which it resolves to be true. When the Declara- 
tion of Independence was made in °76, we were 
not, immediately antecedent to that period, inde- 
pendent. That the character of this nation might 
be justly estimated, it became necessary that a 
declaration of independence should be made. That 
was made; and ever since that time it has been 
unnecessary to declare that it did exist. I see 
nothing in the temper of the people at this time 
which is calculated to make me fear that they 
mean to relinquish their independence. I will 
-saythat in neither of the great parties in the 
country is there any disposition to relinquish it. 
In the party which I oppose, I do not believe that 
there exists any design to surrender our independ- 


ence, although I believe their measures destruc- 
tive to the interests of the nation; and in the 
party to which I belong, (and the being attached 
to it is a circumstance in which I feel more pride 
than.in any other.) I am certain that no such dis- 
position exists. There is no necessity, therefore, 
for passing this resolution. I would not hold out 
to foreign nations that any circumstance had oc- 
curred which rendered.it necessary to declare 
that we are an independent nation; for that is the 
pith of the proposition. ` 

Four other members rising in favor of the pre- 
vious question, it was put in this form—* Shall 
the main question be now put?” and carried— 
ayes 85. ‘ : 

Mr. Rusa rising to speak at this time, and an 
objection being made by some gentlemen on the 
ground of order, f 

The Spraxer declared it his individual opinion 
that debate was inadmissible after an affirmative 
decision of the previous question; but that the 
House had at the last session overruled his opin- 
ion, and he felt himself obliged to yield to their 
decision. 
` Mr. D. R. Wixutams appealed from this decis- 
ion, permitting debate after a decision of the pre- 
vious question, on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the rules of the House. 
` Much debate took place on this appeal, and Mr. 
Ranpo.pu called for the yeas and nays on it. 

Before they were taken, however, a motion was 
made to adjourn, and carried. 


Fripay, December 2. 


Another member to wit: Evan ALEXANDER, 
‘rom North Carolina, appeared and took his seat 
in the House. 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to whom was referred, on the six- 
teenth ultimo, a petition of sundry inhabitants of 
the City of Washington, presented on the tenth 
of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
seven, reported a bill to incorporate a company 
for opening the canal in the City of Washington ; 
which was read twiceand committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Monday next. 

Mr.Newron, from the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures, to whom was recommitted, on 
the twenty-second ultimo, a bill authorizing the 
President toemploy twelve additional revenue cut- 
ters, reported an amendatory bill, authorizing the 
President to employ an additional number of rev- 
enue cutters; which was read twice and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole House to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Jepepian K. Smiru presented a petition 
of Samur. Morey, of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, praying that the patent heretofore granted 
to the petitioner for sundry improvements made 
by him on steam engines, may be extended to 
such farther time as Congress in their wisdom 
may deem proper.—Referred to Mr. Jepepian K. 
Smrrs, Mr. Upnam, Mr. Marratas RICHARDS, 
Mr. Goopwyn, and Mr. Hottann; to examine 
and report their opinion thereupon to the House. 
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The Speaker presented to the- House sundry 
proceedings of the Grand Jury for the county of 
St. Clair, in the Indiana Territory, at a term o 
the Circuit Court held in the month of October 
last, stating certain grievances to which the in- 
habitants of the said county have been and are 
now subjected from the connexion subsisting 
with the country lying eastward of the river 
‘Wabash; and praying such relief in the premises 
as to the wisdom and justice of Congress shall 
seem meet.—The proceedings were read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

A Message, received yesterday, from the Pre- 
sident of the United States, was read, transmit- 
ting areport from the Surveyor of the Public 
Buildings, of the progress made on them during 
the last season, of their present state, of the ex- 
penditures incurred, and of those which may be 
requisite for their farther prosecution.—Ordered to 
lie on the table. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
question on an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair which was depending yesterday at the 
time of adjournment: Whereupon, the said de- 
cision being again read in the words following, to 
wit: 

“ That, conformably to the determination of the House 
on the fifteenth of December last, it did not preclude 
debate on the main qnestion.” 

And on the question, “Is the said decision of 
the Chair correct?” it was resolved in the affir- 
mative—yeas 101, nays 18, as follows: 

Yzas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Ezekiel 
Bacon, Joseph Barker, William W. Bibb, John Blake, 
jun. Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Rob- 
ert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, Jo- 
seph Calhoun, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chit- 
tenden, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, 
John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, 
jun., John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Dan- 
jel M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, John W. 
Eppes, William Findley, Meshack Franklin, Barent 
Gardenier, Francis- Gardner, James M. Garnett, Tho- 
mas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, William 


Helms, William Hoge, James Holland, David Holmes, 


Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, 
John G. Jackson, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, 
Walter Jones, Thomàs Kenan, Philip B. Key, Joseph 
Lewis jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, 
John Love, Robert Marion, William McCrecry, Wil- 
liam Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jun., John Mont- 
gomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John 
Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Timothy Pit- 
kin, jan, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, John Rea of 
Pennsylvania, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, John 
Russell, Benjamin Say, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, 
Dennis Smelt, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Sam- 
uel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, Wil- 
liam Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Benja- 
min Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, George 
M. Troup, Jabez Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip 
Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Robert Whitehill. 
Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 


, Naxs—Willis Alston, jun., Burwell Bassett, Wil- 
liam Blackledge, George W. Campbell, Richard Cutts, 


f| James Fisk, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, Roger - 


Nelson, John Porter, John Rhea of Tennessee, Samuel 
Riker, Ebenezer Seaver, Clement Storer, John Taylor, 


Jesse Wharton, David R. Williams, and Richard Winn. 


The question then recurring, that the House do 
agree to so much of the first resolution reported 
from the Committee of the whole House, as is 
contained ‘in the first member thereof, in the 
words following, to wit: 

“Resolved, That the United States cannot, without 
a sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, 
submit to the late edicts of Great Britain :” 

Mr. Rura made a few remarks in support of it» 

Mr. Upnam made a few observations, going to 
show thatany gentleman might vote for or against 
this resolution, under whatever interpretation he 
pleased ; giving to the terms of it whatever con- 
struction should best suit his ideas. . 

Mr. Jackson, of Virginia said, that the import- 
ance of this subject had been acknowledged by 
all the gentlemen. who had addressed the Com- 
mittee of the Whole ; they had admitted that this 
was a crisis which called for all the informa- 
tion, talent, and decision of the nation, which, un- 
fortunately for its best interests, were divided 
into parties and subdivided, so as materially to 
affect that strength which ought to be united. 
The course of discussion which had been. pur- 
sued, necessarily resulted from the nature of the 
subject, our foreign relations; everything con- 
nected with them’ came before the House in some 
shape or other. And although the time of the 
House might be employed on some things unne- 
cessarily, according to his conception it would be 
well employed in defending measures which had 
been condemned with a view to prejudice the 
public mind; for it was not with the hope of 
changing the conviction of any member of the 
House, but for influencing the people, that they 
had been thus condemned. And as some gen- 
tlemen had taken views of our situation which 
were conceived by him to be incorrect, disingenu- 
ous, and improper, he thought it due to himself, 
to the majority with whom he was associated, 
and the people, to state the grounds on which 
they acted, according to his conception. i 

We are scarcely permitted to touch the thres- 
hold of this investigation, said Mr. J., when we 
are called upon to take care how we act} insurrec- 
tion is threatened, and an attempt is made to in- 
fluence the House by representations of hostility 
to the Government, in the Eastern people, which 
only pervades the minds of those who represent 
them. Iknow that watchfulness is characteris- 
tic of a republican form of Government ; itis the 
grand sentinel of the system ; and I should regret 
to see the disposition to watch over and animad- 
vert on the measures of the Administration, lulled 
into a listless security. But it is not that watch- 
fulness, disgracing the authors of misrepresenta- 
tions which have extended to every hamlet and 
fireside in the country, that is proper, but a can- 
did examination of both sides of the question. 
Audi alteram partem, is a precept founded on 
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justice and reason, and necessary to a correct de- 
cision. Misrepresentations have gone forth to 
every quarter of the Union, and charges, reiter- 


ated in some instances on this floor, have operated: 


` on the public mind, so as to excite unnecessary, 
unjust, and unreasonable jealousies against the 
Government. ‘Party spirit, the bane of free gov- 
_eroments,‘a monstrous excrescence growing out 
of liberty, and threatening even liberty itself with 
destruction, still exists in our country, and after 
the unsuccessful experiment of seven years. has 
been made, itis in vain to expect to disarm it of its 
autipathies and its malice. Its. great maxim 
seems to be that the end will justify the means; 
and if it can attain its end by the most dishonor- 
able means, that they are justifiable. To this 
source. in a great measure may be ascribed the 
difficulties this nation has to encounter, and to 
this source, foreign nations are unfortunately too 
much in the habit of looking; to our opposition 
prints and our opposition mén, England looks 
for support, and from them an idea has gone 
abroad that the insurrections of the Vermontese 
and the opposition in the Northeast would over- 
turn the constituted authorities; and, if not by 
the regular process of election, by revolution it- 
self, a change would be made in the politics of 
those who administer the Government of the 


United States, We know that itis the wish of 


each of the belligerents, who have swallowed up 
in the vortex of their interminable disputes all 
the nations of the world but the United States, to 
unite us in their cause. Each one wishes to form 
more intimate connexion with us than those we 
have with its enemy. This disposition is natu- 
ral; for when we look into private life, we see 
individuals endeavoring to enlist those who have 
no concern in the dispute among their partisans 
in their personal contests. Besides this wish, 
common to both the belligerents, a spirit of mo- 
nopoly and jealousy of our commercial greatness 


has seized upon the Government and people of 
one of them. Itis evident from the conduct of 


_ Great Britain for many years past, that she cannot 
"consent to submit to the idea that the United 


States shall be reaping the rich harvest of their’ 


neutrality, while her thousand ships are scouring 
every sea and driving everything from its surface. 
The commercial spirit of the people of the Unis 
ted States has been the cause of that jealousy ; 


that spirit which in its infaney was so eloquently: 


portrayed by Edmund Burke, which has been 
so essentially fostered by the measures of our 
Government, has grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength. Our hardy ad- 
venturous seamen have prosecuted commerce in 
every sea, and reaped the most advantgeous 
harvests appertaining to it. Therefore it is natu- 
ral to suppose that with the jealousy excited by 
our successful competition, and a knowledge of 
her supremacy on the ocean, Great Britain, who 
wields its trident,should be disposed that weshould 
bow to its haughty mistress; and though we have 
not succumbed, every right appertaining to us as 
a neutral nation has been assailed in turn. Let 
us look at the injuries practised by Great Britain, 


in relation to their effects upon the United States 
in their national and neutral character ; and first 
with reference to those effects on ourselves. Our 
citizens have been impressed, under a pretext that 
they were British subjects; they have been de- 
prived-of their liberty, seized and carried from their 
country, compelled to endure an arduous service, 
and to fight against nations with whom we were 
at peace. ‘The colonial trade, which tended to 
enrich our merchants, and from which we derived 
a revenue of a million of dollars per annum, was 
next assailed by them, on the principle that they 
had a right to prohibit a trade with enemies’ col- 
onies not permitted in timeof peace. This attempt 
to destroy our commerce was enforced by an ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical interpolation of new prin- 
ciples into the law of nations, giving efficacy to 
the spirit which contemplates the pressure of its 
rival in every quarter. We find that spirit in 
other outrages, in relation to blockades notified 
to us, made ogly on paper, enforced solely towards 
neutrals, and which never existed in reality: 
thereby cutting off trade with places which, by 
the laws of nations, except actually blockaded or 
invested, we have a right to carry on. By the 
order of June, 1805,a very essential branch of 
our commerce was likewise cut off, and our ves- 
sels were captured, although returning with inno- 
cent cargoes, which were not liable to seizure, 
upon. the pretext that they previously had been 
employed in a trade with contraband articles, 
British outrages have been committed not only 
on the high seas, but in our own harbors. The 
case of Pierce, in the harbor of New York, is not 
forgotten by you, sir, or by the United States. 
An American citizen, pursuing his lawful com- 
merce within our own waters and exclusive ju- 
risdiction, had his vessel fired upon, and he was 
killed. The case of the Cambrian was one of tlie 
same character; there the commanding officer 
declared that he claimed jurisdiction in our wa- 
ters within-the length of his buoys,and there im- 
pressed our seamen, in defiance of the laws of 
hospitality and the laws of nations. We find 
the exercise of similar pretensions in the case of 
the Impetueux, a vessel belonging to a belligerent, 
stranded on the coast of North Carolina, which, 
though by the laws of nations exempt from at- 
tack, because within the jurisdiction of a third 
and neutral party, was destroyed by British ves- 
sels. By the Order of January, 1807, restraining 
the trade of the United States, from one port to 
another port of the same, or another belligerent 
enemy, a profitable. branch of our trade was anniv 
hilated. In addition to these, the orders of Novem- 
ber 11,1807,amount to a declaration, in effect, that 
we shall not sail on the ocean without carrying 
our produce first to Great Britain, there paying è 
duty. and receiving a license to carry it to its 
place of final destination. The attack on the 
Chesapeake was, at the time of the commission of 
the outrage, deemed by all parties, ifnot disavow- 
ed, a just cause of war, and one whereat the pub- 
lic indignation could scarcely be appeased with- 
out a resort to war. The invitation to violate 
our embargo laws, touched upon by my colleague 
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those acts which I have recited, manifests a,de-. 


termination on the part of Great Britain, that our 
pride shall be humbled, the commerce which we 
have enjoyed shall be destroyed; that we shall 
bow to the supremacy of her thousand ships, and 
that we shall not sail on the ocean without her 
permission. . 

How is it when we cross over the water and 
look at France? We find by the proclamation of 
General Ferrand, an attempt made to regulate our 
trade to St, Domingo, inconsistent with our rights. 
The Berlin decree, declaring the British islands 
in a state of blockade, although ineffectual be- 
cause she had not the power of executing it, was 
not less outrageous than many of the acts to 
which I have referred of the British Government. 
The Milan decree, which may be considered asa 
supplement to the British orders, has endeavored 
to extend the principle and to render more effi- 
cient the measures of destruction which are 
aimed by both the belligerents against our com- 
merce. A decree is also said to have passed at 
Bayonne, by which France attempts to execute 

‘the embargo laws by seizing those American 
vessels which have not returned home, and is of 

_ the same character with the others. The burn- 
ing our vessels is among the most flagitious of 
the whole, for which no apology can be offered 
consistent with reason and justice, and for which 
no apology has been attempted but the impracti- 
eability of keeping them in possession from the 
superior naval force of Great Britain. 

But we were told the other day that a recapi- 
tulation of the injuries which we have received 
served but to blazon the dishonor of the country. 
It is proper that they should be recurred. to, be- 
‘cause they are the groundwork of our proceed- 
ings, and it impossible to keep them out of view, 
although the recital of them may tend to irritate 
and wound the feelings. But the reproach comes 
illy from those who say that our Government is 
chargeable with all these misfortunes, and are 
not attributable to the acts of our enemies, for so 
we may call them (although not declared ene- 
mies) who tramplé on- our rights, add confisca- 
tion to‘insult, and murder to both. And how is 
` this assertion proven ? Why, we are told by Mr. 
Ranvotpu, that, in 1805, when the Kempers were 
taken from our territory by American citizens, 
we had submitted to the hostile tread of a foreign 
nation; that our character has declined abroad 
ever since; and that we ought to have gone to 
war at this time. What was the case of the 
Kempers? As well as I recollect it was this: 
These persons had committed an outrage within 
the Spanish territories. They were either Span- 
ish subjects or American citizens; they took ref- 
uge within the American territory, and were 
seized by American citizens and negroes, carried 
out of our limits, and delivered up to the Span- 
iards. And was this cause of war? Is it from 
such cases as this that attacks frem Europe have 
been encouraged ?. Should this nation have gone 
to war for this act ? No, sir; for the nation or in- 
dividual who is alive to the insults of the weak 


re ee RN 


yesterday, connected with all | and pusillanimous, always have, ind. my life'on 


it, always will shrink from a contest with the 
powerful and the brave, and expose themselves 


to the imputation of cowardice. The act was 


disavowed ; Governor Grand Pré déhied that it 
had been done with his cognizance. I recollect 
seeing an account in the public papers during the 
last sammer, that some officer of the United 
States had pursued deserters from one of the gun- 
boats in the Mississippi within the Spanish lines, 
there seized upon the individuals himself, and 
brought them within our jurisdiction, and re- 
tained them in custody. Is there not a wide dif- 
ference between this act, committed in a foreign 
territory by our own officers,and theone committed 
in our territory by individuals instigated by for- 
eigners? And if there were no difference, would 
this be considered by the Spanish Government as 
cause of war against us? Would our Govern- 
ment hesitate to disavow the act? Certainly not, 
as we do not claim the right of invading a foreign 
territory for the purpose of seizing deserters ; and 
would the unauthorized act of one of our officers 
be cause of war against us? No, sir. Then as 
certainly it would not be cause of war by us, un- 
less indeed we act upon the principle that where 
the enemy is weak and pusillanimous we must 
take upon ourselves airs of resistance ; and when 
he is great and powerful we must shrink from 
the conflict. {therefore do not admit that a fail- 
ure to make war for this individual offence was 
a submission or a cause of the declension of our 
character abroad. If it has declined at all, it is 
in consequence of the unjust attacks made on 
this Government and on the majority of this 
House and the nation by enemies in our own 
country. The nation which goes to war for an 
ignis fatuus offence, will not be followed in it by 
the people. They will understand the causes of 
the contest; and when they find their Govern- 
ment right and their adversary wrong, then they 
will rally around the public functionaries; and T 
believe that all honest and virtuous citizens of 
the country who understand the causes of our 
present difficulty, though many are deluded and 
imposed on, will rally round their Government 
at this time. 


Not content, however, with saying that the 
affair of the Kempers has been a cause of dis- 
grace to the nation, the same gentleman has told 
us that the non-importation law produced our 
difficulties; that he prophesied the consequences 
of it,and his prophecy has become history. I 
shall refer to documents which come in sucha 
shape and from such a source as with the gentle- 
man will be unquestionable; and I will attempt 
to prove from them that he is mistaken. . Mr. 
Monroe, in his letter of March 31, 1806, says: 


“From what I can discern, I think that there is 
much cause to believe that Mr. Fox has the best dis- 
position to settle our differences on just principles, but 
it must be recollected that some other of the members 
of the Cabinet have not always thought with him on 
such topics. On the most deliberate reflection, I am 
convinced that too much reliance ought not to be 
placed on these favorable appearances, and that there 
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is cause to fear that if the Congress should separate 
without adopting a.system of coercive policy calcu- 
lated to. meet the most unfavorable result, their for- 
bearance may contribute to the disappointment of our 
reasonable é&pectations. By this, however, T do not 
wish. to imply that measures of the kind alluded to 
should be carried into prompt execution. I mean only 
that the attitude should be taken, but its operation be 
suspended by suitable powers to the President, till he 
shall be duly notified: that the negotiation has failed. 
Such a suspension will be deemed a sufficient. mark of 
respect to those in the Ministry who are disposed to a 
fair accommodation, andthe attitude will, in my opin- 
ion, tend to aid their councils in producing that 
effect.” 

I suppose, therefore, sir, that the non-importa- 
tion law is not, in whole or in part, the cause to 
which any of our embarrassments are to be as- 
cribed, because the then Minister of the United 
States, who, with the gentleman making the 
‘charge, is high authority, residing on the spot, 
witnessing the career of the administration even 
of Mr. Fox, advised the adoption of the measure ; 
and it was precisely pursuant to such advice that 
some measure ought to he adopted, that the non- 
importation law was passed. Then, with regard 
to the dispositions manifested by the British Gov- 
ernment in relation to it, we have the evidence of 
the same gentleman in his letter of May 17,1806— 

“That on the whole the measure is considered by 
the Government papers, on account of the distant pe- 
riod at which it does commence, rather as a pacific 
than as a hostile one. I persuade myself that the 
present Ministry will seo in the circumstance of delay 
a strong proof of tho disposition of the United States 
not only to preserve the relations of peace with Groat 
Britain, but of their confidence that the Ministry is 
animated with the same desire. I cannot help re- 
marking likewise the fact, that this paper was sent me 
immediately after the passage of the bill was known. 
It furnishes a strong presumption, that the Govern- 
ment papers judge correctly of the sentiments of the 
Government on that point. It may. be inferred that a 
knowledge of the passage of the bill hastened the 
communication to me.” 

Here we not only find it a measure which the 
Minister deems correct, but we find that it is not 
deemed improper or hostile, and is considered as a 
proof of a pacific disposition. I will not admit 
for a moment that this measure is the Pandora’s 
box from which have flowed the evils which be- 
set this country, but rather that there is a fixed 
disposition in the Government of Great Britain 
to cramp the commercial spirit of this people, 
and to make them bow to the mistress of the 
ocean. In Mr. Monroe’s letter of the 9th of June, 
1806, we have further evidence of this. In a con- 
versation which took place between him and Mr. 
Fox— 

“In speaking of the non-importation act, he ex- 
pressed his regret that it had passed. He said that it 
had the air of a menace, and that it was not agreeable 
to do things by compulsion. I reminded him how 
long we had complained of injuries which his Gov- 
ernment had not attempted to justify—injuries which 
were not imaginary or perspective, but real and severe, 
which affected equally the honor and the interest of 


the United States. I added that under such circum. 
stances his Government had no right to complain of 
the act referred to.. I assured him, however, that I 
was of opinion, if the Ministry had not changed, that 
a- bill of a very different import would have been 
adopted; that I had reason to believe that the tone of 
our Government, and of the Congress, had been es- 
sentially moderated by the information which I had 
given of his assurances that our differences should be 
settled amicably, and on just principles ; that the act 
which had passed in consequence of that information 
was little more than a declaration to the citizens of 
the United States that the object would be duly at- 
tended to.” 

It was such a declaration, sir, as was produced 
by the exigency of the times, when our tables 
were covered with petitions from the mercantile 
interest, demanding redress. Mr. Monroe con- 
tinues: 

“T observed that he must be sensible, after the sub- 
ject had been taken up by Congress, as it was before 
the change of the Ministry was known, that it was 
impossible for that body to dismiss it without some 
expression of the rights of the United States in the 
question in dsspute, without exposing itselfto the charge 
of having abandoned them. He seemed finally to ad- 
mit that the Congress could not well have avoided 
doing something in the business, and that the measure 
which had been adopted ought to be considered as a 
moderate one.” 

When wehave such testimony as this, why will 
gentlemen persist in saying that our embarrass- 
ments are attributable to the passage of the non- 
importation act? 

But it is said that our negotiations in Europe 
have been paralyzed by extraordinary missions ; 
that when our affairs might have been well settled, 
we had hung our disputes up in chancery by them; 
that the negotiation in Spain particularly was 
paralyzed by the mission of Mr. Bowdoin. This 
is a new charge ; notwithstanding the number 
which we have had from the same quarter here- 
tofore, this was notone of the catalogue of offences. 
But this declaration comes with an ill grace from 
gentlemen who have declared that there was no 
Spain; that there were no longer Pyrenees; France 
had swallowed up all, and if so, an extraordinary 
mission to Spain could be of no importance, she 
being under the influence of the tyrant of the Con- 
tinent. But the old worn-out story has been 
touched upon, that Mr. Monroe might have set- 
tled our differences with the Ministry of Mr. Fox, 
but for the extraordinary mission. Sir, if Mr. 
Fox or the British Ministry had been disposed to 
settle the difficulties with this country on amicable 
terms, there was time enough for it; and if those 
difficulties had been settled, inasmuch asthe law 
of nations has becn trampled under foot by Great 
Britain, and the treaty of 1800 by France, it does 
not follow that an hundred treaties would have re- 
strained their licentious invasions of right. But 
let us recur to facts.- The documents before me 
will prove the reverse of the assertion; and from 
the same source, when I have proved that the non- 
importation act was not the cause of our present 
difficulties, I will prove that Mr. Fox, with the 
best intentions, was incapable of entering intoany 
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His great talents had been arrayed against Mr. 
Pitt, who was the favorite of the King, and whom 
Mr. Fox and his party drove from power. He 
was brought in, in opposition to the will of the 
monarch, being forced upon him by the nation ; 
and if he were not, he was prevented from acting 
according to the disposition which hefelt. Ona 
reference to, the documents it will be found that 
he came into office on the 12th of February, from 
which time to the 3Łst of May, when information 
of the extraordinary mission arrived in England, 
was a period of near four months; and wasa 
longer time than was necessary for settling differ- 
ences with our Minister and entering into a treaty 
which could have been discussed and concluded 
in a few weeks. If it was not, it might well. be 
said that our national affiairs were hung up in a 
Court cf Chancery, where discussion might. be 
protracted ad infinitum, and a decision postponed 
to the end of time. i 

We are informed, by the letter of Mr. Monroe 
of the 12th of F'ebruary, that “as soon as Mr. Fox 
€ took possession of his office, he requested an in- 
‘terview with the foreign Ministers, which took 
t place yesterday.” - After detailing a part of their 
conversation, Mr. Monroe says? 

“T could not avoid intimating to him that the friendly 
disposition which our Government had shown, had been 
most ungenerously requited by his; that it seemed as 
if it had pursued a just and friendly conduct towards 
the United States, till the moment that the new coa- 
lition was formed, and gave the present blow when 
the prospect was favorable to success, and kept the busi- 
ness in suspense to sce the result of affairs on the 
Continent and in the United States. He heard me 
with much attention and apparent interest, intimated 
that he had been accused of being too friendly to Amer- 
ica, and when I spoke of the treaty with Russia, he 
observed that he had thought that the arrangement 
made by it was a good one, though I did not under- 
stand him as pledging himself by the remark to its con- 
ditions. Irequested thathe would make himself master, 
as soon as in his power, of the correspondence between 
Lord Mulgrave and myself, and give me an interview, 
which he promised. I am happy to add, on a view of 
all circumstances, that I think the prospect of arrang- 
ing our affairs with this Government, especially that 
one which respects the trade with the colonies of its 
enemics, on satisfactory terms, a very favorable one. 
Itis certain that nothing more favorable to such a result 
was, or could reasonably have been expected from the 
first interview with the present Minister.” 

Here we find that the disposition which char- 
acterized him while in the opposition had not de- 
serted Mr. Fox when in power, and he intimated 
to our Minister that he had been accused of too 
friendly feelings to this country. 

On the 31st of March, Mr. Monroe writes that 
Mr. Fox gives him reason to expect that the 
condemnation of American vessels, which was 
then very frequent, owing to the resuscitation of 
the rule of 1756, would be suspended. In the 
same letter Mr. Monroe says: “From what Icean 
‘discern, I think there is the best reason to be- 
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‘the Cabinet have not always thought with him 


“on such topics. On the most. deliberate reflec- 
‘tion, I am convinced that too much reliance 
‘ought not to be placed on these favorable ap- 
*pearances,” d&e. Here we have still further 
proof of the disposition of Mr. Fox to settle the 
affairs of this country, and of the impracticabil- 
ty of doing it because he was overruled by the 
Cabinet. Pursuing the subject further, we find 
the same ideas introduced into his letter of April 
3, 1806. 

“ How the Cabinet is disposed in this question, it is 
not in my power to state. Some of its members are 
known to have differed with Mr. Fox in respect to the 
policy of. Great Britain towards the United States on 
former occasions, and in similar cases. It is possible 
;that the spirit of conciliation on which the Ministry 
is formed may be feltin the present one. Every view, 
however, which I have been able to take of the’sub- 
ject, confirms me in the justice of the remarks which 
were communicated to you in my last of the 31st 
ultimo.” 

We are told in one of the letters which I have 
read, that Mr. Fox intimated that he would give 
orders to suspend the condemnation of American 
vessels. On the 18th of April, we find this had 
not been done, and although assurances had been 
given, the hostile acts were continued, as his in- 
fluence had not been sufficient to procure a sus- 
pension of them. Mr. Monroe writes on the 18th 
of April that Mr. Fox had the day before said 
that he was essentially ready to proceed in the 
discussion of the subjects of difference. 

“ Some remarks of his having led the conversation 
to the merits of the principal topic, I told him that he 
must leave us in the enjoyment of the trade in ques- 
tion, and pay us for the property taken. To the first 
proposition he immediately assented. To the second, 
he said there would be objections. He added that he 
had taken steps to prohibit the further condemnation’ 
of our ships and cargoes, as I had desired, of which 
he intended to have informed me by note, but had 
been prevented by other business; he had no objec- 
tion, however, still to do it.” 

In his letter of the 20th of April, Mr. Monroe. 
says, “ the prohibition mentioned in my letter of 
‘the 18th is to be extended to the seizure as 
‘well as the condemnation of our vessels, of 
‘ which he is to give me an official note in a day 
‘or two.” On the 28th of April, Mr. Fox, al- 
though he had stated on the 20th that be had 
taken steps to prohibit further seizures, said that 
such orders had not been issued; that in truth to 
issue them would be to give. up the point in ne- 
| gotiation. What does this prove?. Not that 
| Mr. Fox would be guilty of sanctioning such an 

unpardonable libel on his own character, by 
equivocations in this way and doing nothing, but 
that he was controlled by his associates in the 
Administration. On the 28th of April, Mr. Mon- 
| roe says: 
| “You will observe that Mr. Fox insisted in the late 


interview on restricting the trade with enemies’ colo- 
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nies in a greater degree than he had done in the, pre- 
ceding one. Iam convinced that this was produced 
by the Cabinet deliberations on the subject, for I am 
strong in the opinion, that if left to himself, he would 
meet in arrangements which would place the whole 
business, and indeed all our relations, on the most 
' broad and liberal basis, in a firm belief that, by so 
doing, he would’ advance the best interests of his 
country. But he has to: consult and accommodate 
with others, some of whom may perhaps not enter- 
tain in all respects the same sentiments, or be equally 
prepared to encounter, in a new scheme of policy, 
ancient and deep-rooted prejudices.” 
On. the 17th of May we find the following: - 
“After my interview with Mr. Fox, on the 25th 
ultimo, I waited a fortnight without hearing from him. 
This new instance of delay surprised me, because he 


seem aware of the necessity of adding to it.” 


Thus this friendly Ministry, with Mr. Fox at 
its head, although Mr. Monroe had given an 
opinion, from the intimations-of Mr. Fox, that 
everything would be amicably settled, on the 16th 
of May had done nothing towards it, but we find 
the blockade of the coast, from the Elbe to Brest 
inclusive, notified to Mr. Monroe on that day. 
Heretofore assurances of friendship had not been 
wanting, and now we find them verified by the 
blockade of a coast of a thousand miles, which 
all the ships of war of Great Britain are scarce- 
ly competent to blockade in an effectual manner. 
Here comes proof to put assertion to the blush. 
In his letter-of the 20th of May, Mr. M. says: 

“With respect to the delay to which I am exposed, 
it is utterly out of my power to explain to you the 
cause. I have no reason to change the opinion which 
I have heretofore expressed of Mr. Fox’s disposition 
on the subject, though I have had no late communi- 
cation with him.” : 


Talk of the extraordinary mission suspending 
negotiation, sir, when it is proven that it had 
been suspended from the 12th of April to the 
20th of May! 


“ His present reserve is unfavorable, but it may be 


ment, but to a persevering disposition of a part 
of the British nation, not to permit our rights to 
be exercised or acknowledged on the high road 
of nations. 

Sir, the effect of these decrees and measures, 
which I have noticed in the course of my obser- 
vations, has been to sweep our commerce from 
the ocean, and even from the seashore, because 
there the commerce of the United States has 
been attacked, or if permitted to be carried on, 
it is only on conditions which every man in this 
House, every American, must spurn with indig- 
nation. - What! shall we pay tribute for permis- 
sion to sail on the ocean? The idea is too pre- 
posterous to hecombated. Montgomery. Mercer, 
and Warren, and a host of worthies, who bled 


ict : j inment of our independence, died i 
had shown a sensibility to the former one, and did not | for the attainm f sep 4 a 


vain—WasuHineTon and his compatriots, who, 
at the expense of toil and bloodshed in the field, 
aided by our Solomons in the Cabinet, estab- 
lished our independence, fought to little purpose, 
if, after the lapse of a short period of thirty years, 
we can consent to pay tribute for the liberty of 
exercising an undeniable right. But I have as 
yet considered these measures, these encroach- 
ments of the belligerents, only with reference to 
their. effects on ourselves. I will now consider 
them with reference to violations of neutral right 
affecting each other. ‘ 
. First, let us consider the measures of Great 
Britain. The impressments of our seamen, a 
topic on which I can never think with coolness 
or without sensations which confound my judg- 
| ment, are not to be considered injurious only in 
| reference to.us. They have been injurious to 
| the enemies of Great Britain, because they have 
tended to maintain the naval superiority of that 
i nation which has kept all the Powers of Europe 
in check, and dictated maritime law to all na- 
tions, and would have been just ground of com- 
| plaint by France against us if we had aequi- 
leseed in them. The vexation of the colonial 
trade; what is it? Ihave merely glanced at it, 
| because I was aware that if I had extended my 


accounted for, and on principles which are quite nat- remarks I should have destroyed the patience 
ural, and therefore presumable. He may. have expe- | which I fear I have already almost exhausted. 
rienced more difficulties in the Cabinet than he had | The colonial trade was one which enabled the 
expected. Many of the members may be indisposed | enemies of Great Britain to subsist, and con- 
to an arrangement on such terms as can be accepted, ' veyed the produce of the enemy’s colony to the 
and most of them willing to postpone any decision, | mother country. France wouid then have had 


until the result of the proceedings in Congress is 
known.” 

Then, in his letter of the 9th of June, 
Monroe writes word that accounts were received 
on the 31st of May, that the President and Sen- 


great right to complain if we had acquiesced in 


| the destruction of this trade, because France re- 
Mr. | coguised its legality in the war which gave rise 


to the celebrated rule of 1756. A vessel during 
that war was captured by a British cruiser, re- 


ate had adopted the measure of a special mis- | captured by the French, and brought into port— 
sion. The negotiation had previously been sus- | the recaptors claiming salvage. The vessel and 


pended bythe impossibility of producing a con- 
sentaneous disposition in the Ministry with whom 
Mr. Fox was associated, and by whom he was 
overruled. I must therefore conclude that the 


ure of the negotiation, as I have proved it to be 

futile as to the hostile tread of our territory; that | 
neither the consequences ascribed to the one or | 
the other were at all attributable to our Govern- | 


cargo were discharged by the French courts, 
which decreed the salvage was not due, because 
the capture was illegal, and the Admiralty Court 


€ s } > {of Great Britain would have released the vessel 
charge is equally incorrect in relation to the fail- | and cargo. 


Surely, then, they would have cause 
to complain if we had acquiesced in that infrac- 
tion of our commercial rights. On the subject 
of blockades, if we had submitted, France might 
have complained with much greater right. The 
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Governmentof Great Britain has declared whole 
Continents in a state of blockade; to use the 
diplomatie language of their orders, they tell us 
that “they must be considered as in a state of 
rigid blockade,” although perbaps the notifica- 
tion was made without a vessel to annoy the en- 
trance of the ports, and under a total impossibil- 
ity of annoying it within the limits marked out. 
The law restricting our commerce with unblock- 
aded ports was also a violation of the law of 
nations. In the case of the Cambrian, the com- 
mander of which vessel has to be sure been pun- 
ished by his Government with promotion, there 
was also a cause of complaint if acquiesced in, 
because it is actually prohibited by the law of 
naticns that a belligerent shall increase his force 
within the territory of a neutral State. The 
order of January, 1807, restricting the trade from 
one port to another of a belligerent Power, was 
also injurious to France, and of which she would 
have had good cause of complaint against the 
United States if we had acquiesced in it. All 
these are so many violations of neutral rights 
and national law injurious ‘to France, and all but 
the last preceded the Berlin decree, and the last 
was before the operation of it, A 

In what point of view are the decrees of France 
tobe estimated inrelationto Great Britain? The 
Berlin decree was mere brutum fulmen, and I will 
take British authority and prove that her own 
vessels could not.venture to sea. The Berlin de- 
cree in part was no cause of just complaint, be- 
cause it related to municipal regulations which 
do not interfere with the acknowledged rights of 
neutrals. The Milan decree was very hard on 
paper, but we are told, and it is verified by expe- 
rience, that Great Britain yields nothing to the 
thunders of that artillery, it passes by like an idle 
wind which she regards not. But I acquiesce 
with pleasure in the declaration that both France 
and Britain are regardless of justice when opposed 
to the exercise of the power of prostrating our 
rights. 

How are the decrees of both belligerents con- 
sidered with reference to an acquiescence by us? 
‘There never was a more base libel than the in- 
sinuation.of acquiescence by us in the edicts of 
either. A recurrenceto the documents will prove 
it. The United States have never acquiesced in 
any violation by either of the belligerents. But 
itis admitted by the minority that enough has 
been said as to Great Britain though not as to 
France; that there has been an acquiescence in 
French usurpations; and indeed it has been asserted, 
with a temerity not to be passed over with im- 
punity, that there has not only been an acquies- 
cence in the decrees, but a disposition to obey the 
commandsof the French Emperor. Itis true that 
there has not been as much said or written in re- 
lation to France as to Great Britain, because the 
injuries committed by the latter exceed those of 
the former tenfold. So far from admitting that 
there has been an acquiescence in the conduct of 
the conqueror of Europe and tyrant of France, a 
recurrence to the documents will prove that mea- 
sures of greater vigor have been taken in relation 


to him than in relation to the tyrant of the sea; 
that the language and instructions of the Govern- 
ment have partaken of this-character; and that 
it has manifested more sensibility to the injuries 
committed by France, than to those committed 
by Great Britain. When the Berlin decree was 
issued, Mr. Armstrong wrote to M. Decres imme- 
diately for an explanation of it. It has been. ob- 
jected that although the explanations, given by 
that Minister, were satisfactory, if he were the 
proper organ of the Government, he was not the 
person of whom to ask them, that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was.the proper person. But surely 
the individual to whom the execution of the de- 
cree was confided must be considered as the pro- 
per person to give explanations concerning its im- 
port. But we have proof from Mr. Champagny, 
the successor of Talleyrand, that Decres was the 
proper organ, and that he was to be consulted. 
Champagny, ip his letter of August, 1807, says 
that “as the execution of the maritime measures 
‘indicated by the imperial decree of the 21st No- 
‘ vember, 1806, restsnaturally with his Excellency 
‘the Minister of Marine, and that moreover. he 
‘has already had the honor of addressing you 
* some first observations on the application of that 
‘ decree, I transmitted without delay your letter.” 
Thus the Minister of Foreign Relations, to whom . 
it is said that our Envoy at Paris should have 
addressed his note, and from whom alone he should 
have received them, referred him to the Minister, 
of Marine for the proper explanations. So that 
the utmost diligence was manifested by the rep- 
resentative of this nation at the Court of France, 
in obtaining proper explanations in relation ‘to 
the construction of the decree; and not only the 
explanation was satisfactory, but, what was more 
important, the practice under it was satisfactory 
also,as itcorresponded with the explanation given. 
When our vessels were burnt at sea, an outrage so 
scandalous as to destroy tue pretensions to civili- 
zation of the nation authorizing it, a special re- 
monstrance was directed against the injurious 
procedure. When the offensive note of Mr. 
Champagny was presented, Mr. Armstrong was 
specially directed to remonstrate against it; and 
he did remonstrate in such terms as were consis- 
tent with the dignity and honor of this nation. 
But when the infamous rider attached to the fa- 
mous treaty was presented, there was no remon- 
strance directed, although that rider; with other 
communications, from the same source, are equally 
as offensive and equally obnoxious and repugnant 
to every American feeling as the insulting lan- 
guage of Champagny himself. Let us compare 
them, and see if Iam not justified by facts in the 
conclusion which I draw. ‘Champagny says— 
* In the situation in which England has placed the 
Continent, especially since her decrees of the 11th No- 
vember, His Majesty has no doubt of a declaration of 
war against- her by the United States: whatever tran- 
sient sacrifices war may occasion, they will not believe 
it consistent either with their interest or dignity to ac- 
knowledge the monstrous principle, and the anarchy 
which that Government wishes to establish on the seas. 
If it be useful and honorable for all nations to cause the 
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true maritime law of nations to be re-established, and 


“Tam charged by His Majesty to express to the 


to avenge thé insults committed by England against | Government of the United States His Majesty’s per- 
every flag, it isindispensable for the United States, who, | fect confidence in their good sense and firmness in re- 
from the extent of their commerce, have oftener to com- | sisting the unjust pretensions contained in the decree 
plain of those violations. War exists then in fact be- | issued by the French Government at Berlin, on the 
tween England and.the United States; and His Ma- | 2ist November, which, if suffered to take effect, must 
jesty considers it as declared from the day on which | prove so destructive to the commerce of all neutral 
England published her decrees. In that persuasion, | nations. Serea N 

-His Majesty, ready to consider the United States as| “His Majesty, therefore, with that forbearance and 
associated with the cause of all the Powers, who have | moderation which have at all times distinguished his 
tò defend themselves against England, has not taken | conduct, has determined, for the present, to confine 
any. definitive measure towards the American vessels | himself to. the exercise of the power given him by his 
which may have been brought into our ports; he has! decided naval superiority, in such a'manner only as is 
ordered that they should remain sequestered, until a | authorized by the acknowledged principles of the law 


decision may be had thereon, according to the disposi- | 
tion which shall have been expressed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

This language is justly offensive, insulting, and ; 
inadmissible, but not more so than the justly of-| 
fensive, insulting, and inadmissible notes to which 
I will refer. What is their language ? 

“The undersigned cannot, therefore, believe, that 
the enemy will ever seriously attempt. to enforce such 
a system. If he should, they are confident that the 
good sense of the American Government will perceive 
the fatal consequénces of such pretensions to neutral | 
commerce, and that its spirit and regard to national 
honor will prevent its acquiescence in such palpable | 
violations of its rights, and injurious encroachments 
on its interests. 

“The undersigned, considering that the distance of | 
the American Goverriment renders any immediate ex- 
planation on this subject impossible, and animated by ! 
a desire of forwarding the beneficial work in which 
they are engaged, are authorized by His Majesty to | 
conclude the treaty without delay. ‘They proceed to 
the signature under the full persuasion that before the 
treaty shall be returned from America with the ratifi- 
cation of the United States, the enemy will either have 
formally abandoned or tacitly relinquished his unjust | 
pretensions, or that the Government of the United | 
States, by its conduct or assurances, will have given 
security”——[security to whom ?] “to His Majesty, that ; 
it will not submit to such innovations in the estab- 
lished system of maritime law; and the undersigned 
have presented this note from an anxious wish that it 
should be cleanly understood on both sides, that with- 
out such an abandonment on the part of the enemy, or 
such assurances or such: conduct on the part of the 
United States, His Majesty will not consider himself 
bound by the present signature of his Commissioners 
to ratify thé treaty, or precluded from adopting such | 
measures as may seem necessary for counteracting the 
designs of his enemy.” 

The one of these Powers says that she con- | 
siders war as declared; that the United States; 
cannot submit tu such sacrifices, and therefore 
war is declared. The other says that if we ac- 
quiesce—if we are not guided by spirit and na- 
tional honor—if we do not give security to His 
Majesty, by our conduct or assurances, that we 


will not acquiesce, he wishes it clearly to be{ 


understood by both sides, that His Majesty would 
not be bound or precluded by the (rejected) treaty 
from chastising us in turn, This language, so in- 
sulting, is offered to a dignified. free, and inde- 
pendent nation. It is not less offensive than the 
language of their Minister here. What says he? 


of nations, and has issued an order for preventing all 
commerce from port to port of his enemies, compre- 
hending in this order, not only the ports of France, but 
those of other nations, as, either in alliance with 
France or subject to her dominion, have, by measures 
of active offence, or by the exclusion of British ships, 
taken a part in the present war. 

“His Majesty feels an entire confidence that the 
moderation and justice of this conduct will be duly 
appreciated by the United States, and has charged me 
to express to their Government, in the strongest terms, 
the regret he has experienced in being thus compelled, 
in his own defence, to act in a manner which must 
prove in some degree embarrassing to the commerce 
of neutral nations, and his sincere desire to avoid any 
stronger measures; to which, however, if the injustice 
and aggression of his enemies should not be resisted 
by those nations, whose rights and interests are in- 
vaded by so flagrant a violation of all public law, it 
may be ultimately necessary for the King to have re- 


| course.” 


He confides in our good sense! Is it not insult- 
ing to us to say so? Has he any right to dictate 
to us what course we shall pursue? It is this 
which constitutes the essence of the insult in the 
note of Champagny, in the rider to the treaty, 
and in this instance also. Well, sir, we did not 
give those assurances to His Majesty ; and on the 
23d of February, 1808, we are informed by His 
Majesty’s Minister here, that 

“His Majesty has been induced hitherto to forbear 
recurring to measures of this nature by the expectation 
that the Governments of the neutral States, who have 
been the objects of the French decrees, would have 
been awakened to a just sense of what they owe to 
their interests and own rights, and would have inter- 
posed with effect, either to prevent the execution of 
the French decrees, or to procure their abrogation. 

“ But His Majesty having been disappointed in this 
just expectation, and percciving that the neutral na- 
tions, so far from opposing any effectual resistance, 
have submitted to whatever regulations France may 
have prescribed for giving effect to her decrees, can no 
longer refrain from having recourse to such meas- 
ures, &c. 

“Such a measure the maritime power of Great 
| Britain would have enabled His Majesty to enforce ; 
| nor would those nations which have acquiesced, with- 
out effectual remonstrance, in the French decree of 
| blockade, have derived any right from the more perfect 
execution of a corresponding determination on the 
| part of His Majesty, to complain of His Majesty’s en- 
forcing that measure which the enemy has executed 
imperfectly only, from the want of the means of ex- 
ecution. 
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“His Majesty; however, actuated by the same sen- 
timents of moderation by which His Majesty’s conduct 
has been uniformly governed, has been desirous of al- 
leviating as much as possible the inconveniences ne- 
cessarily brought upon neutral nations by a state of 
things so unfavorable to the commercial intercourse of 
the world. 

“The relaxations must be considered as most pecu- 
liarly favorable to the particular interests of the Uni- 
ted States. ar 

“ Another most important relaxation of the princi- 
ples upon which His Majesty’s orders proceed, is that 
which licenses the importation of all flour and meal, 
and all grains, tobacco, and other articles, the produce 
of the soil of America, with the exception of cotton, 
through the ports of His Majesty’s dominions, into 
those of his enemies, without the payment of any duty 
on the transit. This is, I beg leave to observe, an in- 
stance in which His Majesty has deprived his measure 
of its most efficacious and hurtful operation against 
the enemy, through motives of consideration for the 
interests of America.” f 

The same insulting aud insidious language 
which is contained in the note of Mr. Canning to 
Mr. Pinkney ! He regrets that we have not given 
security for our good behaviour, and that His 
Majesty is compelled to chastise us for it; and 
adds that these modifications must be considered 
as peculiarly favorable to the United States, being 
made wholly through motives of consideration 
for the interests of America. These notes areas 
offensive and insulting as the note of Cham- 
pagny, which cannot be exceeded, and can never 
be submitted to. 

But there is another point of view in which 
these orders should be examined—in relation to 
the professed object of retaliating on us. And I 
protest against the pretensions of one belligerent 
to retaliate on us for injuries inflicted by another 
belligerent. The practice, if submitted to, would 
prostrate the rights of this country. In war, re- 
taliation may be proper between the parties to it, 
on the perpetrators of such outrages as the mur- 
ders of Ismael and Prague, where a victorious 
General entered towns which had bravely op- 
posed him, and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword. It might have been proper in the war in 
which we opposed His Majesty, who has always 
manifested such extreme sympathy for us, when 
we were treated as rebels, confined in prison- 
ships, and denied the right of prisoners of war, 
because we ungratefully revolted from the mother 
country. In such cases retaliation may be proper ; 
it brings nations to a sense of their duty and in- 
terests, But to say that because one nation 
strikes at the rights of this country, and we can- 
not effectually resist the blow, that another na- 
tion shall be permitted to strike us also, is a 
principle which I hope will never be treated 
with complaisance, but always spurned with in- 
dignation. Although it is inadmissible, it is in 
consonance with the practice of the belligerents 
in the present war, who seem to have said, “ Let 
‘us attack all the world but each other; let the 
‘war be carried on through neutrals, but let us, 
‘as to each other, cry, hands off! and this isa 
‘war which we may carry on ad infinitum.” Re- 


taliation also implies a prior wrong, and Great 
Britain should be silent on the subject. If she 
looks at the impressment of our seamen, restric- 
tions on the colonial trade, blockades, the order: 
of- June, the case at New York, where she in-- 
creased her force within our waters, the case of” 
the Impetueux, all which took place before the: 
Berlin decree, her pretension of retaliation is de-- 
stroyed ; and if retaliation be admissible at all, it 
must be by her enemy, and not by her. What. is. 
the pretext on which she assumes the right of re-- 
taliation ? Look at the famous rider, and you will: 
find it; there it is claimed on the ground, first, of 
an execution by France of her threats ; and, sec- 
ondly, an acquiescence in them by.us. But the 
order of January, 1807; professedly in retaliation, 
was issued before either took place. 

I have said that the order of January, 1807, 
was issued before any execution of the threats of 
the French Government, and before any acqui- 
escence in such execution by the United States, 
and consequently inadmissible even on the Brit- 
ish principle. A recurrence to dates will prove - 
that no execution of the Berlin decree was known 
to Great Britain at the time that the notorious 
Orders in Council were issued. On the 7th of 
January, 1807, Mr. Armstrong writes that a mod- 
ification favorable to the United States had taken 
place. On the 17th, he speaks of an injurious 
construction which he had heard of; on the 24th 
of September he states that he knew that an inju- 
rious construction was about to take place ; on the 
17th of October, he writes that this construction 
was certainly to take place; and in November, 
1807, he heard of the decree in the case of the 
Horizon, and on the 12th remonstrated against 
it. No execution of the decree was known to the. 
British Government at the time of issuing the 
Orders in Council, nor to Mr. Armstrong, but 
for a few days antecedent to the orders. But,- 
independent of this, it was proven on the floor of 
Parliament that no condemnation was known to 
have taken place prior to them. It seemed to be 
an object with the Ministry to prove that the ex- 
ecution of the decree was known in England; 
but no such proof was produced. It was proved 
by the evidence of their most celebrated mer- 
chants that no such casehad been known to them. 
But even if France had intended to execute it, 
it was an idle menace, because she had no ships — 
of war on the ocean, and could not even go from 
one port to another of the Continent without 
skulking along shore to avoid meeting vessels of 
her enemy, and Great Britain is dishonored by 
attacking us on account of it. She knew very 
well that our trade had been carried on without 
the least interruption, notwithstanding the de- 
cree. The absurdity of retaliating upon a threat 
was ably exposed by Lord Erskine. He said if 
the moon were to be declared in a state of block- 
ade, it would be necessary, according to the prac 
tice of his Majesty’s Ministers, to have the whole 
board of astronomers convened to react on her 
satellites. Suppose the Emperor of China, whose 
policy forbids external commerce, and who has 
no ships, were to declare the whole European 
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Continent in a state of blockade, would it be re- | 


quired -by-his Britannic Majesty, from his sym- 
pathy for our interests, that we should go ona 
Quixotical expedition to China to compel him to 
repeal the decree? It would be equally as absurd 
cas if the moon being declared in a state of block- 
cade, we should be required to resist the decla- 
ration, : an 
` But gentlemen in this House again’ charge us 
with blazoning our dishonor by a repetition of the 
injuries we have received, notwithstanding the 
same gentlemen attribute every misfortune and en- 
croachment on our rights to our own Government 
alone. I have endeavored to show, indeed I have 
shown it by a recurrence to documents which 
prove it, that the fault is not attributable to our 
Government, but to the hostile disposition of the 
belligerents, But it is said that Bonaparte is ex- 
tremely hostile to us, as if he alone entertained 
feelings of hostility ; that he has declared to our 
Minister, that we must be either his allies or his 
enemies. 1 have never. seen the proofs of such a 
declaration, nor heard of it in such a way as to 
entitle it to credit.. I never heard it suggested 
except in. paragraphs of newspapers attributed 
to members of this House, which | am convinced 
arè- libels, because it is not true, that he or ‘his 
Ministers have ever uttered sucha threat to Gen- 
eral Armstrong ; but even if it were true, would, 
it amount to more than the hostile acts, acts of 
war committed by him and the other belligerent, 
such as murdering our citizens, cutting off our 
trade, seizing and burning our vessels? No doubt 
they are both hostile tous. But it is said we 
know the wishes of the one belligerent, and the 
mandate of the other. I have no doubt as to 
what are the wishes of Britain; but ] know not 
what is the mandate of the Emperor of France. 
I have heard. of threats attributed to him which I 
trust he dare not utter to our Minister, such as a 
declaration that we should take the attitude of 
allies or enemies, that we should do the one or 
the other. I hope that if our Government would 
noi recall the Minister in such a case, he would 
not submit to the disgrace of remaining there a 
day longer. But even were such the fact, it 
would not increase the proofs of the hostile dis- 
position of the Emperor, Can it be doubted that 
Great Britain has the same hostile disposition ? 
Look at ber conduct to this country in her taxing 
us; look at the other more conclusive and un- 
questionable infraction of our rights, which was 
remarked upon by a gentleman who usually sits 
before me, when our doors were closed ; look at 
the hissings at the London Tavern, when the cor- 
rupted pensioners of St. Stephens and the whole 
Ministry were assembled: the President and the 
United States were given asa toast and hissed 
with indignation; the clamor was só great, that 
Sir Francis Baring, for the purpose of resisting 
the popular obloquy, found it necessary to writea 
letter to the editor of a public paper, apologizing 
for having toasted the American Government 
and its President. If it had been done at a Bac- 
ehanalian revel, such as I have heard has taken 
place inthis country, at which “success to the 


British navy” and “His Majesty’s arms,” and 
“damnation to democracy” were drank among 


the toasts, I should have paid no regard to it, al- 


though, as it is represented, honorable members 


of this House might have been among the guests 


bidden to the feast. But when it occurs at a pa- 
triotic feast, where the Ministry of Great Britain 
are present, nay even gave it, and their indigna- 
tion such as to require an apology for having pro- 
posed. the toast, it does present itself in a very 
unquestionable shape, as proof of hostility to this 
country. Does not the affair of the Chesapeake 
prove it also? Surely it does. And because we 
have taken an attitude of precaution, and said, for- 
asmuch as we have been wantonly assailed by a 
highway robber, we shut our doors and not open 
them to admit him and his whole gang, we hear 
the cry of French party, that “the finger of Na- 
poleon is in this thing ;? “ you do not act from a 
spontaneous influence; you are sacrificing your 
rights to Napoleon.” Sir, this cry is raised by 
British partisans, whose disposition is to sacrifice 
our rights at the shrine of Great Britain. Do the 
republicans of the United States vindicate the 
conduct of France? Do they palliate it? No, 
sir; not one of them. One universal burst of in- 
dignation has expressed their sensations at her 
conduct. With the minority, the few, not the 
people, for I beg to be understood as making a 
pointed distinction between those knowing ones 
at the head of a faction and those on whom they 
operate—the people, notwithstanding they ‘have 
acted in hostility to the true interests of the coun- 
try, are in my opinion still virtuous, they have 
been misled by the aid of ancient prejudices, 
deep-rooted and difficult to be eradicated, whether 
they relate to religion, politics, or anything else. 
How does the account stand with the few, I ask, 
in relation to the vindication of England? Look 
at the publications in Boston, the cradle of the 
Revolution. There the attack on the Chesapeake 
was vindicated and justified, although Mr. Can- 
ping and the whole British nation disavowed the 
act. And what is this ascribable to? Lbeg gen- 
tlemen to be cautious how they talk of French 
partisans. It will,as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Bacon) has said, expose them 
to an insinuation—nay, more, proofs are not 
wanting—of an undue predilection for the enemy 
of France and the enemy of this country. Have 
we not lately seen it published in Eastern papers, 
that we have no cause of complaint against Great 
Britain? Yes, sir, the Pickerings of the nation 
have said it, if not in terms, in effect; and it 
is this which had an influence on the foreign re- 
lations of this country. The pamphlet (Hints to 
both Parties) referred to yesterday by my friend 
and colleague, (Mr. Burwe.t,) speaks of the ne- 
cessity of perseverance in the British system, be- 
eause of the probability of an insurrection in the 
North, and that, ike Paul’s empire, wrested from. 
him by assassins, everything will be laid at the 
feet of Great Britain. What are these ideas pro- 
duced by? By such productions as Pickering’s 
letter, and a letter which lately appeared in the 
Newburyport Herald, purporting to be from a 
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member of Congress. When we look at this 
famous letter of the 16th of February, which in- 
cluded every offence committed by France, the 
recital of which gentlemen sicken at the idea of, 
weare told that the immediate if not the only 
object in calling out the militia was to excite a 
war pulse, for Great Britain has done us “no 
essential injury.” Most magnanimous mother! 
We never can discharge the obligation of grati- 
tude which we owe her “thousand ships.” What, 
sir! \Can we doubt the effect of such productions 
in Europe? The fact of its passing through eight 
editions in London, proves the effect of these 
charges of a hostile disposition, an effort on the 
part of the President “to excite a war pulse,” un- 
just resentment, a war without necessity, and the 
keeping the Orders of Council, and almost every- 
thing relating to Great Britain wholly out of 
view. -The British Government is told from no 
informal source, by the opinion (official I may 
say) of a man high in the estimation of his party, 
that the President wishes to keep. up resentment 
against Great Britain, “by exciting new. resent- 
ments and cherishing old prejudices.” I beg gen- 
tlemen to be careful how they urge a charge of 
foreign influence when there are such damning 
evidences to stare them in the face in proof of their 
own predilections. Notwithstanding all this, I 
am not willing to admit there is so much depra- 
vity and corruption in this nation, as to produce 
such a partiality in any portion of the country 
for Great Britain as the majority have been most 
falsely charged with entertaining for France. 
But we are told that “punctilio” alone prevents 
a settlement of our differences with England. 
This is contained in an extract of a letter from a 
member of Congress, toa gentleman of Newbu- 
ryport, and.thus the people are deluded. Panc- 
tilio is the only cause of dispute! These false- 
hoods produce the arrogance and hostility of Great 
Britain to us, because she believes that we area 
rope of sand; that the North is in a state of insur- 
rection and the South falling off. And if these 
ideas were realized it would not be astonishing; 
because to a high-minded yeomanry, such as the 
great mass of the people of the North and East, 
it is natural to suppose that such statements as 
have been made will excite resentments against 
the Government... It is not in the power of every 
man to read all the productions of the times; 
and if he does, they do not make that impression 
upon him which they do upon statesmen whose 
duty it is to examine minutely; and therefore, 
they do not know that every effort has been made 
to settle our differences with Great Britain; and 
believe the statement when they are told that 
punctilio oniy prevents a settlement. What is 
the idea naturally excited in England by this lan- 
guage? Why,as Mr. Marriot’s pamphlet says, 
“Let us hold out: our friends will soon rise into 
power, and thus we shall gain acomplete vic- 
tory.” The successful invasion of France or the 
decapitation of the despot of Europe would not 
to the British Ministry and its friends be a more 
Gesirable event than the overthrow of the Repub- 
ean party in the United States. They are blind. 


ed to their true interests, and hold out, in their | 
injurious conduct to us, with the hope of produc- 
ing such an event. I wish the practice of judg- 
ing of us by looking to the opposition, were aban- 
doned in England, and the Government of that 
country would then be convinced that the people 
of this have no interest foreign to that of their 
Government, nor the Government any interest but 
‘that of the people, and a wish to do them all jus- 
tice; that neither the Government ‘nor the peo- 
ple are disposed to surrender their rights or trem- 
ble at their threats; and that they have hitherto 
been deceived by misrepresentations of our dispo- 
tions. To these we may attribue the insolence 
of Mr. Canning’s late note, not much less inso- 
lent than those to which I have already referred. 
I will read a single paragraph from it. 

“His Majesty would not hesitate to contribute, in 


‘any manner in his power, to restore to the commerce of 


the United States its wonted activity; and if it were 
possible to make any sacrifice for the repeal of the em- 
bargo, without appearing to deprecate it as as a measure 
of hostility, he would gladly have facilitated its re- 
moval as a measure of inconvenient restriction on ‘the 
American people.” 

Kind, philanthropic souls! They have great 
charity for us; they would forgive us all our sins 
of hostility, proved by their friend’s (Pickering’s) 
letter, which passed through eight editions; but 
they regret that they cannot remove an inconve- 
nient restriction on us, though they would be very 
glad to do so. ‘The cry of French influence re- 
coils on its authors. Sir, if there be any foreign 
influence, it is British; but I am unwilling to be- 
lieve that there is either. I should not have in- 
dulged myself in this insinuation, were it not that 
I every day see some communication justifying 
it; and I would not, perhaps, have troubled the 


| House with any remarks at this time, were it not 


from an intimation which I have received from a 
meeting of my constituents, asking that,we should 
treat with both belligerents without favor or affec- 
tion to either! I despise the Governments of 
both nations from my soul. Although at no re- 
mote period my ancestors came from England, I 
think alike of the despoiler of Europe, the usurper 
of Spain, the great tyrant of the land, and of the 
robber of the Spanish frigates in time of peace, 
the destroyer of Copenhagen, and the murderer of 
its helpless women and children. I have no con- 
fidence in either. These are times in which we 
ought to speak out. It is tithe that the people 
should know that we have nothing to expect from 
either belligerent ; negotiation has been spun finer 
than the cotton can be which is to pass through 
British ports and pay a transit duty. I know itis 
impolitic and unworthy of the magnanimity of 
the Representative of a free people to abuse for- 
eign Governments when the times do not call for 
decision; but we cannot be guilty of treason to 
our own people, because our remarks wound the 
feelings of our enemies. 

I have said that I have no sympathy for either 
of the belligerents. For their Governments I 
feel equal hatred, indignation, and resentment ; 
and will submit to accommodation with neither 
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country are atoned for. 
Britain has done,.and will continue to do us, most 
harm, and in.that proportion I fee] my enmity to 
her increased. . Bonaparte, whenever it is in. his 


power, seizes our vessels. His Majesty retaliates 
because we have not given security for our good 
behaviour, such as is asked of a malefactor re- 
leased. from confinement for a bailable offence. 
But it is said that punctilio prevents a settlement 
of our differences. Why, then, if that be the 
case, let us giveitup. Itis shameful, scandalous, 
and unworthy of a free people, whom we should 
misrepresent if westood on punctilio. Isa deter- 
mination to protect our citizens punctilio? I 
have always understood that the object of asso- 
ciations for self-government was to preserve the 
personal rights of the individuals composing it, 
in comparison with which property is as nothing. 
I will not say when our citizens are torn from 
their families and compelled to fight the battles 
of a foreign nation, that it is mere punctilio. Is 
the carrying trade punctilio? Let us look at the 
language of gentlemen themselves on -this :sub- 
ject, some of whom are now accusing us of punc- 
tilio,. [Mr. Jackson here quoted a passage from 
a memorial from the merchants of the town of 
Boston, presented two years ago, remonstraling 
warmly against the captures by Great Britain of 
the vessels of the United States employed in the 
carrying trade.] 

Is this, then, a matter of punctilio? We were 
asked by the gentleman from Connecticut to in- 
graft an amendment on ‘this resolution, saying, 
that we will not abandon the navigation of the 
ocean; and are told that punctilio only precludes 
us from submitting to navigate the ocean as Great 
Britain pleases. Was the affair of the Chesa- 
peake punctilio? Was the murder of Pierce a 
mere matter of punctilio? Was the jurisdiction 
of the officer in the harbor of New York within 
the length of his buoysa mere matter of punc- 
tilio? Is everything tn dispute punctilio? The 
payment of tribute ?—this is a little more punc- 
tilious than any other; yet our refusal to submit 
to the dishonor and disgrace of it is but a matter 
of punctilio. I hope in God there will be a punc- 
tilious resistance, so long as the American name 
exists, to the payment of tribute. The resigna- 
tion of our independence is punetilio, and the 
threepenny tax on tea, which kindled a flame that 
burst the shackles of tyranny, was all punctilio 
too, sir! 

The embargo was produced by this punctilious 
spirit of avoiding dishonor and disgrace, and of 
avoiding the payment of tribute, when ruin and 
tribute were assailing us under the decrees and 
orders of the great land mammoth and the shark of 
the ocean. It is denied that the British orders in- 
duced the embargo. What has that to do with 
the question? Whether they led to the embargo 
or not is immaterial, for the contention for that 
point is an admission of the fact that they would 
have justified it. The effect of the embargo was 
to bring home our citizens from abroad. Unfor- 
tunately some have disgraced themselves so much 
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as to receive, British licenses. By calling those 
home who were abroad, and retaining those who 
were here, till they could launch on the ocean 
again without danger of confiscation and ruin, 
and what is worse than all, of compulsion to pay 
tribute, we were not at all dishonored. It may 
be likened to the case of an unarmed man who is 
among his enemies. - He retires home to associate 
with him his friends, arming himself and launch- 
ing forth in resistance of the infraction of his 
rights. The time is not yet come for us to make 
a sally. It is due to the spirit of this people that 
every effort should first be made to preserve peace. 
The Governments of Europe, whether ruled by 
monarchs or despots, wage war when they please; 
the people march to war without inquiring why 
or wherefore, and imagine that, in so doing, they 
display their patriotism. But that ignoble spirit 
does not pervade this country, and thank God 
that it does not. The people will inquire and 
examine, also; they will believe that it is no dis- 
honor to retire from the scene where they cannot 
carry on their usual occupation, and refuse to go 
to war till every preliminary step is taken. It is 
no disgrace to say that unprepared we cannot 
fight both Great Britain and France. We are 
appealing to the justice and interests of those na- 
tions. It is to be hoped that their eyes will at 
length be opened to their dictates. Thus far the 
appeal has, been in vain, and trade could only 
have been carricd on in ils accustomed channels 
under submission to pay tribute. 

But it.is denied that this refusal to carry on 
trade will have any beneficial effect at all, and it 
is said that it is withdrawing from the contest; 
that it is an abandonment of our rights; that 
Great Britain was struggling for the trade of the 
world, and we have relinquished it to her. What 
does this trade consist in, sir? The trade with 
us is cut off, and consequently, through us, with 
her enemies. She may trade to some of her own 
dependencies and back again, and to Spain and 
Portugal, if they are not yet overwhelmed by 
the victorious arms of the usurper; and to that 
extent only can she go. But gentlemen say, re- 
move the embargo and all will be well—we can 
trade. Sir, honest men are restrained from trad- 
ing by respect for their own and their country’s 
honor; and it is our duty to restrain those who 
disregard all such considerations. Shall we sub- 
mit and trade? Is trade to be purchased on such 
terms as these? Were these sentiments fostered 
fora moment during the period of our Revolu- 
tion? No, sir. If the fathers of the Revolution, 
many of whom are still living, had sat them down 
and calculated the profit and loss in a pecuniary 
view of resisting the threepenny tax on tea, they 
would have lost the opportunity of performing 
those glorious exploits which are recorded in the 
page of history, and gave birth to a nation. 

But it is said by gentlemen, that we may trade 
to the West Indies, and-a proposition to that effect 
was laid on the table by a gentleman from North 
Carolina, now absent from his seat, (Mr. Saw- 
yer.) Apropos, comes intimation that the trade 
is blockaded by an order, unquestionably issued 
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whom the British were nominally fighting, but 
to the British themselves. They came not as 
allies, but as conquerors; each party is contend- 
ing for the supremacy, and manifests a disposi- 
tion to maintain it when acquired. But gentle- 
men say, let us carry on a trade to aid the Span- 
ish patriots; let us extend to those struggling for 
liberty the same assistance which we sought for 
in the struggle for our independence. I warn 
gentlemen against the imposition. The Span- 
iards are fighting for a monarch who has trans- 
ferred them to another, like a flock of sheep. 
There is a little patriotism to be sure in fighting 
for a King of their own choice; but itis nota 
patriotism to enlist the sensibilities of such a peo- 
ple as this in their favor. They are fighting for 
one King against another; and though I partici- 
pate in the feeling which others profess, and wish 
that they should have a choice of despots, yet I 
will not interfere in any manner between Great 
Britain and France, who are contending for the 
empire there. If we were to trade to Spain, it 
would be the ne plus ultra allowed by Great Brit- 
ain, who would there receive our domestic pro- 
duce, and furnish her manufacturers in return. 
Remember that we are contesting her monopoly 
of the trade of the world, and there we should 
surrender it. The principle would hold good if 
the trade were confined. to the West Indies. 
Great Britain would there receive the products 
of this country, and we hers in return. We 
might as well permit them to take our produce at 
the mouth of the Chesapeake; and, indeed, it 
would not be a great extension of the principle 
contended for, if we were to allow her to estab- 
lish a custom-house, and appoint collectors of 
duty in every seaport town in the Union, 

By continuing the embargo, we can prepare to 
defend our towns. The fires lighted up in Co- 
penhagen are scarcely extinguished; they are yet 
glowing before us, in imagination at least; and 
we ought to recollect that, if we do not submit, it 
is war; if we do submit, it is tribute. And, if we 
have war, our towns will share the fate of forti- 
fied Copenhagen, unless we strengthen and for- 
tify them. First, let us prepare to defend our- 
selves. Gentlemen say, defence is not resistance. 
Let us prepare to defend ourselves, sir, and then 
we will be better able to resist and attack our 
enemies. 

But we are told that the system is ruinous. If 
we become bankrupts in money, sir, we shall be 
sound in honor; and if we carry on trade with- 
out adopting stronger measures, we shall be 
bankrupts in fortune and reputation also. We 


merce? I may venture to- assert that they are 
unanimously unwilling to place their bales of 
cotton in one scale and national honor in the 
other. They are unwilling to put interest, sordid 
interest, in competition with the national inde- 
pendence, which would be sacrificed by the pay- 
ment of tribute. This tobacco business and. in- 
surrection among the planters, reminds me of the 
humorous letter of Samson to Lord Spencer, 
requesting him to send over an hundred thousand 
pounds, for the purpose of exciting a civil war, 
ravaging the tobacco country, and destroying the 
plantations with fire and tow, to be called-the 
Segar war, and, if he did not succeed, it would 
end in smoke. This ‘idea is not more ridiculous 
than that the tobacco planters will rise in insur- 
rection on account of the low price of that arti- 
cle, when they know that their whole market, to 
any extent, is cut off by the Orders in Council. 
Will gentlemen say that we shall carry our to- 
bacco to England, there pay a duty, and then, 
carry it to France, and fight the legions of Bona- 
parte to compel him to receive it? If we are to 
have a war with France, I hope it will not bea 
war of that kind, 

A doubt has been raised as to the constitution- 
ality of the measure; the power of Congress to 
interdict trade is denied, because it is alleged that 
our form of Government grew out of commerce, 
I have always understood. that the Constitution 
was adopted for the purpose, as it imports, of 
establishing Union, for promoting the commerce, 
defence, and general welfare, and if, for these no- 
bler purposes, foreign commerce be suspended for 
a season, I trust that.it will not. be considered as 
violating the principles of that Constitution. 

A charge has been uttered in anonymous publi- 
cations in newspapers, as well as in the famous 
letter of Pickering to which I have alluded, of a 
hostility to commerce in the Southern States. 1, 
for one, protest against this declaration. I do not 
know where that individual is that is opposed to 
foreign commerce? Where are the Southern or 
Western people who are opposed to commerce or 
navigation in our own vessels, navigated by our 
own seamen, and owned wholly by our own citi- 
zens? The insinuation is unjust. There never 
was a question brought before this House affect- 
ing the commercial rights, in which the Southern 
and Western people have not strenuously sup- 
ported them. Jt bas never been objected to me 
by my constituents, that I voted for building sev- 
enty-fours and frigates, and for fortifying our sea- 
port towns; and this has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining that my constituents are 
not hostile to commerce. 

But we are told that the Eastern people are 
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peculiarly affected by our measures, and. that 
they will not ‘submit to them. What, sir, is the 
present subject of. dispute, which has involved 
the United States.in difficulties? Foreign com- 
merce altogether. Who has it?. The Eastern 
people—they have it all. The Southern people 
have but little navigation, and care for little 
more in relation to it than the raising their sta- 
ple commodities, permitting their brethren of the 
East to carry them to market. And because we 
would not give up their commercial rights, and 
have adopted measures for asserting them, we 
are charged with an hostility to, and abandon- 
ment of, commerce. The charge comes with 
very little grace indeed from gentlemen who say 
that our present difficulties have grown out of a 
pertinacious adherence to every principle of com- 
mercial right. If principle were not concerned, 
we, the Southern people, might say it is imma- 
terial to us who ¢arries our tobacco, cotton, &c. 3 
but we are contending for. principle,-for the in- 
terest of our brethren of the East, and we-will 
not-desert them, though we are threatened with 
being deserted by them. We will disbelieve the 
assertions of the leaders of faction, and. hope that 
the disposition does: not exist, although attempts 
are made to'excite it, as manifested by handbills 
published there. Were it not for principle we 
would not: care anything about it; but acquies- 
cence would resemble the case of a farmer’s steal- 
ing his neighbors wagon and destroying his 
team, and saying no one but himself should carry 
his produce to market. We grow—they carry. 
Who is injured most by the suspension of com- 
merce, the grower or the carrier? The former. 
It is true that as their ships are lying at the 
wharves, rotting as we are told,and our farms 
do not rot, they feel it a little more severely than 
we do. But it is a time when all should sacrifice 
a little for the public good. 

But if we are wrong, what shall we do? All 
who condemn the course are silent as to what 
ought to be done. Every quack condemns the 
prescriptions of the physician, and tells you all 
is wrong. When pressed for his projet, he shrugs 
up his shoulders and is silent. Is this the course 
of patriotism? The patient he tells you is treat- 
ed improperly. All is wrong, but he will not 
tell you what is right. If that patriotism per- 
vades their breasts, which: one would suppose 
from hearing their language, we expect from 
them as Americans and friends, in the plenitude 
of their wisdom, to tell us what is to be done. 
We say our measures are right, and as they con- 
demn them, they should tell us what they will 
do. Surely they do not mean to submit. Gen- 
tlemen escape by saying all is wrong, and they 
have an advantage in so doing. If measures 
prove abortive, they may say I told you so; if 
they prove right they are silent; their admoni- 
tions did no harm. This conduct may be poli- 
tic, but it is not patriotic. 

But, say gentlemen, will you abandon com- 
merce? The refusal of the House to accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from Connecticut, 
{Mr: Dana,) may be represented to the people as 


evidence of an intention to abandon commerce. 
I will not abandon commerce. I will only sus- 
pend it for.a time; I will make, our laws operate 
uniformly, and not permita few worthless indi- 
viduals to make fortunes at the expense of the 
community, by the evasions of them. Cut off 
all intercourse ; increase our force. [t would be 
madness to rush into the contest unarmed, un- 
prepared, and vulnerable at all’ points. Take 
every step short of war, march up to the thresh- 
old, and if possible accomplish our purpose by 
pacific means, before we pass it. We need not 
fear the legions of Bonaparte, or the minions of 
George III. We are not now subject to the 
temptations of exclusive privileges offered to his 
Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, or the pro- 
scriptions exempting our patriots from the par- 
don offered. When convinced that everything 
has been done that can be done, the people will 
rally around us as one man; and whether for de- 
fence or offence, will present a phalanx irresisti- 
ble and unconquerable. [will consent to with- 
draw the embargo as to either, on a withdrawal 
of his decrees, and to issue letters of marque and 
reprisal against the other. Arming our merchant 
vessels would be war in disguise. 1 would not 
wage war and then declare it. If we are to have 
war, I wish to have it openly in the face of day, 
and not secretly, and in the night, assailing the 
enemy without notice, when he suspects no dan- 
ger. I would not make war exceptit were declared, 
according to the provisions of the Constitution. 

But a gentleman asks why do not we act, and 
not spend our time in talking., I know, sir, that 
much time has been occupied to-day to little pur- 
pose; the remark made by the gentleman from 
Virginia, yesterday, (Mr. Rannotpu,) that he 
has done but little good, may apply to me. But 
this observation of the waste of time comes with 
an ill grace from him, after having occupied two 
or three days of your time this session, with mo- 
tions, to violate the confidence reposed in us-by 
the President, and two or three hours more on a 
question of order. The gentleman says he has 
done no good; but he has done much harm, sir, 
by a condemnation of the measures adopted, and 
ibrowing all the blame on our own Government, 
instead of considering what the good of the 
country now requires. 

Gentlemen have protested against the invoca- 
tion of the spirit of °76. I wish it would appear 
and purge the body politic of tories and British 
influence. I wish the line of demarcation to be 
drawn, that we may ascertain who is for his 
country, and who is against his country; and I 
regret that the noble spirit which operated like 
enchantment, and conjured up a pretence for 
plunging us into a war with France, after the 
famous X Y Z negotiation, does not exist, when 
just cause excites it, and give efficacy and sanc- 
tion to the principle contended for thea, which I 
hope will be our motto now—Millions for defence, 
and not a cent for tribute. f 

Mr. Lyon spoke about ten minutes in reply; 
when a motion was made to adjourn, and carried, 
at about four o’cluck. 
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: Satrurpay. December 3. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The unfinished business of yesterday being 
under consideration; and the question pending 
on the first resolution reported by the committee 
on our foreign relations— : 

Mr. Dawson said, during the very lengthy dis- 
cussion, which took place in the Committee of 
the Whole, on this resolution, and which, very 
unexpectedly to me, has been renewed in the 
House, I have indulged that disposition which F 
generally feel, to be silent; and have attended to 
the observations of other gentlemen with pa- 
tience—I wish I could add with pleasure. Many 
of them have been pertinent, pointed, and inge- 
nious, but, I think, ill-timed. ` 

Sir, at a time like this, when danger threatens 
our country from various quarters; when our 
rights and independence have been violated, and 
our demands for justice answered by new insults 
and injuries; and when it is admitted by most 
gentlemen, who have spoken, that’ the crisis has 
arrived when we should act as well as speak, and- 
prepare efficient measures to meet impending dan- 
gers,—at such a time, I say, I did little expect 
‘that we should have spent a whole week in dis- 
cussing a declaratory resolution, in support of 
which I did believe that every American voice, 
heart, and hand, would have united; that, forget- 
ting local and personal prejudices, we should have 
come forward with a solemn and unanimous de- 
claration, “ that we will not submit to the unlaw- 
ful edicts of France.or Great Britain,” or any 
other earthly Power. 

Sir, had I been on the select committee who 
made the report on the table, Ido not know.that 
I should have recommended that resolution, be- 
cause I might have thought it unnecessary ; but, 
as it has been brought forward, and as it gives 
testimony to foreign nations of our determination 
to maintain and to vindicate our rights, which 
have been too often violated, and appears to me 
to be an invitation to us all to join in the support 
of those measures, which a majority shall think 
proper to adopt,.it has my hearty concurrence. 
‘What those measures shall be, I will not now de- 
termine; when they shall be presented, I shail, by 
the permission of. the House, give my sentiments 
on each, and all of them collectively. At present, 
I will say, that my impressions are in favor of 
adhering to the system which we adopted at the 
last session, for enforcing it with the utmost rigor, 
and for backing it with measures of a stronger 
character. If, however, on candid investigation, 
Ishall be convinced that these impressions are 
wrong, I shall most readily relinquish them, and 
advocate that system best calculated to secure the 
honor, interest, and independence of the country; 
at all events, I shall be found among the foremost 
in “ placing the country in a more complete state 
of defence,” and, if necessary, of offence. This 
has been my policy for the last five years, and 
God knows I have no cause to change it. 

At present, I hope that we shall take the ques- 
tion on this declaration, and proceed to do some- 
thing. 


I have another reason for wishing this resolu- - 
tion to pass without delay. The question, and 
the only question, before the House is, * whether 
we can submit to the edicts of Great Britain and 
France ;” (for the embargo, about which we have 
heard so much, is not even recommended by the 
select committee ;) and on this question the Rep- 
resentatives.of the people have been deliberating 
for a whole week. What effect, I ask you, sir, is 
this calculated to have on those who do not see 
or hear what. course our debates have taken ? and 
what effect is it calculated to have on foreign na- 
tions, when our deeds are frequently misun- 
derstood, and more frequently misrepresented ? 
A very bad one, I fear. I have another and third 
reason for wishing this resolution to pass. A ru- 
mor has gone abroad, unfounded I hope, that 
there are two parties in this country, the one un- 
der French, the other under British influence. 
This resolution is calculated to do away that im- 
pression, and, backed by the measures which 1 
expect it will be, totally annihilate it, and con- 
vince the world that we are a united people, de- 
termined and able to oppose any nation which 
dares to violate our rights; that, while we respect 
the rights of others, we will defend our own. | 

If other gentleraen view this resolution as I 
do, I hope they will permit the question to be 
taken, and the several resolutions to be reférred, 
whereby we may be able to do something; and 
action, in my judgment, will have more effect 
than all our tardy negotiations, declarations, or 
all the eloquence of this House. 

Mr. Monrcomery said, he could have wished 
very much that no discussion should have taken 
place on the first resolution. He considered ita 
declaration by this House, in behalf of the United 
States, that the edicts were prostrations of na- 
tional rights, honor, and independence, and a sol- 
emn pledge of resistance. His own idea had 
been that it would have comported more with the 
respect due to the nation, that a silent vote should 
have been taken upon it; but, as discussion had 
been provoked, it must be met. Being a member 
of the committee which brought in the report, he 
could not, under the circumstances, reconcile it 
to his feelings to give a silent vote. 

The proposition before the House, said he, is 
called, and may by many be considered as an ab- 
stract proposition. In general, I am averse to 
abstract legislation, because it leaves the House 
in precisely the same situation as it found it, But 
there are instances in which the urgency of the 
case requires a departure from the general rule. 
And if there ever wasan occasion in which this 
was proper, the present furnishes an example, 
France, applied to for redress of grievances com- 
mitted on you, scorns you, and gives no answer. 
England has given an answer, and in it utterly 
refuses to do you justice. We may be considered 
now as on the very verge of war. Is not this, 
then, one of the occasions which loudly calls for 
such a declaration as this? Again, an abstract 
proposition may contain a great leading principle 
which shall mark the character of the times. We 
find, in 1774, when our ancestors were oppressed 
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and attempted to be reduced to slavery, that they 
came forward before the people; and it was not 
considered, at that time, improper to make a dec- 
Jaration similar to the present. . In page 78 of the 
Journals of the Congress of 1774, we find this 


declaration: 


{Mr..M. here quoted the declaration of our 


rights made at that time.] 


: Thus we find when our ancestors were oppress- 
ed by England, and on the verge of a war, they 
thought it proper and expedient, and not deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the nation, that there should 
be a declaration marking the character of the 
It is important in another view, that 
Misrep- 
resentations of the most atrocious sort have gone 
abroad, and it is important that they should he 
To prove that such misrepresenta- 
tions exist here, and in England, it is only néces- 
sary to mention that a libellous pamphlet, Pick- 
ering’s letter, went through eight editions in Eng- 
land, one in Scotland, and one in Ireland. From 
these circumstances, it is highly proper that these 
put down by a plain 


times, i othe 
there should be something of this kind. 


put down, 


things should be met and 
statement of facts. 


But, sir, we have been accused of wasting pub- 
lic time. This accusation comes ungtaciously 
from a quarter, which, it will be recollected, last 
week‘Occupied the House three days—on what? 
On a question which involved in ita violation of 
national confidence. ' If we divide the waste of 
time among us all, we shall find that that gentle- 


man has had his full proportion. 


This report has been said to consist of episode, 
prologue, and epilogue; and the committee have 
It oughtto 
be recollected by gentlemen that others in the 
House have feelings as well as themselves. The 
gentleman from Virginia tells us, that the report 
contains nothing, and has sagaciously discovered 
that no bill can be bottomed on the first resolu- 
tion; and another gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Quincy) styles the report loathsome and 
When the subject was referred to 
the committee they acted on it in the manner 
which their duty required, and made such a re- 
port as they thought proper, to which no ill lan- 


been attacked from various quarters. 


disgraceful. 


guage can attach disgrace. I therefore hope and 


expect that the gentleman will not persist in the 
words he has used, but retract them, from the re- 
spect which he owes to the House and to the com- 


mittee. If the expression be persisted in, how- 
ever, I must say, as one of the committee, that 
such language is indecorous and unmanly, and 


does not comport with the manners of a gentle- 


man. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, a few days 
ago, by his magic powers, transported us to Brit- 
ish ground, and told us the embargo must be re- 
pealed ; that the people would not submit to it; 
that it was impossible to continue it longer. He 
stated, too, and went into a long calculation to 
prove it, that the people of the United States had 
not firmness to bear the embargo. Is this lan- 
guage novel? Look at British Ministerial pa- 
pers and pamphlets, and it is no more a novelty ; 


itis the very language of British papers ingrafted 
into Tory papers here. But the gentleman and 
the English nation, too, will be satisfied that the 
people of the United States will bear any state 
of things rather than slavery and submission, 
The Ministry. of Britain also will know it. 

But, says the gentleman, there was no such 
word in all the year 1776 as embargo. What do 
we find, sir, when we examine the Journals of 
Congress in 1774, as was done by my worthy 
friend from Massachusetts? We find that Con- 
gress did adopt a non-importation and a non-ex- 
portation law in 1774; in 1775 they were not 
repealed ; and in 1776 they were in full force and 
operation; and no exportation took place unless 
by special grant of Congress. The gentleman 
says there was no such word as embargo in 1776. 
There was not, sir; but still the embargo system 
was in full operation. 

Bat, the gentleman warns us not to invoke the 
spirit of 1776. He says, itis to be put out of the 
debate, together with the word tribute. What 
may be called the spirit of 1776, sir ? The spirit 
of a Wasuincron. What is the spirit of which 
the gentleman talked so much, the other day, as 
existing in the Eastern States? It may be called 
a Pickering spirit. The former was that which 
animated the heroes of 1774, 1775, 1776—which 
inspired the Councils of the nation with zeal in 
their country’s service, and achieved our inde- 
pendence. What is this spurious Pickering spi- 
rit? It is a spirit emanating from delusion, dis- 
simulation, disappointed ambition, and gross, 
palpable, and execrable misrepresentations. What 
does it lead to? Patriotism? I deny it. To 
regular government, or union? I deny it. 

[Mr. Monrcomery was here called to order by 
Mr. BLacKLEDGE ; and the SPEAKER observed that 
it was desirable that the gentleman should avoid 
personal applications of his remarks.] 

Mr. M. continued.—I am under the direction of 
the Chair; the situation of the country, the situ- 
ation in which we are placed by the operation of 
this pernicious spirit must be my apology for 
transgressing the rules of the House. But the 
spirit of 1776 is that which I hope at this partic- 
ular crisis every man will feel; it creates una- 
nimity and harmony. We ought to scout every- 
thing which looks like disunion and dismember- 
ment, The gentleman warns us against calling 
up the spirit of 1776. As I understood the lan- 
guage which fell from him, it amounted simply 
to this: In the times preceding 1776, England 
passed certain statutes, which were considered 
oppressive, and encroaching on our rights, and 
the people resisted them. In 1807 a law was 
passed by the Government of the Union, which 
the people of the Eastern States, by the agency 
of misrepresentation and falsehood, have been 
taught to believe oppressive on them, and that 
they will, therefore, resist it. The spirit which 


these misrepresentations have prodaced may be 
setiled disaffection, which, in fact, is Toryism, sir; 
and the disaffected are Tories. 
say that the embargo isa violation of their rights, 
and that they will resist it, are styled abroad as 


Gentlemen who 
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bargo was laid, negotiation. was still pending, 
there was still some glimmering of hope of ac- 
commodation, which is now all but extinguished. 
We have acted a fair, candid, and upright part to 
both; we have offered to both to withdraw our 
embargo, as related to them, and keeping it on as 
related to the enemy, if they would withdraw 
their orders. Both have rejected the offer.. It is 
incumbent on the nation, then, now to pursue a 
firm, decided, and steady course, having partiali- 
ties neither for the one nor the other; and we 
must not be driven from our course by any lan- 
guage held out here to awe us. - 

In conclusion, I will only observe, with respect 
to the proposition before us, that it had my hearty 
assent in the. committee, and shall receive my 
decided voice when I am called upon to vote 
on it. 

Mr. Mumrorp said, he agreed most cordially 
with the gentleman from Maryland, who had just 
sat down; he was decidedly in favor of real 
American measures. He hoped the time had 
now arrived when all would unite in defence of 
those principles of independence, and assert our 
rights; he coincided in sentiment with that gen- 
tleman in taking real American ground. He 
said that having been born in this land of liberty, 
and having early learned to appreciate its value, 
under the auspices of a man whom his country 
delighted to honor—who was one of the brightest 
ornaments of human nature, and whose name 
would be held in grateful remembrance as long 
as the art of printing shall endure—he was ac- 
customed to act and think for himself; he ever 
had and would freely express his humble opin- . 
ions and maintain those independent Republican 
principles, he had uniformly avowed. He had no 
predilections for either Great Britain or France; 
his predilections were in favor of his own coun- 
try, in preference to all others. He could not 
have any for either of the belligerents ;.the rulers 
of the ocean had caused his father to be burned 
out of house and home, for his attachment to 
Revolutionary principles, and had since robbed 
bis children of ninety thousand dollars. -How 
does the account stand, said he, with the ruler of 
the land? I hold in my hand documents from 
France, certified by the American Consul, which 
will show that he has sequestered of my property 
upward of fifty thousand dollars; and, on a late 
application to the Emperor, to have that property 
as well as a very large amount belonging to other 
Americans, in a like predicament, restored, we 
were informed that the decision of that. question 
was put off for the present; and, on comparing 
notes with the merchants, in different parts of 
the United States, it will appear. that the seques- 
tration of American property by the Governments, 
under the control of the French Emperor, would 
likely exceed twelve millions of dollars; and all 
the merchants’ correspondents in France agree in 
stating that the restoration of their property de- 
pends upon what course our Government will 
pursue. They say, if you will join them, your 
property will be restored to you. For my part, 
sir, | will not only sacrifice my fifty thousand 


the partisans of that spirit, which Iam forbidden 
by the Speaker to name; and, it is considered in 
England, that in this country there are but the 
two parties, that which now supports the Admin- 
istration, and that which I have named. f 

It is to be regretted that such a state of things 
exists, but that it does exist appears from the 
avowed sentiments of gentlemen on this floor. 
Why are you told that if you continue the em- 
bargo the people will resist it? Why are you 
told that it cannot be enforced? Why is this 
language used? In terrorem, I suppose; and in- 
surrection is predicted as the consequence. But 
we live under a Government of laws, sir, and the 
laws are our sovereigns. If those. persons, then, 
are the wealthy class of citizens, which it is given 
us to understand they,are, will it not be highly 
important for these gentlemen, before they violate 
the laws of their country and create’ a state of 
anarchy, to pause? But, if they persist in a vio- 
lation of the laws, if their sails are bent, or their 
anchor atrip, they must go, but they must abide 
by the consequences. : oa 

Bat, says the gentlemen, you must not name 
the word tribute; you must put that, too, out of 
the argument. Why? Because it is-impracti- 
cable that you should pay tribute; because you 
must first go to England, and the very going 
there prohibits you from going to France. Facts 
speak louder than forty thousand such declarations 
as these, Is it not ascertained that there are Amer- 
ican vessels now in the very act of infamously 
paying tribute to England? The fact is incon- 
trovertible. An instance has lately occurred of 
enforcing this tribute. The brig Sophia, pursu- 
ing a fair voyage. She was met and forced, by a 
British frigate, to go to some port in England— 
for what? For trial for evading the British ed- 
icts? No; she was carried by force into Eng- 
land, and compelled to pay tribute, and for no 
other purpose. She then pursued her voyage to 
the town of Baltimore, and thousands of the pa- 
triotic inhabitants, indignant at the disgrace, got 
the cargo, on which the tribute had been paid, and 
consigned it to the flames. This wasnot the act 
of a lawless mob, but of freemen indignant at 
paying tribute, and among them were intermin- 
gled a great number of Revolutionary patriots. 

From the communications from the Executive, 
during the past and present session, it appears 
that everything to be expected from England is 
atan end. Opposed to redress of any kind, the 
only wish of France is, that we should declare 
war against England. What is the intimation 
which we have received from England? Sim- 
ply this: She says, we have obtained the con- 
quest of the ocean, and we have a right toit, and 
everything which you enjoy thereshall be through 
special favor. Again, England says that her de- 
crees are retaliatory, and being so, she cannot 
recede from them, because if she does, it would 
be a concession to France. Here, then, is our 
exact situation: PFraoce will not repeal her 
edicts, and England will not repeal hers unless 
France sets the example. We are brought to a 
crisis. Negotiation is at an end. When theem- 
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dollars, but my all, sooner than submit to the 
mandates of any foreiga Power on earth. 
Mr.M. said, that the whole catalogue ef wrongs 
and aggressions from the two great belligerents, 
which had been officially communicated to them, 


„and which had been since so emphatically de- 


scribed by the gentleman from Kentucky on his 
left, (Mr. Jounson,) had filled his mind with in- 
dignation; and, if he knew the character of his} 
countrymen, and he thought he did, they would ! 
all say, sooner perish the United States than sub- 
mit to the mandates of any foreign Government 
onearth. But, while he would take a decided 
stand as it regarded those two great belligerents, 
he could not see any good reason why we should 
not cultivate a friendship with those who had 
shown a disposition to receive us on friendly 
terms. He had not heard it said that such a 
measure would compromit the nation’s honor, 
and he was incapable of advocating any measure 
that he thought would derogate in the least from 
the honor of his country. Then, why not relieve 
our citizens? And, if itshould be deemed advi- 
sable, authorize them to arm in defence of their 
commerce as our ancestors did in 1776, and leave 
it to their ingenuity, and they will find a market 


He had no objections to the first, nor to the last 
resolutions of the committee; they had in Com» 
mittee, and did here, meet his entire concurrence, 
as well as the first member of the second resolu- 
tion, excluding from our waters all armed ships 
of the belligerents having decrees or orders 
against our commerce; bul, he was not so well 
satisfied with the last member of the second reso- 
lution ; it was, in his humble opinion, approach- 
ing closely upon a declaration of war, and he 
doubted whether it was now the proper time for 
it. Whenever that time shall come when we 
have no other alternative and must have recourse 
to the dernier resort of nations, he now repeated 
what he had before said, that he would not shrink 
from the contest; and he hoped, in the mean- 
while, all the vulnerable points in every part. of 
the Union would be placed in a complete posture 
of defence. 

I have, said he, long entertained doubts about 
the policy of entangling ourselves in alliances 
with the Old World. France and Great Britain 
have, for ages, waged a war of extermination. It 
is very true they have, every now and then, made 
a truce, but such are their prejudices and irre- 
coucilable enmity toward each other, that, among 
the variety of their contradictions, they even in- 
vite the winds of the heavens to grind their food 
in opposite directions. And shall we enlist not 
only our passions and prejudices but those of our 
posterity in their dispuces and quarrels whenever 
they choose to go to war? He hoped not, and 
be was inclined to let them fight their own battles 
in their own way, and we would assert our just 
rights in our own way. 

We represent a thinking nation, slow to anger, 
but jealous of their rights. Let us take care not 
to infringe upon their inestimable privileges. 
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obeyed; our very existence depends upon the 
faithful execution of those laws, but they should 
be reasonable. If they bear hard upon any of 
our citizens, they have the undoubted Constitu- 
tional right to petition against their grievances. 
The laws can only be repealed or amended in a 
Constitutional manner, and, from the virtue al- 
ready displayed by the American people, I doubt 
not that they will persevere unto the end. 

Mr. Nevson said; he had long remained silent 
on this question, and had intended still to remain 
so; but arguments had been used so extremely 
improper, in his opinion, that ‘he considered it a 
duty which he owed to himself and to his con- 
stituents to make a reply to them. 

It has been said, observed Mr: N., that the first 
resolution is an abstract proposition, and totally 
unnecessary to be acted on. IJ deny the assertion, 
and maintain this doctrine—that it is necessary, 
if we mean to preserve our rights and liberties, 
that we should, from time to time, recur back to 
first principles. Since the year ’76 great changes 
have taken place in this country. A spirit of 
commerce, of self-aggrandizement—a_ spirit of 
avarice, has seized upon the great body of the 
people of this-country ; so much so, that the ori- 
ginal principle on which the Government is found- 
ed, is, in a great measure, neglected; and, there- 
fore, I say, that there should be some public ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the nation. In this 
country we have now no‘other mode of express- 
ing our sentiments on any subject than’ by reso- 
lution. In England and other countries under a 
monarchical Government, whenever a communi- 
cation is made by the King, an answer is return- 
ed by the Parliament, in which a general expres- 
sion of the public sentiment is contained. Here 
we receive all communications from the Execu- 
tive in writing; no answer is returned; the sub- 
jects embraced by the Message are divided be- 
tween the different committees; and no expression 
of the opinion of the Legislature can be obtained 
but in this way—by resolution. I therefore con- 
tend that it is not only proper and correct, but 
highly necessary that this resolution, the first, 
should be passed. 

I am extremely sorry to find in different parts 
of this House so much warmth of expression, 
when the times call for a very different course of 
proceeding. To me it seems highly improper, 
because my opinion differs from that of another 
gentleman, that I should make use of harsh if not 
indecorous language toward him. How are we 
situated at this time, sir? Weare said to be on 
the very verge of a war. Nay it is doubtful whe- 
ther we are not at war. With whom? With 
two of the greatest nations in the world. Is this, 
then, atime for violent language? Far from it. 
I wish there was a spirit of conciliation in the 
House. I would permit to others the free exer- 
cise and expression of their opinion, and I hope 
they will have the same charity for me. I wish 
that irritating language should be done away. 
This is not a question whether one party or ano- 


ther should be uppermost, but it is a great na- 


This is a Government of laws, and they must be | tional question, in which I hope every party will 
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unite; and, with these wishes, I could not help 
regretting when a gentleman from the Eastern 
country told us that our laws could not be execu- 
ted. Ido not believe that the gentleman is cor- 
rect. I trust in God that the laws can be executed, 
that there is patriotisni enough to insure their 
execution. And if doses of warm water will not 
bring the opponents of the execution of the laws 
to their senses, the other part of Sangrado’s pre- 
seription must be tried. I should be sorry to see 
blood spilt in this way, slr 5 but it is necessary 
that the laws should be executed; and if they 
cannot be enforced in one way they must be in 
another. When, however, I hear one gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy) say that the 
laws cannot be executed,and another (Mr. Bacon) 
say differently, my opinion is in an equilibrium, 
balanced between the two; and I fancy that it 
would be the best way to say that both area little 
mistaken. I believe that the Eastern people have 
as much patriotism as the Southern; that they 
can support their rights I well know, and have 
not a doubt that they will. If any portion of the 
people should attempt to prevent the execution of 
the laws, I trust there is power enough to put 
them down. The people of their own neighbor- 
hood will take care and see the laws properly 
executed. 

This question has been strangely argued, and 
in discussing it gentlemen have strayed widely 
from the point, and myself as much as any; but 
I considered myself justifiable from the example 
set me by others. Ihave not wisdom enough to 
say what is the wisest course to pursue, Tam not 
attached to any particular course, although the 
embargo has always appeared to me to be the best. 
If any gentleman will propose any other course, 
which he can satisfy me will be more beneficial 
to the people at large, I shall be willing to adopt 
it; and Ido not think that the gentlemen show 
much patriotism, when they undertake, because, 
they say they are in the minority, to carp at the 
plans of the majority, and refuse to offer one 
themselves. I think, at this time, they should 
come forward with a plan; and I declare to God 
if any gentleman. brings forward a plan, which 
will properly supersede this, I will adopt it with- 
out looking from what quarter it comes. As to nice 
calculation, we have had it over and over again, 
and I think it as useless for a man to get up and 
recapitulate for two or three hours, what had been 
so often said, as it is to spend the same time in 
argument to prove the truth of a proposition 
which no man denies. 

Mr. Macon said, before the question was taken, 
he wished to make a few observations, in doing 
which he would endeavor to follow the advice of 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Netson) who 
had just sat down; neither to repeat what others 
had said, nor to make a long speech. He felt no 
disposition to fatigue the House or to tire him- 
self. 

Mr. M. said he had,stated when he introduced 
several resolutions some days past, that there were 
put three alternatives—submission to the edicts 
of the two belligerents who had injured us—war 


—oracontinuance of theembargo. Ifthere were 
any other he had not discovered it, nor had any 
one yet told the House of another; but if any 
other productive of the same endsshould be offered, 
that would be more satisfactory to others, he was 
not so much atttached to the embargo as to pre- 
vent his voting for that. 

Do. we know, said Mr. M., that we have a 
single friend in the civilized world? We have 
not Hannibalat the gate; but Rome and Carthage 
have both declared against us. Upon our own 
means alone we must depend, and if properly 
managed, they are equal to the crisis. 

The second resolution reported by the commit- 
tee, Mar. M. said, was in substance the same with 
two that he had moved. On this subject he had 
reflected much, not only since his arrival here, 
but while at home. On the subject of the em- 
bargo, he had endeavored to ascertain the opinion 
of well informed merchants and navigators, not 
of one political party, but of both. The result of 
the inquiry was that the embargo was a wise mea- 
sure, and it was considered by some to have saved 
to the United States fifty thousand sailors and 
fifty millions of property. This was the smallest 
number of either which had been mentioned to 
him, and was not considered too high. 

If you raise the embargo, said Mr. M., what will 
youdo? Submission is out of the question ; and 
there is no proposition for war on your table. This 
is a proof that all consider our present situation 
better than actual war ; and in my opinion, the 
embargo, aided by the second resolution which 
proposes a non-intercourse, will produce all the 
effects which can be desired by us on the two 
great belligerent nations. Thesecond resolution 
proposes to put both these nations on the same 
footing. In their conduct tous there is not much, 
if any difference. Great Britain impresses our 
seamen and attacked the Chesapeake frigate, and 
France pays no regard to the treaty which now 
exists between the two countries. In everything 
else I consider them as acting towards us alike, 
and at all times on the same principles. At this 
moment we havea law prohibiting the importa- 
tion of certain goods from Great Britain, and the 
armed ships of that nation are prohibited-by pro- 
clamation from coming into our waters. Adopt 
the resolution and you place the two nations on 
the same footing, and if one or both shall not like 
the situation, they know how to get out of it. We 
only want them to act justly towards us, and 
nothing more. 

When gentlemen talk of trading to this or that 
place under present circumstances, they seem to 
forget the omnipotence of the English fleet, and 
that tocarry on their desired trade, they must fight 
their way through that fleet. Permit me, sir, to 
adda few words asto war with both nations. Both 
have long endeavored to get us into the war on 
their side, and if we now go to war with both, it 
will be only a nominal war with France, while 
it will be an actual war with England; and so 
long as the British fleet prevents a French vessel 
from sailing on the ocean, so long the war will be 
only nominal with France, because we shall never 
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meet. This to my mind is an additional reason, 
to induce us to try the embargosome time longer. f 
To me itis clear as noon-day, that you cannot 
trade except to Great Britain and her dependen- 
ciea without fighting your way through her fleet. 
I have another reason for wishing to try the em- 
bargo some time longer, and to have it amended 
in such manner as to prevent evasion. Itis this; 
that from the earliest age of our country, we have 
believed that by withholding our supplies and 
withdrawing from the ocean for awhile, we could 
bring the most powerful European nation to fair 
terms. The experiment is now making, and I 
am desirous that it should be fairly made; thatif 
it succeed we shall know the value of the measure 
and if it fail, hereafter we may not depend on it. 

Some gentlemen, living not very far from me, 
have advanced opinions on the subject of the car- 
rying trade, against which I now, as Talways have j 
done, whenever I have heard them advanced, pro- 
test. Iam now willing, and always was willing 
to go as far as any member of the House in the 
protection of the trade which fairly grew out of 
the agrivulture and fisheries of the United States. 
I never will consent to risk the best interest of the 
nation, for a trade which we can carry on, only 
when Europe is at war. I do not hesitate to 
maintain this at this time, notwithstanding the 
ery, that a part of the United States are not only 
willing to cramp trade but to destroy it. A re- 
currence to the laws will show the great encour- 
agement which has been given to it. Is the draw- 
back nothing? Are the discriminating duties 
nothing? Besides these, many other things have 
been done for trade. Attempt to repeal only one 
of them, and you will immediately produce a fer- 
ment among the merchants. Ask the sailor too, 
who is brought home by the Government, if noth- 
ing has been done for him ? 

The uncommon state, in which Europe has 
been placed by the last and the present war, ought 
to make us at least cautious, not to enter into war 
with France and England, provided we can by 
just means keep out of it. There is no visible 
object for which they are contending, unless it 
be for the mastery of Europe. They have by 
some means or other involved every nation in 
Europe in their warsand quarrels, and have nearly 
ruined and destroyed all of them. When gentle- 
men speak of the evils which we suffer, not I say 
in consequence of the embargo, but of their wicked 
orders and decrees, let them compare our situation, 
and that too as bad as they declare it, with that 
of any nation which has gone into the war, and 
they will find that we have cause to rejoice. Com- 
pare it with that of Sweden, who has not suffered 
so much as many others, and they must be satis- 
fied that our situation is far better than that of the 
Swedes. We have enough of the necessaries of 
life to make us content, and there is no nation in 
the world, at this time, that enjoys more of the 
luxuries of Europe and of the East and West In- 
dies than we do; in a word, none that enjoys 
more of the good things of this world. 

We have heard as much said about the possi- 
bility of a trade to Spain, to Portugal, to the West 


Indies, and to South America, as if that trade was 
fairly open to us and perfectly secure. But when 
you compare this with what the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Mumrorp) told us about the 
French officer, and the dispositions of the people 
of Orleans (and | regret he mentioned them, be- 
cause they have no delegate here,) your attention 
will be drawn from this possible trade, to the 
troops in Nova Scotia and Jamaica; I will not 
hazard a conjecture as to. their destination, but I 
will say: we ought not to forget them. When I 
was up before I mentioned the spirit of 76. A 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy) has 
since made many remarks.on that spirit, but as he 
has already been satisfactorily answered by oth- 
ers, I shall only add, that it was a spirit of firm- 
nessa spirit of perseverance, a spirit deter- 
mined not to surrender the rights of the nation, 
and further, that it wasa pacific spirit; having 
told the world, that the United States were in- 
dependent, it only required of Great Britain to 
withdraw her troops and do us justice. 
Gentlemen seem from their arguments to sup- 
pose, that only one part of the Union is interested 
on this subject. It isa subject, sir, in which the 
whole nation has a common interest. Foreign 
nations undertake to dictate to you, and lo tax 
you, and yet only one part of the people interested! 
The same gentleman from Massachusetts seemed 
to consider it a question of trade. Be it so, for 
the sake of argument. Then he fully proved to 
my mind, that if the embargo was ofi, we should 
have little or no trade, because he says there is no 
danger of your paying tribute to England, for this 
plain reason, that if you go there, you cannot go 
thence to France or her dependencies, without 
your property being confiscated. Then, sir, carry 
all the produce of this nation to England, without 
the right to go elsewhere for a market, and you 
instantly glut that market; and experience has 
taught us, that under such circumstances, the price 
would scarcely pay the charges and duties. Let 
it not be forgotten that when we had a sort of 
war with France, the price of tobacco fell to al- 


before. 

I speak of tobacco, becausel am better acquainted 
with the price of that than any other article 
which we export. Before the war it was ten 
dollars per hundred at Petersburg, in Virginia, 
and in great demand; and before the war ended, 
it was not more than three dollars at the same 
place,and notin demand. The true cause of this 
fall in the price, was understood to be, that all the 
British markets were completely glutted, and that 
there was great difficulty in getting it to a mar- 
ket on the Continent of Europe. How has this 
same article been affected at the same place by 
the embargo? When it was laid, the price there 
did not exceed four and a half dollars, and it has 
not been Jess than three since. This, to my mind 
fully proves, that the embargo has not injured the 
price of it, whatever the orders and decrees of 
France and England may have done. Noonecan 
doubt, that if you were to raise the embargo, the 
first cargoes to Great Britain would command a 


most nothing, compared to that which it bore | 
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good price; but the moment the market was glut- 
ted, it would scarcely pay the charges. 

If I understand the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts rightly, he said, that when 1 introduced the 
resolutions, I spoke with uncommon zeal, [Mr. 
Quincy explained. He had said the gentleman 
had spoken with a zeal which did him honor.] 
Sir, permit me to assure that gentleman, that it 
was with no other zeal than for the welfare of our 
common country. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
used an argument against the embargo, and the 
plan now proposed, which to my mind was con- 
clusive in favor of both. I thank him for it, be- 
cause it is a better one than had occurred to.me. 
He asked, who could have supposed that the two 
great conflicting interests of the nation, the agricul- 
turaland thecommercial, would have united tosup- 
press all trade? Can there bea stronger evidence 
of the correctness of the measure, than the union 
of these great conflicting interests in support of 
it? ‘Would they join to support a measure which 
injured them both? No, sir, it was the interest 
of both that united them. An attempt has been 
made to compare the plan before you to the Chi- 
nese policy. No man in the nation can, it seems 
to me, seriously believe-that we intend to intro- 
duce such a system; but, I will ask; would nota 
Chinese policy have been better for some of the 
nations of Europe, than the policy which they 
have pursued? Would it not have been better 
for Prussia ? 

In the part which I have taken in the whole of 


this business, if I know my own heart, there has | 
I have been willing | 


been. nothing of party in it. 
from the first to discuss the question in any shape, 
in which any member might wish to have it dis- 
cussed; and I differ very much from the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Dawson,) who has ex- 
pressed a desire to have the question immediately 
taken. I hope that every member who wishes to 
give his sentiments, will be heard patiently; and 
if any one should be desirous of speaking more 
than once, he will have my consent to speak 
twenty times, if he desires it. Ifthe embargo has 
produced no good, and is now only producing evil, 
it ought to be repealed. But I firmly believe that 
it has produced much good, and if the laws be 
properly amended, that it will produce all the good 
that ever was expected from it; for I cannot be- 
lieve, notwithstandirig the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, that any respectable 
man will be found violating ‘the laws of his 
country. a 

If you raise the embargo, where will you trade ? 
You cannot calculate on trading with Spain and 
Portugal, and their dependencies, without the 
consent of Great Britain? For, notwithstanding 
they are contending for their independence, it is 
with the aid of England; and without that aid, 
they could not do much, because they could not 
get all the supplies that they stand in need of. It 
is not material to me, in the present question, for 
what Spain and Portugal are contending}; but so 
far as they are contending for self-government, I 
wish them success. Itis not in their power, with 

10th Con. 2d Szss.—22 


other, to afford us commerce on any just terms. 

I agree with the gentleman that in a state of 

| war, some of the seaport towns will suffer more 
than the interior country; but it is equally true 
that they will have all the advantages resulting 
from the expenditure of the public money, by 
which they will be enabled to speculate with pro- 
fit on the country. 

There is-but one way when bad laws are 

| passed, to-have them altered, and ‘that is by elec- 
tions. They are the only correctives not only 
against them, but against every abuse of power. 
These have lately taken place, and so faras I am 
acquainted they terminated favorably to the embar- 
go ; in some districts it was made a question but 
without effect, in others, where a change had 
taken place, it is not pretended that the embargo 
had much effect, probably none, 

It appears to me that there never was a time 

in which it was more necessary than the present, 
| practically to observe one of the admonitions 
printed on the old Continental money— United 
we stand, divided we fall. Nothing but a strict 
attention to this can secure our rights; it will, 
| as formerly, secure to us all that we ought in 
justice to expect. If, on a fair experiment, the 
proposed plan does not produce the desired effect, 
| and I then have a seat in the National Legisla- 
ture, I will go as far as any member in adopting 
| such measures, as shall be best calculated to en- 
| force our national rights. 

I have nothing more to say; I have expressed 
my ideas in a very desultory manner, just as 
they have occurred. I did not expect to address 
| you today. Ihave endeavored todo that which 
I promised; not to repeat what others have said, 
and though I have tired myself; I hope I have 
not fatigued the House. 

Mr. Ranpo.tps.—It has been ‘considered. by 
every member, I believe, who has spoken on this . 
subject, that the great question of our foreign 
relations is now before the House ; not, sir, that 
this or that particular resolution is the subject- 
matter of our discussion, but that the ultimate 
course to be pursued by this country with respect 
to foreign Powers, is the point to be debated. It 
is, I conceive, not an unfavorable circumstance 
that this view of the question should have been 
taken; because, if not taken here and now, where, 
I beseech you, could it have been taken at all? 
The subject of our foreign relations has been re- 
ferred to a committee, who have brought in a 
report. If we were to confine the discussion to 
the minute details of this report, to the mere 
naked question presented to us, where is the sub- 
ject of our foreign relations to: be discussed gen- 
erally ? So far as this particular question (which 
is but of little magnitude, though made a matter 
of much importance by gentlemen calling for 
the previous question and raising questions of 
order on it) is concerned, I feel myself scarcely 
interested in the decision. But Ido feel myself 
interested to a degree which it is impossible for 
me to express, as to the course which this House 
will take on the subject ultimately. I think we 


| France on one side and Great Britain’on the 
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are standing on the brink and verge of ruin. I 
address myself to this House ;. my observations 
are not intended for persons without these walls; 
they are addressed to the sober understanding of 
gentlemen who may. chance to hear them. , 

In the few desultory observations which I 
threw. out the other day, (more in the nature of 
heads of discourse, than regular connected argu- 
ment,) I touched on one question on which T ask 
the patience of the House to kear me again. . It 
is this: Wherefore was the Constitution of the 
United States created? Out of what did it 
grow? From what stock does the great mass of 
powers, possessed by the Federal Government 
spring? From relations of peace and of war; 
from intercourse with foreign States; from com- 
merce. It was more immediately the regulation of 
commerce which gave birth to this Constitution. 
It was not contemplated at that time that this 
nation should ever pursue that which, in my 
opinion, has been properly called a Chinese pol- 
icy. It was as well known to the nation thenas 
it is now, that by the revenue derived from com- 
merce alone could’ the General Government be 
enabled to perfect its engagements, to keep the 
publie faith, to provide for the general welfare 
and public safety. For this purposethe Consti- 
tution was adopted. I cannot help casting back 
‘my mind to the time when the adoption of that 
Constitution wasagitated in the Convention of 


Virginia. I at this time tremble at the recollec- 


tion of the predictions made in that body, when 
I think I can see their fulfilment near at hand. 
Tt was at that time foretold by the greatest 
statesman—if not the greatest statesman, the 
greatest orator that America ever knew, that 
if the time should ever come when the State and 
Federal Governments should have to be sup- 
ported by revenue derived from direct taxation, 
the existence of the one or the-other must be 
destroyed. An-attempt to feel the public pulse 
on this subject, a mere attempt at experiment to 
collect a beggarly revenue of one or two mil- 
lions, has already put down a former Adminis- 
tration. We are now called upon to resolve that 
we will have no connexion of import or export 
with the rest of mankind; to substitute this mea- 
sure for war, for defence, for offence. What 
will be the inevitable result? Are we prepared 
to violate the public faith; to issue continental 
money again to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment? I know the case is provided for by the 
Constitution—but what are Constitutions them- 
selves in the mighty concussions of parties? 
Are we prepared for this state of things? I 
have the honor to belong to an imporiant com- 
mittee raised on the question, what shall we do 
with our surplus revenue} with the surplus rev- 
enue of a nation which neither buys nor sells; 
of a nation whose revenue is derived from duties 
on tonnage and imposts, and which is without 
import and without export. Sir, I hope to be 
excused, if, in the course of the observations 
which J make to you, I should not follow the ex- 
ample set me by my worthy friend from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Macon.) I feel myself too deep- 


ly interested to express myself with that method 
and precision, which is much to be desired, but 
cannot be attained at least by me. It does appear 
to me, sir, that the final extinction of the gov- 
ernments of these States is at hand. If we are 
to have no connexion with foreign nations, no 
Ministers abroad, none from other Powers regj- 
ding with us, no trade, no relations of peace or 
of war, (for this state of non-intercourse contem- 
plates neither the one nor the other,) where was 
the use of the General Government? It will no 
longer answer the purposes for which it was ip- 
stituted. I hope I may not be misunderstood; 
nothing is further from my anticipation than the 
destruction of the General Government. My 
fear is that it will swallow up the governments of 
the States. Isee by a late publication that the 
person who is.perhaps to wield the destinies of 
this nation, has long thought that the govern- 
ments of the States ought not to exist. Take this 
fact with another fact: that a question is pend- 
ing before a committee of this House whether 
the powers of the General Government shall not 
be enlarged so as to narrow down still further the 
powers of the governments of the States. My 
fear is that the strength, grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence of this Government will swallow up the 
power of the States. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the State which I represent cannot, 
by all the taxes which can be so squeezed out 
of her, yield her quota to the support of the 
General Government by direct taxation. What 
do you infer from this, sir? Is the General Gov- 
ernment going to take the attitude of a State in 
the interior? Ask-your greatest statesmen; ask 
the Secretary of the Treasury, out of what this 
Government grows. He will tell you, out of 
our foreign relations. It grows out of our power 
to supervise the concerns of this, with the Sover- 
eigns of other nations. The moment we disrobe 
ourselves of this general power, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States employs itself in mat- 
ters of mere local and interior regulation ; in 
laying out and cutting canals, and building 
bridges, the governments of the States are’ ex- 
punged—from that moment they cease to exist. 
The people will ask themselves this question: 
Since the Government of the United States has 
nothing to do with foreign relations, and we have 
no money to pay for the support of two Govern- 
ments, where is the necessity of having two sep- 
arate Governments directed to the same objects? 
This is my fear, and it is a fear which I feel it 
my duty to express. 

No, sir; two Governments, each of them de- 
pending for support on one and the same people, 
and that support derived from direct taxation, 
cannot exist in this country. It is as much as 
the people of the country in which I live ean do; 
I will go further, and say, it is more than they 
ean now do to pay their contributions to the State 
treasury. They look forward to something like 
a restoration of the ancient state of things for 
their ability to do that, and to fulfil their engage- 
ments with one another. 


My friend from North Carolina (Mr. Macos) 
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has said that this idea of coercing the nations of | the West India islands, by withholding our sup- 
Europe by refusing to bave intercourse with | plies. We know that the West India planters 
them, is as old as the Revolution. I wish to ask | have already profited of the advice we gave them 
my friend from North Carolina, and other gen- |in 1774. [Here Mr. Bacon asked leave to ex- 
tlemen who hear me, if the course to be pursued | plain]—Mr. Ranpo.ps said that he yielded the 
by us, a free, sovereign, and independent nation, | floor with pleasure to the gentleman from Massa- 
` for the purpose: of coercing all the rest of the | chusetts, for he found himself scarce able to pra- 
world, is that which it became the Colonies to} ceed, and but that he thought he perceived in the 
take in order to coerce the mother country, pos- | House a-disposition to force the question—[ Here 
“sessing the monopoly of their commerce. Sir, I| Mr. RanpoLea was interrupted by Mr. Love, 
feel that it is impossible for me; the intimations | who said that with the consent of the gentleman 
which I have from within of my own weakness | from Virginia he would move to adjourn, which 
convince me that it is impossible for me to go | was agreed to.] . : 
over the ground which I intended to occupy in} . The consideration of the unfinished business 
‘this discussion. I must throw out my ideas rather | being resumed, on Monday,the Speaxer said that 
by way of inuendo than in any regular system. | the gentleman from Virginia was entitled to the 
‘Is this nation, I ask, to pursue that course, in or- | floor. After.a short pause— 
der to coerce all the nations of the world, which | Mr. Ranpours rose and observed that it would 
might have been a proper weapon for the coer- | argue a decree of insensibility, which he trusted 
cion of the mother country who held the exclu- | was wholly foreign from his nature, were he not 
sive monopoly of our commerce? There is no | penetrated with the polite deference paid to him 
analogy between the state of the rest of the|by the House on Saturday last. He was sin- 
world: then and now, or between that of these | cerely grateful for that instance of their liberal 
United States then and now—between the rela- | and generous attention, but he feared he had ex- 
tive situations of the parties,one of which un-| posed them to needless trouble—that the same 
dertakes to act on the other by this new-invented | incapacity which prevenied him from going on 
olitical machine. What is now the state of | then, still existed in a degree that would disable 
panish and Portugeese America, and what was | him from doing to the subject even that feeble 
it then? Totally changed. What is our condi- | justice which his powers in their best state might 
tion? Entirely altered. We have now to fulfil | have enabled him to render it. 
the engagements which we have made—to pay | He entered into a recapitulation of some of his 
the price of our independence. We were then | former remarks, he considered the country as 
free from debt, at least from public debt; and we | standing in an awful and momentous condition ; 
freed ourselves from. private debt by a confisca- | that we were about to make a virtual sacrifice of 
tion of what we owed. across the water. We | that very independence, which in words we pro- 
might then do without revenue, because we had | pose to assert, and stood on the verge ofa mighty 
not the purposes to which revenue must necessa- | revolution in our own political institutions. In 
rily be applied. With your marine, with your | this apprehension he might be mistaken, he hoped 
army, with your palaces on this hill and on that, | in God he was; but if he did not conscientiously 
a profuse expenditure of money in at least every | entertain it, he would not obtrude himself upon 
civil department of the Government—and here | theirattention. The powers of the General Gov- 
let me not be understood as making charges | ernment growing out of foreign relations and out 
against those who have now the conduct of the | of commerce, when these were cut off, and the 
public.-affairs; it is an excrescence, an abuse | source from which alone revenue was derived, 
growing out of such Governments as this—will | dried up, the General Government must act on 
you, with all these objects of expenditure, dis- | the citizen through the medium of excise and 
pense with your revenue? If not, whence is it | direct taxation. The burden of this Government 
to be derived, if you declare that you will not | and that of the State Governments would be be- 
suffer your produce to go abroad, nor hold any | yond the capacity of our citizens to bear, The 
intercourse with the rest of the world? You | necessary effect must be the doing away the 
must look at home for it; there is nothing left | State Governments, and directing the operation 
but direct taxation and excise duties. of the General Government to matters of muni- 
I confess for one that I was mortified at seeing | cipal and local concern. - Was he not justified in 
the proceedings of the first Continental Congress | drawing these conclusions from past experience 
resorted to, to justify the proceedings of indepen- | and from circumstances within the knowledge of 
dent America. In the year 1774, when we were | every man who heard him ? Was it not proposed 
provinces, loyal and submissive petitions were | at that very moment to extend the sphere of ac- 
addressed to His Majesty, and addresses made to | tion of the General ‘Government at the expense 
the people of Great Britain, Ireland, and Jamaica, | of the State Governments; was it not then a 
one of which was read by the gentleman from Mas- | question whether the power of the State Govern- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Bacon.) in his place. There the | ments should be materially diminished and that 
oid Congress say to the people of Jamaica, you | of the General Government proportionably aug- 
have nothing more to do than to convert a little} mented? Unquestionably it was. The Federal 
sugar land into provision ground, and our mea- | Government might be (he did not aver that it 
sures will not hurt you in the least; and this,sir,| was not) eminently calculated for Federal pur- 
was introduced to show our power of affecting | poses, but considered as a consolidated Govern- 
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ment it was highly objectionable. He could not 
but feel alarmed when he saw that the person 
who was to preside over our future destines had 
been from the very beginning of the Federal-Con- 
stitution inimical to the existence of the State 
Governments. He was impressed with the deep- 
est apprehension for the existence of these institu- 
tions.: His fears might be unfounded, but they 
‘were sincere. 

He must again repeat his regret, that the only 
system of.coercion upon Europe, generally, which 
the wisdom of that House had been able to dis- 
cover, was that system which, in a state of colo- 
nial weakness and dependence thirty-four years 
ago, we were. obliged to have recourse to in order 
to obtain.a boon from the mother country. They 
had heard much in that debate of the spirit of 
76. What was that spirit, . It was this—“ touch 
the soil and you touch the life-blood of every. man 
upon it” And yet, sir, this soil has been violated 
without exciting scarcely a sensation in the heart 
which pulsates here and distributes life and heat 
to every extremity of the body politic. Let us 
not talk of the spirit of °76, if this be the only de- 
monstration which we can give of that spirit be- 
ing alive. We were not up to the colonial spirit 
of 1774-5. The old Congress at the very moment 
when they asked for justice had taken more vig- 
orous measures to enforce and secure it, than the 
United States had yet done. Long before their 
Declaration of Independence, Montgomery had 
bled under the walls of Quebec. i 

But what was our present system of coercion ? 
One which told Europe in the plainest language, 
attested by solemn public acts of the individual 
States, that its first operation on ourselves was 
such as obliged us to shut up our courts of justice. 
That sort of popularity derived toa great national 
measure from suspending the execution of justice 
between man and man, from the virtual exonera- 
tion of men from the payment of their just and 
lawful debts, was a species of popularity which 
he never wished to see inthis country. A system 
which was compelled to resort to such means for 
its support might well be said,in the new-fangled 
language of the times, to go to the démoralization 
of society, to strike at the very root of common 
honesty. 
which was to bring all Europe to our feet, had 
gone across the Atlantic, accompanied with de- 
elarations of Georgia and Virginia, (and their 
example promised to be generally followed,) that 
the distress occasioned by it among ourselves was 
such as to render it immediately necessary to ob- 
struct the natural course of the great stream of 
justice. What kind of respect would the hellig- 
erents pay to a measure whose operation we con- 
fessed to be thus destructive to ourselves? It 
would, if persevered in, end not only in shutting 
up the courts of justice, but the exchequeralso. It 
was not possible to derive from any source but 
commerce, a revenue adequate to the support of 
the General Government. The State Govern- 
ments were supported generally by direct taxes, 
but if the supply from commerce be taken away, 
the General Government must resort to the same 


This new-invented system of coercion 


mode of taxation; and what would be the conse- 
quence? A conflict. between the sheriff and the 
marshal for the property of the citizen, and when 
that was exhausted, for his person; which, he 
supposed, like the child in the judgment of Solo- 
mon, must be divided between the two claimants, 
This was a state of things which could not long 
exist. He asked gentlemen to calculate the in- 
dispensable annual revenue required for the sup- 
port of this Government, and then say whether 
they can derive it from direct taxation and excises, 
to say nothing of the sums necessary for the sup- 
port of the State institutions. If the operation 
of our embargo abroad was such as it had been 
at home, it might well have been boasted of as a 
measure of coercion. He would have heen the 
last man to have denied its efficacy, or to have 
wished its repeal, if he could see it bringing such 
distress on Great Britain, as that the Court of 
King’s Bench should be compelled to suspend its 
proceedings, whilst her every source of revenue 
was at the same time cut off. But when he saw 
its actual operation upon us, and its operation on 
our enemies, on France and Great Britain, at 
least questionable, if not altogether imaginary, he 
could not consent to continue it at such an ex- 
pense of privation as the people must incur in 
consequence of it. 

It.had unfortunately happened that during the 
whole course of the discussion there had beea an 
extreme want of precision with respect to the 
object in view. They had had enough, and more 
than enough, of the aggressions of foreign Powers. 
They did not want a history of the disease, but 
the remedy to beindicated. Nota word had been 
uttered that went to show that a suspension of in- 
tercourse with the belligerents, would have any 
effectual operation on them. His friend from 
North Carolina (Mr. Macon) had indeed told 
them that if we ventured to sea, if we meant to 
have any sort of foreign commerce, we must be 
prepared to contend with the British navy—that 
our foreign commerce was dependent on the will 
of England, and therefore we must do itaway al- 
together. To what would this lead? Suppose 
the belligerents to interrupt our coasting trade— 
to capture our vessels bound from Charleston to 
New York. Must we therefore prohibit it? Sup- 
pose a British fleet lying in Hampton Roads, and 
the communication between Norfolk and Balti- 
more enjoyed purely by sufferance. Should we 
pass a law to prevent Deagle’s packet from clear- 
ing out for Baltimore, by way of remedy for the 
mischief, and style it a system of coercion and re- 
taliation. Would any man dream of coercing 

| the enemy by such a device? This mode of 
cutting our throats to save our lives, Mr. R. could 
not understand. To what extent did the argu- 
ment go? Fully to this—that in proportion as 
the belligerents pressed upon us we must recede 
—and so promptly and rapidly too as never to 
come in contact with them. This was certainly 
an admirable recipe for avoiding war; one by 
which the swiftfooted Achilles himself might 
have kept out of the combat, since he had only 
to take his distance from the enemy and keep it 
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He did not expect to have heard, because an 
branch of our commerce was annoyed by the be 
ligerents, that we should therefore annoy 1t our- 
selves to a yet greater degree; that because it 
was liable to partial attack, we should annihi- 
late it. 

With his friend from Georgia (Mr. Troup) he; 
was not willing to kneel at the footstool of the 
throne of the Gallic or British Sovereign and beg 
for commerce. He considered this observation 
as rather unfortunate for the argument of his 
friend from Georgia. If it applied anywhere it 
must be to our own proposition to raise the em- 
bargo if Great Britain would withdraw her Or- 
ders in Council. It was somewhat curious that 
gentlemen should have exhausted their lungs, as 
well as their ingenuity, in portraying the humili- ; 
ating situation in which commerce was placed 
previous to the embargo, when we had offered to 
raise the embargo,and put the trade of the United 
States on that very footing which it had been said | 
no American would accept. There appeared to 
have been a very gross mistake amongst the 
members of that body in relation to the causes | 
out of which the embargo grew. In order to as- | 
certain the point, he would call for the reading 
of the President’s Message recommending the 
measure, [It wasread by the Clerk—as follows. ] 
To the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the Untted States : 
The communications now made showing the great 


H 


7 


of his remarks] 
But ithad been said since the belligerents would 
not ,consent to give their aid in ridding us of the 


i embargo, we must pass stronger laws to enforce 


it, and cut off all intercourse with them. There 
was a wide difference between an open and hostile 
resistance toa law, and a clandestine evasion of 
it. The: powers of the Government were un- 
questionably adequate to. suppress the first, and he 
would be among the foremost to direct the sword 
of justice against that man, who should openly 
put the laws of his country at defiance—but it was 
not in the power of the Government to prevent 
clandestine evasions, and when he heard intima- 
tions of an intention to cut off the coasting trade, 
and river navigation, by way of enforcing the em- 
bargo, he was seized with horror and consterna- 
tion. But the embargo had kept up the price of 
produce. This one of its merits was matter of 
very lateand prodigious discovery. To what was 
the embargo price of tobacco owing?. To the 
home consumption ?— Certainly not. To men of 
capital investing their money in it by way of 
speculation, calculating on a great profit when 
the embargo shall be raised. As to the embargo — 


and increasing dangers with which our vessels, our 
seamen, and merchandise, are threatened on the high 
seas and elsewhere, from the belligerent Powers of Eu- 
rope, and it being of the greatest importance to keep in | 
safety these essential resources, I deem it my duty to 
recommend the subject’ to the consideration of Con- 
gress, who will doubtless perceive all the advantages 
which may be expected from an inhibition of the de- 
parture of our own vessels from the ports of the Uni- | 
ted States. Their wisdom will also see the necessity 
of making every preparation for whatever events may 


grow out of the present crisis. 
Dec., 1807. | TH. JEFFERSON. 


Mr. R. proceeded—The House could not fail 
to recollect that“ the communications then made” 
consisted of information from Paris that the Ber- 
lin decree was executed to the fuil extent of the 
letter of it,and the proclamation of the British 
King calling home his native subjects, of which 
we had not an official copy, but one cut.out of 
a newspaper. The Orders of Council, although 
in existence, were not known even unofficially, 
or the House would have been apprized of them. 
To offer to withdraw the embargo, then, on the 
withdrawal of the Orders in Council, was to ac- 
knowledge, if not that the measure was laid with- | 
out cause, at least that that state of commerce was 
desirable on our part, which had been described 
on that floor as the most degrading and injurious 
that could be conceived. It was to leave our re- 
sources (our seamen, especially, about whom so 
much had been said) exposed to the very dangers 
against which the embargo had been adopted to 
guard. 

[Here Mr. Ranvoupu observed, that he really 


price of flour—to what was that to be ascribed ? 
Not to the consumption at home, but to the fact 
that the flour, the embargo laws to the contrary 
notwithstanding, had found its way out of the 
country—and for whose benefit? The growers 
were choused out of fifty per cent. of the produce 
of their land and labor to make fortunes for dis- 
honest daring mercantile adventurers, who bought 
at home at half price and sold abroad for three or 
four prices. Was such a state of things desirable? 
That our sole measure of action against, the bel- 
ligerents should only react upon ourselves and 
amongst ourselves with peculiar, nay, almost ex- 
clusive severity on the honest part of the commu- 
nity, while the dishonest were reaping enormous 
profit from it? Was it to be expected that the 
honest men of the country would bear such a sys- 
tem when they should come to understand it ? 
They would not—they would (as they had done 
before) change their Representatives, if they 
would not change the law. It was not the Shy- 
locks of this country (as his friend from Georgia 
supposed) who.were opposed to the embargo. As 
far as his knowledge went, men of that character 
were among its ruost distinguished advocates— 
and wherefore? The nominal market price of 
almost every article, except those from which 
the landed interest drew their supplies, had either 
remained stationary or had increased. Produce 
was down, land and slaves fallen—every thing ex- 
cept the product of the land and labor of the coun- 
try was either up to the old rate, or has risen to 
analarmingheight. What wasthe consequence ? 
That Shylock, with one dollar, witha single ducat, 
can now make as great a profit out of the suffer- 
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ing planter,can purchase as much actual property, 
as before he could with two. The value of his 
commodity—money—was doubled, that of his 
neighbor sunk inthe same proportion ; could that 
be displeasing to him? And accordingly in Vir- 
ginia the dealers in deeds of trust and mortgages 
and your five per cent. per month men were warm 
advocates of the embargo. They either had 
money, or could get it by bank accommodation, 
and thus (to use a vulger but expressive phrase) 
could shave their neighbors on their own terms, 
and get rich to an incalculable extent. 
` There was another and important view of this 
subject. No sooner did the resolution for cutting 
off all intercourse with the two great belligerents 
pass through the Committee of the whole House, 
than the vast capital which exists principally to 
the North and East, set itself in motion. This 
fluid, which in a healthy state of the system had 
been employed in the great and salutary work of 
circulation, had been pent up in the body politic 
until it had acquired an acrimonious quality. It 
had hitherto been active in carrying off our re- 
dundant products and bringing back such as we 
wanted in exchange ; but the embargo denying 
ita free vent it had become morbid by stagnation 
„and was corroding the system which it had once 
nourished and exhilarated. Immediately on the 
passage of that resolution the spirit of monopoly 
stalked abroad—the great capitalists had dashed 
into the market and purchased up every article 
which nature aud habit have rendered necessary 
to us—they had bought up salt, dry goods, every- 
thing that they could lay their hands upon, gutting 
the very shops of the petty retailers. At whose 
cost are they to be reimbursed? At the cost of 
the public—of the great consuming body. If things 
were restored to the old channel, the loss, if any, 
would fall upon those best able to bear it, upon 
the men of great capital; although it would not 
be difficult to show that, in such a case, they might 
re-export their purchases at a profit. If the sys- 
* tem were continued it must grind the people down 
to a state of the most abject poverty and depres- 
sion. It was a system which might suit Asiatics, 
but was never adapted to the American spirit. It 
might do for the Chinese, but,even granting it to 
be thebest policy eventually for us, no man who 
pretended to the character of a practical statesman 
would attempt to make a total change of the 
habits of a nation in one night. Great changes 
to be beneficial must be gradual, not forced upon 
the people. Nature might be coaxed, but she 
would not be coerced with impunity. 
His friend and colleague (Mr. Burweit) had 
said that to express the pressure of the embargo 
on ourselves was to encourage the enemy, inciting 
him as it were to persevere in his measure. He 
had compared our situation to that of a besieged 
town, and asked, if we ought to apprize the be- 
siegers that we were nearly out of provisions, 
that we could not hold out another week? Mr. 
. Rawvo.rn acceptedthe comparison. Under such 
circumstances suppose a council of war to be held, 
he would not hesitate to say to his compratriots 
and fellow-soldiers that it was better to perish in 


a glorious sally, than die by inches in the trenches 
of disease and famine. 


He should not be deterred 
by the fear that the enemy would take advantage 
of their deliberations. In the present case they 
had the most authentic intelligence of our real 
situation—it was upon record in acts of assembly 
of States the most zealous in support of Adminis- 
tration, and in the proposals of Government itself. 
He feared that without some change the public 
spirit-would become so completely broken, so en- 
tirely paralyzed, that we might almost as well be 
overrun by an enemy as reduced to so torpid and 
degraded a condition. 

The capital, which we would not suffer to em- 
ploy itself in a natural and salutary direction, had, 
to use the expression, turned its arms against the 
State. It was engaged in mononolizing salt and 
every article of the first necessity, to be resold at 
the most exorbitant advance, because we would 
not suffer it to take our cotton, tobacco, fish, &e. 
abroad, and bring us returns for it at the. most 
reasonable rate. . During the whole discussion it 
appeared, that gentlemen had indulged themselves 
in-begging the question. As a planter he could 
not conceive how he husbanded his own resources 
by suffering his crop to perish on his hands, in- 
stead of paying his debts or purchasing necessa- 
ries with its proceeds; nor how he assisted the 
belligerents by exchanging one superfluity for 
ahother—for the wines and brandies of France, 
for example. How did we impair the resources 
of the European Powers or aid our own by the 
destruction of the whole product of our country? 
Bat to return to the effect of the embargo on the 
price of produce, which had nearly escaped him. 
His friend from Carolina (Mr. Macon) had said, 
that if all our produce were pent up in England, 
the price would be lower even than it then was. 
Was there any necessity for its being pent up in 
Great Britain? Could gentlemen devise no other 
vent for it? Was it not notorious that Sweden, 
an independent Kingdom, having no orders or 
decrees against us, was open to its reception ? and 
was it not equally well known that if we could 
get our produce to Gottenburg, that it would find 
its way to the rest of the Continent, as heretofore 
it had done from Hambargand Bremen? There 
was a common sense view of this subject, that 
settled the question. When it is understood out 
of the House that the embargo is to be continued, 
produce falls—with a whisper that it is to be taken 
off, produce rises. The mere motion ofa colleague 
(Mr. Sawyer) of his friend from Carolina to open 
a trade to the West Indies, had a sensible eflect 
on the Baltimore market. There was not a mer- 
cbant who would not give more fora barrel of 
flour, or a hogshead of tobacco, on condition that 
the embargo was to be raised. To contend, then, 
that the embargo kept up the price of produce was 
absurd. Go into the market, and the theory van- 
ished when you come to purchase. It wasin vain 
to oppose argument, however ingenious, against 
fact and experience. It was matter of notoriety— 
let us not attempt to cheat ourselves in this thing- 
Produce was bought with no other view than to 
its exportation. Prohibition of export could not 
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enhance its price. If this position be not true 
words had lost their meaning. 

During the course of the debate, recurrence had 
been had to past transactions. For one he could 
have wished that they might have been passed 
over in silence, but the state of affairs at present 
seemed to render it almost impossible. He beg- 
ged gentlemen to carry back their minds to the 
time when the right of deposite at New Orleans 
was arbitrarily suspended. It was a time of gene- 
ral peace in Europe. The nation committing the 
wrong was the known ally of France—identified, 
he might say. with her. What did we do? Did 
we declare independence? Did we assert our 
rights in one resolution, and in another imme- 
diately forbid their exercise? No—we declared 
ina prompt and spirited manner that we were 
willing to view the aggression as the unauthorized 
act of an individual, that we would apply to his 
Government for redress; but we pledged our- 
selves to maintain at every hazard our right of 
navigation through the Mississippi, as established 
by existing treaties and the laws of nations and 
of nature. With this declaration in his hand our 
Minister went abroad. It was made when Eu- 
rope was at peace, and when, for aught we knew, 
the whole combined force of France and Spain, 
unshackled by the British navy, would be brought 
to bear upon us. We gained our point, and more 
than gained it. If we had met with a denial of 
justice, no doubt remained of the alternative. He 
knew too well the temper of the House at that 
day not to feel assured that we should have taken 
redress into our own hands; and had we spent fif- 
teen millions of money to acquire the possession 
of both banks of the Mississippi, but five short 
years ago, and shall we now be the first to shut 
itup? Even the Spaniards had not carried their 
audacity so far. They did not require us to come 
to, and give bond and security that our property 
should not be carried out of the river—they only 
disputed our right to deposite it on their own ter- 
ritory ; and had we spent filteeen millions for the 
sovereignty of that river merely to deprive our 
citizens of the right.to use it, when we would 
not submit fora moment to its suspension by 
those who rightfully held both banks of it? It 
was to our vigorous proceedings at that day, that 
we were indebted for the possession of Louisiana. 
It was in that fatal session of 1805—6, that the 
policy of yielding to anything that might come 
In the shape.of insult and aggression was com- 


menced. The result was then foretold. It has 
happened. What was then prophecy is now 
history. We are completely entangled in the 


web of our own irresolute, hesitating policy. The 
Gordian knot cannot be untied. It must be cut. 
We must cut the Lilliputian fetters which have 
so long bound us.to the earth. 

Mr. R. hoped his friend from North Carolina 
would consider the notice which he had taken of 
his arguments only as an evidence of the pro- 
found respect and veneration in which he held 
the qualities of hisheart and understanding. His 
friend had requested the House to take warning 
by the fate of the Powers of Europe, and, with an 
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infelicity which he could not have expected 
from a man of his sagacity, had held up Prūssiæ. 
as an exaniple—herself the victim of a short-- 
sighted, timid, temporizing policy. She might- 
have saved Europe. She consented to become 
the pander of French ambition and she has re- 
ceived her reward; thatreward which awaits all 
who descend to act the same ignoble, loathsome 
and ‘detestable part. No more of Prussia, sir— 
veluti in speculo—in the fate of Prussia, as in a 
mirror, we may see our own, if once we cousent 
to be governed by Prussian Councils. 

On the subject of our trade there was one plain 
and obvious answer to every man who objected 
to‘raising the embargo as the commencement of 
a struggle for ourindubitable maritime rights. It 
was this; that those who were most to be af- 
fected. by it—the merchants, excepting a few— 
for example; those who have vessels out-and take 
care that they shall never come in, and who, 
whilst the great mass of our tonnage is rotting in 
our ports, are themselves receiving an enormous 
premium, which the competition of that tonnage 
would deprive them of; and those who have in 
the country an immense stock of foreign goods, 
the price of which they now must raise three or 
four. hundred per cent., and thus make them 
nabobs at the expense of the community; ex- 
cepting these, the merchants are willing to run 
the risk; and if we do not choose to protect them, 
at least we may leave them and the insurance 
offices to settle the business between themselves. 
If we will not engage to protect them, let us not 
incapacitate them by way of apology for not pro- 
tecting them. They tell us that they can find 
ways and means to get rid of our produce and 
get a better price for it, if we will permit them. 
It is then their affair, But gentlemen say that 
by the captures at sea we shall be immediately 
involved in war. Well—donot-gentlemen tell us 
that we are nowat war? Was not this one of their 
war measures—part of their great system of coer- 
cion? And yet to avoid this war, in which we 
are actually involved, we are to do—What? 
Show our heels to the enemy and our indignant 
fronts to our own helpless citizens. It was high 
time that the vigor of this Government (if any 
it have; and he believed it had more than any 
in the world) should be displayed on some other 
theatre than our own country, and On some other 
objects than our own citizens. It was indeed 
time that this vigor should be husbanded for the 
aggressors on our rights, and not that the whole 
vial of our wrath should be poured out on the 
heads of our own unoffending people. Let gen- 
tlemen take into consideration the condition 
of the country—the Eastern States particularly. 
Had they no pity? Nọ compassion upon the 
distresses of those people, and in fact upon the 
privations and sufferings of the whole mass of 
our society? Was all their force and energy to 
be exerted only apon ourselves? Or shall we 
determine that, inasmuch as foreign nations will 
not do us justice, to the best of our ability, so help 
us God! we will do justice to ourselves ? 

His friend from Virginia (Mr. Burweii) had 
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told the House that there- was a' very strong in- 
terest in Great Britaimin favor of making war 
upon us.. We know that the naval,.the West 
India, and East India interests are so disposed— 
‘that would have been a good reason for treating 
when it it was in our power—butshall we there- 
fore now give up the ground? Because a por- 
tion of her subjects are hostilely disposed towards 
us, shall we put on an aspect: precisely pacific in 
proportion to the airs which they may assume ? 
We knew that France was disposed to make war 
upon us; that nothing but the ocean, interposed 
as a non-conductor between us, prevented her— 
that she had injured us to the extent of her abil- 
ity. Should we therefore propitiate the resent- 
ment of her monarch by a sacrifice of our rights? 
At wasa doctrine which he never expected to 
have heard on the floor of the American House 
of Representatives. The cup of patience was ex- 
hausted. We had drained the chalice of humil- 
iation to the dregs. If instead of asserting our 
rights against the aggressors we were determined 
to forego them forever, instead of re-enacting the 
Declaration.of Independence, let us expunge it 
from. the statute book, and agree'to hold a middle 
rank in the scale of beings between the nations 
of Europe and the aboriginal savages. Indeed 
there was not an Indian tribe, however reduced, 
that would unresistingly suffer what we had en- 
dured.. There was not a man that ever wore 
a string of wampum, even if he were the last 
of his tribe, who would not consider himself dis- 
graced by such submission. The time for tempor- 
izing had gone by—this isthe time for acting. If 
we would not act, let us not in one breath assert 
our rights and in the next resign them, and 
punish whomsoever shall trespass against that 


determination. The nation was undone. It could | 


relieving him, the only chance for revenue. He 
would make the struggle, and if we could not 
maintain our rights, in the worst event, we would 
but resort to what was now proposed to be done 
in the first instance. 

Mr. R. approved the first member of the second 
resolution which went to exclude ships of war 
from our ports. It wore an aspect of impartiality, 
although one of the belligerents, it was well 
known, would be little affected by it. The sec- 
ond member of the resolution was objectionable 
to him, not only as. operating exclusively on one 
of them, and in.a manner meeting the views of 
the other, but because he was for opening our 
ports to the products of both, and of the whole 
world, at once to supply ourselves with necessa- 
ries, and the means of revenue. Our mer- 
chants believe that, if let alone, they could by 
their enterprise carry on a lucrative trade, and 
get usa better price for our produce. He was at 
least willing to indulge them in the experiment. 
He could not see the grounds upon which gentle- 
men refused their assent. If it failed, they were 
not obliged to be answerable for its failure; but 
so long as Government tied their hands, it was 
responsible for the consequences. Let them go. 
In short, if we would not maintain them in the 
exercise of their indisputable rights, at least let 
us not forbid them from attempting to use them. 
If the law will not protect your person when you 
pass your foot over your threshold, let, it not 
therefore confine you close prisoner in your own’ 
house. d 


Monpay, December 5. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
The unfinished business of Saturday last be- 


not exist under such a system. Shall we come jing the report of the committee on our foreign 
out with a fine, vaporing,. flourishing resolution relations, was taken up. 


about honor and independence, and sneak out of 
it by forbidding our citizens to do that which we 
declare every man of them is entitled of right to 
do? Shall we tura our face from the enemy, 
and put on the angry. frown of. vindictive cow- 
ardice towards our own people? Show him the 
man who dare not resent an insult, who shrinks 
from his adversary in public, and he would show 
you a tyrant in his family. In proportion as his 
courage sinks where there is danger, so does it 
rise where there is none—in every respect the re- 
verse cf the man of real honor and real spirit. 
Such he hoped they would not make their model. 
But why did he thus idly waste his strength ina 
yain attempt to express the few confused and 
scattered ideas floating in his mind. He would 
recall the attention of the House to matter of 
sober and melancholy fact—the condition of the 
people. What was it? In Virginia the Septem- 
ber frost had destroyed nearly half the erop, and 
the embargo half the value of the remainder ; 
debts pressing on the planter and taxes to pay. 
But perhaps gentlemen might ask, will you go to 
war—will you lay a land tax? He would not, 
for one, add to the burden on the citizen—but he 
would scuffle for commerce as the only means of 


Mr. Ranpovrs spoke about an hour anda balf, 
in continuation of his observations of Saturday, 
as given entire in preceding pages. 

Mr. Love addressed the Chair as follows: I rise 
under circumstances of extreme discouragement 
to address you, sir, while the sound of a voice 
which never fails to interest in a superior degree 
still vibrates on my ear. 

Any man whom I have ever yet seen stand on 
the floor of a deliberative body, who should be 
compelled to follow the gentlemen last up would, 
I confess, sir, have occasion for a great share of 
the politeness and condescension of his audience. 
It is because I so highly honor that disposition 
to indulgence, which this body has so often mani- 
fested, that I have now determined to obey the 
impulse of duty, at the hazard of, and while I 
feel myself transported beyond the restraint of 
personal considerations. 

In the observations which I contemplate offer- 
ing to the House, it’ shall be my endeavor to limit 
myself as much as possible to those important 
topies af discussion actually before us; and while 
Icannot consent to consider anything properly 
admissible in argument, which does not relate to 
the great questions presented us by the report and 
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resolution, Ishall be excused in expressing my 
regret that the members of the committee which 
has led us to.the view of this vast and extensive 
field of political survey, have hitherto refrained 
from a presentation of their statements in support 
of the measures which they recommend to our 
adoption. : . 

T'he report must ever be acknowledged on all 
sides as a most able and correct exposition of the 
real situation in which the United States stand 
in relation to foreign nations; nor do I, sir, con- 
sider the conclusions drawn by the committee as 
less entitled tothe unqualified approbation of every 
American. I lament that it has not been the 
pleasure of the House to consider them both in a 
connected point of view, the latter as the natural 
and apt consequence of the former}; and that a 


disposition has been evidenced even in the friends | 


of this connected system still more: effectually to 
disjoint it, by dividing the question on. the first 
resolution. This seems indeed to be a kind of 
parliamentary mode, too fashionable with some 
gentlemen of this House. It has certainly how- 
ever relieved the debate from some embarrassment, 
when gentlemen who argue in opposition to the 
measures recommended haveat length given some 
character to their arguments; for although the 
gentleman last up, did a few daysago very much 
insist on the entire futility of the first resolution 
then, as now, the subject of debate, he to-day is 
willing to admit that he discerns in the measure 
consequences of the utmost and most substantial 
importance to our country. 

The leading position stated in the report has 
certainly a strong claim, if true, on the serious 
attention of this House, and-of the nation; it is, 
that “those principles recognised by the civilized 
‘ world under the name of laws of nations, which 
t heretofore controlled belligerent Powers, regula- 
‘ted the duties of neutrals, and protected their 
‘rights, are how avowedly disregarded or forgot- 
‘ ten by Great Britain and France. Hach of these 
‘two nations capture and condemn-all American 
f vessels trading with her enemies or her enemies’ 
‘ allies, and every European Power having become 
‘a party in the contest, the whole of our com- 
‘merce with Europe and European colonies be- 
t comes liable to capture by either one or the other.” 
Is this statement founded in fact, sir? Has the 
able illustration which follows it been contradict- 
ed? No sir, no part of the vast accumulation 
of injury exhibited in support of this assertion of 
the committee, has any gentleman ventured to 
deny. Sir, it isa fact, that the Milan decree of 
December 17. 1807, was, as in its terms it purports 
to be, a complete rejoinder to the orders of the Bri- 
tish Government, closing every point of commer- 
cial right contended for by neutrals; in technical 
language it tendered an issue, which, for us it 
seems, has been too fatally accepted by the oppo- 
site party, hy, 

Permit me, sir, to occupy a small portion of 
the time of this House, in placing in as obvious a 
point of view as I am able, the effects upon our 
prosperity of those injurious violations of rights. 
This has indeed been already done by other gen- 


tlemen most ably, and I shall now only so far con= 
cisely notice the subject, as may be necessary to 
the Introduction of my argument. . It was true, 
indeed, that antecedent to the late blockade of 
some of the West India islands, which we have 
seen advertised by a British admiral,.there was 
left tous a few of the crumbs of commerce, not, 
however, worth picking up; but in the present’ 
complete state of exclusion, either positive or-vir- 
tual, there is nothing left for the commercial en- 
terprise of this country, but certain loss and de- 
struction, should it be permitted to venture on 
the seas. France, as active as the crippled state 
of her marine will allow her to be, consigns to 
the flames our vessels if met with on the ocean, 
and truly, in the spirit of that retaliation which. 
both nations avow as the rule of their conduct, 
thus destroys our vessels lest they should fall into 
the hands of: her enemy. Even as the Briton 
served the Dane, so has the American to a lesser 
extent suffered under the most outrageous and ag’ 
gravating system of violence which has ever dis- 
graced the annals of civilization. It is admitted 
on all hands, that unless the produce of our soil 
can find its way to the continent of Europe, it is 
in vain that the raisers of it may expect a price 
adequate even to its freight across the ocean. It 
is therefore only urged, sir, either from a want of 
consideration, or froma disposition to delude and 
deceive the people of the United States (that part 
of them I mean who are not conversant in commer- 
cial affairs) that it is insisted that the tobacco, 
and other heavy articles of our produce, may still 
be transported with any chance of profit to. any 
part of Europe. If to England, it has been ably. 
shown that the superabundant supply would so 
far overstock that market.as to reduce it below 
the price of its freight, even if it could be insured 
against French risks; but if bound directly to 
France, it is proved:to us, sir, not by speeches 
in Parliament, or ministerial pamphlets, but by the 
examination on oath of men all their lives conver- 
sant.in trade, that the risk is considered as equal 
to ninety per cent. since the emanation of the Bri- 
tish orders of blockade of -November ‘the 11th, 
1807. To godirectly to France or the ports of 
the Continent under. her control, is out of the 
question. England has forbidden it, and she has 
the physical means, the mechanical force which: 
carries her orders against us into effect to almost 
an absolute certainty. 

The only practical course left open for our 
commerce is a transportation of its articles in the 
first place to England, and then, sir, we are'conde- 
scendingly told, and it is said to be yielded, as a 
mitigated measure of strict justice on the part of 
His Britannic Majesty, that we may, on the pay- 
ment.of a tax and an acknowledgment of bis right 
to tribute, proceed to a nation where we might 
find a demand for our products. Let us suppose 
then, that there is an American who could be 
found base enough, in the pursuit of gain, thus to 
make a formal unqualified surrender ofeverything 
which pertains to the honor and dignity of his 
country. He pays a tax to England, and under 
the royal license he departs from the British port 
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into which he has been forced. No difficulty | 


will follow with such men, I know, sir, in using | been. 
the arts‘of fraud, perjury, and corruption, to put j men o 
on the false show of having madea direct voyage. | indeed by th 


Indeed, the mean spirit which could stoop to dis- 
honor the flag of its country, is in my opinion 
past other censure. He arrives in a continental | 
port, and under the mask of deception, puts off | 
his polluted wares; he receives in return a cargo 
of the products of the country which has afforded 
a high price for his tobacco, or other article of 
American growth; he takes a clearance for the ; 
United States, but again when at sea, upon the | 
calculation of ninety per cent. against his safe re- 
turn to America, he is compelled again to visit: 
and pay his tribute to England; independent of | 
the disgraceful surrender of the sovereignty of | 
his nation. Where are the profits, which under 
such circumstances could insure to the agricul- 
turist a price equal to the freight even of the ar- 
ticle? The estimate of taxes has been already 


made by other gentlemen, who have had the pa- | 


tience or curiosity to. make a calculation on the 
subject, and it has been proved, that on the score 
of profit, no inducement would be offered for such 
a prostitution of character. 

Thus, sir, we find that such has-been the actu- 


al state of all our commerce in the products of | 


our country, ever since the British and French 
decrees have been in operation, that neither the fair 
and honorable conduct of the American merchant, 


nor yet the mean and corrupt submission of those 


who would barter for gain all sense of the inde- 
pendence and dignity of their country, would se- 
cure a price for our commodities. 
exist on the:mind of any man who will take a 
candid view of the real situation in which our 
external commerce was placed by the conduct of 
the belligerents, but that the embargo has from 
a particular operation, and the state of sentiment 
among our merchants, had the effect of keeping 
up the prices of our produce, beyond what they 
would have been, had we permitted our com- 
merce to be exposed to the capture of foreign 
nations. 

I have been compelled to take this short notice 
of the situation of things produced by the British 
orders of November 11,1807. And, before I pro- 
ceed, give me leave to say that to my astonish- 
ment Í have heard the gentleman from Virginia, 
last up (Mr. Ranpourn,) assert more than once 
on this floor, that this state of things was not 
known to us, and that we were not informed of 
the British Orders in Councilat the time the em- 
bargo was laid. It is a fact, sir, that those orders 
were understood at that time, or might have been 
so by every gentleman in Congress; for, by a re- 
currence to a newspaper (the National Intelli- 
gencer) printed in this city, on the 18th of De- 
cember—the day I believe on which we received 
the President's Message—it will be found, that ia 
no less than three extracts from British papers, 
two I think from London, and one from Liver- 
pool, those orders were said to have issued on the 
day they are now found to bear date, and their 
import and effect are as well defined in those pub- 


No doubt can : 


lications as I believe they have since any where 

The paper I allude to was read by gentle- 
f every description of political opinion, and 
ose of no description, if we have such 


in Congress, and I recollect some gentleman did 


|in debate urge the weight of this intelligence. |] 


well remember, that many, and myself among 
others, did insist on the probability of those re- 
taliatory measures on the part of England, as soon 
as it was known there that France meant to act 
on the decree of November, 1806, against Ameri- 
can commerce; but I do net pretend to say that 
the gentleman heard this, or any other argument 
cused on that occasion. 

It appears to me, sir, far from improbable that 
our Government might have information at that 
time, although not of so authentic a nature, or 
perhaps of too delicate a one to disclose it, that 
the British orders would certainly issue; when 
we recollect that our Minister who had been re- 
sident at London, and at his own request had re- 
turned, did actnally leave England from the 10th 
to the 14th. I believe, of November, and was on the 
18th of December, either at this place, or some- 
where in the United States, where he had an op- 
portunity of corresponding with the members of 
the Government, I think the probability ofa pretty 
certain intimation of their existence, very much 
enhanced. 

The debate on the subject of the embargo, I 
| have always considered, sir, as disorderly in the 
present discussion. The time will come when it 
will probably not be so; it will then be in time 
| to see whether this measure has had its expected 
effect; but I have felt myself compelled to notice 
so much of the statement of the gentleman last 
up, lest false impressions might be made on the 
minds of others, as to the whole ground which 
influenced the measure. The Message, and so 
much of the documents accompanying it, as the 
reading of has been called for, I also admit were 
i tant in forming a decision, but I do not ac- 


: impor 
| quiesce under the charges so often here and else- 
where repeated, that this House was solely gov- 
erned by the reasons assigned in the Message for 
i the measure. 

I beg the pardon of the House for having suf- 
| fered myself to be led from the subject of discus- 
| sion before us. Ishall now proceed to consider 
! the system of measures recommended by the com- 
mittee; it is time indeed, I admit, to adopt some 
course which shall be strongly calculated to pro- 
duce an effect on our enemies; and whatever may 
; be the construction put by different persons on the 
character of the embargo, and whether that was 


a measure of coercion or otherwise, I do not hesi- 
tate to avow that we should now pursue a course 
of policy avowedly retaliatory, having reprisal 
for its direct object. Neither our interests nor 
our honor permit us longer to hesitate. The 
measures indicated by the second resolution, are 
in my opinion wisely designed, and eminently 
calculated for this purpose. Even the gentleman 
from Virginia sees in them a strong and energetic 
character; they are indeed of a distinct descrip- 
tion from the embargo. That was perhaps 4 
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measure of a mixed character, intended for im- | by names of the highest authority in this country. 
mediate self-preservation, and with a probable ul- | We find among them a Madison, a Dearborn, and 


terior design of coercion on our enemies. The 
one of those effects has been realized toa most 
salutary extent. - [he other I believe, sir, would 
have been so, had not the means of counterac- 
tion, which have been so painfully and so often 
dwelt on, been resorted to, by the unprincipled 
part of the mercantile community, often in com- 
bination, I believe, with a foreign Power. 

If Mr. Canning is correct in the assertion con- 
tained in his letter of the 23d September, that the 
ruin of the commercial prosperity of Great Brit- 
ain must annihilate her existence, the contempla- 
ted inhibition of commerce with that kingdom 
‘will have a direct effect, and act coercively upon 
her. When we reflect upon the situation of Bu- 
rope, and find that there remains no place of im- 
portance to which England can export the arti- 
cles of her manufactures, upon which her people 
depend for subsistence and life; and when we re- 
collect that from the estimates before us, since the 
occlusion of British goods from the European con- 
tinent, the importations to this country have in- 
creased in one year fifty per cent., the effect of a 
total non-importation cannot be misapprehendcd. 
It must, it will, retort upon her the most aggra- 
vating part of her system of outrage on this coun- 
try ; it will affect her interior relations, as she has 
attempted to affect ours. 

I hazard nothing, sir, by asserting that what- 
ever may be the result, the measure 1s calculated 
to have a most powerful effect, on both France 
and England. 

But, were it not a call which the honor and in- 
dependence of our country has made on us. to 
offer some means of retaliation and reprisal, it 
must be notorious to every man of reflection, that 
the safety of our own country, and its real re- 
sources call for an immediate suspension of in- 
tercourse. I have shown that so long as the 
present state of things continues in Europe, it is 
impossible the heavy articles of our produce can 
find a competent market. If the manufactures, 
however, of those countries are continued to be 
imported, our merchants will continue to make 
remittances. Those remittances can bein nothing 
but money, and thus we shall be drained of the 
little specie which, under the disadvantages of 
our commerce, has yet been left among us; our 
own safety, therefore. not less than the desire 
which must actuate the bosom of every Ameri- 
can, prompts the contemplated measure. 

Tt is not to principles of reasoning alone, how- 
ever strong and imposing they are, that we may 
resort for the support of the course recommended. 
There is an example, sir, an illustrious one, one 
which I trust will ever be of high authority on 
this floor; it isthe example of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the session of 1793-4. Then, as 
now, harassed by a superior naval Power, and 
our produce alike intercepted by the hostile grasp 
of an European nation, a non-importation law 
was determined on by a great majority of the 
popular branch of the Government; the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Clark was introduced and supported 


others, some of whom I have now the honor to 
stand on this floor with, and to think, and, I trust, 
to act with, on this subject. Had the measure, 
at that day, been carried into effect, as was the 
wish of this branch of the Government, we should 
not now be obliged to detail the humiliating in- 
sults and injuries we have received. The adher- 
ence to that system of policy would have taught 
our enemies that we did not prize their gold more 
than our own independence—another course was, 
however, pursued which has never failed to pro- 
duce vexation and loss upon the community. 
Sir, in recurring to transactions of former times, 


-would it not have been more profitable to us, as 


well as more laudable for the gentleman last up, 
(Mr. Ranpo.ps,) to have searched for an exam- 
ple, somewhat applicable to the present great 
crisis, rather than industriously hunting up fanci- 
ful charges against the man who has so lately 
triumphed in the hearts of the people? I had. 
hoped the oceasion had now passed by, when a 
resort to such attempts would be thought neces- 
sary. Indeed, sir, it was little to be expected 
that any gentleman would, at a period even less 
ominous than the present, have made before this 
body another charge against a man high in office, 
unless it was grounded on something better than 
a production ushered on the community under 
an anonymous authority, and the strongest sus- 
picion of falsehood. The source of this produc- 
tion is supposed to be understood, and give me 
leave to ask of gentlemen who act upoa it, as the 
ground of crimination, whether it is intended by 
the author that he should have another appeal to 
the people? Sir, the people have at this day de- 
cideds Whatisnextto bedone? And how many 
cruisers against reputation are we now to have 
fitted out in this House ? 

The gentleman has indulged himself by repeat- 
ing to this House some of the predictions ofa 
very great man who was a member of the Vir- 
ginia Convention, which ratified the United 
States Constitution. Great, sir, as were the tal- 
ents of the deceased patriot alluded to, his fore- 
sight had not enabled him to Jook forward toa 
crisis like the present. He has indeed expressed . 
an opinion, that America would never have any- 
thing to fear from Europe; that as to dangers 
from that quarter, we might go to sleep, were 
the emphatic expressions of this most eloquent 
man. Had his capacious mind comprehended 
a state of things like the present, it is obvious, we 
should not have seen him so zealeus in opposing 
the new system of Union. Had he been able to 
foretell that in twenty years from the time he 
urged this argument, against the increase of power 
in the federative Government, the state of Europe 
could be so completely changed, that a single mon- 
arch was to wield the empire of the Continent, 
while Great Britain was at the same time to com- 
mand an entire and undisputed sovereignty over 
all the seas of the world—hbe would not willingly 
have afforded an argument to be used, when these 
evils are realized against America, in order to 
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destroy the union of her councils, or impair the 
confidence in her rulers, much less indeed for the 
purposes of deterring, by the fear of pecuniary 
expenditure, this nation from submitting again 
to be taxed by Great Britain. If I have truly 
learned the character of that great man, he was 
among the first to resist the right-of taxation from 
England. Could he have lived to behold this day, 
when. his. arguments are quoted for the purpose 
of paralyzing our resistance against her renewed 
attempts of taxation, by forcing our vessels into 
British ports, there to pay a tax on the products of 
our soil, how extreme would have been hisanguish! 

But, sir, to return to the subject of discussion. 
Considering the course recommended by the com- 
mittee as it must be, and ought to be avowed to 
be, adopted for the direct purposes of coercion 
and serious action upon the interests of our com- 
mercial enemies, I would not determine to carry 
it into immediate and unconditional effect, if any 
hope still remained of amicable adjustment; but 
where can such a hope be supposed to exist? The 
two great belligerents, each propose a relaxation 
only in case their enemy should do so. Let us 
examine, then, what are the hopes of relaxation 
from either? 

As to France, if the doctrine of the British 
Minister be correct, and England is vitally de 
pendent on commerce, this is the very state of 
things most to be desired by France; the cam- 
paigns of 1805 and 1806, were not more fatal to 
the Governments of the coalition, than the mar- 
itime campaign Great Britain is now waging 
against commercial rights is fatal to herself, and 
must be ultimately triumphant to her enemy. 

As to England, such has been her conduct, and 
so many impediments has she heaped in the way 
of adjustment, that although ruin and destruc- 
tion should be yawning to receive her, it seems 
extravagant to hope for a voluntary restoration 
of our rights. 

The considerations which forbid the hope of a 
change as to England, independent of her positive 
refusal, are numerous. In the first place, sir, it is 
proven by the conduct and declarations of her 
own Cabinet, that the evils we now suffer from 
her are the result of a system, long meditated and 
now matured, for the monopoly of the commerce 
of the world. We need no other proof of this 
than the incautious mode of reasoning adopted 
by Mr. Canning, in defence of the conduct of his 
Government, on the ground of French aggres- 
sions. In his letter to Mr. Pinkney of the 23d 
September, 1808, he tells us, that “the mitigated 
t measure of retaliation announced by His Majesty 
t in the Orders in Council of the seventh of Jan- 
£ uary, and the further extension of that measure, 
‘(by the Orders in Council of November, which 
‘he calls an extension in operation, but not in 
‘ principle, of the orders of 7th of January ) are 
t founded on the right of retaliation.” If this be 

. the case, sir, and those two orders are indeed of 
such kindred principle, I would ask of the British 
Minister, how the order of May, 1806, is to be 
applied? The order of blockade of the Continent 
from Brest to the Elbe, from the Bay of Biscay 


to the North Sea, of which our Minister resident 
at London was notified on the 16th of May, 1806, 
is in its terms and principles precisely similar to 
that of January 7th, 1807. It hasin it these words, 
“and the said coasts, rivers,and ports, are, and 

must be considered as blockaded.” An exception 
is then extended to neutral vessels, not ladened 

with goods, the property of the enemies of Britain ; 
subject however to the following provision: “Pro- 
‘ vided, the said ships and vessels so approaching 
‘and entering,” (except as to the ports from 
Ostend to the river Seine, which are declared in 
a rigorous state of blockade,) “ shall not have been 
‘laden at any port belonging to or in the posses- 
t sion of any of His Majesty’s enemies, and that 
‘ the said ships so sailing from the said rivers and 
: ports (except as aforesaid) shall not be destined to 
‘ any port belonging to, or in the possession of any 
‘of His Majesty’s enemies.” Here then, sir, we 
find the commencement of the principle now said 
to have been adopted, in retaliation of the Orders 
of France of the 2ist November following. The 
proclamation of May, 1806, and the Orders of 
January, 1807, are the same in terms, both but 
parts of that system of monopoly which Great 
Britain has so obviously determined to enforce. 
Let us hear no more then, sir, of His Majesty’s 
retaliation in his just defence. It is not pretended 
by Mr. Canning, or any one for him on this side 
the water, that France had commenced her pres- 
ent career of aggression by blockade, prior to May 
1806. The truth is, sir, and it did not require a 
warning voice from the other side of the water 
to inform us of it, that Great Britain is determined 
to make, if she can, all nations tributary to her 
maritime greatness. From the time of the Revo- 
lution, this policy has been decided on by the 
British Cabinet, and it has accordingly made itself 
appear, whenever an apt occasion has called for 
it. Let us attend for a moment to the course she 
has pursued. The doctrines of Sheffield were about 
to be enforced upon us, and were indeed in actual 
operation, when the renovated union of the States, 

under the new Constitution, gave us sufficient 
strength, and enabled us to afford sufficient se- 
curity to mercantile enterprise to counteract them,- 
and to defeat the hopes of supplanting us, in our 

natural share of commerce. But soon an occasion 

offered, when America might, in the opinion of 
the British Cabinet, be again reduced to a colonial 
system of commerce ; and in March, 1793, we find, 

from the collection of State papers of that date, 

that Great Britain had entered into a confedera- 

tion with Russia, to prohibit the exports. of neu- 

tral produce to France. This determination was 

followed up by the British orders of June and 

November, 1793. Ido not wish, sir, by tracing 

so far back the system of aggression on the part 

of England, to go in pursuit of an inquiry, futile 

indeed at this day, as to the priority of aggression 

from France or England; but I mean, by noting 

at different periods the same appearance of hos- 

tility to the maritime rights of this country, to 

show that it has been the effect of system and 

design, and not of accident or justifiable necessity, 

as now contended. 
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We have already seen how the system of ag- | or forty millions of pounds sterling, we may in- 
gression of 1793 was checked; in 1799 the same | deed conceive something of the necessities of that 
disposition we find renewed in the British Cabi- | Kingdom, and find in other. considerations, inde- 
net; and by authority emanating from the King, | pendent of a natural jealousy and hatred towards 
a principle is attempted to be enforced, which | us, sufficient ground for her piratical exactions. If 
was to destroy the neutral rights of America. | the commerce of all the nations of the world is 
Several condemnations had taken place in her |to be made to pay tribute to her superior naval 
maritime courts, when on the representation of | strength, and thus feed the monster that devours 
our Minister the attempt was again relinquished, | them; if America is indignantly to subscribe her 
and in April, 1801, the most formal recognition | quota of immense taxation to support entire the 
of our rights officially made. vast expense of this dominion claimed over all 

Sir, it may be useful to pause, and compare | the waters of the earth, I confess it is possible the 
those times with the present. In 1798 and 1799, | grand plan of universal: monopoly may succeed, 
differences as now existing between the French |and the countless accumulation of the British 
and American Governments, Great Britain is | national debt will form no obstacle to her gran- 
anxious to force us into the war, by distressing | deur, or the ease.and happiness: of her people. 
our commerce and sowing the seeds of discontent | But this is a question which addresses itself to 
among our citizens. In 1801, when there was a | the honor, to the patriotism, and the virtue of 
most decisive expression of the publie will in | every American. On this question, I believe, sir, 
favor of the independent rights of this country, | there is no division among us; we all profess to 
when an Administration was introduced into this | emulate the genuine spirit of 1776. 

Government which it was known would neither I fear, indeed, there are other obstacies to fair 
be driven or persuaded to compromit its interests, | and honorable adjustment with England, which 
the hopes which were raised of success in the | will be difficult to overcome. Manyare the items 
British Cabinet were again dissipated, and they | of injury which we have been baffled in all our 
hasten to renounce the principles they acted on. | attempts to obtain redress for. 

Let the history of that time be now a useful les-| The article of impressment stands in impor- 
son to us; if hopes of a division anda strong | tance at the head of the list; it is a claim too 
British interest in this country have been falsely | degrading to freemen, too insulting to the sov- 
cherished, let them now be dissipated by the vast | ereigaty of this nation, ever to lose sight of. I 
preponderancy which has not ceased to increase, | hope for the honor of our country that we shall 
and has so lately, on so warmly contested an oc- | never yield the right of civility to a nation who 
casion, been amply manifested to the world. In|attempts to enforce it on us; it was properly 
1805, Britain resumed the maritime principleshe | made the condition precedent to any treaty our 
had formerly abdicated in 1801. The cases of | agents at the British Court were authorized to 
the Essex, the Enoch, and the Mars, were signals | form ; nor, sir, should we be content with a sup- 
to their cruisers; as the correspondence laid on | posed relaxation of the practice so long as the 
our tables last Spring informs us, our commerce | principle is claimed. We have, indeed, a noted 
was swept from the ocean.in the little space of a | evidence of relaxation in this practice in the fa- 
few weeks. When the gentleman from Massa- | mous note of November 8, 1806, so much relied 
chusetts (Mr. Quincy) tells us of the effects of | on by our Ministers in London, but in which ex- 
an embargo for twelve months, and goes on to | perience has shown no faith could be placed ; for 
estimate the cost, why has he forgotten that in | by a recurrence to the document with which we 
one fortnight our commerce suffered more from | have been furnished very lately on the subject of 
the injuries.of a foreign Power than, by a meas- | impressments, we find that from the date of that 
ure calculated to prevent a repetition of that in- | note to the time when it was probable the rejec- 
jury, it could suffer from many years operation? | tion of the treaty was known in England, a num- 

Bur, sir, we have reason to fear, that not even | ber of our citizens, equal to any number in the 
the renewed evidences of union which havelately | like length of time in any former period, were 
been exhibited in this country, can now have the | subjected to impressment into the British service. 
effect of averting the evils of this threatened | Indeed, for my own part, sir, I never could con- 
maritime tyranny. And another cause to destroy | strue that note to mean even an insinuation that 
our hopes of accommodation exists in what we | the practice was to be desisted from, but rather a 
hear of the necessities of England. Great indeed | new avowal of the principles of it. 
they must be, if the accounts of her own writers} Another item in our accounts, which must 
are correct, and more perhaps than the plunder | have an honorable adjustment before a pacific 
of the world can satisfy. If instead of twenty | understanding can ever return, is the outrage 
millions of annual supply, as was required at the | committed on our sovereignty by the attack on 
commencement of the war of 1793, she now re- | the Chesapeake. Whatever the apologists of 
quires an annual supply of about fifty millions to | England may say, no American will venture to 
carry on her contest with the Continent, and if | pronouace, in the candor of his mind, that our 
instead of a permanent debt requiring the pay- | claims to satisfaction have not been completely 
ment of an annual interest of fourteen or sixteen | sustained on our part, and most shamefully and 
millions of pounds sterling, her permanent debt | dishonorably evaded by England. Sir, it is no 
is so magnified as to require an annual supply | secret vow, and I dare say it has been avowed at 
for the discharge of interest alone, of thirty-five | St, James’s, that the person sent here for the pur- 
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pose of making satisfaction to this nation, was 
neither authorized or intended to heal the wound 
the feelings of America had sustained. Who is 
there, on this or the other side of the Atlantic, 
who has‘ever heard what were the specific prop- 
ositions of redress intended to be made? There 
may be some who hear me, who know more of 
the secrets of foreign Governments than I do, 
who could tell us what that person came to this 
country for.. From everything I have seen or 
cheard, if I was asked to-day what he had come 
for, I know of no answer I dare give. Perhaps he 
came, sir, to learn us the art of bowing, to teach 
us kindly something of the etiquette of a Euro- 
pean Court. He has, indeed, attended our nation- 
al levee, and, after presenting himself to the pre- 
siding personage, turned upon the surrounding 
crowd, has taken this man by the elbow, to that 
he has whispered, and with a third may perhaps 
have transacted some little matter of business, and 
in due time, seeming to protest, with an koni soit 
qui mal y pense, has taken his leave. 

There are-other subjects of minor importance, 
for the settlement of which we have a right to 
look. Neither the fair principles of our com- 
merce, as connected with the colonial trade, have 
been adjusted, or compensation for the losses we 
have sustained by depredations on cur property 
on. the seas, been made. 

But, were these questions of claim settled, or 
did they not exist, we have, I fear, too satisfac- 
tory evidence of the determined hostility of the 
British King, to permit us to hope that we can 
longer avoid measures of a strong character and 
quality, such as I admit those under.considera- 
tion to be. For this ground of support to the 
measures recommended, I refer, with indignation, 
to the proclamation of the British King issued 
some time in the last Spring. Sir, in my esti- 
mation, it is scarcely possible to conceive of an 
act of hostility more insulting, or of a character 
more obviously inimical than that instruction 
published in our gazettes, in which the British 

ing has proclaimed immunity to the violators 
of our embargo laws. Has he not thus, in open, 
flagrant, and the most undistinguished terms, of- 
fered rewards for insurrection among the people 
of the United States, erected the standard of re- 
bellion for'them ? Has he not appointed, as the 
rendezvous of American treason, the quarter- 
decks of his navy? And is it, sir, for George III, 
or his minions, to encourage in the people of the 
United States a disobedience of the laws they 
themselves have made? For him who once en- 
deavored to command obedience to laws, in 
making which they had no participation? It 
might, indeed, have been expected that, before 
His Majesty had attempted this insidious act 
against our interior peace, he would have recol- 
lected his cause, or only ostensible cause, of the 
war of 1793, against France. France, he said, 
had attempted to alienate the obedience of his 
people, and stir up insurrection ; if this was true, 
it would have been certainly a just and indispen- 


his own domestics, it is time to defend himself; 
and, sir, if ever there was a time, in my Opinion, 
when a call of this body would have justified an 
order to repel insult and injury, it was when our 
Government was informed of this insidious at- 
tempt upon our internal peace and safety. 

. The conduct of the Court party in Great Brit. 
ain, however evincive of hatred to us, is what we 
have no right to complain of. Let them stimu- 
late their own nation by what false means their 
Ministry may think fit, either in or out of Parli- 
ament, to a spirit of hostility against us; they 
have a right to doso; and it ‘is for us to watch 
the working of that sort ef machinery, and be 
prepared to meet its stroke. Of hostilities, so 
strongly indicated in that way, I therefore say 
nothing, except that, as a new evidence of a de- 
termined spirit of war, they ought to warn us of 
our situation. 

Among the last, and surely not the least of the 
indignities offered to the Government and people 
of this country, Mr. Canning’s letter to Mr. Pink- 
ney, of the 23d of September, is certainly to be 
ranked. It could not, indeed, have been expect- 
ed, sir, in candor, after the earnest and honorable 
endeavors of our Government to reconcile our 
disputes with England, that we should be told, 
by an official character of that kingdom, that we 
had entered into the universal combination against 
His Majesty. That this echo of a miserable par- 
ty, I do not mean that party composed of a re- 
spectable body of American politicians, (of them 
Iwill not doubt the integrity, nor can their patri- 
otism be questioned:) but, sir, I speak of a par- 
ty—an unprincipled foreign faction—which had 
fixed a mercenary interest among us. It is the 
spirit of this poor, contemptible, and already 
dreadfully appalled set of miserable miscreants, 
on whom the patriotism of the country is frown- 
ing indignantly at this moment, of which I speak, 
when I say a British Minister has dared to return 
the echo of French influence upon our Govern- 
ment itself; and has told us, in a tone of insolent 
exultation over what he falsely supposed a state 
of division among us, that there was a univer- 
sal combination against His Majesty, and that 
our embargo did come in aid of France, when, 
if her measures could have succeeded at all, this 
interposition of the American Government would 
have most effectually contributed to its success. 

I have thus, sir, in the most concise manner I 
was able, without taking the wide range the sub- 
ject would have justified, endeavored to show the 
little probability that exists, without resorting to 
the strong measures contained in the resolutions 
before us, ever to effect an adjustment of our dif- 
ferences. The interest of France, perhaps her 
disposition—the disposition of the King of Eng- 
land, and a false calculation of his interests—the 
systems in which both these Governments seem 
to be unchangeably fixed, require the measures 
proposed. I believe those measures to be ten 
times better calculated, for all the purposes of any 
annoyance we are capable of, than war would be, 


sable cause of war. Where a man is attacked by | if formally declared, and at the same time, how- 
conspiracies and combinations, carried on with | ever inconvenient to ourselves, less so than war. 
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I therefore am willing to consider the second res- 
olution as proper to be adopted in its broadest 
terms, and as intended for a retaliation of injury, 
we ought to adopt a part of the measures of re- 
prisal. | 

At the same time, sir, let it be understood, by 
the modification which a select committee may 
make on the subject of importation, what is to be 
the permanent, as well as the temporary plan. 
Let it be understood to what articles prohibitions 
or prohibitory duties are, as an ultimate regula- 
tion, to extend. Nor, sir, would 1 hesitate to 
discourage the immense importations in times 
of pacific intercourse which have, and ever will, 
so long as they remain unrestricted, drain our 
country of its real riches, and make an unproĝt- 
able barter of our valuatle exports, for the luxu- 
ries which enervate, while they impoverish us by 
throwing an immense balanee of trade against 
America. f 

These, sir, are the ideas which appeared to me 
to.be applicable to this subject. When we come 
to consider the question of the embargo alone, it 
will then be in time to make the inquiry, whether 
the barren kingdom of Sweden, which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Ranpotpn) had said, 
was open to our commerce, would form a suffi- 
cient vent for our vast products, to authorize a 
hope of benefit to us, from permitting our vessels 
to go there. I believe, however, it will be found, 
that so small is the consumption of the produce 
cf our agriculturists, hunters, or fishermen, that 
a single warehouse of an American exporter 
would be more than sufficient to glut her; and as 
to the idea of the gentleman, that through Swe- 
den we can get tothe Continent with our freights, 
Task if he has not heard that the navy of Great 
Britain infests the seas of the north as well as the 
south of Europe; that her ships cover the Bal- 
tic, and surround the coast of Sweden and Den- 
mark? Will England allow us to go to the Con- 
tinent, and thus directly and effectually evade 
her. blockake?, No, sir; nor is there a hole or 
corner of the waters of the earth, through which 
we can now creep.to a competent market. Sir, 
whatever may be the views of aggrandizement 
which merchants might have on this subject, 
they would find themselves mistaken. They may, 
indeed, in the vast labyrinth of orders, decrees, 
and regulations, perceive some crooked course to 
steal along with a disgraceful smuggled trade, but 
Tecan, with confidence, tellthegentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mumrorp) that, if once we open our 
ports by a general regulation, while the orders of 
France and England continue, this commerce will 
no longer enjoy immunity from the permission 
even of a foreign nation; wien our property shall 
again be fully exposed upon the sea,a general 
grasp will be made at it; is not the enemy now 
hovering round you, the hungry birds of prey ? 
Let, then, the gentleman send again his vessels 
to sea, and he will find only an addition to his 
great and heavy losses, already stated to be sus- 
tained, by the tyranny of France and England. 
The scene will again shift when our property is 
put afloat to so great an amount as it would be, 


tr 


and capture and condemnation would-succeed to 
fraud and connivance. Sir, it is time to think 
more of resistance, and less of refinements in the- 
acts of submission. I hope we shall have the 
question, and that I shall have the pardon of the 
House for having contributed to-day to delay it. 

The House adjourned, without taking a ques- 
tion, at 3 o’clock. i . 


Turspay, December 6. 


Ordered, That the Message from the President 
of the United States, communicating a report from 
the Surveyor of the Publie Buildings in the City 
of Washington, which was. read and ordered to 
lie on the table on the seéond instant, be referred 
to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Smile presented a petition of Edward 
Livingston; of the Territory of Orleans, stating 
his claim to the lots or parcels of land called the 
“ Batture,” in the vicinity of the city of New Or- 
leans and praying that the title in fee simple to . 
the said lots or parcels of land, may be confirmed 
to the petitioner, or such other relief afforded in 
the premises as to the wisdom and justice of Con- 
gress shall seem meet. 

Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL presented petitions from 
sundry citizens of the Territory of Orleans, in op- 
position to the prayer of the foregoing petition, 
and suggesting that the right to the said lots or 
parcels of land hath not been relinquished by the 
former Sovereigns of the country, but is now 
vested by the act of cession in the Government 
of the United States, and that it would contribute 
to the benefit of the petitioners and others, to pre- 
serve the Batture as a common, open and unbuilt 
upon by any person or persons claiming the same. 

The said petitions were read, and severally re- 
ferred to the Attorney General, with instructions 
to examine the same, and report his opinion there- 
upon to the House. - 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The report.of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions being again before the House, and the.ques- 
tion still on the first. resolution— 

Mr. Guouson said: Mr. Speaker, were I to yield 
to my embarrassment on the present occasion, I 
should not trespass on your indulgence. But 
when I reflect upon the great national importance 
of the question now before the House, and upon 
the high responsibility which its decision must 
attach to me as one of the Representatives of the 
people; I am impelled, from considerations of 
duty, to assign to you the reasons by which Iam 
influenced. 

It has been said, sir, with great truth, that the 
present is an extraordinary crisis. It seems in- 
deed to have been reserved for the age in which 
we live, to witness a combination of political 
events unparalleled in the annals of time. Almost 
the whole civilized world has been within a few 
years convulsed by wars, battles, and conquests, 
Kingdoms and empires have been revolutionized ; 
and we behold a vast continent assuming a new 
aspect under a new dynasty. Those laws which 
from time immemorial have prescribed and limit- 
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ed the conduct of nations, are now contemptu- | and bound to France, whose people were then al- 


ously prostrated, innocent neutrality is banished 
. from the ocean, and we hear'a grim tyrant assert- 
ing himself the sovereign of the seas. Thus the 
most essential part of the globe is attempted to be 


partitioned between two domineering rival belli-4 


gerents. Sir, it would have been a subject of the 
sincerest felicitation if our happy country could 
have been exempt from this universal concussion. 
But we are fated to share evils in the production of 
which we have had no participation. Io inquiring, 
Mr. Speaker, into the causes of these evils and 
the policy by which we are to be extricated from 
them, I am conscious of two things—of my utter 
incompetency to the elucidation of so great a 
subject, and of the unavoidable necessity of touch- 
ing upon ground already occupied by gentlemen 
who have preceded me in this debate. 

When, sir, I recur to the resolutions reported 
by the Committee of Exterior Relations, I find 
one which proposes resistance to the edicts of 
Great Britain and France; and another which 
recommends a system of non-intercourse between 
the United States and those countries. 7 

In hearing the first resolution treated as an ab- 
stract. proposition, my astonishment has been not 
a little excited. 
abstract proposition to be the assertion of some 


general principle without any specific application. 


Here is a distinct position with a direct reference 
to particular orders and decrees. T'he resolution 
therefore is itself specific and appropriate, to use 
the apt terms of the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dana.) But before we can determine upon 
the propriety or impropriety of the resolutions, 
to me it appears indispensable that we should ex- 
amine attentively and minutely, not only the 
situation of this country in relation to France and 
Britain, but also the injuries and aggressions they 
have committed upon our neutral rights. 

In doing. this I regret extremely that I shall 
wound the delicate taste and exquisite sensibility 
of my learned colleague (Mr. RanpoLpu) who 
addressed you yesterday. I shall take no pleasure 
in the retrospection which seems so much to dis- 
gust that gentleman; but I donot know how else 
to find justification for the measures we, I trust, 
shall pursue, and to expose the profligacy of our 
enemies. The regular discussion of the first reso- 
lution would seem naturally to lead us to a review 
of the edicts of Great Britain and France. When 
we say, we will not submit to their edicts, it can- 
not be amiss, although I acknowledge, sir, the 
undertaking is an unpleasant one, to inquire into 
the nature and extent of those edicts. I there- 
fore will endeavor, within as narrow limits as 
possible, to exhibit to the view of the indignant 
American, the various wanton aggressions which 
have been committed by both these Powers upon 
his commercial rights. And, sir, whenever we 
look for the chief source of our difficulties, we 
must turn towards Great Britain. Then let us 
examine the principal items in her account. 

On 8th June, 1793, the British Government is- 
sued an Order of Council to stop and detain for con- 
demnation, vessels laden with corn, fiour, or meal, 


I have always understood an | 


most in the act of starving, and of course we were 
deprived of an excellent market for those articles, 

On 6th November, 1793, an order issued to stop 
and detain ships laden. with the produce of, or 
carrying provisions to, the colonies of France. 

On 2ist March, 1799, she issued a proclamation 
declaring the United Provinces ina state of block- 
ade, and thereby excluding neutral commerce 
without any actual investment. 

On 16th May, 1806, a proclamation declaring 
the blockade of the coast from the Elbe to Brest, 
inclusive. : . 

On 7th January, 1807, an order prohibiting neu- 
tral vessels from trading from one port to another 
of the enemy or his allies. 

On 11th May, 1807, a proclamation declaring 
the blockade of the coast between the Elbe, We- 
ser, and Ems. 

On 11th May, 1807, a proclamation declaring 
the blockade of the Dardanelles and Smyrna, 

In October, 1807, a proclamation, ordering Bri- 
tish officers to impress from American vessels all 
such of their crews as might be taken or mistaken 
for British subjects. 

On. 11th November, 1807, Orders in Council 
were issued interdicting all neutral commerce to 
any port of Europe from which the British flag 
was excluded; directing that neutrals should 
trade to such ports only, under British license and 
with British clearances—that all ships destined 
before the issuing of the orders.to any of the said 
ports, should go into a British port, and that all 
vessels having “certificates of origin” should be 
lawful prize. 

On 11th November, 1807, an Order in Council 
was issued, declaring void the legal transfer of 
vessels from the enemies of Britain, to neutrals 
or others. 

In 1808, various acts of Parliament have been 
passed, carrying the orders of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1807, into execution. They impose a specific 
tax ona variety of articles of American merchan- 
dise allowed to be re-exported to the continent of 
Europe, for example, on tobacco, 12s. 6d. sterling 
per cwt.; on indigo, 2s. per lb.; pork, 17s. 6d. per 
cwt.; cotton, 9d. per lb.; and on all other articles 
not enumerated in the act, a duty of forty per cent. 
is exacted on re-exportation. 

On 8th January, 1808, a proclamation issued 
declaring the blockade of Carthagena, Cadiz, and 
St. Lucar, and all the ports between the first and 
last of these places. 

In the Autumn of 1808,in order that plunder 
might commence from the very moment of the 
expected repeal of the embargo, the French West 
India islands were declared in a state of blockade. 

I will forbear, sir, at this time from comment- 
ing on the habitual impressment of American 
citizens, by Great Britain; the illegal condem- 
nation of American vessels under what they call 
the rule of 1756; the spurious blockades of Bri- 
tish commanders, and the consequent spoliations 
on our commerce. Nor will I detain the House 
by relating the story of Captain Bradley, com- 
mander of the Cambrian, who in the face of the 
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city of New York, and iù contempt of the civil 
authority of the United States, dragged your citi- 
zens into slavish captivity. The case too of the 
British ship Leander may remain untold—the 
enormity of that transaction is written in indeli- 
ble characters, with the blood of our countrymen. 
The invitation of the British Ministry to your 
merchants to violate the embargo, and the bura- 
ing of a friendly ship of war (the Impetueux) in 
your own waters, are circumstances too light to 
be noticed. I feel no disposition, either, to. por- 
tray the affair of the Chesapeake. The ghost of 
the murdered are yet unavenged for that horrid 
and perfidious deed ! . 

„I will now advert, sir, to the principal injuries 
committed by France on the neutral .commerce 
of the United States. They consist in the exe- 
cution of three decrees, to wit: 

The Berlin decree of the 2ist November, 1806, 
declaring the British islands in a state of block- 
ade, and that no vessel having been at or coming 
directly from England or. her colonies, shall enter 
at a French port. oo 

The Milan decree. of the 17th December, 1807, 
declaring lawful prize every vessel that has suf- 
fered the visit of an English vessel, submitted to 
an English voyage, or paid duty to the English 
Government; and also, every vessel coming from 
the ports of England and her colonies. 

The Bayonne decree of April, 1808, which sub- 
jects, as it is said, aad I believe not doubted, all 
American vessels found upon the high seas since 
the embargo, to capture and confiscation. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, I will end the black cata- 
logue of iniquitous outrages and restrictions upon 
neutral commerce—restrictions. which are ac- 
knowledged to-depend for their support upon no 
other ground than that of. retaliation. Whilst I 
protest against the principle of retaliating upon 
an enemy through the medium of a friend, yet 
these orders and decrees have no claim even to 
that principle. Because France and Britain both 
agree that the right of retaliation does not accrue 
before the neutral has acquiesced in the aggres- 
sions of the enemy. We have never acquiesced 
in the aggressions of. either, and therefore, upon 
their own reasoning, ought not to be liable to the 
operation of the principle for which they unjustly 
contend. But, sir, can we quit this subject with- 
out looking more particularly at the consequences 
which result from this series of injuries ? ; 

In reviewing the conduct of Great Britain to- 
wards this country, we perceive a continuation 
of encroachments, designed only for the utter de- 
struction of our commerce. This disposition is 
manifest in every orderand proclamation she has 
issued since the year 1793. If this were not her 
object, why such a continued system of illegiti- 
mate blockades? Why so many vexatious restric- 
tions upon neutral trade, tending to destroy com- 
petition on our part in the continental markets? I 
might trace the scheme a little further back and 
ask, whence the outrages? the orders of June and 
November, 1793, which produced Jay’s treaty ? 
A treaty which Iam sorry to say, did not gua- 
rantee to us mutual and reciprocal rights, and 
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which was no sooner ratified than violated by 
British perfidy. But, sir, I will not speak of trivial 
matiers like these; they are of no consequence 
when we reflect upon other topics. The pretended 
blockade of almost every port upon the Baltic ; the 
blockade of the eastern and southern coasts‘of the 
North. Sea, unaccompanied by any naval force; 
the nominal investment of the ports on the south 
of the British channel, and on the European coast 
of the Mediterranean’ sea;:the occlusion of the . 
Black Sea, by the blockade of the Dardanellés 
and Smyrna, and in fine the blockade of all the 
places from the Straits of Gibraltar-to the Arctic 
Ocean, are acts which, notwithstanding their un- 
exampled enormity in themselves, sink into per- 
fect insignificance, when we consider the base 
attempts meditated by the orders of November, 
1807, and the consequent statutes of Parliament, 
to reduce this country again to a state of colonial 
slavery! Sir, at the very thought of these infa- 
mous orders and acts of the British Government, 
I feel emotions of indignation and contempt, to. 
repress which would be dishonorable. Whiat, sir? 
American vessels to be arrested in a lawful com- 
merce, upon “the highway of nations;” to. be. 
forcibly carried into British ports and there- either 
condemned, or else compelled before they can 
prosecute their voyage to take British clearances 
and pay a British tax! And if the owner of the 
cargo shall be unable to pay the amount of tax, 
he has the consolation left him of seeing his pro- 
perty burnt! Sooner would Isee every vessel and 
every atom of our surplus produce make one gen- 
eral conflagration in our own country. For what 
purpose was the Revolution, in which the blood 
and treasure of our ancestors were the price of in- 
dependence, if we are now to be taxed by Britain ? 
‘The highest authority in the Union cannot con- 
stitutionally tax the exports, which are in part 
the products of the labor of the American.people ; 
yet the British Government has presumptuously 
undertaken to do it. I, sir, for one must protest 
against anything like submission to this ‘conduct. 
But let us see what we should get by submission. 
So far from gaining,it will be. easy to demon- 
strate, that if we were to submit, we should be 
only remunerated with disgrdce and ruin. 

` 1 will take the ground of the gentlemen in the 
opposition, The embargo shall be repealed and - 
our trade renewed, subject to the existing orders , 
and decrees of Great Britain and France. What 
will be the consequences? We are told that we 
need not trade to France and Britain, and thereby 
involve ourselves in a disgraceful acquiescence in 
their edicts; and it seems admitted that on account 
of the ascendency of the British navy, we cannot 
visit the ports of that part of Europe which is 
under the dominion of Napoleon. But, say gen- 
tlemen, we may trade to Sweden, and our pro- 
duce wili find its way to the rest of the Continent. 
This doctrine ischimerical in the extreme. What 
amount have-you heretofore annually exported to 
Sweden? To the value only of about $50,000; 
and the truth is, that there is very little market 
in that country for American articles. Can it, 
therefore, be seriously believed that there is to be 
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such an instantanéous translation of capital to 
Sweden, and that she is suddenly to become so- 
commercial as to afford’an entrepot for the whole 
of our commerce? Will Stockholm and Gotten- 
burg furnish you a’ market for more than one 
hundred millions of merchandise? The idea is 
_ entirely delusive. Admitting, however, we were 
to carry òn a commerce of this sort, I will ask if 
it would not be complete submission so Great 
Britain? Would it not be confining ourselves to 
the humble, pitiful course she has been pleased to 
chalk out for us? It certainly would. No, sir, 
if we trade at all (unless we were to trade in 
armed ships, the propriety whereof it is not. my 
present purpose to examine) we must go through 
British ports, and subject to the orders and acts 
of Britain. Her navy is sufficient either to cap- 
ture vessels going to the Continent contrary to 
the Orders of Council, or. otherwise to compel 
such vessels to pass through her ports. ‘Then it 
seems clear, if the embargo were at this time re- 
moved, we should be compelled to trade with or 
through Great Britain, or else out vessels and 
property would:be subject to confiscation. I will, 
therefore, proceed to count the effects of such an 
intercourse. E 
In the first- place, that a commerce of this sort 
“would be-a complete abandonment of every prin- 
ciple of national honor, cannot be denied ; unless: 
it be contended that to obey the mandates of, and 
pay tribute to, another Government would not be 
dishonorable. But.we will for a while dispense 
with the question of national disgrace, and cal- 
culate the profitand loss. In this estimate it will 
be easy to prove, that by a commerce subject to 
the Orders of Council, and such as is contempla- 
ted by some gentlemen, we should annually pay 
an actual and unconstitutional tax into the Brit- 
ish treasury, of more than twice the amount of 
our own revenue. Upon the articles of cotton 
and tobacco only, we should be compelled to pay 


a tax of upwards of seven millions of dollars, ac- |: 


cording to the rates imposed by the late acts of 


of cotton, all of which would go to or through 
Britain for a market, because our cotton is not 
wanted at any of the uninterdicted places. It 
appears from documents published in Great Bri- 
tain (and the correctness of which, I believe, can- 
not be questioned) that she does not consume 
more than one half of our cotton. She is stated 
to have manufactured, per annum, ¿before the 
orders of November, American cotton to the value 
of about 3,900,000. sterling, which sum would 
purchase at the English prices, but one half of 
our exports of that article. Hence, the residue 
of 32,000,000 lbs., inpassing through England to 
some other maket, would be subject to the tax 
levied by Parliament of 9d. sterling, per pound. 
This duty on 32,000,000 lbs. will amount to $5,333,- 
333 33 cents. 

We export 85,000 hogsheads of tobacco. Admit, 
what is a large allowance, that 10,000 hogsheads 
would be sent to Sweden and other uninterdicted 
ports, and that 15,000 hogsheads, one-fifth of the 
remaining 75,000, will be consumed in Britain; 


Parliament. We export annually, 62,000,000 lbs. 


then we should by the Orders of the Council, and 
acts of Parliament, pay a tax at the rate of 12s. 
6d. sterling per cwt. on 60,000 hogsheads which 
would pass through England to a market... This 
tax, admitting each hogshead to weigh only 
1,200 Ibs., would amount to $2,000,000, which 
added to the cotton tax, will give you the sum of 
$7,338,333 33. 


‘Upon recurring to the act of Parliament carry- 


ing into effect the orders of November, it will be 
found that all such articles as are specified in the 
act and subjected to particular stated taxation 
per lb., cwt, bbl., &c., pay about forty per cent. on 
their value. This position is confirmed by the 
fact that on all articles not enumerated, forty 
per cent. is the duty imposed. Now let us see 
what this duty of forty per cent. will produce on 
the remainder of our exports, tobacco and cotton 
being excepted. 


. From the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury for the year 1807, it seems that the total 
amount of our exports for that year was $108,343- 


150. From this amount I will deduct the exports 
to Great Britain, the exports to places not inter- 
dicted by the Orders in Council, and the value of 
the cotton and tobacco, the tax on which isal- 
ready calculated, and then the balance will. be 
the sum on which the transit duty of forty per 
cent. will be paid. 
Total amount of exports —- > 
Deduct exports to Britain, 
per Secretary’s report - $31,015,623 
Do. exports to places not 
interdicted by Orders ‘in 
Council, amounting, per 
Secretary’s report, to not 
uite - - - - 
Deduct one half the value of 
cotton, and four-fifths the 
value of tobacco exported, 
amounting per the Secre- 
tary’s report, to - - 


- $108,343,150 


‘7,000,000 


11,679,333 
——— 49,694,956 


Balance subject to duty on re-export- 
ation - - = =  - =  °$88,648,194 


od 


On. which calculate tax of 40 per cent. 
and it will amount to - - ~ $23,459,266 70 
To which add tax on tobacco and 
cotton - - - - - - 7,338,333 33 


a ees 
- $30,792,600 03 


————— 
IOS 


Making the sum of - - 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, it most manifestly appears 
that in the prosecution ofa trade subject to the 
existing restrictions we should be compelled to 


pay a tax of upwards of $30,000,000 per annum - 


to England, for the exercise of our natural and 
unequivoeal right to navigate the ocean. But 
can any one believe that a commerce oppressed 
in this manner would be profitable. What is the 
opinion of the most eminent and respectable mer- 
chants in both Britain and America on this point? 
They tell you that after the cargo has paid import 
duty, a tax for clearance, export duty, the expen- 
ses of separate shipments, first to England, and 


| 
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then to the place of consumption, together with | plus manufactures from the American market. 
all the charges attending such circuity, the ex- j| She is at this time almost shut out from thé conti- 
porter will be found in debt, and that such a trade | nent of Europe, and if her dealings with her cus- 
will not pay costs, No, sir, if you resume your | tomers in this country are cut off, what sale will 
trade upon these conditions you will barter na-; she be able to make of her merchandise? Such 
tional honor for inevitable bankruptcy and ruin. | a state of things, sir, must inevitably tend to the 
I trust, Mr. Speaker, I have succeeded in show- | universal impoverishment of Great Britain, and 
ing that a commerce of this sort would involve | may bring her perhaps to a sense of justice. ` 
in it the basést submission, mercantile ruin, and} ‘I'he evils and privations which we ourselves 
the payment of millions of tribute. I will now | shall experience from a system of non-intercourse 
proceed to inquire what effects a system of non- | are, I acknowledge, much to be regretted, but 
Intercourse with the two great belligerents would | from the nature of the times they are unavoidable. 
produce on them and on ourselves. That there is now and will be a diminution of. 
As to France, since the embargo, has already | circulating medium, I am ready to admit. That 
cut off communication from this country to that, the sources of the. revenue will likewise be ina 
and inasmuch as the superiority of the British | great measure dried up is equally true. But, sir, 
navy prohibits adventures from France to Amer- | 1 contend that these inconveniencés are alike in- 
ica, it is true a non-intercourse law in its opera- evitable whether we have embargo ornot.. Would 
tion will be but little more than nominal so far} War have bettered our situation in these respects ? 
as it respects France. Butas France has injured | Would such a trade as has been mentioned by 
us, although I acknowledge her aggressions bear | gentlemen, or a trade trammelled by the existing 
no parrallelism wiih those of England, yet I am | belligerent restrictions, fill your public coffers and 
in favor of expressing, either by a suspension of} enrich your citizens? Jt has been shown clearly - 
intercourse or in any other way, the resentment | iC would only reward you with dishonor. 
of the nation for such aggressions; and when the |- But, Mr. Speaker, if we have privations to en- 
injuries of France shall equal the injuries of Bri- | counter, we have already received incalculable 
tain, I will go the same length for redress against | benefits from the embargo, and shall, 1 have no 
the one as against the other, doubt, derive many advantages in a political point 
But, sir, a non-intercourse measure will be at- of view frum a suspension of imports. The em- 
tended with very different consequences, in rela- | bargo has saved from seizure and ‘confiscation 
tion to Great Britain. If such a measure were | More than one hundred millions of American 
rigorously executed in this country, what effects | property, and has rescued from foreign imprison- 
would it produce iù the first place upon the Bri- | ment thousands of American citizens, Non-in- 
tish mannfactories? Five-eighths of the cotton | tercourse will still protect our property and citi- 
manufactured in Britain, both for home cousump- | Zens until we can acquire other means of protec- 
tion and for exportation, are carried from Amer- | ‘02. It will render the country more independ- 
ica. This important fact is proved by the import | eñt by encouraging internal manufactures. We 
and export statements published in that country. have ample means of support at home, and should 
How then is Britain to be supplied with that ne- therefore avoid an habitual dependence on others 
cessary article, without which her cotton manu- | for many of the comforts of life. Non-intercourse 
factures must cease? The remaining three-eighths will moreover promote frugality and economy 
of cotton which she gets from other countries | by banishing foreign superfluities—and here Mr. 
will not, I presume, more than clothe her own | Speaker, I will notice one circumstance, which 
people, and of course there will be nothing left; 1S entitled to great weight. We export neces- 
for exportation. Itis idle to talk of supplies from | saries to Great Britain, we get in return, from 
Africa and South America, where there is scarce- | that country, but little else than luxuries 
ly any cotton raised. _ But, sir, if we should be compelled by the in- 
From whence is Great Britain supplied with | Justice of our adversaries to persevere for any time 
the essential articles of grain and meal, pot and | 12 this policy, our tellow-citizens of the East, 
pearl ashes, pitch, tar, turpentine, flax and linseed, | Who have been accustomed to employment at sea, 
and wool? More than two-thirds of the total| may become manufacturers for their agricultural 
amount of these articles consumed by her, she brethren of the South, and in return may procure 
receives from the United States. such necessary supplies as they may wish. Thus 
The loss of revenue, sir, which England must | thatttaflic which hasbeen carried on between New 
experience by non-intercourse with this country | and Old England may be converted into a new 
will be enormous, and would be felt by her at this | channel of beneficial commerce between the East- 
time with peculiar severity. She would also dis- | ern and Southern States. Our own manufac- 
like to see London no more the banking place | tures will by these means soon fill our storehouses, 
for American merchants, and would feel. the loss | give activity to capital, and restore the circulation 
of a balance of trade in her favor, of upwards of! of money. The grower of cotton too will be bene- 
five millions sterling annually, and which is so | fited by finding a market for that article. 
much boasted of by her merchants upon the ex-| By prohibiting, sir, the importation ofall foreign 
change. But, Mr. Speaker, the greatest injury | liquors, the corn and wheat farmer might also be 
to which Britain will be subjected is that which | greatly relieved, notwithstanding the embargo, 
will result from the non-importation part of the! We import annually $16,096 613 worth of liquors, 
system, from the entire exclusion of all her sur- | to make which, or their substitutes, would require 
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to go any length, within the resources of the na- 
tion, for its maintenance and protection, If em- 
bargo and non-intercourse shall be found ineffi- 
cient restraints on our adversaries, to insure us 
justice, I will unite in making the last appeal of 
nations.. , 

Permit me, now, Mr. Speaker, to oceupy a few 
moments of your attention in noticing some of the 
arguments.advanced by my colleague, (Mr. Ran- 
pOoLPH)—a gentleman of whose talents and patri- 
otism `Í have long entertained the most exalted 
opinion, but with whom it is my lot to differ. 
Thar gentleman has asked, for what purposes was 
the General Government created? He has told 
‘us that commercial regulations were the objects 
of its organization. The authors of the Consti- 
tution inform us that that instrurnent was ordained 
“in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
‘ justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
“the commom defence, promote the general wel- 
‘ fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
‘selves and our posterity.” The regulation of 
commerce is not stated as a specific object of the 
compact of the States; and, although it is very 
justly enumerated amongst the powers of Con- 
gress, and is certainly highly entitled to their con- 
sideration, yet there are other dutics enjoined on 
Congress which are paramount even to the pro- 
tection of commerce. _ 
` The gentleman has discovered great solicitude 
about State rights, and affirms that,the man who 
is likely to wield the destinies of the United States 
has long thought the State sovereignties ought 
not to exist. He asks, also, if it is not now pro- 
posed to extend the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment, at the expense of the State governments? 

What connexion can exist between this latter 
question and the subject now before us, I am un- 
able to perceive. Ishall have no objection to meet 
the question, when that part of the Presidents 
Message to which the gentleman alludes shall 
come fairly before the House. Were I, however 
to express an opinion, it would be, that, instead of 
attempting to excite distrust and apprehensions 
respecting the present Executive, sentiments of 
gratitude should be inculcated for the innumera- 
ble political blessings which the people of these 
States have experienced at the hands of the best 
Administration which the world has ever seen. 

In regard, sir, to the charge against “the man 
who is about to wield the destinies of the Union,” 
I will only remark, that I felt nota little aston- 
ishment at hearing my worthy colleague make a 
newspaper publication, evidently intended for 
electioneering purposes, the basis of so serious an 
accusation before this body. The very circum- 
stances under which the publication of Judge 
Yates’ notes has been made, prove that it deserves 
no sort of credit. Would it not have been more 
patriotic and honorable to have exhibited the 
charges contained in that publication at a time 
which would have afforded an opportunity for 
their investigation before the decision of the Pre- 
sidentialelection? Ifit were necessary, upon this 
charge, I would refer to the archives of Virginia, 
for the year 1799, where would be found the most 


the distillation of five millions of bushels of grain ; 
we only export aboutseven millions of bushels, so 
that we should find at home bya disuse of foreign 
spirits, a market for five-sevenths of our surplus 
grain. ca 2 : 

It'is asked, Mr. Speaker, whether the embargo 
is to be perpetual? and the General Government 
is charged with the design of annihilating com- 
mercè. | wish, sir, to give to the embargo, or 
rather to a non-intercourse policy, which I should 
have ‘preferred in the first instance to an embargo, 
a fair experiment; and if, after the rigid enforce- 
ment of ‘its provisions, for a reasonable time, it 
be found ‘ineffectual, then the magnanimity of 
Congress will require that some other expedient 
be adopted in.its stead. So far from a perpetual 
embargo, which I believe is not thought of by 
any one, I would resume the commerce of the 
country the very moment it can be done. with 
safety or credit to ourselves, or as soon as we can 
acquire strength to protect our rights upon the 
ocean. But Iam opposed to having any course 
of conduct dictated by the avarice and cupidity 
of merchants ; but for whosé shameful violations 
of the embargo that measure would, in all proba- 
bility before this, have produced the end for which 
it was intended. If there are merchants who 
‘suffer more than the rest of the community, I am 
sorry for it. ` There is, however, one consolation 
left thèm ; they can, while prevented by the exi- 
gencies of the country from pursuing their ordi- 
nary profession, betake themselves to the loom or 
plough—occupations as respectable as they do 
now, or can follow. And, sir, if many of those 
powder-headed gentry who infest your towns, 
and sap their very existence out of the honest 
planter, were under the necessity of resorting to 
some laborious avocation for a livelihood, society 
would sustain no injury from it. 

To the charge that Congress or the Govern- 
ment meditate the destruction of commerce, I 
answer that such an accusation is totally unfound- 
ed, and therefore I positively deny it—I deny it, 
because it is contradicted by the whole course 
and tenor of Congressional and Executive pro- 
ceedings. Congress have uniformly devoted more 
attention and given more encouragement to com- 
merce alone than to every other object of national 
jurisdiction collectively. 

It has been said that the Eastern States only 
suffer by the embargo; and the tonnage of Mas- 
sachusetts has been compared to that of Virginia 
as five to one. When we look at the estimates 
of domestic exports, we find that the principal 
amount is composed of articles the exclusive pro- 
duction of the Southern States. The proper and 
actual exports of all New England do not equal 
those of Virginia alone. I wish to make no com- 
parisons; they have not been introduced by me. 
if, notwithstanding, we are driven into acts of this 
sort, the Eastern people, in a commercial point of 
view, are principally the carriers for the South- 
ern; and the present suspension is only a suspen- 
sion of their carrying. trade. But, sir, we are all 
one political family, and no matter what part en- 
joys most the benefitsof commerce. Jam willing 
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signal testimony in behalf of the illustrious per- 
son to whom allusion. has been made. But his 
character is fortified by- too many distingushed 
deeds of patriotism to suffer by such an assault. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one part of the gentle- 
man’s argument which I know not how he can 
justify. It is that in which he accuses the Amer- 
icans with cowardice, asserting that we “ will 
show our heels to the enemy.” 

[Here Mr. RANDOLPH explained, and observed 
that he had not made use of the words in that 
sense; that he had intended to use them only hy- 
pothetically,and did not insinuate that the Amer- 
icans were deficient in bravery.] 

Mr. GuoLson proceeded. Iam happy at the 
explanation of my colleague. It is very far from 
my intention to misrepresent him. My inference 
was from the words as I had noted them. I how- 
ever will add, that the Americans will be ever 
ready to repair with enthusiasm to the standard 
of their country, when its liberty shall be assailed. 

The gentleman reminds us that we have en- 
gagements tofulfil; that you cannot dispense with 
your revenue; and that Sweden is still free to 
your ships. I hold the public engagements to be 
sacred, but, if the imposts are not to be dispensed 
with, Í should be glad if that enlightened gentle- 
man would show how the income resulting from 
them can be continued. Would war, sir, have 
supplied you with funds, or would the Exchequer 
find resources in a trade with Sweden? I repeat, 
again, that the idea of Sweden’s furnishing a mar- 
ket for our produce is perfectly visionary. A poor, 
barren, frigid climate, more the resort of wolves 
and birds of prey, than of commerce! 

The same honorable gentleman has said that 
property has fallen to nothing, and that the pres- 
ent system will end in the demoralization of the 
people. I affirm, sir, that if the embargo had not 
been laid, the prices of produce (which always 
regulate the value of property) would not have 
been better than they are now. Our produce in 
our warehouses is worth something, but, devoted 
to seizure and confiscation, would be worth noth- 
ing, except to our’ adversaries. Were prices bet- 
ter during our differences with England in 1793, 
and with France in :1799, than at present? At 
the former period, tobacco was not higher than 
two dollars and fifty-three cents; and at the latter, 
I believe, not more than four dollars per hundred 
weight. ` As to the demoralizing tendencies of the 
embargo, I must be permitted to observe, that, if 
the habits of frugality and economy which it has 
produced ; if the banishment of luxuries,and con- 
sequently in some degree of vice from the nation, 
will demoralize the people; then that deplorable 
effect may justly be attributed to the present 
system. 

“I have now, Mr. Speaker, concluded the re- 
marks which I intended to make. Iam very sen- 
sible that I may have taken an incorrect view of 
this all-important subject. I know, even those who 
are infinitely my superiors in political science 
do frequently err. We may say, humanum est 
errare. When I shall be convinced that I am in 
error, I shall have no hesitation in acknowledg- 


ing it, and in contributing my feeble support to 
another and better system. My deepestsolicitude 
is to pursue that course which shall redound most 
to the honor and welfare of my country. 

Mr. G. W. CamPBELL said it might have béen 
expected that he should before this time have 
risen to notice some of the objections made to 
this resolution, and the report of the committee 
on foreign relations, in order to rescue them from 
the unqualified and. general, thougli in some in- 
stances, very weak and inconsistent censures at- 
tempted to be thrown upon them. He had hith- 
erto waited patiently to hear some of those gen- 
tlemen who oppose the report state some specific 
ground of objection, either to the principles as- 
sumed in it, to the facts therein stated, to the rea- 
soning upon those principles and facts, or to the 
conclusions drawn from them. He had expected 
when gentlemen so very liberally censured the 
report, that they would at least fix on some defi-. 
nite objections as the foundations of those cen- 
sures, that were capable of being comprehended, 
of becoming the subject of investigation, and re- 
ceiving some specific answer. He had, however, 
waited in vain. We have heard some general 
objections taken, but ‘gentlemen have not at- 
tempted to deny a single principle assumed in the 
report; nor to show the incorrectness of a single 
statement of facts made in it; nor have they yet 
ventured to deny any part of the reasoning, or to 
dispute the correctness of the conclusions de- 
duced therefrom. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Quincy,) who bestows his censures 
so very liberally, and in terms so very elegant 
and peculiar to himself, has not pointed to a'sin- 
gle ‘part of the report to which he objected in 
particular. His censures were general and in-’ 
definite, and, it might be added, most of them 
inconsistent and incomprehensible. Some of his 
objections will be noticed, so far as they relate to 
the subject under discussion ; others of them are 
of a character not to be noticed for the purpose 
of investigation. They ought not to ‘stain the 
page of debate; if noticed at all, it will be only 
for the purpose of showing that they are totally 
inapplicable to the subject, and that the public 
may see the wretched shifts to which gentlemen 
are put to support their opposition. 

Sir, after the House has been nearly two weeks 
engaged ina discussion in which gentlemen have 
indulged themselves in such a range that the 
subject which produced it is almost entirely lost 
sight of, it is bigh time to bring our minds back 
to the real question, which we are about to de- 
cide.. The debate seems, indeed, to have had no 
bounds assigned to it; every subject of domestic 
as well as foreign affairs has been embraced by 
it. This desultory kind of declamatory discus- 
sion, censuring every measure, either adopted or 
proposed, without offering any substitute, can 
only be designed for the popular ear, to amuse the 
public mind, and divert it from perceiving the 
real course which gentlemen are pursuing, and to 
cover the abject submission to which that course 
would lead. The public must see that those gen- 
tlemen in the opposition can have no other object 
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in. view in exaggerating the distresses of this 
country under the embargo, in; calling it submis- 
sionjin painting inthe highest colors the una- 
venged wrongs of this country, without proposing 
any. measure of redress, but to turn away the pub-: 
lic attention from the real causes. of our present 
difficulties, and prevent the people from perceiy- 
ing the gulf of disgrace into which the course 
pursued by those very gentlemen would plunge 
the nation. These gentlemen must be sensible, 
that.to.do nothing but remove the embargo, would 
be submission of ‘the most humble kind; and, in 
order to conceal the deformity of such a proposi- 
tion, they seem desirous to anticipate the public 
sentiment, and make an impression abroad that 
the measures pursued by your Government, which 
were charged, last. session, as likely to praduce 
war, are now submission, mere submission, and 
nothing èlse.. They tell the people. “ Your rights 
are sacrificed by those whom you have intrusted 
to manage your affairs; everything. is going 
wrong; turn them out and.put us (the minority) 
in. power, and we will heal all your wounds; we 
will set all things right.” What other object 
than this can be ascribed to those speeches we 
have heard. I have, sir, been unintentionally 
hurried into these remarks, which have carried 
me, in some degree, away from the course I meant 
to puraus, I will return tothe subject immedi- 
ately before you. -I cannot, however, avoid first: 
expressing my-astonishment at the line of con- 
duct pursued by the gentleman’ from Virginia, 
(Mr. Ranvourn.) He favored us with two elo- 
quent speeches of some length, partaking in a 
great degree of a war spirit, and breathing great 
indignation at foreign aggressions, and censuring 
temporizing, submissive conduct at home. Much 
of these speeches amused us, and some parts of 
them I was really happy to hear, as I was thereby 
induced to believe, that he was about to assume, 
with us, a higher ground than that we had hith- 
erto occupied; but when I heard the gentleman 
descénd from the climax to which he had arisen, 
of avenging his country’s wrongs, as it would 
seem, to the very bathos of doing nothing, worse 
than nothing, of taking off the embargo, and trad- 
ing with Great Britain, thereby submitting to her 
orders, I was, sir, astonished; my very blood 
chilled in my veins, and so must that of every 
American who heard him—[{Mr. Ranpoupn said 
that was not his ground.] TI will state, said Mr. 
C., what the gentleman said, and what I consid- 
ered his ground. If I misunderstood him, I am 
willing to be corrected. He said, “ Will you go 
to war? will you increase the taxes? No,” the 
gentleman answers—“I will not increase the 
taxes, I am for opening your trade with both those 
Powers”—meaning as I understood him, Great 
Britain and France. If Iam not correct in this 
statement of what he said, I am always willing 
to have any explanation which any gentleman 
wishes to make as to facts. [Mr. RANDOLPH.— 
Does it become me to correct that gentleman ? 
Does it become me. after the very candid aseription 
of motive which he has made, which was as for- 
eign from myself as others, that I should explain 


what I did say?] Mr. Campsety said, he had 
given the floor in order to permit the gentleman 
to state or explain what he had said, not to argue 
the point. [Mr. Ranpotru.—The gentleman has 
‘abdicated the floor; sir, he has surrendered it to 
me, and, under the correction of the Chair, I will 
keep it...I deny that the ground which I am 
charged with having taken is my ground. It has 
been put under me by another. It is not improb- 
able,.sir; under the circumstances under which I 
addressed: you yesterday, that I may not have at 
all times, in every sentence, in every minute par- 
ticular, expressed myself with great precision. 
But certainly this House, and every one who 
heard me, must know, that I did not take the 
ground of submission to the two. belligerents, or 
of trading with them on their own terms. ] 

Mr. CAMPRELL.— We are now precisely where 
we were before the gentleman explained.. The 
words which I have stated as having been used 
by him are not denied, and they justify the state- 
ment I have made. {feel no disposition to dis- 
tort or exaggerate anything that gentlemen says 
nor to ascribe to them motives different from 
those by which they are actuated, or other objects 
than those they really have in view; but I must 
be permitted to make such deductions from plain 
and explicit language as it will fairly warrant. 
Now, to open your ports and trade with both 
those Powers, without adopting any other meas- 
ure, under existing circumstances, I consider a 
direct and unconditional submission; hence I feel 
myself strictly authorized by the gentleman’s lan- 
guage to say, that the course suggested by him 
would be the most humble of all submissions, and 
without even au apology for national disgrace. 
And what object can gentlemen have in view in 
making speeches that breathe the spirit of resist- 
anceand war,and at the same time refusing to take: 
a single measure calculated to vindicate the in- 
jured rights of their country; telling you in plain 
terms they will do nothing, unless indeed it be to 
conceal from the public eye the humiliating con- 
dition to which their course would bring the 
nation? JI can see none. These. are my deduc- 
tions from what has been said on this floor. The 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Ranpotri) says 
his plan was not submission. If so, it is extreme- 
ly easy, sir, for- that gentleman, who every one 
knows can express his sentiments as clearly and 
distinctly as any man in the nation, (and in say- 
ing this L am not paying any compliment to the: 
gentleman,) it is very easy for him, sir, to tell us- 
precisely what is his plan, what are his objects. 
But, sir, I will pursue this part of the subject no 
further at this time, but return to the course I 
proposed to pursue, and, in the first place, notice 
some of the objections made to this report. 

The House must excuse the want of methodi- 
cal arrangement in the remarks which I may 
make. It will probably be impracticable, if not 
totally impossible, in noticing the inconsistent, 
and, in many instances, contradictory objections, 
made to the measure before you, to pursue any 
regular system. ; ; 

The style of the report, and the mode in which. 
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the subject is treated, which seem to be particu- 
larly objectionable to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, for he says it is not served up with such 
exquisite taste as it might be, will not be exam- 
ined here. The report is before the public, who 
will decide no doubt impartially on those points. 
In their.decision I shall very willingly acquiesce. 
These objections, however, whether well or ill 
founded. cannot affect the substance of the report. 
This will rest on itsown merits. The facts stated 
in it are supported by documents, the truth of 
which will not be denicd. The principles as- 
sumed are such as I presume it would not suit 
gentlemen to deny before the American people; 
they have notdenied them. These, together with 
the reasoning upon them, and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom, are calculated to show the un- 

rovoked wrongs, and to vindicate the injured 
rights of the people of this country; it may not, 
therefore, answer the purpose gentlemen have in 
view, to deny these directly, or to specify the par- 
ticular part to which they are so much opposed. 
They have hitherto deélined doing this, and have 
contented themselves with making vague and 
general objections to the whole measure, and, at 
the same time, they tell you, with one exception 
only, that they will vote for the resolution, while 
they consume the time of the House in arguing 
against it. Gentlemen tell you the first resolu- 
tion under consideration is perfectly useless; that 
it is so clear it cannot be disputed; and yet, sir, 
we have not been able to get a question upon it 
for ten days. Some say they have no objections 
to it; others do not like it, but still they will not 
vote against it. One gentleman (Mr. GARDE- 
NIER) considered-it so extremely clear, so self- 
evident, that he must vote against it. That is, 
he must, in order to show his consistency, record 
his vote against a proposition that was too self- 
evident to be denied. This kind of logic is to me 
incomprehensible. 
not, or ought not, to submit to anything.. He will, 
therefore, vote against the resolution declaring 
that we cannot, &c., submit to the edicts of Great 
Britain and France; the effect of his vote there- 
fore, must be, that we can and will submit to 
those edicts; as, the negative must be the con- 
verse of the positive, and all this because the 
question is too clear to admit of doubt. Yes, sir, 


because the sun shines into your Chamber at į 


noon day, that no reasoning can be necessary to 
establish the fact; the gentleman will tell you that 
it is so self-evident, that he must solemnly affirm, 
by his vote, that it does not shine at all. I shall 
not pretend to answer this kind of reasoning. 
Some gentlemen object to this resolution on the 
ground that it is an abstract proposition, and that 
no bill is to be founded upon it. It has been cor- 
rectly stated by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Guoxson,) that it is not, strictly speaking, 
an abstract proposition. It is, in fact, expressing 
the sense of the House on the subject of submis- 
sion as applied to the existing state of things; it 
may contain an acknowledged truth, but that is 
applied to the present state of our foreign rela- 
tions, and so far it is specific. But suppose it 
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The gentleman says, we can- | 


were as abstract as gentlemen choose to consider 
it, still it would be parliamentary, and. perfectly 
consistent with the practice and usages of delib-- 
erative bodies, and of this House to adopt it. E 
need-not remind the House of the case when the- 
right of deposite at New Orleans was interrupted. . 
A declaration was then made, asserting our right. 
to the navigation of the river Mississippi, and to- 
the privileges consequent of that right, and our’ 
determination to maintain that right and those 
privileges unimpaired. What is the case now ? 
The privilege of carrying your produce to its 
usual market is interdicted, and you are called on 
to declare that you will not submit to.this infrac- 
tion of your rights. I wish the gentleman to point 
out the difference in principle between declaring 


that you will not submit to an interruption of the 


right of depositefor your produce, as was the case 
at New Orleans, and a declaration “that you will 
not submit to the-interdiction of the right.of car- 
rying your produce to market, which is the pres- 
ent case. In the one case, the right of deposite 
is interrupted; in the other, the right of transit or 
of pursuing your lawful commerce, is interdicted ; 
the principle in both cases is precisely the same. 
Many other instances of a similar nature might 
be introduced, if thought necessary, to show that 
this course is perfectly consistent with: parliamen- 
tary usage. But I had supposed, sir, the few re- 
marks I made when this subject was first taken 
up, would have prevented, or at least rendered 
unnecessary, the objections taken to this resolu- 
tion. It was then stated to the House as a prop- 
osition so clear and self-evident, that I dali 
scarcely bring myself to think it necessary. That 
it was fixed upon as a rallying point at which all 
would unite, and short of which no one would 
wish to stop, and it was supposed no objections 
would be made to it. It was not proposed as a 
measure upon which a bill oraw was to be found- 
ed, and the objections taken on this ground are 
futile beyond description. It was intended, and 
will have the effect of showing to the American 
people who are willing to maintain their rights 
against foreign aggressions, and who are prepared 
and willing to submit tamely to those aggressions, 
and to admit that those edicts, violating your 
commercial and neutral rights, are perfectly cor- 
rect, and therefore ought not to be resisted. .The 
vote on this resolution may determine this point. 
Those who vote against the principle contained 
in the resolution, to wit: that we cannot. submit 
to those edicts, must of necessity vote in favor of 
its opposite or contrary, that we can and will sub- 
mit to them. There is no middle course between 
the negative and the positive, that lam acquaint- 
ed with,that will enable gentlemen to vote against 
this resolution, and yet evade voting for submis- 
sion to the edicts of Great Britain and France. 
The gentleman from Virginia reminds us that 
we have been four weeks in session, being the 
fourth part of the time assigned by the Constitu- 
tion for our deliberation and inquiries—what 
have we done? What progress has been made 
in public business? F regret the loss of time, sir, 
as much as any gentleman; but when we are re- 
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minded of. its rapid progress, and that we have 
not improved it, it would seem reasonable that 
those who complain should inform us what we 
ought, in their opinion, to have done, what they 
themselves have done, or what they would wish 
to do. ait at eae 
‘I£ they would point out the course they wish 
to pursue, we might possibly go with them, and 
thus hasten the progress of public business, None 
of the gentlemen has explicitly stated his plan. 
So far as they have divulged their project, it 
amounts to unconditional submission, that would 
plunge the nation into an abyss of disgrace. You 
are told to retrace your steps; to abandon the only 
measure for resisting foreign aggressions to which 
you have resorted; to acknowledge your error; 
that is, to announce to the world that we were to- 
tally wrong in opposing the Orders in Council of 
His Most Gracious Majesty, King George III, 
and the decrees of the Great Emperor of the 
French; and that we are willing to remove the 
embargo, and take just what little commerce they 
are pleased to assign us. If this be the gentle- 
man’s plan, I beg leave to enter my protest against 
it, and to declare that it never shall, with my con- 
sent, stain the page of your Journal. 

Being in some measure called upon by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, to explain some pretended 
inconsistency he has discovered in this report, I 
shall briefly notice some of the objections he has 
made to it. I could have wished that he had spe- 
cified his objections so as to be capable.of becom- 
ing the subject of investigation, that their merits 
might be ascertained, and that they might be sus- 
ceptible of a specific answer. He has not done 
so; his censures and objections are vague and in 
general terms, not definite, nor, indeed, consistent 
or distinctly comprehensible. He says you must 
have something better than this report to extri- 
cate you from your present difficulties, but he 
does not tell you what that must be; nor does he 
offer any substitute for it. He observes that re- 
ports of committees, and correspondences of Min- 
isters, and instructions of Secretaries of State, 
will not proteet your rights or secure your inde- 
pendence; and seems to regret that the Secretary 
of State can write so well, because he says, whilst 
you have the best of the argument, you have the 
worst of the battle. Ido not, sir, perceive any 
force of reasoning in all this, nor can I compre- 
hend what object the gentleman had in view, un- 
less it be to make known to the public his disap- 
probation of everything that was done, without 
assigning even a plausible reason for it. Certain- 
ly, our having the best of the argument cannot 
be the cause of our having the worst of the bat- 
tle; and if we have, as he says, the worst of the 
battle, it could be no consolation to us to have 
also the worst of the argument, nor would this 
better our situation. Why the gentleman should 
seem to regret that your statesmen can so suc- 
cessfully show the justice of your cause, is in- 
deed incomprehensible; as it never can, by any 
possibility, add to the number of aggressions com- 
mitted on your rights. They would remain the 
same, whether the subjects of them were well or 


illy discussed. It may be thought by some, but 


surely, I trust, not by that gentleman, a most un- 


fortunate circumstance, that Mr. Madison can 
write so well, as it has thrown the diplomatic 
corps of George HI in the back-ground ; for, with 
all their Court intrigue and diplomatic address, 
they have certainly been foiled in the late discus- 
sions. It cannot, however, be pretended, that this 
brought the nation into its present difficulties. 
With regard to the first resolution, now under 
discussion, the objections taken to.it by the gen- 
tleman are extremely inconsistent, and some of 
them appear to me in direct contradiction to each 
other. He first says, “the resolution is weak, 
feeble, and useless ;” and in another part of his 
speech, he asks, “whether this resolution is in- 
tended as a declaration of war.” How the gen- 
tleman can consider the same. resolution feeble, 
and therefore useless, and also as a declaration of 
war, is to me incomprehensible. ‘But this kind of 
reasoning isin perfect consistency with the course 
pursued by gentlemen for the last two or three 
years. We were told last year that the embargo 
was war against Great Britain; now, we are told 
by the same men, that it is submission to her. In 
1805, we were told the non-importation act was 
war, in the strongest terms, against the same 
Power; you were told that, by it, you were about 
to put the match to the train which would ex- 
plode throughout the United States; you are now 
told that with the non-importation act commenced 
your career of submission. Surely, sir, what was 
war in 1805 and 1806, cannot since have become 
submission; nor can what was war in 1807, be 
now turned into submission. The gentleman, 
with all his eloquence, will not be able to recon- 
cile to the people of the United States such in- 
consistencies, or induce them to believe in them. 
The gentleman asked for some explanation re- 
specting what he considered an inconsistency or 
anachronism in the report. I presume he must 
have been mistaken in the dates to which he al- 
luded, or he would not have made this inquiry, as 
nothing is necessary to show that there is no in- 
consistency in that part of the. report to which 
he alluded, but to examine and understand it. 
The paragraphs which the gentleman read are 
these: The first in the fifth page of the report: 
«The Milan decree of 1807 can still less rest for its 
defence on the supposed acquiescence of the United 
States in the British Orders of the preceding month, 
since those Orders, which have not certainly been 
acquiesced in, were not even known in America at the 
date of the decrec.” 


The other paragraph was in the eighth and 
ninth pages: 


“This, (the instruction of the Council of Prizes, &c.) 
was received on the day of December ; and a copy 
of the decision in the case of the Horizon, having at the 
same time reached Government, the President, aware of 
the consequences which would follow that new state of 
things, communicated immediately to Congress the 
alteration of the French Decrees, and recommended the 
embargo, which was accordingly laid on the 22d of 
December, 1807; at which time it was well understeod, 
in this country, that the British Orders of Council, of 
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November preceding, had issued, although they were 
not officially communicated to ouf Government.” 


Now, sir, the statements here-made, are, that, at 
the date of the Milan decree, the Orders of Coun- 
cil of 11th of November, were not known in 
America, and-that when the embargo was laid. it 
was well understood that they had issued. The 
Milan decree is dated on the 17th of December, 
1807, the embargo was laid on the 22d of that 
month—five days afterward. The assertion, there- 
fore, in the report is, that these Orders of Coun- 
cil were not known here to have issued on the 
seventeenth day of December, but that, on the 
22d of that month, it was well understood they 
had issued. This is perfectly consistent, involves 
no anachronism, and was in fact the case, as F 
shall show the House. It may, however, be. pro- 
per here to observe that, in such a document as 
that now before you, it would not have been cor- 
rect to state that those orders were known here, 
so as to require, on our part, any measure of re- 
sistance to be taken in regard to them, in order to 
avoid a charge of acquiescence in them being 
made by a third Power, until they were officially 
communicated to our Government. This-is the 
ground taken inthe report. It states that “the Milan 
decree of 1807, can still less rest for its defence on 
the supposed acquiescence of the United States 
in the British orders of the preceding month,” 
&c.; and to prove, beyond a doubt, that France 
had no such pretext to justify her decree, we 
say that, so far from having acquiesced in those 
orders, they were not even known here at that 
time. The knowledge of them here meant would 
properly be considered that which would result 
from an otficial communication of them to the 
Government. This might, with propriety, be 
considered the meaning of the report, and in that 
sense we Were not made acquainted with the or- 
ders until the 23d of February, 1808, when they 
were officially communicated by Mr. Erskine. 
But, in the present instance, it is not necessary to 
resort to this construction to justify the statement 
in the report. For, according to the ordinary 
meaning of the term, the existence of those or= 
ders was not known to us (at least to me) on the 
17th of December, 1807, and it was known tous, 
though not officially, on the 22d of that month. 
To show this, I beg leave to read to the House a 
short paragraph from a paper printed in this city, 
the National Intelligencer, of the 18th December, 
1807, stated to be taken from a London print, it is 
as follows: 

s A proclamation is now, we understand, in readi- | 
ness for His Majesty’s signature, declaring France and 
the whole of her vassal kingdoms in a state of siege, 
and prohibiting all intercourse with her or them, all 
entrance of vessels into their or her harbors, except of | 
such as have cleared last from a British port, either 
home or foreign.” 

This is the first information, as far as known, 
received here, of the existence of those orders, 
and proves the correctness of the statement in 
the report—it being subsequent to the 17th, and | 
previous to the 22d of December, 1807. This | 
paragraph also fully answers another objection | 


taken by the same gentleman to a statement in 
the report. He told you that, although it was 
asserted in the ninth page of the report, at the 
time the embargo was laid, it was. generally un- 
derstood here, the Orders of Council had issued, 
yet thatin fact the British proclamation respect- 
ing seamen, and the injurious construction given 
the. Berlin decree, were the real causes of laying 
the embargo, and that the Orders of. Council did 
not constitute any part. of the. ground of this 
measure. We assert that the existence of these 
orders was known here, though not officially, 
when the embargo was laid... This fact is proved 
beyond a doubt by the -paragraph which I have 
just read to the House, which shows that, on the 
18th December, four days before the law. passed, 
the information alluded to was published iw this 
city. ire 

This is the knowledge of those orders, alluded 
toin the report, which, connected with the note 
of the British Commissioners, annexed to'the fa- 
mous treaty of Mr. Monroe, so often noticed in 
this House, was, in my mind, conclusive evidence 
that the Orders.in Council had issued, or atleast 
were prepared to be issued. That note declared, 
in express terms, that if France did. carry into 
execution the Berlin decree, &c., and if neutral 
nations did not effectually resist such execution, 
His Majesty might probably be compelled to 
adopt measures of retaliation, &c. We were ap- 
prized that the execution of the Berlin decree had 
been determined upon and carried into effect; we 
were, therefore, authorized to conclude that the 
British Government would carry into effect the 
threatened measures.of retaliation; and we.were 
further informed by the public prints of that 
country, as already shown, that such orders were 
actually in a state of preparation, and about to be 
officially published. What stronger proof could 
be required of the existence of those orders? I 
cannot judge of the motives which actuated other 
gentlemen, or of the grounds upon which they 
voted for the embargo. For myself, | can say - 
that this information, in regard to those orders, 
had with me considerable weight, and when con- 
nected with the note alluded to, did induce me to 
vote precisely in the same manner I would have 
done if the Orders in Council had been officially 
laid on your table. 

We are told, by the gentleman from Virginia, 
that we ought to have more of action and less of 
argument. This kind of memento has been so 
often repeated in this House, showing not what 
you ought to do, but that you ought to do some- 
thing, that it has become the stale phrase in every 
one’s mouth. It is a sufficient answer to those 
who use it, to ask them,as already, what they 
have done, or what they wish to do, to relieve the 
nation from its present difficult situation? They 
ery out, allis wrong; but notoneof them tells you 
what would be right. ‘They insist you are lost 
in a wilderness of difficulties; but they do not 
even point to the way that will lead you out. It 
is, sir, much easier to find fault with existing 
measures, than to propose such as would be bet- 
ter,in their stead. So long as human nature is 
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so much under the controlof capricious passions, | which is pursuing the same course, and may be 


and the malignant spleen: of disappointed ambi- 


- tion, the most correct measures that can be-devis- | cannot be submission. 


ed will be censured, cavilled at, and found fault 
with, by certain.men. We now call upon those 
gentlemen who exclaim against everything that 
has been done; or proposed to be done, to give us 
their project; to tell the nation what they would 
do, what plan they wish to follow. Until they do 
this, the public must and will consider their. ob- 
‘jections as unfounded, and as being the mere off- 
spring of a captious disposition, or rancorous 
spleen. 
peaching the motives of those gentlemen; they- 
may possibly think their conduct is correct; but 
their object cannot well be mistaken.. It is evi- 
dently an effort of the outs to get in. The com- 
mon cry is, that everything is going wrong—the 
measures of the present Administration have 
brought you into all your difficulties—have 
brought you to the verge of ruin—there must be 
a change of measures to save you! What con- 
clusion is to be drawn from all this? - Why, sir, 
itis plainly this: That those gentlemen call on 
the people to turn out those who now manage 
their public affairs, and put them in. .They say, 
“all is going wrong,” and may plainly be under- 
stood’to mean, “ put us in, and all will go right— 
we will.not tell you what course we will adopt 
until we are in the full possession of power; we 
will then tell you what we will do.” Yes, sir; 
and what would they do? The same they did 
before,no doubt. They would tighten the cords 
upon the people, and make them more submissive 
to their superiors; they would have a strong 
Government, possessing much energy, supported 
by navies, armies, and hosts of civil officers. But 
there would be no surplus money in your Treas- 
ury. Instead of this, you would have direct taxes 
and excise laws to keep the people in order and 
give your Government energy. This appears to 
me to be fairly deducible from the conduct of 
those gentlemen. 

It is not my intention, in the remarks which I 
shall make at this time, to take up the whole sub- 
ject of the report. I shall notice some of the ob- 
jections made to the several resolutions; and 
when I come to observe upon the general subject, 
shall confine myself principally to the first part 
of the report, which regards the aggressions com- 
mitted on our rights by foreign nations, and on 
which the second resolution is founded ; and also 
notice the nature of the measures we have alrea- 
dy adopted in consequence of those aggressions. 

It has been stated that the first resolution is un- 
necessary and useless ; that the second is submis- 
sion, as it gives up all your trade, when only a 
part of it is affected by the edicts of the belliger- 
ents; and the third is said to be like the first, use- 
less, as it only speaks of defence, &c. The objec- 
tions to the first resolution have already been 
noticed, and may be adverted to again in another 
place. 
stantially answered, in the remarks. that will be 


Į do not wish to be understood as im- | 


@onsidered as an extension of the same measure, 
The objection to the third 
resolution, that it only proposes to prepare for 
defence, would naturally induce a belief that the 
gentleman who made it (Mr. RanpoLru) wished 
us to prepare for, and adopt measures of offence. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the case—if 
it were, offence or war is one of ‘the alternatives 
presented in the report, and would meet the gen- 
tleman’s wishes; but he seems disposed to do 
nothing, as far as we’ can understand him, but 
take off the embargo and open a trade with those 
Powers, which, in my view, is abject submission, 
and nothing else. But, sir, if we prepare for de- 
fence, do we not, at the same time, prepare for 
offence? Is it usual or proper for a nation to 
declare that she is making preparations in order 
to make war on another nation? Is there to be 
found an instance of such an extraordinary and 
impolitic declaration? No, sir, there is not; un- 
til she is prepared to make war, she will not an- 
nounce to her enemy that she intends to do so, 
Preparations for defence are calculated also for, 
and of the same nature with those used in offence, 
They are made for defence, but, should the occa- 
sion require it, they are used for both, for offence 
as well as defence. We do not wish for war—it 
is our interest as well as our desire to avoid it— 
we dre threatened from abroad—we determine to 
make the necessary preparation for defence; and, 
should such a state of things occur as. may. require 
it, we can and will use them also for the purpose 
of offence. But it is, indeed, extraordinary that 
the objection should come in this shape, from a 


Those made to the second will be sub- | 


gentleman who proposes no measure himself, and 
is opposed to every one that has been suggested. 
He is against raising an army, against continuing 
the embargo, against a non-intercourse, objects to 
preparations for defence; and it may be asked, 
what is he for? The answer may be, submission. 
There is no other inference can be drawn from 
such conduct. 

At the same time, sir, you are told, that the 
‘submissive, temporizing; missionary policy pur- 
sued by your Government has brought the nation 
to the brink of ruin. These general and unqual- 
ified assertions, without any reason given to sup- 
port them, do not merit, and, indeed, cannot re- 
ceive any other answer than a general and direct 
denial, until some proof be given of the facts al- 
leged. It cannot be expected that we will go into 
proof, to-controvert every vague assertion made 
on this floor. . That the Government has usted 
every means in its power to keep the nation out 
| of difficulties; that it has pursued an impartial, 
| firm, and dignified line of conduct toward foreign 
Powers; and that it has resorted to every honor- 
able expedient, and used every power with which 
it was vested, to extricate the nation from its 
present difficulties, brought on by foreign aggres- 
sions, will not be denied by any one who examines 
and understands the whole grounds of the late 
negotiations, who gives reason fair play, and is 


made in regard to the embargo, to show that it | not blinded by prejudice, or deluded by party con- 
was not submission, and, of course, that this step, | siderations. ‘The official documents relative to 
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those negotiations are now before the public, and 
those whom they will not convince of the correct- 
ness as well as the impartiality of the conduct of 
our Government, would not be persuaded by any 
argument that could be advanced on this floor. 
No; they would not believe an angel, though he 
should come down from Heaven, to sound these 
truths in their ears. ae 

The same gentleman (Mr. R.) has asserted on 
this floor, in opposition to a statement made in 
the report, that an answer hasbeen received from 
France, which is sufficient to satisfy every one 
who has seen or heard it. On what authority he 
founds this assertion, I cannot pretend to say. I 
have attended to the documents laid before Con- 
gress this session, both public and private; and I 
feel myself authorized to state expressly, that no 
answer has been’ received from France on’ the 
point in question; that is, on the proposition un- 
der the authority of the law of last session, rela- 
tive to withdrawing her decrees. In support of 
this you have the Message of the President; and 
Mr. Armstrong’s last letter, bearing date the 28th 
of August last, in the public documents, shows 
that, so far from France having given a final an- 
swer, that he.did not even renew the discussion 
on this subject with that Government, as he was 
authorized to do; and there is no. document laid 
before this House which will show that any such 
answer has been received. I will not at present 
pursue these objections further. What. has been 
already said is sufficient to show that they are 
rather the offspring of a spirit of opposition than 
founded on any substantia! grounds of either fact 
or reasoning. 

I shall now briefly notice the report itself, for 
the purpose of presenting the House with that 
view of such parts of it as relates to the question 
really before them, as I entertain, and which may 
possibly assist us in forming a correct opinion on 
the subject. The report may be considered as 
consisting of two parts. The first relates to, and 
states the injuries we have received; the aggres- 
sions committed on our commercial and neutral 
rights by foreign nations, and on thisis founded 
the first resolution. The second part relates to 
the measures to be pursued, in order to resist 
those aggressions, and on this are founded the 
second and third resolutions. The first. part is 
that which is immediately before the House. . In 
it are briefly stated the orders and proclamations 
of Great Britain and the decrees of France, 
which infract and violate the lawful commerce 
and neutral rights of this country. Those edicts 
of the belligerents, and the manner in which they 
have been adopted and executed, are considered 
as aggressions of the most aggravating kind, and 
involving the best rights and dearest interests of | 
the United States. Taken in theaggregate, they | 
are considered and stated to amount to a maritime 
war against this country. They are also stated 
to be unprovoked and unauthorized on the part 
of both those nations, by any act on our part, of 
injury to either, or of voluntary acquiescence in 
the unjust violations on our rights by the one to į 
the prejudice of the other. Hence it is conelud- | 


ed and insisted, that this nation ought not and 
cannot, consistently with its true interest and 
honor, submit. to those aggressions; but is bound 
in duty and justice to itself to resist and oppose 
them. There can be no ground that would justify 
a nation (having the power) in, not repelling, or 
at least resisting, an injury: received, except such 
injury be.of so little importance as not sensibly 
to affect its interest, and therefore not to merit 
public notice, or. unless it be authorized or justi-. 
fied by the previous conduct of such injured na- 
tion. Neither of these is the case in the present 
instance. No one pretends to say that the ag- 
gressions committed on our rights are trivial. or 
unimportant; on the contrary, they are admitted 
to be of the most enormous kind; and it cannot 
with truth be pretended that. there has-been any 
act on our part that could, in justice, either pro- 
voke or authorize them. With this view of the 
subject the first resolution was presented to the 
House, in order to ascertain if there was any dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the fact that those 
edicts of the belligerents, were a violation of. the 
rights of this country, and ought not to be sub- 
mitted to—tosee if there was any one who would 
justify them, who would tell the American peo- 
ple that they must submit to the regulations of a 
foreign Power; and also to give the nation a sol- 
emn pledge that this House was determined not 
to abandon its best interests. Sir, it Was suppos- 
ed that no doubt could exist on this part of the’ 
subject. No one has been hardy enough to deny 
the violations committed on our rights by the: 
edicts of the belligerent Powers.. No one has 
denied the enormity and injustice of those vio- | 
lations, nor has it yet been asserted, on this floor, 
that they were provoked or authorized by any act 
on the partof this Government. Under what pre- 
text, therefore, can, gentlemen refuse to resist 
them? Why hesitate to vote for this resolution? 
Why detain the House debating it for ten days? 
Do they mean to justify those aggressions? to 
submit to them tamely ? to acknowledge the right. © 
those Powers have to give laws to the people of. 
this country ? Ifso, let us know it;"it is high 
time the public should be informed of it. Those, 
however, who admit the proceedings of the belli- 
gerent Powers to be violations of our rights, as 
stated in the first part of the report, (and the cor- 
rectness of that statement has not been brought. 
in question,) will not hesitate to vote for this 
resolution. They will not hesitate to declare that 
they will not abandon the best rights of the peo- 
ple, that they will not submit to foreign aggres- 
sions. : 

When this is once determined, the question of 
submission will be at rest. The resolution to re- 
sist will have been taken, and the next inquiry 
will be in relation to the measures of resistance 
most proper to be adopted. This part of the sub- 
ject, as already noticed, constituting the second 
part of the report, and giving origin to the second 
and third resolutions, will come more properly in 
discussion when those resolutions are immediate- 
ly before the House. I shall not, therefore, at 
this time enter at large into the discussion of this. 
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part of thesubject. - But, as gentlemen who have 
gone before me, have introduced into this discus- 
sion the measures pursued by the Government for 
some. time past, and have in particular attacked 
the conduct of the majority in laying the embar- 
go, [ shall.find it necessary to notice some of their 
arguments, on this part of the subject, in order 
to: rescue that measure from the very unjust 
odiùm attempted to be thrown upon it. Gentle- 
-men ascribe all your difficulties and misfortunes 
to the embargo; they say it has destroyed your 
commerce, and brought the nation to the verge 
of ruin; that it is submission; that you might 
have considerable trade, if it were not for the em- 
bargo, and that, therefore, it ought to be repealed, 
&ec. By way of answering these arguments, and, 
in order to lay before the House as briefly as pos- 
sible the view which I entertain of that measure, 
I shall endeavor to show— 

1. That it was not the embargo, but the Orders 
in Council of Great Britain, and the decrees of 
France, which destroyed your commerce, pro- 
duced the pressure that is now so much complain- 
ed of, and placed this country in its present criti- 
cal situation. 

2. That the embargo was not submission to 
those Powers; that it was taking a firm and dig- 
nified stand in appoaion to their aggressions and 
in vindication of our rights. . 

I shall also attempt to show, in the third place, 
that when the embargo was laid any other meas- 
-ure that ‘could ‘have been adopted; except war, 
would have been submission to one or both of 
those Powers. And, further, in the fourth place, 
that if you had not laid the embargo, but had 
even submitted to those aggressions, the trade 
you could have enjoyed, subject to those restric- 
tions, would be of little or no real value in the 
great scale of national commerce, could scarce- 
ly claim any serious notice, and could not possibly 
be considered an adequate compensation for na- 
tional degradation and dishonor. 

With regard to the first point proposed to be 
shown, that it was not the embargo but the orders 
of Great Britain and decrees of France, which 
destroyed your commerce and placed the nation 
in its present critical situation, it may be necessa- 
ry, in order to remove the delusion which has 
prevailed on this subject, to notice the condition 
in which those orders and decrees had placed 
your commerce previous to laying the embargo. 
For want of attending to this circumstance, the 
public mind has been imposed upon. It has been 
erroneously represented that you could have en- 
joyed commerce to a considerable extent if it 
were not for the embargo, that it alone has de- 
stroyed your trade, and brought the nation to the 
verge of ruin; and this impression, aided by re- 
peated misrepresentations, has been attempted to 
be fastened on the public mind, contrary to the 
real truth and state of the case. It is high time 
this delusion should be removed. Sir, it must 
and will dissipate when the people are correctly 
informed of the real source from which spring 
all the difficulties and cause of privations they 
now experience; when they are convinced that, 


in the orders of Great Britain and decrees of 
France, is to be found the real cause of all these 


‘difficulties; when they clearly perceive that those 


orders and decrees had opened a gulf to swallow 
up all your commerce ; that thè embargo inter- 
vened- asa shield and saved it from certain de- 
struction, and, at the same time, saved the nation 
from the bloody scenes of war: when the people 
are convinced. of this, as they undoubtedly will 
be so.soon as they are correctly informed on the 
subject, they will then cease to be deluded and led 
astray by misrepresentations; they will see the 
measure in its proper point of view, and duly ap- 
preciate the conduct of their Government. 

Sir, what was the situation of your commerce 
when the embargo was laid? By the orders of 
Great Britain you were prohibited from going toany 
country on the Continent of Kurope, except Swe- 
den—the poor, barren country of Sweden, as it is 
emphatically called by an English writer, to which 
country you export about $56,000 worth of your 
own domestic produce. You were not permitted 
to export thither the produce or manufacture of 
any other country. Of course this was all the 
trade left open to this country by those orders on 
the Continent of Europe. If you carried on any 
other trade to Europe, it must be directly with or 
through a British port. In order to show the 
correctness of this statement, and also to show 
what was considered in England the operation 
of those Orders “in Council, and in what condi- 
tion they placed the commerce of this country 
with Europe, I will refer to'the production of a 
late writer of the first respectability, whose au- 
thority, for the purpose I have in view, will not 
be denied. { mean Mr. Baring’s pamphlet on 
the subject of these orders. In the 12th page of 
which is stated what was considered there as the 
practical construction of them. 

“All trade directly from America to every port and 
country of Europe at war with Great Britain, or from 
which.the British flag is excluded, is totally prohibited. 
In this general prohibition every port of Europe, with 
exception at present of Sweden, is included, and no 
distinction whatever is made between the domestic 
produce of America, and that.of the colonies re-ex- 
ported from thence.” f 

“The trade from America to the colonies of all na- 
tions remains unaltered by the present orders. Amer- 
ica may export the produce of her own country, but 
that of no other, directly to Sweden. 

“ With the above exception, all articles, whether of 
domestic or colonial produce, exported by America to 
Europe, must be landed in this country, from whence’ 
it is intended to permit them re-exportation under 
such regulations as may hereafter be determined. 

“ By these regulations, it is understood that duties 
are to be imposed on all articles so re-exported, &c. 

“Any vessel, the cargo whereof shall be accompa- 
nied with certificates of French consuls abroad of its 
origin, shall, together with the cargo, be liable to sel- 
zure and condemnation,” &c. 

Thus, sir, we see that according to the con- 
struction given those orders, by the English them- 
selves, (for this Mr. Baring was a member of 
Parliament,) at the time the embargo was laid, 
your commerce was prohibited from every coun- 
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try on the Continent of Europe, except Sweden 
alone, poor and barren in tradeas already stated, 
to which your trade, as has been observed, is of 
no importance, being confined to your own pro- 
duce, of which you send there only about the 
value.of $56,000; an amount too inconsiderable 
to deserve material notice in the great scale of 
American commerce. On the other hand you 
were, by the decrees of France, prohibited from 
trading to Great Britain, or to any other country 
occupied by British troops. About this time it 
is believed there were British troops in occupa- 
tion of Sweden; if so, you were totally exclu- 
ded, and shut out from all Europe; there was not 
a single port to which you could go with safety. 
But, sir, it is altogether immaterial for my pur- 
pose, whether Sweden was. occupied by British 
troops or not; the trade with her is not worth 
naming, and would afford no sufficient induce- 
ment to keep open a commerce that would prob- 
ably involve the destruction of a hundred times 
its value of your property under one pretext or 
other; and would also compromit.your honor 
and independence as a nation; forif you volun- 
tarily surrendered all your trade as far as forbid- 
den by Great Britain and France, and continued 
the small precarious scraps, if any, that they 
chose to. assign you, you at once acknowledged 
their right to regulate your trade at their own 
pleasure, and in fact to give laws to this country. 
If this view of the subject be correct, and I call 
on gentlemen, if they deny it, to show the con- 
trary, what trade could you have pursued or en- 
joyed when the embargo was laid? Your trade 
with, all Europe was totally cut off, as has been 
already shown, (that with Sweden whether per- 
mitted or not would not sensibly affect the gen- 
eral result,) your only trade that remained was 
that with the colonies. Let us inquire what this 
trade would be. With the British’ colonies you 
have no permanent trade; she never opens the 
ports of her colonies to your ships, except when 
forced by necessity to do so, Your whole trade, 
then, to the colonies would have been in domes- 
tic produce only somewhat more thaa $6,000,000 
worth. This would have been all the trade you 
could carry on; your trade with those colonies 
in foreign articles would cease, because you could 
not procure the foreign goods that constituted 
that branch of trade. When, therefore, the em- 
bargo was laid, your whole commerce, amount- 
ing to more than $108,000,000 of exports, was 
liable to capture and confiscation, except the 
small amount of somewhat more than $6,000,- 
000. When your trade was in this situation, 
when those orders and decrees were about to 
sweep your commerce from the ocean, the em- 
bargo was laid, and like a shield intervened and 
sayed it from certain destruction. Yes, sir, I 
venture to affirm, without the hazard of a cou- 
tradiction from any well informed merchant of 
candor, as my information is derived from the 
most respectable authority, that the embargo has 
saved the American people more than $100,000,- 
000, that would, if it had not been laid, most un- 
doubtedly have fallen into the hands of the bel- 


ligerent Powers. No man will be so wild as to 
say that those Powers, after. solemnly declaring 
that they would capture your vessels, trading’ to 
their enemies, would, notwithstanding, refrain 
from taking them if they came in their way. 
There is not the slightest pretext for this; there. 
was then no security for your commerce, but to 
withdraw it from the ocean. This was. done, 
and it has been saved. . The edicts of the bellig- 
erents left no alternative with. your Government, 
but to leave your commerce to be entirely de- 
stroyed, or retain it within your own limits--the 
latter was resorted to,and was rendered indis- 
pensable by the conduct of those Powers. There 
is not, therefore, any foundation in fact for the. 
assertion that the embargo destroyed your trade; 
the contrary isshown beyond a doubt. Yet, sir, 
unfounded as,this assertion is, it has been indus- 
triously circulated throughout the nation; has 
imposed upon and deluded many honest, well 
meaning men, and aided by constant. misrepre~ 
sentations, equally unfounded, which are con- 
stantly spread from one end of the Union to the 
other by the opponents and enemies of the pres- 
ent Government, has been made the hobby-horse 
upon which they have indulged the hope for the 
last year of riding into power. In this hope, 
however, they may probably be disappointed. So 
soon as the people are correctly informed, the - 
delusion which has been produced by misrepre- 
sentation will vanish and disappear. [Mr. Sourn- 
ARD here observed, that as the gentleman who 
was speaking appeared somewhat exhausted, and 
was not probably near the conclusion of his- re- 
marks, and it being now a late hour, he would, 
with his consent, move to adjourn, which was 
agreed to.] 
On the next day, [December 7,] Mr. CAMPBELL 
said when he closed the remarks which he.had 
the honor of making on yesterday, he had just 
submitted to the House some observations with 
the view of showing that it was not the.embatgo 
that destroyed our commerce, or brought on the 
nation the pressure which is now-so sensibly felt, 
and so much complained of. Ihad stated to the 
House, said he, that the orders of Great Britain, 
and the decrees of France, were the real cause 
of all the difficulties which are now experienced 
by this country. That they, and not the embar- 
go, had cut up your trade by the very roots, and 
rendered a total suspension for a time indispen- 
sable for its salvation from inevitable destruction. 
This is a truth supported by facts that cannot be 
denied; remove the embargo, and you expose 
your trade, naked and defenceless, to certain de- 
struction—the same that would have taken place 
if it had'not'been laid. Fortunately for the mer- 
chants, (but unfortunately it would seem for the 
Government, if the misrepresentations that are 
circulated abroad should be believed.) your com- 
merce did not feel the destructive scourge that 
was prepared for it. The embargo intervened 
and saved it from the devouring jaws of the 
great Leviathan of the ocean that were already 
open to receive it. If the embargo had been 
postponed a few weeks longer, until your trade 
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had felt a partial destruction, until.a few hun- 
dred more of your ships had- been swept from 
the ocean, and condemned by Great: Britain and 
France under -their -orders and decrees, your 
merchants and the people of the United-States 
generally would have been more sensible of the 
‘salutary. effects of this measure in saving the 
property of the nation. They would then have 
been convinced of, the real-cause.of the present 
suspension of trade, and ascribe it to its true 
‘source, the edicts of the belligerent Powers. 
They would have seen that nearly all their prop- 
erty on the ocean was seized and sequestered or 
condemned by those Powers, and that the resi- 
due, if it had been suffered to go out, would have 
shared thesame fate. That this would have been 
the case there.can be'no doubt. It is proved by 
the fact, that of the vessels that left this country 
for Europe, shortly before the embargo, scarcely 
one arrived safe at their intended market. A fact 
_of the strongest kind. in’ support of this position 
is well known, and has already been stated; that 
of nine vessels that went out of one ôf the East- 
ern ports, immediately previous ta the-embargo, 
not.one of them arrived safe at the place of des- 
Aination. - Tt is-a fair. caleulation, that if your 
commerce generally had been permitted to goon 
the ocean, it would have shared the same fate. 
Hence the conclusion is inevitable that this mea- 
sure; so far from destroying your trade; has saved 
it from certain destruction. 

Entertaining this view of the subject, and be- 
ing convinced of its correctness, I confess I have 
been much astonished that it has been so often 
repeated in this House, and also in the party 
prints in different parts of the country, that the 
embargo. has brought the- nation to the verge of 
ruin;, when itis undoubtedly true, that if it had 
not been laid, property to a vast: amount. which 
is now within the country, and in your own pos- 
session, would have been captured, condemned, 
and added to the resources of your enemies. You 
would have been stripped, I may say robbed, of 
more than one hundred millions of property, and 
that would have been added to the common stock 
or tunds of Great Britain and France. This is 
precisely the situation in which you would have 
been placed by the edicts of the belligerents, if 
the embargo had not been laid. Will gentlemen 
say that this would be a more desirable situation 
than you are in at present ? Will they say that 
your own people being deprived of their prop- 
erty, while it.is thrown into the hands of their 
enemies, would render their condition more eligi- 
ble, relieve their distresses, or add to the money in 
your Treasury? [Ís it better, sir, that Great Brit- 
ain should have the greater part of your vesselsand 
merchandise, and a great proportion of your sea- 
men, and make use of them against you, when- 
ever the oceasion should occur, than that they 
should remain in the country in your own pos- 
session, and add to the resources of the nation ? 
There can be no doubt on this subject; no one 
will assert this. I might pursue the inquiry fur- 
ther. Is it not better and much more honorable 
for this country that your produce should even 


rot in your warehouses, than it should be enjoyed 
by your enemies, and used by them for your de- 
struction ?. The people of America cannot enter. 
tain a doubt on this point. If they know what is 
the fact, that there was no alternative but either 


-to leave it in their warehouses to rot, or throw it 


into the hands of. their enemies, they would not 
hesitate to say with one voice, “we will suffer jt 
‘to moulder and rot in our warehouses rather than 
‘supply our enemies with it to our own destruc- 
‘tion? This is the precise question which was 
presented when the embargo was laid, and which 
is still to be ‘decided. That those Powers would 
have captured all your property which they could 
find upon the ocean cannot be doubted by any 
one who has attended to their conduct, and is in 
any degree acquainted with their proceedings, 

It may not be improper here to notice some 
particular instances in the conduct of those Pow- 
ers on this occasion, in order’ to ascertain whe- 
ther we. had anything to expect from their friend- 
ship or justice; whether on the contrary they did 
not seem to prepare deliberate plans to entrap.and 
destroy your commerce. 

It will be recollected that. Great Britain, in the 
famous note of reservation, which was annexed 
to Monroe’s Treaty (so often noticed here) lately 
rejected. by. our Government, expressly stated, 
that “if, however, the enemy should carry these 
‘threats (meaning the Berlin decree) into execu- 
‘tion, and if neutral nations (contrary to all ex- 
‘ pectation) should acquiesce in such usurpation, 
‘His Majesty might probably be compelled, how- 
‘ever reluctantly, to retaliate in his just defence, 
“and to adopt, in regard to the commerce of neu- 
‘tral nations with his enemies, the same measures 
“which those nations shall have permitted to be 
‘enforced against their commerce with his sub- 
‘jects.’ From this it appears that the two re- 
quisites necessary in the opinion of the British 
Ministry themselves to justify retaliation, are the 
execution of the decree and the acquiescence of 
neutral nations in such execution. This note was 
calculated to lull into security the people of Ame- 
rica, and induce them to believe there was no 
danger to be apprehended from Great Britain, un- 
less France should carry her decrees into execu- 
tion, and there should also be an acquiescence on 
the part of this country. But what was the re- 
sult? After this public declaration, without wait- 
ing to ascertain either of these facts, without 
knowing whether France would execute her de- 
cree, or the United States acquiesce therein-— 
nay, in less than eight days after such declara- 
tion Great Britain issued her retaliating orders 
of the 7th January, 1807, which, contrary to the 
acknowledged law of nations, and in direct vio- 
lation of the note that had been officially com- 
municated, declared as’ good prize vessels of the 
United States sailing from the ports of one bel- 
ligerent to a port of another belligerent. This 
was spreading a net, in which would probably be 
taken a great part of your commerce then afloat 
upon the ocean. : 

In the next place, a Minister Extraordinary, 
Mr. Rose, was sent to this country, to adjust ex- 
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isting differences between the two nations; it 
was announced that he was the messenger of 
peace; this was also calculated to quiet the ap- 
prehensions of your people, to lull into security 
the councils of your nation, and produce an 1m- 
pression: that nothing hostile or unfriendly was 
intended by that Government. He gave you no 
information respecting the existence or intended 
publication of any orders violating your com- 
merce; mark the result. At the very time he 
left England, those Orders in Council of the 11th 
November, 1807, had issued, and another scheme 
was thereby laid, more deep and much more ex- 
tensive than the former, to sweep the whole of 
your commerce from the ocean, and put an end 
at once to all rivalship of British trade by that of 
America. Can the object of this measure be mis- 
taken or misunderstood? Will gentlemen close 
their eyes against the strongest proof? This Min- 
ister Extraordinary did not mention those orders 
to your Government; he did not even know of 
their existence, as was pretended; yet they had 
actually issued before he left that country. A 
fact may be mentioned here, which I. have re- 
ceived from such authority as induces me to be- 
lieve it, that may throw some light on this sub- 


ject, and show the effects it was there expected , 


the measure would have. Bets were offered in 
England immediately after those orders issued, 
that in a few months the United States would 
not possess one hundred merchant vessels; so 
confident they were that their plan was so well 
laid, that they would sweep from the ocean the 
whole commerce of the United States! And it 
was not so important to Great Britain, whether 
this was effected by herself or by France, so as 
it was done. Her great object was to destroy 
your commercial importance ; if she effected that, 
she gained the great. point she had in view. 
Again, it'so happened, that in some parts of this 
country there was a great outcry made against 
the embargo; misrepresentations were numerous, 
and industriously circulated, (principally by the 
enemies of this country and the friends of Eng- 
land,) and ‘its pressure on the people was exag- 
gerated, and its evils highly colored, beyond all 
reason, and without the least regard to truth. 
These -misrepresentations and false coloring of 
facts reached England, and there probably gained 
some credit. That Government was induced to 
believe that when Congress met. they must and 
would remove the embargo. The session had 
hardly opened, the>members had scarcely taken 
their seats, when this great Leviathan of. the 
ocean, hungry for the prey, of which she had 
been deprived by the embargo, again opened her 
avaricious jaws to engulf your defenceless com- 
merce the moment it floated upon the seas. But 
unfortunately for her, (though fortunately for 
your own merchants,) she was again disappoint- 
ed. She had declared the French West India 
islands in a state of blockade about the time the 
session commenced, in order to be prepared, in 
case the embargo was removed, to seize and de- 
stroy your trade whenever it was committed to 
the ocean ; and had your embargo been taken off, 


every ship which would have left this country 
would, undoubtedly, under one pretext or other, 
have fallen a prey to British cruisers. These are 
three honorable instances of British consistency, 
friendship, and candor. I have thought proper 
to notice them to the House, to show that we 
have nothing to hope from the friendship of 
Great Britain, who has now the entire command 
of the seas.. That, so far from having any dispo- 
sition to favor us, she has deliberately laid one 
plan after another to seize your vessels and de- 
stroy your trade; so that if your.commerce had 
been permitted to go out, it would most undonbt- 
edly have been annihilated. Further, sir, expe- 
rience has proved that almost the whole of the 
vessels that went.out about that time, and shortly 
before, have either, been.seized and condemned, 
or made to pay tribute by Great Britain, or se- 
questered, or condemned by France. If your 
trade had generally gone out, it must, therefore, 
all have shared the same fate. And yet, sir, you 
are told that, by laying the embargo, and. saving 
your commerce from certain destruction, you 
have brought this country to the verge of ruin. 

From this view of the subject I feel myself au- 
thorized to say, that the embargo when it was 
laid, was not only a wise and proper, but also a 
fortunate measure. This has been proved by 
events which afterwards took place, that could 
not have been foreseen, in their full extent, or in 
all the points of view in which they afterwards 
presented themselves. The result has shown it 
to have been more important, as well as. more 
fortunate, than it could fairly have been estimated 
at the time it was imposed. How long it may be 
proper to persevere in the embargo, in preference 
to war, is a question of quitea different nature; a 
question which I do not intend at this time to in- 
vestigate. But, sir, if gentlemen consider the em- ` 
bargo, aided by a non-intercourse law as proposed, 
inefficient and too weak a measure, the. commit- 
tee, whose report is now under consideration, has 
presented to the House another alternative—war. 
If gentlemen prefer this course, and are willing 
to adopt: it, let them come forward and. say so; 
we have nctsaid that we will not join them in it; 
we have not said that we will not go every length 
to vindicate the injured rights of our country. 
Let the gentlemen therefore declare to the nation 
the ground they are willing to take to resist ag- 
gressions. 

I propose to show that the embargo, when laid, 
was not submissicn to those Powers, (as has been 
asserted and often repeated ;) that it was taking a 
firm and dignified ground in opposition to their ag- 
gressions and in vindication of our rights. 

Nothing could give the least appearance of 
plausibility to the assertion, that the embargo was 
subinission, but the situation in which we were 
placed, in regard to the two great belligerent 
Powers, who were at war with each other, ren- 
dering it necessary that we should resist both at 
at the same time. When the measure is consid- 
ered, as it certainly ought to be, as applied to 
each of them separately and distinetly; and as 
if adopted and operating first against one alone, 
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in eonsequence of its conduct towards us, and 
then against the other in like manner; its true 
character will be manifested, and no doubt can 
exist on the subject. First, then, as it regards 
France; by her decrees she declares, you shall 
not trade to.Great Britain or any of her depen- 
dencies. To resist this aggression on our rights, 
-we say to France, “ you have. violated our lawful 
commerce, we will therefore shut up our ports as 
to.you. If you do not permit us to trade with 
other nations on fair terms, we will not trade 
, with you at all; we will keep our commerce at 
home, and show you and the world, that we can 
do. better without your manufactures, than you 
can subsist without our produce, so essential to 
your support.” Surely, sir, this cannot be called 
submission to France—and although not a hos- 
tile measure, it is a measure of firm and decided 
resistance. In the first place you save your own 
trade from threatened destruction, you deprive 
her of supplies, and the advantages she derived 
from your commerce; and next you say to her, 
“although we have.not aslargea navy, or as many 
soldiers to-fight as-you, have, yet we will be in- 
dependent; we will remain within our own lim- 
its, live on our own productions, and protect our 
own soil;’ we will not hold intercourse with you 
ou your own terms, nor submit to go. to those 
ports only which you point out, and to no others.” 
_ On the other hand, apply-the measure to Great 
Britain. She, by her Orders in Council, has de- 
clared “you shall not trade with France or with 
any of her dependencies,” that is, “you shall not 
sail to a single port on the Continent of Europe, 
(except perhaps those of Sweden,) if you do, my 
cruisers are authorized to seize you and carry you 
into my ports, where you shall either be condem- 
ned, or. made to pay a tribute, a heavy tax for li- 
cense to go, where you will most undoubtedly 
be condemned for having such license.” «To this 
outrageous aggression on their best rights, the 
United States have said—in the first place, “ we 
will cut off our export trade from you altogether ; 
if you do not suffer us to trade with other nations 
on fair terms, we will not trade with you at all. 
We know we have nota navy to protect our com- 
merce against-your thousand ships of war, upon 
the ocean; we will therefore withdraw our com- 
merce from that element, and retain it within our 
own limits; you shall not receive supplies from 
us, or be furnished with our produce. We will, 
in the next place, cut off all intercourse with you, 
until you agree to do us justice; you will feel 
much more sensibly the loss of our trade, than 
we shall the loss of your custom.” This sir, is not 
submission. It is a firm and manly resistance 
though not of a hostile nature, and the only mea- 
sure that could at the time have been adopted 
consistent with the honor and interest of the na- 
tion. We do not pretend to have as many ships 
of war as Great Britain, to protect our commerce 
on the ocean; we do not wish to have them; 
such an establishment would be inconsistent with 
the genius of our Government; but we do know 
that our produce, being the necessaries of life, is 
much more important to her than her gaudy fa- 


4 


bries are tous; that the balance of her trade with 
us isnearly twenty millions annually in her favor ; 
that we receive of her manufactures annually 
about twelve millions sterling, nearly equal io 
sixty millions of dollars, being about one-third of 
her whole exports; and knowing these facts, we 
must know, that by a suspension of our commerce 
with her, she must be a loser in proportion to the 
advantages she usually derived from it. We have 
aright fairly to conclade that a nation will do 
what is best for her own interest, and what will 
most promote the benefit of her people. If Great 
Britain is blind to, and regardless of the best in- 
terests of her people, it is no proof that our mea- 
sures are not correct, or that they were not the best 
for this country that could at the time have been 
adopted. : 

It is however said, sir, that this measure is an 
abandonment of commerce. Ido not profess to 
have any practical knowledge in commercial mat- 
ters, but I apprehend it will not be difficult to show, 
without much of such knowledge, that ‘this as- 
sertion is totally fallaciousand unfounded. That, 
on the contrary, the measures pursued by Govern- 
ment have been taken in support of the commer- 
cial rights of this country, and are persevered in 
to maintain the same unimpaired. What occa- 
sioned the passage of the non-importation act? 
The numerous petitions. of your merchants, com- 


-plaining of aggressions committed on your trade 


by Great Britain, and violations of your neutral 
rights on the ocean. They'alone complained in 
this case~and they were principally interested. 
The Government attended to their complaints— 
a stand was made in favor of commerce—a step 
was taken to maintain and vindicate the mercan- 
tile interest of the nation. The measure taken 
pledged the Government at once to support those 
commercial and neutral rights which we claimed 
as an independent nation. Was this abandoning 
commerce? It was not, sir. Again, who were 
likely to suffer most by the orders of ‘Great Brit- 
ain and the decrees of France? Certainly the 
merchants, whose property was exposed to ruin, 
almost inevitable. Itis true theother classes of so- 
ciety would feel. the effects of those foreign ag- 
gressions sensibly ; but it would only be through 
the merchants, who would suffer first and most 
materially. This produced the embargo, in order 
to save the property of your merchants, and main- 
tain unimpaired the commercial rights of the 
country. In this instance the nation gave another 
pledge not to suffer those rights to be encroach- 
ed upon, and hazarded all the consequences of 
throwing back as it were on the hands of the far- 
mers their produce, to remain dormant, or be sold 
for very low prices—of having the sources from 
which their revenue was chiefly derived, in a 
great degree dried up, rather than see those rights 
trampled upon and the vital principles of the mer- 
cantile interest openly violated; and yet we are 
told that in all this we are abandoning commerce. 
It is scarcely possible to believe, that gentlemen 
who have any tolerable knowledge of the substan- 
tial and real interests of commerce in a national 
point of view, can be serious in making those as- 
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sertions—or, if they are, they must be blinded by | ral interest of the whole country, in order-to ex- 
prejudice or deluded by mistaken views of the | tend commerce beyond ifs natural bounds, or 
subject. What would be the consequences of pur- | when those two interests come in collision, the 
suing your trade under the restrictions imposed | one with the other, I shall consider it my duty 
upon it by foreign, Powers? It would be ac-j to support the interests of agriculture in opposi- 
knowledging the right those Powers had to regu- | tion to that of commerce. It may be proper here 
late and circumscribe your commerce at pleasure | to remark, that there is not the slightest pretext 
—to cut it up by piece-meal, until you were strip- | for the allegation that we are-about to pursue.a 
ped of the whole of it. L say, sir, this would be | Chinese policy, or that the embargo is to be per- 

petual. These are the mere chimeras of a fever- 

ish imagination, or the alarm-cries of those whose 


abandoning commerce, and they must be totally 

ignorant of the great principles of national com- 
constant endeavor has been to misrepresent in or- 
der to mislead the public mind.. The committee 


merce, or inimical to them, who wish to pursue 
this course. Yet, sir, it is the course insisted upon 
by those who pretend to be the advocates of com- | have presented to the House two alternatives, the 
merce. They say, although Great Britain has | one is a continuation of the suspension of com- 
cut off your trade with France and the Continent, | merce for a season, the other is war. If the time 
and France has interdicted your trade to-Great j has not yet arrived to resort to the last alterna- 
Britain, there is still some trade left, which you tive to obtain justice, persevere for a time in the 
might enjoy. This would be submitting to the | embargo; but if you do, strengthen its ties, and 
right which Great Britain and France claim, to | execute its provisions, and do not permit a few of 
fix the precise places to which we shall be permit- | the most corrupt and degenerate individuals in 
ted to go. Youagree not to go to France because society to enrich themselves at the expense not 
‘Great Britain has so required. You do not go toj only of the honest part of the community, but of 
the dearest and best rights of the nation. 
I come now to show in the third place, that 


Great Britain because France has so directed— 
but you go to some of the islands beeause both 
any other course which could have been pursued 
when the embargo was laid, would be war or 


have permitted it. This would be submission to 
both those Powers, and that of the meanest kind; 
and it would also be surrendering at once the vital | submission. If you attempted to trade to those 
principles of the great commercial interests of | places from which you were prohibited by the 
this country. edicts of the belligerents, you came in direct col- 
-If you relinquish your commerce by piece- | lision with them; your vessels were of course 
meal, as the belligerents choose alternately to in- | captured and condemned, and this must produce 
terdict it, will it not soon be wholly destroyed ? | war. If you traded to those places only to which 
For they have as good a right to cut off our trade | you were permilted to go by those edicts, (the 
with the whole world, as with that part of it only remaining course that could be pursued,) it 
from which they have already interdicted it. | was submission to both those Powers. Many of 
There can be no difference. The Government the remarks already made in showing that the 
of this country has considered our commercial embargo was not submission, are applicable to 
rights as forming. our whole or aggregate sys- this point, and sufficiently support it; a few ad- 
tem, which, as a free nation, we had a right to | ditional observations only will be made. Sup- 
enjoy; and have determined not to surrender any | pose you were to pursue such trade as was left 
part of these rights—not to suffer any encroach- | unrestricted by those edicts, what would be its 
ments upon them, to rally round and maintain | extent, and what itscharacter? You were totally 
them unimpaired, to enjoy the whole as a free | excluded from Europe, as already shown, except 
that you might possibly carry your owa produce, 
but that of no other country, to Sweden, amount- 


people, or not enjoy them at all. For there is no 
ground upon which you could surrender any part 

ing as already stated only to about fifty-six thou- 
sand dollars, and this very doubtful. But sup- 


of those rights that would not equally justify the 
surrender of the whole. In this view I under- 

stand this subject;.and those who oppose the} pose you were suffered to go there unmolested,’ 

present measure, must be considered as willing | what would, what ought the world to say of your 

to surrender a portion of those rights—to submit | conduct ? That you were the submissive, humble 

: slave of Great Britain and France; that you 

obeyed their edicts, and submitted to trade to the 


to foreign aggressions—in order to be permitted to 

pursue the scanty trade that may be left them at 
precise country to which they permitted you, and 
surrendered up all the rest of your commerce at 


the pleasure of those Powers. This ought to be 

known. The people should be informed. that in 
their pleasure. Each of those Powers may, with 
equal justice, prevent you from exercising any 


this way a portion of their best rights is pro- 

posed to be surrendered, and probably forever fr 

abandoned. Iam not,sir, for giving up any por- | other of your rights appertaining to a free people, 
as to say, that you shall not trade with certain 
ports or places not under its control. In going 


tion of our rights—I am not for abandoning com- 
merce—lI consider the measures we have adopted 
to that precise place to which they permit you, 
and to no other, you submit to both, and-you ac- 


a stand made in support of commerce. Tam not 
knowledge their right to give you laws. Yet this 


for retracing our steps; if we must move, Tam 

for advancing. So far as commerce is consist- 
is the only course proposed to be pursued by those 
gentlemen, and it would reduce the nation toa 


Siate of foreign vassalage, Gentlemen have said 


i eee n eae- 


ent with the great interests of agriculture, so far 


Lam willing to go in support of it; but when it 


is attempted to oppress or sacrifice the agricultu- 
10th Con. 2d Suss.—-24 


er e A ER ninco’ 
ane 
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ae : : ders, than confining your trade to 
thatthe West india islands are not included i | ee A and onha the precise Gik which 
those edicts, and that you might carry on a comi | these Ti prescribe, Itisacknowledging, what 
merce with them. . This trade, sir, falis under al mese o ae Brath agents and advocates in 
the objections jas sjated and wolle be puting am Aker sion di Orear PA o 
as humble .a course as: trading to Sweden a one S caunai avas nd has. therefore a right to 
But what is the situation of this trade to the ere commerce upon it as she pleases. We 
islands? Great Britain does not permit any reg- have been told something about pursuing a Chi- 
Mint tad wither Weetindia.coloney: a Sis | nese policy; but I venture to affirm that this 
never suffered to go there, except aa a t | scald hë the most effectual mode to destroy your 
forced by necessity, by scarcity, to open, er ports] freien commerce and establish thiskind of pol- 
for your produce, and then it is under a h res nae Sk you Seknogledze ihe supremacy of Great 
-tions that, her own merchants age P Boitain the ight ahs kas to limit, ciréumseribe, 
part of the benefits from the trade. É e inolade and regulate your commerce, when, and how she 
orders, according to their genera eae stva pleases: you at once sap the- vital principles of 
the other West India islands, but His ae ie | bee commerce, and necessarily lay the foun- 
a matter A pres, is Sen ar tek Aation Fora Chinese policy. If, to-day, ape aula 
mit you for the pres : off all your trade, except to the West India 
with them. This is announced officially to your i 7 a onths, or years, she ma 
Government by Mr. Erskine, in me amg 008 Pan a E A E Rii aed ao 
by which 4 a nae Hic Majesty might | This might probably open the eyes of those who 
it is stated expressly th SA : ly interested in commerce; and I 
justly exclude you from all the pone ot Eiyanee pda rer erate The eee convicscn 
pid her allies, but that through favor, as el ftl if the merchants in the Eastern States saw this 
ter of i Beau t63 pe aber subject in its true light, they would be amongst 
“open. Re would | : : every hazard the measures 
bane: lest the spirit of the nation might be routes ce adopted and prosei, They are deeply 
no a NA e e PRN interested in preserving unimpaired oe i com- 
avenge at. on > ibuti in i xtent. In the bold and darin 
(and it is hoped the day of retribution may ae Salann Ot che those orders and decrees, they 
be: far distant.) 2 He chase, in na = Ea ur j must see a fatal blow aimed at its vital princi- 
ire 10 a eign oll ples; which, if submitted to, may be repeat 
trader noker > i but | and finally complete its total destruction. They 
shall be shown hereafter, to be carried on, but | y oalr called upon to de 
a fo be Gace a E a do avn i cha 
withdraw at pleasure.. This i ti Ha i raed: trophe, and maintain unimpaired the great prin- 
the nation has been told might still be ta bec n-| ci se of national commerce they will not rally 
and these are the terms on which it he An oon panna their Government, who have put every- 
Joyeu.. Is there se soul that illin ia ae ti thing to hazard for this important object, and 
Hon star oy cap ar aes cmt bad sone support not only the embargo and non-intercourse, 
Or SUERTE DOSP Ap ; long as the same are thought proper and ne- 
osed there was not? I had supposed that every | so tong : thougat y aaile 
M mericad would recoil with indignation dis Been ssa ee a If thes geen a 
“rapist geen fobs a ited nay os 
ro postao Sah Si i i t when they are unde- 
chusets, (Me. Prve emort) during the He iah kopa he aie | be donee ina 
sion, Bag tor-its object a ae an NO short time, that the real. objects of those meas- 
parn oh funr tomeer egs iea Brain d to | ures, and of the Government in adopting them, 
signed you, by her orders, and no more, an sae) and: still. are. thecprotection OF National 
“relinquish all she hadiprohtited; Mr. Key,) ina commerce ; and that the effects of the course pro- 
A nas amor ran ron eam tirn a dvo- | posed by the opposition party would be to sap its 
long speech, recommended, and strong a : aS feuhdceene io endanger its existence to 
cated the same measure in substance. arket surrender the fairest portions of it to Grèat Brit- 
you- your fish would be carried: toone ide ble ain, and fritter it away to a mere skeleton—a 
I a E O N Janze on name without substance. If gentlemen interested 
ites ESE Tene id aea ee in commerce will persevere in this course, let 
Great Britain had permitted you to go to those | them E of, and be prepared to abide by, the 
places, he would therefore carry on so man ah, ee to show, as I proposed, in the 
E ne car likely to be henehted: fourth place, that if you even submitted carry 
she mig e > eye ee és i i ‘ e that was 
FIA ePhite Uadsoh r iis llopy: whose ete you and whieh Could be Guior aie theett 
thes F bird, RAG ap advocate on tni is Or i had not been laid, it would only amount to 
business it was to carry into effect his Orders in | bargo had no eee eae aby serious 
Council, he could have proposed no measure; a mere trifle, not sufficien ea ot 
or that purpose than this would | notice, and could not be considered as any 
nae bee None could tire completely ex- | pensation for national degradation and dishonor. 


| 
| 
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You were shut out from the continent of Europe. 
I will not mention again your trade to Sweden; 
she is now a mere speck in the political horizon, 


Colonies of Sweden - - - - 416,509 
Colonies of Portugal - - - -` -570,803 


and scarcely known in the political world. The . , $7,411,085 
conditions upon which youʻwould obtain permis- And if to this be added our exports to, i 

sion to trade to any other place on the Continent, Sweden herself - — =- < =- ~ 56,187 
are too degrading to be passed in review here. ; ; ; e SSS 
I will not go through the odious task, for the pur- The amount will be =- =- = = $7,467,202 


pose of exciting your indignation, of repeating 
the tribute or tax imposed on your commerce, 
and even on your own produce in British ports, 
in order to obtain a license to carry it elsewhere ; 
I will not rouse indignant feelings, by telling the 
people of this country that they may send their 
cotton to the Continent, by carrying it first to 
Great Britain, and there paying a duty of 17 ets. 
per lb. on it, and receiving a license, as a badge 
of vassalage to George III, which would certain- 
ly procure its condemnation at any port on the 
Continent to which it could go. Nor will I en- 
ter into a calculation of the ‘duty to be paid on 
that. portion of your. produce consumed in Great 
Britain, after it is forced into her ports; neither 
shall I pursue the regulations by which you are 
compelled to take your cotton and other articles: 
out of the warehouses for the purpose of home 
consumption on payment of duties, unless export- 
ed within fifteen months after you have been com- 
pelled to carry them there by their cruisers; and 
in case your cotton will not sell for a sufficient 
price to pay the charges and duties, you are gra- 
-eiously permitted to burn or otherwise destroy it, 
in order to avoid paying duties. These odious 
impositions need not be announced tothe Ameri- 
can people, to rouse resentment already sufficient- 
ly excited; but in order to show what trade you 
could pursue, subject to those humiliating restric- 
tions of the belligerents already mentioned, I have 
made out; though with some reluctance, as Ido 
not conceive the question before you to depend on 
calculations, a brief statement of your commerce 
with those countries and places to which you 
were permitted to go. This statement, taken 
from official documents, will present the House 
with the. amount of trade during the last year, 
ending the 30th of September 1807, to the respect- 
ive countries and placesto which which we were 
permitted to go by the orders of Great Britain, 
and were not prevented, from going by the de- 
crees of France. 


A statement of the countries, and value of domestic 
: produce exported. 
Turkey, Barbary, Africa, China, South 

seas, and Northwest coast of America  - $480,286 
Not interdicted by France, and permit- : 

ted by Great Britain: ai 


The whole trade, therefore, that could be pur- 
sued by the special permission of Great Britain, 
and not interdicted by France, when the embargo 
was laid, would be less than seven million and a 
half of dollars, out of more than one hundred and 
eight and one-third millions, the amount of your 
foreign trade for the same year. This, sir, is a 
correct statement, and cannot be controverted by 
any authentic documents; and it will show how 
falacious the statements were, which a gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Key) made at the close of 
last session, and which were calculated to impose 
on the public mind. I know, sir, we exported dur- 
ing the period mentioned, to the same countries, 
foreign produce and manufactures to the amount 
of about sixteen millions and a half of dollars; 
but this cannot be included in the commerce we 
could pursue ; because we could not procure the 
articles which constituted this branch of our ex- 
ports, being prohibited from going to those coun- 
tries where they could be obtained. It is proper 
here also to remark, that your imports from the 
same countries are less than your exports, which 
can be shown from the most correct information 
on the subject. But, whatever they may have 
been, they must in such case depend entirely on 
your exports, as they would depend on the means 
you had to pay for them. We could not, there- 
fore, export from those countries more than they 
received from us, because we would not possess 
the means to pay for such overplus. This, leaves 
the estimate precisely as already stated, and con- 
fines the amount of commerce ‘you could pursue 
to the sum before stated, of about seven anda half 
millions, out of one hundred and eight and one- 
third millions of dollars, the amount of your law- 
ful commerce. And this paltry, inconsiderable 
portion of your trade, which would be entirely 
confined to a few particular States of the Union, 
you are seriously called upon to pursue, at the 
expense of,and to accept as the price for, national 
degradation and dishonor; and it has also been 
used as the stalking-horse to divert the public 
mind (which would always decide correctly, if 
properly informed) from the real situation in 
which their commerce was placed by the con- 
duct of the belligerent Powe p we a 

5 : : A . soe told, because we did not sell our honor, our ngae- 
oe ae PS ee gh on nares pendence, our birth-right, for this petty morsel of 
Dutch East Indies- + + =- -_ « - 79,880 (commercial) bread, we have brought the nation 

| | to the verge of ruin. f 
$6,424,273 | But some gentlemen have said, there are coun- 


If we should add to these the colonies tries which have not passed any orders or decrees 
of Sweden and Portugal, though they violating your lawful commerce, you ought to 
would, most probably, be considered as force. a trade with them, notwithstanding you 
subject to those edicts, the amount would are prohibited from going to them by edicts of 


be— the belligerents. This is the only other propo- 


` would certainly have everything to lose and no- 
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imports would be governed by our exports, and 
would exceed them for want of means to pay for 
the surplus. But some gentlemen have lately 
said you can now go on the same terms to Spain 
and her colonies. There is no sufficient ground 
to believe that the ports of Spain are open to us; 
so far as she is controlled by. France, her former 
decrees are still in force, and so far as she is gov- 
erned by the new Order that has lately arisen 
there, the Juntas, we have no assurance whatever 
from them on the subject; and what is still more 
important, our vessels sequestered in their ports 
have not yet been released. But suppose you 
could now goto Spain and her countries, your 
exports to them in domestic produce are short of 
four millions of dollars; so that the whole trade 
you could pursue even at this time on the most 
extended plan proposed, and at.the hazard of 
fighting the navy and privateers of Great Britain, 
as well as those of France, would be less than 
six and a half millions of dollars; which cer- 
tainly would not, even if we were to be guided by 
mercenary views—which I hope will never con- 
trol the councils-of this nation, when its best in- 
terests and rights are at stake—be any adequate 
object for national humility and disgrace, or even 
for the danger to which you would expose your 
commerce, of becoming a sure and easy prey to 
the cruisers of both those Powers. 

But it is difficult to comprehend what precise 
object gentlemen have in view, on the subject of 
arming for.defence.-. No specific proposition has 
been brought forward for arming your merchant 
vessels, that designated what gentlemen meant 
by the term, or what authority they contemplated 


sition suggested-of opening a trade, and, at first: 
view, possesses some plausibility.. The objections 
to this course, however, are insurmoantable. It 
is not pretended such trade could be pursued 
without arming. If youarm your merchant ves- 
sels, with authority to capture, it is immediate 
‘war with the belligerents. If you arm them only 
for defence, you expose them to almost certain 
destruction, without the chance to reimburse the 
loss. by retaliating on their enemies. For they 
would not generally be attacked except by ves- 
sels-‘of superior force; to which their resistance 
would be ineffectaal—and they would not be au- 
thorized to attack in their turn, and by way of 
yetaliation, vessels of inferior force. This would, 
therefore, lead directly to a war of depredation 
on your commerce, in which it would be exposed 
to inevitable ruin, and in which your merchants 


thing to gain. 

But suppose you were to pursue this trade in 
opposition to those -insuperable objections, its 
amount would be+so: inconsiderable as to afford 
the country no sensible relief; it would not claim 
the public attention, and could in no point of 
view be considered as any compensation for the 
hazard-you would incur of a ruinous and preda- 
tory war. - I have made another brief statement 
from authentic sources, to show the value of this 
trade to the respective countries, that had-not, on 
the 22d December, 1807, passed edicts violating 
our commerce. This statement relates to the ex- 
ports of the year ending the 30th September, 1807. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 


chants to be plundered without a chance to retal- 
iate. This would result in the destruction of 
your commerce, and would be almost as degrad- 
ing to the nation as unconditional submission. 

I have presented those statements which I have 
made, in relation to the amount of commerce 
that could be enjoyed according to any plan sug- 
gested, and the probable result of pursuing any 
such commerce, not so much with the expectation 
of being able to give the House much new infor- 
mation, as with the view to correct misrepresent- 
ations which have been made on this floor, and 
have gone abroad on this subject. I shall com- 
press the additional remarks I have to make 
within as narrow a compass as. may be in my 
power. It was observed in regard to the em- 
bargo, that it has been approved of by France, 
and not complained of by Great Britain. This 
isa question which I feel no disposition to exam- 


Countries. Exporter | giving them. Tosend out your commerce with- 
Russia - - = = = = $78,850 | out arming, would be submission of the meanest 
Sweden - - = - - = 56.157 and most humble kind. If you permit them to 
Colonies of Sweden - - + - 416509 |arm, what is the consequence? If they are au- ` 
Portugal - - =. = = = 829,313 | thorized to capture vessels belonging to the bellig- 
Colonies of Portugal - 2 a - 570,303 | erents, this is war at once, and ought to be under- 
Turkey and Barbary. - = ren 12,878 | stood; and if gentlemen are serious in the deter- 
African western coast - eS - 369,724 | mination to go to war, let them say so, and we 
China ~ + +. s+ + + 74022 | may probably join them. But if you do not au- 
South Sea and Northwest coast of thorize your merchantmen to capture, you send 
. America - =- + = =. 14,162} out your commerce to become a prey. to both 
n ————— | Great Britain and France, you expose your mer- 
Joall =o =- =- - - = 2,422 918 


These are all the countries which, at the time 
the embargo was laid, had not passed orders or de- 
crees violating your lawful commerce, and with 
which you had carried on any trade. Hamburg 
and Germany are not mentioned, being in posses- 
sion of France. The whole amount of the com- 
merce that could be carried on with those coun- 
tries, therefore, is as stated less than two millions 
anda halfofdollars. For it must be confined tothe 
exports of your own produce. I know there has 
been exported to the same countries, of foreign 
produce, during the same period, about $3,361,917. 
But this amount cannot be taken into the caleu- 
lation, for the reason already given relative to the 
former statement, that we could not obtain the 
foreign goods which used to supply this branch 
of trade. It is also to be remarked here that our 
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Whether this assertion be cor- 
rect or not, I should presume could not affect the 
decision of the question before you. If it be cor- 
rect, however, it those Powers are satisfied with 
the embargo, it proves beyond a doubt that those 
who announced it asa war measure last year 
were totally mistaken, and that all their objec- 
tions to it on that ground (and that was the prin- 
cipal ground on which it was then opposed) were 
altogether unfounded; this it would seem might 
silence them on this subject. But it may be pro- 
per to observe that those Powers have no right to 
object to it, however hard it may press upon them. 
It is a municipal regulation, a measure we have 
an undoubted right to adopt, without being con- 
sidered just cause of complaint to any foreign na- 
tion. But, sir, so far as regards the fact as stated, 
Iam not disposed to believe it; there is no sub- 
stantial proof to support it. The best information 
shows the embargo has made a very serious im- 
pression’ on the people of Great-Britain, and has 
had a powerful effect there, though it may not 
have produced the desired result. Facts speak a 
stronger language than anything in official letters 
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from. Secretaries, or announced in newspapers. 


The insurrections of the starving mechanics, the 
high price of provisions, the alarnis through- 
out that whole country on account of appre- 
hended famine, are strong proofs of the operation 
of the embargo. Butif it did not produce the 
effects in that country which might have been 
expected, we cannot be responsible for that. We 
are not accountable for the conduct of foreign 
mations; and the circumstance of their not feeling 
a measure as strongly as might have been expect- 
ed, is no sufficient reason why we should not per- 
severe init, if itis a wise and proper measure, 
produetive of good effects at home. It has cer- 
tainly saved our property, and hitherto kept us 
free from the calamities of war. If it has not, 
however, produced all the good effects that were 
expected, there are many strong reasons which 
can be assigned for it, that could not have been 
foreseen and were not within the control of those 
who passed it; among these may be mentioned 
the numerous evasions of it in certain. parts of 
the Union, which were shamefully counten- 
anced by many whose standing in society -gave 
just grounds to expect from them a different 
Tne of conduct. By these means the measure 
was deprived of much of its coercive efficacy ; 
many of the most corrupt and profligate charac- 
ters enriched themselves at the ẹxpense of the 
honest part of society, andat the same time to 
the great benefit of the enemies of their country. 
In saying this I do not mean to apply the remark 
to any general section of the country, but to the 
individuals concerned in the violations of the 
law, and those who encouraged or countenanced 
them ; their conduct will stain their characters 
and names with reproach for ages to come. It is 
a kind of treason against the State, of the most 
insidious and dangerous kind; like murder pro- 
duced by poison, it corrodes the vitals of the body 
politic in soseeret a manner that the perpetrator 
most generally evades the punishment his crime 


so justly deserves. Such characters, and those 
who countenance them, ought to be detected if 
possible, and severely punished; they ought to 
be marked as enemies to their country ; in parti- 
ticular they ought to be distinguished as énemies 
to the commercial interest of the nation; having, 
at the expense of the honest merchant, aided those 
who have endeavored to extinguish the vital prin- 
ciples of your commerce. They have robbed their 
own country to befriend and support its enemies ; 
and so in effect do all those who at this awful 
crisis oppose and revile their own Government, 
and justify or excuse the aggressions of foreign 
Powers. But let them remember the day of retri- 
bution is probably near at hand, when they may 
have to account for their conduct in a summary 
way; when they must determine to which side 
they belong, to America or. Great Britain ; when 
they must take their stand in the ranks of their 
own country or declare for itsenemies. The time 
must soon arrive when this distinction will be 
made, and then, I trust, it will appear who are 
the real friends of their country, and who are 
rotten-hearted foreigners. 

Other circumstances contributed, no doubt, very 
much to prevent the embargo from producing 
that effect on foreign nations which might have 
been expected; of these may be noticed the nu- 
merous misrepresentations that were industri- 
ously disseminated abroad in regard both to the 
pressure of it on the people here, and to their dis- 
position to submit to and support the measure. 
Its pressure was exaggerated, and painted in the 
most extravagant colors, without regard to-truth ; 
the spirit of the people was misrepresented, as 
being in general hostile to the law, and disposed 
to resist its execution ; when, in fact, the discon- 
tents were confined to a very small section of the 
Union, and excited there by the leaders of a small 
faction, many of whom are evidently the agents 
or warmest friends of Great Britain, and all of 
whom are the bitter enemies of their own Gov- 
ernment, and have for years opposed every meas- 
ure calculated to promote the interest of this 
country. Your public prints teemed, with false- 
hoods, and misstatements on this subject; insur- 
rections were announced in some quarters of the 
Union as likely to take place, and dreadful dis- 
tress stated to prevail everywhere. These ground- 
less misrepresentations, circulated for party pur- 
poses alone, went abroad, and had, no doubt, con- 
siderable influence on the conduct of foreign 
nations; they gave credit to them, and were in- 
duced to believe that the people of this country 
would not endure a continuance of the embargo; 
that they would soon force the Government to 
repeal it. Those Powers, encouraged. by such 
publications, determined, notwithstanding they 
were sorely pressed by the embargo, to persevere 
in their aggressions, under the hope that we would 
not long continue this measure, and that we 
would ultimately submit to their terms. To this 
shameful conduct of a portion of your own peo- 
ple, sir, this country owes, in a great degree, the 
continuance of its present difficulties, and the 
inefficacy of the embargo. The great outery 
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not obtain from any other quarter. 
hesitate on deciding whose situation is most eli- 
‘gible, and least to be complained of, that of those 
who have too much, or of those who have not 
enough to subsist upon. Another reason may also 
be assigned, why we could not anticipate the pre- 
cise effect of the embargo on foreign Powers; we 
-could not foresee that the:Governments of those 
Powers would not regard the distress and: suffer- 
ings of their people; that France would suffer 
her West India colonies to be almost desolated 
with famine,and to be compelled to apply to their 
inveterate enemy, to save them from actual star- 
vation rather than revoke her decrees; nor could 
we know that the Government of Great Britain 
would be regardless of the complaints and repre- 
sentations of her manufacturers, and a respectable 
portion of her merchants; that it would lend a 
deaf ear to the hungry cries of the starving me- 
chanics, and silence their just and loud com- 
plaints with the thunder of their murdering guns, 
and quench their hunger with a shower of balls 
instead of bread. We cannot be-culpable for not 
anticipating such events. 
It has been said by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Quinoy,) that the people of New 
England will descend upon the ocean; that they 
will not bear this measure. If this be intended 
as a threat; if the gentleman meant that the peo- 
ple of New England are determined to resist the 
laws of the Union, let him say so; let us know it, 
and we will act accordingly. [Mr. Quincy said, 
he did not mean or think that they would resist 
the laws.] Mr. CAMPBELL continued: I am 
happy to hear the gentleman explain his expres- 
sions in the manner he has done; it will render 
unnecessary some remarks I intended to make on 
that point.. I hope, sir, these people will not op- 
pose the laws of their country. I feel a confi- 
dence that the genius of liberty has not deserted 
New England, and that a large majority of the 
people there would rally round the standard of 
their Government when the occasion required it. 
From the best information I have been able to 
obtain, the people of one of those States, (I mean 
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which has generally differed in 
political sentiments from*the present Administra. 
tion, still retain the spirit of independence, and a 
sense of the value of their Constitution and civil 
liberties, and would be among the first to put 
down. any open opposition to the laws; to crush 
in embryo the demon of insurrection. This, sir 
I hope is true; it breathes the surviving of the 
spirit of seventy-six; it is highly honorable to 
those people; it proves them to be honest in their 
sentiments and good citizens. While the laws 
passed by a Constitutional majority are in force 
they will support them; still they may justly 
claim the right, if they do not think them whole- 
some, to disapprove of them, and use all Consti- 
tutional means to procure their repeal. I would 
sir, still indulge a strong hope that a large ma- 
jority of the people of the very State from which 
the gentleman (Mr. Quincy) comes, would, when 
called upon, support the laws of their country, 
and punish the lawless wretches who dare openly 
set up the standard of opposition.. If gentlemen 
acknowledge that this is the case, I trust we shall 
not again hear the language of menace on this 
floor. On this subject I concur perfectly in sen- 
timent with the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Ranpoupu,) that if any portion of the people 
oppose a public law, they must be reduced to sub- 
mission, and I would be among the first to com- 
pel obedience to it; and. ł would, also, as stated 
by the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Netson,) 
if the disease required bleeding, use the lancet, 
and that promptly too. “Yes, sir, whoever would 
attempt to raise the standard of insurrection, 
should be made a public example of, as the ene- 
my to independence and civil liberty; as the 
agent or tool of a foreign Power. 

It has been repeatedly said, the people of New 
England will not bear this measure; that there 
will be a separation of the States. Such senti- 
ments cannot be entertained or countenanced by 
any true American—by any friend to his country. 
They may be cherished by the agents and tools of 
Great Britain ; by the enemies of our Constitution 
and independence, and by them alone. A sepa- 
ration of this Union, sir, can never be contem- 
plated or countenanced by any portion of the 
people, even of New England, who are real Amer- 
icans. Such a disposition can only exist among 
a few unprincipled and restless spirits, who, re- 
gardless of the general good, wish to become the 
petty tyrants of the people in that quarter, to 
lord it over them, make them groan under heavy 
taxes, and finally strip them of ‘their liberty and 
independence; and, probably, to render their ob- 
ject more certain, would throw themselves under 


-the fostering care of Great Britain, and become 


openly, what they now are secretly, her very min- 
ions and humble tools. 

To enable them to effect this object, they may 
endeavor, under false pretences, to spirit up the 
people there to a severance of the Union, in order 
to withdraw them from the protection of the Gen- 
eral Government and Constitution, which guar- 
anties to every State a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and is to the people their strong shield 
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to oppose the laws or sever the Union. 
body of the real Americans of New England, who 
descended from the illustrious heroes o 
who hold dear the liberty and independence for 
which their fathers fought and bled, will not en- 
deavor to stab the very vitals of their own coun- 
try; they will not enlist under foreign banners; 
they will not, in the day of danger, be arrayed 
against their country; they will be found in the 
ranks, who dare to fight and shed their best blood 
for their country. But if the people of that quar- 
ter were to consider this proposition of a separa- 
tion from the Union correetly, even in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, and as regards their own in- 
terest alone, they must reject it without hesita- 
tion. A great proportion, at least four-fifths, of 
the shipping of New England, find employment 
in carrying to market the produce of the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States. The whole pro- 
duce of their own soil does not exceed in value 

seven or eight millions of dollars, out of forty- 
eight millions exported by the United States, 
while thesingle article of cotton, in the Southern 
and Western States, exceeds in value fourteen 
millions of dollars. ‘They are, therefore, the mere 
carriers for the Middle and Southern States. 
Cut off their connexion and commerce with them, 
and. where would they find employment for their 
immense tonnage of which they so much boast? 
What would become of it? Where would they 
get employment for their seamen? Their ships 
would rot at their wharves, or float empty upou 
the ocean; they could not furnish them with car- 
goes, and their boasted commerce would soon 
dwindle away into a mere trifle compared with 
its present flourishing condition. Have gentle- 
men who make these insinuations about a separ- 
ation of New England from the Union, seriously 
considered the ‘subject in these points of view, 
and fairly weighed the consequences? If they 
have not, it is high time they should. These re- 
marks are made to show that New England can- 
not possibly have any interest in such a measure; 
that, on the contrary, it would -be ruinous to the 
best interests of the people, and cannot, therefore, 
unless they are totally deluded, be countenanced 
by them. 

It is with some reluctance I come to notice 
some remarks made by a gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Quincy,) with respect to the re- 
port under consideration ; that abstract legislation 
generally proceeds from ignorance, or wickedness, 
or—[Mr. Quincy requested to explain; he said 
his remarks were intended to apply to the doc- 
trines recommended, and not to the style of the 
report or the committee who made it.] Mr. ©. 
proceedcd—I shall, sir, generally be willing to 
take gentlemen’s explanations of the meaning of 
what they have said. I had intended to make 
some observations in answer to the remarks of 
the gentleman on this point, as I understood them, 
as relating to the report; but, as it is now stated, 
they were not intended to apply to the commit- 


proposed is loathsome; this amounts to the same: 
thing; the course proposed is founded on the 
principles assumed, and ‘the facts stated in the re- 
port, and consists of the resolutionsannexed there- 
to. How these ean be called loathsome, is rather 
difficult to comprehend. But it seems there was 
a loathing produced; perhaps the appetite was 
vicious, and not the food presented impure or un- 
wholesome; or, are we to understand that the 
resolution before you, which has been called weak, 
and so self-evident as not to admit of a doubt, has 
become so strong as to operate on the gentleman’s 
delicate political stomach as an emetic, and occa- 
sion the discharge of that envenomed gall of ran- 
corous enmity to the Government, which seems 
to exist in such abundance, and which is so lib- 
erally bestowed on most occasions by that gentle- 
man and others? Should this be the case, the 
result may be a favorable one, and less of these 
bitter invectives. may be expected for the future 
than has been usual. But those kinds of objec- 
tions to the report must arise from one of two 
causes; either from defects in the report ‘itself, or 
from a bluntness of mental opties in those who 
make the objections, if indeed they are sincere. 
The report, however, is now before the public, 
and they will decide, and no doubt correctly, to 
which of these causes we ought to ascribe all-the 
unqualified censures we have heard against it. I 
shall willingly acquiesce in their decision. It may 
not be improper here to remark, that notwith- 
standing the hard names by which the gentleman 
has called the principles of this report, he has not 
ventured to.deny the correctness of one of them ; 
he has not denied the aggressions therein stated 
to have been committed on our rights by the bel- 
ligerents, nor has he attempted to show that there 
is any other course which we could pursue, better 
calculated to resist those aggressions than that 
presented in the report. This renders it unne- 
cessary for me, at this time, toenter into a further 
investigation of this part of the subject. When 
gentlemen specify their objections to the course 
we propose, or present us with their project, we 
shall endeavor to answer the one and examine the 
other. : 5 

Gentlemen appear so anxious and determined 
to produee, if possible, a conviction among the 
people, that they are oppressed by the embargo; 
that no matter what question is before the House, 
their constant theme is the pressure of the em- 
bargo, the distress it produces, and the ruin it will 
bring on the country. This mournful tale is re- 
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“peated on- every occasion, and painted in the 
highest and most extravagant colors. One gen- 
‘tleman, (Mr. Ranpoupx,) at the close of one of 
those exaggerated representations, inquires what 
he shall do with. his third crop of tobacco? The 
answer.to this will equally apply to many other 
inquiries of a, similar nature, made during this 
discussion. _What would he do with it if the 
embargo was at this moment. removed?. You 
could not send it to the Continent, because you 
are prohibited, by the British Orders in Council. 
If you should even submit to Great Britain, and, 
at the expense of national-disgrace, send your to- 
bacco there, she consumes less than 10,000 hogs- | 
heads of it out of about 90.000, which is annu- 
ally exported, and the price that could be obtained 
for that: portion at a market so glutted, would not 
pay the freight. What, then, would you do with | 
it, supposing the embargo was off? The.same 
you do now; keep it in your warehouses until 
there is a market open for it. The gentleman in- 
timated you might carry it tò Sweden, and find 
a market for it at Gottenbarg, and that it would 
find its way from thence to the Continent; on 
what ground this last assertion is made, I cannot 
comprehend. Itis well known. that Sweden is at 
war. with Russia, and it may be said with all the 
Powers on.the Continent; that she has no com- 
munications with them, and that all their ports 
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ard the calamities of a predatory war on your 
own merchants, The revenue to be raised from 
such a commerce would be inconsiderable, and | 
trust that, on a question involving the indepen- 
dence of our country, we shall not be governed 
by mercenary views alone, or by the effect it may 
have on our finances. If the only inquiry was, 
how we should replenish the Treasury, the case 
would be different; the effect of measures on the 
Treasury ought to be the principal point to be 
ascertained. But at such a crisis as the present, 
the questions of maintaining your independenee 
and increasing your revenue, ought to be kept 
separate and distinct. You ought to protect and 
preserve unimpaired the rights of your people, 
whatever the-effect on the Treasury might be. 
So long as the people have their property and 
tights secure, and are independent, you are safe; 
a rich people and an empty treasury; is much 
better than a poor people and an overflowing 
treasury. They will always support their Gov- 
ernment so long as it acts correctly. Should 
direct taxes become necessary, they will cheer- 
fally pay them, because they would be on their 
own account and for their own interest—though 
there is no ground to. believe that such will be 
the case; and it is chimerical, it isa mere slander 
upon the good sense of the people, to suppose that 
such a measure would either produce a separation 


are shut against her. Produce of any kind could 
not, therefore, find its way to the continent of 
Europe through her ports; and she herself con- 
sumes but a very small quantity of tobacco. 
Taking off the embargo, therefore, would not fur- 
nish a market for this article; until the Orders of 
Council are revoked, you can have no market for 
tobacco. 

But another ground has been taken and much 
relied upon, that the Treasury is drained by the 
operation of the embargo, and the sources of your 
revenue dried up. This argument, like most oth- 
ers which have been made against this measure, 
rests entirely upon ascribing effects to the wrong 
cause. They ascribe to the embargo what is 
really produced by the orders and decrees of the 
belligerents; and all that has been already said 
to show that those orders and decrees, and not 
the embargo, destroyed your commerce, will ap- 
ply in this case, and show that they,.in fact, and 
not the embargo, drained your Treasury, and 
dried up the sources of your revenue. For it is 
certain, that so long as your revenue depends up- 
on your commerce, whatever destroys your com- 
merce, of course, cuts up your revenue. It has 
already been shown, that if your commerce went 
upon the ocean, it would be captured; and it 


of the Union, or lead to a consolidation of the 
State authorities into the General Government. 
There can be no pretext for such alarms. But, 
sir, the Treasury is at this time more abundantly 
filled than it has been at any former period, and 
there are reasonable grounds to expect we shall 
be able to replenish it before it is entirely ex- 
hausted. But surely the nerves of gentlemen 
must be of a very delicate texture when they 
tremble so much for the fate of the nation, because 
our revenue may not have been as productive the 
present year as 1t was the last. There can be no 
good ground for such extraordinary palpitations 
on this subject. The American people will al- 
ways furnish the means to maintain their rights 
and support their Government, if those means are 
properly applied. . 

I shall close the remarks I have to make at 
present on this subject, by calling on those gen- 
tlemen who oppose the present course, to give us 
the plan they wish to pursue, and let us know the 
grounds upon which they act. Do they deny the 
aggressions stated to have been committed on our 
commerce and neutral rights by the belligerents? 
| If they do, let them inform us which of those 
Powers they consider justifiable in her conduct. 


| If, on the contrary, they do not; if they admit 


surely cannot be pretended that the capture of | those aggressions were committed on our rights, 
your vessels and property by Great Britain would | are they willing to resist them? Are they deter- 
increase the receipts in your Treasury, or open | mined to vindicate the rights and independence 
for you new sources of revenue. It must be {of their country? If they are we wish to know 
much better to have your Treasury empty and tin what manner. If they are not willing to pur- 
your property at home, than to be deprived of j sue the measures of resistance we propose, of a 


the latter and have the former drained; nor can 
it be pretended that, for the sake of a commerce 
worth only three, or even six, millions of dollars, 
you ought to surrender your best rights, or haz- 


total interdiction of intercourse with those Pow- 
ers, will they assume a higher ground? Will 
they prefer war? If they do, this is one of the 
alternatives presented in the report. We wish to 
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‘know what measures they are willing to adopt 


for the safety of the nation. The crisis is awful. ; 
The time has come to unite the people of Amer- 
ica ; we join issue with the gentlemen as to tem- 
porizing policy; we are for decisive measures; 
we have not, we will not, now temporize. We 
say there is no middle course. We are, in the} 
first place, for cutting off all intercourse with 
those Powers who trample upon our rights. If 
that will not prove effectual, we say take the last | 
alternative, war, with all its calamities, rather | 
than submission or national degradation. This 
is the time for every man to take his stand in 
the ranks on one side or the other. There can no 
longer be but two denominations of characters in 
this country—friends and foes. Dangers thicken’ 
around, and threaten us from abroad; it is there- | 
fore high time for domestic differences to cease. 
The period has arrived at which every man in the 
nation must be called upon to rally round the 
standard of American freedom; when he. must 
declare whether he will be for his country, or 
against his country; whether he will be an Ameri- 
can or a traitor! 

When Mr. CamPBELL had concluded, the House 
adjourned. f 


Wepnespay, December 7. 

Mr. Say presented memorials from sundry late 
officers in the Pennsylvania line of the Revolu- 
tionary army; stating that, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the memorialists, they have been 
compelled to dispose of the certificates of pay and 
commutation granted them for military services 
rendered to the United States; and praying such 
relief in the premises as to the wisdom and jus- 
tice of Congress shall seem meet. 

Mr. WuArton presented a petition from sun- 
dry late officers of the Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina lines 
of the said Revolutionary army, to the like effect. 

The said memorials and petition were read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DureLL moved that the House do come to 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it be the duty of the Clerk of this 
House to furnish the Representatives in Congress 
from each State in the Union, for the time being, and 
the Delegates from each of the Territories thereof, 
with one copy of every public document, including the 
laws and journals printed by order of the House, to be 
by them transmitted to the- principal seminary of learn- 
ing in each State and Territory, respectively. 

The resolution was read, and, on motion of Mr. 
Bacon, ordered to lie on the table. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

‘he House then resumed the consideration of 
the first member of the first resolution reported 
on Thursday last, from the Committee of the 
Whole, which was depending yesterday at the 
time of adjournment, in the words following, 
to wit: 

“Resolved, That the United States cannot, without 
a sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, 
submit to the late edicts. of Great Britain.” 
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Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL concluded his observa- 
tions of yesterday, as given entire in preceding. 
pages. 

Mr. Quincy.—Mr. Speaker, I offer myself. to 
the view of this House with very sensible embar- 
rassment, in attempting to follow the honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. CAMPBELL)—a 
gentleman who holds. so distinguished a station ` 
on this floor, through thy blessing, Mr. Speaker, 
on his talents and industry. I place myself with 
much reluctance in competition with this, our 
great political Æneas, an illustrious leader of an- 
tiquity, whom, in his present relations, and in his 
present objects, the gentleman from Tennessee 
nota little resembles; since,in order to evade the 
ruin impending over our cities--taking my hon- 
orable colleague (Mr. Bacon) by one hand, and 
the honorable gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Monreomery by the other, (little Itilus and wife 
Creusa)—he is posting away into the woods with 
Father Anchises and all the household gods. 

When I had the honor of addressing this House 
a few days ago, I touched this famous report of 
our Committee of Foreign Relations perhaps a 
little too carelessly; perhaps I handled it a little 
too roughly, considering its tender age, and the 
manifest delicacy of its constitution.’ But, sir, I 
had no idea of affecting very exquisitely the sen- 
sibilities of any gentleman. I thought that this 
was a common report of one of our ordinary com- 
mittees, which I hada right to canvass or to slight, 
to applaud or to censure, without raising any 
extraordinary concern, either here or elsewhere. 
But, from the general excitement which my.in- 
considerate treatment of this subject occasions, L 
fear that I have been mistaken. This can be no 
mortal fabric, Mr. Speaker. This must be that 
image which feli down from. Jupiter, present or 
future. Surely, nothing but a being of celestial 
origin would raise such a tumult in minds tem- 
pered like those which lead the destinies of this 
House. Sir, I thought that this report had been 
a common piece of wood—inutile ignum—just 
such a piece of wood as any day-laborer might 
have hewed out in an hour, had he health anda 
hatchet. But it seems that our honorable chair- 
man of.the Committee of Foreign Relations, ma- 
luit esse Deum. Well, sir, 1 have no objections. 
Ifthe workmen will, agod itshall be. Ionly wish, 
that when gentlemen bring their sacred things 
upon this floor, that they would blow a trumpet 
before them, as the heathens do, on such occa- 
sions, to the end that all true believers may pre- 
pare themselves to adore and tremble, and that all 
unbelievers may turn aside, and not disturb their 
devotions. : 

I assure gentlemen that I meant to commit no 
sacrilege. [had no intention, sir, of canvassing 
very strictly this report. I supposed, that when 
it had been published and circulated, it had an- 
swered all the purposes of its authors, and I felt 
no disposition to interfere with them. But the 
House is my witness that I am compelled, by the 
clamor raised on all sides by the friends of the 
Administration, to descend to particulars, and to 
examine it somewhat minutely. 
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My honorable colleague (Mr. Bacon) was 
pleased the other day to assert :— Sir, in refer- 
ring to his observations, ona former occasion, I 
beg the House not to imagine that I am about to 


follow him. No, sir; I will neither follow nor | 


imitate him.’ I hang upon no man’s skirts; I run 
_ barking at no man’s heel. I canvass principles 
and measures solely with a view to the great 
interests of my country. The idea of personal 
victory is lost in the total absorption of sense and 
mind in the impending consequences.—I say he 
was pleased to assert that Thad dealt in general 
allegations against this report, without pointing 
out any particular objection. And the honorable 
chairman (Mr. CAMPBELL) has reiterated the 
charge. Both have treated this alleged omission 


with nolittleasperity. Yet,sir, itis very remark- |. 


able, that, so far from dealing in general allega- 
tions, I explicitly stated my objections, The 
alternatives presented by-the report—war or sus- 
pension of our rights, and the recommendation of 
the latter, rather than take the risk of the former, 
expressly censured. I went further. I compared 
these alternatives with an extract from an address 

- made by the first Continental Congress to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and attempted to 
show, by way of contrast, what I thought the dis- 
graceful spirit of the report. Yet, these gentle- 
men complain that I dealt in general allegations. 
Before I close, sir, they will have, I hope, no rea- 
son to repeat such objections. I trust I shall be 
particular, to their content. 


Before entering upon an examination of this 
report, it may be useful to recollect how it ori- 
ginated. By the third section of the second arti- 
cle of the Constitution, it is declared that the Pre- 
sident of the United States “shall, from time to 
“time, give to Congress information of the state 
‘of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
‘tion such measures as he shall judge necessary 
‘and expedient.” It is, then, the duty of the Pres- 
ident to recommend such measures as in his judg- 
ment Congress ought to adopt. A great crisis is 
impending over our country. Itisa time of alarm 
and peril and distress. How has the President 
performed this Constitutional duty? Why, after 
recapitulating, in a formal Message, our dangers 
and his trials, he expresses his confidence that we 
shall, “with an unerring regard to the essential 
‘rights and interests of, the nation, weigh and 
t compare the painful alternatives, out of which a 
t choice is to be made,” and that “ the alternative 
t chosen will be maintained with fortitude and 
‘ patriotism.” In this way our Chief Magistrate 
performs his duty. A storm is approaching; the 
captain calls his choice hands upon deck; leaves 
the rudder swinging, and sets the crew to scuffle 
about alternatives! This Message, pregnant with 
nondescript alternatives, is received by this House. 
And whatdowe? Why,constitutea great Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, and, lest they should 
not have their attention completely occupied by 
the pressing exigencies of those with France and 
Great Britain, they are endowed with the whole 
mass—British, Spanish, and French; Barbary 
Powers and Indian neighbors. And what does 


this committee do? Why, after seven days’ sol- 
emn conclave, they present to this House an illus- 
trious report, loaded with alternatives—nothing 
but alternatives. The cold meat of the Palace is 
hashed and served up to us, piping hot, from our 


‘committee room. 


In considering this report, I shall pay no atten- 
tion to either its beginning or its conclusion. The 
former consists of shavings from old documents, 
and the latter of birdlime for newconverts. The 
twelfth page is the heart of this report; that I 
mean to canvass. And I do assert, that there is 
not one of all the principal positions contained in 
it which is true, in the sense and to the extent 
assumed by the committee. Let us examine each, 
separately : 

“Your committee can perceive no other alternative 
but abject and degrading submission, war with both 
nations, or a continuance and enforcement of the pres- 
ent suspension of our commerce.” 

Here isa tri-forked alternative. Let us con- 
sider each branch, and see if either be true, in the 
sense assumed by the committee. The first— 
“abject and degrading submission”—takes two 
things for granted: that trading, pending the edicts 
of France and Great Britain, is submission ; and 
next that it is submission, in its nature, abject and 
degrading. Neither is true. It isnot submission 
to trade, pending those edicts, because they do not 
command you to trade; they command you not 
to trade. When you refuse to trade, you submit; 
not when you carry on that trade, as far as you 
cap, which they prohibit. Again, it is not true 
that such trading is abject and disgraceful, and 
that, too, upon the principles avowed by the ad- 


vocates ofthis report. Trading, while these edicts, 


are suspended over our commerce, is submission, 
say they, because we have not physical force to 
resist the power of these belligerents; of course, 
if we trade, we must submit to these restrictions, 
not having power to evade or break through them. 
Now, admit, for the sake of argument, (what how- 
ever in fact I deny,) that the belligerents have 
the power to carry into effect their decrees so 
perfectly ; that, by reason of the orders of Great 
Britain, we are physically disabled from going to 
France; and that, by the edicts of France, we are 
in like manner disabled from going to Great Brit- 
ain. Ifsuch be our case, in relation to these Pow- 
ers, the question is, whether submitting to exer- 
cise all the trade which remains to us, notwith- 
standing these edicts, is “abject and degrading.” 
In the first place, I observe, that submission ‘s 
not, to beings constituted as we are, always “ab- 
ject and degrading.” We submit to the decrees 
of Providence—to the laws of our nature. Ab- 
solute weakness submits to absolute power} and 
there is nothing in such submission shameful or 
degrading. Itis no dishonor for finite not to con- 
tend with infinite. There is no loss of reputation, 
if creatures, such as men, perform not impossibil- 
ities. If then it be true, in the sense asserted by 
some of the advocates of this report, that 1t is 
physically impossible for us to trade with France 
and Great Britain and their dependencies, by rea- 
son of these edicts, still there is nothing “abject 
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or degrading” in carrying on such trade as these | 


edicts leave opefi to us, let it be never so small or 
so trifling; which, however, it might be easily 
shown, as it has been, that it is neither the one 
nor the other. Sir, in this point of view, 1t Is no 
more disgraceful for us to trade to Sweden, to 
China, to the Northwest coast, or to Spain and 
her dependencies—not one of which countries is 
now included in those edicts—than it is disgrace- 
ful for us to walk, because we are unable to fly; 
no more than it is shameful for man to use and 
enjoy the surface of this globe, because he has 
not at his command the whole circle of nature, 
and cannot range at will over all the glorious 
spheres which constitute the universe. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Camer- 
BELL) called upon us just now to tell him what 
was disgraceful submission, if carrying on com- 
merce under these restrictions was not such sub- 
mission. Iwill tell that gentleman. That submis- 
sion is “abject and disgraceful” which yields to 
the decrees of frail and feeble power, as though 
they were irresistible ; which takes counsel of fear, 
and weighs not our comparative force; which 
abandons the whole, at-a summons to deliver up 
a part; which makes the will ‘of others the meas- 
ure of rights, which God and nature not only have 
constituted eternal and unalienable, but have also 
endued us with ample means to maintain. 

My argument on this clause of the report of the 
committee may be presented in this form: either 
the United States have or they have not physical 
ability to carry on commerce in defiance of the 
edicts of both or of either of these nations. If we 
have not physical ability to carry on the trade 
which they prohibit, then it is no disgrace to 
exercise that commerce which these irresistible 
decrees permit. If we have such physical abil- 
ity, then, to the degree in which we abandon that 
commerce which we haye power to carry on, is 
our submission, “abject .nd disgraceful? It is 
yielding without a struggle ; it is sacrificing our 
rights, not because we have not force, but because 
we have not spirit to maintain them. Irtis in this 
point of view that Iam disgusted with this report. 
It abjures what it recommends; it declaims, in 
heroics, against submission, and proposes, in creep- 
ing prose, a tame and servile subserviency. 

It cannot be concealed, let gentlemen try as 
much as they will, that we can trade, not only 
with one, but with both these belligerents, not- 
withstanding these restrictive decrees. The risk 
to Great Britain against French capture scarcely 
amounts to two per cent.; that to France against 
Great Britain is unquestionably much greater. 
Bat, what is thet tous? Itis not our fault, if the 
power of Britain on the ocean is superior to that 
of Bonaparte. It is equal and exact justice be- 
tween both nations for us to trade with both, as 
far as itis in our power. Great as the power of 
Britain is on the ocean, the enterprise and intre- 
pidity of our merchants are more than a match 
for it. They will get your products to the Con- 


tinent in spite of her navy. But, suppose they do. 


not; suppose they fail, and are captured in the 
attempt; whatisthattous? After we have given 


them full notice of all'their dangers, and perfect 
warning, either of our inability or of our deter- 
mination not to peice: them, if they take the risk, 
itisat their peril. And, upon whom does the loss 
fall?. As it does now, through the operation of 
your embargo, on the planter, on the farmer, on 
the mechanic,.on the day-laborer? ` No, sir; on 
the insurer—on the capitalist—-on those who, in 
the full exercise of their intelligence, apprized of 
all the circumstances, are willing to take the haz- 
ard for the sake of the profit. 3 

Į will illustrate my general idea by a supposi- 
tion. There are two avenues to the ocean from 
the. harbor of New York—by the Narrows, and 
through Long Island Sound. Suppose the fleets, 
both of France and Great Britain, should block 
up the Narrows, so that to pass them would be 
physically impossible, in the relative state of our 
naval force. Will gentlemen seriously contend 
that there would be anything “abject or disgrace- 
ful,” if the people of New York should submit to 
carry on their trade through the Sound? Would 
the remedy for this interference with our rights 
be abandoning the ocean altogether? Again; 
suppose, that instead of both nations blockading 
the same point, each should station its foree at a 
different one—France at the mouth of the Sound, 
Britain at the Narrows. In such case, would 
staying at home, and refusing any more to go upon 
the sea, be an exercise of independence in the citi- 
zens of New York? Great philosophers may eall 
it * dignified retirement,” if they will. Tcallit,and 
Iam mistaken if the people would not call it, “base 
and abject submission.” Sir, what in such a case 
would be true honor? Why, to consider well 
which adversary is the weakest, and cut our way 
to our rights through the path which he obstructs. 
Having removed the smaller impediment, we 
should return with courage, strengthened by trial 
and animated by success, to the relief of our rights, 
from the pressure of the strongest assailant. But, 
all this is war; and war is never to be incurred. 
If this be the national principle, avow it; tell your 
merchants you will not protect them 3 but, for 
Heaven’s sake, do not deny them the power of 
relieving their own and the nation’s burdens, by 
the exercise of their own ingenuity. Sir, impas- 
sable as the barriers offered: by these edicts are in 
the estimation of members on this floor, the mer- 
chants abroad do not estimate them as insurmount- 
able. Their anxiety to risk their property, in de- 
fiance of them, is full evidence of this. The great 
danger to mercantile ingenuity is internal envy— 
the corrosion of weakness or prejudice. ‘Its ex- 
ternal hazard is ever infinitely smaller. That 
practical intelligence which this class of men 
possesses, beyond any other in the community, 
excited by self-interest—the strongest of human 
passions—is too elastic to be confined by the lim- 
its of exterior human powers, however great or 
uncommon. Build a Chinese wall, and the wit of 


your merchants, if permitted freely to operate, will 


break through it, or overleap it, or undercreep it. 
“mille adde catenas 
“ Effugiet tamen, hæc sceleratus vincula Proteus. 


The second branch of the alternatives under 
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consideration is equally deceptive—" War with 
both nations.” “Can this‘ever be an alternative? 
Did you ever'read in history, can you conceive in 
fancy, a war with two nations, each of. whom is 
at war with the other, without an union with one 
against the other immediately resulting ? It can- 
not.exist in nature. The very idea is absurd. It 
never>can be an alternative, whether we shall 
fight two nations each hostile to the other. Burt 
it may be, and if we are to fight at all, itisa very 
serious question; which of the two we are to-select 
‘as an adversary. As to the third branch of these 


celebrated alternatives, “a continuance and en-' 


forcement of. the present system of commerce,” I 
need not spend time to show. that this does not 
include all the alternatives which exist under this 
head—since the committee immediately admit, 
that there does exist another alternative, ¥ partial 
repeal,” about which they proceed to reason. 

The report proceeds. “The first” (abject and 
degrading submission) “ cannot require any dis- 
cussion.” Certainly not. Submission of that 
quality which the committee assume, and with 
the epithets of which they choose to invest it, can 
never require discussionat any time. But, whether 
trading. under these orders and decrees, be such 
submission, whether we are not competent to re- 
‘sist-them in part, if not in whole, without a total 
abandonment of the exercise of all our maritime 

` rights, the comparative effects of the edicts of each 
upon our commerce, and the means we possess to 
influence or control either, are all fair and proper 
subjects of discussion ; some of which the com- 
mitiee have wholly neglected and none of which 
have they examined, as the House had a right to 
expect. 

The committee proceed “to dissipate the illu- 
sion” that there is any “middle course,” and to 
reassert the position before examined, that “there 
is no other alternative than war with both nations, 
or a continuance of the present system.” This 
position they undertake to support by two asser- 
tions. First, that “war with one of the bellige- 
rents only, would be submission to the edicts and 
willof the other.” Second, that “repeal in whole 
ot in part of the embargo, must necessarily be 
war or submission.” 

As to the first assertion, it is a miserable fal- 
lacy, confounding coincidence of interest with 
subjection of will; things in their nature palpably 
distinct. A man may do what another wills, nay, 
what he commands, and not act in submission to 
his will, or in obedience to his command. Our 
interest or duty may coincide with the line of 
conduct another presumes to prescribe. Shall we 
vindicate our independence at the expense of our 
social or moralobligations? I exemplify my idea 
in this way. Two bullies beset your door, from 
which there are but two avenues. One of them 
forbids you to go by the left, the other forbids you 
to go by the right avenue. Each is willing that 
you should pass by the way which he permits. 
In such case, what will you do? Will you keep 
house forever, rather than make choice of the path 
through which you will resume your external 
tights? You cannot go both ways at once, you 


First—“a general repeal without arming 
l € So far 
from this being true, the reverse is’ the fact; it 
would be submission to neither. Great Britain 
does not say, “ you shall trade with me.” France 
does not say “you shall trade with me.” If this 
was the language of their edicts, there might be 
some color for the assertion of the committee, that 
if we trade with either we submit. The edicts 
of each declare you shall not trade with my ad- 
versary. Ourservileknee-crooking embargo, says, 
“you shall, therefore, not trade.” “Can any sub- 
mission be more palpable, more “abject, more 
disgraceful?” A general repeal without arming, 
would be only an-exercise of our natural rights, 
under the protection of our mercantile ingenuity, 
and not under that of physical power. Whether 
our merchants shall arm or not, is a question of 
political expediency and of relative force. It may 
e very true that we can fight our way to neither 
country, and yet it may be also very true, that we 
may carry on a very important commerce with 
both. The strength of the national arm may not 
be equal to contend with either, and yet the wit 
of our merchants may be over-match for the edicts 
of all. The.question of arming or not arming, 
bas reference only to the mode in which we shall 
best enjoy our rights, a 1d not at all to the quality 
of the act of trading d' cing these edicts. To ex- 
ercise commerce is our absolute right. If we arm, 
we may possibly extend the field beyond that 
which mere ingenuity would open to. us. Whe- 
ther the extension thus acquired be worthy of the 
tisk and expense isa fair question. But, decide 
it either way, how is trading as far as we have 
ability, made less abject than not trading at all ? 
I come to the second subsidiary assertion, “A 
‘general repeal and arming of merchant vessels, 
‘would be war with both, and war of the worst 
‘ kind, suffering the enemies to plunder us, with- 
t out retaliation upon them.” 
Ihave before exposed the absurdity of a war 
with two belligerents, each hostile to the other. 
It cannot be true therefore, that “a general repeal 
and arming our merchant vesselsy” would be such 
awar. Neither if war resulted, would it be “ war 
of the worst kind.” In my humble apprehension, 
a war, in which our enemies are permitted to 
plunder us, and our merchants not permitted to 
defend their property, is somewhat worse than a 
war like this; in which, with arms in their hands, 
our brave seamen might sometimes prove too 
strong for their piratical assailants. By the whole 
amount of property, which we might be able to 
preserve, by these means, would such a war be 
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better than that in which. we are now engaged. 
For the committee assure us, that the aggressions, 
to which we are subject, “are to all intents and 
purposes a maritime war, waged with both nations 
against the United States.” 

The last assertion of the committee, in this 
most masterly page is, that “a partial repeal must, 
‘from the situation of Europe, necessarily, be ac- 
‘tual submission to one of the aggressors, and 
t war with the other.” In the name of common 
sense, how can this be true? The trade to Swe- 
den, to Spain, to China, is not now affected by 
the orders or decrees of either belligerent. How 
js it submission, then, to these orders for us to 
trade to Gottenburg, when neither France nor 
Britain command, nor prohibit it? Of what con- 
sequence is it to us, what way the Gottenburg 
merchant disposes of our products, after he has 
paid us our price? Iam not about to deny that 
a trade to Gottenburg would defeat the purpose 
of coercing Great Britain, through the want of our 
supplies, but I reason on the report upon its 
avowed principles. If gentlemen adhere to their 
system, as a means of coercion, let the Adminis- 
tration avow it as such, and support the system, 
by arguments, such as their friends use every day 
on this floor. Let them avow, as those friends do, 
that this is our mode of hostility against Great 
Britain. That it is better than “ball and gun- 
powder.” Let them show that the means are 
adequate to the end; let them exhibit to us, be- 
yond the term of all this suffering, a happy sal- 
vation, and a glorious victory, and the people may 
then submit to it, even without murmur. But 
while the Administration support their system 
only as a municipal regulation, as a means of 
safety and preservation, those who canvass their 
principle are not called upon to contest with them 
on ground, which not only they do not take, but 
which, officially, they disavow. As partial repeal 
would not be submission to either, so, also, it 
would not be war with either. A trade'to Swe- 
den would not be war with Great Britain, that 
nation is her ally, and she permits it. Nor with 
France, though Sweden is her enemy, she does 
not prohibit-it. Ah! but say the committee, “a 
‘ measure which would supply exclusively one of 
‘the belligerents, would be war with the other.” 
This is the State secret; this is the master-key 
to the whole policy. You must not only do what 
the letter of these orders prohibits, but you must 
not sin against the spirit of them. The great pur- 
pose is, to prevent your product from getting to 
our enemy, and to effect this you must not only 
so act as to obey the terms of the. decrees, but 
keeping the great purpose of them always in sight, 
you must extend their construction to cases which 
they cannot, by any rule of reason, be made to 
include. 

Sir, I have done with this mo I would not 
have submitted to the task of canvassing it, if 
gentlemen had not thrown the gauntlet with the 
air of sturdy defiance. I willingly leave to this 
House and the nation to decide whether the po- 
sition I took in the commencement of my argu- 
ment is not maintained; that there is not one of 


the principal positions contained in the 12th page, 
the heart of this report, which is true, in the sense 
and to the extent assumed by the committee. 

It was under these: general impressions that I 
used the word “loathsome,” which has so often 
been. repeated. Sir, it may not have been a well 
chosen word. It was that which happened to 
come to hand first. I meant to express my dis- 
gust at what appeared to me a mass of bold as- 
sumptions, and of illy cemented sophisms. 

I said, also, that “the spirit which it breathed 
was disgraceful.” Sir, I meant no reflection upon 
the committee. Honest men and wise men may 
mistake the character of the spirit, which they 
recommend, or by which they are actuated. When 
called upon to reason concerning that which, by 
adoption, is to become identified with the national 
character; I am bound to speak of it as it appears 
to my vision.. I may be mistaken. Yet, Lask the 
question: is not the spirit which it breathes dis* 
graceful? Is it not disgraceful to abandon the 
exercise of all our commercial rights, because our 
rivals interfere with a part; not only to refrain 
from exercising that trade which they prohibit, 
bat for fear of giving offence, to decline that which 
they permit? Is it not disgraceful, after inflam- 
matory recapitulation of insults, and plunderings, 
and burnings, and confiscations, and murders, and 
actual war made upon us, to talk of nothing but 
alternatives, of general declarations, of still longer 
suspension of our rights, and retreating farther 
out of “harm’s way ?? If this course be adopted 
by my country, I hope I am in error concerning 
its real character. But to my sense, this whole 
-report is nothing else than a recommendation tọ- 
us of the abandonment of our essential rights and 
apologies for doing it. ; 

Before I sit down, I feel myself compelled to 
notice some observations which have been made. 
in different quarters of this House on the remarks 
which, at an-early stage of this debate, I had the 
honor of submitting to its consideration. My 
honorable colleague (Mr. Bacon) was pleased to 
represent me as appealing to the people over the 
heads of the whole Government, against the au- 
thority of a law which had not only the sanction | 
of all the legislative branches of the Government, 
but also of the Judiciary. Sir, made no such 
appeal. I did not so much as threaten it. Iad- 
mitted, expressly, the binding authority of the 
law. Buticlaima right, which lever will-claim, 
and ever will exercise, to urge, on this floor, my 
opinion of the unconstitutionality of a law, and 
my- reasons for that opinion, asa valid ground 
for its repeal. Sir, I will not only do this, I will 
do more. Ifa law be; in my apprehension, dan- 
gerous in its principles, ruinous in its consequen- 
ces, above all, if it be unconstitutional, I will 
not fail in every fair and honorable way to awa- 
‘ken the people to a sense of their peril; and to 
quicken them, by the exercise of their Constitu- 
tional privileges, to vindicate themselves and 
their posterity from ruin. 

My honorable colleague (Mr. Bacon) was also 
pleased to refer to me, “as a man of divisions and 
distinctions, waging war with adverbs, and deal- 
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ing in figures.” Sir, I am sorry that my honor- 
able colieague should stoop “from his pride of 
place,” at such humble game as my poor style 
presents to ‘him: Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not but confess that, “deeming high” of. the sta- 
tion which I hold; standing, as it were, in the 
awfulpresence of an assembled people, lam more | 
than ordinarily anxious, on all oéeasions, to select 
the best. thoughts in my narrow storehouse, and 
to. adapt to them the mest appropriate dress in my 
intellectual wardrobe. -I know not whether, on 
this account, I am justly obnoxious to the asper- 
ity of my honorable colleague. But, on-the sub- 
ject of figures, sir, this I know, and cannot re- 
frain from assuring’ this House that, as on the one 
hand, I shall, to the extent of my humble talents, 
always be ambitious, and never cease striving to 
make a decent figure on this floor; so, on the 
other, I never can be ambitious, but, on the con- 
trary, shall ever strive chiefly to avoid cutting a 
figure like my honorable colleague. 

The gentleman from bate lak Troup,) the 
other day, told this House that, if commerce were 
permitted, such was the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, none bat bankrupts would carry on trade. 
Sir, the honorable gentleman has not attained cor- 
rect information in this particular. Ido not be- 
lieve that I state anything above the real fact, 
when I say that, on the day this Legislature as- 
‘sembled, one hundred vessels, at least, were lying 
in the differént ports and harbors of New Eng- 
land loaded, riding at single anchor, ready and 
anxious for nothing so much as for your leave to 
depart. Certainly, this does not look much like 
any doubt that a field of advantageous commerce 
would open, if you would unbar the door to your 
citizens. That this was the case in Massachu- 
setts I know. Before I-left that part of the coun- 
try, I had several applications from men, who 
stated that they had property in such situations, 
and soliciting me to give them the earliest infor- 
mation of your. probable policy. The menso 
applying, I can assure the House, were not bank- 
rupts; but intelligent merchants, shrewd to per- 
ceive their true interests; keen to pursue them. 
The same honorable gentleman was also pleased 
to speak of “a paltry trade in potash and codfish,” 
and to refer to me as the Representative of men 
whoraised “ beef and pork, and butter and cheese, 
and‘potatoes and cabbages.” Well, sir, I confess 
the fact. I am the Representative, in part, of 
men, the products of whose industry are beef and 
pork, and butter and cheese, and potatoes and cab- 
bages. And let me tell that honorable gentleman, 
that I would not yield the honor of representing 
such men, to be the Representative of all the 
growers of cotton and rice, and tobacco and indi- 
go,in the whole world. Sir, the men whom [} 
represent, not only raise those humble articles, 
but they do it with the labor of their own hands, 
with the sweat of their own brows. And by this, 
their habitual mode of hardy industry, they ac- 
quire a vigor of nerve, a strength of muscle, and 
spirit of intelligence, somewhat characteristic. | 
And let me say to that honorable gentleman, that 
the men of whom I speak will not, at his call, nor 


at the invitation of any man or set of men from 
his quarter of the Union, undertake to “ drive one 
another into the ocean.” But, on the contrary, 
whenever they once realize that their rights. are 
invaded, they will unite, like a band of brothers 
and drive their enemies there. : 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Jounson,) speaking of the embargo, said, that 
this was the kind of conflict which our fathers 
waged; and my honorable colleague (Mr. Bacon) 
made a poor attempt to confound this policy with 
the non-intercourse and non-importation agree- 
ment of 1774 and 1775. Sir, nothing can be 
more dissimilar. The non-intercourse and non- 
importation agreement of that, period, so far from 
destroying commerce, fostered and encouraged it. 
The trade with Great Britain was indeed volun- 
tarily obstructed, but the enterprise of our mer- 
chants found a new incentive in the commerce 
with all the' other nations of the globe, which 


| succeeded immediately on our escape from the 


monopoly of the mother country. Our naviga- 
tion was never suspended. The field of com- 
merce at that period, so far from being blasted by 
pestiferous regulations, was extended by the effect 
of the restrictions adopted. . . 
But let us grant all that they assert. Admit, 
for the sake of argument, that the embargo, which 
restrains us now from communication with all 
the world, is precisely synonymous with that 
non-intercourse and non-importation which re- 
strained us then from Great Britain. Suppose 
the war, which we now wage with that nation, is 
in every respect the same as that which. our 
fathers waged with her in 1774 and 1775. Have 
we from the effects of their trial any lively hope 
of success in our present attempt? Did our 
fathers either effect a change in her injurious 
policy or prevent a war by non-intercourse? Sir, 
they did neither the one nor the other Her policy 
was never changed until she had been beaten on 
our soil, in an eight years’ war. Our. fathers 
never relied upon non-intercourse and non-im- 
portation as measures of hostile coercion. They 
placed their dependence upon them. solely as 
means of pacific influence among the people of 
that nation.: The relation in which this country 
stood at that time with regard to Great Britain, 
gave a weight and a potency to those measures 
then, which in our present relation to her, we 
can neither hope nor imagine possible. At that 
time we were her Colonies, a part of her family. 
Our prosperity was essentially hers. So it was 
avowed in this country. So it was admitted in 
Great Britain. Every refusal of intercourse 
which had a tendency to show the importance of 
these then colonies to the parent country, of the 
part to the whole. was.a natural anda wise means 
of giving weight to our remonstrances. We 
pretended not to control, but to influence, by 
making her feel our importance. In this attempt 
we excited no national pride, on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Our success was no national deg- 
radation, for the more we developed our resources 
and relative weight, the more we discovered the 
strength and resources of the British power. We 
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were then component parts of it. All the mea- 
sures of the Colonies, antecedent to the Declara- 
ration of Independence, had this principle for their 
basis. As such, non-importation and non-inter- 
course were adopted in this country. As such, 
they met the co-operation of the patriots of Great 
Britain, who deemed themselves deviating from 
none of their national duties, when they avowed 
themselves the allies of American patriots, to 
drive through the influence of the loss of our trade, 
the ministry from their places, or their measures. 
Those patriots did co-operate with our fathers, 
and that openly, in exciting discontent, under the 
effect of our non-intercourse agreements. In so 
doing, they failed in none of their obligations to 
their sovereign. In no nation, can it ever bea 
failure of duty to maintain that the safety of the 
whole. depends on preserving its due weight to 
every part. Yet, notwithstanding the natural 
and little suspicious use of these instruments of 
influence, notwithstanding the zeal of the Anieri- 
can people coincided with the views of Congress, 
anda mighty party existed in Great Britain, openly 
leagued, with our. fathers, to give weight and 
effect to their measures, they did not effect the 
purposes, for which they were put into operation. 
The British policy was not abandoned. War 
.was not prevented. How then can any encour- 
agement be drawn from that precedent, to sup- 
port us under the privations of the present system 
of commercial suspension? Can any nation ad- 
mit that the trade of another is so important to 
her welfare, as that on its being withdrawn, any 
obnoxious policy must be abandoned, without at 
the same time admitting that she is no longer in- 
dependent? Sir, I coŭld indeed wish that it 
were in our power to regulate not only Great 
Britain, but the whole world, by opening or clos- 
ing our ports. It would be a glorious ‘thing for 
our country to possess such a mighty weapon of 
defence. But, acting in a public capacity, with 
the high responsibilities resulting from the great 
interests, dependant upon my decision, I cannot 
yield to the wishes of love-sick patriots, or the 
visions of teeming enthusiasts; I must see the 
adequacy of means to their ends. I must see, not 
‘merely that it is very desirable that Great Britain 
should be brought to our feet, by this embargo, 
‘but that there is some likelihood of such a con- 
sequence to the measure, before I can concur in 
that universal distress and ruin, which, if much 
longer continued, will inevitably result from it. 
Since, then, every dictate of sense and reflection 
convinces me of the utter futility of this system, as 
a means of coercion, on Great Britain, I shail not 
hesitate to urge ils abandonment. No, sir, not 
even although, like others, I should be assailed by 
all the terrors of the outcry of British influence. 
Really, Mr. Speaker, I know not how to ex- 
press the shame and disgust with which I am 
filled, when I hear language of this kind cast 
out upon this floor, and thrown in the faces of 
men, standing justly on no mean height in the con- 
fidence of their countrymen. Sir, I did, indeed, 
know that such vulgar aspersions were circulating 
among the lower passions of our nature. I knew 


that such vile substances were ever’ tempering 
between the paws of some printer’s devil. I 
knew that foul exhalations like these daily rose in 
our cities, and crept along the ground, just.as 
high as the spirits of lampblack and saline oil 
could elevate; falling, soon, by native baseness, 
into oblivion, in the jakes. I knew, too, that this 
species of party insinuation was a mighty engine, 
in this quarter of the country, on an election day, 
played off from the top of a stump, or the top ofa 
hogshead, while the gin circulated, while barbacue 
was roasting; in those happy, fraternal associa- 
tions and consociations, when those who speak, 
utter without responsibility, and those who listen, 
hear without scrutiny. But little did I think, 
that such odious shapes would dare to “obtrude 
themselves, on this national floor, among honor- 
able men ;—the select representatives, the confi- 
dential agents of a wise, a thoughtful and a vir- 
tuous people. I want language to express my 


contempt and indignation at the sight. 


So far as respects the attempt which has been 


made to cast such aspersions ön that part of the 


country which I have the honor to represent, I 
beg this honorable House to understand, that so 
long as they, who circulate such insinuations, 
deal only in generals and touch not particulars, | 
they may gain among the ignorant and the stupid 
a vacant and a staring audience. But when once 
these suggestions are brought to bear upon those 
individuals, who in New England have naturally 
the confidence of their countrymen, there is no 
power in these calumnies. The men who now 
lead the influences of that country, and in whose 
councils the people on the day when the tempest 
shall come will seek refuge, are men whose stake 
is in the soil, whose interests are identified with 
those of the mass of their brethren, whose private 
lives and public sacrifices present a never failing 
antidote to the poison of malicious invectives. 
On such men, sir, party spirit may indeed cast its 
odious filth, but there is a polish in their virtues, 
to which no such slime can adhere.. They are 
owners of the soil; real yeomanry ; many of them 
men who led in the councils of our country in 
the dark day which preceded the national inde- 
pendence; many of them men, who, like my 
honorable friend from Connecticut on my left, 
(Mr. TALLMADGE) stood foremost on the perilous 
edge of battle; making their breasts in the day of 
danger a bulwark for their country. True it is, 
Mr. Speaker, there is another anda much more 
numerous class, composed of such as through de- 
fect of age can claim no share in the glories of 
our Revolution; such as have not yet been blest 
with the happy opportunity of “playing the man” 
for their country; generous sons of illustrious 
sires; men, not to be deterred from fulfilling the 
high obligations they owe to this people by the 
sight of foul and offensive weapons. Men who, 
with little experience of their own to boast, will 


fly to the tombs of their fathers, and questioning, 


concerning their duties, the spirit which hovers 


there, will no more shrink from maintaining their 


native rights, through fear of the sharpness of 
malevolent tongues. than they will, if put to the 
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in operation until repealed. But surely it must 
be recollected that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in their resolutions seem to consider the 
system which they recommend, as including a 
continuance of the embargo; and I trust I meet 
the committee on fair and firm ground, when I 
consider their-assent to be implied to the contin- 
uance of the embargo, and that itis their opinion 
that the measures which they recommend, united 
with the embargo, form an efficient system proper 
for the American people to adopt at this time. I 
shall necessarily therefore endeavor to answer 
gentlemen who have considered the embargo as 
a wise measure for the American people; that 
they are competent to bear it; and that it will, if 
guarded moresedulously, yet work out the political 
salvation of our land. 

That the embargo isa measure severely felt by 
our country at large, and by some portions of it 
‘toa very eminent degree, cannot be denied. I 
did not expect to hear its effects contradicted ; 
but they have been in some measure softened by 
the honorable chairman of the committee. [ 
think the pressure of this measure great, and in 
some places requiring all the exertion of patriot- 
ism to support it. And asa proof of it, the mem- 
bers on this floor from different parts of the Union 
have only contended which section suffered most. 
A member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Quincy, ) be- 
cause he conceives that thirty millions of dollars 
have been: lost to the Eastern country by the 
measure, hence concludes that the Eastern coun- 
try suffers most. The gentlemen from the South- 
ern country say that they raise seventy millions of 
pounds of cotton, of which but ten millions are 
consumed at home, and the whole of the residue 
remains on hand; and that having seven-tenths 
of their produce unsold, conceive that they most 
sensibly feel the weight of this affliction in their 
country. A member from Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
porra) will not yield the palm of oppression to 
either. “I live (said the gentleman) in the centre 
© of thetobacco country, whether you draw the line 
t from East to West, or from North to South. We 
t are not less pressed than others, for we have no 
‘vent for this article so obnoxious in itself, but 
‘ which the taste of mankind has rendered neces- 
‘sary.’ Now, with great deference to all these 
gentlemen, I say that my country suffers most. 
The Southern country possesses its staples, which 
but remain on hand ; their value only diminished 
by the non-export. Tobacco and cotton may be 
preserved without material injury for a length of 
time. We know that at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war tobacco bore a greater price than 
previous to its commencement, and amply remu- 
erated the holders. But I represent an agri- 
cultural country. What can resuscitate wheat 
devoured by the fly? What restore flour soured 
in the barrel? Our produce perishes, the subject 
is destroyed. So far therefore as I represent an 
extensive and fertile farming district, I will not 
yield the palm of pressure to the cotton and tobac- 
co country. So great has been the feeling of the 
people that it has wrought a wondrous change 
in the State which I have the honor to represent ; 


trial, shrink from defending them through fear of 
the sharpness of their enemies’ swords. 

` When Mr. Quincy had concluded, the House 
adjourned without taking a question. 


` Tuurspay, December 8. 

_ On motion of Mr. Newron, that the unfinished 
business of yesterday, depending at the time of 
adjournment, do lie on the table; and that the 
House do now resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the amendatory bill authorizing 
the President to employ an additional number of 
revenue cutters: and the question being taken 
thereupon, it was resolved in the affirmative. 

The. House accordingly resolved itself into the 
said Committée ; and, after some time spent there- 
in, the bill was reported without amendment, and 
ordered to be engrossed, and read the third time 
to-day. 

i FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The Hoüsethen resumed the consideration of 
the first member of the first resolution reported 
on Thursday last. from the Committee of the 
Whole, which was depending yesterday at the 
time of adjournment, in the words following, 
to.wit: 4 , 

“Resolved, That the United States cannot, without 
avsacrifice of their rights, honor, and. independence, 
submit to the late edicts of Great Britain.” ; 
© Mr. Key. said that it was with much regret that 
he had seen the-course which the debate on the 
first resolution had taken ; as the propositions con- 
tained in that resolution met his entire and full 
approbation, he could have wished that instead of 
the discussion which had taken place, a silent, dig- 
nified vote, the spontaneous effect of feeling and 
judgment, had at once passed. It would have 

een a better course, would have had a better ef- 
fect, and ‘kept the American mind from the im- 
pression which the protraction of the discussion 
must have occasioned, when taken in connexion 
with the subject. A:view however of the embargo 
had been gone into in respect to its past effects at 
home, and its probable future effects at home and 
abroad. As that course had been adopted, he said 
he should find an apology, for the time which he 
should occupy, in the present eventful crisis, and 
the interest it universally excited. 

I did myself believe (said Mr. Key) that the 
first resolution was an abstract proposition, and I 
still think so, although gentlemen consider it spe- 
cial, but surely a special proposition may be an 
abstract one. That which I consider an abstract 
proposition, is one out of which no future legis- 
lative proceedings can grow; but lagree that the 
crisis well warrants an expression of the public 
voice. 

I shall take up the report and resolutions as a 
system, not with a view to condemn the report 
at all, for I take it as gentlemen wish it to be con- 
sidered. I understand the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Bacon) as stating that the com- 
mittee on our foreign relations had said nothing 
oftheembargo. It wasnot necessary, Mr. Speaker, 
that they should, for the embargo law continues 
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not in men who are either deluded or deceived, 
as intimated by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. CAMPBELL,) but men who, by the pressure 
of the embargo itself, have been driven to reflec- 
tion, and by reflection removed the film from their 
eyes, and thereby seen their true interests more 
distinctly.- In the course of the last Winter, the 
Legislature of the State of Maryland, believing 
that the Orders in Council justified the embargo, 
and that it was a wise measure, approved of it. 
Succeeding elections have taken place, and the 
present House of Representatives tells you that it 
is most ruinous and oppressive. Such certainly 
are its effects in the State of Maryland; and I 
should illy represent my own district, if I did not 
so declare. Gentlemen will say that I should 
rather be pleased with the change than regret it; 
but, so help me God, Mr. Speaker, I am-much 
less anxious what description of citizens admin- 
isters the affairs of the country, than that they 
should be well administered; that it should pro- 
tect the. liberty, give to labor its just reward, and 
promote the happiness and prosperity of the cit- 
izens. 

But it is alleged, by the honorable chairman of 
the committee, (Mr. CAMPBELL,) that this is a de- 
lusion ; that the people do not comprehend the 
subject; for that itis the Orders in Council which 
have produced our embarrassments, and not the 
embargo. Here then, sir, I am precisely at issue 
with that learned and honorable gentleman. I 
contend that the pressure on the people is caused 
by the embargo, and not by the Orders in Council. 
However speculative theorists may reason, there 
is proof abroad, and stubborn facts to contradict 
their reasoning. Test the market from Boston to 
Savannah, as to the price which you may get at 
ninety days credit, the embargo being continued, 
or on condition that the embargo be repealed in 
thirty days. Is there no difference in the price 
under these circumstances? I know weil from 
experience, and the whole country knows, that if 
the embargo be now taken off, the price of every 
species of produce will rise fifty per cent. The 
depreciation in price then flows from the embargo. 
Remove it and they will give you more; keep it 
on and they will give you less. These are stub- 
born facts, and every man who has gone to the 
market will attest their correctness. You may 
reason as you please; but there is not a farmer 
that can be reasoned out-of his senses, especially 
when they are sharpened a little by necessity. 1 
hold these facts to be more conclusive than any 
abstract reasoning to prove that the embargo does 
work a diminution in the value of the articles 
which we have for sale. If this be the case, it 
results, sir, that we must ascribe to the operation 
of that measure the loss our country now so greatly 
feels. Our citizens are not so uninformed as the 
gentleman from Tennessee imagines. He thinks, 
and L agree with him, that the public voice will 
be generally right when the people are well in- 
formed. They have seen all the official commu- 
nications which have been published, andarecom- 
peteat to judge whether the Orders in Council 
justified the embargo, and whether, if the embargo | 

10th Con. 2d Suss.—25 


had not been laid, they would have wrought.that 
effect which we now so sensibly feel. Instead 
of being deluded, sir, their eyes are opened, and 
the film removed; and they see that the embargo 
was not justified by necessity, and as far as their 
opinion has been expressed, that it was impolitic ` 
and unwise. : ; : 7 

The gentleman seems to think that the country 
cannot feel much because it feeds well; but we 
may feel and feed at the same time. It is plenty 
that we complain of. Our surplus is touched by 
this torpedo, the embargo, and Is thereby rendered 
useless. But gentlemen say that if the embargo 
were now taken off, we could not trade; and. a 
calculation has been entered into by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee in opposition to one made 
by me atthe last session. I have not seen my. 
calculation for months, sir ; itis before the public— 
the gentleman’s statement will go to the same 
tribunal, and I am willing to.commit my slender 
reputation to the country for the accuracy of mine; 
and let the people judge between us. The gentle- 
maa tells you that we have no commerce to re- 
sort to which would be either safe or profitable. 
It is strange we cannot confide the decision of 
this question to commercial men—for what com- 
mercial man would undertake a voyage which 
shall be attended with certain ruin? I had 
thought that men of great experience and infor- 
mation, and whose knowledge was sharpened by 
interest, might be safely confided in. But mer- 
chants, whose habits of life have led them to cal- 
culate, whose information extends to every part. 
of the world, are not to be trusted with the pro- 
secution of their own interest, but we must kindly 
take it in hand forthem! Sir, I contend that. 
commerce had better be left free for merchants to 
find a market, which every one knows they would 
do, from their eagerness now to ship. If they 
could not export with safety, or profit, they would 
lay a voluntary embargo, ten thousand times bet- 
ter than a coercive one; the very necessity of, 
coercion shows that our merchants would sail, 
were it not for the embargo. I contend that 
the embargo is ruinous and oppressive. Need I 
say anything further on the subject? Look at 
the country. The courts of justice shut in one 
of the Southern States; executions suspended in 
a State contiguous to this; and Maryland reduced 
to the same necessity, from the circumstance of 
there being no market for our produce. So great 
is the pressure that the people have it not in their 
power to pay their ordinary debts; and how elo- 
quent is the fact that in a moment of peace (for 
certainly there is not war) we are compelled to 
arrest the current of justice. The legislative acts 
depict the situation of the country more strikingly 
than volumes of argument. The State Legisla- 
tures know the inability of their citizens to pay, 
and hold out a kind hand to assist them. 

In point of revenue how does it work? The 
honorable chairman of the committee, (Mr. Camp- 
BELL,) in a speech of great learning and investi- 
galicn, told us that the Treasury never was more 
full. IT wish thedocuments were before the House 
to convince us of it. But did an atom of it flow 
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in from the operation of the embargo? If there. 


be such .a surplus, it only shows the beneficial 
operation of the system: pursued anterior to the 
embargo. ` What is to fill your Treasury now, if 
the people cannot sell their produce? What will 
in this case become of your source of wealth in 
the Western country ? Tbepeople can neither buy 
lands, wor buying, pay for them. Where is the 
impost duty, which has supported the Govern 
ment, and sunk toa considerable degree the na- 
tional debt? The moment you prevent all im- 
portation, there is an utter extinction of impost 
revenue; and at home a physical inability to pro- 
duce any from the people atlarge. We area 
rich country, abounding in the necessaries of life; 
we have money’s worth, but no money. Nor can 
our people by any practical means raise money 
to. defray the expenses of State Governments, 
much more of that of the United States. Iam 
in the country, sir; I cannotcollect my rents, my 
neighbors cannot sell wheat or tobacco. All is 
stopped. Task then what physical ability we have 
to discharge tħe State taxes, or any other? We 
have no orher way of. getting money but through 
the sale of our produce. - Gentlemen say that our 
revenue would fall just as short, supposing the em- 
bargo to be raised. . That is begging the question, 
sir, . They assume that fora truth which they 
ought to prove in the first instance. Leave com- 
merce open, and you will soon have money in re- 
turn for our produce, or that whieh will procure 
it.. Revenue is the life of Government, and let 
me suppose gentlemen to be sitting here thirteen 
months hence, on the first of January, 1810. 
Where is your revenue then to come from 2 You 
have dried up every source of the national wealth. 
What must you do? Hither borrow or raise 
money by direct taxation, There is no doubt 
what must be resorted to; and it was touched 
with great ability, theuzh slightly touched, by the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) as to 
the consequences which must grow out of such a 
system as direct taxation. This.species of taxa- 
tion is not consonant to the genius of the country, 
to the habits of our people—it comes too close to 
the pocket of the agriculturist, and is besides a 
source of revenue which ought to belong exclu- 
sively tothe States. Iholditasa political truism, 
that upon thesovereignty and independence ofeach 
State. as guarantied’ by the Constitution, do our 
liberties depend. J kuow that some of the ablest 
men in America opposed the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution on this ground: that the Gen- 
eral Government being raised and supported on 
exterzal matters only, if the time should ever ar- 
rive at which foreign commerce should cease, and 


internal taxes be resorted to, that great would bethe: 


conflict between the officers of the State and Gen- 
eral Governments. whicb would ultimately end in 
the prostration of State rights. Gentlemen eall the 
embargo, in silken phrase, a temporay suspension 
of commerce, I will call it by its own name; it 
is better known to the people by it. I contend 
that the embargo now laid isa perpetual em- 
bargo, and no member of this House ean con- 
stitutionally say it is otherwise ; for the immedi- 


‘diate Representatives of the people have so played 
the game as to leave the winning trump out 
of their own bands, and must now: have a co- 
incidence. in opinion both of the Senate and 
cof the President of the United States to effect its 
repeal. Ifthe whole of this body were to consent 
to'a repeal, and a majority. of the Senate, yet the 
President might resist them both. Is there any 
limitation to the-law on the statute book? No; 
but there is a power given to the President to sus- 
pend it in the whole or in part, in the event of 
certain contingencies. Have those contingencies 
happened? Are they likely tohappen? No, sir; 
and these are the views which | take of the sub- 
ject. America, anxious to get rid of this burden, 
has proffered to take it off, if either of the two 
belligerents would relax their edicts in our favor 
in relation to such one, keeping it on in relation 
to the other. What says the sarcastic British 
Minister? Why. sir, that they have no cause of 
complaint; that it was laid by the President asa 
precautionary measure; and they were told by 
our Minister that it was not to be considered as 
a hostile measure. What says France? She 
gives us no answer, say gentlemen. Aye, sir— 
and is that true? Have we indeed received no 
answer? I think we have one that wounds our 
feelings as deeply as the answer of Mr. Canning. 
It is the situation of our Minister abroad, who 
says hedare not ask for an answer, because the 
asking it might be injurious to our cause. What, 
bave we a: Minister abroad, and is he afraid or 
unwilling to-make a proposition to the Govern- 
ment where he is resident? Surely, sir, that state 
of things furnishes as definite an answer as any 
that could cculd be given. We have no hopes 
that either will remove its edicts. Sir, I consider 
the embargo asa premium to the commerce of 
Great Britain. Gentlemen say that she is a great 
Power, a jealous Power, and possessed of a mo- 
nopolizing spirit. [f-these views be correct, by 
annihilating our commerce, do we not yield the 
seas to her, and hold out an inducement to her 
forever to continue her orders in force? What 
prospect is there that the emhargo will be remov- 
ed? Itcannot now be got rid of by a vote of this 
House. Weare saddled with it. If we cast our 
eyes to proceedings, elsewhere constitutionally 
held on the same subject, we shall find that it is 
to remain still farther to oppress and burden the 
people of this country with increased rigor. 
Asa measure of finance it has laid the axe to 
the root. The tree is down that bore the goiden 
fruit, and will not again grow till we ease our- 
selves of this measure. In a fiscal point of view 
I cannot then for my life think it a wise or provi- 
dent measure. But asa preparation for war, it is 
still. worse; because it producesa deficiency of 
that out of which war alone cannot be sustained. 
Instead of baving money for your surplus pro- 
duce, it rots upon your hands; instead of receiv- 
imga regular revenue, we have arrested its course, 
and dried up the very source of the fountain. 
As to preparation at home, which is the only pre- 
paration contemplated to make, what or whom is 
“it against? Against France? She cannot come 
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here. Or against England, who, with the mono- 
poly of commerce which you leave her to enjoy, 
has no object further to annoy you? I believe. 
as a preparation for war, the best expedient would 
be to get as much money as we could, to send 
out our surplus produce and briag back the sup- 
plies necessary for an army if to be raised at all— 
to arm and discipline the militia, A raising of 
the embargo would bea preparation for war—it 
would bring us articles of the first necessity for 
our surplus. Bat on a continuation of the em- 
bargo, things must progress from bad to worse. 

Another thing, sir; [do not now mean to take 
a Constitutional view of the subject—but will 
not gentlemen pause and reflect on the continu- 
ance of the embargo? It is well known that the 
General Government grew out of a spirit of com- 
promise. The great authors of that instrument 
were well acquainted with the term embargo. 
A temporary embargo, for the purpose of sending 
out a squadron or concealing an equipment, was 
well understood. -But ask every one who hears 
me, if a question had been agitated in convention 
to give Congress a power to lay an embargo for 
one or two years, if the Eastern or commercial 
States would have agreed to it? Does any man 
believe it? No man who knows the country can 
believe it. With whatsedulous anxiety did they 
say, in a negative provision of the Constitution, 
that Congress should not lay an export duty! 
You are prohibited the minor power of taxing 
exports, and yet you stop exports altogether for 
an indefinite term. It is utterly inconceivable, 
that the States interested in commerce should 
have given their assent to any such powers so 
self-destructive. If they had given them, they 
ought to be most clear; not by implication, but 
most manifest. The exercise of powers counter-| 
acting principles. most dear to every part of the 
community. ought to be assumed with the utmost 
caution. Under that view, except the measure; 
be most wise in itself, and its effects most clear, 
the Government ought not to continue the em- 
bargo. But why is it to be continued? We 
have taken some view of its effects at home. 
Let us see what effects may be expected to be 
produced by it abroad. An honorable gentlernan 
told us an hundred millions were saved by laving 
the embargo, a sum nearly equal to the whole 
exports of the United States for one year, exclud- 
ing the capital employed. The first two or three 
seizures of vessels, sir, would have sent an alarm 
abroad, and the danger been so imminent, they 
would have voluntarily retired from destruction. 
There are no reasonable data from which to infer 
that one hundred millions of our property could 
at any one time have fallen a prey. Some few 
vessels might have been taken, but the rest would 
have escaped the grasp of the Power which har- 
assed them. 

I will now examine the character of this mea- 
sure; for upon my word, sir, it seems a political 
non-descript, though we feel its effects so se- 
verely, The President tells you it is a measure 
of precaution only; and yet we are told by the 
gentlemen that itis a species of war, which Amer- 


ica can best use to coerce the two greatest Pow- 
ers on the earth, commanding land and sea, to 
truckle at our feet. 1 know not how gentlemen 
can place our connexion with foreign nations in 
such a predicament; whilst the President offi- 
cially holds out to the world that the embargo 
was a peaceful measure, gentlemen now say that 
it is a coercive one, a sort of quasi war. I recol- 
lect a gentleman at the last session making an 
estimate of the West Indies being worth an hun- 
dred millions to Britain, and predicting that be- 
fore the measure was ninety days known in the 
West Indies, it would bring that nation to our 
feet, that it would act as a great political lever, 
resting its fulerum on Jamaica, and move all Eu- 
rope to our wishes. Double the number of days 
have elapsed, and they hold out insulting lan- 
guage. How then can we trust tothe future 
predictions of gentlemen? Their error arises 
from a want of knowledge of the country; a little 
experience is worth all the theery in the world. 
In the years 17745, an honorable feeling adopted. 
a non-exportation and non-importation -agree-. 
ment, more faithfully executed by patriotism than 
any law since made or enacted; for every family 
refused to use an article which was not raised 
within the bosom of ‘its own country. Did it 
produce starvation in the West Indies? No, sir; 
the politicians of that day did not so calculate. 
They knew the resources of those islands, and 
told them that if they would. convert a part of 
their sugar plantations into cornfields, they would 
not suffer. We are now in the habit of over- 
valuing ourselves and undervaluing our enemies. 
Come the day when it will, we shall have no ig- 
noble foes to meet. . 

In the Revolutionary war how did England 
stand—how her islands? For several years she 
was at war with America, with Holland, with 
Spain, with France, whose fleets in the East and 
West Indies were often equal, sometimes supe- 
rior to her own, and an armed neutrality in the. 
North—during this period a French fleet block- 
aded the Chesapeake, and aided the capture of. . 
Cornwallis, and threatened the British islands— 
but how was this conflict with the world sustain- 
ed? Were the islands starved during these 
years ? did they fall? No, sir; the British na- 
tion braved the storm, and was only conquered 
by her sons+-America was victorious and inde- 
pendent; but Europe retired discomfited. Sir, 
America can again prove victorious, but it must 
be by other measures than embargoes—destruc- 
tive only at home and without effect abroad. 

It is said that one reason why the embargo has 
not pressed so hard on Great Britain as it might, 
is, that it has not been sotightly drawnas it may 
be; that our citizens have evaded it. And, sir, 
if I have any geographical knowledge of the 
country, tighten the cords as you may by revenue 
cutters and gunboats on the seaboard, and col- 
lectors and military on land, they will escape 
both. Tuterest, ever alert, will avail itself of our 
extensive coast and elude the law- 

But, gentlemen say they are not accountable 
for the failure in England, from another cause— 
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the language of the public papers and pamphlets 
of the anti-embargoists. The enemy, we are told, 
has been induced to hold out under the idea that’ 
America will yield. Sir, would Great Britaio 
rely for her oracles on the.newspapers or pam- 
phlets of this country? Have those causes wrought 
onher a perseverance in her measures? .I won- 
der, sirsthat in the anxiety to find causes, gentle- 
men neyer cast their eyes to official documents— 
to a.very important State paper issued on this side 
the Atlantic—saying that the marshals and civil 
force were not adequate to enforce the embargo. 
When the President’s Proclamation arrived in 
England, no doubt could have remained of the 
` effect of the embargo. Another public record ac- 
companied it—an act of one of the States arrest- 
ing executions for debt during the continuance of 
the embargo,and for six monthsafterwards. With 
these public documents before them, the British 
nation would be more apt to judge, and more cor- 
rectly judge, of the internal situation of the coun- 
try, than from all the periodical publications of 
the day put together. Pamphlets also have been 
written in this country, of which it is said the 
British Ministry-have availed themselves, to in- 
duce their people to believe that the United States 
are not capable- of suffering. I believe we are. 
The people of America are as patriotic as any on 
earth, and will respect the laws,and must be made 
to respect them. They will obey them from prin- 
ciple; they must be made to obey them if they 
do not; for, while a law isin existence, it must 
be enforced. But I am. somewhat surprised that 
gentlemen who talk of opposition publications in 
this country, as influencing England, should de- 
rive all their political data from British. newspa- 
per publications or opposition pamphlets. British 
opposition papers and pamphlets are with them 
the best things in the world; but nothing said 
here must be regarded there as. correct. Even 
Mr. Baring has been quoted, who is a commission 
merchant, to the greatest extent perhaps known 
in the world. The Louisiana purchase of fifteen 
millions was nothing to him as a commission 
merchant. The next writer referred to, is Mr. 
Brougham, brought before Parliament, to assert 
the rights of a body of merchants confined almost 
exclusively to the Continental trade. He came 
forward on their account, and the fact was dem- 
onstrated, notwithstanding his exertions, that the 
Orders in Council did not, but the prior French 
decrees did, curtail that commerce. So the ma- 
jority thought and acted on that supposition. If 
the continuance of the embargo, then, does not 
produce a change in the policy of Great Britain, 
by its operation on the West Indies, if they re- 
sort to documents in this country. or even to 
speeches on this floor, they will probably continue 
the conflict of suffering as long as we are able 
to endure it, and continue our measures. For my 
opinion is, sir, that the extent of our seaboard 
affords such opportunities for evasion, that, unless 
we station cutters within hail of each other, op our 
whole coast, they will not be competent to carry 
our laws into effect. It will be benefiting the Bri- 
tish colonies at the expense of our own country. 


The continuance of our measures may be pro- 
ductive of another consequence, attended with 
more serious -mischief than all others together 
the diversion of trade from us to other channels, 
Look at both sides of the case. If Great Britain 
holds on, (and my predictions are not fulfilled, or 
she will persevere, ) she will look for otlier sources 
of supply, that, in the event of a war, she may 
not be essentially injured. She will endeavor to 
arrange her sources of supply, so that no one na- 
tion refusing to deal with her shall have it in their 
power materially toimpair her interests. As to 
cotton, large quantities of this article were for- 
merly drawn from the West Indies. The destruc- 
tion of the sugar estates. in St. Domingo gave a 
new direction tocultivation. They ceased to grow 
in many of the West India islands that article 
which they formerly had raised to a considerable 
extent, (cotton,) and which, if the increased labor 
employed in the sugar estates, now adequate to 
the supply of Europe, be not profitable, they will 
again cultivate. The Brazils will assist to take 
a sufficient quantity for consumption. (and, as well 
as my memory serves me, they produce seventy 
or eighty thousand bags annually;) and South 
America will add her supplies. I grant that we 
can now undersell these countries; but I beg gen- 
tlemen to pause before they drive England into a 
change of commercial habits, which in the hour 
of future peace may never be fully restored, and 
thus inflict deep and lasting wouads upon our 
prosperity. Sir, we are told that we are to pro- 
duce great effects by the continuance of the em- 
bargo and non-interecourse with this nation. Do 
gentlemen who were in the majority on the sub- 
ject of the embargo when laid (for I was anxious 
then that at least foreign nations might come and 
give us what we wanted in exchange for our 
product) recollect their argument against permit- 
ting foreign vessels to come and take our produce; 
that it was privilege all on one side; that it would 
be nominal to France, while England would be 
the sole carrier? Now, sir,.as to the non-inter- 
course system—how does that operate? France 
has no commerce—cannot come here—and there- 
fore is not injured by her exclusion from our ports. 
It operates solely on England. If the argument 
was then correct, to avoid the measure because it 
operated to the sole benefit of England, what shall 
we think of the non-intercourse measure which 
operates solely against her? In a commercial 
view, therefore, and in point of interest, this coun- 
try will be deeply benefited by a removal of the 
embargo. 

But, gentlemen say that the honor of the coun- 
try is at stake; that a removal of the embargo 
would be-submission to Great Britain, and sub- 
missió to France. How is our honor affected 
by removing it? We say we will not trade— 
with whom? Withthemalone? No, sir; theem- 
bargo says we will not trade with anybody. All 
nations, when they find it convenient, can pocket 
their honor for profit. What is it we do fora 
license to go into the Mediterranean? Do we not 
pay an annual tribute to Algiers for liberty 10 nav- 
igate the sea safer from its corsairs? Have we 
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not an undoubted right to navigate the Mediter- 
ranean? Surely; and yet we pay annually a 
tribute for permission to do it—and why? Be- 
cause the happiness and interest of the nation are 
promoted by it. Ina monarchy, the Prince leads 
his subjects to war for the honor of his mistress, 
or to avenge a petty insult. But, what best con- 
sults the honor of a Republican Government? 
Those measures which maintain the indepen- 
dence, promote the interest, and secure the happi- 
ness of the individuals composing it. And thatis 
the true line of honor which, if pursued, shall bring 
with it the greatest benefits to the people at large. 
1 do not know, sir, strictly speaking, whether the 
destruction of any commercial right is destructive 
to the independence of the country; for a nation 
may exist independent, and the happiness of the 
people be secured, without commerce. So, that 
the violation of commercial rights does not destroy 
our independence. I acknowledge that it would 
affect the sovereignty of the country, and retard 
its prosperity. But, are not the measures which 
have been adopted, submission ? No train of ar- 
gument can make more clear the fact, that, with- 
drawing from the ocean fora time is an abandon- 
ment, instead of an assertion, of ourright%. Nay, 
I think I have the authority of the committee for 
it; for I speak of submission as applicable to the 
measure recommended by the committee. They 
say, that “a permanent suspension of commerce, 
‘after repeated and unavailing efforts to obtain 
t peace, would not properly be resistance ; it would 
t þe withdrawing from the contest, and abandon- 
‘ ing our indisputable right freely to navigate the 
t ocean.” Ifa permanent embargo, after repeated 
offers of peace, would not properly be resistance, 
but an abandonment of our rights, is not a tem- 
porary embargo—and this has been a year contin- 
ucd—an abandonment for the time? Unques- 
tionably it is. So long as it continues, it does 
abandon our rights. And jow I will show that 
it is submission, and not. resistance. I maintain 
that the embargo, aided by the second and third 
resolutions of the committee, does complete an 
abandonment of our maritime rights, and is a sub- 
mission to the orders and decrees. 

Of what natureare the rights in contest? They 
are maritime rights, and not territorial; and, to 
be used, must be exercised exterior to the limits 
of our territory. Whatever measures are con- 
fined within our territorial limits, is not an asser- 
tion or enjoyment of our exterior rights. Their 
enjoyment must be abroad, consisting of the ac- 
tual use of them. If, then, all our measures be 
confined within our jurisdictional limits, they 
cannot amount to an enjoyment of the rights 
exterior to those limits. I will illustrate this, to 
every man’s comprehension. There is a street in 
Georgetown, through which every one has a right 
to pass—it is a highway. A merchant, with 
whom 1 have dealt for many years, because I pur- 
chase some articles of another merchant, says I 
shall not go through that street. I cross over. 
and his enemy says I shall not pass by him. I 
retire home and call a consultation of my friends. 
I tell them that I have entered into resolutions, 


first, that, to submit to this will be an abandon- 
ment of my right to pass and repass. Well, what 
then say my friends? . Why, I declare I will nei- 
ther go nor send to either of their houses—have 
no intercourse with them: Well, what: then? 
Why, I will buy a broadsword and pair of pistols, 
and lock my door and stay at home.. And dol 
enjoy my right of walking the street by making 
myself a prisoner? Surely not, sir. Now, this is 
precisely our case, under these resolutions. We 
say, that to submit, would be a wound on ourhonor 
and independence. Wecallaconsultation. What- 
is the result of it? We say we will have no in- 
tereourse with the nations injuring us, nor with 
any other; and, lastly, that we will arm and de- 
fend ourselves at home. And, I ask, is this resist- 
ance? Is itan enjoyment of our rights, or a direct, ` 
full submission? Is it not an abandonment of 
those rights to which we are entitled? 

It has been said, that the little portion of com- 
merce which would remain unaffected by the bel- 
ligerent edicts, would. belong to us as a boon from 
England, were we to prosecute it. Ido not un- 
derstand it in this light. Our right to navigate 
the ocean is inherent, and belongs to us as a part 
of our sovereignty ; but, when interdicted from 
any one place, if we go to another, we certainly 
do not accept that commerce as a boon. I might 
as well say, ifa man interdicted me from goimg 
down one street in Georgetown, that I accepta 
boon from him in going down another. This is 
certainly not the case. The trading to these places 
is exercising our original right, not interfered with; 
and, so far as those orders and decrees do not op- 
erate, we could carry ona legitimate trade, flow- 
ing from our indisputable right, as a sovergign 
nation, to navigate the ocean. It does seem‘to 
me then, sir, that the residue.of our trade might 
be carried on without submitting to the belliger- 
ent edicts. But, an honorable gentleman (Mr. 
GQ. W. CAMPBELL) asked me, yesterday, if we were. 
to permit our enemies to take. any part, whether 
they would not take the remainder? This, like 
the horse’s tail in Horace, would be plucked, hair 
by hair, till it was all out. True, sir, this might 
possibly happen. But, what have we done? Why, 
we have cut the tail off, for fear all the hair should 
be taken out.. We have ourselves destroyed all 
that portion of our trade which the belligerents 
have not interdicled. : 

Taking the whole into view, then, I think that 
the continuance of the embargo, as an assertion of 
our rights, is not an efficient mode of resistance. 
But gentlemen say, in a crisis like the present, 
when each individual ought to contribute his mite, 
it is very easy to find fault; and they ask fora 
substitute. I want no substitute. Take off the 
embargo. ThatiswhatI want. But when called 
upon in this manner, I cannot help looking around 
me to the source whence I expected higher and 
better information. The crisisisawful. Weare 


brought into it by the means recommended by 


the head of our foreign relations. I think the 
President advised the embargo. If he did not, he 
certainly advised the gunboats and the additional 
military force. In these minor measures, which 
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have been in their consequences so interesting, 
there was no-want of advice. or responsibility. 
Why then; in this awful crisis, shall we not look: 
to the same quarter 2 The responsibility is left on 
us. We anti-embargoists show that things would 
not have been thus, had cur advice been taken; 
and, not being taken, we have little encour- 
agement. to give more. Our advice is on the 
journals. We said, let us have what commerce 
we can get, and bring home returns to stimulate 
our industry. I believe the declarations of gen- 
tlemen when they say that they are friendly to 
commerce; but their fondness for it is the embrace 
of death. They say they will protectit; but itis 
strange that they should begin to protect it by 
abolishing it. Icontend that their measures have 
not answered the purposes of protection, but on 
the contrary they have been prejudicial to it; and 
I trust in their candor that they will join us in 
giving elasticity to commerce, and removing this 
pressure. The interests of commerce and agri- 
culture are identified; whenever one increases, 
the other extends.. They progress pari passu. 
Look at your mercantile towns; and wherever 

ou find one, like a pebble thrown into water, ils 
influence extends in a circle more or less remotely, 
over. the whole surface. Gentlemen from the ag- 
ricultural country vote to support commerce, be- 
cause it increases the value of their own product; 
they are not so disinterested as they suppose, and 
1 believe the best way is to consider the two in- 
separable. As I am at present disposed, could I 
not obtain a total repeal, I would prefer-a resolu- 
tion laid on the table by a gentleman (Mr. Mum- 
Ford) from one of the largest commercial cities 
in ghe Union, and who thust be supposed to know 
the opinion of commercial men. I can scarcely 
with my knowledge or understanding point out 
anything ; but if I have not capacity to be one of 
the ins, I can readily perceive whether the present 
system be adequate or not. I would let our ves- 
sels go out armed for resistance ; and if they were 
interfered with, L would make the dernier appeal. 
We are able and willing to resist; and when the 
moment arrives, there will be but one heart and 
hand throughout the whole Union. All will be 
American—all united for the protection of their 
dearest rights and interests. 


Mr. Lyon opposed the report in a speech of an 


hour. 

Mr. Desna said he had been particularly at- 
tentive to the whole of the debates during the 
very lengthy discussion of this important subject, 
and, said he, am ata loss how to understand gen- 
tlemen, or what to conclude from their observa- 
tions. Am Itoconclude that they are really Ameri- 
cans in principle? I wish todoso; and Ihopethey 
are; but it appears somewhat doubtful, or they 
would not tamely give up the honor of their 
country by submitting to Wrench decrees and 
British Orders in Council—that is, by warmly 
advocating the repeal of the embargo, without 
proposing something as a substitute. Do gentle- 
men mean an abject acquiescence to those iniqui- 
tous decrees and Orders in Council? Do gen- 
tlemen mean that that liberty and independence 


that was obtained through the valorous exertions 
of our ancestors, should be wrested from our hands 
without a murmur—that independence, in the 
obtaining of which so much virtue was displayed, 
and so much blood was shed? Do they mean 
that it should be relinquished to our former mas- 
ters without a struggle ? Gentlemen assign asa 
reason why the embargo should be removed, its 
inefficacy—that it has not answered the con- 
templated purpose. Lacknowledgethat asa mea- 
sure of coercion it has not come entirely up to my 
expectations. It has not been as efficient as I ex- 
pected it would have been. But what are the 
reasons why it has not fully come up to the ex- 
pectations of its supporters, as a measure of co- 
ercion? ‘The reasons are obvious to every man 
who is not inimical to the principles of our Gov- 
ernment, and who is not prejudiced against the 
present Administration. Was it not for want of 
unanimity in support of the measure? Was it 
not in consequence of its having been wantonly. 
shamefully,and infamously violated? and perhaps 
winked at by some who are inimical to the prin- 
ciples of our Government ; but who have had ad- 
dress and ingenuity sufficient to procure themselves 
to be appointed to office, and in which situation 
they have obtained a certain influence, and by 
misrépresentations as well as clamorous exertions 
have, in many instances, led the unwary astray, 
and caused the measure to become unpopular in 
some parts of the country? By improper rep- 
resensations and fallacious statements of certain 
prints, apparently, and I might add, undoubtedly, 
hostile to civil liberty and free Government, and 
advocates of British policy; by the baneful op- 
position of British agents and partisans, together 
with refugees or old tories, who still recollect 
their former abject standing, and who have never 
forgiven the American independence, and who, 
in all probability, are doing all in their power at 
this time to assist their master George the Third 
in bringing about colonization and vassalage in 
this happy land—by keeping up party spirit to 
such a height, that the tyrant of the ocean was 
led to believe that he had a most powerful British 
party in the bosom of our country—and that, by 
an extraordinary opposition made to the embargo, 
we would become restless, and could not adhere 
toa suspension of commerec—consequently would 
have to relax, and fall into paying tribute, under 
the Ordersof Council,tothat corrupt Government, 
Britain. These are part of the reasons why the 
embargo, asa measure of coercion, has not proved 
completely efficacious; and had it not heen for 
this kind of conduct, our enemies would have been 
brought to a sense of justice, an amicable adjust- 
ment of differences would have taken place. By 
this iniquitous conduct they have tried to wrest 
from the hands of Government an engine, the 
best calculated ofall others that could have been 
imagined, to coerce our enemies into a sense ot 
justice, and bring about reciprocity of commerce, 
that most desirable object, a system of all others 
the best suited to the peaceful genius of our 
Government. But if it has not been entirely ef- 
ficacious asa measure of coercion, it has been par- 
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ticularly serviceable in many instances—by keep- | 


ing us out of war, which is at all times to be de- 
precated by civilized men, by. preserving our cit- 
jzens from becoming victims of British tyranny 
on board their war ships, and securing an im- 
mense amount of American property, that was 
sailing on the ocean, supposed to amount in value 
to between sixty anda hundred million of dol- 
lars, the principal part of which would inevitably 
have fallen into the voracious jaws of the monster 
of the deep, or into the iron grasp of the tyrant 
Napoleon—by which, if we are involved in war, 
we have preserved the leading sinews, wealth; 
and above all, for preventing us from becoming 
tributary to those piratical depredators, whose in- 
evitable determination is to monopolize the whole 
trade of the world, by which they rob us of. our 
inherent rights. If gentlemen had come forward 
with propositions to adopt anything as a substitute 
for the embargo, that would have prevented us 
from the degradation of submission, or from fall- 
ing into the hands of those monsters of iniquity, 
they no doubt would have met with support. The 
friends of this measure are not so particularly at- 
tached to it, but what they would willingly ex- 
change it for one that was less sorely felt,.less op- 
pressive, and one that would preserve national 
honor, and bring about a redress of grievances ; as 
it was with extreme regret, that they had to resort 
to the measure of the embargo, and which could 
only be warranted by the necessity of the case. 
Lam as anxious for the repeal of the embargo, as 
any gentleman in this House, or perhaps any man 
on the continent, whenever it can be done con- 
sistent with the honor and welfare of the nation. 
The citizens of Kentucky, whom I have the honor 
to represent, feel its effects in common with tbeir 
fellow men throughout the continent; but their 
patriotism is such that they bear it with cheer- 


fulness, and magnanimity, and very justly con- | 


sider it asa preventive of greater evils. I think 
that a retrograde step at this time would have the 
appearance of acquiescence, and be calculated to 
mark the Government with pusillanimity ; there- 


fore I deprecate war, helieving as I do, that in | 


a Government constructed like ours, war ought 
to be the last alternative, so as to preserve national 
honor. .As such it would perhaps be advisable to 
adopt something like'the second resolution that 
is under consideration, which, in addition to the 
embargo, would amount to a complete non-inter- 
course—which if systematically adhered to must 
produce the desired effect. 
will at least give time to make preparations for a 
more energetic appeal, which may provably have 
to be the result. But let it not be understood, 
because l am for avoiding war, as long as it can 
be avoided upon honorable terms, that Í am against 
going to war when it becomes actually necessary. 
No, sir, my life and my property are at all times 
at my country’s command, and I feel no hesita- 
tion in saying that the citizens of Kentucky, whom 
Lhave the honor to represent, would step forward 
with alacrity, and defend with bravery that inde- 
pendence in which they glory, and in the obtain- 
ing of which some of the 


If it should not, it | 


best blood of their an- barrel into my coffers. 


cestors was spilt; for the degradation of tribute 
i they would spurn with manly indignation.. I 
would ever agree to go further. From my pres- 
lent impression, I would agree toa recall of our 
| Ministers from both England and France, and to 
la discharge of theirs; and have no intercourse 
| with the principal belligerents until they learned 
to respect our rights as an independent nation, 
and laid aside that dictatorial conduct which has 
| for years been characteristic of those European 
despots; for I am almost certain, under: exist- 
ing circumstances, that our Ministers in neither 
| Eogland nor France can do us any possible ser- 
vice, and that their Ministers here can, and in all 
| probability do a great deal of harm, by fomenting 
division and keeping up party spirit, at a time, too, 
when unanimity is of the utmost consequence. 
As-to our commerce being driven from the 
ocean, I am not disposed to take a lengthy retro- 
spect, or to examine minutely in order Lo discover 
i whieh of our enemies, England or France, was 
the first aggressor ; it is sufficient for me that both 
France and England have done nearly all in their 
| power to harass and oppress us in every imagi- 
nable way. I am not the apologist of either 
France or England. Iam an American in prin- . 
| ciple. and I trust whenever it is thought necessary 
| to call my energiesinto action I shall prove myself 
i 


to be such, by defending and protecting the rights 
and independence of my own country, from any 
| encroachments, let them come from what quarter 
| they may. By those-iniquitous decrees of France, 
all vessels bound to or from England are deemed 
lawful prize, and if spoken by an English ship 
į they were condemned in the prize courts of France. 
| When a ship arrived in any of the French ports, 

bribery and corruption was practised ; in order to 
succeed in her condemnation a separate exami-. 
nation of the crew would be resorted to, as to the 

events that happened on the voyage ; offers made 

of one-third of the ship and lading as their portion 

| of the prize money, if they would give informa- 

tion of their vessel having touched at any of the 

ports of England, or thatany English cruiser had 

visited her on the voyage. Consequently, by the 

Freneh decrees, all property afloat belonging to 

the Americans was liable to seizure and condem- 
nation. Are gentlemen, possessing the feelings 

| of Americans, prepared to submit to such degra- 

| dation? Are they. prepared to say the embargo 

| shall be raised, while our commerce is subjected 

| to this kind of depredation? I trust not. 

As respects the British Orders in Council, all 
American vessels bound to French ports, or to 
any of the allies of the French, are considered 
good prize in the courts of Britain. England says 
you must not carry on aby trade. to any of the 
| places that I have interdicted, without obtaining 
i my leave—pay me a duty, and then you shall be 
permitted to go to any port—by paying mea trib- 
ute you may trade to any port you please. De- 
grading to freemen! Britain in her goodness 


| says, you shall have the liberty to bring flour from 


the United States of America to England, land 
t, and re-export it, by paying two dollars on every 
On cotton, which is eer- 
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tainly.a very important article, a duty is charged 
on its exportation of about nine pence per pound 
sterling ; nearly equal ‘to the full value of that 
article in the parts of America, where is is- raised, 


exclusive of the import duty, which is two pence. 


in the pound. Therefore, if our traders wish to 
go to the Continent of Europe, the condition is, 
„a tribute must be paid nearly equal to the value 
of the cargo, exclusive of the insurance and risk. 
~ J£ T mistake not, about two-thirds of the cotton 
exported from this country is made use of in Eng 
land; on the balance a tribute must be paid -of 
about nine pence sterling per pound, which is 
about twenty millions of pounds—on a calcula- 
tion the sums will be found to be enormous—purely 
for the liberty of selling cotton; as also high and 
oppressive duties on other articles. If these imposi- 
tions are submitted to, I pronounce your liberties 
- gone—irretrievably lost—a blot madein the Amer- 
ican political character, never to be obliterated. 
No man possessing an American heart will sub- 
mit to the degradation of paying tribute to any 
nation on earth, nor suffer the freemen of Amer- 
ica to be taxed without their consent. “Will gen- 
tlemen say the embargo law must be repealed, 
and suffer our commerce to flow in its usual chan- 


nel, while the decrees of France and the British. 


‘Orders in ‘Council are enforced, by which they 
would not only be liable to seizure and condem- 
nation, but what is more degrading, pay a tribute 
of many millions of dollars annually, too degra- 


‘ding tobethought of with patience 2 We received | 


liberty in its purity from our heroic ancestors—it 
isa duty incumbent on us to transmit it to. poster- 
ty unsullied, or perish-in the undertaking. 

But, sir, it has been said that the people of the 
East would not bear the continuance of the em- 
bargo any longer—that they would force their 
way intrade; hinting, I presume, that they would 
openly rebel against your laws if they were not 
allowed to pursue their usual course in commerce, 
by which they subscribe to those nefarious Orders 
in Council, wliich is tribute of the most degrading 
kind. Who are these people of the East that 
have the hardihood to insinuate anything like 
rebellion against the laws of the land, or that 
would wish to degrade themselves so far as to pay 
tribute? It cannot be the descendants of the he- 
roes of 776, that bravely stepped forth and fought 
against a tyrant for liberty! It cannot be the de- 
scendants of those brave fellows that struggled on 
the brow of Bunker’s Hill for independence! No. 
It must be the descendants of refugees or old tories, 
or otherwise it must be British agents or parti- 
sans; for no man possessing the feeling that an 
American ought to feel, would throw out such 
threats, or degrade himself by coming under trib- 
ute. If patriotism has left the land of freedom— 
if it has taken its flight from the mild and peace- 
ful shores of Columbia—if foreign influence and 
corruption has extended itself so far that the peo- 
ple are disposed to rebel against the Government 
of their country—if the dissemination of foreign 
gold has bad the baneful effect of suppressing all 
noble and patriotic sentiments, it is indeed time 
that foreign intercourse should cease. If the spirit 


of commercial speculation:and-cupidity had sur- 
mounted all patriotism, it is time that more en- 
ergetic measures should be’ resorted to, in order 
thatthe chaff might be separated from the wheat; 
ina word, that traitors might be known. 

< Mr. Neuson said it was. with very considerable 
‘reluctance that he rose to make a few remarks 
on this subject, after the very lengthy and very 


“eloquent discourse of the gentleman from Mary- 


land, (Mr. Kay.) I did not intend, said he, to 
have troubled the:House upon this-question; but 
as Lam a man who generally speaks off-hand, it is 
necessary forme to answer the arguments of any 
gentleman promptly, if I intend to do it at all, 
For this reason [ rise to do away some false im- 
pressions which may have been made by the gen- 
tleman’s eloquence on the House, and on the by- 
standers, in the galleries, for I must say that his 
speech was better calculated for the galleries than 
for the sober members of this House. The gen- 
tleman commenced his argument with stating, 
what Ido not believe, with due submission, is 
true in point of fact, that, although at their last 
session, the Legislature of Maryland passed reso- 
lutions approving the embargo, yet another elec- 
tion having taken place, the present Legislature 
have passed contrary resolutions. 

Mr. Key said he had spoken of the House of 
Representatives of Maryland, and not of the Le- 
gislature. © : ee l 

Mr. Nevson said the House of Representatives 
have, to be sure, passed resolutions bottomed on 
the same principles as those on which the gen- 
tleman himself has spoken, and which I have 
heard echoed in theelcctioncering campaign from 
almost every stamp in the district in which I live. 
Whilst the gentleman was on this subject, I wish 
he had told us of the philipic these resolutions 
got from the Senate of Maryland. The fact is not, 
as I understood the gentleman to say, that the Le- 
gislature of Maryland have passed resolutions dis- 
approving the measures of the Government. But 
the gentleman intimates that the politics of Ma- 
ryland have undergone a great change, and that 


the question which turned out the old members 
of the Legislature in the county where I live, 
was not the embargo system, but a question as to 
a State law. The militia system was the stum- 
bling-block which caused many of theold members 
to be turned out, and thus the opposite party got 
the ascendency in one branch of the Legislature 
of Maryland. But, since that election, another has 
taken place for members of Congress; and how 
has that turned out? Why, sir, that gentleman 
and two other anti-embargoists are elected, whilst 
six men, who have always approved of it, are 
also returned; making six to three. Does this 
prove a change? No, sir. But we have had ano- 
ther election since that. Out of eleven electors, 
nine men are returned as elected who have ap- 
proved this system of measures. Does this prove 
that the embargo was the cause of the change of 
the politics of the Maryland Legislature? I think 
not, sir. i 

But the gentleman has said that the embargo, 


the party formerly uppermost, is now under. Sir, 


| 
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and not the Orders in Council and decrees, has| Mr. NeLson.—!I ask pardon of the gentleman, 
destroyed the commerce of this country. ĮI dojifI misrepresented him; because the gentleman’s 
not know, after all the arguments which I have | argument was quite vulnerable enough, without 
heard, if the gentleman listened with the same | my making it more so than it really was. I did 
attention as I did; how he could- make such an | understand the gentleman to say, and had he not 
assertion. When our ports are blockaded, and all | contradicted me, should still believe so, that the 
the world is against us, so that, if the embargo | honor-of the Republic is precisely that which 
was raised, we could go nowhere with perfect | brings the most riches to the nation. But I ask, 
freedom, can gentlemen say that the embargo has | whether the line of conduct recommended by that 
ruined our commerce? Is it not these acts which | gentleman be such a one as would be proper 
have shut us out from a market? The gentle- | to secure and take careof the independence of the 
man says we may trade to England. Yes, sir, | people? Is it to secure the independence of the 
we may, provided we will pay all such duties as | people, to suffer a foreign nation to impose upon 
she chooses, and go newhcre else. And would! them any terms which it thinks proper? Is it 
not the doing this place us in precisely the same | for the honor or happiness of this nation that we 
situation as we were in before the Revolution ? | should again passunder the yoke of Great Britain? 
England says we may trade with her, paying | Is it for the honor of the nation to remove the 
heavy import and export duties, but says we shall | embargo, without taking any other measure, and 
go nowhere else. If you go anywhere else, she | to bear with every indignity? No, sir; and yet 
says you shall go by England, take a license, and | the gentleman tells you, “ take off the emburgo, I 
pay a duty, and thea you may trade. Is it to be | want no substitute.” I did not suppose; sir, that 
supposed that the people of the United States will | gentlemen who oppose our measures (for I have 
agree to this? Are they reduced to that situa- | great charity for them) would openly tell us to 
tion, that they-will become the vassals of a for- | take off the embargo, and trade as foreign nations 
eign ‘Power—for what? Why, sir, for the pro- | choose to dictate. a 
secution of a trade with that foreign Power, who, | But the gentleman talks about the pressure of 
if her present impositions be submitted to, may | the embargo. That it does press hard is beyond 
cut up our trade in any manner she pleases; for, | doubt. It is an evil thing in itself; something 
through our trade, she will raise a revenue to al- | like the dose a doctor gives us; it is a disagree- 
most an equal amount with the value of your | able thing in itself, but it cures your complaint. 
whole produce carried hence. She leviesa high- | Thus the embargo is a disagreeable thing ; but if 
er tribute on some articles than the article itself | we swallow it, however disagreeable, it may bring 
1s worth, and this trade the gentleman wants to | the political body to health. The gentleman 
pursue. He wants no substitute; “take off the | gilds the pill he would give us; but it isa slow 
embargo,” says he, “and let us trade.” Sir, if we | poison that would creep upon us, and bring on a 
could trade upon equal terms, I, too, should say, | distemper heretofore unknown to us, that sooner 
“take off the embargo, and let us trade.” Butif | or later would carry us to the grave. We take 
we cannot trade, except under the license of a | off the embargo, and trade on their terms; what 
foreign Power, I say it would be ruinous to us. | will be the conseqnence? Will they not forever 
And has it come to this, for all the arguments go | hereafter compel us to trade as they please? Un- 
to this, that the American people, for the sake of | questionably. And is it not better to submit to 
pounds, shillings, and pence, for the sake of hoard- | some inconveniences, eventually to insure a free 
Ang up a few pence, are to give up their independ- | trade? | x eee 
ence,and become vassals of England and France?| The gentleman says that, if produce be offered 
I chear nothing from the gentleman about the | for sale, on condition that the embargo be raised, 
honor of the nation. It would appear as if gen- | it will bring a higher price than if on a certainty 
tlemen on the other side of the House are willing | that the embargo is to be continued. No doubt, 
to sell their country if they can put money in | sir, when the embargo is taken off, a momentary 
their pocket. Take off the embargo, they ery— | spur will be given to exportation ; but how long 
for what? money. Pay tribute—for what? mo-/ will it continue? It will last but a very few 
ney. Surrender your independence—for what? | weeks. Produce will soon be reduced to its proper 
all for money, sir. I trust the people have a dif- | level inthe market. Take flour, for instance, the 
ferent feeling from these gentlemen... The peo- j principal article raised for exportation in the 
ple love money, sir; but they love liberty and | gentleman’s district and mine. It would rise, on 
independence much better. If money had been | a removal of the embargo, to ten or twelve dol- 
the sole object, the Revolution would never have | Jars; and how long would that price last? It 
happened ; and if that be our sole object now, the | would be a thing of a day, and to the people who 
blood spilt and money spent in our Revolution | live in our districts of no sort of consequence; it 
was all in vain. But the gentleman says, that | would be of no benefit but to those who have flour 
our honor is not concerned; that Republics have | at the market ; to the merchants who have bought 
none; that their honor is to pursue that course by | it up at a low price. Before the honest farmer 
which they can make the most money. can bring his produce to market, the great price 
Mr. Key said, that he did not say that the honor | will be all over; and though no embargo affects 
of the nation was money; but that the line of | jt, will be down to its present price, of four or five 
conduct was most honorable which best secured | dollars; so that, although a removal of the em- 
the happiness and independence of the people. | bargo would reduce the price of produce at first, 
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off the embargo. 

But the gentleman says, that the pressure is so 
very greal that some of the States have passed 
laws for suspending executions. I know not what 
has been done in other. States on this subject; nor 
what has been done in my own. If the gentle- 
man has any information on the subject, I should 
like to hear it. A bill was before the House of 
Delegates for that purpose, but I did trust in God | 
that it. would be-unanimously rejected. That 
such a law would pass in Maryland I never had 
an idea, because it is totally unnecessary. There 
are fewer men confined in jail for debt on this 
day than there ever were before for sixteen years 
that I-have been in the practice of the law in 
that State. Noman has gone to jail but those 
who, to use an emphatic expression, have broken 
into jail, who were too idle.to work to pay their 
debts; who would get.a friend to put them into 
jail, if they could get no other; and who stay 
there awhile, and then come out new men. This 
being the case, there can be no reason for shut- 
ting the courts of justice there. 

On the subject of revenue, I can only say that, 
at present; there appears to be no deficiency ot 
money inthe Treasury. It is very certain that, 
if this embargo and non-intercourse system. be 
continued long, our Treasury will run short, and 
we shall have no means of filling it but by loans 
or direct taxation. But I trust and hope that be- 
fore the money already in the Treasury is fairly 
expended, if we pursue our object, we shall get 
over our embarrassments. Rather than pursue 
this subject much further, I would not only arm 
our merchantmen at sea, but our citizens on the 
land, and march to the North and East, and see 
if we could not do them some. injury in return 
for all that we have received from them, even if 
we should do ourselves no good by it. It would 
do me some good to be able to do them some in- 
jury. I confess I do not like this Quaker policy. 
If one man slaps another’s face, the other ought 
to knock him down ; and I hope this will be our 
policy. f . 

But the gentleman says, that the President ree- 
ommended this measure to Congress as a measure 
of precaution. I do believe that, at the time the 
embargo was laid, it was done as a measure of 
precaution, and the President viewed it in that | 
light. After its having answered every purpose 
asa measure of precaution, I am for continuing 
it as a measure of coercion. For, whatever gen- 
tlemen say about turning sugar plantations into 
cotton-fields, if the embargo be rigidly enforced, 
that we shall distress the West Indies very con- 
siderably, I do believe. Iam unwilling to involve 
this country in a war if I can avoid it, but I am 
still more unwilling to take off the embargo and 
embrace the proposition of my colleague; for I 
have no idea of a free trade being permitted to us. 
In any country a war is to be deprecated ; in this 


epends 
e well 
aware that war meets the approbation of the peo- 
ple. We might make many declarations of war 
without effect, unless the people follow us. We 


| try every method to obtain honorable peace; and 


if we-do not succeed, the people will go with us 
heart and hand to war. 

Ishall enter into no caleulations on this sub- 
ject, sir. When the great question is presented 
to us whether we will submit or maintain our in- 
dependence, we must determine either to do one 
or the other: that-nation is not independent 
which carries on trade subject to the will of any 
other Power, Then, to my mind, the only ques- 
tion is, shall we defend ourselves, or shall we sub- 
mit? “And on that question I will make no cal- 
culations. If a man submits, of what use are 
calculations of money, for it may be drawn from 
him at the pleasure of his master? Let us have 
as much trade as we may, if we can only carry 
it on as others please, we need not caleulate about 
money. We shall be poor, indeed ; and, having 
lost our independence, we shall not even have 
money in return forit. But this nation will not 
submit, sir, nor will any man, who isa real Ame- 
rican, advocate such a doctrine. 

As tothe embargo, Mr. N.said, he was not 
wedded to it. If any better system were devised, 
he would give up the present system and embrace 
the better one, let it come whence it would. 

The House adjourned without taking: a ques- 
tion. 


Fripay, December. 9. 


Mr. Lewis presented a petition of the President 
and Directors of the Washington Bridge Com- 
pany, praying a revision and amendment of an 
act passed at the last session of Congress, entitled 
“An act authorizing the erection of a bridge over 
the river Potomac, within the District of Colum- 
bia.”—Referred to the Committee for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Jeremian Morrow, from the Committee 
on the Public. Lands, presented a biil to revive 
and continue the authority of the Commissioners 
of Kaskaskia; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on Monday 
next. i 
An engrossed bill to authorize the President to 
employ an additional number of revenue cutters 
was read a third time: Whereupon, a motion 
was made by Mr. Durett that the said bill be re- 
committed to the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures, farther to consider and report there- 
on to the House: it passed in the negative. 

The main question was then taken, that the 
said bill do pass, and resolved in the affirmative— 
yeas 90, nays 26. as follows: 

Yzas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 


Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah 
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Daniel M. Durell, W 
Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Francis Gard- 


Deane, Joseph Desha, 


ner, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin 
Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, 
William Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Ben- 
jamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, 
Richard M. Johnson, James Kelly, Thomas Kenan, 
Philip B. Key, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
Edward Lloyd, John Love, Robert Marion, William 
McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jun., 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wil- 
son C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Rich- 


ards, Samuel Riker, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, į 


Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Richard Stanford, 
Clement Storer, Peter Swart, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, 
Archibald Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse 
Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Alexander 
Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Naxs—John Campbell, Martin Chittenden, John 
Culpeper, John Davenport, jun., James Elliot, William 
Ely, Barent Gardenier, William Hoge, Richard Jack- 
son, Robert Jenkins, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. 
Loe Livermore, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, Jon- 
athan O. Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Jolin Russell, 
James Sloan, William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, 
Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, 
eae Van Cortlandt, David R. Williams, and Nathan 

ilson. 


Resolved, That the title be, “An act to author- 
ize the President to employ an additional number 
of revenue cutters.” 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act farther to amend the judicial system of the 
United States ;” to which they desire the concur- 
rence of this House. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
unfinished business depending yesterday at the 
time of adjournment—the report of the commit- 
tee still under consideration. 

Mr. D. R. Wititams said: It has become very 
fashionable to apologize to you, sir, for every tres- 
pass which-a gentleman contemplates making on 
the patience of the House, and Ido not know 
but in ordinary cases it may be very proper; but 


the present question is certainly such an one, as | 


exempts every gentleman from the necessity of 


making any apology whatever. . Ishall offer none, | 


and for the additional reason, that I bave given 


to every member who has spoken the utmost of | 


my attention, 

Upon this question, which presents itself in 
every point of view too clear to admit of a single 
doubt; equally unsusceptible of sophistical per- 
version or misrepresentation ; a question which 
involves a political truism, and which is undenied; 
a debate has grown out of it, embracing the whole 
foreign relations of this country. I shall not at- 
tempt to follow the gentlemen in the course which 
they have pursued, but will confine my observa- 
tions to a justification of the embargo, and to the 
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has now become infinitely worse. The offer to 
suspend the embargo laws, for a suspension of the 
Orders in Council, made in a sincere spirit of con- 
| ciliation, has been contemptuously rejected, those 
[enters justified, and an extension of their opera- 
tion threatened: this is a state of things insuffer- 
able. Ata crisis of this sort, the importance of 
which every gentleman acknowledges, I deem it 
proper that every man who feels an ardent love 
of country should come forward to save that coun- 
try. to rescue his sinking parent from the jaws of 
pollution. The effort should be, who shall ren- 
der our common country the most good; who 
will be foremost in the ranks; we.should not 
shrink behind the irresponsible stand of doing 
nothing, ready to raise ourselves upon the mis- 
| takes of others; perhaps, the virtuous misfortunes 
| of our political brothers. Lam willing to take 
| my share of the responsibility of asserting the 
| wisdom of the criginal imposition of the embargo, 

and the correctness of its present and future con- 

tinuance. Gentlemen have been frequently called 

upon, while they make vehement declamation 
| against the embargo, to say what they wish in 
| its stead; they declare the utmost hostility to the 
| measure, and yet they offer no substitute. Can 
| they for one moment forget, that upon this ques- 
| tion,as upon every other national subject, we must 

all hang together or be hung separate! It inevi- 
| tably follows from the organization of our Gov- 
nment, that this is the fact. l l 
I consider the original imposition of the em- 
bargo as wise in a precautionary point of view; 
| and notwithstanding all that has been said, and 
| eloquently said, by the gentleman from Maryland 
| (Mr. Key,) I believe it was called for by the most 
imperious public necessity. Every one must 
know, that had it not been for the embargo, mil- 
| lions of property, and (what is worse) thousands 
of our seamen, must have fallen asacrifice to the 
| cupidity of belligerent cruisers. "No need of eal- 
‘ culations on this subjeet—I shall not stop to enter 
| into onc. I appeal to the common sense of the 

pation and of this House, whether or not, the or- 
ders and decrees were calculated to have swept 
from the ocean all our floating property and sea- 
men. But, no, say gentlemen, the seamen are not 
saved; and here we are amused with the old story, 
d, of the fishermen running away. 
The seamen gone, sir! This isa libel on their 
generous and patriotic natures. Where are they 
gone?. Every man, who ventures such an alle- 
| gation, is bound to prove it; because it is, if true, 
susceptible of proof. Surely, sir, the assertion, 
or even proof, that British or other foreign sea- 


| er 


| new vampe 


| men have left your service, does not establish that 
| American seamen have deserted their country. 


The British seamen gone! Iam glad of it, sir. 


| I wish there had never been one in our service ; 
es if there isan American tar, who would, in 


the hour of peril, desert his country, that he would 
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goalso. The thing is impossible, sir; every ves- | my own heart, I would share with them to the 


sel which has sailed from the United States since 
the imposition of the embargo, has passed under 
such a peculiar review, before the officers of the 
revenue, that had any number of American sea- 
men shipped themselves, proofs of their departure 
might, and certainly would, have been had. Read 
the intelligence from Nova Scotia; it informs us 
that none but English sailors have arrived there. 
I call upon gentlemen then to show how, where, 
and when, an American seaman has left-his coun- 
try, except in the pursuit of his ordinary vocation. 

If the gentleman from Maryland (Mr: Key) 
will apply to his political—I beg pardon—to his 
mercantile barometer, the insurance offices, he 
would find that, after the operation of the Orders 
in Council was known, insurance could not have 
been effected at Baltimore to the continent of Eu- 
rope for 80 per cent., and not at London, on Amer- 
ican property, for 90 guineas percent. The proof 
of this is before me. Does not this prove that so 
much danger existed on the ocean that it was 
next to impossible to’ pass ,without seizure and 
condemnation? : And surely he will not contend 
that this advance of premium was caused by the 
embargo? If the embargo then has saved any- 
thing to the country—and that it has there can be 
no doubt—exactly in the proportion that it has 
saved property and seamen to you, it has lessened 
the ability of the enemy to make war upon you, 
and, what is primarily important, lessened the 
temptation to war. The rich plunder of your in- 
offensive and enlarged commerce, must inevitably 
have gone to swell the coffers which are to sup- 
port the sinews of war against you. The reaction 
thus caused by the embargo, isin your favor, pre- 
cisely to the amount of property and men which 
it has saved to you from your enemies. 

But we are told that the enterprising merchant 
is deprived of an opportunity—of what? Of ru- 
ining himself and sacrificing the industry of others. 
Has any capitalist said he would venture out in 
the present tempest which blackens the ocean? 
No, sir, they are your dashing merchants; spec- 
ulators, who, having nothing to lose, and every- 
thing to gain, would launch headlong on the ocean, 
regardless of consequences. No commerce can 
be now carried on, other than that which is sub- 
servient to the Orders in Council. Iappeal to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Jackson )— 
no man is better informed on this subjeet—would 
he venture his property on the ocean in a trade 
contravening those orders? I would ask him 
further, would Brown and Ives, merchants, as 
remarkable for their prudence as for their enter- 
prise, and for their capital as either; would they 
send their vessels to the Continent of Europe? I 
believe their opinion would corroborate the opi- 
nion of Mr. Gray. ` 

The mercantile distresses have been described, 
with every possible exaggeration, as insufferable. 
T'he real distress, sir, is quite sufficient, without 
any undue coloring. I regret extremely, indeed, 
sir, from my heart and soul, I lament that the 
embargo should be considered as falling heavier 
on the merchant than on the planter. If I know 


last loaf. But compare their situation now with 
what it would have been, if their whole property 
had been swept away. Compare their present 
situation with that which must have been the ne- 
cessary consequence of the seizure of all the float- 
ing, registered tonnage of the United States, and 
which would have happened, but for the embargo, 
Their vessels are now in safety; if the embargo 
had not been laid they would have lost both ves. 
sel and cargo. They must have either imposed 
an embargo on themselves, or exposed their cap- 
ital to total destruction. 

Another reason why I approve of the embargo, 
and which, really to my mind, is a very consol- 
atory reason, is, it has at least preserved us thus 
far from bloodshed. Iam one of those who be- 
lieve the miseries of this life are sufficiently nu- 
merous and pressing without increasing either 
their number or pungency by the calamities in- 
separable from war. If we had put the question 
to every man in the nation, the head of a family, 
whether we should go to war, or lay an embargo, 
(the only choice we had,) nineteen out of twenty 
would have voted for the embargo. I believe, sir, 
the people of the United States confiding their 
honor and national character to your guardian- 
ship, would this day decide the same question in 
the same way. The people have nothing to gain 
by war, nothing by bloodshed; but they have 
everything to lose. From this reason results an- 
other, equally satisfactory ; we are still free from 
an alliance with either of the belligerents. Upon 
a loss of peace inevitably follows an alliance with 
one of these two Powers. I would rather stake 
the fate of the nation on a war with both, than 
ally with either. No, sir, I never will consent to 
rush into the polluted, detestable, distempered 
embraces of the whore of England, nor truckle 
at the footstool of the Gallic Emperor. 

But the embargo has failed, it has been tri- 
umphantly asserted on one side of the House, and 
echoed along the vaulted dome from the other. 
If it has, itis no cause of triumph; no, indeed, 
sir; but it is a cause of melancholy feelings to 
every true patriot, to every man who does not re- 
joice in the wrongs of his country. Why has 
the measure failed of expected success? The 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Key) used an ar- 
gument incomprehensible to me, as an argument 
in his favor; on my side it is indeed invincible, 
He has established, it was the evasions of the 
laws which prevented their being effectual. He 
tells you that certain evaders of the laws have so 
risen up in opposition to them, that the President 
of the United States was obliged to issue his Proe- 
lamation in April last; that this proclamation 
told the British Cabinet the people had rebelled 
against the embargo—but I will pass over the 
subject; it imposes silence on me, because it must 
speak daggers to the hearts of some men. 

My friend from Virginia (Mr. Ranpoues) urged 
one argument against the embargo, which, to be 
sure, isa most serious one. He asked if we were 
prepared to violate the public faith? I hope not, 
sir. I beg to be excused for asking him (for I 
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know he scorns submission as much as any man) | the Father of their Country submitted then to 


if submission wil! pay the public debt? ‘To that 
geotleman’s acute and comprehensive mind, the 
deleterious consequences of the present system 
of the belligerents to our interests, must be glow- 
ing, self-evident. He will see that their present 
measures carry destruction to the most valuable 
interests, and are subversive of the most sacred 
rights of the people; and if they are submitted 
to, everything dear to an American must be af- 
flicted with the slow, lingering, but certain ap- 
proaches of consumption. I had rather go off at 
once. I have no opinion of a lingering death. 
Rather than the nation should be made to take 
this yoke, if so superlative a curse can be in store 
for us, may the hand of Heaven first annihilate 
that which cannot be nurtured into bonor. I 
had much rather all should perish in one glorious 
conflict, than submit to this, so vile a system. 
But we are told, that the embargo itself is sub- 
mission. Indeed, sir! Then with all my heart, I 
would tear it from the statute book, and leave a 
black page where it stood. Is the embargo sub- 
mission? By whom is it so called? By gentle- 
tlemen who are for active offence? Do these 
gentlemen come forward and tell you that the 
embargo is submission? No such thing, sir. My 
memory deceives me, if any man who voted for 
the embargo thinks it submission. They are the 
original opponents of the embargo who call it 
submission,and who, while they charge you with 
the intention, are by every act and deed practis- 
ing it themselves. It is incorrect, sir. Every gen- 
deman who has spoken, and who has told you 
that the embargo is submission, has acknowledged 
the truth of the resolution under consideration ; 
it has not been denied by a single individual. 
Suppose then we were to change its phraseology, 
and make it the preamble to a resolution for re- 
pealing the embargo, it will then read: whereas 
“the United States cannot without a sacrifice of 
‘their rights, honor, and independence. submit to 
' the late edicts of Great Britain.” Therefore re- 
solved, that the embargo be repealed, and com- 
merce with Great Britain permitted. Do these 
two declarations hang together, sir? That. be- 
cause we cannot submit to the edicts of the belli- 
gerents, we will therefore open a free trade with 
them ? The first part of the proposition is true. 
no man has denied it; the addition which I have 
made to it then, is the discordant part,and proves 
the embargo is not submission. I wish to know 
of gentlemen, whether trading with the belliger- 
ents, under their present restrictions on commerce, 
would not be submission? Certainly, sir. Is then 
a refraining from so doing, submission? In a 
word, is resistance submission? Was the em- 
bargo principle coositered submission in the days 
of tne stamp act? Did the nation call it submis- 
sion when it was enacted un er General Wash- 
ington ? Was itso considered by the Republicans, 
when resorted to for redress against the primary 
violations in 17932 Or was it ever contended 
that had not the embargo been raised. the terms 
of Jay’sttreaty would have been worse? Do gen 
tlemen of the “old school” undertake to say that 
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George II? hope not, sir. If the embargo was 
not submission under George Washington, itis not 
under Thomas Jefferson. Again, I ask, were the 
principlesof theembargo submission in 1774-73-62 
But it has been replied, it is not meet that the 
remedies of that day should be applied to the 
present case. Why not, sir? The disease was 
the same; and lest gentlemen have forgotten 
what it was, I will tell them how the old Con- 
gress described it: “ You exercised unbounded 
“sovereignty over the sea, you named the ports 
‘and nations to which alone our merchandise 
‘ should be carried, and with whom alone weshould 
: trade.” Draw the parallel, sir, and if the remedy 
of that period will not suit the present crisis, let 
us look out for others. I will not stop here; Iam 
willing to go further ; I would carry fire and sword 
into the enemy’s quarters; but I would first ex- 
haust every means to preserve peace. 

You will excuse me, sir, for giving an opinion 
in this place, which, perhaps, some gentlemen may 
think, does not result from the subject immedi- 
ately before us. I will tell you what description 
of people in the United States are most anxious 
that the embargo should not be repealed. It is a 
new sect. sir, sprung up among us—ultra-feder- 
alists. They are the persons, in my belief, who 
are most desirous the embargo should he contin- 
ued. They see that upon its removal a war with 
Great Britain follows. An alliance with her is 
the object nearest their hearts—not a resistance of 
the wrongs and insults practised by her. If this 
embargo be submission, if non-intercourse be sub- 
mission, if a prompt preparation for war be sub- 
mission, I ask them what is it to sit still and do 
nothing? Do you mean to submit? Come out 
and tell the nation whether you will or wili not 
resist the Orders in Council—let us know it—it is 
desirable that we should know it—it will conduce 
to the public weal. 

I, for one, sir. will vote to continue the embargo, 
because I do still consider ita coercive measure—~ 
as the most deadly weapon we can use against 
Great Britain. I am induced to consider it so, 
when I take a view of what is the nature of our 
products—what is the nature of her exports and 
imports—what is the nature of her wants, and 
what her capacity and means of supply. Look at 
the West Indies, where the embargo has a decided 
ascendency over every other measure you can 
adopt. You will find ihar her colonial and navi- 
gation system has, in that quarter, never been 
maintained since the Revolution. Perhaps I ought, 
in presuming to speak further about the West la- 
dies, to apologize to the gentleman from Mary- 
land. (Mr. Key.) not indeed for his very courtty 
conduct, because if a man is ignorant, he does not 
like to be told of it. The gentleman will be pleased 
to pardon me. if I blunder on in wy ignorant way, 
and talk a little more of that part of the world. 
(Mr. Key explained that he had not intended any 
reference to the gentleman from South Carolina 
in his remarks.] fam extremely obliged to the 
gentleman for his explanation. Etertaining great 


wots 


respect for his talents, Lam happy to find, upon 
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such authority, the charge is neither applicable | 


nor intended. The colonial system has been al- 
ways regarded as essential to all the vital inter- 
ests of Great Britain. Every relaxation of that 
system has excited murmurs and great discontent 
in the mother country, and yet they have been 
constantly produced-by the wants of the colonies. 
Would they have been permitted in favor of the 
United States, could those wants be supplied from 
any other quarter? I must contend, then, that 
their profitablé existence depends upon an inter- 
course with the United States, notwithstanding 
everything which has been said to the contrary. 
I do not mean to involve the idea. of absolute 
starvation ; much less to insinuate that the em~ 
bargo is so coercive as to humble Great Britain 
at our feet; far from it—but I do say, from the 
nature of their products, their profitable existence 
depends upon us. There are not contained within 
the whole British Empire at this time, whatever 
there may have been previous to the American 
. Revolution, supplies for the home and colonial 
consumption. Will gentlemen tell us from whence 
they are to procure the principal articles of provi- 
sions and lumber? I might rest the argument in 
safety on ‘these articles alone; these are essential, 
and of our*produce. All the evasions of the em- 
bargo. have been made with a view to that sup- 
ply; enforce-it, and. from whence: will they pro- 
cure the article of lumber? It bears a higher 
price and is more scarce in Great Britain, even in 
ordinary times, thah in the Wést Indies. The 
opinion that Nova Scotia and Canada were 
adequate to thatsupply, has been long since aban- 
doned. The articles of their produce require a 
constant supply of our materials, some of them 
cannot be procured from any other part of the 
world ; of the lumber received, we have hereto- 
fore furnished ninety-nine parts out of one hun- 
dred. But we are told they can raise corn. Who 
denies it? ,1 will grant to gentlemen all they ask 
on that point, and add, too, that their corn is ac- 
tually more valuable per bushel than that of this 
country ; but when their labor and industry is 
directed to that object, what’becomes of their 
cotton, sugar, aod coffee cultivation? What be- 
comes. of the immense revenues derived from 
those-sources? Gentlemen must not forget that 
at least one-third of her revenue accruing from 
commerce, is derived: from the West. India trade 
alone. Ido not know that I should be wrong, if 
I were to say from sugar and coffee only. If you 
drive them to the cultivation of corn for subsist- 
ence, they must necessarily abandon the cultiva- 
tion of their most valuable staples. And do gen- 
tlemen believe Great Britain is willing to sacrifice 
all these considerations toa refusal to do you jus- 
tice? We do not require justice, for all we ask 
of her is to abstain from plundering us. We say 
to her “hands off;” we wish not to come into 
collision with you; let us alone. These sacrifices 
will not be much longer hazarded, unless indeed 
she is deluded into a belief that she has sufficient 
influence, in this country, to excite disaffection 
and insurreetion, and thereby remove the cause of 
pressure, 


Another objection with me to removing the 
embargo, is, it will betray a timid, wavering, in- 
decisive policy. If you will stady the sentiments 
contained in Mr. Canning’s note, you will find 
they. afford a lesson. of instruction, which you 
ought tò learn and practise upon. “To this uni- 
‘versal combination His Majesty has opposed a 
‘temperate, but a determined retaliation upon the 
‘enemy ; trusting, that a firm resistance would 
t defeat their project; but knowing that the smallest 
“concession would infallibly encourage a perseve- 
trance in it.” I beg the House to draw instruction 
from this otherwise detestable*paper—it preaches 
a doctrine to which J hope we shall become 
proselytes. Asteady perseverance in our measures 
will assist us, almost as much as the strength of 
them. : 

I conceive the supplies necessary for the main- 
tenanee of the war with Spain and Portugal will 
fairly come into the calculation. It has become 
the duty and interest of Great Britain to maintain 
the cause of Spain and Portugal—she has made 
itso. Where will those supplies be drawn from? 
Does she produce them. at home? Certainly 
not; for it cannot be forgotten that the average 
importation of flour alone at Liverpool is ninety 
thousand barrels annually. The Baltic is closed 
against her. The demand must-be great; for 
Spain and Portugal.in times of peace have regu- 
larly imported grain for their own consumption, 
And here I will observe, there is no attribute in 
my nature which induces me to take sides with 
those who contend for a choice of masters. So 
far as théy are fighting for the right of self-gov- 
ernment, God send them speed ; but’at this pecu- 
liar crisis J think it extremely important that our 
sympathies should not be enlisted on the side of 
either of the contending parties. I would, there- 
fore, from Spain and Portugal withhold our sup- 
plies, because through them we coerce Great 
Britain. 

But that pressure which Great Britain feels 
most, is most alive'to,isat home. The last crop. 
is short, and injured in harvesting; wheat is four- 
teen shillings the bushel, and rising. Her millions 
of poor must be supplied with bread, and what has 
become almost equally important, she must fur- 
nish employment to her laborers and manufac- 
turers. Where can the necessary supply of cotton 
be procured? For, thank God! while, we are 
making a sacrifice of that article, it goes to the 
injury of Great Britain, who oppresses. us, and 
whose present importation is not equal to one-half 
her ordinary consumption. If the manufacturer 
is to be thrown out of employ, till that raw mate- 
rial which is now the hypothesis of the day, is 
produced from Africa, the ministry who are the 
cause of it will not Jong rule the destinies of that 
nation. No, sir, I am not alarmed about supplies 
of cotton from Africa. Nor aml to be frightened 
out of the embargo by a fear of being supplanted 
in the market, from that quarter; they must be 
but little read indeed in political economy, who 
can dread a competition with barbarians, ia the 
cultivation of the earth. l 

Another strong inducement with this House to 
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continue and enforce the embargo, is, that while | moderation,) to trade with the French colonies, 
it presses those who injure us, it preserves the | taking care. at the same time, to force a direction 
nation in peace. I see no other honorable course | of that trade in a channel which could not fail to 
in which peace can be maintained. Take what- yield-a tributary supply to her exchequer. She 
ever other project has been hinted at, aud war in- | bas now interdicted, by orders secretly issued, that 
evitably results. While we can procrastinate the | commerce also. The language of Cochrane’s 
miseries of war, 1 am for procrastinating 3. we proclamation cannot be misunderstood. Whata 
thereby gain the additional advantage of waiting | harvest he would have reaped from the robbery of 
the events in Europe. The true interests of this | your merchantmen, had the embargo been raised, 
country can be found only in peace. Among |as was expected by-the British Cabinet, at the 
many other important considerations, remember, | commencement of the session. The Orders in 
that moment you go to war, you may bid adieu | Council would have taken all your property going 
to every prospect of discharging the national debt. | to continental Europe, and those of the Admiralty 
The present war of all others should be avoided ; | would have swept the West India traders. 1 be- 
being without an object, no man can conjecture | lieve the idea of enjoying a free trade to Spain 
its termination; for as was most correctly observed | and Portugal is altogether illusory. Mr. Can- 
by my friend, (Mr. Macon,) the belligerents fight | ning has told us, not tn totidum verbis, but cef- 
everybody but one another. Every object for | tainly in effect, that we should be permitted to 
which the war wasoriginally begun and continued | trade with those countries, only under the Orders 
to 1806, has since that time become extinct. The |in Council. In answer to the proposition made 
rupture in the negotiations of that day was made | by Mr. Pinkney to suspend the embargo as to 
not on points affecting directly the British inter- | Great Britain, for a suspension of the Orders in 
est, but grew out of the indirect concern She felt | Council as to the United States, the British Min- 
in maintaining those. urged by Russia, which | ister replied in the most peremptory manner pos- 
Power, having since declared war against Great | sible. Here let me observe, that had that sus- 
Britain, has obliterated the then only existing ob- | pension been agreed to, the embargo would have 
ject of the war: Embark in it when you please, | co-operated with the Orders in Council against 
it will not procure you indemnity for the past; |France. It would have been even much more 
and your security for the future must ultimately | efficacious than those orders, inasmuch as our 
depend on the same promises, which you can ob- | own regulations would have interdicted all com- 
tain by peaceable means. I have no disposition, | merce with France. The professed object of the 
sir, to hazard the interest of my country ia a cou- | Orders in Council, retaliation on the enemy; can- 
flict so undefined, so interminable! not therefore be real—they originated, as they 

But, say gentlemen, it is certainly not submis- | have been executed, in a spirit of deadly hostility 
sion to trade to those ports which ‘the edicts of the | against us. Tat the operation of those orders 
belligerents have not prohibited us from trading | would be extended to Spain and Portugal, should 
with. -Granted—I will not enter intoa calculation | the embargo be repealed in part, I infer from this 
on the subject, as-to how much importance the | positive assertion of the British Secretary. “It 
trade would be of to us. The chairmam of the |‘ is not improbable, indeed, that some alterations 
Committee of Ways and Means has told you it |* may be made in the Orders in Couneil, as they 
would be contemptible in amount; but, sir, I say | ‘are at present framed; alterations calculated 
this, because I consider it expedient to continue [e not to abate their spirit or impair their principle, 
the embargo, to withhold our supplies from those |‘ but to adapt them more exactly to the different 
who need them, I will not permit you to go to} ‘state of things which has fortunately grown up 
those. countries. Repeal the embargo in part! |‘ in Europe, and to combine all practicable retief 
No, sir. Give merchants one single spot any where |‘ to neutrals with a more severe pressure upon 
out of the jurisdiction of your own country, as | “the enemy.” Here is not only a denial of sus- 
large as the square of this House, and they would | pension, but a threat, that alterations will be made 
carry away the whole of our surplus produce. | (no doubt in tender mercy to us.) not to abate 
Give them alittle island on which to place the | their spirit, but to adapt their operation more ex- 
fulcrum of their lever, and Archimedes like, they | tensively to our ruin. What is the state of things 
will move your whole trade. Let them go to | alluded to? _Letevery gentleman who seeks after 
Demarara, to Gottenburg, or any other burg, and | truth, candidly inquire for himself, what is the 
it is to the whole world. But the trade to Spain | state of things which Mr Canning considers has 
and Portugal has been held up as highly profita- | so fortunately grown up in Europe. Can it be 
ble to the merchants of the United States. The| anything but the revolutions in Spain and Por- 
gentlemen who venture this opiniun have not,{tugal? If the Orders in Council are not to be 
perhaps, considered the subject with all the atten- | impaired, but their operation rendered more ap- 
tion it is entitled to. It appears to me to be de- | plicable to the present state of things, a fortiori, 
monstrable from the documents, and the knowl- j you are to be cut off from the south of Kurope, 
edge of circumstances which we possess, that tin the same manner as you are from France and 
Great Britain, with the extension of plunder the | her dependencies. And are you ready to repeal 
Orders in Council warranted, is not satisfied. She | the embargo under such a threat as this? ‘This 
was not content that she had laid a snare whereby | note, sir, ts sarcastic to the last degree; in it I 
she intercepted our whole commerce to Europe. | read insult added to the atrocious injuries my 
She then permitted us (no doubt from extreme ! country has received; there is but one part of it 
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which can be looked at with patience, and that is 
the valuable admonition F have read. pa 

Some gentlemen: have gone into a discussion 
of the propriety of encouraging manufactures in 
this country.” Lheard, with regret the observa- 
tions ofthe gentleman from Virginia, on this sub- 
ject. I will be excused by him for offering my 
protest against those sentiments. I am for no 
high. protecting duties in favor of any description 
of men in this country. Extending to him the 
equal protection of the law, Fam for keeping the 
manufacturer on the same footing with the agri- 
culturist, Undersuch a-system, they will increase 
precisely in that proportion which will essentially 
advance the public good. So far as your revenue 
system has protected the interests of your mer- 
chants, I am sincerely rejoiced; but I can con- 
sent to no additional imposition of duty, by way 
of bounty to one description of persons, at the 
expense of another, equally meritorious. I de- 
plore most sincerely the situation into which the 
unprecedented state of the world has thrown the 
merchant. A gentleman from Massachusetts has 
said, they feel all ‘the sensibility for the mercan- 
tile interest, which we feel fur a certain species 
of property in the Southern. States.. This ap- 
peal is understood, and I well remember, that 
some of their representation were among the first 
who felt. for our distressing situation, while dis- 
cussing the bill to prohibit the importation. of 
slaves. . I feel-all the sympathy for that interest 
now, which was felt for us then; but I ask if it is 
not sound policy to encourage the patriotism of 
our merchants to support sull longer the sacri- 
fices, which the public exigencies call for, with 
spirit and resolution? If they should suffer most 
from. our present situation, it is for their im- 
mediate advantage that we are contending. I 
must. be allowed in continuation to say, that, al- 
though I do not profess to be one of the exclusive 
protectors of commerce, Iam as willing to defend 
certain rights of the merchant, as the rights of 
the planter, Thus far I will go; I will assist in 
directing the physical strength of the nation to 
the protection of that commerce which properly 
grows out of the produce of the soil; but no fur- 
ther. Nor am I therefore disposed to limit the 
scene of his enterprise. Go upto Mocha, through 
the Dardanelles, into the South seas. Search 
for gums, ‘skins, and gold, where and when you 
please ; but take care, it shall be at your own 
risk. If you get into brvils and quarrels, do 
not call upon me, to leave my plough in the field, 
where Iam toiliog for the bread my children must 
eat, or starve, to fight your battles. 

It has been generally circulated throughout the 
Eastern States, in extracts of letters, said to be 
from members of Congress, (and which I am cer- 
tainly sorry for, because it has excited jealousies, 
which I wish to see allayed,) that the Southern 
States are inimical to commerce. So faras South 
Carolina is coneerned in the general implication, 
Ido pronounce this a gross slander, an abominable 
falsehood, be tbe authors whom they may. The 


Will gentlemen be surprised when I tell them 
South Carolina is interested, by the suspension of 
our tradè, in the article of‘cotton alone, to an 
amount greater than the whole revenue of the 
United States? Wedo make a sacrifice, sir; I 
wish itcould be consummated. I should rejoice to 
see this day all our surplus cotton, rice, flour and 
tobacco burnt. Much better would it be to de- 
stroy it ourselves, than to pay a tribute on it to 
aay foreign’ Power. Such a national offering, 


‘caused by the cupidity and oppression of Great 


Britain, would convince her, she could not hum- 
ble the spirit of freemen, From the nature of 
her products, the people of South Carolina can 
have no interest unconnected and at variance 
with commerce. They feel for the pressure on 
Boston, as much as for that on Charleston, and 
they have given proofs of that feeling. Upona 
mere calculation of dollars and cents—I do from 
my soul abhor such a calculation where national 
rights are concerned—if South Carolina could 
thus stoop to calculate, she would see that she has 
no interest in this question—upon a calculation of 
dollars and cents, which I repeat, I protest. against, 
it is perfectly immaterial to her whether her 
cotton, rice, and tobacco, go to Europe in English 
or American vessels. No, sir, she spurned a sys» 
tem which would export her produce at the ex- 
pense of the American merchant, who ought to 
be her carrier. When a motion-was made last 
winter for that kind of embargo, which the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Key) was in favor 
of; for he says he gave his advice to do that very 
thing, which if adopted would cut up the navi- 
gation interest most completely, (an embargo on 
our ships and vessels only ;) South Carolina 
could have put money in her pocket, (another fa- 
vorite idea with the gentleman,) by selling her 
produce to foreigners at enormous prices; her 
representatives here unanimously voted against 
the proposition; and her Legislature, with a mag- 
nanimity I wish to see imitated throughout the 
United States, applauded that vote—they too 
said they would unanimously support the em- 
bargo, at the expense of their lives and fortunes. 
She did not want an embargo on our ships, and 
not on produce. No, sir; she knows we are linked 
together by one common chain—break it where 
you will, it dissolves the tie of union. She feels, 
sir, a stroke inflicted on Massachusetts, with the 
same spirit of resistance that she would one on 
Georgia. The Legislature, the representatives of 
a people with whom the love of country is indi- 
genous, told you unanimously, that they would 
support the measures of the General Government. 
Thank God, that Iam the Representative of such 
a State, and that its representatives would not ac- 
cept of a commerce, even at the advice of the 
gentleman from Maryland, which would profit 
themselves at the expense of their Eastern breth- 
ren. Feeling these sentiments, I cannot but say, 
in contradiction to what fell from the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Guotson,) I should deplore 
that state of things which offers to the merchant 


State of South Carolina is now making a most { the lamentable alternative, beggary or the plough. 


magnanimous sacrifice for commercial rights. 


I would say to the merchant, in the sincerity of 
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my heart, bear this pressure with manly fortitude, 
if the embargo fails of expected benefit, we will 
avenge your cause. I do say so, and believe the 
nation will maintain the assertion. 

It is with reluctance I feel compelled, before I 
resume my seat, to make a few observations in 
reply to what fell from the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Key) yesterday. The gentleman com- 
menced his address by contradicting the state- 
ments made by a gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and my worthy friends from Virginia and Geor- 
gia (Messrs. RanpoLen and Trovr.) He told 
you their districts could not feel the embargo 
most, as it was in his the sufferings were most 
severe. Ishall not waste the time of the House 
by an inguiry into the truth of this assertion ; nor, 
sir, will I enter into a competition of this sort. 
Taim ata distinction far more glorious. The State 
I represent in part, bears the embargo the best. 
This itis my pride to boast of. There, sir, there 
are no murmurs, no discontent at the exertions of 
Government to preserve the rights of the nation. 
And as long as respect for the honor, and a-hope 
of the salvation of the country exists, so long will 
they bear it, press as hard as it may. 

The gentleman told you, in speaking of the 
Maryland elections, that the film is removed from 
the eyes of the people, and that in discerning 
their true interests, they saw it was the embargo, 
and not the Orders in Council, which oppresses 
them. He must feel confident indeed in the know- 
ledge that he is two years in advance of his con- 
stituents, or he would not have ventured such an 
assertion. [Mr. Key explained that he had said 
the film was removed, and the people saw that 
their distress. arose more. from the embargo than 
from the Orders in Council.] Mr. Winurams 
continued: I have no intention to misrepresent 
the gentleman, but I understood him to say that 
the Orders in Council did not affect the conti- 
nental market, but the Berlin decree; that the 
embargo caused all the pressure at home; that 
the Orders in Council had no part in producing 
that measure, and therefore I infer as his opinion, 
that the Orders in Council have not injured us. 
[Mr. Key said that the few observations which 
he had made on this subject, were in reply to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. G. W. Camp- 
BELL, ) that the people should be no longer deluded. 
In answer to this Mr K., said he had observed 
that the people were-not deluded—that the film was 
removed from their eyes, and that he then had 
gone on to show that the depression of produce 
arose from the embargo. But that he never had 
meant to say that the Berlin decree and Orders in 
Council were not injurious, because they lopped 
off a large portion of our commerce.] 

I understood the gentleman to say (observed 
Mr. W.,) that it was very strange we would not 
trast our merchants upon the subject of the em- 
bargo, who were the best judges. 1 wish to rep- 
resent the gentlemen’s sentiments correctly, and 
shall not consider him impolite, if I have mis- 
tated him, should heagain stop me. Why, sir, is 
ìt strange? Are the merchants the guardians of 
the public honor? This I cunceive to be the pe- 
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culiar province of Congress, because to it alone 
has the Constitution confided the power to declare 
war. Will the gentleman trust the merchants 
with the guardianship of his own honor? No, 
sir, he chooses to protect it himself. And would 
he advise the nation to pursue a course-disgraceful, 
and to which he would not expose himself? I 
will not trast the merchants in this case, nor any 
other class of men; not being responsible for the 
national character, they will trade anywhere, 
without regard to principle. So true is this, Des- 
salines felt no uneasiness when informed of the 
law prohibiting all intercourse with St. Domingo; 
he replied, “hang up a bag of coffee in hell, and 
the American merchant will go after it.” Iam 
not sure: that, in the evasions of the embargo, 
some of them. have not already approached near 
its verge: certain I am, that, in a fair commerce, 
such is the enterprise and perseverance of their 
character, they will drive their trade as far as it. 
can be driven. No, sir, I will not trust the mer- 
chant now, because he would do the very thing 
which the gentleman seems to wish, trade under 
the Orders in Council. 

The embargo should be removed, because, says 
the gentleman, it has operated as a bounty to the 
British trade. I should be disposed to doubt this, 
if for no other reason than a knowledge of who 
advocates its removal. Before the embargo was 
laid, agricultural labor in the British West India 
islands, particularly on sugar estates, could scarce- 
ly support itself. I refer the gentleman to the 
documents printed by order of Parliament, and 
the memorials of the agent of Jamaica. He will 
find that the planters are in a distressed situation, 
not from their failure in the cultivation of the soil, 
but from the enormous duties on their produce in 
the mother country. Are the extravagant prices, 
of articles of the first necessity, superadded to 
their former embarrassments, to operate asa boun- - 
ty on their trade? Ishould be extremely grat- 
ified if the gentleman will inform us, what would’ 
have been the amount of bounty on the trade, if 
evasions of the embargo had not taken place. If 
the price of flour has been sixty dollars per barrel, 
and otber articles in proportion, what would have 
been the price, had there been-no evasions of the 
law? They could not have been procured at all: 
and yet. we are told the embargo is a bounty on 
British trade! When the gentleman was, I had 
like to have said, justifying the Orders in Coun- 
cil, he should have favored us with a vindication 
of the smuggling proclamation also. Such a de- 
gree of corruption and of immorality never be- 
fore, in any one paper, disgraced a civilized nation. 
The citizens of a country, at peace and in amity, 
enticed to evade their own laws! Is such an act 
calculated to induce the belief that the embargo 
operates as a bounty on British trade ? 

I shall not enter upon another question stirred 
by the gentleman, the constitutionality of the em- 
bargo law; the subject has become so stale, that 
even he could scarcely make it interesting. It 
has been laid asleep—a solemn adjudication has 
taken place and putitatrest. But the gentleman 
will excuse me for observing he made a most un- 
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fortunate: allusion in the course of his argument. 
He said it was strange that, not having the power 
delegated to us to tax exports, we should under- 
take to prohibit them. The Orders in Council, 
which if the gentleman did not justify, he was 
certainly very tender of, do exercise that very 
power of taxing our exports, which by the Con- 
stitution: we are prohibited, and that too when 
they are destined to a government equally sover- 
` eign and independent with that of Great Britain. 
We have been referred by the gentleman to the 
history of the Revolution, and after a kind of en- 
comium on the resources of Great Britain, the 
triumphs of her navy and her present imperious 
attitude, he demanded to know if we can expect 
she will yield to us now, when during the Revo- 
lution she maintained a war against the whole 
world, ‘at the same time that she kept us at bay 
seven years and succeeded with every nation but 
her own sons—will she truckle at our feet now? 
The gentleman knows we do not seek to make 
her truckle at our feet; we wish her no injury ; 
we ask of her no boon whatever; we only entreat 
her to let us‘alone; to abstain from wanton, un- 
provoked acts of oppression. What is the object 


of this language? Is it-to tell us she never will. 


' redress our’ wrongs; or is it to divert us from a 
prosecution of our rights? The contest was very 
different with her at that time, from what it is 
now. She then contended against the dismem- 
berment of her Empire. 
she values the principles of her Orders in ‘Coun- 
cil, as she did the sovereignty of her colonies? 
What will the gentleman discover, by examining 
the history of the period he referred to? Eng- 
land, at that time, when France, Spain, Holland, 
and the United States, were opposed to her, when 
the armed neutrality in the north of Europe assail- 
ed her, when all these brought the principle of em- 
bargo to bear upon her, was nearer ruin than she 
ever was before or since. Irefer him to Playfair’s 
tables for the year 1781; there he will find the 
very principle proven, for which we are now con- 
tending. Does Great Britain now prize the plun- 
der of your merchantmen, theimpressment of your 
seamen, insult to your national flag, as much as 
she did the sovereignty of the soil? Certainly 
not; and yet she must, precisely the same, or she 
will not hold out now as she did then. When I 
recollect that her necessary annual expenditure 
is greater than the gross rent of all the landed 
property in her kingdom; that the armed neu- 
trality affected her so materially, that the same 
principle is brought into operation again; that by 
withholding our custom, our supplies, our raw 
materials, we must necessarily destroy a large 
portion of her revenue, I cannot but hope, she 
will see her own interest in redressing our injuries. 
This is all we contend for, allow the experiment 
to be made; if not, at least propose some better 
remedy. i 


Will the gentleman say | 


! produce, whieh according 


We were informed by the gentleman, that it 
was the Berlin decree, and not the Orders in Coun- 
cil, had destroyed our trade to the Continent of 
Europe. Here too we are directly at points,— 
The gentleman has not made himself master of 
his case, or has totally mistaken his evidence, Į 
hold a document in my hand which, perhaps, the 
gentleman may object to, as coming from the op- 
position party in Great Britain; it is the deposi- 
tions of sundry merchants of great wealth and 
respectability, taken before the British House of 
Lords, on the subject of the Orders in Council. 
Here Mr. W., read from the depositions the fol- 
lowing questions and answers: i 

“Tf the American embargo were removed, and the 
Orders in Council still continued in force, in that case 
would the witness resume his shipments ? 

“To a very small amount, 

“For what reason ? 

“ Because I do conceive, that there would be such 
great impediments, indeed a total annihilation of trade 
from the United States of America to the Continent 
of Europe, that I could not expect to receive any re- 
turns for the goods I sent out; and another reason 
‘would be, my apprehension that a war between the 
United States and this country would be the conse- 
quence of those Orders in Council. 

“ What is the reason that the Orders in Council 
prevent the witness sending our cotton goods in ships 
in ballast ? 

“J believe I stated. my apprehension that they might 
produce a war between the two countries; another 
reason was, I could not expect to get remittances, and 
a total annihilation of the trade between the United 
States of America and the Continent of Europe, from 
whence a great part of my remittances must be derived. 

“Ifthe American embargo in general weré taken 
off, and the Orders in Council to be continued, would 
his trade in that case revive ? 

«I certainly should feel no inducement to export 
goods to America while the orders continued. 

“Why not? 

“TI should apprehend that hostilities between this 
country and America would be the consequence of 
continuing the Orders in Council. 

“ Would the Orders in Council have any other effect 
as to discouraging the trade? : 

“They would have considerable effect in regard to 
our remittances. 

“In what manner? 

“By bringing all the produce of America to this 
country, they must occasion such a vast glut in the 
market, that the produce would be worth little or no- 
thing. 

“In what degree would it affect the dealers in those 
commodities brought to this country, as to their remit- 
tances to this country ? 

“The consequence I apprehend would be, that great 
| part of the bills must go back protested; because the 
| produce, for which the bills are drawn, would sell for 
‘ scarcely the value of the freight and charges. 
|} «Does the witness conceive, from his knowledge of 
i the American trade, that if the whole of the American 
to an average of years had 


But said the gentleman, at the close of the | been carried to the Continent of Europe, and to Great 
Revolutionary war, we alone triumphed over the | Britain, was now to be imported into Great Britain 
arms of Great Britain; defeat befell all the rest ! alone, and the Orders in Council to continue; whether 


of the world. I will not contest that point with 
him, as he is old enough to speak from experience. 


| it would be possible to export from Great Britain to the 


Continent, so much of the American produce as shoul 


oe aso ates ante inten 
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prevent a glut of the American produce remaining in 
the market? ; 

“T think it would be impossible. 

“Have you lately written to your correspondents in 
America respecting shipments of American produce to 
this country? 

“Ihave. ; 

“To what effect have you so written ? 

“T have written that in case of submission to these 
Orders of Council, in case such a thing should take 
place, to suspend all operations. 

“Did you give this advice to your American corres- 
pondents, upon the supposition that America would ac- 
quiesce in the Orders in Council? 

“Certainly not, I stated it as a thing. by no means 
likely; but, as there is nothing impossible in this world, 
that if it were so, not to move; that in case they were 
acquiesced in, not to attempt any business. 

Considering (continued Mr. W.) these are the 
sentiments (delivered under the sacred obligation 
of an oath) of that very description of men, who 
the gentleman believes are the best judges and 
ought to be trusted, I am warranted in saying, 
they prove his position wholly unfounded. The 
gentleman’s project last year was to lay the em- 
bargo on our ships and vessels, and to dispose of 
our produce, the effect of which would have been 
destruction to our own vessels, constant encour- 
agement to those of Great Britain. I beg him 
to remember, that if two or three years hence, he 
should not stand as high with the American mer- 
chants as he could wish, it may be fairly attribu- 


ted to this friendly protection of-their immediate’ 


interests, which he would have extended to them. 

The gentleman was equally unfortunate in say- 
ing, the destruction of St. Domingo had caused 
such a demand for sugar, that the cultivation of 
cotton in the British West India islands had been 
abandoned; heis not well versed onthe subject, the 
fact not being as he has stated it. However great 
an impetus the destruction of St. Domingo may 
have given to the cultivation of sugar and coffee, 
in the British West Indies, it certainly had no ef- 
fect in any way on that of cotton, the quantity of 
that article formerly exported from thence being 
too small to have any influence whatever. Our 
cotton will never be supplanted from that quarter. 
Could the sugar estates be converted to cotton 
plantations, so depressed has been their situation, 
that conversion would have been long since effect- 
ed. Nor, sir, is it true, that the cultivation of cot- 
ton in the British West India islands has been 
abandoned; on the contrary, it has been regular 
though slow in its increase, compared with that 
of coffee. Crops of that kind are frequently pre- 
carious, owing toa natural enemy of the plant 
in those islands, and therefore the cultivation has 
not kept pace with the demand. 

I heard the gentleman with pain and mortifica- 
tion, I repeat it, with pain and mortification I 
heard him declare that nations like individuals 
should pocket their honor for money. The act 
is base in an individual, in a nation infinitely 
worse. The gentleman was corrected by his col- 
league (Mr. Netson) on this subject. He evi- 
dently, to my apprehension, expressed an opinion, 
that money was to be preferred to honor. He 


told us that honor in arbitrary governments was 
identified with the monarch, who went to war 
for his mistress; that in republies honor consisted 
in the opportunities afforded to acquire wealth, 
and by way of illustration said, we pocketed our 
honor for money in paying tribute to the Barbary 
Powers, for the security of a paltry trade. Does 
the gentleman mean to assimilate a tribute exact- 
ed by Great Britain with that. paid to Algiers? 
Or does:he mean to be understood as advising us, 
because we purchase peace with barbarians, in- 
volving no honorable consideration, to barter for 
a pecuniary reward, with Great Britain, our rights, 
our honor, and our independence? Detestable as 
this inference is, it results from his arguments. 
Repeal the embargo, throw open your trade to 


Great Britain; you can put money in your pocket 


by it. I want no substitute. Sir, if my tongue 
was in the thunder’s mouth, then with a passion 
would I shake the world and ery out treason! 
This abandonment of our rights, this sacrifice of 
our independence I most solemnly abjure. As- 
tonished indeed am I, that a gentleman so eloquent, 
so well qualified to uphold the honor and dignity 
of his country, should so abandon them! Is it 
possible such doctrine should be advocated on the 
floor of Congress? Has it come to this? Was 
it for this the martyrs of the Revolution died? Is 
this great Continent and the free millions whoin- 
habit it, again to become appendages of the Bri- 
tish Crown? Shall it again be held in its orbit 
by the attractive, the corruptive influence of the 
petty island of Great Britain? No. Sooner may 
you expect the sun with all the planetary system 
will rush from their shining spheres, to gravitate 
round a pebble. Remember, sir, itis no longer a 
contest singly about the carrying trade, or the 
impressment of seamen, or the insult to the na- 
tional flag, but all united with the rights and at- 
tributes of sovereignty, even to the violation of 
the good old United States. You stand on the 
verge of destruction, one step, one movement 
backwards will stamp your character with indel- 
ible disgrace. You must now determine whether 
you will maintain the high station among nations, 
to which the virtues, the spirit of the people have 
elevated you, or sink into tributary vassalage and 
colonization. By all your rights, your duties, 
your awful responsibility, I charge you “choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve; but as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

Mr. CULPEPER spoke in opposition to the re- 
ort. 

i Mr. Coox moved to adjourn. . Mr. J. G. Jack- 
son called for the yeas and nays on the motion; 
but a sufficient number did not rise to justify the 
taking them. Motion to adjourn, negatived. Mr. 
Coox renewed the motion, observing that he had 
some remarks to make, which might occupy the 
House some time.—Carried, 54 to 50, and the 


| House adjourned. 


SATURDAY, December 10. 


Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a bill supplementary 
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to the act, entitled “An act for the establishment 
of a Turnpike Company in the county of Alex- 
andria, in the District of Columbia ;” which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Monday next, $ 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act farther to amend the judicial system of the 
United States,’ was read twice, and committed 
to Mr. Marion, Mr. Houranp, and Mr. Ketty, to 
consider and report thereon to the House. 

Mr. NeLson, from the committee appointed 
the eleventh ultimo, on so much of the Message 
from the President of the United States as relates 
to the Military and Naval Establishments, pre- 
sented a bill authorizing the appointment and 
employthent of an additional number of navy 
officers, seamen, and marines; which was read 
twice and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Monday next. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


` The House again proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the first resolution of the report made 
by the Committee of Foreign Relations. ` 

Mr. Coox addressed the House at considerable 
length. 
`. Mr. R. Jackson said: Mr. Speaker, not having 
been in the habit of public speaking, it is with 
great diffidence I rise, to make any observations 
‘on the resolutions now under consideration, after 
so much has been said upon the subject. But, sir, 
knowing the deep stake that the portion of citizens 
which I have the honor to represent, and the 
United States at large, have in the present em- 
barrassed state of our political affsirs, was I to re- 
main silent, sir, I should feel as if 1 was guilty of 
treachery. to their interests. I shall not attempt 
to follow gentlemen in their arguments who have 
gone before me in the debate, but confine myself 
to make such observations on the resolutions and 
the state of our political affairs, as appear to me 
to be necessary and proper. By the first resolu- 
tion we are called upon to declare “that the Uni- 
“ted States cannot, without a sacrifice of their 
‘ rights, honor and independence,submit tothe late 
‘edicts of Great Britain and France.” Why we 
are called upon to make this declaration, I cannot 
conceive. Ido not sce the use of it, unless it is 
considered by the committee as a kind of test act, 
which they think ought to be administered to 
every member of the House, to ascertain whether 
they are of sound principles or not. Ido not like 
such abstract propositions, J think them useless, 
as nothing can come from them in a legislative 
way ; no bill can be formed from it; however I do 
not see anything at present to prevent me from 
voting for it. By the second resolution we are 
called upon to declare “that it is expedient to 
‘prohibit, by law, the admission into the ports 
‘and harbors of the United States of all public or 
‘private armed or unarmed ships or vessels be- 
t longing to Great Britain or France, or to any 
‘other of the belligerents having in force orders 
t or decrees violating the lawful commerce and 
‘neutral rights of the United States; and also 
‘the importation of any goods, wares, or mer- 


‘ chandise, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
‘of the dominions of any of the said Powers, or 
‘imported from any place in the possession of 
€ either. 


Here, sir, I shall take the liberty to dissent from 


the committee, for Ido not think it to be expe- 
dient to join them in such a resolution as this, 


For I would ask, what are we to promise to our- 


selves from such a system as this; what will be 


the probable effects of it? Will it compel the 


great belligerent Powers to do us justice tor past 


injuries and secure us for the future ? IFI thought 
it would, I would most cheerfully vote for it. But, 


sir, Í have no reason to suppose it will, for we 


have now had considerable experimental khowl- 


edge of the effects of the embargo system, both 


as it respects ourselves and foreign Powers, and 
we have found from experience, that, asa coer- 
cive measure, it has had no effect.. It has not 
compelled France or England to do us justice, or 
to rescind their unlawful edicts and decrees, is- 
sued against neutral commerce. And those na- 
tions having now experienced the effects of the 


| embargo for nearly one year, whatever alarm it 


might have given them, when first laid on, that 
alarm has ceased. And we have it from high 
authority, that France cares nothing about it, and 
that in England, owing to the great events now 
passing in Europe, it is forgotten. And shall we 
still, with all this information and experience, ad- 
bere to this system, and still think we can legislate 


France and, England into a committance to do 


us justice, and bring them to the bar of justice in 
this way? far be it from me to censure any one, 
for the part they have taken in endeavoring to 
maintain the rights of our country, and giving 
security to the interest of our citizens, But, sir, 
I think, in the business of legislation, that the same 
line of conduct ought to be pursued, that we would 
pursue in the commoa and ordinary proceedings 
of life ; for should aby of us undertake to do any- 
thing, suppose it be to get a vessel afluat that had 
been stranded, and the means employed were to- 
tally inadequate to its accomplishment, shoald we 
not abandon those means and try some other? We 
have tried the embargo, and found it altogether 
ineffectual, and we have no reason to suppose, 
that by afurther continuance of it, it will answer 
any of the purposes for which it was intended. 

Í will now take some view, as it appears to me, 
of what has been, and will be the effect of the 
embargo, if continued, as it respects ourselves. 
The burden of it has already been very great, on 
a large proportion of our citizens. It has been 
grievous, and very sore. Hor how otherwise can 
it be, when we consider, that all the navigation 
business, from one end to the other of these Uni- 
ted States, is totally stopped, excepting a small 
remnant of our coasting trade, and'that remnant 
under very great embarrassments; and all that 
numerous class of our citizens, dependent on com- 
merce, deprived of their usual means of gaining 
a livelihood, and in consequence thereof thousands 
of them have been obliged to live on their former 
earnings, and consume that litle property ihey 
had? treasured up for their future support and i 
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the embargo: is continued, the inevitable conse- 
quence must be, bankruptey to many of our mer- 
chants, and absolute distress, misery, and want, to 
a large proportion of our citizens, who live in the 
seaport towns, and great embarrassments to all 
classes of citizens throughout our country. And 
if this system is continued, we must incur the 
hazard of having civil commotions in our coun- 
try, for experience has proved, that when great 
distress prevails among the people, and that dis- 
tress arises from political measures, which the 
people are divided in sentiment upon, the hazard 
is very great that civil commotions will take 
place. Some gentlemen have undertaken to show 
how much we have already lost by the embargo. 
But I shall not. go into any calculation of this 
sort, for I am convinced that it defies calculation ; 
itis impossible to follow it into allits turnings 
and windings. It is enough for me to know that 
the loss isimmense, and that wehave received such 
a shock by it, that it will require along time to 
come, to recover from it. Gentlemen have also 
endeavored to point out such parts of the Union, 
as they think are suffering the most by the em- 
bargo. There is no doubt but that it does bear 
harder upon some portions than on_ others, and 
that it is unequal in its operation. But, sir, my 
idea is, that it bears the hardest upon that part of 
our citizens, where they are the most dependent 
oncommerce for their living; and this being the 
case, in nearly as great a degree, perhaps, with 
the citizens of Rhode Island as in any part of 
the Union, it follows that my constituents are 
suffering as much as any portion of the United 
States. 

But, sir, its pressure is upon the whole country, 
and it carries misery throughout our land; and if 
continued, the distress occasioned by it must still 
be much greater than it has been, and will be- 
come intolerable in some parts of the Union, and 
the consequences may be dreadful to the nation. 
And as to its effects on France or England, for 
myself, I am of opinion, that the Emperor of 
France and King of Italy is well pleased with 
it, for, as it is observed by Mr. Canning, “it cer- 
tainly comes in aid” of his grand design, of de- 
stroying the commerce of the English, and trying 
to give that nation the consumption of the purse ; 
and, until he is satisfied with that speculation, he 
will wish us to keep un the embargo. And since 
Spain and Portugal have refused any longer to be 
under the contro! of Bonaparte, and have bid him 
and all his hosts defiance, and have connected 
themselves with the English, I believe the Eng- 
lish care nothing about the embargo, but would 
give us their free leave to keep it on forever; for, 
sir, it gives the greatest activity to their colonies 
of Canada and Nova Scotia, and must be the 
means of increasing their settlements with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Experience has already proved 
to them, that their colonies in the West Indies 
can be maintained without us, and Spain and 
Portugal and their colonies having become open 
to them, to vend their manufactures, and with 
what can be smuggled into the Continent and into 
our couatry, in spite of all the laws that can be 


made against it, will furnish them market enough ; 
and our navigation being all laid up, and out of 
the way, their.ships will obtain great ‘freights 
from Spain and Portugal to the colonies, and from 
the colonies back to the mother country ; andin 
consequence of our retiring into a state of dignified 
retirement, as it has been called, they will have 
nearly the whole trade of the world, in their own 
hands. And it appears to me, sir, iu every point 
of view that I can place the subject, if we con- 
tinue the embargo, it will operate to distress our-. 
selves an hundred times more than it will-any 
body else. I will now, as I have heard the call 
so frequently made, that, if you do not like this 
system, point outa better, and if it appears so, we 
will adopt it—I will therefore, point out, what 
appears to me, a better line of conduct for the 
United States to pursue, and if I am so unfortu- 
nate as not to finda man in this House of my 
opinion, I cannot help it, for I feel myself con- 
strained, from a sense of duty to my suffering con- 
stituents, to inform this House and the nation, 
that I wash my hands of it, and protest against it. 
I therefore, sir, with great deference to superior 
abilities, propose that the law imposing an em- 
bargo on all ships and vessels of the United States, 
and all the laws supplementary thereto, be im- 
mediately repealed, and that we authorize our 
merchants to arm their vessels, under proper re- 
gulations, in defence of our legitimate and lawful 
commerce; that the Government from timeto time 
afford the commerce of the country such protection 
as may be found necessary and prudent. If this 
was done, I have no doubt but that the citizens 
of the United States would soon be relieved from 
their present embarrassments and distress. “This, 
sir, would produce a circulation in the body poli- 
tic, our planters and farmers would immediately 
find a sale for their surplus’ produce, our mer- 
chants would find employ for their vessels, and 
all that numerous class of citizens who have here- 
tofore been engaged in the active and busy scenes 
of commerce, would again find employ in our 
seaports. In lieu of beholding dismantled ships 
covered with boards and mats, we should see in 
them sparsand rigging aloft, and the ports whitened 
with their sails, and again hear the cheering sound 
of industry. But it has been said that if the em- 
bargo was removed and our merchants should 
send their vessels to sea, most of the property 
would be taken by one or other of the great bel- 
ligereat Powers, and thus be lost to our country 5 
and that we have so little trade left that it is not 
worth our notice. But let us examine this, and 
see if it be so. Could we not, sir, in the present 
state of the world, trade to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to Sweden, Spain and Portugal, to 
some of the islands in the Mediterranean, and 
some of the Turkish ports on that sea; to nearly 
all the ports in the East and West Indies, to both 


‘sides of the continent of South America, and 


some other places, and have the obstruction oc- 
casioned by the embargo laws removed from our 
own coast? Is all this trade of no importance 
to trading people? Gentlemen have gone into 
statements to show, from our former trade, how 
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much of our domestic produce could be exported to 
thedifferent partof the world, under the presentem- 
barrassments, occasioned by the great belligerent 
Powers ; but for myself I put no confidence in such 
statements. I consider trade may in some measure 
be compared.to water; if the channel it has been 
used torunin becomes obstructed, it will find new 
- channels to vent itself in. For instance, sir,suppose 
we should adopt the resolution offered by the gen- 
Ueman, from New York, (Mr. Momrorp.) He 
mentioned that we could tradetothe little Swedish 
island of St. Bartholomews, in the West Indies. 
Now suppose we should look over our former ex- 
ports to this island in any one year, what should 
we find the amount to be? Ido not know, sir, 
perhaps one hundred thousand dollars, but double, 
triple it if you please, and what comparison would 
it bear, with the amount that would be shipped 
there, under-his system? Would it not immedi- 
ately becomea distributing point for the whole of 
the West India islands, and the amount increased 
to an astonishing degree, when compared with 
what used to be exported there?. -And so it would 
bein other parts of the world. The articles will 
go. where they are wanted, in a greater or less 
degree; and if they cannot. be carried directly, 
they will find their way in an indirect manner. 
And as to the danger of the property being cap- 
tured and confiscated, I think our merchants and 
underwriters are the most competent to judge of 
that. They do not wish the Government to be- 
come guardians for them in this respect. All they 
wish for Government to do, is to let them manage 
their own affairs in their own way ; and the Gov- 
ernment to afford the commerce of the country 
as much protection as shall be for the real interest 
of the whole nation. Have we not seen, in the 
Summer past, with what eagerness the merchants 
in the United States availed themselves of the 
special permission granted to fit their: vessels in 
ballast, and go abroad tocollect debts? And was 
not every old and obsolete claim hunted up, that 
existed in the country, to'make out the amount 
necessary to avail themselves of this permission ? 
Is not this proof that the merchants did not con- 
sider the risk very great? And was not several 
hundred sail of vessels fitted out under this permis- 
sion; and have they not nearly all returned back 
tothe United States in safety ? Many of these ves- 
sels were insured to the West Indies, outand home, 
at premiums of about eight and nine per cent., and 
this in the midst of the hurricane season. This 
proves that the underwriters did not estimate the 
political risk at more than two or three per cent., for 
the natural perils in time of profound peace. would 
be considered equal to six per cent. And the cal- 
culation of the underwriters has proved correct. 
for they have made money by the business. And 
was our embargo removed, I am of opinion, that 
the premiums of insurance would not be more 
than six or seven per cent. to any port in Great 
Britain, and about the same to Spain and Portu- 
gal. This, if correct, proves that the political 
tisk is not considered to be very great by those 
who are the best judges of it. But, sir, it appears 
to me, there are many gentlemen in this House 


who think it will not do to trade, until all politi- 
cal risk is removed out of the way. If we wait 
for this, we shall never trade any more, for the 
natural perils of traversing the ocean always ex. 
ist, and always remain. nearly the same; allowing 
for the variation of the seasons. And the politis 
cal perils always exist, but they vary according 
to the state of political affairs among the nations 
of the world. But, sir, I have repeatedly heard 


it said, and the same thing is expressed in the rẹ- 


port of the committee, that our situation is such, 
that we have no other alternative than a war, 
with both Great Britain and France, submission, 
or a total suspension of our commerce. 

The committee have sir, after a long statement, 
brought our affairs up to this point, and I do not 
like any of the alternatives, out of which they 
say we must make a choice, for I do not believe 
that we are reduced to this dilemma; and I will 
not agree to go to war with both England and 
France, nor will I agree to submit, or to totally 
suspend our commerce. But I will agree to give 


| our merchants liberty to arm their vessels, under 


proper regulations, in defence of our legitimate 
commerce, and leave it to them to send their ves- 
sels for trade where they please; and if any of 
them are so unwise as to trust their property to 
France, -or to any ports in Europe where the 
French control, let them fight their way there if 
they choose. I see no other course,-sir, that we 
can pursue, that will be so. much for the interest 
and honor of our country, as the one pointed 
out. The American people are a cool, calcula- 
ting people, and know what is best for their in- 
terest, as well if not better than any nation upon 
earth, and I have no idea that they will support 
the Government in a ruinous war with England, 
under the present existing cireumstances, nor in 
measures depriving them of all trade and com" 
merce. 

Mr. Mumrorp then offered a few observations 
in answer to the remarks of Mr. Guotson of 
Virginia. During the discussion, six different 
motions were made for an adjournment, the last 
of which, offered by Mr. GARDENER, was carried 
—yeas 58, nays 48, 


Monpay, December 12. 

Mr. Moumrorp presented a memorial of the 
surviving officers of the late Revolutionary Army 
and Navy of the State of New York, praying 
that they may receive the difference of the in- 
terest of six per cent. on their final settlement 
certificates for the years 1782 and 1783, and on 
the commutation certificates from the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1784, to the 1st of January, 1791, which 
were funded at three per cent.; also, ten years” 
interest upon one-third of the principal of their 
respective final settlement and commutation 
notes, which constituted the six per cent. defer- 
red stock. 

EXECUTIVE DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. Ranporrn observed that it was not with- 
out some embarrassment that he rose to submit 
a motion to the House, not because he conceived 
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that there was anything improper in the motion 
itself—far otherwise—but because he was not 
perfectly sure whether, previous to making it, he 
ought not to request the galleries of the House to 
be cleared. But, inasmuch as the motion itself 
could convey nothing to the spectators in the gal- 
leries which would be. improper to disclose, and 
it would be competent for the Chair to decide 
whether the discussion (if any should arise) 
ought to be carried on with closed doors or not, 
perhaps it would be better, in the first instance, 
to submit the motion with the doors open, be- 
cause he knew what sensations the closing the 
doors of the House frequently excited. . The pub- 
lic had already seen, by the supplemental journal 
of proceedings with closed doors, the fate of sev- 
eral motions made in order to give publicity 
to several communications from our Ministers 
abroad. 
cause he had seen in the public newspapers, a 
letter purporting to be written by a member of 
this House, (Mr. Sawyer,) containing what was 
stated to be a disclosure of those despatches in 
‘substance. It could not be forgotten that, during 
the discussion of propositions to give publicity to 
those communications, gentlemen, one in partic- 
ular from Massachusetts, had conceived that 
nothing could be more unhappy than to give, 
substantially, their contents; that it would be in- 
finitely better, in fact, to publish them verbatim, 
than to give what each individual might choose 
to call their substance. And Mr. R. said it was 
well known that his worthy friend from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Macon,) though zealous for their 
publication, had voted against giving permission 
to any individual to make public what he thought 
to be their substance. l 

It was with extreme reluctance, Mr. R. said, 
that he had drawn into question the name of any 
member of this House, particularly of one who 
was not present. He said he had deferred the 
motion which he was about to submit, in hopes 
that the gentleman whose. name had been used 
by the public papers would be present to inform 
the House whether his name had been properly 
used by the public papers or not. He wished not 
to be understood as vouching for the proof of the 
fact; but the impression on the public mind was 
the same from that letter as if it had actually 
been written by the member in question; and it 
must be well known to every member of this 
House—and that, as far as it went, was a proof 
that it had not been written by the gentleman in 
question—that the letter did not contain, substan- 
tially, the amount of the despatches. He said he 
perceived in that printed letter that an import- 
ant letter of General Armstrong, he thought of 
the 22d of February, was not alluded to at all. 
He thought it important not only that the public 
should see what the members themselves had 
seen, that they should know what they knew, but 
that they should be apprized of what, in his opin- 
ion, was not of much less consequence, of what 
the House did not know. For this purpose, he 
said, he would agaia submit a motion to the 
House which had been once rejected, upon ground 


They had also seen, he presumed, be- f 


Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy imposed on 
the communication from our. respective Ministers at 
Paris and London, which accompanied the President’s 
Message of the 8th instant, be taken off, with the ex- 
ception of the extract of.a letter from General Arm- 
strong to the Secretary of State, dated Paris, Decem- 


| ber 27th, 1807. 


The Speaker observed that, in his opinion, the 
rules of the House required that this resolution 
should be considered with closed doors. 

On motion of Mr. Ranpoupu, the galleries 
were accordingly cleared, and so remained for 
about an hour andan half, when they were again 
opened. Whilst the doors were closed, the ques- 
tion on Mr. Ranpoupn’s motion was taken, after: 
debate, by yeas and nays, as follows: is 

Yras—Burwell Bassett, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, John Davenport, 
jun., Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, 
Barent Gardenier, James M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, 
John Harris, William Hoge, Richard Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, James Kelly, Thomas Kenan, Philip B. Key, 
Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Mat- 
thew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, John 
Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon 8. Mumford, 
Roger Nelson, Timothy Pitkin, jun, Josiah Quincy, 
John Randolph, John Russell, Samuel Smith, William 
Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benja- 
min Tallmadge, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, Philip 
Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer, and David R. Williams—42. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, William 
W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Tho- 
mas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, 
William A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, 
Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Frank- 
lin, Francis Gardner, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson 
Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, William 
Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin 
Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, John G. 
Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, William 
Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, John Love, Robert Ma- 
rion, William McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel 
Montgomery, jun., John Montgomery, Nicholas R. 
Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, Thomas 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea 
of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Ben- 
jamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James 
Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
John Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, 
Clement Storer, Peter Swart, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, George M. Troup, James l. Van Alen, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wil- 
son, and Richard Winn—S8l. 


And the doors being now opened, a message 
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from the Senate informed the House that the| Ordered, That Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Davin R, 
Senate have passed a Dill, entitled “An act for} Wittiams; Mr. Joun G. Jackson, Mr. Kay, and 
‘the relief of Andrew Joseph Villard ;” to which | Mr. Quincy, be appointed a committee, pursuant 
they desire the concurrence of this House. ~- tothe said o Bee iat 

. , ; ae message from the Senate informed the House 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. _- {that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
The report of the Committee on our Foreign | act supplemental to an act entitled ‘An act for 
Relations being still under consideration— extending the terms of credit on-revenue bonds, in 
Mr. GarpenteR commenced a speech against } certain cases, and for other purposes;” also, a bill 
the measures of the present Administration gen- | entitled “An act to change the post route from 
erally, and the embargo in particular. When he | AnnapolistoRockhall,by Baltimore to Rockhall ” 
had been speaking about an hour— to which they desire the concurrence of this 
Mr. Upnam observed fhe the nana no of House. “` 
adjournment (about half past two o’cloc a i ar 
aged: and A llenar appeared not to have FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
nearly finished. He therefore moved to adjourn. | The report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
Mr. GaRvDENIER giving way for the purpose of | tions still under consideration— 
ermitting a question to be taken on the motion, | Mr. Garpenrer occupied the floor, in continu- 
r. J. Jackson called for the yeas and nays on ation of his observations of yesterday, for four 
it, giving asa reason his desire that the public | hours. 
should know who were willing to protract public | The following is Mr. GARDENIER’S speech en- 
business thus. The motion for adjournment was | tire: 
negatived—yeas 47, nays 65.” ` 1 Mr. Speaker, I had intended to defer the deliv- 
After Mr. Garpenter had spoken about twenty. | ery of my sentiments upon the second resolution, 
minutes longer— ne i until that resolution should come before the 
‘Mr. Quincy observed that the gentleman from | House. ‘But the course which the debate has 
New York appeared to be much exhausted, and | taken; ‘has produced a change in my original 
renewed the motion for adjournment.—Carried— | intention. | 
“yeas 67, | That the first resolution is an unnecessary one, 
2 ah _— > -ef because no clear, definite, practical results can 
iy Pies flow from it, appears to me self-evident: Are the 
- Turspay, December 13. people of this country suspected of an intention 

On motion of Mr. Tuomas, to abandon their rights or their independence? 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to | Indeed, sir, they are not. Why thenis it, that we 
inquire into the expediency of dividing the Indi- | are called upon to make a new declaration of in- 
ana Territory ; and.that they have leave to report | dependence? Or was the Administration con- 
by bill or otherwise. ducted in such a manner as to make the firmness 

Ordered, That Mr. Tuomas, Mr. Kenan, Mr. | and patriotism of the nation itself doubted abroad? 
Bassert, Mr. Taccart, and Mr. Smiuis, be ap- | Even I, sir, who am not suspected of a blind con- 
pointed a committee pursuant to the said resolu- | fidence in our rulers, will not advance such a 
tion. charge. 

On motion of Mr. Tuomas, the resolutions of} The true question is not, Is the matter express- 
the House of Representatives of the Indiana Ter- | ed in this abstract proposition trae? But, Is it 
ritory, which were read and ordered to lie on the | necessary thata resolution containing it should 
table on the fourteenth ultimo, were referred to | be passed by this House? {agree with the gen- 
the select committee last appointed. tleman from Tennessee (Mr. CamPBELL) that it 

Mr. Marion, from the committee to whom was | would be no less ridiculous to pass this resolution 
referred, on the tenth instant, the bill sent from | than to pass one that the sun shines. Allowing 
the Senate, entitled “An act further toamend thei both to be true, both are equally unnecessary to 
Judicial System of the United States,” reported | be imbodied in a resolution of this House. Begin 

` the bill to the House without amendment: Where- | this system of abstract legislation, and where are 
upon the bill was committed toa Committee of | you to stop? Sir, it partakes too much of the 
the Whole to morrow. character of disturbed, revolutionary times. To 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act | such a blasphemous height was this notion of 
for the relief of Andrew Joseph Villard,” was | voting abstract propositions or declarations, or 
read twice and committed toa Committee of the | truisms (call them what you will) carried at one 
Whole to-morrow. time in France, that their Convention very grave- 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, ly decreed “that there was a God!” This wasa 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to | self-evident truth; and being so could not become 
inquire whether any, and, if any, what farther | more so by being decreed. And if the edicts of 
provision ought to be made by law, prescribing | Great Britain and France go to the destruction of 
the manner in which the public acts, records, | our “rights, honor, and independence,” our vot- 
and judicial proceedings, of one State, shall be | ing that such is their ‘operation, makes it neither 
proved and given in evidence in another State, | more nor less true. 
and the effect thereof; and that they have leave | But, it is said, a select committee have placed 
to report by bill or otherwise. the resolution before us, and we are baund to vote 
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whether the assertions it contains are true or false. 
Why, sir, if I should offera resolution that at this 
moment the sun shines, and some one should sec- 
ond me, would it be contended that this House 
ought gravely to proceed to the question? and if 
any member should say, “I vote against this res- 
olution because it is too true to be made more so; 
and because, therefore, I think it unnecessary to 
be. passed,” that he,: sir, should be considered 
blind ? 

Again, gentlemen, some too with whom I am 
in the habit of acting, say, at the worst, the reso- 
lution is harmless—it ties you down to no specific 
course, and therefore you may as well xote for 
it; that to vote against it, will afford a handle 
against our popularity—that the resolution itself 
is an artful one—a trap set to catch the Federal- 
ists, as it will hold them up to suspicion, if they 
vote against it—for the vote will appear upon the 
Journals, when the argument is not to be found 
there. Well, sir, if it be in truth a trap to catch 
poor Federalism ‘in, I, for one, sir, am willing to 
be caught., I never deceived the people whom I 
have the honor to represent, either by giving.a 
vole to the propriety of which my judgment was 
opposed, or by professing opinions which I did 
not entertain; and, sir, I trust in God, I never 
shall. The applause of my constituents is dear 
to me. But I would rather strive to deserve it— 
than, not deserving, to receive it. Yes, sir, my 
course shall be always a plain one—a straightfor- 
ward course. I have not acquired the confidence 
of my constituents by increasing their delusions. 
I have always labored to disperse them. At my 
first election to this House, a decided majority of 
them were opposed to my politics. The thought 
has often distressed me. But the cause of that 
distress exists no longer. And, therefore, sir, I 
will go on discharging my duty with the most 
scrupulous obedience to my judgment,and where 
the weight of a hair ought to turn the scale, it 
shall turn it. f 

But if I had no other objection against this ab- 
stract, “ harmless” resolution, there is one which 
would be decisive: I would reject it on account 
of “the company it keeps.” The committee, for 
reasons which Į. shall not stop to disclose, have 
thought it important to introduce this, by way of 
propping the second one. That second one, sir, 
the undoubted object and inevitable tendency of 
which my whole soul recoils from, which I abhor 
and deprecate, as fatal to the prosperity and hap- 
piness of my country—as the grave of its honor 
-—and IJ fear I do not go too far when Ladd, of its 
independence! that resolution is not alone sub- 
mission to France; but, under the pretence of 
resisting her infractions of the laws of nations, 
her violations of the sacred rights of hospitality, 
her laughing to scorn the obligation of treaties— 
it-makes us submit to all—to encourage a perse- 
verance in all. Nay, sir, it throws the whole 
weight of our power into her scale, and we be- 
come not only the passive, bat, to the whole ex- 
tent of our means, the active instruments of that 
policy which we affect to abhor. This, sir, un- 
happily, is capable of the most clear demonstra- 


tion; and, in the proper place, it shall appear so. 
I enter now upon the discussion of the second 
resolution. And although I am aware how litile 
professions of sincerity and embarrassment are 
generally regarded ; and, indeed, how litle they 
ought to be regarded, yet I cannot approach this 
awful subject without.declaring that I feel as if 
I was about to enter the sanctuary of our country’s 
independence; and I tremble with the same fear- 
ful distrust of my powers, the same distressing 
perplexity which would embarrass me if I had 
entered the labyrinth in which was concealed the 
secret of that country’s honor, prosperity, and 
glory. I do feel, sir, that we should enter upon 
the discussion of this question divested of all the 
prejudices and passion of party—no less than all 
foreign predilections and animosities—with clean 
hearts, sir; yes, hearts seven times purified, to 
prepare them for the discharge of the sacred, the 
holy duties of this awful crisis. He who can 
come to this debate with other motives than -to 
save his country, placed as it is on the brink of a 
dreadful precipice, deserves to be heard nowhere 
but in the cells of the Inquisition. The sound of 
his voice should never be suffered to pollute the 
Hall of the Representatives of the American 
people. But he who, thinking that he has traced 
the causes and the progress of our misfortunes, 
and that he may, perhaps, point the nation to a 
path which may lead it back to the prosperous 
position it has been made to abandon, would bea 
traitor to the State, if any considerations could 
keep him silent. 

In my view, sir, we have gone on so long in 
error—our affairs have been suffered to run on, 
year after year, into so much confusion, that it is 
not easy to say what should be done. . Butif itis 
magnanimous to retract error, certainly it is only 
the performance of a sacred duty, which their 
servants owe the people, to abandon a system 
which has produced only disappointment and dis- 
asters hitherto, and promises only ruin and dis- 
grace in future. ea 

The time, sir, has been, when the Government 
was respected at home and abroad, when the peo- 
ple were prosperous and happy, when the politi- 
cal body was in high, in vigorous health ; when 
America rejoiced in the fulness of her glory, and 
the whole extent of the United States presented 
ascene unknown in any other country, in any 
other age. Behold now the mournful contrast, the 
sad reverse! We are “indeed fallen, fallen from 
our high estate!” The nation is sick—sick at 
heart. Weare called upon to apply a remedy ; 
and none will answer which shall not be effect- 
ual. No quack prescriptions will answer now. 
And the cure, to be effectual, must not persevere 
in a course which has not only produced no good, 
nor promises any; but which has brought the pa- 
tient (if I may use the figure of the gentleman 
from Maryland, Mr. Neison) to his present for- 
lorn condition. Such a perseverance may seem 
to argue great hardihood, or, if you please, spirit; 
but, after all, it is nothing but the desperate fren- 
zy of a losing, half-ruined gamester. 


oD . . 
It becomes, therefore, at last, indispensable to 
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take a retrospective view of ‘our affairs. And if, 
in taking this view, we should find the cause of 
our disasters, we must not fear to contemplate it, 
. to hold it up; and, having grown wise by experi- 
ence, we must. not be prevented by false pride, 
from profiting by it; we-must not shrink from 
the exercise of a virtue because it is also an im- 
‘perious duty. And I hope that no gentleman who 
hears me is unwilling to sacrifice the popularity 
of the Administration to the salvation of the 
country. : t 
. Permit-me then, sir, to go back to that period 
in our history which immediately preceded the 
adoption of our present form of Government. 
What was then our condition ? The people were 
poor—for there was no commerce to assist agri- 
culture—there was no revenue for general ob- 
jects. Many States were hardly able to collect 
enough for State purposes. And, of course, there 
was no such thing as public credit, although 
there was an immiense floating debt. Wehad no 
reputation abroad—there was no confidence even 
at home. But, sir, we had a WASHINGTON, and 
we had the pupils of WasHINeTon, men whom 
he knew ‘to be faithful, in the Cabinet, for he 
had found them faithful in the darkest stages of 
the. Revolution. The nation, happily, had not 
been deluded—they knew their friends by their 
deeds—they had not:yet yielded to the sweet fas- 
cination of the seductive popular declamations of 
these latter times. Men were known by what 
they did, not by what they said. These men, sir, 
had the sagacity 
our prosperity and happiness and glory. And 
they were able to strike them with a powerful 
hand, and with a powerful hand they did strike 
them; and, instantly, as if by enchantment, the 
scene changed. Suddenly, agriculture raised her 
drooping head, for commerce beckoned her to 
prosperity. Your people began to pay their debts 
and to become rich. Public eredit was restored ; 
the Treasury began to fill readily. Sources of 
revenue were explored, certain of continually in- 
creasing, equally certain of being never exhaust- 
ed, except by folly and madness. Indeed, sir, sO 
perfect was the financial machinery that it admit- 
ted of no improvement. It required no more 
skill in the successors of the illustrious Hamilton 
to make this instrament “discourse most excel- 
lent music,” than it would a child to playa hand- 
organ. Anend was put to our Indian wars; our 
Algerine captives were redeemed—our reputation 
was established abroad, and the United States as- 
sumed their just rank among the nations of the 
earth! This was, indeed,a work worthy of the 
illustrious patriots who achieved it. It was the 
result of that profound practical wisdom, which, 
never yielding to the deception of brilliant theo- 
ry, saw the public interest, with a clear eye, and 
pursued it with a firm and steady step; and it 
was no wonder that it was successful. Let me 
add, too, that all this was accomplished without 
taxation being felt by the people. 
But this great prosperity was not without inter- 
ruption. It received a stroke, sir, deep and dan- 
gerous, and almost mortal, from the tremendous 


and tyrannical ;” 
least as much so then; 


to discover the secret springs of 


a 


system of spoliations commenced by Great Brit- 
ain in 1793. Misfortunes cast themselves across 
the path of nations as well as individuals. They 
are often unavoidable, and no nation can hope to 
be always exempt from them. The wisdom of 
the human mind is displayed in putting an end to 
them in. private affairs, and in public that states- 
man only is great who can overcome and disperse 
them, who, though he cannot avert the bolt, can 
prevent the ruin it threatens. 
which I speak, we had such statesmen. — Yes, sir, 
the alarm was depicted on every countenance— 
though the nation staggered to its centre under 
the severity of the blow it had received, yet was 
the Administration equal to the dreadful emer- 
gency—it had 
and prosperity, 
tion of both. “And they showed it, not by vent- 
ing their rage in idle reproaches, but by applying 


At the period of 


brought the nation into existence 
and it was equal to the preserva- 


efficient remedies to the diseases of the country. 

Let it be remembered that justice was to be ob- 
tained from Great Britain; from that Power 
which is now represented and held up to our in- 
dignation as “proud, unprincipled, imperious, 
and which certainly was at 
for them she had on her 
side all Europe engaged in combination against 
France, and France was alone as England is now. 
In short, she was then on the continent of Europe 
what France is now. ‘Yet, from this same coun- 
try, did our Government succeed in obtaining not 
only reparation for the spoliations committed, but 
a surrender of the Western posts also. I repeat, 
sir, all this was accomplished when Great Britain 
was not less imperious in disposition, but more 
formidable in power than she isnow. And surely 
all this ought to appear strange and wonderful 
indeed to those who have been deluded into the 
idea that, when Great Britain was struggling, 
gasping for existence, the same thing was impos- 
sible: thathas with ease, and under more inauspi- 
cious circumstances, been accomplished, which 
the men now in power pretend they have attempt- 
edinvain. Still, strange as it may seem to them, 
it is is a fact—it is history, Well, sir, how was 
this miracle brought about? By a process very 
plain and simple. The Administration was sin- 
cerely desirous of peace; and, that single object 
in their eye, they exerted their abilities to obtain 
it, and consequently did obtain it. The instruc- 
tions of the Minister breathed a desire of peace— 
of reconciliation upon terms compatible with the 
honor of both nations. The Administration did 
not send with their Minister a non-importation 
act, a proclamation, or a permanent embargo, by 
way of exhibiting their love of peace. The re- 
finement in diplomacy which sends with the ne- 
gotiator a new cause of quarrel for the purpose of 
accelerating the adjustment of an old one, was 
aot yet invented. No, sir, Mr. Jay, (and the name 
of that stern, inflexible patriot and Republican, I 
always repeat with delight and veneration, be- 
cause he is a patriot and a Republican )}— 

[Here Mr. Urnam took the advantage of a 
pause made by Mr. G. to observe that, as the gen- 
Ueman appeared considerably exhausted &c., he 
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would move an adjournment, which was taken | no skill to see, in such a case, that, to coax the 


by ayes and noes, and lost—ayes 47, noes 65—Mr. 
G. voting in the affirmative.] : 

Mr. G. continued.—Mr. Jay had no disposition 
to bully the.British Government into justice; he 
had no objection that they should have all the 
merit of returning voluntarily to a sense of jus- 
tice, provided his country might have the benefit 
of substantial reparation. The stern sage of the 
Revolution became the courteous Ambassador, 
and, appealing “ to the justice and magnanimity of 
His Britannic Majesty,” he demanded redress 
and he obtained it. The British Government saw 
that ours was sincerely disposed to be at peace 
with them, and, pursuing the natural direction of 
their interests, there was no difficulty in making 
peace. Our plundered merchants were compen- 
sated—paid, sir, bona fide. We did not purchase 
redress ; we did not pay for the surrender of the 
Western posts, which were our right, and out of 
the purchase money indemnify a portion of our 
own citizens. No; the payment was to all; and 
in right old-fashioned “ British gold,” all counted 
down. on the nail. I wish that I could, with 
equal truth, say the same thing of more modern 
treaties. 

And now, sir, compensation: being made by 
Great Britain for the spoliations on our commerce, 
the Western posts being surrendered, a commer- 
cial treaty being established, the dark cloud which 
obscured our prospects being dispersed, the sun of 
our prosperity. once more burst forth in all its ra- 
diance, and again all was well. 

I care not what were the objections of the day, 
begotten in the brain of faction, and cherished in 
mobs; under the treaty we were prosperous and 
happy, and that one fact is enough for me. Bad 
as the treaty was represented to be, and the worst 
feature of it most probably was, that it was a 
British Treaty—bad as it was, the continuance 
of its existence has been precisely coextensive 
with the progress of our prosperity—it made our 
people rich and happy ; and, bad as it was, they 
would have cause to rejoice indeed if the present 
Administration had furnished them with just 
such another. 

France saw with uneasiness the return ofa good 


understanding between America and Great Brit-. 


ain. And she, in her turn, let loose her plunder- 
ers upon our commerce. -Again, the wisdom of 
our Government was called into action, and again 
it produced the most happy result. What did 
they do? Anembassy was despatched to France, 
redress was demanded, but the Ministers were not 
received, nor could be, till a dowceur—a tribute— 
was paid. From a nation-which returned such 
an answer, redress could not be expected; and 
there was an end of negotiation. Britain and 
France had acted toward us with equal injustice 
—the disposition of our Government, its desire of 
peace, was the same with both. Its conduct was 
the same to both, but France would not even hear 
our demands. The American Government were 
at no loss how to act. The case was a plain one. 
One nation robs another—that other demands 
reparation—prevarication is the reply. It requires 


offender into reparation is impossible. ~Accord- 
ingly, our Government did not hesitate as to the 
course it should pursue; they did not wait to be 
spurred on by any Government toan assertion of 
their rights; they would not leave it one moment 
doubtful whether they had the disposition and the 
courage to assert them. They proceeded imime- 
diately to annul the French Treaty, to pass non- 
intercourse laws; they built ships of war, and 
sent them upon the ocean, to protect our com- 
merce. They were notso obstinate but that they 
could receive instruction, even from the author of 
the “Notes on Virginia,’ who, in that work, ‘so 
judiciously recommends a navy. Our little ar- 
mament picked up the French cruisers, great and 
small; the coast, the sea, was soon cleared of 
them. And our commerce again visited every 
clime in safety. i 

I will here remark, sir, that, during all this time, 
the staple commodities (particularly of the North- 
ern States) suffered no diminution, but an increase 
in price. Well, sir, France very soon discovered 
that she had nothing to gain, and we nothing to 
lose by such a state of things. Even then, when 
she had some naval power, she discovered this. 
She was, therefore, very soon disposed to change 
it, A treaty was patched up, in the end, and some- 
thing like the appearance of redress provided for. 

Now, sir, for the result. A former Adminis- 
tration were able to settle our differences with 
Great Britain, although she governed all Europe, 
although she was unjust haughty, and imperious. 
Now the same thing is said to be impossible! A 
former Administration were able, after a fair ne- 
gotiation had failed, to bring France, who had 
then some maritime power, on her marrowbones, 
And now, when she has none, again the same 
thing is impossible!. How happensall this ?. Sir, 
Iam afraid your Administration have committed 
most capital mistakes. They have been unwil- 
ling to learn wisdom from the experience’ and 
success of their predecessors. I do fear, and I 
shall be obliged to prove, that, on the one hand, 
they have been actuated by, certainly they have 
never (following the example of a former Admin- ` 
istration) manifested a sincere disposition to ac- 
commodate- our difficulties with Great Britain. 
And, on the other hand, they have in no instance 
shown to France that bold front which, in more 
unpromising times, brought the terrible Republic 
to her senses. These two errors, these wilful, 
wanton aberrations from established policy, are 
the true causes of all our misfortunes. It is ow- 
ing to them that we have, if we-believe the Ad- 
ministration sincere, two enemies who are already 
at war with each other, and we, the only instance 
of the kind, since the creation of the world, are to 
step out a third and distinct belligerent, a sort of 
Ishmaelite belligerent; our hand against every 
nation, and every nation’s hand against us. We 
are in a situation which defies hope, one in which 
we have but a single miserable consolation, that 
though it promises nothing but ruin, yet it is so 
ridiculous, so ludicrous, that we can but smile 
at it. 
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These remarks are. extorted from mea little 
out of their order., T-return to the period of the 
restoration of peace between the United States 
and Frances, =~ ; i 

The Administration now (1801) passed into the 
hands of other men. They received a country, rich, 
prosperous, and increasing in prosperity. A people 
contented and happy; or discontented only with 
those who had been the authors of their prosper- 
ity. They received a Treasury full and over- 
flowing, giving a vigor and a spring to public 
credit, almost unknown before, and to the reputa- 
tion of the country a dignity unsullied; they 
found us in peace and friendship with all nations, 
our commerce whitening every sea, and reward- 
ing agriculture for all its industry, and every one 
sitting in peace, under his own vine and fig tree. 
Our country presented to the animated philan- 
thropist one uninterrupted display of liberty, of 
gaiety, and of felicity. Ob! happy, happy period 
of our history—-never, never, { fear to return. 
And, if ever truth dropped from the lips of man, 
it was when the nation was declared to be in “the 
full tide of successful experiment.” Never were 
the destinies of a nation in more wonderful pros- 
perity commitied.to men. That prosperity had 
been acquired ata price no less unparalleled, at 
the expense of the destruction and disgrace of 
those whose wisdom and energy had produced it. 

. The new men, sir, were not required to bring 
order. out of confusion; that had been done 
already. 

They were not called upon to lay the deep and 
strong foundations of national prosperity and hap- 
piness; that had been done already. 

They were not enjoined to “multiply” the tal- 
ents committed to their stewardship; that was 
unnecessary—they were merely commanded to 
preserve them, undiminished. 

They were not required to create a paradise— 
but to keep uninjured that which was committed 
to their guardianship. i 

They promised, indeed; they were so rash, in 
the fulness of their exultation, as to promise to 


do more; but folly alone could believe them; and. 


for breaking this promise I forgive them, for to 
do more. was impossible. And if they had. but 
preserved unimpaired, if they had not totally de- 
troyed the inestimable treasures intrusted to them, 
I would have endeavored to overcome my re- 
sentment, my indignation, and my despair. 

In performance of their lofty promises, in dis- 
regard of sacred duties, what have they done? In 
what condition do they leave the country, which, 
eight years since, “in the full tide of successful 
experiment,” fell into their hands? They pre- 
sent to us, sir, the gloomy reverse of all it was. 
The people discontented and distressed—all be- 
coming daily more and more poor—except, in- 
deed, that class of rich speculators, whose wealth 
and whose hearts enabled them to prey upon the 
wants of their countrymen. The despair and 
dismay of 1786 are returned! The prosperity of 
twenty years is annihilated at one stroke! The 
sources of revenue aredried up. The Treasury, 
indeed, may be now full—but it must continually 
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diminish—and, without its usual supply, it must 
soon be empty. We have still some credit. But 
how long, sir, can that be maintained, when i: is 
known that we have no longer the means, allow- 
ing us to possess the disposition, to fulfil our pe- 
cuniary éngagements? When you cannot collect 
a cent, upon imposts, and dare not lay a direct 
tax, how far you will be able to obtain money on 
loati, is, to say the least of it, very questionable, 
But, I will hasten to finish the contrast I was 
about to make. Commerce, sir, has perished, and 
agriculture lies dead at her side—for these twin- 
sisters must flourish or die together. No nation 
in the world is our friend—our paradise is becom- 
ing a wilderness; our soil is stained with the 
blood of our own citizens; and we look around 
us, in vain, for one solitary benefit to compensate 
us for all the dreadful effects of the present 
system. ' 

Perhaps, sir, I may be answered: “ Though all 
you have said be true, though our former pros- 
perity exists no longer, it is ungenerous, it is un- 
just to impute the change to the agency of the 
Administration. What has happened could not 
‘be prevented.” Though such a rebuke were rea- 
sonable, I will still insist that the Administration, 
if they deserve no censure, are certainly entitled 
to no praise, and can ask for no confidence. If 
they have not been the authors of the public ca- 
lamitiés, they have not, like their predecessors, 
discovered the ability to prevent them from com- 
ing thick upon us. If their hearts are honest, 
their heads have not discovered much soundness. 
No set of men, however ignorant, however stupid, 
could have placed the country in a worse or a 
more deplorable situation. The truth is plain and 
palpable. ‘Judging of the wisdom of the Admin- 
istration by the result of its measures, I cannot 
sing praises to them for their skill and ingenuity 
in diplomacy. No, sir; I delight in that diplom- 
acy which makes the poor rich; which makes 
industry prosperous ; which spreads contentment 
through the land, and happiness among the peo- 
ple. I delight in the diplomacy; whose skill and 
wisdom can be read in the countenance of my 
countrymen, and makes the face of my country 
the evidence of its prosperity. I like not, Jabhor 
that diplomatic skill which can be found only in 
a book! which has produced nothing but calam- 
ity, and whose praise is written in the blood of 
my countrymen. 

Bat, sir, how happens it that we. still remain 
under the distresses occasioned by the belliger- 
ents? Is there, indeed, a physical impossibility 
of removing them? From Great Britain, and 
that, too, when she had the whole Continent on 
her side, we could once obtain justice, not only 
for the past, but security for the future. From 
France, too, we could once obtain justice, but now 
we can gain justice from neither. What change, 
sir, has occurred in the state of things to produce 
this strange impossibility? -Our commerce Is 
more an object to Great Britain now, than it was 
formerly—and France can oppose to us no resist- 
ance on the ocean. And yetno remedy can be 
found for our calamities! Sir, I will not be the 
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dupe of this miserable artifice. What has been 
done once can be done again by employing the 
same means. 

The Administration have committed greater 
errors, They have conducted all their affairs in 
such a style as to leave Great Britain. no room to 
doubt that, when they asked for peace, they want- 
edit not. To this cause may be traced all our 
difficulties, so far as they proceed from that Pow- 
er. As it regards France, I fear that they have 
not acted the proper, the manly part. In short, 
sir, they have not pursued toward England the 


policy which saved usin 1795, nor toward France’ 


the policy which was successfully opposed to 
French rapacity and French obstinacy in 793. 
I think an error was committed, when, affect- 


ing to desire an amicable arrangement with Great 
Britain, instead of treating with her as a nation f 


not to be intimidated, much less bullied, the non- 
importation act was passed. For, sir, if she was 
so proud, so haughty, so imperious, as some gen- 
tlemen delight to describe her, then to bring her 
to justice by assuming an attitude of menace, was 
evidently impossible. When, therefore, you pass- 
ed the non-importation act, under a pretence that 
it would be a successful auxiliary to friendly ne- 
gotiation, what could you expect but to alarm the 
pride, and the haughtiness, and imperiousness of 
that nation? And, doing that, how could you 
expect an amicable result? No, sir, it was not, 
and it could not be expected. You obtained a 
treaty indeed—but it was from a Fox Ministry. 
Yet such as it was, it was not so good as a Jay’s 
Treaty, and. the Executive rejected it without so 
much as laying it before the Senate. 

‘In support of the embargo system, gentlemen 
say, if we suffer: our commerce to go on the 
ocean, or wherever it goes, it will be crippled 
either by France or Great Britain. Although 
this is not true in the extent laid down, yet it will 
hold tolerably trueas respects the European seas. 
From what gentlemen are pleased to represent as 
the impossibility of sailing the ocean with safety, 
results (say they) the propriety and necessity of 
the embargosystem. And they say, it is not the 
embargo, but the decrees and orders which are 
the true cause of all we suffer ; that the embargo, 
so far from being the cause of, was devised as a 
remedy for the evils we endure. Well, sir, for 
the sake of the argument, be it as they say. Has 
the embargo answered ? Is there any. probability, 
the slightest indication, that it will answer? Has 
it operated, to any perceptible extent, except upon 
ourselves, during the twelvemonth it. has been in 
existence? Tf, then, neither the remembrance of 
the past, nor the prospect of the future, gives the 
least encouragement to hope, why will gentlemen 
persist in the system? And that too, sir, at an 
expense to their own country, so enormous in 
amount? Will they go on obstinately amid all 
the discontents, or clamors (as gentlemen in very 
anti-Republican language, call the voice of the 
people) in the Eastern and Northern States? 
And that from mere obstinacy—an obstinacy 
not encouraged by the least glimmering of hope? 


the operation ofthe embargo, which would prove 
that it had any other effect on the disposition of 
Great Britain than ‘to irritate—or any other on 
France than to please, than to encourage her to 
a perseverance in that system of injustice, which 
we pretend to oppose, but to the policy of which 
we give all our support with. an infatuated wil- 
fulness, and which, therefore, increases the hos- 
tility. Great Britain has felt from the measure—if 
they could show me, sir, that the embargo will 
bring either to terms, I would abandon the oppo- 
sition at once, and come heart and hand into the 
support of your measures. The other day, the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
almost persuaded me that it ought to operate 
upon Great Britain; but I looked and I found it 
did not, and I was convinced it would not. 

But, have gentlemen reflected. that, if all the 


‘evils were drawn from Pandora’s box, to vex 


Great Britain, you could have hit on none so well 
calculated to call out all her ‘resistance, and all. 
her obstinacy, as this same expedient, the embar- 
go! If she yields to us, under the pressure of 
such a system, she discloses to us the secret of 
her independence! Sir, the embargo is war; it 
was intended as such against Great Britain, And 
she understands its meaning and its character too ` 
well for us to disguise it, under a pretence of its 
being a mere precautionary municipal measure. 
Its efficacy as a coercive measure has been too. 
often and too loudly boasted of in this House, to 
make its real object a secret to her. Nay, in so. 
far as the great and prominent feature of war is 
coercion; in so far as war is always intended to 
make the adversary yield:that which he will not 
yield voluntarily ; in so far, are the embargo and 
the non-importation act, war. Each was intend- 
ed to coerce Great Britain to yield to us points, 
which it had been ascertained she would not 
yield voluntarily. It was a system of coercion, a 
new-fangled sort of philosophical experimental 
war; novel, to be sure, in its character, but, to all 
substantial purposes, war. Instead of bloodshed, 
there was to be ink shed—instead of bayonets, 
pens—instead of the bloody arena, huge sheets of 
paper! Whenever Great Britain-shall yield to 
the coercion of the non-importation, embargo, or 
non-intercourse system, she virtually tells the 
people of the United States “we are in your 
“power whenever you choose to make a claim 
‘upon us, whether just or unjust, threaten us with 
‘an embargo and a non-intercourse, and you bring 
‘us to your feet.” Does any gentlemen believe, 
even allowing the pressure of the embargo to be 
great upon her, that she can yield, that she can 
afford to yield? That she can admit that we have 
her always perfectly in our power? Sooner 
would she give up in battle—sooner would she 
see her soldiers retreating before our bayonets; 
sooner would she see her armies perish under our 
valor, than acknowledge herself the slave of this 
magic wand. Her children might grow to be 
men, and she might try the fortune of another 
day; the hair of Samson might grow on again, 
and his strength be renewed ; but ia yielding to 


If I could be pointed to a single fact, produced by } the chance of the embargo, she places her exist- 
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ence in our hands, and becomes dependent upon 
our will for the existence of her sovereignty. Sir, 
the King.of England cannot, he dare not yield to 
ourembargo. ° , 

But, sir, he'has not told us that he considers 
our embargo hostile to him; nor has our Govern- 
ment ever told him that it was; such a declara- 
tion has never been put to paper. No, sir, when 
‘you look into the correspondence, it would seem 
that the embargo was never intended as a coer- 
cive measure, nor even understood so by Great 
Britain. Everything on both sides is conceived 
in a sincere spirit of “friendship.” ` Our non-im- 
portation act, our proclamation, our embargo, are 
all acts of friendship and kindness toward Great 
Britain, for aught we find there. And Great 
‘Britain issues her Orders in Council in a recipro- 
cating spirit of amity toward us. She is not of- 
fended with our non-importation act, nor our em- 
bargo. Not atall. Her orders are not intended 
to harm us. She means nothing in the world, 
but simply to retaliate upon France—and she is 
sorry that almost the whole force of the blow falls 
upon us, but it is unavoidable): She,'by the laws 
of nations, has.as perfect aright to retaliate upon 
Franée as we have to make our innocent muni- 
cipal regulations—and she is full as sorry that her 
retaliation system should wound us, as we are 
that our municipal regulations should incom- 
mode her. Sir, this diplomatie hypocrisy (began, 
Tacknowledge, by us) is intolerable. Sir, there 
is not one word of truth in the whole of it, from 
beginning to end. The plain state of the case is 
this: Anterior to the non-importation act, the 
British Treaty had expired—there were points of 
dispute, particularly concerning the impressment 
of seamen, which could not be adjusted, to the 
satisfaction of our Government. In this state of 
things, either we ought to have gone to war, or 
we ought not. If we had intended to do so, 
stronger measures should have heen resorted to 
than a non-importation act. If we had not in- 
tended to do so, the act’should never have been 
passed. Those who passed it could have but one 
of two objects in view; either to coerce Great 
Britain to the terms we demanded—or, by vexing 
and irritating her, to raise up in due time an un- 
necessary fictitious quarrel, which (as this coun- 
try is known to be extremely sensitive of British 
aggression) might ultimately end ina real old- 
fashioned war. No men could have been so 
weak as to calculate upon the first result. As to 
the other, the wisdom of the calculation is pretty 
strongly proved by the situation in which we now 
find ourselves. Sir, this is the whole mystery— 
and it must be explored—it must be exposed. We 
must understand the real character of our con- 
troversy with Great Britain—the real character, 
intent, and aim, of the different measures adopted 
by. us and by her, before we can hope to heal the 
wounds our peace has received, or to restore the 
prosperity we have been unnecessarily made to 
abandon. I know, sir, how difficult it is to over- 
come matured opinions or inveterate prejudices ; 
and I know, too, that, at this time, the individual 
who shall venture to lay open “ the bare and rot- 


ten policy” of the time, makes himself the butt 
of party rancor, and strips himself to the unspar- 
ing “lacerations of the press.” But these are 
considerations too feeble to deter me from my 
duty. ` l ' 

[Mr. G. appearing much exhausted, and Mr. 
Quincy having intimated to the House, that Mr. 
G. suffered under a pain in the side, moved for 
an adjournment: The SPEAKER inquired whe- 
ther Mr. G. yielded the floor? Mr. G. replied, 
he had himself little inclination to continue his 
remarks, but the House appeared so eager to hear 
him, (a laugh,) he hardly knew what answer to 
make. However, he, said, he would give the 
floor. The House then adjournec.] 

The object, sir, of our present deliberations is, 
or ought to be, to relieve our country from the. 
distresses under which it groans; to do this, we 
should be prepared to legislate with a single eye 
to the welfare and happiness of the nation. It is 
of the first necessity that we should deliberate 
with calmness, if we mean to apply an effectual 
remedy to the diseases of the State. In the re- 
marks which I had the honor to make yesterday, 
I was constrained to draw a contrast between the 
measures and prosperity of former times and 
those of the present times. Under circumstances 
of the same character, we were formerly able to 
overcome our: misfortunes. Now we are not. 
And I did this for the purpose of impressing upon 
the House an opinion, that if the Administration 
had practised upon the principles of their prede-. 
cessors, all had been well; or, that if retracing 
their steps, or relinquishing the path of error and 
misfortune, they would still be the learners of 
wisdom and experience, it would not even now 
be too late to retrieve the affairs of the country. 
If I know my own heart, I did not make the com- 
parison from any invidious purposes ; but merely 
to turn the minds of gentlemen back to former 
times; that they might reflect upon the perils and 
calamities of those times, and the means by which 
aù end was put to them; but in doing this, I 
could not avoid paying the tribute of deserved 
praise and-of sincere gratitude to the men under 
whose agency we prospered abundantly. In con- 
trasting the conduct of the present with that of 
the former Administration, I meant to subserve 
no purposes of party. Nay, sir, I could have 
much desired to have been spared the necessity 
of presenting that contrast: before the nation. I 
could have wished to have avoided these refer- 
ences, lest I might excite party feeling in others; 
lest I might appear to be governed by them my- 
self. But truth could not be attained by any other 
course, and I have been compelled to take it. 

It will be remembered that I have spoken 
merely with regard to the exterior relations of the 
country. I have not forgotten that the men then 
in power were accused of being enemies of lib- 
erty, friends of monarchy, and all that. I shat! 
not go out of my way to expose these accusa- 


tions, sir, because they have nothing to do with 


the subject IT am examining. The positions I 
would establish, are these: The former Adminis- 
tration conducted wisely, and their perfect and 
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entire success proves it. The men now in power. 
have departed from the path which, as experi- 
ence demonstrates, led to success. They have 
spurned the wisdom of experience; they have not 
conducted wisely, and their defeat, the misfor- 
tunes and the distresses of the country prove it. 
We must abandon the present disastrous and 
ruinous system, therefore, and return to the old 
one; if we are sincerely disposed to restore the 
nation to prosperity. 

Sir, the former Administration sought honora- 
ble accommodation with Great Britain with so 
much sincerity, with such a single eye to that 
object, that they were accused, even when WasH- 
INGTON was at their head, of undue partiality. to 
Great Britain; but success was the consequence. 
That charge has never been brought against its 
present rulers, and never will. Happy would it 
have been for our country, if they had not always 
exhausted their ingenuity in multiplying obsta- 
cles against the adjustment of the difficulties 
between us and England. 

“If foreign nations have an interest in cultivat- 
ing friendship with the United States, it is, be- 
cause that friendship is in some respect or other 
advantageous to them? And on what account, 
sir, is our friendship advantageous to them. On 
account, I answer, of our commerce. Well, sir, 
Great Britain exists by commerce, and the bene- 
fit of ours she cannot have, unless we are in a 
state of friendship. Her interest, then, (and no 
one doubts she is much governed by that) will i 
always induce her to seek that friendship for the | 
sake of that commerce. Indeed, sir, the very 
laying of your embargo was on the ground that 
your commerce was essential to the existence of 
Great Britain. She will, therefore, on the one 
hand not throw it away lightly. But on the 
other, she will not purchase it with disgrace; she 
will not sacrifice her independence to obtain it. 
And this our Administration knew very well; | 
and on the knowledge of this I fear they have 
acted. Sir, the gentlemen from the Eastern 
States have told you, and I have no doubt told 
you truly of the dreadful condition of the people 
in that section of the United States. Those 
from the South have represented to you the de- 
plorable condition of the tobacco, and rice, and 
cotton countries. Nor have those of the Middle 
States been wanting in lively descriptions of the 
sufferings of their constituents. And the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. WiLurams) hay 
with great ability, depicted the distresses of the 
people of England ; all resulting from the suspen- 
sion of our commerce. Now, sir, what does all 
this prove? Why, simply this: that if both 
countries suffer so much from this suspension of 
our commerce, both are deeply interested in its 
restoration ; and, of course, that the present state 
_of things is an unnatural one, growing out of arti- 
ficial causes ; and, for that reason, a state of things ! 
which wise and honest men could easily change. 
It was from this very cause that it was so easily 
changed in former times. Andon account of dif- 
ferences growing out of the commercial spirit of 
the two nations, and the animosity which the | 


Revolutionary war had called forth, we are now 
engaged in a contest in which each is to evince 
his fortitude by depriving himself of the mutual 
benefits resulting from an amicable intercourse; 
and if. neither is to give out before he feels it im- 
possible to exist without the other, there will 
never be an end of the contest. We know that 
this country can hold out forever, and we ought 
to know that Great Britain can do the same; and 
must, sir, if from no other consideration, yet from 
this, that we must-not be encouraged in -the no- 
tion that she cannot exist without us. 

I have intimated: my opinion, sir, that Great 
Britain has all along been induced to believe, that 
it was the policy of our Administration to be in 
dispute with. her, and.that they have been only 
solicitous to veil their true object from the Amer- 
ican people. Such, sir, is my own opinion, and 
therefore I will not hesitate to declare it. . I shall 
give my reasons for it, and if I am incorrect, 
shall be extremely pleased to see my arguments 
refuted—for I entreat gentlemen to be assured 
that I am not more desirous of affording light to 
them than I am to receive it from them. D4 

The proof in support of my position, derived 
from the correspondence on the affair of the Ches- 
apeake, is to my mind conclusive. The people 
of the United States, viewing it as the author- 
ized act of the British Government, broke forth 
into the most ardent execrations. There was not 
a heart, sir, which did not feel all that the warm- 
est could feel. What has become of the spirit of 
that period? Whither has it fled? And why 
has itsubsided? Why are its murmurings heard 
no where but in the war speeches of gentlemen 
on this floor? Sir, the reason is very simple. 
When remonstrances upon the subject were made 
to the British Government, and indeed before 
that, they abandoned the principle upon .which 
alone the outrage, if it had been authorized, could 
have proceeded. Nay, they declared, unasked, 
unsolicited, that the principle had never been 
contended for by them. There was, therefore, no 
danger of a repetition of the outrage, and our 
people settled down into quiet, from a sense of 
security. i oP 

But let us review the negotiations to which the 
event itself gave birth. for we can derive from 
them a perfect knowledge of the temper and char- 
acter of our Government. 3 

The first intimation -received in England of 
this unfortunate occurrence, was by the English 
Government itself; and before our Minister knew 
anything of it, Mr. Canning gave him the infor- 
mation in a manner evincing the most friendly 
disposition, and the most perfect willingness to 
make the most ample reparation. I do not desire 
to be understood to say, that the British entertain 
any friendship for us, sir.. They have little cause 
for that, for friendship to be friendship must be 
mutual. Buta sense of interest must always in- 
duce them to desire an immediate commercial 
intercourse with us. 

To minds which are not wholly poisoned—to 
those who do not believe that all virtue and pat- 
riotism consists in utterly hating Great Britain, 
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as to believe she can do-no right, even when her 
interest should induce her; to all candid men, 
sir, it must be plain, that at the outset, at least, 
the British Minister did all that we could have 
expected or desired. : ao js 

Mr. Monroe, in a note dated July 29, not hav- 
ing then heard from his Government, tells Mr. 
Canning, that “by accounts which are entitled to 
‘full confidence, it appears that the Leopard at- 
‘ tacked the Chesapeake, with a view to assert and 
* enforcé the unfounded and the most unjustifiable 
* pretensions to search for deserters.” And after 
detailing the circumstances, aud though he re- 
minds Mr. Canning of “other examples of great 
indignity and outrage,” he goes on to say, very 
properly and very honestly, “but it is improper 
to mingle them with the present more serious 
cause of complaint.” He then proceeds to de- 
mand a frank disavowal of the principle and the 
punishment of the officer. On the third of Au- 
gust, Mr. Canning replies, that “His Majesty 
‘neither does nor has, at any time, maintained 
‘the, pretension of a right to search ships of war, 
“inthe national service of any State, for deserters.” 
And that, ifthe attack “shall appear to have 


proclamation. prohibiting British armed vessels 
from entering our ports. And Mr. Canning very 
properly requests to be informed “ whether it is 
‘the intention of the Government of the United 
‘States to carry into effect the measures stated 
‘in the proclamation of the President, without 
‘requiring or waiting for an explanation on the 
“part of the British Government with respect to 
‘ the late unfortunate affair upon which the deter- 
* mination to resort to these measures is professed 
t to be founded.” 

This question, sir, though very pithy, is one 
which the proclamation would necessarily draw 
out. Its plain English is this: “ Do you mean to 
ask for reparation, or do you mean to take repar- 
ation into your own hands by this retaliating 
measure? Do you mean to rely upon the dispo- 
sition of this Government to do you justice (and 
which you know them to have declared unasked) 
or do you mean to force us to do you justice? 
We do justice sometimes, but never on compul- 
sion.” - The point of this inquiry Mr. Monroe 
evaded, by. saying that he had no information 
from bis Government on the subject. He, it 
seems, did not exactly comprehend the object of 


‘ rested on the simple and unqualified assertion of | the inquiry. for in another letter to the Secretary 


“that pretension, His Majesty has no difficulty in 
‘disavowing that, and will have no difficulty in 
t manifésting his displeasure at the conduct of his 
t officers.” ; And then he conciudes with agree- 
ing with Mr. Monroe, that other causes of com- 
plaint should not be involved in the present ques- 
tion, regretting that allusions should be made to 
them at all. : 

Both Ministers then harmonized in the opinion 
that the subject of the outrage should, in the ne- 
gotiation, be kept as single, as in its indignity and 


of State, of August 14th, he could not conceive 
“why it should be made, if some unfriendly mea» 
sure, such as an embargo, was not intended.” In 
that letter, also, as-well as in the one of August 
4th, he speaks of the existence of-a strong war 
party in England, and he was therefore—peace 
being really and truly his object—induced to adopt 
the most pacific course possible. 

The 7th of September put an end to al} Mr. 
Monroe’s dreams. He had now received instruc- 
tions froin his Government. If the information 


enormity, it was solitary; and if it had been so} of the President’s proclamation had shaken his 


kept single, if other topics of complaint had not 
been “mingled” with it, by our Administration, 
to prevent adjustment, ample reparation, I have 


hopes of success, these instructions extinguished 
them. The application for redress came to Eng- 
land not only with an offensive proclamation on 


no doubt, would long ago have been received for | its. back, but encumbered with a condition that 


it. 


part of the correspondence once more. Mr. Mon- 


Sir, let me entreat gentlemen to look at this | that redress should not be received unless the sub- 


ject of impressments was arranged at the same 


roe calls on the British Government fora disa-| time. A subject, sir, which years had been wasted 


vowal. There is not a momenvs hesitation in 
making it. Not only the act itself was at once 
disavowed, but the declaration was spontaneously 
made, that the pretension never existed. Even 
Mr. Monroe himself, in his letter to the Secretary 
of State, of the 4th of August, says that Mr. 
Canning’s reply “ may be considered as conceding 
essentially the point desired.” Let it be remem- 
bered that, as yet, Mr. Monroe has received no 
instructions from our Executive on this subject. 
And if ever man felt a confidence and a pleas- 
ure at the certain prospect of healing the wounds 
his country’s honor had received, and of dissi- 
pating the gloomy apprehensions which he well 
knew disturbed and kindled to wrath his high- 
minded countrymen, cur Minister at London was 
the man; but he was ignorant of the subtle policy 
of the Cabinet at home, as he was confounded at 
the intelligence contained in Mr. Canning’s note 
of the 8ih of August. He is in that note, and it 
would seem, for the first ume, informed of the 


in vain attempts to arrange. Hear the Secretary 
himself, and let gentlemen say whether such satis- 
faction was either reasonably to be demanded, or 
expected. If they say it was, they say more in 
favor of the desire of Great Britain to do us jus- 
lice than I shall ever do. Before I proceed, let 
me cast one glance more at this proclamation. 
Could it form, could it be intended to form, part 
of a specific, sincere system of gaining repara- 
tion? No. It was creating a new ground of dis- 
pute, instead of leaving the old one single. If 
the Cabinet had intended to pursue pacific meas- 
ures, they should have pursued them and them 
only; or, if coercive, the latter alone. A system 
partly pacific and partly hostile, is always a mis- 
erable one. It is always wise to get rid of one 
quarrel before you create another. Oneis enough 
at one time, and he who is ever getting into new 
quarrels, by way of accommodating old ones, may 
be as certain as dur Administration are, of never 
eoming to a friendly conclusion about any. But 
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he who loads his demands of reparation as the | 
Secretary did, cannot but pant for ill success | 
The Secretary, in his letter to Mr. Monroe of 
July 6th, 1807, instructs him to insist on a “ for- 
í mal disavowal of the deed and restoration of the 
t four seamen to the ship from whence they were 
‘taken, as things of course and indispensable. 
t As a security forthe future, an entire abolition 


tof impressments from vessels under the flag of 
‘the United States, if not already arranged, is 


‘also to make an indispensable part of the satis- 
faction!” That is, another and a distinct mat- 
ter, already proved, incapable of arrangement, 
must be first adjusted before he would condescend 
to receive satisfaction for the specific outrage on 
the Chesapeake; and not only must that matter 
be first adjusted, but in the very words of the Sec- 
retary, “it must be on terms compatible with the 
instructions” formerly given on the subject. We 
will not receive satisfaction for this horrible out- 
rage, unless our own terms be yielded us in rela- 
tion to another very difficult point “as part.” . It 
was a strange idea, sir—“as part, an indispensa- 
ble part, of that satisfaction.” 

On such terms, I venture to assert no compro- 
mise was, because none could possibly be ex- 
pected. I will now put a question to gentlemen. 
‘When. Mr. Monroe was instructed by the Cabi- 
net to make the adjustment of the subject of im- 
pressments “an indispensable part of the satisfac- 
tion,” for the attack on the Chesapeake, could it 
be done with any other expectation, any other 
view, than that the reparation affected to be pur- 
sued should never come at them? Conceding, 
for the sake of argument, that the terms demanded 
by our Government in relation to impressments 
were just, had it hot been proved that, on these 
terms, an adjustment could not be effected? Mr. 
Monroe, previous to the receipt of his instruc- 
tions, had paved the way for almost certain re- 
dress for the outrage on the Chesapeake, But 
our Cabinet well knew, that so surely as the water 
flows down the stream, so surely could the affair 
of the Chesapeake never be settled by the mode 
they pursued. No, sir, there never was, and lam 
afraid never will be, a sincere desire in the Ad- 
ministration, for anything but difficulty and dis- 
pute and war with England. But for this, not 
only the unfortunate affair of the Chesapeake, 
but every other matter in controversy might long 
ago have been settled, much to the satisfaction 
and more to the prosperity of both countries. 

I cannot but compassionate Mr. Monroe for 
the situation in which he was now placed. Our 
poor Minister having pursued a plain and certain 
policy—having gained the assent of the British 
Minister to his opinion that this affair should be 
kept single—was suddenly obliged to eat his 
words; he was obliged not only to mingle other 
matters with this all-important affair, but to min- 
gle with it one which his own experience con- 
vinced him placed adjustment utterly beyond the 
reach of hope. . 

I am now, sir, safe in advancing as an Incon- 
trovertible fact, that before the proclamation was 
known in England, the Government of that coun- 
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try had shown every disposition to do us,justice, 
at least in the affair of the Chesapeake. They 
had declared themselyes innocent of all partici- 
pation in the act; they had promised the pun- 
ishment of the officer; or,in more courtly lan- 
guage, “His. Majesty’s displeasure.” But the 
proclamation arrives. Immediately the tone is 
changed. You have taken (say they) reparation 
into your own hands. You have studied to pre-. 
vent the people of your country from seeing that 
we are capable of doing justice voluntarily. We, 
will not make the reparation, before this procla- 
mation, which. we consider a hostile act, is taken 
off. Batin that case we will give the most ample 
satisfaction. 

The Secretary is a wise man. He had very 
distinctly foreseen that on_the proclamation the 
negotiation would split. But the Secretary is 
moreover a prudent and a provident man, and 
therefore, lest the desire of peace and commer- 
cial intercourse with this country which its inte- 
rest dictates to England, might induce the Min- 
istry to disregard this obstruction to reparation, 
he, to be. more secure, fortified himself with an- 
other which could not be possibly overcome :— 
“The matter of impressments must be settled be- 
forehand.” That he knew to be impossible. Less 
prudence, however, would have been sufficient. 
For although Mr. Canning, in his letter to Mr. 
Monroe, of September 23, 1807, says, that “itisa 
‘matter of regret that you should have been in- 
‘structed to annex to the demand of reparation 
‘for the attack of the Leopard upon the Chesa- 
t peake, any proposition whatever respecting the 
‘search for British seamen in merchant vessels ; 
‘a subject which is wholly unconnected with the 
‘case of the Leopard and the Chesapeake, and 
‘which can only tend to complicate and embar- 
‘rass a discussion, in itself of sufficient difficulty 
‘and importance ;” although in his letter of the 
29th of the same month, he says that the British 
Government “is willing to look to one subject 
only, the late aggression, and to provide for it 5” 
yet it is evident from the instructions given to 
Mr. Rose, that the proclamation would of itself 
have been a sufficient obstruction to the approach 
of reparation. 

Although Great Britain appears to have been 
determined not to do even justice, while there 
was any appearance of her having been forced to 
it, yet she sent a special Minister to this country 
to offer atonement. That Minister, soon after his 
arrival, had an interview with Mr. Madison, in 
which he stated to the Secretary, that he was “ex- 
‘ pressly precluded by his instructions from enter- 
‘ing upon any negotiation for the adjustment of 
‘the differences arising from the encounter of Iis 
‘Majesty’s ship Leopard and the frigate of the 
‘United States the Chesapeake, as long as the 
‘ proclamation should be in force.” , 

Previous to the actual arrival of Mr. Rose, it 
had been understood here that he was coming 
out as a special Envoy, for the express and sole 
purpose of making satisfaction for the outrage 
committed in our waters. If Iam incorrect, sir, 
in this assertion, I hope some gentleman will set 
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and we will complete the miracle by giving fact 
in evidence to prove our desire of being in amity 
with your country. Who after this very inge- 
nious and honest offer of our Cabinet will dare to 
question: its sincerity ? Who will dare to den 
that they sought, since they proved their desire 
to obtain, satisfaction by pursuing a course so 
well calculated to obtain it! Alas! ‘sir, all that 
can be said of it is, that they kept their original 
object steadily in view; but the frankness with 
which Mr. Rose had communicated his instruc- 
tions, enabled them to make a very specious offer, 
and which was only made with a view to their 
own popularity. For however plausible the offer 
might be, it was no less certain of being unpro- 
ductive of good, than their former extravagant 
conduct had been. They were still secured as 
effectually as ever against the intrusion of repa- 
ration. 

But it has been said there was a point of honor 
involved inthequestion. If that has indeed been 
so, the case would be varied. But let usexamine 
it, and I venture to assert there was no such 
thing in it. 

The Secretary, in his letter of the 6th of June, 
already referred to, has said the proclamation was 
a. mere matter of precaution, and could not be 
considered as a hostile act. And he tells Mr. 
Monroe, “ the scope of the proclamation will sig- 
‘nify to you, that the President has yielded to the 
‘ presumption, that the hostile act of the British 
‘commander did not pursue the intention of his 
t Government.” These, let it be remembered, 
are Mr. Madison’s own words. At the outset 
then, he, as well as the President, did not believe 
the attack on the Chesapeake pursued the inten- 
tions of the British Government. And believing 
it did not, the proclamation could never have 
been justified as a hostile act. It could be de- 
fended only on the ground of its being a precau- 
tionary one. And on that ground, as has been 
seen, Mr. Madison did place it in this letter of 
June 6th. I will not at this time say, sir, whe- 
ther the issuing the proclamation for the purpose 
of preserving tranquillity in the ports and har- 
bors of the United States, was a necessary, or a 
political step; I will not stop now to examine 
whether this was the real or the ostensible mo- 
tive. Bat I will prove that the keeping in force 
that proclamation, if it was in truth merely a 
measure of precaution, was, after the disclosure 
of Mr. Rose’s instructions, the height of folly, to 
say nothing worse of it. 

The President was willing to withdraw the 
proclamation, if Mr. Rose would disclose what 
were the terms of reparation he was instructed 
to offer, and if those terms should be satisfactory, 
in that case such disclosure of such satisfactory 
terms would be a pledge given by Great Britain 
that there should be no recurrence of abuses— 
and, then, the withdrawing of the proclamation 
and the act of reparation should bear one date. 
No, sir, in all this time from June 6, 1807, to 
March 5, 1808, the proclamation had been rep- 
resented and justified by our Government, on the 
mere plea that it was necessary as a precaution- 


me right, for I desire to travel along the great 
highway of truth and fact: Under a knowledge 
of this fact, then, the President recommended the 
laying of an embargo, ostensibly for the purpose 
“of keeping in.safety our essential resources,” 
but in reality, as in the course of the discussion 
of the'embargo bill has been asserted by our em- 
bargo gentleman from Virginia and another from 
Pennsylvania, to operate on Great Britain. And 
Mr. Rose, on his arrival, was actually cheered by 
this new evidence of the sincere desire (I believe 
that is the slang, sir) of our Administration to 
restore and cultivate the friendly relations so im- 
pee to both countries! Our Cabinet seems to 

ave been afraid that the proclamation and the 
demand concerning impressments, with the affair 
of the Chesapeake, would not be a sufficient pro- 
tection against Mr. Rose’s importunities to give 
us reparation. To be perfectly secure, therefore, 
they barricaded themselves by this omnipotent 
embargo. And now I have no doubt Mr. Madi- 
son thought that if the special Envoy could force 
his satisfaction upon the Administration, in spite 
of all these fortifications, the very deuce must be 
in it. Mr. Rose then arrives—makes the disclo- 
sure of his instructions which I have already 
mentioned, and of which he reminds Mr. Madi- 
son in his letter of January 20, 1808.. Withdraw 
your proclamation, so that the reparation we 
make (such is the substance of the offer) may 
have all the merit of being voluntary, and I pro- 
misé you the reparation shall be unobjectionable. 
But while that proclamation continues in force, 
the dignity of my Government forbids a disclo- 
sure of what that reparation shall consist of. Mr. 
Madison having now ascertained with precision 
the instructions which tied down the special En- 
voy to a defined and prescribed course from which 
he could not depart, assumes all at once the ap- 
aes of great mildness, and abandons the 

igh tone, comes down from his lofty demands, 
and says that the adjustment of the subject of im- 
pressment shall not form “ part, an indispensable 
part of the satisfaction”—nay, he is so little ob- 
stinate even about the proclamation, that in his 
reply of the 8th of March, he says that the Presi- 
dent, “adhering to the moderation by which he 
t has been invariably guided, and anxious to res- 
t cue the two nations from the circumstances un- 
‘der which an abortive issue to your mission ne- 
‘cessarily places them, has authorized me in the 
‘event of your disclosing the terms of reparation 
‘which you believe will be satisfactory, and on 
‘its appearance that they are so, to consider this 
‘ evidence of the justice of His Britannic Majesty 
‘as a pledge for an effectual interposition with 
‘respect to all the abuses against which the proc- 
“lamation was meant to provide, and to proceed 
‘to concert with you a revocation of that act 
‘bearing the same date with the act of repara- 
‘tion to which the United States are entitled.” 
This was diplomatie skill indeed! If you, Mr. 
Rose, will do what we very well know you can- 
not do, we will abandon our high ground. Only 
be so good as to perform impossibilities—do what 
you yourself told us you are forbidden to do— 
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ary measure—that it was necessary to the main- 
tenance of the tranquillity and security of our 
harbors. Whenever, therefore, the danger in this 
respect ceased, the cause of the proclamation 
ceased; and, of course, the proclamation itself 
might well cease too. Whether it should con- 
tinue or not, was not a point of honor; it was a 
point of calculation merely ; and therefore ought 
to have been continued or discontinued, as upon 
sound calculations one course or the other should 
promise most advantage. But surely no point of 
honor was to be preserved by keeping iton,nor was 
to be sacrificed by taking it off. Before I looked 
into the correspondence, I had given into the 
general idea that the Government had acted 
right; for I had understood that they persisted 
in the proclamation, because in some way or 
other (I had like most others not understood how) 
their honor or that of the nation requiredit. But 
a calm examination, in which I did not permit 
my feelings to run away with my judgment, has 
completely convinced me that there is- certainly 
no point of honor in the matter. When Mr. 
Rose, therefore, disclosed his instructions, which 
prevented him from negotiating while the proc- 
lamation was in force, the only question to be de- 
cided by our Cabinet was, will the withdrawing 
it be more dangerous to our harbors than advan- 
tageous in promoting a restoration of harmony 4 
Is it, on calculation, best to withdraw it? Tt does 
appear to me, sit, that the question admitted of 
no doubt. The proclamation at the outset pos- 
sessed no magic force; it could not keep a fleet 
out of our harbors. Whether, therefore, it was 
in existence or not, the physical power of the in- 
terdicted ships to enter remained precisely the 
same. Our vessels might have been attacked, 
and our defenceless seaport towns might have 


been battered down about our ears with thesame, 


facility as if the proclamation had never been 
issued. 

But the departure of the squadron which an- 
noyed us was prior to—certainly cotemporary 
with—the arrival of Mr. Rose in this country. 
There were during the winter no other British 
vessels off our coast. If, then, the proclamation 
could by some secret charm keep out of the har- 
bors vessels on the coast, yet as none were on the 
coast, its suspension for a few days could work 
no practical mischief. And there could, there- 
fore, be no substantial argument, if in truth it was 
what the Secretary himself declares, “a mere 
measure of precaution,” in favor of keeping it on, 
as an obstruction to that satisfactory reparation 
which Mr. Rose declared himself ready to make 
as soon as it was removed. It follows, therefore, 
inevitably, either that the Administration has de- 
ceived the nation as to the cause and object of 
the proclamation ; or that, if in this respect they 
have spoken the truth, their calculations have 
been silly and whimsical. Whatever be the truth, 
the wound our country’s honor has received from 
this outrageous attack has been suffered to fester 
till it has grown old, and seems now as incurable, 
as it is unhealed. 

I will present this subject in another view. If 


the proclamation had been withdrawn, Mr. Rose 
was to have disclosed the terms of reparation. 
Suppose in that event that these terms had not 
been satisfactory. The proclamation might have 
been suspended for perhaps three days. And will 
any one say thatthe suspension of this wonder- 
working instrument for three days would have 
endangered the tranquillity of our ports and har- 
bors ? For gentlemen will see, that as.soon as the 
reparation was decided to be unsatisfactory, the 
proclamation might have been revived. 

I will detain the House, sir, but little longer on 
this subject. This matter has presented itself to 
my mind so clear, that I have had little difficulty 
in presenting it in a strong light before the House. 
And when gentlemen come: to answer me, and E 
hope they will, I entreat them to answer these 
arguments. I have endeavored to convey them 
in as plain a manner as I could, for I wish to see 
them refuted, if they are false. I acknowledge 
my obligations.to the House for hearing me so 
patiently. I know, sir, a great many fine things 
may be said about honor, and independence, and 
all that. But if gentlemen answer me, I must 
beg them to forego the temptation of these bril- 
liant topics, and to answer my arguments. 

If the honor of the country, sir, had required 
an adherence to the proclamation, I should have 
been among the last to condemn the Administra- 
tion. But the Secretary himself yielded this 
ground when he declared the proclamation to be 
a mere measure of precaution. And if there was 
after that any point of honor in the case, it was 
not by persisting in a course which could be pro- 
ductive of no good. . j 

Bat the voice of the country, sir, has decided 
that Great Britain has done all'that could be ex- 
pected of her to repair the injury committed by 
the Leopard. And it is therefore in vain to at- 
tempt toraise.a war spirit by empty declamations 
on that topic. . 

Sir, that the British Ministry and the British 
nation are at this moment unfriendly to the Uni- 
ted States, I will not deny, for I. do not doubt it. 
It would be strange, indeed, if it were otherwise. 
Our people, sir, nay, even the members of this 
House, have had their. ears so dinned with the 
cry of British enmity, that we have at length so 
acted as to make enemies of those who at first 
felt no hostility towards us. It was impossible 
they should feel any. As well might the mer- 
chant be the enemy of his best customer. But 
let gentlemen lay their hand upon their hearts 3 
let the people of this country look into their own 
bosoms and say whether they find there no feel- 
ing of enmity towards Great Britain—no relics 
of ancient animosity—nothing of that scrutiniz- 
ing, unforgiving, jealous hostility, which they 
have been working into a belief that Great Brit- 
ain feels towards us. After such a great revolu- 
tion as that which has been accomplished in this 
country, during which the leading statesmen 
found it essential to success to keep the public 
exasperation at the highest point possible, it is 
not to be wondered at that much of the old feel- 
ing should remain; but it will be most sincerely 
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to be deplored, if this feeling should overcome 
the good sense of the nation. © 

I will not deny, nor am I surprised, that Great 
Britain is now endeavoring to do usallthe harm in 
her power short of commencing actual war upon 
us. Nor can I bring my mind to believe that 
retaliation upon’ France was either the sole or 

‘the principal cause of her Orders in Council. 
She knew these orders must, and I cannot doubt 
but she intended they should, operate principally 
upon this country. “And I will go farther, sir; I 
will say that in issuing them she has done no 
more than what our Administration has made 
her do, and is delighted at her having done, be- 
cause it brings them so much nearer to the ac- 
complishment of their favorite object—a war 
with Great Britain! 

Sir, I am not surprised at seeing Great Britain 
attempting to dous harm. That attempt is the 
natural result of our own system. The French 
decrees were not the cause of, but merely a plausi- 
ble pretext for it. By passing the non-importa- 
tion act, the Government commenced a system 
of commercial warfare against Great Britain. 
They meant by it to make her do that. which 
without compulsion, she. was unwilling to do. 
What is the reply? A counteracting measure of 
commercial warfare. The matter of impress- 
ments and the carrying trade could not be settled 
to our satisfaction. Great Britain would not do 
us justice willingly. We meant then to coerce 
her to our terms; ‘and accordingly the non- 
importation act was passed. If not for the put- 

ose of coercion, for what purpose was it passed, 
sir? ‘And being passed, what was Great Britain 
to do? Either on the one hand to say, this talis- 
man is irresistible, and therefore I yield to its 
power; or, on the other, I cannot yield to it. But 
if you can pass non-importation acts, | can reply 
to them by Orders in Council ; if you can injure 
my manufactures aad commerce (and you cer- 
tainly can) I can suppress your trade. Sir, re- 
sistance to the measure by which we attempted to 
coerce necessarily produced these consequences. 
And “the desire of His Majesty to do all in his 
power to restore to the commerce of the United 
States its wonted activity,” expressed so sarcas- 
tically in Mr. Canning’s letter, wes merely a bet- 
ter way of telling us that His Majesty was play- 
ing our own game back upon us; that he could 
make his paper-shot tell as distinctly as we could 
ours, and rather more so. Yes, sir, it will not, it 
cannot be denied that the non-importation act 
was a hostile one, because intended for coercion. 
The British Government always viewed it so. 
And my position is, that ever since the passage 
of that act we have been at war with her—not 
the old-fashioned sort of war, but a new-fangled, 
philosophical kind of commercial war! We 
thought we played a strong card, and now 
we are outrageous because our antagonist has 
been able to play above us! Great Britain, it 
turns out, is not only able to resist the force of 
your system, but to make you feel the distresses 
incident to a reaction of that system. With the 
experience of its effect it ought instantly to be 


-erned me then I yet preserve. 


abandoned. It originated in passion, miscalcu- 
lation, and imbecility, and should not be pursued. 
We were in affluence and prosperity when it 
commenced. Where are we now? 

A gentleman from Maryland (Mr.K.) has taken 


great pains to prove that the embargo is the cause 


of the present low price of produce. Another 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Wiuitams) 
has asserted: no less stoutly, that the Orders in 
Council are the true cause. If the last assertion 
be correct, it is a very unfortunate one for the 
policy of the embargo system; for, sir, it yields 
the ground to the adversary—it acknowledges 
that she has the best of the battle—that she has 
beat us at our own weapons.. And yet instead 
of discontinuing the “unprofitable contest,” we 
are called upon to plunge deeper and deeper into 
it. I have been astonished to find those gentle- 
men, who talk so much of the patriotism of our 
own people, unwilling to believe that there is 
patriotism in Great Britain too. If we are wil- 
ling to. bear, so are they.. If we would sacrifice 
everything to our country, so would they too, 
whenever it becomes a question which shall hold 
out longest. And, sir, it has come to. this al- 
ready. Much spirit and acrimony is mixed with 
the contest. Put the case to an Englishman, Will 
you, to regain the American commerce, confess 
that that commerce is essential ‘to your exist- 
ence? Will you consent that, yielding to the em- 
bargo. and non-importation: and non-intercourse 
system, your Government shall accede to de- 
mands which otherwise they would not accede 
to? What would one of those Englishmen, of 
whose pride and haughtiness we have heard so 
much on this floor, say to it? Well, sir, if you 
cannot then bend the English Government to 
your terms, and if, instead of making their people 
your instruments to act upon the Government, 
you excite an unconquerable spirit of resistance 
even in them, how is the embargo to be opera- 
tive? How can you hope that it will bring your 
enemy at your feet? And if it did not in the end 
produce this effect, all your sufferings under this 
delightful experiment will have been to no pur- 
pose. 


Let me detain the House one moment to in- 


quire what is the character of the war, which is 
‘now carried on in Europe? It is on one side a 


war for conquest, for universal dominion—on the 
other for self preservation. At the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution it had the same 
character. France fought for. self preservation; 
the combined Powers for conquest. But the par- 
ties have changed sides, I take a delight, sir, in 
remembering that the same feelings which gov- 
I wish neither 
Power to be able to break down the other. I fear 
the power of either, when the other shall have 
been broken down. Therefore, and not because 
I think more justice or kindness is to be expected 
from one than the other, I cannot but hope that 
Great Britain may maintain her ground. Yes, 
sir, that country Is indeed the barrier between 
Bonaparte and universal empire, not because her 
morals have undergone any change for the better 
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since she combined her force with the Powers of 
the Continent; but from necessity, from fortune 
of war. And she is the only Power which can 
hope successfully to resist the strides of France. 
She is the defence of the world! Not because 
she cares much about the world, but because, 
in defending herself, she necessarily protects all 
others, who stand behind her. They cannot be 
reached; until she is first broken down. But that 
done, the power of France overwhelms the uni- 
verse. Aud, sir, should we be then more safe 
than we are now? Should we be then more safe 
when the tiger of the land shall mount the shark 
of the ocean, and having swept the sea, assail our 
shores with a rapacity unsatiated and an ambition 
incapable of repose? Let it not be believed. 
The only Republie which has escaped the fury of 
him who has subverted the Republics of all coun- 
tries, even of his own, the ruins of which are 
the basis of his imperial throne !—No, sir—indeed 
we could hardly escape the Great Destroyer. I 
rely much on the patriotism, the bravery, and the 
perseverance of my. countrymen; but I hope they 
may never be under the necessity of meeting 
Napoleon, when, having broken down Britain, he 
is borne upon her navy to the shores of our own 
country. 

But I have been drawn insensibly from my 
course. It is a war of ambition. And what is 
the part which we take in it? Have we, sir, not 
thrown in our whole weight to aid and render 
effectual the pressure by which France meant to 
crush her enemy? Have we not done all that 
we could, when English commerce was excluded 
from the continent of Europe, to exclude it from 
the. United States also? Napoleon, finding that 
he could not conquer England by force, had re- 
sorted to the expedient of closing up the world 
against her commerce—well knowing that com- 
merce was her life-blood. The continent of Eu- 
rope was subject to his nod. No potentate dared 
to disobey. America was still open, and still free; 
and we closed America too. America subserved 
to the utmost extent of her means the French 
policy! We did all that France, knowing our 
means, could have reasonably asked; for we did 
all we could to destroy the commerce of England, 
although in doing it we sacrificed the prosperity 
of our country! We passed the embargo act— 
an act which all the enemies of Great Britain 
rejoice inwhich the French Minister eulogizes 
and Napoleon applauds. If we intended to aid 
France, we could have done no more than we 
have done. If we meant to coérce Britain to our 
own terms, we have exhausted our means in a 
single effort. 

But what have we done to bring France to 
justice, to coerce her? What strong measure 
has been adopted to compel her to rescind her 
decrees? At the outset, was a single step of dig- 
nified and imposing character taken? But gen- 
tleman say, the decrees were not immediately 
enforced, they were not immediately acted upon; 
and there was no cause either for resentment or 
alarm. Because the Orders in Council were ex- 
pected from Great Britain, the embargo was 


necessary; and this makes no little figure in the 
list of arguments in its support. But.the French 
decrees, though promulgated, were to be con- 
sidered as a mere joke until they were acted upon! 
Let me remind gentlemen of the alien law. 
That, though an act of their own Government— 
though never acted upon, was long a topic of 
most brilliant declamation. And those whom that 
law terrified almost into madness, were perfectly 
tranquil under a-decree violating not only the 
laws of nations, but the more sacred obligation of 
treaty. But the Administration, forsooth, flattered 
itself the decree of Berlin would never be en- 
forced—that it had issued only in sport, and was 
as harmless as any of ovr paper-shot! Little 
could they know of Napoleon who thought ‘so, 
and little could they wish.to know of him. The 
nation was made to look on with ‘composure; 
the edge of its indignation was taken off, and.the 
good understanding between the two Republics 
continued. An embargo on ‘the trade to France 
was not thought of; our merchants were not 
even warned of their danger. But at length the 
decree, and more than the decree of Berlin, was 
enforced. English Orders in Council were ex- 
pected—but what they would be no one could 
exactly tell. Instantly, however, appears the 
necessity of an embargo—an embargo to coerce 
England, as was at the time declared on this floor. 
And not until this session has it been thought ex- 
pedient to let off some hard words at France—for 
words is all we have used towards her—through~ 
out there is manifested an anxious solicitude to 
conciliate France on the one hand, and on the 
other to irritateand render incurable the wounds 
we have received from Britain. 
You passed the embargo to bring Britain to 
your feet. The praises of this legislative charm 
were rung through the country; its magical pow- 
er was the topic of every Administration print, 
and for a while the people believed. The “credo 
quia impossibile est,’ was never more devoutly 
acted upon. But twelve months ‘have’ elapsed, 
and what has it produced? The mountain has 
been in labor, and I look in vain even for the 
mouse. The embargo, however, being passed, 
did the Administration wait until Great Britain 
cast herself at their feet imploring relief from 
the pressure of this intolerable measure? No, 
sir, after some time, a little time, too, wondering 
why she did not begin to groan under the bur- 
den, the Administration (taking them at their 
own word) sent a messenger to England to in- 
quire if she was not pretty well tired of the em- 
bargo ? that if she was, they were. If you will 
quit we will, was the purport of the message. 
And what was the result of this wise project ? 
What might. have been expected. The authors 
of this irresistibly coercive measure, did play 
their parts most clumsily. The British Minister 
could not doubt they were coming to, and no 
man in his situation would have thought differ- 
ently. If the offer made to Great Britain was 
fairly and sincerely made, its rejection only proves 
that a more miserable plan of coercion than the 
embargo could not have been devised. And, sir 
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highly praised as this specific has been, I much 
doubt whether the prayer of the petitions on your 
table would not have been complied with, if the 
Administration could have.done so without ac- 
knowledging their’ folly, and sacrificing their 
popularity: i N : 

But as to the proposition, and to speak of it in 
the sober sadness it deserves. What answer did 
it receive? Your Minister was. told, that if the 
Orders in Council should be revoked, it would 
appear to the world as if the British Government 
had, by theembargo, been forced to abandon them. 
We cannot, therefore, consent. Since we have 
gone on so far, we will show to France and to 
you that we cannot, we do not, even fear to be 
subdued in this way; the experiment may be as 
properly made now as at any time, and you may 
make it till you-are satisfied of its inefficacy. 

If, sir, our Administration had been sincerely 
disposed for peace, and acting wisely, had re- 
scinded the proclamation, and repealed the em- 
bargo and non-importation acts, and then said 
now do us justice, the interest which Great Brit- 
ain, as well as this country, has in the restoration 
of amicable commercial intercourse, would have 
left no chance for'refusal. And. if she had re- 
fused, the American people would ‘have rallied 
round their Government; and I know, sir, that 
that portion of them with whom I act, forgetting 
how they had been persecuted, would have sacri- 
ficed their resentment at the shrine of their coun- 
- try’s independence. 

Sir, is it not true that the national animosity 
towards Great Britain has been so much nour- 
ished in this country that it is a test of patriot- 
ism even with the Administration? It could not, 
therefore, be reasonably expected that the British 
Ministry could have any confidence in mere inti- 
mations of returning good will. Nor could any 
safe calculation be made on the impartiality or 
spirit of an Administration which had discovered 
no indignation at the Berlin decree, whose entire 
resentment has been directed to one of the bel- 
ligerents only, while its co-operation with the 
other was manifest and intended to be decisive. 

That such were throughout the real feelings of 
the British Government—nay, that such is the 
fact, can hardly be doubted by any one who will 
peruse dispassionately Mr. Canning’s letter to 
Mr. Pinkney of September 23. “If,” says he, 
“the embargo is considered a measure of hos- 
tility, His Majesty cannot consent to buy it off.” 
He could not consistently with diplomatic deco- 
rum tell Mr. Pinkney in plain terms: Your 
Government has all along attempted to deceive, 
when they represented this as a mere municipal 


regulation for municipal purposes; although he | 
might have brought the speeches of the mem- | 


bers of this House in support of the position. 
But his putting the case even hypothetically, 
lets you at once into the knowledge of his opin- 
jons concerning the motives and the temper of 
our Government. And he fastens upon them the 
charge of duplicity, with great civility indeed, 
but most logically, by putting the case the other 
way. 


“If as it has more generally been repre- | ‘ of circumstances, 


t sented by the Government of the United States 
“it is only to be considered as an innocent muni- 
“eipal regulation, which affects none but the 
‘United States themselves; and in which no 
t foreign State has any concern, His Majesty does 
“not conceive that he has the right or the pre- 
‘tension to make any complaint of it, and he has 
‘ made none. - But in this light there appears not 
‘only no necessity, but no assignable relation, be- 
‘tween the repeal by the United States of a vol- 
‘untary self-restriction, and the surrender by His 
‘ Majesty of his right of retaliation against his 
“enemies.” Probably I shall not make Mr. Can- 
ning’s meaning more plain, but it is important 
that his true meaning should be correctly under- 
stood. 

If your embargo is hostile, inasmuch as it is 
designed to be coercive, then we will not “buy 
it off ;” you may make the experiment of its ef- 
cacy thoroughly. ` 

If it is “an innocent municipal regulation” 
merely, for mere municipal domestic purposes as 
to yourselves, and which was never intended to 
operate -upon us, what “reciprocity” is there in 
offering that if we will give up our retaliation on 
the enemy, you will give up a measure which 
you say does not concern us? But your.very 
offer could go only on the ground that your em- 
bargo was injurious to us, that you so considered 
and from the first intended it, and hence it results 
that you always misrepresented its real charac- 
ter. ‘We are brought, therefore to the first point. 
Your very proposal leaves no doubt that as itis 
now, so it was at first,a measure of coercion. 
And if was so intended originally, we consider 
it of the first importance to our country, that the 
futility of this notion of coercing us by this kind 
of war in disguise—this commercial war, should 
be proved—for then it will never be repeated. 
Though wecan stand it, yet it is injurious to us. 
The greater, therefore, is the wisdom of that pol- 
icy which determines us to give your system, 
since it is commenced, a complete trial. For if 
it fail, as fail it must, we need never apprehend 
a repetition of it; for the repetition, though not 
ruinous, must bealways inconvenient and unprofi- 
table to us. i 

If gentlemen will accompany me a little fuar- 
ther in this letter, the truth will be still more 
evident. 

“ The Government (adds Mr. C.) of the Uni- 
“ted States is not to be misinformed,” (that is 
they know very well, and always did know very 
well.) “that the Berlin decree was the practical 
“commencement of an attempt not merely to 
‘check or impair the prosperity of Great Brit- 
‘ain, but utterly to annihilate her existence 
‘through the ruin of her commercial prosperity. 
‘They know that in this attempt almost all the 
‘ Powers of the European Continent have been 
“eompelled, more or less, to co-operate.” Ien- 
treat gentlemen to attend to what follows— 
“And your Government know that the American 
‘embargo, though most assuredly not intended 
‘for that end, by some unfortunate concurrence 
without any hostile inten- 
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‘ tions; (Sir, the sarċasm is most severe,) “the 
‘American embargo did come in aid of the 
t blockade of the European Continent, precisely 
‘at the very moment when, if that blockade 
‘could have succeeded at all, this interposition 
‘of the American Government would have con- 
‘ tributed to its success.” If I might be indulged 
once more in a. paraphrase, I would represent 

‘Mr. Canning as saying: “ Your Government 
knows that the embargo did come in aid of the 
system by which France meant to destroy us. 
Allowing your Cabinct intellect, and allowing 
they knew what they were about, we must sup- 
pose they intended to aid France in her plan to 
destroy us. And we are the more certain of this, 
because the embargo was passed at a moment, 
when if the French plan „could have succeeded 
at all, your ‘interposition’ weuld have given us 
the finishing blow. 

Such sir, is the plain English of Mr. Canning’s 
letter; such too, is the real truth; and it is time, 
high time, that the people of the United States 
should understand that the enmity is not exclu- 
sively on the side of Great Britain. It is all im- 
portant that they should know that under the 
plausible pretext of an embargo, “an innocent 
municipal regulation,” their rulers seized upon a 
critieal moment to press upon Great Britain in 
the only manner they could, and at a time when 
their hostility would have been effectual, rnost 
probably, if the Spanish revolution had not in- 
tervened. If we have cause of complaint, as 
certainly we have, they have much greater. If 
we have cause to complain of the violence and 
injustice of their naval commanders—if our re- 
sentment has been inflamed to madness by the at- 
tack on the Chesapeake, and the murder of Pierce 
—they.can- owe us little kindness, when they 
know that our Government threw at a critical 
turn, their whole weight into the scale of France. 

Tha whole of this very masterly letter of Mr. 
Canning‘is entitled to most attentive perusal. It 
is a key which opens to us the secret of the strange 
and mysterious situation into which we have been 
brought. It should be carefully read, and that 
again and again. 

I will conclude, however, by soliciting your at- 
tention particularly to that part of it ia which he 

says, with a liberality that does him honor, and a 
sincerity which I cannot doubt, because it is 
clearly true, on the one hand, “the prosperity of 
America is essential to the prosperity of Great 
Britain.” And therefore, on the other, “the 
strength and power of Great Britain are not for 
herself only, but for the world.” This, though it 
has not always been, is now certainly true. 

Looking to the future, he observes, “ When 
‘those adjustments shall take place, to which, 
‘though unfortunately not practicable at this mo- 
* ment, nor under the conditions prescribed to Mr. 
‘Pinkney, the undersigned nevertheless confi- 
t dently looks forward, it will perhaps be no inse- 
‘ eure pledge for the continuance of the good un- 
‘ derstanding between the two countries, that they 
‘will have learnt duly to appreciate each other’s 
‘friendship, and that it will not hereafter be im- 


* puted to Great Britain, either on theone hand that 
‘she envies American industry, as prejudicial to 
‘ British commerce; noron the otherhand,that she 
‘ is compelled to court an intercourse with Ameri- 
‘ca, as absolutely necessary to her own existence. 
‘His Majesty would not hesitate 10 contribute, 
‘in any manner in his power, to restore to the 
“commerce of the United States its wonted ac- 
‘tivity. And if it were possible to make any 
* sacrifice for the repeal of the embargo, without 
‘appearing to deprecate it, asa measure of hos- 
‘tility, he would gladly have facilitated its re- 
t moval.” 

One more translation of this diplomatie lan- 
guage, and I have done with the letter, I under- 
stand Mr. Canning as saying, at some period or 
other, our disputes will be settled; your people 
will then be convinced, that if they can injure us 
in one way, we can injure them as much in an- 
other—that it is as impossible that we should re- 
gret your prosperity, as it is that a merchant 
should repine at the wealth of a planter, fond of 
luxury, and his constant customer. But, on the 
other hand, you will not again undertake to quar- 
rel with us under the idea that we cannot live 
without you. Still we are willing to acknow- 
ledge, that your commerce with us is extremely 
desirable ; and therefore if you will enable us, by 
relinquishing your coercive system, to restore the 
intercourse between us without our appearing to 
have yielded to that system, “ without our ap- 
pearing to deprecate it as a measure of hostility,” 
we will make any sacrifice. Relinquish your | 
plan and you shall hear no more of our Orders in 
Council. : 

Yes, sir! I do not doubt and I confess lam 
surprised any one should doubt of the real cause 
of our difficulties with Great Britain. As our 
coercion system produced her resistance and re- 
taliation, so would the abandonment of it restore 
that commercial intercourse which is so insepa- 
rably connected with our prosperity. And Mr. 
Canning gives the assurance of it in terms as un- 
quivocal, as under all the circumstances could be 
possibly expected, or reasonably desired. 

I have said before, and I repeat it again—valu- 
able, important, as our commerce indisputably is 
to Great Britain, on account of that very value 
and importance, her Ministry cannot and dare 
not suffer the present experiment to terminate in 
a conviction, or even a doubt, of its being essen- 
tial to her existence. If I am understood, sir, 
there cannot but be an end of the hope of coerc- 
ing Great Britain to terms, in this way, until she 
is no longer able to resist us, and she passes under 
the dominion of France. And then our condition 
will be fearful indeed! If you cannot count fairly 
on the success of the experiment, on the one 
hand, and if on the other that state of things 
which alone can bring success may piunge us 
in overwhelming ruin, our whole system ought 
to be abandoned. 

_ “The new state of things which has arisen in 
Europe,” the revolution in Spain, has had a most 
unfortunate effect on the success of the embargo 
experiment, inasmuch as it has enabled Great 
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Britain to incorporate, to identify herself with | judging of the feelings of the nation by the ap- 
the Spanish people, and that in both hemispheres. | parent indifference of the Administration, and 
And, sir, that which-she has gained, not only ena- | the language of its immediate partisans—ignorant 
bles her to bear up under our embargo, but much | that there was in the country a humbled and per- 
of it which we might. have had is probably lost j secuted band, who loved their own independence 
to us forever. Sir, I should have risked much, | too much not to wish it to every brave and vir- 
to: secure the friendship of that nation at this; tuous people—they will perhaps never be per- 
time.. If,asafreeman,and the Representative of | suaded that there existed here anything but ill 
a free people, I had been inaccessible to the sym- | will towards them. The unhappy consequences 
‘pathies which all such should feel, for a people | of such an opinion it is unnecessary to expatiate 
deceived and betrayed, rising at length in their | upon. 

might and opposing their whole undivided force, | But a gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Troup,) 
with one great and noble and simultaneous:im- | in the course of his observations the other day, 
pulse, to resist the subjugation attempted by a remarked that, perhaps, at the very moment he 
foreign tyrant; if I could without emotion have | was addressing you, the people.of Spain might 
witnessed the march of the gloomy host, to “ vic- | be imploring mercy at the feet of the conqueror, 
tory or death ;” if without concern I could have | This presents us with another view of the sub- 
seen millions of my fellow-beings, with unbroken | ject; but a view which ought to have more im- 
firmness,and an unwavering desperation, “strug- | periously coerced our Government to the course 
gling in the storms of fate ;” yet at least I should | which they have neglected. Well, sir, let us 
not have been induced by any considerations to | suppose it. After resisting, till their means of 
have abandoned the interest of my own country, | resistance have perished—their countrymen cut 
when the support of those patrotic heroes was | up,and murdered, and destroyed—the remnant of 
so intimately connected with that interest. But, | the people of Spain receive the yoke. Suppose 
sir, it has so happened, that from the same cause | the triumph of insatiable ambition complete. 
which makes us mourn our departed prosperity, | Behold Joseph Napoleon, after having marched 
we have suffered England to unite herself with | from Bayonne to Madrid, over the dead bodies of 
the hardy yeomanry of Spain, and to oppose, | the Spaniards, amid the groans and the shrieks 
perhaps for the last time, a bold and formidable | and the execration and the despair of the widows 
front, to the overwhelming power of the conque- | and orphans, behold him seated at length, all over 
ror of Europe. If fortunately, sir, instead of fol- | covered with human gore, on the throne of Spain. 
lowing up commercial experiment, we. had set | And what then? Can you doubt that the colo- 
our trade at liberty, and, by sending supplies to | nies in South America will be from that moment 
Spain, had done all we could to assist in her en- | independent? Or do gentlemen know so little of 
franchisement, by enabling her to hold out inher | human nature, so little of Spanish character, 
great and noble and glorious purpose; if we had | as to think it possible that the inhabitants of 
availed ourselves of this auspicious moment, to | Spanish America will rush forward to kiss the 
fasten ourselves upon the affections of an honest | sceptre which has no ornament but the blood of 
and faithful people; not only would our imme- | their brethren? That they will be eager to pol- 
diate prosperity have been advanced, but we | lute themselves with the horrible embraces of 
should have bound them tous ina bond of union, | the murderers of their kindred? No, sir, it is 
strengthened and sanctified by the awful circum- | impossible. 

stances under which it was formed, Recur, sir, The moment, then, that Spain is conquered, her 
to the services, the assistance which the ill-fated j provinces on this continent become independ- 
monarch of France rendered us in the Revolu- | ent—and, as things have been managed, under 
tion. What have been their effects upon this | the guarantee. and in the most cordial alliance 
people? So great, sir, that the gratitude they | with.Great Britain. We shall have in them, of 
excited has been transferred from our benefactor | consequence, hostile and dangerous neighbors; 
to his murderers!—Because they were French- | while Great Britain will monopolize their. trade, 
men! And not even yet, sir, has the sentiment | and if our present difficulties continue, perpetually 
ceased to operate upon the American mind. If|instigate them to hostility against us. All this 
then, instead of permitting Great Britain to goon | might have been prevented, if, in relation to Spain 
without a competitor, “stealing the hearts of the | only, our Government had pursued the proper 
people” of Spain, we had extended to them all the | course. The merchants applied for leave to re- 
friendly offices in our power; if we had shown | sume their commerce with Spain, but a deat ear 
an anxiety to make up in the desire of doing what | was turned to them. Disposed as Great Britain 
we lacked in the ability, the name of an Ameri- | is to do us “harm,” she may yet make use of the 
ean might have sounded in Spain like that of | Spaniards on this continent for that purpose. 
brother on this great Continent. We should | And though these Spaniards have been long con- 
have formed a union, founded on the sincerity of | sidered as contemptible, let it be remembered that 
fraternal attachment, which would almost have |a nation is always regenerated by a revolution. 
made us one people. But if Spain be able to re- | It assumes in such cases always a new and ele- 
sist, we have lost an opportunity which will | vated and fearful character. Let us then beware 
never recur. If her restoration to independence | how we make enemies of this people. Let us do 
shall give to her people any new sentiment to- jall we can to conciliate their friendship. It is 
wards us, it will not be that.of gratitude. For, | not perhaps even now too late to reirieve the ad- 
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vantages the Administration have overlooked. A 


be able to cultivate the arts of peace. 
here then, on this regenerated continent, they may 
hope to find repose and protection. Let us not 
sacrifice the bright. prospects before us to a vis- 
ionary experiment. 

It is time, sir, that we should retrace our steps. 
The course we have been running has produced 
no good ; it certainly can produce none. Yet it 
seems, instead of going back, we are perpetually 
urged forward. This great measure which was 
to have restored, secured, and extended our com- 
merce, has entirely destroyed it. Satisfied as the 
Administration are of its inefficacy, they seem 
determined to follow it up by a non-intercourse ; 
and that, sir, thatis to do wonders indeed! Why 
will gentlemen suffer themselves to be deceived ? 
The embargo whenit had been twelve months in 
operation was itself a non-intercourse to all sub- 
stantial purposes; for it is very evident that if 
we. cannot send anything out of the country, we 
ean pay for nothing which is brought into it. 
The non-intercourse is the old thing after all. 
is the old shoe new-vamped. 

Sir, my heart bleeds for my poor country, when 
I see gentlemen determined to persist in this per- 
nicious course—not.a beam of hope brightens the 
prospect. All is darkness and ruin and misery 
before us. Is it possible we are going on in this 
way? that we are not to abandon our feeble 
system till Great Britain yields? It does in- 
deed seem so, sir; for we have been told by a gen- 
tleman that when the embargo was laid on, 
Government did, by doing it, give a pledge to 
the nation that they would persevere until the 
ends intended were answered. If, sir, the em- 
bargo was such a pledge, the passing of this bill 
will be a new pledge to the same effect. I 
warn gentlemen, therefore, to be cautious. If 
the course they are pursuing be indeed a wrong 
one, promising no happy result, let them bear in 
mind, the farther they proceed the more difficult 
will be their return. 

_ The gentlemen who opposed the system now 
in operation, have been called upon by the ma- 
jority to say which would they do—they have been 
asked for their substitute for the embargo. And 
I confess I have been somewhat surprised to per- 
ceive a little embarrassment in giving the an- 


It] 


swer the question. 
should. in doing what I shall advise, retrieve the 
good opinion of the people, I will not regret it. 
What, say the majority to us, what would you 
do? What would you bave usdo? I will tell 
them, sir, what they should do. F will not with- 
hold my feeble aid from them in their distress, I 
should not think it manly, fair, or humane to do 
so. We are all embarked in the same ship, and 
must sink or swim together; and although lam 
but a green hand, and before the mast, I will do 
all in my power to keep the vessel from’ going 
down. What would you have us do? say gen- 
tlemen. Sir, I would have them undo all they 
have done. Yes, sir, all—and at one smack! [ 
would return to the policy of Wasuineton. I 
would cut up this embargo system, root and 
branch. If this prescription be not followed soon, 
it will be too late. We shall be in a condition 
in which we shall be able to take no medicine 
whatever. I know, sir, Iam prescribing a bitter 
pill for the Administration—but itis the only 
one that will answer. Let them take it therefore, 
and it will soon work miracles for the good of the 
country. Instead of going on accumulating the 
obstacles to accommodation with Great Britain, 
let us act an open part. Apply the sponge to 
your embargo, and proclamation, and non-im- 
portation; and I will venture to say there are no 
difficulties between us which honest men could 
not settle in three hours. Restore us to the 
policy of the great Father of his Country. We 
have had enough of theory and experiment and 
whim. Let us at last have a little old-fashioned 
practical wisdom. 

But gentlemen say this would be submission. 
How submission ? Because we have at last found 
out that by our system of commercial warfare 
we cannot coerce Great Britain, is an abandon- 
ment of that system submission? God help 
us, sir, if such positions require argument to re- 
fute them. No, sir; if, under the operation of 
our system Great Britain yields. she submits. 
And can we expect that she will do what we 
will not? Let usatlength open our eyes to the 
truth. It is not submission to abandon an ineffi- 
eacious project. Let us diseard our prejudices. 
Hatred and love render men equally unfit to pur- 
sue wise counsels. If Great Britain was to come 
to your terms in consequence of the embargo, 
what would you say? that the embargo had 
doneit! And if the embargo had done it, would 
the submission not be on her part? Under the 
pretence that we will not submit, considering 
submission scandalous, we are made to suppose 
our own conduct very fair, and kind, and gener- 
ous, when we ask others to do what we shudder 
at. There is no disgrace in giving up an im- 
practicable project; and “it is noble even to fail 
in great attempts.” Let the Administration have 
the credit of having failed in the great attempt 
of coercing Great Britain by an embargo—for a 
great attempt it certainly was. But as it has 
failed, there can be no justification for persisting 
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in it; else, that which was a charming specula- 


‘tion at the outset, will in the end degenerate into- 


downright obstinacy. l 
Repeal the embargo and non-importation acts, 


rescind the proclamation, and send these resolu- 


tions out of the House, and we shall have a 
chance àt least for peace—for a restoration of the 
general prosperity. The Orders in Council will 
Dot, cannot be persisted in, when you go to the 
source of our misfortunes—when you lay aside 
the miserable project of coercing Great Britain 
by an embargo—when, by resisting the French 
edicts, you show a determination to defend your 
rights against the real, because the first aggressor. 

Before I sit down I beg leave to cali the atten- 
tion of the House to the course which is medita- 
ted to bring France to justice. The second of 
these resolutions. discovers the manner in which 
it is to be done. But, sir, will France feel the 
effects of this measure; will she be even dis- 
pleased‘at it? Indeed she will not. It will press 
upon England only. And.in the same propor- 
tion that it is more powerful than the embargo, 
‘in the same proportion will it please, because it 
will accord with the policy of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. And in the face of the world you haveal- 
ready received the plaudits of Napoleon Bonaparte 
for your embargo. Can that, then, be called re- 
sistance tothe injustice of a foreign Power, which, 
if she could dictate your course, she would order 
tobe done? Sir, Iam ata loss for words to ex- 
press my astonishment at hearing that very con- 
duet which France wishes us to pursue, to aid 
her in her projects upon England, called resist- 
ance! Gentlemen are eloquent enough when 
they speak of French injustice and perfidy; but 
not one of them has ventured to show how the 
embargo has, or the non-intercourse will operate 
upon her. The first resolution, indeed, says, that 
we will not submit to France; but the second, 
which is to show the kind of resistance we are 
to make use of, absolutely pledges the nation to 
that course which France particularly desires! 
She praised you for imposing the embargo; and 
if non-intercourse be stronger than embargo, so 
much the more will your praise be increased. 
Nay, I should not wonder if you should be re- 
warded by a volume of French poetry, in praise 
of your wisdom, virtue, and sincerity. Certainly 
it will be deserved. . Str, let us not be trifled with 
in this manner.. Let us no longer be dealt with 
thus unfairly. Do we, by the adoption of these 
resolutions, resist Great Britain and France? 
No, sir, they know we do not; and therefore I 
will not put my trust in the deceivers, who“ keep 
the word of promise to our ear, but break it to 
our hope.” The conduct pursued towards France 
I will not call submission; that word does not 
describe its character. It is much worse than 
submission. We have all along aided her. We 
are about to aid her by the very measure which 
is called resistance to her. Isthisconduct calcula- 
ted to coerce France to justice? Sir, it would be 
insulting to the House to waste words on this sub- 
ject—I say words—because the absurdity of the 
proposition is too palpable to admit of argument. 


When I pointed out to gentlemen in conversa- 
tion, the impropriety of professing to resist 
France, when we have really become her auxil- 
iaries; they have answered, that it cannot be 
helped. It is calculated they say to strike upon 
England, and if the lash be not quite long enough 
to reach France, we cannot help it; that is not 
their fault. But I entreat them to reflect that 
the more they wound England, the more do they 
make it the policy of France to resist; and that 
if they wish really to have the edicts of both 
annulled, they do not come a step nearer their ob- 
ject—for whatever England loses by our system, 
France gains. Ina state of war the loss of the 
one party is the gain of the other. Thus, though 
we may injure Britain, her sufferings will not 
tell for us; but for France, we do all we can; 
but we gain nothing by it. We “rob Peter to 
pay Paul.” 

Sir, by embarking against England at this 
time, we can promise ourselves no good. If we 
fail, all will agree that our condition will be de- 
plorable. But if we succeed, we are ruined! 
Our only safety will be in defeat. I have already 
proved that England cannot, dare not acknowledge 
the efficacy of any commercial coercion. You 
have seen enough to know that she cannot yield 
to you, until she becomes incapable of resistance, 
Then she falls—into whose hands? Ours? No, 
sir; into the hands of France. She will cease to 
exist as a nation; and will you then turn round 
and fight France? For what? To compel her 
to let you trade with England, when there is no 
England to trade with. Your utmost success 
gives England to France, and you have gained 
nothing. The whole naval and military estab- 
lishment of Europe is then at the disposal of 
Bonaparte. You will indeed have mounted the 
tiger upon the back of the shark for your own 
destruction. Yes, sir, your animosity may be 
gratified by overwhelming the Philistines in one 
general destruction; but remember you must 
yourselves be crushed in the ruins of the Pagan 
temples. . 

I could have wished that it had so happened 
that the policy of Washington, in 1794, had been 
the policy of the last year. I would now implore 
the House and the Administration to return to 
it. No beam of hope can cheer us in going for- 
ward. Peace cannot be attained by the present 
course, on the contrary it must lead us to open 
war. Itis not dishonorable to retrace our steps. 
No country will dispute our pride; we have dis- 
played enough of that; let us at length be per- 
suaded ihat prudence and wisdom are not the 
lowest of national virtues; and that prosperity, 
liberty, and happiness, are not the lowest of na- 
tional objects. , 

I have not addressed you, sir, on this occasion 
because I wished to wound the sensibility ot 
those who are opposed to me in political opm- 
ions. Ihave believed that the present course 
could bring us to no result but that of disappoint- 
ment and disgrace, and perhaps ruin; and I bave 
been compelled to give my reasons for the belief. 
If the past has been indeed wrong, let us not ob- 
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stinately plunge on in our error. It is honorable 
to abandon error. I conjure gentlemen to pause 
one moment. before they proceed, that they may 
attentively survey the present and the future. 
The path of happiness from which we have 
strayed may be easily regained; and God grant 
we may havethe magnanimity to return to lt. 

Mr. Finny spoke for twenty minutes in reply. 

The first resolution; contained in the following 
words, was divided, so as to take the question first 
on the part in italic: 

“Resolved, That the United States cannot, without 
a sacrifice f their rights, honor, and independence, sub- 
mit to the late edicts of Great Britain—and France.” 

The question was then taken on the first clause 
of this resolution, and ‘carried—yeas 136, nays 2, 
as follows: 

Yxuas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, 
William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Camp- 
bell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Mat- 
thew Clay, John Clopton, John Culpeper, Richard 
Cutts, John Davenport, jun., John Dawson, Josiah 
Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, 
William Ely, William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack 
Franklin, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Tho- 
mas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, William 
Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, John G. Jack- 
son, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M. 
Johnson, Walter Jones, James Kelly, Thomas Kenan, 
Philip B. Key, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward Lloyd, John Love, Na- 
thaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William 
McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jr., 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Timothy Pit- 
kin, jun., John Porter, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Ja- 
cob Richards, Matthias Richards, John Russell, Benja- 
min Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, 
Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John 
Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stan- 
ford, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Stur- 
ges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, 
George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, James I. Van Alen, 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn Killian K. 
Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, 
Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Naxs—Barent Gardenier, and William Hoge. 

The question being about to be put on the re- 
maining part of the resolution, viz: on the words 
“and France’— 

Mr. Ranpoupu inquired whether it was in or- 
der to put a question on these words, as they ex- 
pressed no definite meaning, containing of them- 
selves no specific proposition to which a response 
of ay or no could be made ? 

The Speaxer declared that it was in order. 


Mr. Ranpo.px appealed from this decision, 
and called for the yeas and nays on the appeal; 
alleging, as a reason for making it, that no reso- 
lution or motion could be divided, except where 
the sense naturally divided it; and the words ` 
‘and France,” taken separately, contained no 
proposition which could either, be affirmed or 
denied. 

Much desultory debate took place on the appeal 
from the Speaker’s decision ; when 

Mr. GuoLson appealed from the decision of the 
Speaker, permitting the appeal by Mr. RANDOLPH 
after a question had been taken (on the first 
clause of the resolution) under the decision ap- 
pealed from. 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Guo.son, viz: “ Isthe decision of the Speaker, 
permitting an appeal, correct?” It was deter- 
mined in the negative—ayes 16; and thus the 
question of order was decided. 

The question then recurred on the second mem- 
ber of the first resolution; and the same being 
taken, it was resolved in the affirmative—yeas 
113, nays 2, as follows: 

Yuas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Martin Chit- 
tenden, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, John Culpeper, 
Richard Cutts, John Davenport, junior, John Dawson, 
Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James 
Elliot, William Ely, William Findley, James Fisk, 
Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, 
Thomas Gholson, junior, Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin 
Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, 
William Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Ben- 
jamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, John 
G. Jackson, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard 
M. Johnson, Walter Jones, James Kelly, Thomas Ke- 
nan, Philip B. Key, William Kirkpatrick, John Lam- 
bert, Joseph Lewis, junior, Edward Lloyd, John Love, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, Wil- 
liam McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, 
jun., John Montgomery, Nicholas: R. Moore, Thomas 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. 
Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas 
Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, jun., 
John Porter, John Rea of Pensylvania; John Rhea of 
Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, John 
Russell, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard 
Stanford, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis 
B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, Jabez 
Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Dan- 
iel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, 
Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, 
Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Naxs—Barent Gardenier, and William Hoge. 


The main question was then taken that the 
House do agree to the said first resolution as re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole, in the 
words following, to wit: 
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“ Resolved, That the United States cannot, without 
a sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, 
submit to the edicts of Great Britain and France:” - 


_ And resolved in the affirmative—yeas 118, nays 
2, as follows: 


Yras—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, junior, Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, junior, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John 
Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Epaph- 
toditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, John 
Davenport, jun., John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, 
William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack’ Franklin, 
Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, 
junior, Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. 
Green, John Harris, John Heister, William Helms, 
James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, John G. Jackson, 
Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, 
‘Walter Jones, James Kelly, Thomas Kenan, Philip 
B. Key, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Joseph 
Lewis, jun., Edward Lloyd, John Love, Nathaniel Ma- 
con, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William McCree- 
ry, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, junior, John 
Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newton,.Wilson C. Nicholas, Timothy Pit- 
kin, jun., John Porter, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, 
John. Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, John Russell, Ben- 
jamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James 
Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
John Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, Wil- 
liam Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, 
Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, 
John Thompson, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, 
Jabez Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cort- 
landt, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse. Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander 
Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Barent Gardenier, and William Hoge. 


Wepnespay, December 14, 


_ A Message, received from the President of the 
United States on the thirteenth instant, was read, 
transmitting a report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the act of March 29th, 1806, con- 
cerning a road from Cumberland to Ohio, being 
a statement of the proceedings under the act, 
since their last report communicated to Congress. 
—-Referred to Messrs. Jeremtan Morrow, Jonn 
G. Jackson, Luoyp, Lyon, and Rea of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act sup- 
plemental to an act, entitled ‘An act for extend- 
ing the terms of credit on revenue bonds, in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes,” was read 
twice, and committed to the Committee of the 
whole House to-morrow. 

The biil sent from the Senate, entitled “Anact 
to change the post route from Annapolis to Rock- 


hail, by Baltimore to Rockhall,” was read twice, | 


and committed to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

The House proceeded to consider the second 
resolution reported by the select committee ap- 
pointed on that part of the President’s Message, 
at the commencement of the present session 
which relates to our foreign relations, and in 
which the Committeé of the Whole reported their 
agreement on the first instant; which said second 
resolution is contained in the words following, to 
wit: ; 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit, by law, 
the admission, into the ports of the United States, 
of all public or private armed or unarmed ships or ves- 
sels belonging to Great Britain or France, or to any 
other of the belligerent Powers having in force orders 
or decrees violating the lawful commerce and neutral 
rights of the United States; and, also, the importation 
of any goods, wares, or merchandise, the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, of the dominions of any of the 
said Powers, or imported from any place in the posses- 
sion of either.” 


Mr. Mitnor opposed the resolution in a speech 
of ‘about an hour; and Mr. Fisk supported it in 
a speech of an hour and a half; when the House 
adjourned, without taking the question. 


Taurspay, December 15. 


` Mr. Lewis, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a bill authorizing a 
lottery to raise a sum of money for the purpose 
of building a church in the town of Alexandria, 
in the District of Columbia, for the use of the 
Episcopal Congregation in the said town; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole on Monday next. 

On motion of Mr. Jesse B. Tuomas, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of extending the 
right of suffrage in the Indiana Territory; and 
that the said committee have leave to report 
thereon by bill or otherwise. ` 

Ordered, That Messrs. Tuomas, CULPEPER, 
Goopwyn, BLAKE, and SLoan, be appointed a 
committee, pursuant to the said resolution. 

Mr. Tuomas presented to the House sundry 
resolutions of the Legislative Council of the In- 
diana Territory, relative to an extension of the 
right of suffrage therein; which were read, and, 
together with such parts of the resolutions of the 
House of Representatives of that Territory, pre- 
sented on the fourtecnth ultimo, as relate to the 
same subject, referred to the select committee last 
appointed, 

Mr. Lewis presented to the House a represent- 
ation from Samuel H. Smith, Robert Brent, and 
Thomas Corcoran, a committee appointed by the 
Levy Court of the county of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, praying that the said Levy 
Court may be vested with full power to lay out 
and repair public roads, and to erect and repair 
bridges in the said county, under such conditions 
as the wisdom of Congress shall seem meet. 

The said representation was read, and, together 
with a copy of certain proceedings of the Levy 
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Court aforesaid, referred to the Committee for 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. L. also presented a petition of the Vestry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the City 
of Washington, praying that the petitioners may 
be authorized by law, to raise, by way of lottery, 
a sum not exceeding eight thousand dollars, for 
the purpose of finishing the building of a church 
in the said city, and the payment of debts alrea- 
dy incurred on account of the same.—Referred 
to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Eprss presented to the House certain re- 
turns or statements relative to the amount of free 
male inhabitants, and the number of votes taken 
at elections held in the counties of Randolph and 
St Clair, in the Territory of Indiana, together 
with the depositions of sundry persons in that 
Territory, relative thereto; which were referred 
to the committee appointed, on the thirteenth in- 
stant, “ to inquire into the expediency of dividing 
the Indiana Territory.” 

On motion of Mr. Jounson, the letter and rep- 
resentation of Thomas Paine, presented on the 
fourth of February last, was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
second resolution reported from the Committee of 
the Whole on the first instant, which was de- 
pending yesterday at the time of adjournment. 

‘Mr. Upuam spoke against it for about three 
quarters of an hour. The following is the con- 
cluding portion of his speech, being all which the 
compiler has been able to recover. 

This embargo system, said Mr. U., will indeed 
destroy our commerce, as far as it can be done by 
human laws. And this I verily believe to have 
been the object of those who projected and recom- 
mended this system. Yes, sir, I do believe that 
the object of those who projected and recom- 
mended this system was, and now is, to annihilate 
your active commerce—to form this into a Chinese 
country. How far and to how many they have 
exposed “ the whole ground,” I will not pretend to 
say. The object, in their view, was unquestionably 
a laudable one. They undoubtedly had in view 
the permanent happiness of their country. This, 
sir, [am bound to suppose—for I must not, I do 
not call in question their motives. They consid- 
ered, that the seeds of war between this and the 
other nations of the earth, were sown on the 
ocean—that the foundations of all our national 
conflicts were laid in the prosecution of com- 


merce; that such was the relative situation of 


this country, separated from the great belligerent 
Powers of the world by the Atlantic ocean, that 
it was scarcely possible for us to be involved in 
war, if we should adopt and scrupulously preserve 
the scheme of “a dignified retirement,”—a terra- 
pin system—if we should draw and keep ourselves 
within our shell. 

The projectors of this system, although they 
might be fully sensible of the advantage of com- 
merce, in raising a revenue and in enriching the 
nation, yet they might be convinced, that its dis- 


advantage, as a source of war, was far greater. 
They might calculate upon a ten years’ war, say 
onee in fifty years. They might place the ad- 
vantage of commerce to its credit, and the disad- 
vantage of war, as a consequence of commerce, to 
its debit, and make up very honestly a footing 
against it. However fallacious and utopian, and 
indeed ridiculous this sort of calculation may ap- 
pear to me, Tam convinced of its being very hon- 
estly adopted by those who recommended the 
embargo system, under the present reign of politi- 
cal philosophy. or philosophical policy. 

- Iam, sir, induced to believe, that the real ob- 
ject of those who projected and recommended 
this system, was to destroy our commerce, be- 
cause they must have had some object, and it 
could not have been intended as a precautionary 
measure, so far as it respects any apprehensions 
from the British Orders in Council—for they 
were not known in this country to exist at the 
time the President recommended the first embar- 
go law, the 18th of December, 1807, nor when 
the law was passed, the 22d of the same Decem- 
ber. Isay, sir, in the face of the House and in 
the face of the nation, that the British Orders in 
Council were not known in this country to exist 
when the first embargo law was passed. Isay so, 
because I attended, with much interest, to the 
whole of the debate upon the passage of the law, 
and the orders were not once mentioned. If the 
advocates of this law had known of the existence 
of the British orders, we should surely have heard 
of them on this floor. If they had been known to 
the President, his knowledge, in some form or 
shape, would have found its way within these 
walls. 

The object then of this measure was not pre- 
cautionary, so far as it respects anything to be 
apprehended from the British Orders in Council. 
‘And as to the decrees of France, nothing, as.I 
have before suggested, very serious, was to be 
feared from them. So long as England with her 
navy was at war with France, it certainly would 
not have been thought necessary to:lay a general 
embargo as a precautionary measure against the 
decrees of the latter, whatever might be considered 
prudent in case a permanent peace should take. 
place between these nations—an event which 
will happen when—and not before—the mille- 
nium shall commence. As to any expectation of 
coercing to terms by the embargo, those two great 
belligerent Powers, or either of them, who have 
so long maintained the balance of power among 
all the Powers of the earth, the expectation never 
could have been entertained by any rational man. 
No, sir, the real object was neither precaution nor 
coercion, in my belief. It was to destroy our 
active commerce—to form this country into a 
China. 


Again, sir, if the measure was intended solely 


as a precautionary measure, why make it perma- 


nent? Why notatemporary embargo upon your 


ships and vessels? An honorable gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Mumrorp,) I very well recollect, 


moved an amendment so that the law should be 
temporary and not perpetual. He moved an 
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amendment so as to limit the embargo to sixty 
_days. But his amendment was lost. Nothing 
` but a general: and. perpetual embargo would do. 

Lask-again, sir, if “the act was a measure of 
precaution only, called for by the occasion,” why 
make the law perpetual, instead of temporary ? If 
it was “strictly a measure of precaution, required 
by the dangers incident to external commerce,” 
why was not the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Mumrorp) adopted? 

As further evidence, Mr. Speaker, that the em- 
bargo, was intended as a permanent measure—a 
measure to destroy commerce—I will refer yow 
to the answer of the President of the United 
States, to the Legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire. With your leave, sir, I will read an 
extract from this answer, speaking of the embargo: 
“Trt gave us time to make a last appeal to.the 
‘ reason and reputation of nations. In the mean- 
“while, I see with satisfaction that this mea- 
sure of self-denial is approved and supported by 
‘ the great body of real citizens; that they meet 
‘with cheerfulness the temporary privations it 
‘ occasions, and are preparing with spirit to pro- 
t vide for themselves those comforts and conve- 
‘niences of life, for which it would be unwise ever 
‘more to resort to distant countries.” 

Now, sir, this can be understood but one way. 
Itadmits of no comment. Itspeaks for itself. “I 
see with satisfaction” that “the great body of 
“real citizens are preparing with spirit to provide 
‘for themselves those comforts and conveniences 
tof life, for which it would be unwise ever more 
t to resort to distant countries.” 

But, Mr Speaker, the persisting still in this sys- 
tem, and we perceive by the President’s Message 
at the commencement of the present session of 
Congressthat he does persist in it, is enough of 
itself to convince me that the object is the anni- 
hilation of*your commerce. Yes, sir, it is con- 
clusive and irresistible evidence to my mind. 

There never was before,sir, a general and per- 
petual embargo laid in any country from the be- 
ginning of the world. There was neveran em- 
bargo before, general or special, perpetual or tem- 

orary, continued for the length of time our own 
hes been continued. Itis almosta year since the 
law imposing this embargo was enacted. And, sir, 
it is not to be repealed. The system is to be per- 
sisted in. It is to be executed more vigorously. 
Sir, can any person doubt of its object ? 

However, Mr. Speaker, commerce in this coun- 
try cannot be destroyed by human laws. No, sir, 
the commerce of this country cannot be annihi- 
lated by your embargo laws. These laws will be 
evaded; they will be violated; they are in dero- 
gation of the common and national rights of the 
citizens. The suspension of commerce and nav- 
igation is so at variance with all the feelings, the 
customs and habits and interest of the people of 
the Northern States, that they will evade, they 
will hazard the penalties, and violate your laws 
suspending the means of their existence. They 
will consider that to do it is no malum in se, but 
merely malum prohibitum. It is time to speak 
out; these laws cannot be permanently enforced. 


I will not say as my honorable colleague, who 
sits before me, (Mr. Quincy,) has said, however 
true I believe it to be, I will not say, that you may 
aswell enact and execute laws to control and 
counteract the laws of nature, to control the ele- 
ments of Heaven. That you may as well make 
and enforce laws to prevent the flowing of the 
water, the circulation of the air, &e.. But this] 
will say, sir, that you may as well, by your laws, 
induce the people of New England to abandon 
forever their springs and their wells as to abandon 
forever the ocean. You may as well attempt to 
deprive them of the use of their fresh as of their 
salt waters. They have beenas long and as con- 
stantly in the use of the latter as of the former, 
Yes, sir, you may rely upon it, you may as well 
coerce by law the people of New England to 
abandon permanently the use of their springs and 
their wellsin their ordinary culinary concerns, as 
to coerce them by law permanently to abandon 
the use of the ocean. Why, sir, they have been 
constantly in the use of this common and national 
privilege ever since their ancestors landed on the 
shores of Plymouth. The ancestors of the peo- 
ple of New England early employed themselves 
in fishing, and transported their fish, with their 
lumber, to the West Indies, which were settled 
before that country, and there exchanged them 
for the “comforts and conveniences of life.”— 
Their posterity has ever since been extending 
their commerce, “it has grown with their growth 
and strengthened with their strength.” No, sir, 
they cannot—they will not give it up. - 

Bat it is said, sir, to give up this embargo sys- 
tem, is submission—disgraceful subimission. 

The whole state of our foreign relations seems 
to be brought by your committee on so much of 
the President’s Message as respects those relations 
to a sortof triplebranch alternative—submission, 
embargo, or war with both nations. As to war 
with both nations at the same time, while those 
nations are engaged in an inveterate and deadly 
war with each other—this has been set in its 
proper ridiculous point of, light by other gentle- 
men. Ishall say nothing about it. Its total im- 
practicability has been sufficiently illustrated. 

But for my life, I cannot distinguish between 
the embargo.and submission. I cannot see how 
gentlemen conjure with the embargo so as to 
make it other than submission. 

A gentleman from Virginia, who spoke early on 
this subject, (Mr. CLopron,) observed, that to nav- 
igate the ocean and pursue our commerce as point- 
ed out by the belligerent nations, in their orders 
and decrees, would unquestionably be submission 
abject submission ; but to relinquish navigation, 
and to give up entirely our commerce, in conse- 
quence of these orders and decrees, is no submis- 
sion atall. Now, sir, I do not understand this. 
My neighbor orders me to build and repair the 
fences around my farm in a certain way; in some 
places, he directs me to erect walls, in others, to 
make what we in our country call Virginia fence. 
He also prescribes in what manner I shall till and 
cultivate my farm, and with what seeds I shall 
sow and plant it. Now, according to this gentle- 
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man from Virginia, if I follow the orders and the | 
directions of my neighbor, it is submission; but if, 
in consequence of his interference in my concerns, 
by his commands and directions, J repair and build 
no fences at all around my farm and forbear to put i 
any seeds into my ground or to tili or cultivate 
my farm in any way—if in consequence of his 
orders I permit my farm to gointo decay and my 
lands to lie fallow and common—if, indeed, 1 aban- 
don my farm altogether with all its profits, this 
forsooth is no submission ! 

Again, Mr. Speaker, what is the subject-matter 
of all our controversy, with France and England? 
Surely it will be agreed. that the subject-matter 
of all our difficulties with these nations relates to 
our rights to navigate the ocean and carry on our 
commerce. They say the ocean must be navi- 
gated by us under certain restraints, and that our 
commerce must be managed under certain limi- 
tations and conditions. We say these limitations 
and restraints are contrary to the laws and usages 
of nations. All agree, at least in their speeches 
on this floor, that the use of the ocean, that our 
commerce, is of the utmost importance to us—that 
our seamen are employed by it, fed they and their 
families are by it,fed and clothed and made happy; 
that our citizens are enriched and our national 
exchequer caused to overflow. Now, sir, what 
can we do? Why, sir, by our embargo laws, we 
abandon the ocean and give up our commerce, and 
still talk about embargo or submission. By the 
embargo we submit to yield up all our rights on 
the ocean, and still present to the nation the al- 
ternative of embargo or submission. In conse- 
quence of the British orders and French decrees, 
we abandon all our rights on the ocean, every- 
thing in dispute, and in the same breath we say— 
we vote—we gravely and solemnly resolve, we 
cannot, without a sacrifice of our rights, our hon- 
or, and our independence, submit to these same 
orders and decrees. 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen ask us for a sub- 
stitute. They inquire what measure is to be 
adopted, if the embargo is to be given up. Why, 
sir, I think we are on sure ground as to that. 
There is no hazard. The country cannot be in 
a worse situation than it now is, borne down and 
groaning under the present system. We are, sir, 
committing a national suicide. 

To inquire for a substitute, is like a man in the 
very act of committing suicide asking in what 
other way he shail preserve his life. Yes, sir, like 
a man in the very act of cutting his own throat, 
upon being solicited to desist, inquiring in what 
oe than by cutting his throat he can save his 

ize. : 

Lhave done, Mr. Speaker. AsIam convinced 
that your embargo has not answered and will not 
answer any of the avowed purposes of its advo- 
cates; as it oppresses no nation but our own; 
as its object, in fact, is to destroy our own active | 
commerce; as to continue it is infinitely greater 
and more disgraceful submission, than to repeal 
it, I-hope most earnestly it will be repealed. 

Mr. Livermore followed in opposition to the 
resolution, in a speech of about an hour. 


Mr. Boyn spoke in support of it, for about twen- 
ty minutes. : 

Mr. Tay or followed, on the same side, in a 
speech of about an hour. 

Mr. Coox spoke a few minutes, in explanation 
of his former remarks. : 

A motion was made to adjourn, and negatived 
—54 to 49. - i 

Mr. Prrzin said, that he wished to deliver his 
sentiments on this important subject, and did not 
wish to commence at this late hour; and renew- 
ed the motion to adjourn; which was carried— 
57 to 51. i 


Fripay, December 16. , 


Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a hill supplementary 
to the act, entitled “ An act to amend the charter 
of Alexandria ;” which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on Monday 
next. . i 
Mr. Joun Monrcomery, from the committee 
appointed, on the 15th ultimo, “ to inquire if any, 
and what, compensation ought to be made to 
Captain Pike, and his companions, for their ser- 
vices in exploring the Mississippi river, in their 
late expedition to the sources of the Osage, Ar- 
kansas, and La Platte rivers, together with their 
tour through New Spain, made a report thereon; 
which was referred to a Committee of the Whole 
on Tuesday next. 

Mr. Joun Montraomery, from the same com- 
mittee, presented a bill making compensation to 
Captain Zebulon M. Pike and his companions ; 
which was read twice, and committed to the 
Committee of the Whole last appointed. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from ‘the Secretary of the Treasury, accompany- 
ing his report, and sundry statements marked A, 
B, C, and D, prepared in pursuance of the “Act 
supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An act to 
establish the Treasury Department ;” which were 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and two thousand copies of the report, and three 
hundred copies of the letter and statements ac- 
companying the same, ordered to be printed for 
the use of the members. 

Mr. Tuomas presented a petition of sundry in- 
habitants of Knox county, in the Indiana Terri- 
tory, in opposition to the prayer of petitions of 
the inhabitants of the counties of Randolph and 
St. Clair, presented on the 6th of April last, for a 
division of the said Territory into two separate 
governments.—Referred to the committee ap- 
pointed, the 13th instant. on the expediency of 
dividing the Indiana Territory. 

Ona motion made by Mr. GARDENIER, that 
when this House adjourns, it will adjourn to meet 
on Monday next; the question was taken there- 
upon, and passed in the negative—yeas 43, nays 
58, as follows: 

Yeras—Evan Alexander, William W. Bibb, John 
Campbell, Martin Chittenden, John Davenport, jr., 
William Ely, John W. Eppes, Barent Gardenier, Fran- 
cis Gardner, James M. Garnett, William Hoge, David 
Holmes, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Walter 
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Jones, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, William Kirkpat- 
tick, Joseph Lewis, jr., Edward St. Loe Livermore, 
Edward Lloyd, Robert Marion, William Milnor, Thos. 
Newton, Timothy Pitkin, jr. Josiah Quincy, John 
Randolph, Jacob Richards, Benjamin Say, Richard 
Stanford, William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel 
Taggart, John Taylor, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. 
Van Rensselaer, David R. Williams, Alexander Wil- 
son, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, William Blackledge, John Blake, jr., Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, Robert Brown, William A. Bur- 
well, William Butler, Jaseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, John 
Dawson, Joseph Desha, James Fisk, Meshack Frank- 
lin, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John 
Heister, William Helms, James Holland, Benjamin 
Howard,, Daniel Isley, Richard M. Johnson, John 
Lambert, John Love, Wm. McCreery, Danicl Mont- 
gomery, jun., John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Rogèr Nelson, Thomas Newbold, John Porter, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, Jobn Rhea of Tennessee, Mat- 
thias Richards, Samuel Riker, John Russel, Lemuel 
Sawyer, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, 
Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John 
Smith, Samuel Smith, Clement Storer, Peter Swart, 
Jesse Wharton, and Robert Whitehill. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
second resolution reported from the Committee of 
‘the. Whole, on the Ist instant, which was depend- 
ing yesterday at the time of adjournment. . 
` Mr. Newron supported the resolution and the 
report: generally in a speech of about two hours 
and a half; when the House adjourned. 


Sarurpay, December 17. 

On a motion made by Mr. ALexanpeR WiL- 
son, that the House do now adjourn until Mon- 
day morning, 11 o’clock, the question was taken 
thereupon, and passed in the negative—yeas 5, 
nays 39, as follows: 

Yeas—Abram Trigg, Philip Van Cortlandt, Archi- 
bald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, and Alex- 
ander Wilson. 

Naxs—Willis Alston, jun., Joseph Barker, William 

. W. Bibb, John Blake, jun., William Butler, Joseph 
Calhoun, John Clopton, John Culpeper, James Fisk, 
Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, Edwin Gray, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, William Helms, Daniel 
Usley, Thomas Kenan, J ohn Lambert, Nathaniel Ma- 
con, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jun., Jere- 
.miah Morrow, John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Thomas 
Newbold, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Clement Storer, Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, John Thompson, Geo. 
M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, and Robert Whitehill. 

It having appeared by the foregoing vote, that 
a quorum, consisting of a majority of the whole 
number of members, was not present, a motion 
was made by Mr. Van CORTLANDT, that the 
Speaker be requested to direct the Doorkeeper 
to send for absent members, for the purpose of 
forming a quorum to proceed on. the business be- 
fore the House; and the question being taken 


thereupon, it passed in the negative—yeas 9, nays 
50, as follows: ; 

Yeas—John Davenport, jun., David Holmes, Rob- 
ert Jenkins, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Philip Van 
Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rens- 
selaer, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn, 

Nays—Willis Alston, jun., Joseph Barker, William 
W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Wil- 
liam Butler, Joseph. Calhoun, John Clopton, John 
Culpeper, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James 
Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, Thomas 
Gholson, jun, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Harris, Reuben. Humpheys, Daniel Ilsley, John Lam- 
bert, Nathaniel‘ Macon, William Milnor, Daniel Mont- 
gomery, jun., Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thos. 
Newton, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Jede- 
diah K. Smith, Samuel Smith; Clement Storer, Benja- 
min Tallmadge, John Taylor, John Thompson, Abram 
Trigg, George M; Troup, James I. Van Alen, Robert 
Whitehill, David R. Williams, and Nathan Wilson. 

A sufficient number of members to form a quo- 
rum having: appeared, and taken their seats in 
the House, Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for 
the District of Columbia, presented a bill supple- 
mentary to an act, entitled “ An act authorizing 
the erection of a bridge over the river Potomac, 
within the District of Columbia;” which was 
read twice,and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. $ 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act to provide for arming, manning, and fitting 
out for immediate service, all the public ships of 
war, vessels, and gunboats, of the United States,” 
to which they desire the concurrence of this 
House. 

NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. Bourwe xt reported a bill to establish an 
uniform rule of naturalization throughout the 
United States. He observed, that it would be 
recollected that he had suggested a modification 
in’this bill, but the committee had not been able 
to concur in opinion on the subject, and he re- 
ported the bill in the same form as it was proposed 
last session, intending to propose his modification 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was twice read, and referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and made the order of the 
day for Monday three weeks. 


IMPORTATION OF SALT. 

Mr. Livermore said, that from information re- 
ceived from various parts of the United States, 
it appeared that the article of salt, so essential for 
public support; was very scarce, and had risen in 
his country 100 per cent. that is, to two dollars 
per bushel. He was, therefore, induced to offer 
the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of permitting certain vessels to depart from the 
ports and harbors of the United States for the purpose 
of importing. salt; and that they have leave to report 
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The House agreed to consider the resolutioa— display both of eloquence and argument, which 
58 to 25. a PE ; has been made, and which has, probably, had but 
Mr. Currs said, that he observed by a paper | little effect in altering opinions already formed, 
containing the price current, that the price was | 1t would be a piece of vanity which I should not 
but 6s. 62. per bushel. wish to possess, should I address you with: any 
Mr. Bacon said, that as this was a subject on | such expectation. But as I shall probably record 
which an instantaneous decision shouid not be | my nameina small minority, on the several ques- 
made, he should move that it lie on the table. tions which will be taken, and as that portion of 
Mr. Livermore said that the price of this arti- | the community which I represent has the same 
cle was rapidly rising, and it was extremely de- | stake at issue with their fellow-citizens in the de- 
sirous that vessels should be permitted to go to | cision of the present question, some explanation 
Turk’s island for the purpose of bringing in salt. j of the reasons of-my conduct may be due to 
The motion that it lie on the table was car- | them. : ; 
ried—ayes 51. wine express ray dissent, in waa peu ne 
course which has been pursued, and which it sti 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. . | appears to be the determination to follow, and 
The unfinished business of yesterday was taken | enter my solemn protest. against all responsibility 
up—the question being on the following resolu- | for the consequences, I shall probably decline 
tion: ; the call oftew made upon the minority, by mem- 
Resolved, That it is expedient to, prohibit, by law, bers in the majority, to submit resolutions, propo- 
the admission into the ports of the United States of all | Sttions, or measures, which‘in our opinions ought 
public. or private armed or unarmed ships or. vessels | to be pursued in preference to the present. It 
belonging to Great Britain or France, or to any other | must be familiar to the recollection of gentlemen 
of the belligerent Powers, having in force. orders or | that during the last session of Congress, when the 
decrees violating the lawful commerce and neutral | subject of the embargo was under consideration, 
rights of the United States; and also the importation | propositions submitted by the minority were uni- 
of any goods, wares, or merchandise, the growth, pro- | formly refused so much as a consideration by the 
duce, or manufacture of the dominions of any of the | House. This gives but poor encouragement for 
said Powers, or imported from any place in the posses- | the submission of any propositions at present. ` 
sion of either. i I shall not take up the time of the House by en- 
Mr. Ruza of Tennessee supported the resolu- | tering into an historical detail of the wrongs and 
tion in a speech of near two hours. injuries we have received from the different bel- 
Mr. TacearT said: Mr. Speaker, not being |ligerents, from time to time. This has been re- 
much in the habit of addressing this House, I feel | peatedly done in the course of the debate. The 
- a degree of diffidence on the present occasion. Bat | injuries, particularly ofone of the belligerents, have 
as | have listened with patience and attention j been descanted upon with all the glow of the 


to the lengthy discussion which has taken place, | most impassioned eloquence, and the whole. cata- 
and as the subject itself is all-important, embra- | logue of the aggressions of many years have 
cing nothing less than the dearest interest .of the | been collected into a focus, for the present occa= 
nation, and ‘perhaps involving in its consequences | sion. We have not only had the full catalogue 
the existence of our independence itself, I shall | of actual wrongs enumerated, but to these have 
make no apology for obtruding some observations | been added a great number of intentional injuries, 
on the House even at this late stage of the debate. | and we have ventured to penetrate into her views 

As I find that gentlemen have not strictly con- | and motives, not only in what she has actually 
fined themselves to the positions contained in the | done, but in what, it bas been discovered some 
resolutions on which we are called to vote; nor | how or other, that she intended todo. T'he in- 
to the report of the Committee on Foreign Re-| juries of the other Power have been commen- 
lations, on which these resolutions are predicated ; | ted. upon more briefly, but some pretty strong 
‘but have extended their views to the whole sub- | lines of the picture have been exhibited to view. 
ject of our foreign relations, I shall beg the indul: | Could we by the aid of a magical wand, or in 
gence of the House, while I attempt to pursue | some other way, transport the rulers of Great 
the same course. Indeed it seems to me proper | Britain into.our galleries, to hear our debates, in 
that the debate should take this direction; for, if | which they might have all their political sins 
I understand the reasoning of the Committee of | brought to their remembrance, possibly it might 
Foreign Relations, the adoption of these resolu- | bring them to repeatance, andwe might see the end 
tions is connected with, and come in aid of the | of our difficulties. Could Bonaparte, anda few of 
present system, now in operation; I mean the | his Princes, Dakes,and Ministers of State, be made 
embargo. i of the party, it might be worth while to fll up the 

Some gentlemen, who have preceded me, have | strong outlines which have been given, with the 
observed that they did not enter on the discus- | proper coloring, if any hope existed that it might 
sion expecting to effect any alteration in the sen- | have a similar effect. But all this would have 
timents of a single individual in the House; in- | but little to do with the discussion of the subject 
timating, as I understood them, that the discus- | now before the House. The inquiry now is, not 
sion was rather designed for the public than for | what injuries we have received from one or both 
the House of Representatives, At this late hour | the belligerents, from time to time, but what mea- 
of the debate, and after the lengthy and brilliant | sures are proper for us to adopt in the present cri- 
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sis; in order to secure our liberties and indepen- 
dence, and guard our maritime and commercial 
rights, against the present, and future encroach- 
ments of both. . 

Nor shall I inquire, with metaphysical nicety, 
which of the belligerents have donè us the great- 
est injury, or whose conduct has been the most out- 
rageous—that of Great Britain, in throwing such 


-obstaclesin the way of our trade tu France and those 


European nations which are in alliance with her, 


by her Orders in Council, as, taken in connex- 
ion with. the French decrees, amount to a pro- 
hipition of all trade to that part of the conti- 
nent of Europe which is under her control, while 
the colonies are left open; or that of France, who 


interdicts all commerce with Great Britain and 


her dependencies, and declares an American ves- 


sel which had been so much as visited, or even 
spoken to by a British cruiser, to be a good prize, 
and the ship denationalized ; and in the execution 


of ber decrees, takes, sequesters, and confiscates 
our vessels and cargoes, or scutties and burns them 
I think it must be allowed that 
there is a shade of difference, at least in the manner 
in which the two nations execute their systems of 
Great Britain is, I believe, not in the 
habit of confiscating vessels under her Orders of 
Council; at least, I have heard of but few com- 
Nor. will it be necessary 
‘to inquire which of the belligerents has done us 
Itis readily granted that 
Great Biitain, on account of her maritime superi- 
ority is capable of doing us the most injury in that 
part in which we are the most vulnerable. [am 
however far from submitting to the accuracy of 
the calculation of gentlemen who tell us of the 
almost countless millions she would put into her 
own coffers, as a tax upon the industry of the 
United. States, in consequence of her Orders of 
These calculations are bottomed upon 
the supposition, that sales, as extensively as for- 
merly, might be made on the continent of Europe, 
after paying the tax or tribute imposed by the 
Inde- 


onthe high seas, 
aggressions. 


plaints on that subject. 


the most actual harm, 


Council. 


orders. Butisthisthe fact? Ibelieve not. 
pendent of the Orders in Council, the French de- 


crees amount to a virtual prohibition of all com- 
merce to France and her dependencies; for what 
prudent merchant would send a cargo to France, 
and what insurance company would underwrite 
one, liable to confiscation on all the arbitrary, cap- 
tious constructions of these decrees. and subject 
to all the vexatious proceedings under them? 
These decrees, as fortified by the Orders in Coun- 
cil, amount rather to a prohibition of this com- 
A gentleman from 


merce, than a tax upon it 
South Carolina (Mr. Witttams) asked the ques- 


tion some days since of a gentleman from Rhode | 


Island, (Mr. R. Jacxson,) at what rate of premi- 
: 2, p 

ums a vessel could now be insured to France, sub- 
jeet to the risk of the British Orders in Council. 


Meaning, as I supposed, to convey this idea, that | 


the whole risk was owing to the Orders in Coun- 
cil. But, if it can be ascertained what the rate of 
insursuce would beif the orders should be re- 
pealed, while the orders continued in force, only 
between that and the present rate, whatever it 


| may be, would be justly chargeable to the Orders 


in Council. But Great Britain imposes a tax or 
tribute on cargoes coming from Franceand her de- 
pendencies, and bound to the United States. Ad- 
mitted; but few or no vessels can enter during 
the continuance of the present system: certainly 
few will come out. Consequently no great sums 
could come into the British coffers. But in cer- 
tain cases we are permitted to burn our property. 
I have no knowledge of this fact, only what is 
obtained from statements on this floor. Admit- 
ting it to be correct, it certainly must be much 
worse than any of the proceedings of France. 
The one gives us the trouble and pain of burning 
cur own property; the other, in her superior kind- 
ness, takes that trouble off our hands, and kindly 
burns it herself. 

Ishall also waive, as foreign to the present 
discussion, any inquiry whether our Administra- 
tion bas or has not discovered any undue partial- 
ities for or against either of the belligerents, con- 
trary to that rigid impartiality towards nations 
at war, which is the true policy of neutrals. 
Much has been said about a French party and a 
British party in America. I would fondly in- 
dulge the hope that we all belong to an Ameri- 
can party; for whatever may be our party bick- 
erings at home, I think we can, at present, have 
but few motives to attach us- to the conduct of 
either nation, as it respects us. As it respects 
the cause for which the two nations are contend- 
ing with each other, there may be an honest 
preference. But a man who would cherish an 
attachment to any foreign nation, to the preju- 
dice of his own country, is one with whom I 
have no fellowship; and I would be loth to im- 
pute such a predilection to any gentleman of this 
House. But as these things do not bear particu- 
larly on our present subject, and would lead toa 
wide field of unprofitable discussion, I shall leave 
them. , 

My remaining observations shall be directed to 
the system which has been adopted with a view 
to extricate us out of the difficulties in which we 
bave been involved, by the clashing interests of 
the different belligerents. Asa permanent part 
of the system, we are stared in front with the 
embargo. I will not call it Monstrum horren- 
dum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum ; I 
will call it by its own proper name—Embargo— 
that all-powerful engine of bloodless war, as it 
has been called, which was to coerce the nations 
of Burope into an acquiescence in our demands. 
This embargo we are now told is almost forgot- 
ten in Europe, at least all attention to it is said 
to be absorbed by the superior glare of passing 
events. But, my word for it, half a century 
will not obliterate the remembrance of it in 
America. It is troe, none of the resolutions pro- 
posed by the committee, at the close of their re- 
port, makes express mention of the existing em- 
bargo. But, in the reasoning of the committee, 


this is mentioned as one of the evils out of which 
we have to make a choice; for it seems, we have 
only a choice of evils, and the resolutions seem 
to be intended further to fortify the measure. 
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repeating some observations already advanced. 
Here I must claim the indulgence granted to 
others. l 

In adverting to the subject of the embargo, I 
shall consider it—1st. In respect to its constitu- 
tionality ; 2d. In respect to its expediency and } 
utility, or the probability of its producing upon 
“foreign nations any of the coercive effects con- 
templated. 

As it respects the constitutionality of the em- 
bargo, lam sensible that I tread on very tender, 
delicate ground. 1 shall, therefore, endeavor to 
step over it lightly. I am sensible that I shall be 
met in the threshold with the opinions of our 
courts of law, some of which have decided the 
embargo to be Constitutional. I have a high 
veneration for judicial decisions, and am always 
disposed to bow before them with becoming rev- 
erence. Perhaps a perusal of the reasonings on 
which these decisions were founded, would re- 
move my objections, But never having bad that 
opportunity, and ‘knowing that such decisions are 
not always infallible, for. this plain. reason, that 
they oftentimes clash with each other; knowing. 
also, that such decisions, even with regard to 
your embargo laws, are not always relied on as 
the true construction, but a different cause has 
been adopted for carrying their provisions into 
execution; I hope I shali be permitted to ex- 

ress my doubis of the constitutionality of a law 
imposing a permanent embargo. In what clause 
of the Constitution is this delegation of such a 
power to the Congress of the United States, either 
expressed or implied? Here it will be perhaps 
necessary. to beg pardon of some gentlemen for 
using the term “permanent embargo.” But I 
cannot retract it. I know that several gentle- 
men who voted in favor of the law, have de- 
clared, on the floor of this House, that they had 
no idea of an embargo as a permanent measure, 
So far as it respects their own intentions, I am 
bound to give full faith and credit to the declara 
tions of gentlemen. But supposing that every 
member of the House was to express individually 
on the floor that such was his intentions, would. 
that alter the nature of the law? I believe not. 
I have very little acquaintance with the modes. 
of procedure ia courts of justice; therefore I hope 
that, in what [ am about -to state, professional 
men will set me right, if lam incorrect. But I 
take it to be a maxim of jurisprudence that, in 
the decision of important causes, resort must be 
had to the best evidence the nature of the case 
admits. An affidavit is considered as an inferior. 
kind of evidence to that of a witness examined 
in open court. There are many cases in which 
affidavits cannot be admitted, particularly in erim- 
inal cases, where life or limbis at hazard. But the 
evidence of a solemn, public, regularly authen-, 
ticated record, is supertor to parole testimony, 
and cannot be shaken by it, because it isa higher 
and moré conclusive kind of evidence. Among 
all public records, none can claim a higher au- 


The repeal of it, however, is not within the con- 
trol of this House, even although an unanimous 
vote should be in favor of the measure, and the 
circumstance may occur that it cannot be re- 
pealed by both branches, without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of each in favor. of the 
measure. 

In the eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution, power is given to Congress to reg- 
ulate commerce with foreign nations, between 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes. ‘In 
the ninth section of the same article, Congress-is 
expressly prohibited from laying a duty or tax 
upon the exports of any State. And in the tenth 
amendment to that instrument, which has been 
ratified by the several States so as to become 
part of the Constitution, we find it stated, that 
the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved by it, to the States respectively, or 
to the people. Congress may regulate commerce, 
If a power to interdict or annihilate commerce, is 
a necessary appendage to the power of regula- 
tion, then, it must be confessed that Congress 
possess that power. But, Mr. Speaker, suppos- 
ing you should hand your watch to a proper ar- 
tisan, in order to have jt regulated, and he should 
dash it to pieces in your presence, would you call 
this regulating? I believe not. But might he 
not plead in his justification the construction put 
upon the power vested in Congress, by the Consti- 
tution, to regulate commerce? Supposing theaf- 
fair did not proceed that length. © Supposing he 
only removed the mainspring, and laid it aside, 
to consume with filth and rust, and told-you that 
he would replace it again, and reduce all the. 
wheels into order, so as to make it an excellent 
watch, on the happening of certain events entirely 
without his own control; would that be consid-. 
ered asa legitimate appendage to his power of 
regulating? I believe not. But could he not 
prove that he possessed this right, by the econ- 
struction put upon the Constitution of the United 
States? Congress is expressly prohibited by the 
Constitution from laying a duty upon exports, to 
the amount of so much as one single cent. Can 
it be supposed that the same instrument contain- 
ing that prohibition should, upon any principles 
of fair construction, authorize the total interdic- 
tion of exports ?. Supposing that an express ar- 
ticle for the purpose of empowering Congress to 
interdict all foreign commerce, say for one, two, 
or three years, or permanenily, had been agitated 
in. the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion; can it be supposed that that body, tremb- 
lingly alive to all encroachments, either upon 
personal liberty or State rights, would have ac- 
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ceded to such an article? No, it would have| Relations estimated at upwards of one hundred 
been spurned with contempt, as containing, not | millions, that would otherwise have fallen into 


the mere germ, bùt the very quintessence of des- 
potism p and noidea was, I trust, then entertained 
by what. far-fetched construction, a justification 
of such a measure would be attempted hereafter. 
What would be thought of an interdict upon 
agriculture? Would any person suppose that 
Congress possess legitimate powers to say to the 
inhabitants of any one district, you shall here- 
after abstain, either permanently or during the 
pleasure of the Government, from plowing, sow- 
ing, reaping, &c. Is there any person who would 
attempt'to justify the issuing of such a mandate 
on Constitutional grounds? I believe not. But 
commercial pursuits are equally lawful and laud- 
able with agriculture, and the merchant is equally 
entitled to the fostering care of Government with 
the man who cultivates the soil. Nay, were it 
not for a market for surplus produce, and for the 
reception of such articles in return as are furnish- 
ed‘ by the merchant, where would be the prosperity 
of agriculture itself? “The farmer would be de- 
prived of the most. powerful stiraulus to indus- 
try, A coutroversy between the merchant and 
‘the agriculturist would, pretty much, resemble 
the controversy in- the fable: between the hands 
and the feet on: one side, and. the belly on the 
‘other.. Withdraw the support from the latter and 
all-the members will languish. 

‘But waiving. any further consideration of the 
constitutionality of the embargo, I take it for 
granted that it is, on all hands, allowed to bea 
great evil in itself. It can only be endured in the 
expectation that it will be the means of procuring 
some great future good, or for the sake of avoid- 
ing a still greater impending evil. [ shall not 
consider its. comparatively greater pressure upon 
one part of the United States than another. I 
shall make no comparison between: Northern, 
Southern, or Middle States. All I believe find 
its pressure to be sufficiently hard. I shall not 
pretend to say that it bears harder on that section 
of the country which I have the honor-to repre- 
sent, than it does upon other parts. I believe it 
does not. Although it is very sensibly felt, yet, 
in a district inhabited principally by farmers, set- 
tled- on small plantations, enjoying a tolerably 
fruitful soil, which yields a competency to the 
hand of industry, and where domestic manufac- 
tures are probably as far advanced as in most 
places, we can bear it as long as our neighbors. 
I presume it is much more distressing ou our'sea- 
board. I wish to consider it as affecting the 
whole, and there are two points of view in which 
it presents itself: ' 

ist. As a measure of precaution as it respects 
ourselves. 

2d. As a measure of coercion in respect to 
the different belligerents against whom.we have 
causes of complaint. 

In both these points of view I shall attempt to 
consider it. As a precautionary measure, we 
are told that it has preserved our ships and sea- 


the hands of the enemy. 

As it respects-our ships, if their laying at our 
wharves at the annual loss of seven or eight mil- 
lions, the estimated amount of freight alone, while 
the decay is quite’as great, probably greater, than 
if they were wafted over every part.of the Union, 
can with propriety be called preservation—so 
far as the loss by capture would have been greater , 
than that occasioned by their present inaction and 
decay, their preservation may be ascribed to the 
embargo. an S f 

As it respects the preservation of our seamen, I 
doubt the fact whether they may be at all consid- 
ered ‘as preserved by this measure. Our seamen 
have disappeared; and it is the opinion of men 
possessing favorable opportunities for information, 
that if the embargo was now raised it. would be 
with the greatest difficulty that seamen could be 
found to man half our ships. Not only have Brit- 
ish. seamen, who were cloaked under fraudulent 
American protections, deserted our shores, but 
many Americans have migrated with them. The 
correctness of this fact I find disputed, particularly 


‘by a gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Wir- 


LIAMS,) Who has made a very high encomium on 
the patriotism of American seamen. They are 
now, says‘the gentleman, in the bosom of their 
country; the moment their services are’ wanted, 
they will flock to your shores: No doubt, some 
are in this situation. But I seriously doubt, whe- 
ther their number would be sufficient to answer 
any sudden emergency. Many of our seamen 
have no other means of subsistence than the ocean, 
and, having al ways been accustomed to that mode 
of life, are unfit for any other species of industry. 
You may as well change a carpenter into a watch- 
maker, as transform a sailor into a cultivator of 
the soil. Deprived of their customary means of 
support by an exclusion from the ocean, they 
have no alternative left, but either to beg or com- 
mit depredations on the property of others. Their 
spirits are too high to brook. the first, and their 
honesty proof against the last. I make no doubt 
but the patriotism of American seamen is equal 
to that of any other seamen in the world. But 
sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus, saith the 
poet. Put this into plain, homely English, and 
apply it to patriotism, i.e. without something to 
eat and drink, aye, and something for clothing 
too, patriotism will soon cool. Mere patriotism 
will be found worse than soup maigre, or water 
gruel, to satisfy the cravings of hunger, nor will it 
clothe the naked. It will not transform your sail- 
ors into chameleons, and enable them to live upon 
air. Itis not then justly a matter of wonder, if 
many of our seamen—deprived of subsistence by 
the operation of your laws, in the only way in 
which they have been accustomed to obtain it, 
should seek that employment and support in a for- 
eign country, of which they are unjustly deprived 
in their own; the whole weight of their patriotism 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Our system is 


men, and an immense property, which I think | at least of this advantage to the British nation: 
the chairman of the Committee on our Foreign i they obtain our seamen without either the trou- 
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ble or odium of impressment. I will suppose the 
patriotism of the gentleman from South Carolina 
equally warm, equally glowing with that of any 
other gentlemen. in this House, perhaps in. this 
nation. But supposing Government should in- 
terdict the only occupation by which he could 
gain a subsistence, and by an act, of which he 
could neither see the necessity, the justice, nor 
the policy, reduce him to the situation of making 
the choice between begging and emigration ; his 
Jove of country would cool. And as I find he 
sometimes quotes scripture, I shall take the liberty 
of suggesting a passage which would, in such a 
state of things, probably occur to his mind: “if 
they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” 

As to property supposed to have been- saved by 
this precautionary measure: This has been, I 
believe, stated by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to amount to more than 
one hundred millions, equal to the total of our 
exports of both foreign and domestic articles for 
one year. But predictions, permit me to say, of 
what might have happened in a different state of 
things, are but little to be regarded. That proper- 
ty toa limited amount may have been saved, I 
do not dispute. But so far as we can ground our 
calculations on matter of fact, the amount is 
greatly overrated, probably one thousand per cent., 
or it may be more, Our valuable India ships 
which were at sea, and exposed to the ravages 
both of the British Orders of Council and the 
French decrees have, I believe, escaped capture, 
and returned in safety,as well as many other ships 
of different descriptions, and many that chose not 
to return, in order to keep out of the clutches of 
the embargo, still navigate the ocean in safety. 
But, as their safety will be ascribed to their sail- 
ing under odious and detestable British licenses, 
Į shall leave them out of the account, and men- 
tion another description of ships. I mean_such 
as have sailed by special permission of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have heard no par- 
ticular complaint of vessels. of this description, 
and if the business had not been found to be 
profitable, so much eagerness to obtain these per- 
missions would not have been discovered. So 
far are we, therefore, from having saved property 
and shipping to immense amounts by our embar- 
go, that I think it quite problematical whether, 
had commerce been permitted to take its usual 
course, the United States would not have been 
richer at this moment than they are by the course 
we have adopted; the whole amount of captures 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Asa measure of coercion, which, as appeared 
from the declarations of the advocates of the 
law, was intended to operate principally against 
Great Britain, I think it must by this time have 
spent its force, and has completely failed. It 
appears that we have entirely overrated our 
importance both to Europe and the West Indies, 
and that the idea of starving them into a dispo- 
sition to respect our rights, is wholly vision- 
ary. We were to starve the West Indies, raise 
insurrections among the British manufacturers, 
and to compel them to grant us peace on oar 


own terms, and also to compel’ France to re- 
scind her obnoxious decrees. But after a whole 
year’s painful experience—I say painful, on our 
part—what has it done? Has it starved the 
poorest negro on the poorest plantation in the 
West Indies? Has it extorted a single conces- 
sion from either of the belligerents?” If you çan- 
not starve a man to death, or at least bend him 
to your will in one year, I shall not hesitate to 
pronounce that man to be ever hereafter proof 
against starvation. What do the belligerents do? 
After tendering the offer of repealing the embar- 
go to the British Government, as an equivalent 
for its rescinding the Orders of Council, what 
are we told? The sarcastic British Secretary 
tells us, it is a mere municipal regulation of your 
own, in which we have no right to interfere, nor 
have we made any complaint. . He tells us “ that 
‘ His Majesty would not hesitate to. contribute, 
‘in any manner in his power, to restore the com- 
‘ merce of the United States.to its wonted activ- 
ity; and if it was possible to make any sacrifice 
for the repeal of the embargo, without appear- 
ing to deprecate it as‘a measure of hostility, he 
would gladly have facilitated its removal as a 
measure of inconvenient restriction to the 
‘American people.” Whatever may be our 
opinion of the pity expressed, all must, I believe, 
feel the force of the sarcasm. — 

From France, it is said, we have received no 
answer to a similar proposal. That we have re- 
ceived no direct or explicit answer to a commu- 
nication made on that subject to the French 
Government, by our Minister at Paris, is readily 
admitted, and that for the best of all possible 
reasons. I do not find, from any document. in 
the possession of the House, that any such direct 
application has ever been made. But that we 
have received such a virtual answer as must 
carry conviction to every mind so forcible that 
he who runs may read, is, I think, evident from 
the general complexion of the correspondence of 
our Minister at Paris, particularly from his letter 
of August 28, 1808, printed in ‘our. public docu- 
ments. If from the knowledge he had of the 
temper of that Court, he either dared not make 
the application direct, or was fully persuaded 
that to make it would be not only fruitless but 
injurious, no further answer was necessary. 

Other evidence is also before the nation, which 
clearly shows the light in which our embargo is 
viewed by the Emperor Napoleon. Newspaper 
evidence, it is true; but evidence, the authenti- 
city of which has not, that I know of, been called 
in question. [allude to the report of one of the. 
Ministers of State, whether of exterior relations, 
war, marine, or finance, I do not now recollect, 
in which he compliments our dignified retire- 
ment by means of our embargo, in a manner 
rather warmer, and manifesting greater interest 
than I would wish to see in the agent of a foreign 
Government. Had the embargo been a measure 
which His Imperial Majesty Napoleon wished to 
have removed, because disagrecable to him, what 
Minister is there under his control who dare to 
make such a report? No, it rather appears that. 
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he views it as a measure not at all hostile to his | 


views, but as calculated to aid his system of 
humbling: the. naval pride. and destroying the 
commercial superiority of Great Britain. Bring 
up the non-intercourse to the aid of the embargo, : 
and we iore fully meet the wishes of Napoleon, 
and secotid, in the only way, perhaps, within our 
power, his views of universal domination. If the 
embargo, then, during the space of one whole 
year, in which it has. been in operation. and in 
which it must have spent its principal force, as 
it respects foreign nations, has had no coercive 
effect upon either of the belligerents, what pros- 
pect is there that it will have any such effect in 
future ? 

But, say gentlemen, this effect has been hith- 
erto defeated by evasions of the law, by which 
partial supplies have gone out, and by the clamor 
which has been raised against it by a factious, 
discontented minority. Only let us persevere 
with steadiness, and make it manifest to the na- 
tions of Europe that we will adhere to our sys- 
tem, and enforce it with such strictness as to pre- 
vent evasions in future, and those who have in- 
jured us will yet be compelled to abandon the 
ground they have taken. Foreign nations have, 

iitherto, flattered themselves that the United 
States would relax, therefore they have perse- 
vered. As soon as they are convinced of their 
mistake they will recede. Here let us notice the 
consistency of gentlemen. Onewhile the oppo- 
sers of the embargo are a very small, a very in- 
considerable minority. Nineteen out of twenty 
at least were, last winter, stated to be in favor of 
the measure. Strange, that such a small, incon- 
siderable minority, and those, of course, com- 
posed of the most worthless part of the commu- 
nity, should all at once become so powerful and 
influential as to defeat the effect which the wise 
measures of Government were calculated to have 
upon foreign nations. There is, the proclamation 
of the President of the United States, stating 
that, at an early date, the ordinary proceedings of 
our courts of justice were insufficient to carry 
the law into effect. The proceedings in the 
Legislatures of several States, some in stopping, 
and others in attempting to stop suits at law for 
the collection of debts, on account of the pres- 
sure occasioned by the embargo. Have we any 
such evidence as these that the measure bears 
hard upon foreign nations? No doubt your em- 
bargo laws have been evaded to a certain extent. 
Probably they will continue to be evaded, in 
spite of all the vigilance of Government. Prob- 
ably the loudest declaimers in favor of the sys- 
tem have had their full share in these evasions. 
Perhaps these statutes may be carried into com- 
plete effect; but, perhaps, it cannot be done with- 
out the prostration of your liberties. It is im- 
possible to impress upon the minds of the peo- 
ple at large that the same degree of moral turpi- 
tude is attached to the violation of such laws as 
your embargo, which they feel at the violating 
of statutes which, by the common consent of 
mankind, are at all times and in every change of 
circumstances, calculated for the well-being of! 
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society. In- proportion as penalties are multi- 
plied, and increase in severity, public pity to- 
wards the sufferer will be excited, and indigna- 
tion will be roused against the law itself, 

Need I remind gentlemen. of the majority, of 
the sedition law ? Whenever a crisis arrives in 
which the good sense of the virtuous part of the 
community is not sufficient to aid the civil power 
in the execution of your laws, and it is found 
necessary to have recourse to the military, I shall 
tremble for the liberty of my country. I hope 
that, so long as the law isin force, it will be exe- 
cuted, and will be productive of no convulsion. 
But, should it be necessary to resort toa military 
foree to execute our laws, in our Republican 
Government, it would much abate the pleasure 
and pride which I feel in being a citizen of a free 
country. Nothing can, in my opinion, have a 
greater tendency to defeat the effect of your laws 
upon foreign nations, and impress upon them the 
belief that we cannot long submit to them, than: 
a knowledge of the means to which it is found 
necessary to resort in order to carry them into 
execution. The execution of your laws has al- 
ready been written in blood, and it is probable 
that it must soon be stained with a deeper crim- 
son die. This blood will call for vengeance some- 
where. From the measurestill contemplated to 
carry them into effect, I turn with horror. Look at 
the bill on your table, now pending before the 
Senate; look at the letter. froni the Secretary of 
the Treasury, proposing ways-and means for 
their more complete execution with the whole 
apparatus of gunboats, revenue cutters, standing 
troops, &e. Foreign nations are well acquainted 
with the nature and genius of our Government, 
as well as with the attachment of our citizens to 
personal liberty. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at if they should harbor an opinion, that a 
system savoring so strongly of. despotism could 
not long be submitted to by a free people. 

But while we think it strange that foreign na- 
tions should be so unwise as to calculate on our 
receding, let us reverse the picture, and see upon 
what kind of evidence it is on which we calcu- 
late that the pressure of our embargo will be so 
great as to compel them to abandon their orders 
and decrees. A speech made in favor of a peti- 
tion against the Orders in Council; a pamphlet, 
written by a popular opposition member of Par- 
liament, deeply concerned in the American com- 
merce and funds; extracts of private letters from 
several places in Great Britain; paragraphs of 
news, stating some advance in the price of cotton, 
or that flour is high in some part of the West 
India islands, or the account of an insurrection of 
a score or dozen weavers in Manchester, are 
caught with avidity and considered as evidences, 
strong as proofs from Holy Writ that Great Brit- 
ain cannot much longer aihere to her orders, al- 
though, perhaps, a fair balance might be struck 
confronting letter against letter, pamphlet against 
pamphlet. Does this appear anything like evl- 
dence on the subject? But, of late, we are told 
of the failure of the crop of wheatin Great Brit- 
ain, and this, it is thought, will work wonders in 
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our favor. On this subject, I allu 
communications submitted to Congress. 
be cautious how I tread on that ground ; I allude 
to news. communicated in some of our public 
prints, and verbal information received from a 
gentleman of this District, who spent the princi- 
pal-part of the last Summer in Great Britain. 
Other gentlemen have received letters from cor- 
respondents, perhaps equally well informed, of a 
different complexion. Perhaps both accounts 
may be correct, so far as they go. It is by no 
means uncommon for crops to fail partially in 
some districts in a country, and be abundant in 
others. But, admitting the report of a failure to 
be true, in the fullest extent, weuld the repeal of 
our embargo grant them such relief that, in order 
to obtain it, they would be compelled to relin- 
quish what was viewed to be a great national 
measure? By a statement to which I have had 
access, and which I believe to be mainly accurate, 
I find that the greatest exportation of wheat and 
flour from the United States, amounted, in one 
year, to within a fraction of one hundred and 
sixty-eight million poundsof flour. The popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, including the 
navy, is estimated at about sixteen and a half mil- 
lions of souls. Allowing one pound of flour per 
diem to each person, the whole quantity we could 
export would afford a supply of bread but for lit- 
tle more than ten days. Considering the neces- 
sary waste in that article, this would not be an 
extravagant allowance. How great a relief from 
the horrors of famine would a supply of bread 
for ten or eleven days afford? Twenty or thirty 
days, at short allowance, would make up the 
balance. Such are our means of coercion in the 
article of flour. 

I will now go upon the supposition that our 
embargo is about to be carried into complete ef- 
fect, and that we can shut ourselves up so close, 
that no article whatsoever can escape from our 
ports. Let us inquire whether there would then 
be a probability that it would have the coercive 
effect contemplated? I go upon the supposition 
that firmness in favor of a system is equal on 
both sides of the water. This comparison will 
render its coercive effect problematical at least. 
In our embargo system it is necessary to keep in 
view two things—its action upon the different 
belligerents, and its reaction upon ourselves. I 
think it to be a sound position that the European 
world, taken in connexion with the West Indies, 
must be of more consequence to the United States 
than the United States can be to any one Buro- 
pean nation. There is no one nation but what 
can do better without us and our commerce than 
we can do without the whole commercial world. 
Of course the reaction of our embargo upon our- 
selves must be stronger than its action upon any 
other nation. Supposing it, then, to act upon any 
one European nation, say either France or Great 
Britain, with five degrees of force, and react upon 
ourselves with twenty degrees, instead of hum- 
bling other nations, and bringing them to our 
feet—if you choose that phrase—we will teach 
them to do without us, and must, in the end, 


de to no secret 


‘shrink from the unequalcontest. The gentleman 
I shall! from South Carolina (Mr. Wituiams) has said, 


not that the existence of the West Indies, (for it 
appears that, after a year’s experience, the idea of 
absolute starving is pretty much given up,) but 
the profitable existence of the West Indies, as. it 
respects Europe, depends upon supplies produced 
from this country, and he has instanced the arti- 
cle of lumber,an article of indispensable necessi- 
ty to the West India planter.. As the West In- 
dies have been in the habit of. obtaining supplies 
from this country, no doubt but.a temporary in- 
convenience is felt; but the bitterness of this, I 
should suppose. to be in a great measure past. Is 
there no other country from which these articles 
for the West India market can be procured ? May 
not the hitherto but partially explored forests of 
Canada and Nova Scotia afford, at least, a partial 
supply? Where is the vast Continent. of Amer- 
ica subject to Spain, many parts of which are so 
contiguous to the West Indies? Does that coun- 
try contain no forests affording lumber? As the 
soil of that country is fertile, and the climate 
adapted to the raising of a great variety of pro- 
ductions, nothing is wanting to.that country but 
industry and more extended cultivation, to enable 
it to supplant us entirely in the business of fur- 
nishing supplies for the West Indies, and that 
want the continuation of our embargo will sup- 
ly with rapidity. But the gentleman says that 
he would rather burn all the surplus cotton, rice, 
flour, tobacco, &e., than export it during the pres- 
ent state of things; and that such a measure, by 
showing we were determined to persevere at 
every hazard, would soon bring the belligerents. 
to their senses. I admire the spirit of the gentle- 
man, without subscribing to the correctness of 
the opinion. In some cases it is a good rule for 
a man to judge another by himself. When that 
gentleman feels a spirit spurning at coercion 
glowing in his breast, it will, I should think, lead 
him to suppose that a similar spirit, spurning in- 
dignantly at our coercive system, may glow in 
the breasts of the inhabitants of that country, 
which is the land of our forefathers’ sepuichres. 
If, then, a determination to submit to partial and 
temporary inconveniences rather than be coerced 
to abandon measures, which either a sound 
or mistaken policy has led them to adopt, be’ 
equally strong in the inhabitants of both coun- 
tries, and the embargo system reacts upon our- 
selves with much more force than it acts upon 
either of the nations we would wish to affect by 
it, we must be the principal sufferers in this kind 
of warfare. So far am I from believing that we 
can coerce either Great Britain or France by our 
embargo, it is my decided opinion that, if we 
keep it on until either one or both these nations 
become our humble petitioners to remove it, we 
will keep it on forever. Great Britain, in partic- 
ular, might then calculate on enjoying the com- 
merce of the world unrivalled. 

Having examined what consequences may 
reasonably be expected from our embargo as a 
measure to coerce foreign nations, it is time now 
to take a glance at some of its most obvious effects 
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upon ourselves, especially if its duration should 
de much longer protracted. And here permit me 
to consider. what I view to be its bearing, not 
merely on our present but our future commerce. 
At present we see it prostrated, and the danger is 
that it will be.destroyed, past all hope of revival. 
Another gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR) has represented the embargo to be an 
act of kindness to our: merchants, in preserving 
them from destruction. Congress has acted to- 
ward them the part of a kind, indulgent parent, 
in preserving them from ruin. I believe that 
gentleman to be a friend to the mercantile inter- 
ests of the country. He is incapable of uttering 
a sentiment of that kind, which he does not feel. 
But I fear that, in this instance, his tenderness 
for merchants and commerce will prove too much 
like the kindness of the ape for her young, who, 
out of mere tenderness and affection, squeezes 
them to death. In one point of view, commerce 
‘may be compared to a virtuous young lady whose 
esteem may be acquired and preserved by kind- 
ness and attention, but when once her esteem is 
forfeited and her confidence lost by improper treat- 
ment, it can hardly be regained. The American 
commerce, although very extensive, yet, as to age, 
is but in‘its infancy. Handle it a little roughly, 
and it may be banished forever from our shores ; 
for ‘when once it is directed to other channels, it 
may be impossible to bring it back to its old 
course. -The history of commerce, since its revi- 
val in Europe, is in point: We have seen Flor- 
_ ence, Venice, Antwerp, Brussels, and other places 
„in the Netherlands, in their. turn, the emporiums 
of foreign commerce. More lately Holland, and 
still later Great Britain, have been places where 
commerce was most flourishing, but we do not 
find that when once commerce had forsaken or 
been driven from a’ place; that it has. ever re- 
turned. 

Were it not that gentlemen appear to have so 
great an aversion to reckoning by dollars and 
cents, I would also make an. observation or two 
upon its consequences with respect to our reve- 
nue. This has, however, been: done some time 
ago, in a manner, which, to me, appeared unan- 
swerable by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Ranvotpn.) Indeed, Ihave heard no sober an- 
swer attempted, but abundance of declamation 
about patriotism, love of country, as superior to 
all calculations, spirit. of 1776, &e. But, would 
it not be well enough, here, instead of all this 
unmeaning declamation, to have a little cool mat- 
ter-of fact calculation. However the contempt 
of dollars and cents may be a popular theme for 
declamation, yet, in a national point, they will be 
found to be far from so unimportant as they are 
represented. Weare said to be on the eve of a 
war. I fear this may soon prove to be our real 
situation. Are we to suppose that patriotism, or 
the spirit of 1776, so much talked of, of late, will 
raise, clothe, march, and support an army? Or 
can the wheels of Government be kept in motion 
without the aid of dollars and cents? Where 
shall we get a supply in future, if the embargo is 
to be continued, and followed up with the pro- 


posed non-intercourse 2? There was something 
observed by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Wixitams,) which I did not hear, and 
therefore only know, by report, about the extent 
to which our embargo, by cuiting off supplies 
from the West Indies, would affect the British 
revenue, which, I understand, he estimated atone 
third of the whole amount. This, he considered 
as a pressure’ she was ill able to support, and 
would probably oblige her to relax her orders, 
That it would affect the British revenue to half 
that amount, remains to be proved. But can the 
gentlemen tell to what an extent a continued sus- 
pension of commerce would affect the revenue of 
the United States? More than one-third, more 
than two-thirds, and, I believe, more than four- 
fifths. But, we have fourteen millions in the 
Treasury. Very well; a full Treasury is a very 
good thing. But, how long will that sum carry 
on a war, and defray the other necessary expenses 
of Government? Weare playing the part of the 
boy in the fable, who had the hen that laid the 
golden eggs. We have got golden eggs in our 
Treasury, but, with some want of foresight, we 
are strangling the hen that lays them from day 
today. Shall we resort to direct taxes? The 
experiment has been tried, with what success is 
familiar ‘to the House. But we must be sensible 
that, if obliged to resort to that expedient, during 
the continuance of the embargo, it must be under 
circumstances much more disadvantageous than 
formerly; for, during the entire suspension of 
foreign. commerce, which is the only channel 
through which we are furnished with a circulat- 
ing medium, where is the farmer or pianter, who 
has no market for his surplus produce, to obtain 
money to pay his taxes? and the very name of 
loans has of late been so very odious that no man, 
I conclude, would think of applying to that re- 
source. And even this resource would soon be 
dried up by a continued embargo, for where will 
be the funds to support public credit, in order to 
facilitate the procuring of loans? . 

Let us next view the consequences of the sys- 
tem as it respects our liberties. In no way are 
the liberties of a people more endangered than by 
clothing a Chief Magistrate with new, unusual, 
or unconstitutional powers. Here I am far from 
intending any reflection, either upon our present 
Chief Magistrate, or upon the present Secretary 
of State, who is I suppose the Chief Magistrate 
elect. J only observe, that the more popular a 
Chief Magistrate is, the more dangerous it is to 
invest him with unusual powers. A precedent 
naturally grows out of it, and power once dele- 
gated, is with difficulty resumed ; and that which 
was at first a temporary benefit becomes at last 
an incurable evil. Such were the consequences 
of the Roman Dictatorship. -When Cincinnatus 
was brought from his plow to be invested with 
the office of Dictator, and returned to his plow 
again after he performed the requisite service for 
his country, the Romans experienced no incon- 
venience, But under a Sylla, a Marinus, a Pom- 
pey, and a Cæsar, the city, as well as the fairest 
provinces of the republic, were deluged in blood, 
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shed in civil wars; multitudes of the most dis- | and if left to regulate itself, articles would always 
tinguished citizens destroyed by proscriptions | find their way to places where they were wanted 
and massacres, and a set of monsters, under the | for consumption. And it is the opinion of com- 
name of Emperors, successively swayed the scep- mercial men of good information, that, were. it 
tre over a degraded and enslaved people. An- | not for the existing embargo, although our com- 
other instance we have in point of Gustavus | merce would not flourish as it had done during 
Vasa, or Gustavus the First, of Sweden. Hel the wars in Europe, we might still have as much 
was the Washington of Sweden, who, after de-|as during a time of profound peace. May not 
livering his country from a most cruel bondage | commerce be compared to water in another re- 
and vassalage to Denmark, was constituted first | spect; that when forced by violence to seek a new 
Administrator, and afterwards King of Sweden, channel, it is with difficulty induced back again 
and at length clothed with almost unlimited | to its old course? This is an object worthy of 
power. The virtuous Gustavus was the father | the attention of the cotton planter in particular— 
of his people. The Swedes were happy under | a staple which is most unquestionably the most 
his government. But his son, clothed with the | valuable to the cultivator of all our American 
same authority, proved an odious tyrant. It will | exports. Were cotton produced nowhere but in 
not be a sufficient pledge to assure us that we are | the United States, we might easily starve the 
out of danger, to say that we are undera govern- market. But,as it is the natural production both 
ment of laws and not of men ; for if I am to lose of Asia, Africa, and South America, as well as 
life, liberty, or property unjustly, it makes but the West Indies, by withholding these supplies, 
little difference to me whether it is by the man- | which lie perishing on our hands, we encourage 
date of a Nero, or the law of a Draco. ~. the cultivation in other countries, and teach the 
But it is said by gentlemen, that if the embargo | consumers to explore new chaunels for a supply. 
were now removed, our trade is so restricted by In this way a market may be irrecoverably lost. 
the belligerents that it could amount to little or Bot in this case we must go to Great Britain 
nothing. We cannot goto France. There is no | or France, and that would be degrading submis- 
place to which we can go without being inter- sion; it would be base and dishonorable. Icon- 
dicted, either by the decrees of the one, or the fess I have not at all that nice sense of honor 
orders of the other. This was some time ago | which some gentlemen speak of; nor can I see 
particularly insisted upon by the Committee of either degradation or submission in some things 
Foreign Relations. But the observations of a | which so sensibly injure their feelings. Ihave 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Newron) are more often heard it as a maxim, that there is no friend- 
fresh in my recollection. He in a very particu- | ship in trade. So fully am I impressed with its 
lar and elaborate manner, took all our commerce, | truth, that were your embargo law removed—for 
one piece after another, and filtered it all away I would not violate that—and we not in actual 
to nothing, proving that we had nocommerce at hostility, had I on hand a cargo of rice, cotton, 
all left which deserved the name, which we could ‘flour, or tobacco, I should have no scruple in 
pursue, even if the embargo were taken off. This | selling it either to an Englishman or a French- 
is a pitiful and degraded situation; and, because | man at a fair and honorable price; I should con- 
we cannot go everywhere, we submit to the degra- sider myself as doing him no particular favor, 
dation and say we will go nowhere. I shall not | much less as submitting to him at al. ©, 
attempt to follow the gentleman through his| Although none of the resolutions presented for 
minute and elaborate investigation of the anni- | our acceptance by the Committee of Foreign 
hilation of ourcommerce. I shall barely observe | Relations refers, in express terms, to the embargo, 
that if his view isa just one, it contains one of | yet I considered myself as not materially devi- 
the most powerful argaments which could be ad- | ating from the subject before the House, in being 
vanced for the repeal of the embargo. If we have | thus particular in taking notice of it, because the 
no commerce, why keep a law in force to restrain resolutions, particularly the second, form a part 
it, which requires so much irritation? Our mer-! of the same system ; and, because, in the dilem- 
chants are generally so eagle-eyed in what re- | ma in which we are placed, in the opinion of the 
spects their own interest, that if they can find no | committee, this is one of the evils out of which 
commerce worth pursuing they will embargo | we are necessitated to make a choice—for itseems 
themselves. Why not svffer them to manage | we have only a choice of evils. .War with both 
their own affairs in their own way? Why pass | nations, submission, or a continuance of the pre- 
one law after another fortified with such extraor- | sent suspension of commerce; and the second 
dinary provisions, to embargo that which is said resolution in particular is to come in, in aid of the 
to have no existence? There seems to be a man- | existing embargo. 
ifest absurdity in this kind of legislation. Tam A tame submission is justly considered as out 
far from believing this view of the state of our of the question—a measure which nobody advo- 
commerce to be a just one. I believe that we j cates. War with both nations, or with any two 
have much profitable commerce left, and com- | nations animated with sentiments of the most 
mercial men would soon explore important chan- deadly hostility against each other, is a novel 
nels. I felt the justice of a remark made some kind of warfare, and I am apt to think an abso- 
days ago by a gentleman from Rhode Island, (Mr. | lute new thing under the sun, the discovery of 
Jacxson,) that commerce was like water, which, | which has been reserved for the Committee of 
if left to seek its own course, would find its level, | Foreign Relations. A menacing attitude may 
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perhaps be "kept up against two: nations at war 
with each. other; or, two nations ‘at actual war 
may make peace, and then unite to give us a 
drubbing.. But while they continue to be at war 
with each other, let us be-ever so fond of fighting, 
wecannot be at war with both if we try. No,the 
moment a war takes place with one, we are vir- 
tually, if not actually, in alliance with the other. 
. Make war with Great Britain—attempt the re- 
duction of Canada, for instance, and Bonaparte 
will immediately tender you the homage of his 
high consideration, and will praise your spirit as 
warmly as he now eulogizes your dignified re- 
tirement. And although, on account of the in- 
civility of the British fleet, he may not be able to 
send an army to your assistance, yet if one of 
your ships can fight its way to his shores, she 
may do it-in safety, with the hazard of either 
sequestration or capture. And on the other hand, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal against 
France, and you will find no more trouble from 
the British Orders of Council. 

With respect to the resolutions presented by 
the Committee of Foreign Relations, I considered 
that one which-has already passed, as of little im- 
portance, either one way or the other, Consid- 
ered asa kind of political test, I felt no very stong 
objection against taking it, although I considered 
the question whether the United States were, and 
of right ought to be, free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent States, to have been long since decided and 
not to be brought into question.at this time. I 
find, however, a degree of importance attached to 
it, in the opinion of some gentlemen, which, had 
I contemplated at the time, my vote would per- 
haps have been different. As the second resolu- 
tion is evidently connected with the embargo, I 
am of course opposed to it. But notwithstanding 
the lengthy discussion which has taken place, Í 
am not yet convinced that the first resolution is 
not at war with the second,and with the whole 
system we have adopted, and seem still determined 
to pursue.’ How is it that the orders of Great 
Britain and the decrees of France affect us? 
They affect our maritime rights. Our liberties 
on the ocean are restricted toa certain extent. 
And to show to Great Britain, France, and all the 
world, that we will not submit to these encroach- 
ments, we abandon the ocean altogether, and do 
even more than they require—a new way of 
showing our spirit, to be sure, but bearing no re- 
semblance to the spirit of 776. 

But say gentlemen, we do not submit. The 
embargo is resistance. Great Britain says you 
must trade with me. We resist. France says 
you must trade we me. We resist, and say we 
will trade with neither of you. This I conceive 
to be not true infact. Neither France nor Great 
Britain says you must trade with me. They only 
give us liberty todo as we please. But, admitting 
there was a command, our embargo and non-in- 
tercourse isa submission to it, as far as the nature 
of the case admits. We submit, partly to the one, 
and partly to the other; and, between both, our. 
submission is complete, for we submit to each of 
the belligerents, so far as submission to the one 


is not inconsistent with a similar submission to 
the other. Certainly our non-intercourse with 
Britain is submission to France, and our non-in- 
tercourse with France issubmission to Britain; and 
that, to make the most of ourembarg6, it is, accord- 
ing to’ the view given of it by its ‘advocates, half 
‘the one and one ‘half the other. - 

But what shall be done, is the question 2? Shall 
we go to war? I answer yes, in the last resort, if 
no other mode can be found to extricate us out of 
our present difficulties, and maintain our inde- 
pendence—and if there is any prospect that the 
object in pursuit can be obtained by going to 
war. lam not however convinced that a war 
with either, much less with both nations, would 
be the result of an abandonment of our present 
system. In the year 1793, Great Britain com- 
menced extensive depredations on our commerce. 
An attempt was made to resort to a war of com- 
mercial restrictions. A non-intercourse act was 
in considerable forwardness, but without any of 
these coercive measures actually in force, an at- 
tempt was made at negotiation. It proved suc- 
cessful, without the aid of either non- importation, 
embargo, or hostile proclamations. But to aid it, 
preparations were made for war, and the ener- 
gies of the nation were called into operation. A 
treaty was the consequence, which, although not 
satisfactory to all in some of its. provisions, yet, 
while it wasin force, we have prospered under its 
operation, ina manner.beyond all former example, 
I understand this treaty might have been renewed. 
but the offer was declined. I do not say that this 
backwardness on our part has been any cause of 
our present difficulties with that nation. In the 
years 1797 and 1798, France commenced most ex- 
tensive depredations on our commerce, Jn direct 
Violation of her treaty with us, and rejected our 
messengers of peace with contempt. We passed 
a non-intercourse law, but we did not rest here, 
We called forth thé resources of the nation, and 
prepared forevents. Partial hostilities were com- 
menced ; but firmness, on the onehand,and concili- 
ation on the other, were again crowned with suc- 
cess. At the present time a serious misunder- 
standing has taken place between the United 
States and two foreign nations. ‘ The one has, in 
a most wanton, shameful, and unprovoked manner, 
violated her treaty with us—the other, with whom 
we have no commercial treaty, interrupts our law- 
ful commeree, in such a manner as, it is said, vio- 
lates the law of nations. We have commenced 
negotiations, with the aid of commercial coercive 
restrictions. We have taken the olive branch in 
one hand, and we have elevated our scourge, such 
as it is, with the other, Wehaveassumed a me- 
nacing attitude, and have uttered many high- 
sounding words. This mode of negotiation has 
been, for a considerable time, in the full tide of, I 
cannnot say very, successt ful experiment. We 
have had such a fair trial of its efficacy, that I 
think itis high time it was abandoned. If the 
measure be a wise one, and in certain cases pow- 
erful, the United States have been peculiarly un- 
fortunate, either in the time-of its application, or 
in selecting the subjects on which it was to operate. 
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In the year 1805, Great Britain either adopted 
or revived certain regulations which were very 
injurious to the commerce of the United States. 
Our table was loaded with petitions from the 
commercial cities of the Union. Our Minister 
abroad remonstrated, and as a remedy for the 
evil, and to show our resentment of the injury, 
as well as to aid negotiation, we passed the 
non-importation law. Before that law was passed, 
at least before the passage of it was known 
in Europe, the orders were relaxed, and captures 


that isnot a question now before the House. 
wise man in ancient times has said, with good ad- 
vice make war. [shall only mention two or three 
cases in which I would not go to war: I would 
| not go to war without a great and important ob- 
| ject, the attainment of which was our undoubted 
right; I would not go to war for any object, how- 
ever important it might be, as long as there was 
a prospect of obtaining itin any other way; 1 
would not go to war, unless there was a well 


discontinued; and the causes of complaint in| grounded probability of obtaining the object in 


some measure removed. So that the non-impor- 
tation law had no other effect than to embarrass 
our Ministers in arranging matters in dispute. 


view by war. Nor would I go to war merely for 
a point of honor, where everything pertaining. to 
national prosperity and safety might be obtained 


Equally unfortunate was the time of sending | without. It is true, nations may do like individ- 


back the rejected treaty. - Whether it was or was 
not as good a treaty as we had a right to expect, 
1 pretend not to say. Probably it was as good as 
could be obtained—but whether it was or was not, 
the time of sending it back was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, for the purpose of obtaining any ame- 
lioration. The Ministry under whose auspices 
it had been negotiated were now no longer in 
powtr, and, the new Ministry were supposed to 
be ‘less disposed than their predecessors to make 
concessions to the United States. Though will- 
ing to ratify the original treaty, yet they de- 
clined making any alteration. A similar fatality 
has attended our embargo system, considered as a 
coercive measure against Great Britain. At the 
time when our law was passed the pressure upon 
that nation in Europe was great. The coalition 
among the Northern Powers was completely dis- 
solved, and she was left to contend single-handed 
against almost the whole-European world. It 
was thought that ‘this state of things, in connex- 
jon with our embargo, would make so great a 
pressure, that she must yield to what we conceived 
to be our just demands. Indeed it was predicted, 
with confidence, that in the course of a few 
months at furthest she must fall under the power 
of the conqueror of Europe, and, in this way, we 
were to obtain relief from all our maritime em- 
barrassments. An event unlooked for, which, 
however it may affect our contest with the na- 
tions of Europe, yet will, I hope, prove most fa- 
vorable to the cause of humanity, has, in a great 
measureremoved that pressurefor the present. By 
the late opening made in Europe, and the access 
thereby gained to the American continent, she 
has probably gained as much as she would lose 
by the annihilation of her commerce with the 
United States. It is time that we abandon this in- | 
efficient system—inefficient as it respects other 

nations, and ruinous to ourselves. If we are to! 
have war, as seems to be the opinion of gente- | 
men, let us prepare for it; butif there is any hope 
from negotiation, let us attempt it without hav- | 
ing recourse to those factitious aids which must 

ever be embarrassing in negotiating with a high 
spirited people; and let us not direct the energy | 
of the nation, the boasted spirit of ?76, of which 
we hear so much, to the sole purpose of harassing | 
our own citizens. 

Whether we are in that situation that would 


| 
| 


| saves his honor. 


| 


uals. A maf conceives himself to be insulted. 
He challenges the man who insults him—they 
meet, and he receives a wound which disables 
him during the remainder of his life. But he 
So a nation may go to war for 
a point of honor, and, as the fate of war is uncer- 
tain, may receive a severe drubbing. But national 
honor is saved. Like the gallant Francis, King of 
France, who when he was defeated and taken 
prisoner in the fatal battle of Pavia, by hisenem 
and rival, Charles the Fifth, when he saw that all 
was lost. wrote, upon the field of battle, this la- 
conic epistle to the Queen Regent: “Madam, we 
have lost all but our honor.” ‘The American peo- 


| ple, would, I trust, wish to avoid such a war as 


tbis. And Ithink they will not long assert their 
rights, only by abandoning them. But although 
deeply interested in peace, as being the true inter- 
est of our country, and always-ready to wel- 
come the returning prospect of its continuance 
with heartfelt satisfaction, yet, if after all endea- 
vors to preserve it shall prove fruitless, they 
should in the end be compelled to engage ina 
just and necessary war, ho. doubt the American 
people would meet it with firmness. 


Mr. Ranvotpn moved to adjourn, alleging as 
a reason for the motion the situation in which 
the House found itself, many members being 
absent. A 

The question on adjournment was taken by 
yeas and nays, and negatived—ayes 42, nays 68, 
as follows: 

Yxras—Bvan Alexander, Joseph Barker, John Camp- 
bell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, John 
Davenport, jun., Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, Fran- 
cis Gardner, Edwin Gray, John Harris, William Hoge, 
Reuben Humphreys, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, 
James Kelly, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, jun, Ed- 
ward St. Loe Livermore, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah 
“Masters, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jun., 
Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, ‘Thomas 
Newbold, Timothy Pitkin, jun., John Randolph, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, John Russell, James Sloan, Rich- 
ard Stanford, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel 
Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram 
Trigg, Jabez Upham, Archibald Van Horn, Kilhan 
K. Van Rensselaer, and David R. Williams. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Bur- 
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well, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, John 
Dawson, Joseph Desha, John: W. Eppes, William 
Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Ghol- 
son, jun, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister, Wm. Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard. Daniel Isley, John G. J ackson, 
Richard: M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, 
John Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, William 
McCreery, John Montgomery, Nicholas R.. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Roger 


Nelson, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea 


of Pennsylvania, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, 
Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, Den- 
nis Smelt, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry 
Southard, Clement Storer, John Taylor, James I. Van 
Alon, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, 
Alex. Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

A division of the question on the resolution 
depending before the House was then called for 
by Mr. Davi» R. Wituiams: Whereupon, so 
much of the said resolution being read, as is con- 
tained in the words following, to wit: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit, by law, 


the admission into’ the ports of the United States of 


all public or private armed or unarmed ships or vessels 
belonging to Great Britain or France, or to any other 
of the. belligerent Powers having in force orders or 


decrees’ violating the lawful commerce and neutral, 


rights of the United, States ; vk gt ; 
A motion was made by Mr. Van Horn to 
amend the original resolution as reported from 


the Committee of the Whole House, by striking 
out, after the words “goods, wares, or merchan- 
the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the dominions of any of 
and by adding, to the end of 


dise,” the. following words: “ 
3 -9 


the said Powers :” 
the said resolution, the following words: 


“And that the act laying an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, and the several supplementary acts thereto, be 
repealed, so far as to allow the ships and vessels be- 
longing to, and wholly navigated by, citizens of the 


Decempsr, 1808. 
proposed by Mr. Van Horn: when a motion was 
made by Mr. Upwam that the House do now ad- 
journ; and the question being put thereupon, it 
passed in the negative—yeas 45, nays 69, as fol- 
lows: f 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, William W: Bibb, John 
Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, John Culpeper, John, Davenport, jun., Daniel M. 
Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, Francis Gardner, 
Edwin Gray, John Harris, William Hoge, Richard 
Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, 
Joseph ` Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Na- 
thaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, William Milnor, Jona- 
than O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Timothy Pitkin, 
junior, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, James Sloan, 
John Smith, Samuel Smith, Richard Stanford, William 
Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Tag- 
gart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Thompson, .Abram 
Trigg, Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald 
Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, David R. Wil- 
liams, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, junior, Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, 
William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Camp- 
bell, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, 
John Dawson, Joseph Desha, John W. Eppes, William 
Findley, Meshack Franklin, Barent Gardenier, Thos. 
Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, 
John Heister, James Holland, David Holmes, Benja- 
min Howard, Daniel. Isley, John G. Jackson, Richard 
M. Johnson Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, John 
Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, William Mc- 
Creery, Daniel Montgomery, junior, John Montgom- 
ery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah 
Morrow, John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Thomas New- 
bold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Por- 
ter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennes- 
sec, Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Sea- 
ver, Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jede- 
diah K. Smith, Henry Southard, Clement Storer, John 
Taylor, James I. Van Alen, Jesse Wharton, Robert 
Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, and 
Richard Winn. 


United States, to depart with their cargoes for places 
not in the possession of any of the said belligerent 
Powers; and that the citizens of the United States be 
authorized to arm and equip their merchant vessels, 
and repel by force any assault or hostility which shall 
be made or committed by any vessel belonging to any 
of the said Powers, and may subdue and capture the 
same; and may retake any vessel, owned as aforesaid, 
which may have been captured by any vessel belonging 


A division of the question was then called for 
on the amendment proposed by Mr. Van Horn, 
from the commencement thereof, and ending at 
the word “repealed,” in the third line of the said 
amendment: And the question to agree to the 
said division of the proposed amendment being 
stated from the Chair, Mr. Van Horn withdrew 


to any of the said Powers.” 


A question of order was then moved by Mr. 
D. R. Witttams, whether the said motion of Mr. 
Van Horn, as a substitute for a member of the 
said original resolution, was admissible according 
to the standing rules and orders of the House. 

The Speaker decided, as his opinion, that the 
said proposed amendment was in order, as not 
being a substitute for the member of the original 
resolution proposed to be stricken out: 

Whereupon, the question was taken that the 
House do agree to the proposed amendment for 
striking out the words as before recited, and 
passed in the negative. 

The question then recurred on the amendment 


the said amendment from the Clerk’s table. j 

A motion was then made by Mr. Lewis that 
the House do now adjourn, and the question be- 
ing taken thereupon, it passed in the negative— 
yeas 48, nays 69, as follows: 

Yzas— William W. Bibb, John Campbell, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Orchard Cook, 
John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jr., 
Daniel M. Durell, William Ely, Francis Gardner, Ed- 
win Gray, John Harris, William Hoge, Reuben Hum- 
phreys, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, 
William Kirkpatrick, Joseph Lewis, jr, Edward St. Loe 
Livermore, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, William 
Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jr., Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Timothy Pitkin, jr., Josiah Quin- 
cy, John Randolph, James Sloan, John Smith, Samuel 
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Smith, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. 
Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, David R. Wil- 
liams, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr, David 
Bard, Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jr, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Joseph 
Desha, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, 
Meshack Franklin, Barent Gardenier, Thomas Ghol- 
son, jr. Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin 
Howard, Daniel Isley, John G. Jackson, Richard M. 
Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, John Lam- 
bert, John Love, Robert Marion, William McCreery, 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Tho- 
mas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of 
Tennessee, Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebene- 
zer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, 
Jedediah K. Smith, Henry Southard, Clement Storer, 
John Taylor, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, 
Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Alex- 
ander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

A motion was made, by Mr. Lewis, to amend 
the original resolution depending before the House, 
by adding to the end thereof the following words: 

« And, also, that the act laying an embargo on all 
ships and vessela in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, with all acts supplementary thereto, be repealed.” 

A question of order was moved by Mr. Macon, 
whether an amendment containing the substance 
of a proposed resolution referred to a Committee 
of the Whole House, and made the order fora 
certain day, can be received as an amendment to 
the resolution under consideration, embracing a 
distinct subject. Whereupon Mr. Speaker de- 
cided, as his opinion, that the proposed amend- 
ment could not be received, unless the Committee 
of the Whole House was discharged from the 
consideration of a resolution moved by Mr. CHIT- 
TENDEN on the tenth ultimo, and several subse- 
quent resolutions proposed, and referred to the 
same Committee of the Whole House. 


From which decision of the Chair. an appeal 
was made by Mr. Sranrorp; and, on the ques- 
tion, “Is the said decision of the Chair correct yp 
it was resolved in the affirmative—yeas 86, nays 
32, as follows: 


Yuas— Willis Alston, jr., Ezekiel Bacon, Davrd Bard, 
Joseph Barker, William W.Bibb, William Blackledge, 
John Blake, jr., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John 
Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Mat- 
thew Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, Rich’d Cutts, 
John Dawson, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John 
W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack 
Franklin, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister, William Helms, James Holland. David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Iisley, 
John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, 
Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 


John Love, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah 
Masters, William McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jr. 
Sohn Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas. Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, ‘Thomas Newton, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Penn- 
sylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Mat- 
thias Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Sam- 
uel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, 
Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry Southard, Cle- 
ment Storer, Peter Swart, John Taylor, John Thomp- 
son, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van 
Cortlandt, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Rob- 
ert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R Williams, Alex- 
ander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn.. 

Ways—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Burwell 
Bassett, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Mar- 
tin Chittenden, John Davenport, jr., James Elliot, Wil- 
liam Ely, Francis Gardner, Thomas Gholson, jr., John 
Harris, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, 
Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, jr., Edward St. Loe Liv- 
ermore, William Milnor, Jonathan O; Mosely, Timothy 
Pitkin, jr., Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, John Rus- 
sell, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez 
Upham, Archibald Van Horn, and Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer. 

A motion was then made, by Mr. Lewis, to 
amend the original resolution under consideration, 
by adding to the end thereof the following words? 

« Add, also, that the act approved on the twelfth of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and eight, entitled 
«An act in addition to the act, entitled © An act supple- 
mentary to the act, entitled ‘An act laying an embargo 
on all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of the 
United States,’ be repealed on the first day of January 
next.” i 

A question of order was moved by Mr. SMILIE, 
whether, according to the standing rules and 
orders, the said proposed amendment could be 
received and acted upon by the House. : Where- 
upon, Mr. Speaker decided, as his opinion, that 
it was not in order, as it partially embraced the 
substance of a-proposed resolution’ already refer- 
red toa Committee of the whole House, and not 
considered or reported on by the said Committee 
to the House. ` 


From which decisiom of the. Chair, an appeal 
was made to the House by Mr. Lewis; and, on 
the question, “Is the'said decision of the Chair 
correct?” it was resolved in the affirmative—yeas 
84, nays-31, as follows: 

Yuas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, Jr., Ezekiel 
Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, William W. Bibb, 
William Blackledge, John Blake, jr, Thomas Blount, 
Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. 
Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. 
Campbell. Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, 
Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Joseph Desha, Daniel 
M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James 
Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah Le 
Green, John Heister, William Helms, James Holland, 
David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, 
Daniel Tisley, John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, 
Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, 
John Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, Josiah Mas- 
ters, Wiliam McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jr, John 
Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
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port, jr., James Elliot, William Ely, Francis Gardner, 
Thomas Gholson, jr., Edwin Gray, John Harris, Rich- 
ard Jackson, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, jr., Edward 
St.. Loe Livermore, William Milnor, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jr., Josiah Quincy, John Rus- 
sell, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez 
Upham, Archibald Van Horn, and Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer, É 

The question then recurring on the first mem- 
ber of the original resolution, as proposed to be 
divided on a motion of Mr. D; R. Wiztrams, and 
hereinbefore recited. a division of the question on 
the first said member of the resolution was called 
for by Mr. Garpenter, from the commencement 
of thesame to the words “ Great Britain,” as con- 
tained in the words following, to wit: 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit, by law, 
the admission into the ports of the United States of all 
public or private armed or unarmed ships or vessels 
belonging to Great Britain.” 

Mr. Gagpenter spoke half an hour in explana- 
tion of his reasons for taking the question sepa- 
rately as to Great Britain and France. 

The question being taken that the House do 
agree to the same, it was resolved in the afirma- 
tive—yeas 92, nays 29, as follows: 

Yras—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., Ezekiel 
Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, 
William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jr., 
Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert 
Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph 
Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, Jonn 
Clopton, Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, 
Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, 
James: Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jr., 
Peterson Goodwin, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, 
William Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Ben- 

jamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, John 
G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Tho- 
mas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, John 
Love, Nath’l Macon, Rubert Marion, Wm. McCreery, 
Daniel Montgomery, jr., John Montgomery, Nicholas 
R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John 
Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John 
Porter, John Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias 
Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jede- 
diab K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, Peter 
Swart, John Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, 
Geo. M. Troup, James L.Van Alen, Philip Van Cort- 


landt, Archibald Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse 


Nays—John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, jr., James Elliot, William Ely, Barent 
Gardenier, Edwin Gray, John Harris, Richard Jack- 
son, Robert Jenkins, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, Wey 


-| Edward St. Loe Livermore, Josiah Masters, William 


Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jr., Josiah 
Quincy, John Russell, William Stedman, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez 
Upham, and Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 

A farther division of the question was moved 
by Mr. ELLIOT, on the said first member of the 
resolution, on the words “or France,” immedi- 
ately following the words “Great Britain,” here- 
inbefore recited: And the question being put 
thereupon, it was resolved in the affirmative— 
yeas 97, nays 24, as follows: 

Yeas—Lemuel J. Alston, WE“s Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, John 
Dawson, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James El- 
liot, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, 
Meshack Franklin, Barent Gardenier, Thomas Ghol- 
son, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. 
Green, John Heister, William Helms, James Holland, 
David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Hum- 
phreys, Daniel Isley, John G. Jackson, Richard M. 
Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, Wm. Kirk- 
patrick, John Lambert, John Love, Nathaniel Macon, 
Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, 
Daniel Montgomery, jun., John Montgomery, Nicho- 
las R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John 
Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John 
Porter, John Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias 
Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jede- 
diah K. Smith, John. Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, Peter 
Swart, John Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, 
George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van 
Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, 
Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Da- 
vid R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, John Campbell, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, 
Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., William Ely, 
John Harris, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Philip 
B. Key, Joseph Lewis, jun., William Milnor, Jonathan 
O. Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John 
Russell, William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel 
Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, and 


Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 


And on the question that the House do agree 
to the second member of the said second résolu- 


tion, contained in the words following, to wit: 


“ Or to any other of the belligerent Powers having 


in force orders or decrees violating the lawful com- 
merce and neutral rights of the United States,” 
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It was resolved in the affirmative—yeas 96, 
nays 26, as follows: 

Yras—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jan, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, John 
Dawson, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. 
Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Frank- 
lin, Francis Gardner, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson 
Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, 
William Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Ben- 
jamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, 
John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, 
Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
John Love, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah 
Masters, Wm. McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jr., John 
Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jer- 
emiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, 
Wilson ©. Nicholas, John Porter, John Randolph, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James'Sloan, Dennis 
Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K.. Smith, John Smith, 
Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, 
Clement Storer, Peter Swart, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, James I. 
Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, 
Daniel ©. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander 
Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, John Campbell, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, 
Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., Jas. Elliot, 
William Ely, Barent Gardenier, John Harris, Richard 
Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, 
jun., William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Timothy 
Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John Russell, William 
Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benja- 
min ‘Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, and Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer. . 

The question then being on the residue of the 
said resolution contained in the following words: 

“And, also, the importation of any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, the growth, produce, or manufacture, of 
the dominions of any ef the said Powers, or imported 
from any place in the possession of either.” 

‘Mr. Ranpotew moved to adjourn—ayes 46. 

Mr. R. then spoke for about two hours and a 
half against the resolution. 


Tbe question was then taken, and resolved in 
the affirmative—yeas 82, nays 36, as follows: 

Yras—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun. George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Joseph 
Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William 
Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Francis Gard- 
ner, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin 
Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, William Helms, 
James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Usley, John G. Jackson, 


Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, 
William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, John Love, Na- 
thaniel Macon, Robert. Marion, William McCreery, 
John Montgomery, Nicholas.R. Moore, Thos. Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Thos. 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John 
Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Ten- 
nessee, Jacob- Richards, Matthias Richards, Benjamin 
Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, 
John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, John 
Taylor, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Jesse 
Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. 
Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, John Campbell, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, John. Culpeper, 
Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., Jas. Elliot, 
William Ely, Barent Gardenier, John Harris, Richard 
Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, 
Joseph Lewis, jun., Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, 
William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely; Gurdon S. Mum- 
ford, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John Rus- 
sell, James Sloan, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, 
Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Thomp- 
son, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cort- 
landt, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensse- 
laer, and Nathan Wilson. 


The main question was then taken that the 
House do agree to the said second resolution, as 
reported from the Committee of the Whole House, 
and resolved in the affirmative—yeas 84, nays 30, 
as follows: : 

Yras— Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, ‘Richard Cutts, Jonn Dawson, Joseph 
Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William 
Findley, Jas. Fisk, Meshack- Franklin, Francis Gard- 
ner, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Ed- 
win Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, William 
Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, Reuben Hamphreys, Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jack- 
son, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thos. Kenan, 
William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, John Love, Na- 
thaniel.Macon, Robert Marion, William „McCreery, 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thos. Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Thos. 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson O. Nicholas, John 
Porter, Juhn Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Ten- 
nessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Benjamin 
Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, 
John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, John 
‘Taylor, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Archi- 
bald Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, 
Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

-Nays—Evan Alexander, John Campbell, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, 
Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun, Jas. Elliot, 
William Ely, Barent Gardenier, Jobn Harris, Richard 
Jackson, Róbert Jenkins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, 
Joseph Lewls, jun., Matthew Lyon, dosiah Masters, 
William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mcsely, Timothy Pitkin, 
junn Josiah Quincy, John Russel, James S.o.n, L. B. 
Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Te.lmadge, Jabez 
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Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, and. Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer. ia las aa 

_And on the question that the. House-do concur 
with the Committee of the Whole in their agree- 
ment to the third resolution, in the words. follow- 
ing, to wit: ea 

Resolved, That measures ought to be immediately 
taken for placing the country ina more complete state 
of defence: ie ` 

It was unanimously resolved in the affirmative. 


~~ On motion of Mr. Georce W. CAMPBELL, 
Ordered, That the second resolution be re- 
ferred to the committee appointed’ on so much.of 
the Message from the President of the United 
States, at the commencement of the present ses- 
sion, as respects our relations with foreign Pow- 
ers, with leave to report thereon by way of bill, 

or bills. 


On motion of Mr. Groras W. CAMPBELL, 

Ordered, That the third resolution be referred 
to the committee appointed, on the 8th ultimo, on 
so much of the said Message from the President 
of the United States as relates to the Military 
and Naval Establishments, with leave to report 
thereon by. bill; or bills. 


P Monay, December 19. 


" Mr. Hormes, from the Committee of Claims, 
presented a bill for the relief of Augustin Serry ; 
_ which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. i 

On motion of Mr. Prratn, 

Resolved, That the Committee of Claims be 
instructed to inquire whether any, and, if any, 
what, alterations are necessary to be made in the 
laws relative to placing on the pension list those 
persons who have been wounded in the line of 
their duty, in. the service of the United States, 
since the Revolutionary war; and to report there- 
on by bill, or otherwise. ; 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act to provide for arming, manning, and. fitting 
out for immediate service, all the public ships of 
war, vessels, and gunboats, of the United States,” 
was read twice, and committed to the Committee 
of the Whole, to whom was referred, on the 10th 
instant, a bill authorizing the appointment and 
employment of an additional number of Navy 
officers, seamen, and marines. i 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill authorizing the payment 
of certain pensions by the Secretary of War, at 
the seat of Government. The bill was reported 
with several amendments thereto; which were 
twice read, and agreed to by the House. 

Ordered, That the said bill, with the amend- 
“ments, be engrossed, and read the third time to- 
morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill to amend the judicial sys- 
tem of the United States. [The bill goes to au- 
thorize the circuit judge to hold district courts, 


, 


the justice of the Supreme Court the judge of 
competency in the district judge. | 

Mr. Livermors said such a provision appeared 
necessary; but he thought there was something 


-wrong in vesting the power of determining on 


the competency of the district judge in this way. 
He, therefore, moved that the Committee rise, 
with a view; if it prevailed, to move for a recom- 
mitment of the bill. 

This course was objected to by Messrs. D. R. 
Wiuuiams, Tayor, and Marion, and supported 
by Messrs. ELY, GHotson, and the mover. The 
Committee rose, were refused leave to sit again, 
and the bill was referred to a select. committee. 

Mr. Dana presented a letter from the Society 
of United Brethren for propagating the Gospel, 
accompanying a donation of their works, which 
was read. , 

MIRANDA’S EXPEDITION. 


Mr. Love called for the order of the day on the 
report of the committee on the subject of the 
thirty-six persons confined in Carthagena, South 
America. -The following is the resolution re- 
ported by the committee: 

Resolved, That the President ofthe United States 
be requested to adopt the most immediate and effica- 
cious means in his power to obtain from the Viceroy of 
Grenada, in South America, or other proper authority, 
the liberation of thirty-six American citizens, con- 
demned on a charge of piracy, and now held ‘in sla- 
very in the vaults of St. Clara, in Cartagena, and that 
the sum of -— dollars be appropriated to that pur- 

ose. : 

Mr. D. R. WiıLLiams moved to postpone the 
consideration of the subject indefinitely. Nega- 
tived—50 to 36. 

The House then went into a Committee of the 
Whole on the subject—39 to 33. 

Mr. Love moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out the words in italics, and inserting 
“authorized to request.”—Carried, ayes 54. 

Those gentlemen who supported this resolution 
in the debate were Messrs. Love, Lyon, Bacon, 
Netson, Stoan, and WiLgour. Those who op- 
posed it were Messrs. D: R. WiLLiams, TAYLOR, 
Smitie, Macon, and Sournarp. 

The gentlemen who opposed the resolution, 
among other objections, contended that an agree- 
ment to the resolution would but involve the 
Government in difficulty without answering any 
good purpose; that it would in fact be aiding the 
attempt of a certain party to prove that the Gen- 
eral Government had some connexion with this 
expedition originally, which it certainly had not; 
that the facts set forth in the petition were wholly 
unsupported by evidence; that these persons had 
engaged themselves in a foreign service; that 
they had become weary of the privileges of free- 
men,and had entered into a hostile expedition 
against a foreign country, and, in so doing, had 
been taken, condemned for piracy, and immured 
as a punishment for that offence; that the British 
Government, having been at the bottom of this 
business, was the proper power to release these 


where, from sickness or other cause, the district | persons, and indeed had applied to the Spanish 
judge is unable to discharge his duties,and makes | commander for the purpose; that even were the 
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United States bound by the laws of justice or 
humanity to intercede for these persons, they 
knew not to whom to make application, and 
would probably meet with a refusal, perhaps a 
rude one, if any judgment could be formed from 
the present situation of our affairs with Spain; 
that if gentlemen wished for objects on which to 
exercise their humanity, they might find them 
in the lacerated backs of our impressed seamen, 
without extending it to criminals. In reply to 
an observation of Mr. Lyon, that if we did not 
get these men Great Britain would do so, and 
employ them to extend her naval force, Mr. Ma- 
con replied, if she did, she was welcome to keep 
them; but she was in the habit of supplying her 
navy with seamen from our vessels, without the 
trouble which the acquisition of these men might 
occasion her. 

In reply to these objections, and in support of 
the resolution, the humanity of the House was 
strongly appealed to. It was urged that the Gov- 
ernment could in no wise be involved by an ap- 
peal to the generosity of the provincial govern- 
ment; that these men had not wilfully committed 
piracy, but had been deluded under various pre- 
tences to join the expedition; that they had joined 
it under a belief that they were entering into the 
service of the United States; that, even admit- 
ting them to have been indiscreetly led to join 
the enterprise, knowing it to be destined for a for- 
eign service, yet, that they had been sufficiently 
punished by the penalty they had already under- 
gone; that it was wholly immaterial what infer- 
ence any persons might draw from the conduct 
of the United States in this respect, as to their 
concern with the original expedition; that such 
considerations should have no weight with the 
House; that if these poor fellows were guilty, 
they had repented of it; and Mr. NELSON quoted 
on this point the Scriptures, to show that there 
should be more joy over one sinner that repent- 
eth than over ninety and nine who have no need 
of repentance. In reply to an intimation that it 
was not even ascertained that they were Ameri- 
can citizens, Mr. Bacon observed that one of 
them had been born in the same town in which- 
he was, and was of a reputable family. 

The resolution was negatived by the Commit- 
tee—49 to 31. 

The Committee rose and reported the resolu- 
tion, which report the House agreed now to con- 
sider—ayes 57. ; 

Mr. Lyon moved to adjourn—ayes 34. 

Mr. Fisx called for the yeas and nays on con- 
currence with the Committee. 

Mr. GARDNER moved to adjourn—ayes 34, 

The question of concurrence with the Commit- 
tee in their disagreement to the resolution, was 
decided by yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yuas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., David 
Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, William Black- 
ledge, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, Robert Brown, 
William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, Jo- 
seph Desha, John W. Eppes, William Findley, Thom- 
as Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, John Heister, 
William Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Ben- 
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jamin Howard, Walter Jones, John Lambert, Nathan- 
iel Macon, Robert Marion, Daniel Montgomery, jr., 
Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Mor- 
row, John Morrow, Thomas Newbold, Thomas New- 
ton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of 
Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Rich- — 
ards, Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, John Taylor, Robert 
Whitehill, D. R. Williams, and Alexander Wilson—50. 

Nays—Ezekiel Bacon, William W. Bibb, John 
Blake, jr, Martin Chittenden, John Clopton, John 
Culpeper, James Elliot, James Fisk, Francis Gardner, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, Reuben Humphreys, 
Daniel IIsley, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick, John Love, Matthew Lyon, Josiah 
Masters, William McCreery, William Milnor, John 
Montgomery, Gurdon S. Mumford, Timothy Pitkin, 
jr., Samuel Riker, John Russell, Benjamin Say, James 
Sloan, Lewis B. Sturges, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
James I. Van Alen, Archibald Van Horn, and Isaac 
Wilbour—34. 


On motion, the House adjourned. 


Turspay, December 20. 


A new member, to wit: Joseru Srory, re- 
turned to serve in this ILouse, as a member for 
the State of Massachusetts, in the room of Jacob 
Crowninshield, deceased, appeared, produced his 
credentials, was qualified, and took his seat in 
the House. 

An engrossed bill authorizing the payment of 
certain pensions by the Secretary of War, at the 
seat of Government, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the committee appointed 
on the thirteenth instant, presented a bill pre- 
scribing the effect of records of judgment or de- 
crees of courts of one State’in another State; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Thursday next. 

Mr. Netson, from the committee appointed on 
the twenty-eighth ultimo, presented a bill for the 
relief of the infirm, disabled, and superannuated 
officers and soldiers of the late and of the present 
Army of the United States; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the bill for the relief of certain 
persons therein mentioned. The bill was reported 
without amendment, and ordered to be engrossed, 
and read the third time to-morrow. 

The House resolved itself intoa Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for continuing for a fur- 
ther time the authority of the Commissioners of 
Kaskaskia. The bill being gone through, the 
Committee rose and reported the bill, which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading to- 
morrow. 

The bill authorizing the division and subdi- 
vision of squares and lots in the City of Wash- 
ington; and the bill for the re:ief of sundry citi- 
zens of Knox county, Kentucky, having gone 
through the Committee of the Whole, were or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
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Mr. Dana said, as it was probable that the situ- 
ation of the revenue might require the consider- 
ation of the House. during this session, it would 
be acceptable to.the members of the House to 
have asample information on the subject as could 
be conveniently obtained. .From this and other 
considerations, he was induced to offer the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

% Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to lay before the House a general statement 
of the sums annually received at the Treasury of the 
United States since the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings under the Constitution, exhibiting distinctly 
the proceeds of the customs, internal revenue, loans, 
and. miscellaneous receipts for each year, with the 
amount of the respective branches of the customs, and 
the charges thereon.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. POINDEXTER, after a few prefatory remarks, 
offered the following resolution: 


« Resolved, That the select committee to whom was 
referred a bill from the Senate ‘further to amend the 
judicial system of the United States,’ be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of extending jurisdiction 
to the superior courts of the several Territories of the 
United States in which a district court has not been 
established, for the trial of treason, and other offences 
committed against the laws of the United States with- 
in the limits of the said Territories, and to empower 
said courts to pronounce such judgment or sentence 
on conviction of the offender or offenders, as the law 
directs.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
THE: EMBARGO. 


A motion was made by Mr. Currrenpen that 
the House do now resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on a resolution proposed by 
him, the tenth ultimo, for a repeal of the several 
acts laying an embargo on all ships and vessels 
in the ports and harbors of the United States; 
and the question being taken thereupon, it passed 
in the negative—yeas 49, nays 64, as follows: 

Yuas—Evan Alexander, Burwell. Bassett, Thomas 
Blount, John Boyle, John Campbell, Martin Chitten- 
den, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Daven- 
port, jr., James Elliot, William Ely, John W. Eppes, 
Barent Gardenier, Edwin Gray, John Harris, William 
Helms, David Holmes, Daniel Ilsley, Richard Jackson, 
Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, William Kirkpatrick, 
John Lambert, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Nathaniel 
Macon, Robert Marion, William Milnor, Nicholas R. 
Moore, John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, ‘Pimothy 
Pitkin, jr., Josiah Quincy, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, John Russell, James Sloan, Samuel: 
Smith, Richard Stanford, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel 
Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, Abram 
Trigg, Jabez Upham, Archibald Van Horn, Daniel ©. 
Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, and David R. Williams. 

Nayrs—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, William W. 
Bibb, John Blake, jr, Adam Boyd, Robert Brown, 
William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Camp- 
bell, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Richard Cutts, 
John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Daniel M. Durell, Wil 
liam Findley, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, 
jr, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, 
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James Holland, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Hum- 
phreys, Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, John 
Love, William McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jr., 
John Montgomery, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas New- 
bold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Por- 
ter, John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, Matthias 
Richards, Samuel Riker, Lemuel Sawyer, Benjamin 
Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, 
John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry 
Southard, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Peter Swart, 
John Thompson, George M. Troup, Robert Whitehill, 
Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 
POST ROADS. 


Mr. Stanrorp moved the following resolution, 
observing that he thought it important at this 
particular juncture in our affairs, that some pro- 
vision should be made to establish a communica- 
tion ‘by mail between’ the seat of the General 
and State Governments, as direct, certain, and 
expeditious as possible. This not being the case 
at present, his object was to instruct the proper 
committee to make the necessary inquiry: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of establishing a mail stage from Fayetteville, 
in North Carolina, to Cheraw court-house, Camden, 
Columbia, Augusta, and Milledgeville, in Georgia, and 
that they report by bill or otherwise.” ` 

The resolution was agreed to. 


REVENUE BONDS. 

On motion of Mr. NewTon: the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole, on the 
bill from the Senate supplemental to an act for 
extending the terms of credit on revenue bonds 
in certain cases. 

This bill provides that the payment of all bonds 
given subsequent to the date of the act, to which 
this is a supplement, for duties on coffee, sugar, 
&c., imported .into the United States, and for 
duties on other importations of the same articles, 
shall be suspended during the continuance of the 
embargo. 

Mr. Newton proposed an amendment to the 
bill excepting from its scope those articles im- 
ported by permission, (conformably to the sup- 
plementary embargo law,) in payment for debts 
due from foreign countries.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Newron proposed a new section to the 
bill for refunding such of the above duties as 
have already been paid into the Treasury, sub- 
ject to repayment, however, on the same condi- 
tions as other daties of the same description. 

Some desultory discussion took place on this 
amendment; and a motion was made that the 
Committee rise to give time for further consider- 
ation of the subject, and carried; and the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. i 

Mr. Dana observed that he had a few days ago 
submitted a resolution for authorizing the own- 
ers of merchant vessels permitted to arm lo asso- 
ciate for common defence; which had been re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole, to whom 
was referred the motion to repeal the embargo. 
Mr. D: observed that vessels engaged in certain 
trades, as in the East India trade, were already 
permitted to arm. He wished that a general 
law should be- passed- authorizing the owners of 
such vessels to associate for common defence, to 
keep off pirates in time of peace, or belligerent 
assault in time of war. It was a resolution 
wholly unconnected with the repeal of the em- 
bargo; he therefore moved that the Committee 
of the Whole be discharged from the further 
consideration of the resolution.—Agreed to, and 
referred to Messrs. Dana, Quincy, MCCREERY, 
Momrorp, and Say. 
On motion, the House adjourned. 


Wepnespay, December 21. 


Mr. Tuomas presented to the House certain 
proceedings of the grand jury of the county of 
Randolph, in the Indiana Territory, ata circuit 
court held in and for the said county, in the 
month of November. last, stating the hardships 
and inconveniences to which the persons compo- 
sing the said grand jury, and other inhabitants 
of the county aforesaid, have been and are now 
subjected, in consequence of their connexion 
with the people situated in that part of the Ter- 
ritory eastward of the river Wabash, and pray- 
ing such relief in the premises as to the wisdom 
of Congress shall seem meet.—Referred to the 
committee appointed, the thirteenth instant, to 
inquire into the expediency of dividing the Indi- 
ana Territory. 

On motion of Mr. Barker, 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures be directed to inquire whether 
any alteration or amendment of an act passed 
last session of Congress, entitled “An act for 
erecting a light-house on the south side of the 
island Sapelo, and for placing buoys and beacons 
in several places,” be necessary, in order that 
said act may comport with the several petitions, 
on which said act was grounded, and report such 
an amendatory bill as may be necessary. 

Mr. Srory presented several petitions on differ- 
ent subjects. Amongst them was one from the 
inhabitants of Marblehead, praying further bounty 
on their fish. In introducing this petition, Mr. 
S. read a letter from the petitioners to him en- 
closing the petition. He moved the reference of 
the petition to the Committee“of Ways and 
Means.-—Agreed to. É 

Mr. D. R. Witutams expressed his satisfaction 
at the letter just read; and observed that he was 
rejoiced to hear that their fish was not all spoiled 
with keeping, as had been so often predicted and 
asserted. 

An engrossed bill to revive and continue the 
authority of the Commissioners of Kaskaskia, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

An engrossed bill authorizing the proprietors 
of squares and lots in the City of Washington 
to have the same subdivided, and admitted to 
record, was read the third time, and passed. 


An engrossed bill for the relief of certain per- 
sons therein mentioned was read the third time. 

Resolved, That the said bill do pass, and that 
the title be, “An act for the relief of William 
White, and others.” 


CAPTAIN PIKE’S EXPEDITION. 


On motion of Mr. J. Montraomery, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
on the bill making compensation to Z. M. Pike 
and his companions. i 

[The first section of this bill grants to Captain 
Pike and his companions a certain quantity of 
land. The second section allows them’ double 
pay during the time they were engaged in ex- 
ploring the Western country.] . ; 

Mr. Sranrorp moved to strike out the first 
section of the bill; which was negatived—53 
to 38. ; 

The second section was stricken out—42 to 35. 

A considerable debate took place on this bill, 
in which Messrs. Mon'rcomery, Lyon and ALEX- 
ANDER, supported the bill; and Messrs. Macon, 
DURELL. STANFORD, and TALLMADGE, opposed it. 

The bill being gone through, was reported to 
the House. 


Tuunrspay, December 22. 


A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act to enforce and make more effectual an act, 
entitled ‘An act laying an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States,” and the several acts supplementary there- 
to ;” to which they desire the concurrence of this 
House. Ne 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a bill authorizing a 
lottery to raise a sum of money for the purpose 
of finishing a church in the City of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, for the use of the 
Episcopal Congregation in the said city; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole on Friday next—48 to 35. 

FOREIGN LICENSES. 

Mr. Newron reported a bill “to deprive, in cer- 
tain cases, vessels of their American character, 
and to prevent, under Certain disabilities,any cit- 
izen of the United States taking a license from 
any foreign Power to navigate the ocean, of to 
trade with any other foreign and independent 
Power.” l 

[The first section of this bill provides that every 
ship or vessel which sailed for a foreign port or 


place on or before the day of 180 , 
shall, in case such ship or vessel shall not return 
to some port or place on or before the day of 


1809, forfeit and lose all the benefits and 
privileges appertaining to a ship or vessel of the 
United States, &c.; provided, such vessel be not 
detained by capture or by an embargo, and when 
so detained shall return so soon as released. 

The second section provides, that if any citizen 
of the United States shall solicit, take, accept, or 
use, or suffer any person acting under his or her 
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authority to solicit, take, accept, or use a license 
or permission procured from any foreign Power 
whatsoever for his or her.vessel to pass to, or trade 
with, any foreign’ and independent Power, such 
person shall be considered as having committed 
-a high offence; for the commission of which he 


or she shall forfeit the right and privilege of. 


owning or navigating ever afterwards any vessel 
pursuant to the laws of the United States. This 
section to commence and be in operation from 
and after the day of —— 1809.] 

` The bill was twice read, and referred toa Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. GARDNER, after a few prefatory observa- 
tions, in which he stated his wish to obtain a di- 
rect decision on the question of the embargo, and 
his anxiety and that of his constituents, that it 
should be repealed, and that the parting word 
from his neighbors was, “ for God’s sake take off 
the embargo before you return,” proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the acts laying an embargo on all 
the. ships and vessels within the ports and harbors of 
the United States, and the several acts supplementary 
thereto, be repealed on the first of February next. 


` The Speaker declared this motion to be out 
of order, as a similar motion was already before a 
Committee of the Whole. * i 


ENFORCING THE EMBARGO. 


„A bill from the Senate for enforcing and mak- 
‘ing effectual the embargo laws, was read the first 
time. 

It was then read the second time—ayes 79— 
and referred to a Committee of the Whole. 

On the question, for what day it should be the 
order, Monday, the most distant day, was nega- 
tived—55 to 47, 

To-morrow and Saturday. were then named. 
[The question must, by the rules of the House, be 
taken on the most distant day.] 

Mr. Quincy called for the yeas and nays on 
the question whether it should be postponed till 
Saturday. i 

On this motion a short but warm discussion 
arose, in which Messrs. SmiLIe, Erres, and Ba- 
CON, opposed the postponement, as it would serve 
no purpose but to delay enforcing the measure ; 
and Messrs. Garpenier, Ecxior, Quincy, Liv- 
ERMORE, Stoan, Lyon, Macon, and Dana, sup- 
ported the postponement till Saturday, in order 
to give time for full consideration and examina- 
tion of the bill. Messrs. GARDENIER, ELLIOT, 
Quincy, Livermore, Lyon, and SLoan, de- 
nounced the principles of the bill itself. 

It was made the order of the day for Saturday 
in preference to Monday—61 to 58, as follows: 

Yzras—Evan Alexander, Jos. Barker, John Blake, 
jr., John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin 
Chittenden, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John 
Davenport, jr., Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, Wil- 
liam Ely, Barent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, James 
M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Har- 
ris, William Helms, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ils- 
ley, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, 
Joseph Lewis, jr, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward 


Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Ma- 
tion, William Milnor, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah 
Morrow, John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon 
S. Mumford, Thomas Newbold, Timothy Pitkin, jr 
Josiah Quincy, Samuel Riker, John Russell, James 
Sloan; Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stan- 
ford, William Stedman, Joseph Story, Lewis B. Sturges, 
Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, 
John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, James 
I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van 
Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, Isaac Wilbour, David R. 
Wiliams, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nars—Willis Alston, jr., Ezekiel Bavon, David 
Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Rich- 
ard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph De- 
sha, John W. Eppes, Wm. Findley, Meshack Franklin, 
Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, John Heis- 
ter, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter 
Jones, Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John 
Lambert, John Love, William McCreery, Daniet 
Montgomery, jr., John Montgomery, Thomas Moore, 
Roger Nelson, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias. Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John 
Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Clement 
Storer, John Taylor, George M. Troup, Robert White- 
hill, and Richard Winn. i 


SEAMEN AND MARINES. 

On motion of Mr. Nerson, the House resolved 
itself into.a Committee of the Whole on the bill 
authorizing the President of the United States to 
employ an additional number of seamen and ma- 
tines. To the same Committee was referred the 
bill from the Senate to fit out all the frigates, &c. 

Mr. Netson stated that the President had al- 
ready authority to fit out the vessels of the Uni- 
ted States, but was authorized to employ but 
1,425 seamen. It was now proposed to fit out 
171 gunboats and ten small vessels of war, for 
which purpose 2,000 seamen and marines and 
proportionate midshipmen and corporals were 
wanted. 

Mr. Story moved that the present bill lie on’ 
the table in order to take up the bill from the 
Senate; which was negatived—53 to 38. 

Mr. Newron moved to insert 4.440 seamen, 
wishing at this time to strengthen the Executive 
arm, to give authority to employ all our vessels; 
which was negatived—yeas 36. 

It was agreed to insert 2,000—yeas 71. 

The principle of the bill was supported by 
Messrs. Varnum, Newton, Newson, and STORY, 
and opposed by Messrs, Macon, Houzanp, and 
D. R. Wiiitams. i 

It was urged on the one hand that the nation 
should be placed in a complete state of defence, 
and all the active force of the nation be called 
into action; and on the other, in addition to the 
general arguments against a naval force, that the 
present embargo and non-intercourse system was 

at variance with a system of active preparation; 
that if one be adopted, the other is unnecessary. 
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The blank for the appropriation was filled with 
$1,649,895 98. 

The Committee rose and reported the bill, and 
obtained leave to sit again ‘on the bill from the 
Senate—yeas 61. 


—_——- 


Fripay, December 23. 


An engrossed bill authorizing the appointment 
and employment of an additional number of navy 
officers, seamen, and marines, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures, presented a bill author- 
izing the issuing of debentures in’ certain cases ; 
which was read twice and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Tuesday next. 


DOMESTIC SALT. 

Mr. Burwetu offered the following resolution ° 

Resolved, That it is expedient to inquire into the ex- 
tent to which the article of salt is or can be. supplied 
from the salt establishments within the United States ; 
and that effectual means be immediately taken to pro- 
cure a supply equal to our consumption. 

Mr. B. observed that it would be perceived by 
the House that the object which he had in view 
was to inquire into the capacity of the United 
States to produce an article of our consumption 
so essential that it could not be dispensed with. 
He believed it to be a fact that in some parts 
of the United States salt existed to a great extent; 
that in the Western country there were saline 
springs which produced better sait than that im- 
ported. In the State of New York, particularly, 
he had been informed that salt was sold at those 
salines at one dollar per. bbl. of five bushels. The 
reason why so much hàd been heretofore im- 
ported was, that vessels going to Liverpool with 
our heavy produce, brought back salt as ballast. 
He did not believe that the scarcity of this ar- 
ticle, spoken of by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Livermory,) the other day, did exist. 
The quantity in the country was found by the 
speculators far to exceed that spoken of; and the 
ascertaining this fact had arrested their opera- 
tions—salt having fallen in Baltimore to 80 or 85 
cents a bushel. 

The resolution was adopted, and it was ordered 
that the committee to be appointed do consist of 
seven members. 

A motion was made by Mr. Garpanrer, that 
the House do reconsider their vote, directing that 
the committee appointed, pursuant to the fore- 
going resolution, shall consist of seven members ; 
and the question being taken thereupon, it was 
resolved in the affirmative. 

A motion was then made by Mr. GaRDENIER, 
that the committee on the said resolution do con- 
sist of seventeen members: and the question be- 
ing put thereupon, it was resolved in the affirma~ 
tive. And Mr. BurweLL, Mr. Kirxparaicx, Mr. 
Livermore, Mr. Buacxvence, Mr. Jacos Rica- 
arns, Mr. Mossty, Mr. LAMBERT, Mr. NicHoLas 
R. Moore, Mr. Stoner, Mr. Jeremian Morrow, 
Mr. Troup, Mr. LemveL J. Aston, Mr. How- 


ARD, Mr. SamueL Smits, Mr. Warton, Mr. 
Wieour, and Mr. Saaw, were appointed a com- 
mittee, pursuant thereto. 

A motion was made by Mr. Garpner, that the 
resolution proposed by Mr. LIVERMORE, on the 
seventeenth instant, for the purpose of granting 
permission to certain vessels to “clear out and 
depart from the ports and harbors of-the United 
States for the purpose of importing salt,” be re- 
ferred to the committee last appointed: and the 
question being taken thereupon, it passed in the 
negative. 

The said proposed resolution was then again 
read at the Clerk’s table, and agreed to by the 
House, in the words following, to wit: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of allowing certain vessels to clear 
out and depart from the ports and harbors of the 
United States, for the purpose of importing salt; 
and that they report thereon by bill, or otherwise. 


SEAMEN AND MARINES. 


The House proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments reported on the twenty-second instant, 
from the Committee of the Whole, to the bill, 
entitled “An act authorizing the appointment and 
employment of an additional number of Navy 
officers, seamen, and marines,” which lay on the 
table: Whereupon, the second amendment, to fill 
up the blank in the eighth line of the bill with 
the words, “thousand,” was, on the question put 
thereupon, agreed to by the House—yeas 77, 
nays 29, as follows: 

Yuas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willie 
Alston, jun., Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, Wil- 
liam A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, 
John Culpeper, John Dawson, Joseph Desha, Daniel. 
M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James 
Fisk, Meshack Franklin, James M. Garnett, Thomas 
Gholson, jr, Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, John 
Heister, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben 
Humphreys, Daniel Isley, Richard M, Johnson, Walter 
Jones, Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John 
Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, Daniel Mont- 
gomery, jr, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gur- 
don S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
John Porter, John Pugh, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, 
Lemuel Sawyer, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, 
James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Clement Storer, 
Peter Swart, John Taylor, John Thompson, George 
M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wil- 
son, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Ezekiel Bacon, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jr, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
John Davenport jr., Josiah Deane, Barent Gardenier, 
Francis Gardner, Isaiah L. Green, William Helms, 
Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Joseph Lewis, jun, 
Edward Lloyd, Nathaniel Macon, William Milnor, 
Jonathan O. Mosely, Thomas Newton, Timothy Pit- 
kin, jun., Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Joseph 
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Story, Lewis B. Sturges, Benjamin Tallmadge, Abram 
Trigg, Jabez Upham, Archibald Van Horn, and David 
R. Williams. : 

The other amendments reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole being twice read, were, on 
the question ‘severally put thereupon, agreed to 
by the House. ` f 

A new section to the bill was offered by Mr. 
Srory, authorizing the President to hire sundry 
vessels to enforce the embargo and revenue laws, 
and appropriating money for the purpose. 

The Speaker said it could not be in order, as 
all bills having appropriations of money must 
previously -be discussed in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Story withdrew the amendment, observ- 
ing that on reflection, his object could be met by 
the bill on the subject from the Senate. 

Mr. D. R. Witttams made a few observations 
in opposition to the bill; stating that the idea of 
naval defence was ridiculous and futile. If gen- 
tlemen were for war, he would go with them 
with all his soul at the proper time; but did not 
like these half measures. If the House went on 

‘in this extravagant manner it wouid lead the 
eountry.to ruin. Loans. would have to be re- 
sorted to, and they would then be able to continue 
the embargo, which, if persisted in sternly, he 
believed would obtain for us better terms than 
could be had after the most triumphant war that 
gentlemen could imagine. 

The yeas and nays were taken on engrossing 
the bill for a third reading, and carried—yeas 93, 
nays 17, as follows: 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, junior, 
Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell 
Bassett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah 
Deane, Joseph Desha, Danicl M. Durell, James Elliot, 
John W. Eppes, William Findley, Jas. Fisk, Meshack 
Franklin, Barent Gardenier, Thomas Gholson, jr., Pe- 
terson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Harris, John Heister, William Helms, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, 
John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M. Jolinson, 
Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, 
John Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, William Mc- 
Creery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jr., John 
Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
Gurdon 8. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, 
John Pugh, John Rhea of Tennessec, Jacob Richards, 
Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Henry Southard, Clement Storer, 
Joseph Story, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, John 
Taylor, John Thompson, George M. Troup, James I. 
Van Alen, Archibald Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, 
Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Alex- 
ander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 


Naxs—John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, James Holland, 
Richard Jackson, Joseph Lewis, jun., Nathaniel Macon, 
Josiah Masters, Jonathan O. Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jr., 


Samuel Smith, Richard Stanford, Samuel Taggart, 
Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, and David R. 
Williams. 


DANIEL COTTON. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, on the report of the Committee of 
Claims on the petition of Daniel Cotton. 

[This is a case in which the petitioner’s vessel 
was chartered by the United States to go to 
Tunis. Whilst there, she was compelled to go 
on a voyage by the Bey, (under the authority of 
the existing treaty with the United States, which 
permits the Bey to use any merchant vessel of 
the United States paying therefor a reasonable 
compensation,) who paid a certain sum for the 
charter, but not the amount which the service 
was worth. The petitioner claims the balance 
from the United States, as he undertook the voy- 
age without a knowledge of, or previous to, the 
existence of the treaty, and was compelled under 
that treaty to proceed on a voyage for the Bey, 
at a loss to himself] 

The report was, after considerable discussion, 
agreed to, 63 to 30. The Committee reported their 
agreement to the House, who concurred in it, 
and the resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee of Claims, with instructions’to bring in a bill. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The following Message was received from the 
President of the United States: 
To the House of Representatives of the United States - 

According to the request of the House of Represen- 
tatives, in their resolution of November eleventh, that 
copies should be laid before them of all acts, decrees, 
orders, and proclamations, affecting the commercial 
tights of neutral nations, issued or enacted by Great 
Britain and France, or any other belligerent Power, 
since the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
one, and also of an act placing the commerce of 
America in English ports, upon the footing of the 
most favored nation, I now transmit them a report of 
the Secretary of State, of such of them as have been 
attainable in the Department of State, and are sup- 
posed to have entered into the views of the House of 
Representatives. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 

DECEMBER 23, 1808. 


The Message, together with the report of the 
Secretary of State which accompanied the same, 
were read; the reading of the remainder of the 
documents accompanying the said Message was 
called for by Mr. Rura, of Tennessee, and ob- 
jection being made thereto by Mr. Newron, the 
question was taken, “Shall the residue of the 
said documents be now read?” and passed in the 
negative. 

A motion was made by Mr. Aupxanpen, that 
the said Message and documents do lie on the 
table; and the question being put thereupon, it 
passed in the negative. 

Ordered, That five thousand copies of the same 
be printed for the use of the members of this 
House. 

On motion, the House adjourned. 
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Monpay, December 26. ENFORCING THE EMBARGO. 
Mr. Houmes, from the Committee of Claims, The order of the day on the bill for enforcing 


presented a bill for the relief of Daniel Cotton ; | and making more effectual the act laying the em- 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- | bargo, and the several acts supplementar 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. being called for— 

Mr. Tuomas, from the committee appointed, Mr. Newron observed that he wished to expe- 
on the fifteenth instant, “to inquire into the ex- | dite the passage of the bill, and, as amendments 
pediency of extending the right of suffrage in | were contemplated to it, he moved that the Com- 
the Indiana. Territory.” presented a bill extend- | mittee of the Whole be discharged from the bill, 
ing the right of suffrage in the Indiana Territory, | and that it be referred to a select committee. 
and for other purposes; which was read twice,| Aftera short discussion, the motion was nega- 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole on | tived—ayes 34. : 

Tharsday next. | The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter | tee of the Whole on the bill. 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting Mr. ELLIOT moved to strike out the first sec- 
a statement of the estimates of appropriations for | tion, and spoke at length in support of the mo- 
the service of the year 1809; also, a statement of | tion, when the Committee rose without having 
the receipts and expenditures of the United States, | come to any decision—ayes 53. 
for the year ending the 30th of September, 1808;! Mr. Fisx wished leave to sit again to be refus- 
which were read and referred to the Committee ed, in order to refer the bill to a select committee. 
of Ways and Means. But the Committee obtained leave to sit again— 
i Mr. eae Pierce a representation of sun- | 32 to 42. 

ry inhabitants of Hanover, in the county of Ply- r 2 i 
mouth, and State of Massachusetts, statiog chat ADDITIONAL MILITARY FORCE. 
the late appointment of Electors of President |, Mr. Netson from the committee to whom was 
and Vice President of the United States, by the | Teferred so much of the Message of the President 
Legislature of that State, is irregular and uncon- of the United States as relates to the Miliary 
stitutional, in consequence of the failure of the [and Naval Establishments, and to whom was 
said Legislature to lay the same before the Gov- referred on the 17th inst. a resolution for placing 
ernor of the State for his approbation, as the law the country in a more complete state of defence, 
thereof directs; and praying that the Congress of | submitted the fullowing resolution, in part: 
the United States, when the Electoral votes are| Resolved, That it is expedient immediately to raise, 
opened and counted, will take the subject into | am, and equip fifty thousand volunteers, to serve for 
their consideration, and prevent the establishment the term of two years. 
of so dangerous a precedent.—Ordered to lie on | The following is annexed to the report: 
the table. : | “Will it not be advisable to propose raising fifty 

On motion of Mr. WHARTON, thousand volunteers, to be engaged for two years, and 

Ordered, That the several memorials of the of- | to serve, if required for actual service, any proportion 
ficers of the late Revolutionary army, presented | of the term, not exceeding twelve months, within ‘the 
to this House the first, seventh, and twelfth inst., term for which they shall be engaged? each non-com- 
be referred to Messrs. WHARTON, Seaver, HELMS | missioned officer, musician, and private, to receive 
J. Morrow, JOHN CAMPBELL STANFORD THo- | ten dollars bounty, and each commissioned officer to 
mas Moors, Hrister. and WINN. 3 | receive one month’s pay when appointed; and the 

Mr. STORY offered the following resolution : | whole to receive pay and rations when attending mus- 

Beola Thet a commiteo beannoited d ters, as well as when in actual service; the non-com- 

2 : ppointed to consider | missioned officers, musicians, and privates, to be armed 
whether any, and, if any, what amendments are neces- | and equipped by the public, and to receive a uniform 
sary to the act, entitled “An act for the punishment of | coat, vest, one pair of pantaloons, hat, two shirts, one 
certain crimes against the United States,” with liberty | pair of shoes, and a blanket; and if called into actual 
to report by bill or otherwise. | service for apy term over three months, to receive other 

Mr. Sranror inquiring as to the precise ob- | articles of clothing in proportion to the term of service, 
ject of this resolution, lnot exceeding in the whole (including those first re- 

Mr. Srory replied, that his object was merely | ceived) what are allowed to the soldiers in the regular 
to define certain crimes now loosely defined, and | army for one year. The whole to be mustered and 


to provide a punishment for some crimes now | exercised in companies four days within the two first 


y.thereto, 


committed with impunity. | months after being engaged, and six days in each suc- 
The resolution was adopted—ayes 65. | ceeding year, and to meet and encamp in their respect- 
Messrs. Story. Dana, NeLson, Troup, and J ive States and Territories, thirty days in each year ; no 

G. Jacxson, form the comite 2 ? ‘| man to be enlisted into any company, whose place of 
. SON, | ittee. 


; P idence shi ithi onable distance from 
Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL, from the Committee of | residence Shall notbe TRR AL SSF ar 3 eee 

Ww dM i ated a bill t A | the company parade to which he shall belong. 
; for ane 3 rae presen E he fi ie Ses ea | A suitable number of Inspectors to be appointed by 
in torce, iea ee hak the first ae of an | the President of the United States, to direct and in- 
act, entitle n act further to protect tae com- spect the exercise of the troops when encamped, and 
merce and seamen of the United States against | to give directions for the drilling and exercise of the 
the Barbary Powers; which was read twice, and | companies, and to direct and receive all returns, mus- 
committed to a Committee of the whole House | ter and pay rolls, to be transmitted to an Adjutant and 


to-morrow. Inspector General (to he appointed hy the President of 
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the United States) who shall give general instructions | other purposes.—T wice read, and referred to a 
to all sub-Inspectors, for the drilling, exercise, discip- | Committee of the Whole on Wednesday next. 
line, and police of the volunteers when not in actual! [The following are the prominent features of 
service. The officers to be appointed and commission- | the non-intercourse bill: 

ed by the President of the United States. The pro-|’ Exclusion from the harbors and waters of the 
posed corps to include as many of the volunteers who | United States and Territories thereof, of all pub- 
have offered their services under the act of 24th Feb- | jig ships and vessels belonging to Great Britain 
tuary, 1807, as shall engage in the volunteer army now | oy France, or to any other belligerent Power or 
proposed. The whole to consist of forty-four thousand | Powers having in foree orders, decrees, edicts, or 
infantry, three thousand artillery, and three thousand | laws violating the lawful commerce’ or neutral 
riflemen, to be organized into companies of one hun- tichts of the United States, excepting vessels 
dred each, including officers, regiments of one thou- for dan by-stressof weather utsuit of anen 
sand, brigades of five thousand, and divisions of ten | tOTCe! h y re a AEREN atéhes Eb a 
thousand each, to have the usual staff, including Sur- my, such as eG arge : p , = h, usl- 
geons and Mates; the Surgeons and Mates to attend | D&SS from their Governments, or packets having 
the annual encampment and actual service, and to re- | RO cargo nor ERORE S board. Ta Presi- 
ceive pay oniy or, therr ee services, ue we same | eee pheno relia RRO cea 
rate is allowed to Regimental Surgeons an ates in sas c . t 
the other corps of ihe Army : ; | exceeding ten thousand dollars, nor less than one 


Pay per month. hundred dollars, and imprisonment for not less 

5 Major Generals - $166 830 than one month, and not more than one year, upon 

10 Brigadier Generals - 104 1,040 all persons affording assistance to vessels entering 

50 Colonels -= =- 5 3,750 contrary to the law, excepting in case of piloting 

50 Lieutenant Colonels 60 3,000 them out of the jurisdiction of the United States. 

50 Majors - - =- 50 2,500 | Authority to seize and condemn, after a certain 

500 Captains - - 40 20,000 ‘day, all- vessels and their cargoes, bearing the 

500 Lieutenants: ip =- 30. 16,000. French or English flag, or owned in whole or in 

os eae Sos See part by any citizen or subject of either, which 
50 Suieons’ Mates - 30 1.500 may enter the ports, &c., of the United States, 

a e ? 59.870 | &¢-, excepting only vessels expressly hired to con- 
2,000 Sergeants T 3 8 16,000 , vey despatches, such as put in through distress, 
2,000 Corporals boos 7 14,000 or are chased in by an enemy. Prohibits, aftera 
1,000 Musicians - - 6 6,000 certain day, the importation of any goods or 
43,500 Privates - - - 5 217,500 merchandise, the produce or manufacture of Great 
253,500 | Britain or France, or their dependencies, either 

—___—_] direetly or indirectly, from any country whatever. 

Per month - 313,370 | The forfeiture and payment of treble value by 

=== | the owners of any goods so prohibited, attempted 

23 months’ pay for the commissioned offi- to be introduced into the United States on board 
cers ee - - $134,707 50| of any ship, vessel, boat, raft, or carriage, which 
1} months’ pay for the non-commissioned shail receive prohibited goods on board, knowing 
officers, musicians, and privates - - 316,875 00 | them to be such, and the owner and master mulet- 
i} months’ subsistence of the commis- ed in treble the value of the articles. Provision 
sioned officers, at 20 cents per ration - 35,587 50 | that, if Great Britain or France revoke or modify 
1} months’, subsistence of the non-com- their orders or decrees so as to render our com- 
missioned officers, &e., at 15 cents per - | merce sufficiently safe, in the opinion of the Pres- 
ration EEE E A 272,812 50 | ident of the United States, of which revocation 
ey ee re E. rere 679,000 00 | OF Modification, he shall give public notice by 


Bounty for non-commissioned officers, at proclamation, the operation of this act and of the 

Gid-eathe cae sy w=, 485,000 00 embargo acts, shall, so far as relates to the nations 

Tents and contingent expensesper year - 160,000 00 | in amity with her, and having no orders, decrees, 

——_———_| or edicts in force, violating the lawful commerce 

2,083,982 50 | and neutral rights of the United States, forthwith 

. | cease and determine; without, however, any re- 

me first year’s expense willbe - Gan oD mission of previous fines and forfeitures. Ves- 

he second year will be S ey 3 ? sels bound to any foreign port or place with 

2,900,000 00 | which intercourse shall have been thus restored, 

2 jare to give bond and approved security, in six 

. 7 iti the value of such vessel and cargo, not to 

5 fth 7 7 times S 80, 

Referred to s iio ae Whole proceed to any foreign port, nor trade with any 

NON-INTERCOURSE. country other than those with which commercial 

Mr. G. W. CamPBELL, from the Committee on | intercourse shall have been thus permitted. The 

our Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the | President vested with power to extend the pro- 

resolution lately passed by this House on the sub- | visions of the bill to any nations having in foree 

ject, reported a bill to interdict commercial inter- | edicts, &c., such as those of Great Britain and 

course between the United States and Great Bri- | France; and all the penalties, &c., of the bill, 
tain and France and their dependencies, and for | made applicable to them.] 
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Turspay, December 27. lent to a rejection, the present law expiring on 
Mr. Dawa, from the committee to whom was the first of next month, and that this fond was 
referred, on the twenty-third ultimo, the petition | well understood in the nation under the name. of 
of Edward Beaumont, presented a bill for the re- the Mediterranean Fund, and there was therefore 
lief of Edward Beaumont; which was read twice, | no reason to change the name. It seemed to be 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole | similar to an objection toa man, however estima- 
to-morrow. ble. because his name did not please the ear. 

The Spuaxer laid before the House a letter The motion for postponement was negatived, 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting ayes 16; and the bill ordered to a third reading 
the annual statement of the district tonnage of | to-day. 
the United States, on the 31st of December, 1807; ! PAYMENT OF WITNESSES. 
which were read, and ordered to lie on the table. Mr. Jonn G. Jackson, from the committee to 


The SpeaxeEr also laid before the House ano- | whom was referred, on the twenty-first ultimo, 
ther letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, | the petition of Return Jonathan Meigs, and oth- 
transmitting a statement of goods, wares, and | ers, made a report thereon ; which was read, and 
merchandise, exported from the United States, | referred to a Committee of the whole House on 
nominally, during one year prior to the first of | Monday next. 

October, 1808, but in fact, during the three last The report is as follows: 
months of the year 18075 which were read, and | The petitioners state that they attended the court of 
ordered to lie on the table. the United States for the District of Virginia, as wit- 

The letter is as follows: f nesses, in behalf of the United States, on the trial of 

Treasury Dsvarrment, Dec. 26, 1808. Aaron Burr for treason, in the Summer of the year 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a state- | 1807; that they travelled from great and remote dis- 
ment of goods, wares, and merchandise, exported from | tances ; and that their attendance had been uncom- 
the United States nominally during the year prior to monly long; that an absence from their homes at that 
the first day of October, 1808 ; but, in fact, during the | busy season of the year had been severely injurious to 
three last months of the year i807, subsequent export- them; and that the allowance made by law was insuf- 
ations having been prevented by the embargo. ficient to defray the necessary expenses; and therefore 
The goods, wares, and merchandise of domestic growth they pray an additional compensation 7 

or manufacture, included in the statements, are es- | In ordinary cases, the committee would be unwilling 

timated at - z 7 = = - $9,433,546 | to sanction any innovation upon the general law re- 
And those of foreign growth and manufac- | lating to the compensation of witnesses attending the 
ture at z 7 5 x 7 - 12,997,414 | courts of the United States; but, in every point of 
view, whether as it regards the crimes charged upon 
Amounting together to - E y - 22,430,960 the accused, the extensive theatre which they embrac- 
ZA — | ed, the number of witnesses drawn from the most re- 

mote parts of the United States, or the length of time 
consumed in the trial, as well as the manner of con- 


The articles of foreign growth or manufacture may 
be arranged under the following heads, viz: 


Produce of the sea x vA - $822,000 ducting*it, this was a most extraordinary one, o 

“ «~~ forest - B - 1,930,000 In ordinary cases the witnesses live in the vicinity 

“ « agriculture. - - 6,716,000 of the courts, and are not exposed to heavy sacrifices 
a « manufactures : 344,000 in attending them. In this case they are compelled to 

Uncertain 5 A 2 : 3 112,000 travel great distances, varying from four hundred to 


one thousand threc hundred miles. The committee 

9,924,000 conceive that the principle is universally correct, that 

the personal services of no man shall be compulsorily 

: i required without a reasonable compensation ‘given to 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your | him; and, therefore, that these witnesses are entitled 


obedicnt servant, . ALBERT GALLATIN. T it. They have been, however, not only compelled 
give their attendance without such compensation, 

The Hon. the Srzaxen of the House of Reps. but to expend their own money likewise. 
The bill for the continuation of the Mediterra- In looking over the laws giving compensation to 
nian fund having been reported, Mr. TALLMADGE witnesses, the committee find that those who attended 
moved to postpone the biil for a fortnight. the impeachment of Judge Chase before the Senate 


Messrs. TALLMADGE and Lyon supported the were allowed three dollars per diem for their attend- 
motion, objecting to laying this duty in this form, | 22¢e and twelve-and-a-half cents a mile for travelling 
as the object for which it was intended, by the to the place of trial, and the same for returning. If a 


title of the bill, no longer required this revenue. departure from the rule fixing the allowance to wit- 
nesses was proper in that case, it Is equally so in this, 


iy nee ae pet Ties relia as the distance which the witnesses on the trial of Burr 
a g ’ 8 had to travel was further, their attendance was longer, 
ral increase of duties proposed by the Secretary | and the expenses incurred by them necessarily as great. 
of the Treasury; which subject would no doubt | The venire summoned from the county of Wood, a 
soon be reported on by the Committee of Ways | distance of 400 miles from Richmond, have also asked 
and Means. a further compensation, and the committee see no just 

Messrs. CAMPBELL and ALSTON supported the | cause of discrimination between them and the witness- 
bill, and opposed the motion for postponement, on | es. They therefore recommend that a further compen- 
the ground that a postponement would be equiva- | sation be allowed to the witnesses and venire men who 
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' Mr. Jackson, from the committee, then present- 
ed.a bill giving a further compensation to the 
witnesses. and venire who attended the trial of 
Aaron Burr before the Cireuit Court of the Uni- 
ted States for the District of Virginia; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole on Monday next. 


ENFORCING THE EMBARGO, 


Mr. Jackson moved that the Committee of the 
‘Whole be discharged from further consideration 
of the bill for enforcing the embargo, with a view 
to refer it to a select committee, to make amend- 
ments wished by its friends, which could not be 
made without difficulty in Committee of the 
Whole. i ; 

Mr. SLoan proceeded to-speak upon the merits 
of the bill, when he was called to order. -Mr. S. 
said, that if he was not in order, he would make 
a motion which would supersede the one now 
under consideration, and entitle him to proceed. 
He then made a motion to postpone the subject 
indefinitely, which, although questioned by sev- 
eral members, was declared by the Srraxen to be 
in order, and Mr. SLOAN procéeded, as follows:, 

Mr. Speaker: I have observed, that since print- 
ers have become so numerous in these United 
States, they are. obliged to adopt new modes of 
publication, in order to obtain ready sale for their 
innumerable productions. They frequently hand 
out long histories in short numbers—for instance, 
a history that in one volume would cost five dol- 
lars, has much readier sale in twenty numbers, at 
twenty-five cents apiece. And, as appears from 
the progress already made, it is pretty well ascer- 
tained that the embargo will occupy the greatest 

art, if not the whole time, of the present session. 
Tra majority of the House is determined to keep 
the people in their present state of suffefing and 
suspense until Spring, the least they can do dur- 
ing the dreary scenes of Winter, will be to con- 
tinue diverting them with eloquent speeches, of 
all sorts and sizes, from fifteen minutes to four 
hours lung. But, knowing that mankind is fond 
of variety, and believing that my worthy friends 
in the majority will have the hardest task they 
ever undertook to keep the people of these United 
States ina tolerable good humor, with the em- 
bargo on their backs, till next March; although 
Ido not perfectly agree with them; I cannot give 
them up as lost, but, Hke a faithful friend, mean 
to stand by them to the last gasp, striving, if pos- 


sible, to get (hem out of the horrible pit into which | 


they have fallen, before they perish. 

Under these impressions, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
proceed to offer my second number, which I thought 
of doing several days ago, but delayed it in con- 
sequence of a declaration of my worthy friend 
from Virginia, (Mr. Newvon,) which rejoiced my 
heart more than al 
heard this session: it was, that we 
knew that the embargo was ne 


l the eloquent speeches I have | holdin 
(the minority) | bins, introducing Latin quotations, 
ver intended asa | Greek and Hebrew, 


effect. In this declaration, from so high author- 
ity, I reposed full faith and confidence, and sus- 
pended offering my second number, in hopes of 
seeing the wish nearest my heart of all sublunary 
objects accomplished, in the removal of the- great- 
est evil which in my opinion these United States 
j ever experienced since the Revolutionary war— 
I mean the embargo.. But I have hitherto. waited 
in vain, and must now beg the favor of my wor- 
thy friend, the next time he obliges the House 
with hearing the sound of his pleasing voice— 
which I, for one. shall hear with great delight— 
to release my mind from suspense, by giving us 
the proper definition of the word experiment, and 
| also what he meant by the embargo not remain- 
| ing long; whether he meant a few days, or a few 


weeks, months, or years. For, permit me to 
remind my friend, that if, instead of being in his 
present honorable station, receiving six dollars per 
day, as he did previous to the embargo, and still 
does, he was placed in the situation of thousands 
at this time in these United States, whose sole 
dependence for support is their daily labor, and 
who, by that measure, having been deprived of em- 
ployment twelve months, now at the commence- 
ment of Winter look forward with the dreadful 
apprehension, that ere the return of vernal-bloom, 
their tender children may ask bread, and they have 
none to give, he would consider one day longer 
than now he does a month. 

Mr. Speaker, I have committed the purport of 
this second number to writing, for two reasons— 
first, to lessen the labor of our stenographers, and 
; secondly, because, after having so long followed 

those learned and eloquent members that have 

preceded me, in their sublime and almost super- 
(human flights of imagination, it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for them instantly to de- 
scend to my humble sphere, without, in their rapid 
| descent, falling far below it. Hence, I was ap- 
| prehensive they would dress my bantling in coarser 
clothes than it merits; and every member on this 
floor knows that it is needless. Yet, I am not 
disposed to read it; for I have long believed that 
both religious and political sermons lose much of 
their force by reading. But, before I proceed fur- 
ther, I will publish my text, which, although very 
short, (consisting of but one word,) conveys a 
| dreadful sound to many thousands of suffering 
American citizens—“ EMBARGO.” I will not re- 
peat it; it hasbecome very familiar, and I fear very 
| pleasing, to many who receive six dollars per day 
i for sitting a few hours in this splendid Hall talk- 
| ing about it; but, very different is the situation of 
many of our constituents suffering under it. 

Before I left home I expected that one of the 
| first pages of our journal would have contained 
{a declaration, that this word was proved by ex- 
| perience to be uncanonical, and therefore ordered 
| to be expunged from our political bible; but, 
| alas! how grievously am I disappointed in be- 
holding so great a number of our learned Rab- 
and perhaps 
for I understand none of 
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them, and adducing testimony brought from eve- | Lybia; I will not travel with them, either by 
ry habitable part of the globe to prove that it is | land or water, from the torrid to the frigid zone; 
not barely canonical, but that on our strict obe- j I will not, after exploring the known, make a 
dience depends our political salvation, and that | futile attempt to explore the unknown parts of 
all who differ in opinion are dangerous heretics. | the universe, in quest of evidence to support our 
It will be remembered that my surprise and dis- | cause. No; that would be a tacit acknowledg- 
appointment was so great, that I remained silent, ment-that it was as. bad as theirs, insupportable 
longer than Job’s three friends did in days of | by domestic, plain, and self-evident facts. 

yore. We read that, in consequence of the griev-| The principal object we now have in view is, 
ous sufferings of their friend, they sat silent and | to use a military phrase, to bring the artillery of 
astonished seven days. Isat silent much longer, j divers members that have preceded me to bear 
until compelled by an imperious sense of duty | upon themselves, which—if it should bear hard, 
to plead the cause of the poor and needy, and | let them remember that they have. provoked the 
exert my feeble powers in behalf of the sinking | attack—and to show that some of the evidence 
liberties of my country. | adduced by them is conclusive against the con- 

Mr. Speaker, last session my principal text | tinvance of the embargo laws, 


was, Removal of the seat of Government, and 
for the same reason that embargo is at this time; 


| 


The frst I shall notice is my friend from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Ruea,) who spoke next after*me, 


because it was then, in my opinion, the greatest | soon afier the commencement of this discussion. 


evil these United States suffered—the Embargo 
isnow. And as every wise and just Legislature 
will first attend to the greatest grievances of their 
constituents, I must for the present suspend my 
exertions to remove the seat of Government, and 
apply them to the embargo. fn doing which, 1 
shall not impeach the motives of those who in- 
grafted into our Constitution the plan of a dis- 
trict ten miles square for a seat of Government; 
nor of those who carried that plan into execu- 
tion ; nor yet (God forbid! for I was one) of those 
who passed our first three embargo laws. I will 
admit that their intentions were good—that their 
motives were pure. But what has been the con- 
sequence? Why experience, that only sure (may 
I not say infallible?) teacher, has incontestably 


proved that the principle upon which the ten j 


miles square is founded, is totally repugnant to 
republicanism and the liberties of a free and inde- 


pendent nation; that whatever its nominal title | 


may be, however artfully disguised, its essence 
and effect is monarchical, spreadiog its baneful 
influence from Georgia to Maine. So has the 
embargo. They are twin sisters, in proportion 
to their power, and equally destructive to the 
lasting interest, peace, and prosperity of these 
United States, with this difference only, that the 
latter is more rapid in her movements, and con- 
sequently her baneful effects at present are more 
sensibly felt. Well, now let me ask what must 
be done? Must these pernicious plans be sup- 
ported and continued perpetually, because they 
originated in pure motives? Does not common 
sense, reason, and justice answer no? Thecon- 
summate folly of weak and vicious Legislatures 
has ever appeared most obvious, in the continua- 
tion and rigid enforcement of their own oppres- 
sive laws; and, vice versa, the wisdom of virtu- 
ous Legislatures, in testing their laws by experi- 
ence, and speedily repealing all that were oppres- 
sive to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now ask the indulgence 
of the House in some observations upon argu- 

ents of members who have preceded me, in 
favor of the continuation of the embarge laws; 
in doing which I shall not pursue them through 
the deserts of Arabia, or the scorching sands of 


He observed that no distinction ought to be made 
between rich and poor. I perfectly agree with 
him, and only ask him to reduce his excellent 
Christian precepts to practice; that while he sits 
in this splendid hall, receiving six dollars per day, 
secure from the piercing blasts of winter, far re- 
moved from the hapless habitation of want, where 
poverty dwells, or even from the apprehension of 
the plaintive cries of a bosom friend asking bread 
for her tender offspring where there is none to 


i give, he will abstain from making or continuing 


in force laws not barely oppressing the poor, but 
totally depriving them of their wonted means of 
subsistence—yea, cutting off from them their 
whole staff and stay of bread. 

The next observations I shall notice, fell from 
my young friend from Virginia, (Mr. Guoxson,) 
who is certainly entitled to the thanks of this 
House, and of the Uniied States generally, but 
more particularly cf the merchants, seamen, and 
fishermen of the Middle and Eastern States. 
These classes he has laid under so heavy.adebt 
of gratitude, that I fear they never will. be able 
fully to’ discharge it. I mean his great conde- 
scension in setting his prolific genius,to work to 
devise some means to relieve them from their 
present suffering situation. Being a great friend 
to home manufactures, I gave particular atten- 
tion to this truly patriotic and benevolent plan: 
which was, if I understood correctly, to turn the 
merchants and their clerks, with their powdered 
heads, out of the counting-houses, and set them 


| to ploughing, and the seamen and fishermen to 


spinning cotton—a plan worthy of the author ! 
But I hope my friend will consider it a token of 
my respect, if I present for his consideration. a 
reversal of his plan; that is, to order the seamen 
(whose hands have been used to handling the 
tarry ropes) to the plough, and the other trifling 
powder-headed gentry to spinning cotton, as more 
congenial to their former habits. One more 
token of my respect, and then I will for the pres- 
ent take leave of my friend from Virginia: that 
is, that notwithstanding his plan is well adapted 
to the meridian of a Government where slavery 
and unconditional submission is the order of the 
day, he will do well to consider before he pro- 
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“ceeds to enforce his plan, whether it will suit the 
meridian of a Government whose citizens have 
not been ;theoretically, but practically free, and 
tong inured to employment of their own choice. 
`. Mr. Speaker, I shall now proceed to some 
observations -of my friend from Georgia, (Mr. 
Trovp;) but must ask his pardon for not placing 
him firston:the list of the three first mighty men, 
that have appeared -advocates for the embargo; 
to! this station he is, in my opinion, justly enti- 
tled, for the clear, positive,and unequivocal man- 
nerin which he informed the menibers of this 
House from whom they had nothing to fear, and 
to whom they might safely look up for example. 
This. information, I trust, will be duly apprecia- 
ted, kept in remembrance, and so strictly attended 
to, as to prevent the necessity of a repetition. 
The language, if I understood him correctly, was 
.to the following effect: that we had nothing to 
fear from the anti-embargo men, they were too 
base and insignificant; that he would not appeal 
to the anti-embargo New. Englanders, the merest 
Shylocks, the depraved of the cities, and the ig- 
norant of the country, who: would sacrifice the 
honor and independence of the nation fora little 
trade in codfish and potash, but to the people of 
Virginia; too honorable to have been corrupted, 
and too enlightened to be duped. f 
"Mr. Speaker, as this gentleman has been in- 
dulged with liberty to inform: the members of 
this House, and through them the people of the 
United States generally, who he would not ap- 
peal to for example, e who he would, lask the 
same indulgence, with this exception only: [ask 
not liberty to make invidious distinctions between 
States; I ask not liberty to mention the names of 
any of them. No; this has never been my prac- 
tice on this floor, and I trust never will. None 
more than myself regret being laid under the 
imperious necessity, in support of justice, liberty, 
and the inherent rights of man, to say that I will 
never appeal or look up for example toany State 
government, under whicli 346,968 human souls 
are kept in a state of perpetual bondage, and used 
as an article of traffic, in common with a bale of 
goods or a beast of the field. I will never hold 
a as an example any Government, where the 
choicest of all earthly blessings, “ liberty,” is ex- 
tended only to a chosen few, and withheld from 
the many ; wherea great majority of those called 
freemen, who are compelled in case of war to 
risk their lives in support’ of the property of the 
rich, are denied a voice in making the law that 
so compels them, or any others. I will never 
look up for a model of political justice to a State 
boasting of twenty-two Representatives on this 
floor, who, nevertheless, at a late general con- 
tested election, probably took between twenty 
and twenty-five thousand votes: when on a sim- 
ilar oceasion a State sending but six Representa- 
tives; took upwards of thirty-two thousand. And, 
finally, until Lam convinced that a radical and 
complete ‘reformation has taken place, (whieh 
God in merey grant may soon be the case,) I will 
never look for example to a State which the wise 
and enlightened author of the Notes on Virginia 


| described as follows: “In this State alone, did 


‘there exist so little virtue, that fear was to be 
‘ fixed in the hearts of the people, and to become 
‘the motive of their exertions, and the principle 
‘of their government.” 

No, Mr. Speaker, were I to hold up asan ex- 
ample any State government, it should be one 
where every man who pays tax for the support of 
Government, and is called upon when necessary 
to risk his. life in defence thereof, has an equal 
voice in deciding who shall make the laws that 
govern him; where the power of the poor man 
to guard his ewe lamb, is equal to that of the rich 
over his flock; to a State who, having but eight- 
een Representatives on this floor, can neverthe- 
less boast of 111,000 free and independent voters. 
Not to a State where, if the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is read at all, it is regarded only asa 
pleasant song, as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal; but to a State where this heaven-born 
language is reduced to practice: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that God hath created 
all men equal, that he hath endowed them with 
certain unalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Ever 
bearing in mind, that not the hearers but the 
doers of the law are to be justified thereby. 

I will now, with permission of the House, take 
some notice of my. friend from Maryland, (Mr. 
Netson,) who, since the commencement of. this 
discussion, has twice favored us with the sound 
of his feeble voice. He will pardon my freedom 
in applying to him the appellation of friend, after 
charging me with the capital crime of having 
turned my coat—that is to say, I have not always 
voted with the majority. Butreally, Mr. Speaker, 
if I bad turned my coat as often as that gentle- 
man has changed his plan of operation, within 
these three or four years past, it would, by this 
time, make a very ragged appearance. Iam told 
he isa militia officer. God grant that I may never 
be a soldier under him; for, at this time of life, 
he would soon harass me to death with marching 
and countermarching. But, he has exultingly 
reprobated the Quakers’ principle. This I con- 
sider an act of supererogation. For my own part, 
Tam free to acknowledge, that, since my acquaint- 
ance with his honor, I have never discovered any- 
thing, either in his precepts or practice, that would 
subject him to the charge of even‘the least tinc- 
ture of Quakerism, or of any other religious soci- 
ety. I hope, in thus candidly exonerating my 
friend from the horrid sin of Quakerism, I may 
not be considered as derogating in the least de- 
gree from his religion, his piety, or his virtue. He 
may, for anything that I know, have as largea 
store as any man, and keep it concealed, from the 
purest motives—that is, a fear that it might be 
contaminated by exposure to the vulgar throng. 
But I will for the present drop religious topics, 
and observe, that the first time my attention was 
arrested by my friend’s feeble voice, his sentiments 
at first were perfectly in unison with my own. 
If I understood him correctly, he informed the 
House that he had. heard so. many wrong things 
he could no longer keep silence, and reprobated 
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irritating language, or pointed allusions to partic- Kahn’s; nor will I say, that if he had the same 
ular members. A blessed state of mind, indeed! power, he would be as cruel and tyrannical a 
I will not hurt his feelings by styling this Qua-! despot; but I will say, that if I understand his 
ker doctrine, but give it the name of good Christ- : language, it is calculated for the meridian of 
jan doctrine, tending to promote love and har- | slavery, and better adapted to the command ofa 
mony. But, alas! how short were the pleasing | Persian army, or to coerce a horde of slaves, 
sensations Lat first enjoyed. For, lo! those mild ; groaning under an inhuman, tyrannical master, 
accents, and that harmonious voice, | was hear- ' than to unite together, as a band of brothers, en- 
ing with so great delight, suddenly became rough | gaged in supporting the sacred cause of liberty 
and sonorous, his visage fierce, and aspect alarm- | the free and independent citizens of these United 
ing to weak nerves; and ina tone similar (as I | States. I will at present take my leave of him, 
suppose) to that in which be gives orders to his | with a caution that he will probably at this time 
soldiers, when on duty, proposed adopting San- | reject and despise ; but which eventually he will 
grado’s plan, of blood- letting! Thus, suddenly | regret he had not timely attended to. “Let him 
transported from the temple of reason to the field | who thinks he stands strong, take heed lest he 
of Mars, I was at first much alarmed, not know- | fall!” . . 

ing how soon the plan was to be carried into ex-} Mr. Speaker, I shall next proceed to notice 
ecution upon us poor anti-embargo men; but | someremarks made by my worthy friend from Ver- 
after coolly reflecting upon the subject a few į mont, (Mr. Fisx,) who sits near me; not for the 
minutes, my fears abated, and a comfortable hope ; purpose of opposing them generally—to the 
arose, that my friend really meant no more than ; greater part I could freely say Amen—but in the 
to cool the political fever, by taking some blood | construction he puts upon my text embargo, we 
from the left arm, which I feel disposed to ac- | widely differ. He tells us he cares not how much 
quiesce in, provided he will step forward, strip up ; England and France suffer—agreed; but my 


his sleeve, and undergo the first operation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the next time he rose, his 
sympathetic conciliatory plans were all laid 
aside—the maladies of the body politic were all 
to be healed by antipathy—the embargo, like 
tartar emetic, although producing very disagree- 
able sensations, would eventually have a benefi- 
cial effect—his martial, heroic spirit rose to such 
a height, that in case a person only gave hima 
gentle pat on the cheek, he, without any further 
ceremony, was to be knocked down. Wonderful 
change, thought I, how great the contrast between 
this plan, and that of running away over the 
mountains! Hail Columbia happy land! the 
valor of whose patriotic sons increases in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of impending danger! I 
congratulate my country en the return of this 
heroic spirit, believing that if the embargo is con- 
tinued twelve months longer, it will require at 
least one hundred thousand such heroes to enforce 
it. One observation more, which I hope that 
gentleman will consider as a token of real friend- 
ship. Although I am no military man, I have 
long made human nature my study ; the result of 
which is, that the frozen regions of the North, 
the residence of many of those renegade anti-em- 
bargo men, would not agree with his constitution; 
but that a mild and Southern climate is more 
congenial to his health, and will probably be a 
means of continuing his valiant acts and useful 
labors longer in his native soil. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the risk of a 
declaration that Sloanism is worse than Burrism; 
that I am influenced by Pickering’s spirit, and 
like the Tories of °76, ought to be put out of the 
protection of the law; I shall briefly notice some 
observations of another member from Maryland 
(Mr. J. Montcomery) whom I have the honor 
to sit near. I say briefly, because my general 
rule is to notice observations of members accord- 
ing to their merits. 


fer one grain by our embargo, we suffer a pound. 
| Yea, I am fully convinced, that the British Min- 
istry has so high an opinion of the benefit of our 
embargo to that nation, that, if paying the whole 
| expense of our General Government for seven 
years would purchase a continuance thereof for 
| that time, they would gladly doit. But my friend 
; has adduced a very appropriate metaphor to con- 
! vey his ideas ; he says the embargo is used by one 
| party to ride the other down—granted. The plan 
has succeeded and progressed with a rapidity un- 
paralleled in any former contest between politi- 
{cal parties. This old embargo horse, instead of 
becoming more gentle and safe to his riders, 
grows daily more refractory and dangerous; at 
the last starting place he threw many of ‘his 
riders, and.was within a hair breadth of throw- 
ing many more; whereas, the young anti-embargo 
colt becomes more docile, increases rapidly in 
strength and beauty, is:very sure footed, and 
promises fair to be a very safe and pleasant hack. 
In fact, from the present prospect, there is no 
reason to doubt but that this old embargo horse 
will, at the next starting place, throw a majority 
of his riders, and the young anti-embargo colt 
take another set of horsemen, and carry them 
safely on their political journey. Iwill now first 
take leave of my worthy young friend for the 
present, earnestly entreating him to depend no 
longer upon his aetivity or the excellence of his 
horsemanship, but instantly dismount that horrid 
old embargo horse, which alone can prevent a 
dangerous fall, and mount the beautiful anti- 
embargo colt, where he may ride safely. 

Mr. Speaker, the esteem I ever had since my 
acquaintance with my two worthy friends from 
South Carolina, (Messrs. D. R. Witttams and 
Taytor,) who have spoken upon this subject, in- 
duces me at this time to make honorable mention 


| opinion is, that where England and France suf- 
| 


I will not say that that] of them; my reason for mentioning them jointly 


member’s voice is as strong and terrible as Kouli | is, that a fact stated by one of them, has, in my 
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opinion, completely removed all the objections of 
the other. ; 

Some of the observations of my friend who 
spoke last, I shall first notice: Asa proof that 
the embargo has not injured us, he alleges that 
there has yet been but few failures—granted. 
Neither does one winter produce many deaths in 
a farmer’s stock of cattle; but, were the great 
Author of Nature to reverse its usual course, (as 
we do by continuing the embargo,) and join two 
winters together, many would die, and those that 
survived be reduced to extreme poverty. 

Again, if I understood him correctly, he told 
us he wanted to be spiteful to France and Eng- 
land. Why, really, Mr. Speaker, I could look 
with complaisance upon my worthy friend re- 
turning spite for spite upon those oppressive na- 
tions, until he had paid them their principal and 
compound interest, if he could do it in sucha 
manner as not to spite and injure the citizens of 
these United States most. The residue of my 
friend’s observations, stripped of the flowers of 
eloquence, in which he presented to the House a 
pledge of his patriotism, and which, when neces- 
sary, I have no doubt he will completely reduce 
to practice, went to-show that, in case the em- 
bargo was raised, as far as respected those ports 
not included in the British Orders of Council, or 
French decrees, it would oaly open for our pro- 
duce so contracted a market, as would be worse 
than our present situation. To this opinion I 
will oppose the. positive declaration of his col- 
league, (Mr. Wittiams,) that if we open a trade 
to a spot no larger than the floor of this. Hall, it 
would, in fact, be opening to all the world, by 
which means the whole of our produce would 
find a market. Mr. Speaker, in this opinion l 
perfectly agree with my worthy friend—I rejoiced 
to hear him make it, hoping it will soon be 
realized—believing it would be more beneficial 
to the citizens of these United States to have 
their surplus produce conveyed through such a 
channel, even if some went to their enemies, to 
those who are in want, and their money, and such 

roduce as we want, returned, than to have it col- 

ected together and burned. 

As my friend has adduced a very appropriate 
text from. the Old Testament, I wiil call his at- 
tention to two from the New, which, when he 
has considered collectively, I hope will change 
his opinion into perfect unison with my own. 
The first is a command to feed our enemies, and 
the second to do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us. When my worthy friend 
whose honest integrity I have ever highly ap- 
proved) shall have duly considered and deter- 
mined to reduce those excellent precepts to prac- 
tice, then I shall be happy to join with him in 
his pious determination—that let others do what 
they may, we, and our houses, will serve the 
Lord! 

Mr. Speaker, two declarations made by the 
chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations 
(Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL) remain yet to be noticed. 
My reason for deferring them to the last, was my 
doubts (which still remain) of being able to ex- 


press my sentiments with that moderation and 
charity of which that gentleman’s language ap- 
peared to me totally void, but which I consider 
as essentially necessary, to promote harmony 
amongst members, and support the dignity of the 
House. 

The first declaration was, “ that the opposers of 
‘the embargo had no other object in view, but to 
‘cover the shameful submission they wished to 
‘reduce the United States to.” . The second, that 
“their language means to put the present domi- 
‘nant party down and put us in, and then we will 
‘tell you what we will do ;” and then proceeds to 
answer for them, “that they would do as they 
had once done before—draw the cords tighter.” 

Mr. Speaker, that gentleman’s conduct, al- 
though supported by the irresistible and over- 
whelming majority with which, at present, he 
acts, shall not divest my bosom of that charity 
for him, which his language evinces he has not 
for me. 1 wish to cherish that most excellent of 
Christian virtues, charity, which beareth all 
things, and which hopeth all things. I hope and 
trust that it will ever abound in my bosom as at 
present; hoping that the day is not far distant 
when my friend from Tennessee, and the party, 
in whose front rank he now stands, will be con- 
vinced that not our plan, but their’s is calculated 
to bring these United States into a state of shame- 
ful submission. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I trust L shall 
prove, before I sit down, that it has already 


| done it. 


To the second charge, that “the language of 
the anti-embargo men is, put us in power ;” I an- 
swer, they need not even ask it. Let that gen- 
tleman and his party persist in their present plan ; 
let them pass additional laws to enforce more 
rigorously the present; let them raise troops os- 
tensibly for the purpose of repelling invading 
foes; but as no such foes can be found, and as the 
people would. complain of the expense of anarmy 
doing nothing, let their artillery be turned against 
those wretched, renegade, base anti-embargo men, 
who durst to complain of their suffering under 
those laws; let every bay and inlet, from one 
end to the other of our extensive coast, be safely 
guarded by gunboats and revenue cutters ; leta 
cordon of regular troops encircle round these 
United States, and the territories thereof, in such 
manner that not a single evasion of those cele- 
brated patriotic embargo laws could possibly take 
place; let this plan be completely carried into 
execution and continued twelve months. In that 
case, unless a law should be passed, depriving 
ahe anti-embargo men of their right of suffrage, 
(which would be as just and Constitutional as 
the one under consideration, ) T undertake, as posi- 
tively as that gentleman, to predict, that if any 
of the present overwhelming majority should re- 
tain a seat in the twelfth Congress, they would 
be reduced to a more trivial and insignificant 
minority than that upon which, from his high 
and exalted seat, he now looks down! Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, I repeat it, the present minority need 
not ask to be put in power; the electors would 
need no further stimulus than the pressure of 
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those laws to bring them to a poll. They would 
look as anxiously for the election day as the poor 
slaves under the Jewish law did for the year of 
Jubilee. 

I shall ask the indulgence of the House but a 
few minutes longer to some general remarks on 
the effect of the embargo laws, and of the bill un- 
der consideration, to which I am impelled by the 
sacred impulse of my conscience—by my firm 
attachment to our present Administration, and 
by my duty, as a Representative of the people. 
to preserve inviolably their rights—to say, God 
in his infinite mercy grant it may never be passed 
intoa law. No, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion we 
have passed too many laws on this subject al- 
ready. Passing the resolutions reported by our 
Committee on Foreign Relations, has, in the few 
days that have elapsed, transferred an immense 


tion of a military despotism failed; and I pray 
God the second may also. i . 
But my observations upon that bill were, by ~ 

some who occupy the front rank in the majority, 
held up to public scorn, as being my maiden Fed- 
eral speech. Why really, Mr. Speaker, if the mo- 
tives of the Federalists aré as pure as those which 
dictated that speech, I do not consider the charge 
dishonorable. Ialso brought forward a resolu- 
tion, for the purpose of removing the greatest 
evil under which the people of these United 
States groaned—to erase from our statute books, 
a principle repugnant to republicanism and self- 
government—to destroy in its infancy a young 
vulture, whose nature is such that it cannot be 
nourished and raised to maturity upon any: other 
food but the vitals of liberty—I mean the removal 
of the Seat of Government. This conduct, by 


sum of money from the industrious yeomaory of | another member in the front rank, was publicly, 


the country to idle speculators and stock jobbers 
of both townand country. Is not this fact known 
to many members on this floor? Do they not 
know that domestic produce has fallen one-half, 
and even at that reduced price there is little or 
no sale for it; and that foreign articles have risen 
in the same proportion; and that in consequence 
thereof, in various parts of the Union, where, un- 
til the commencement of this session, the em- 
bargo, if not approved, was borne with patience, 
the people now ery with one voice, “ we can bear 
‘it no longer—give us anything that the wisdom 
‘of Congress ean devise rather than the em- 
‘hargo But l have frequently been asked, if 
these be facts, why do not the people petition ? 
The reason is obvious. The Federalists have pe- 
tioned; what has been the answer? Why they 
are enemies to our Administration, who wish to 
involve us in war with France, and an alliance 
with England. Nay, farther, is not every mem- 
ber on this floor, who has exercised his own judg- 
ment as a free and independent Representative 
of the people, if in but a single instance that 
judgment runs counter to the will of the majo- 
rity, denounced as an apostate ? 

is this question asked with a view of exciting 
jealousy, or deceiving the people? No, Mr. 
Speaker, to undeceive them, to lay before them 
a true statement of the conduct of their Repre- 
sentatives. I speak experimentally. I speak to 
a free and enlightened people, who want nothing 
but true information to induce them to act right. 
Is there a man in these United States, that, in 
proportion to bis station, has spent more time 
and money to bring about a change in favor of 
democracy, and when: brought about to support 
it, than E have? If there be, let him come for- 
ward and showit. Have I deviated from those 
principles? If there be a citizen in these United 
States that durst to make such a charge, let him 
come forward and substantiate it. But what has 
been the consequence ? Last session I opposed the 
famous, or rather infamous court martial bill—a 
bill that I now suppose was intended as the first 
chapter of a statute book, in which the present 
bill under consideration was to have been the 
second. That horrid attempt to lay the founda- 


on the floor of the House, declared to be worse 
than the conduct of the arch traitor, Burr. That 
is to say, that barely an attempt to prevent the 
rights and liberties of the people from being swal- 
lowed up and totally absorbed in the vortex of 
this masked monarchy, contrary to the will of the 
chosen few, who either do at present, or hope in 
future, to live upon its munificence—is a crime 
of deeper die, than the highest grade in our stat- 
ute book, high treason. 

Mr. Speaker, sensible that I have trespassed 
jong upon the indulgence of the Committee, I will 
hasten toa conclusion, first observing, that I have 
no language capable of fully expressing my regret 
and sorrow, in beholding Congress at this time en- 
deavoring, when the session is nearly half gone, 
to pass a Jaw to enforce more rigorously divers laws 
already passed—the futility of which is, in my 
opinion, self evident; the loss and burden they 
inflict upon the people, intolerable—their present 
and future effect, if continued, more injurious to 
the interest, peace, and happiness of these United 

| States, than any that have been passed since we 
were an independent nation. Upon the bill now 
under consideration, I shall at present. only say, 
thatif it is passed into a law—to prevent unneces- 
sary expense in printing, and to render it more 
easily understood, especially by the poor, igno- 
rant, despicable, renegade, anti-embargo men, upon 
whom it is intended to operate—I hope it will be 
curtailed, as it is evident the whole purport. could 
be comprised in a few words to the following ef- 
fect: “That whereas we repose full faith and con- 
fidence in the wisdom, integrity, and ability of the 
President of the United States, to enforce the em- 
bargo laws; and also to issue from time to time, 
and to enforce such edicts as he shall think pro- 
per, we hereby authorize and empower him so 
to do.” But I will not yet despair; I will yet 
fondly hope, that although this bill has passed 
one branch of the Legislature by a great majority, 
that the immediate representatives of the people 
will never sanction a bill, compared with which 
the alien and sedition Jaws were humane and 
just. But should my hopes be blasted in a ma- 
jority of this House giving it their sanction, 
I will still hope that the wise and justly cele- 
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brated author of the Notes. on Virginia will not, 
in advanced age, (as Solomon did in the days of 
yore) tarnish and cast a gloomy shade over that 
‘wisdom that shone so conspicuous in his meri- 
dian days, by placing his signature to such a bill. 
With, that respect due to his superior station, I 
must. request.the favor of him first to look over 
his Notes, and particularly attend to the following 
sentence: “Our interest is to throw open the 
t doors of commerce, and to knock off all its shac- 
© kles, giving perfect freedom to all persons, for the 
f vent of whatever they may choose to bring into 
‘our ports, and asking the same in theirs. The 
“actual habits of our countrymen attach them to 
‘commerce... They will exercise it for them- 
f selves.” Iwill read it again, because it is a lan- 
guage worthy: of the Chief Magistrate of a great 
and independent nation—it is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Representatives of a great agricultural 
and commercial people. We have been frequently 
called upon for a plan—here is the principle of a į 
plan in a few words, the best adapted to the real | 
interest of this nation, that ever has or ever can 
be introduced. Would to God, that instead of 
prowling over non-intercourse. resolutions and 
straining every nerve to devise means to enforce 
laws, which twelve months’ experience has incon- 
testably proved are not only inadequate to the end 
proposed, but, by their long continuance, become 
ruinous. to the interest, peace, and happiness of | 
the nation, we had adopted the foregoing principle 
of our worthy Chief Magistrate, the production.of 
his penetrating genius, when-at meridian height, 
agreeably to the resolution offered by my worthy 
friend from New York, (Mr. Mumrorp.) 

Bat we are told, that adopting this plan would 
be submission to England—the reverse is the fact; 
it would exonerate us from the degraded state of 
submission in which we now stand. I say de- 
graded state, which, with permission of the House, 
I will prove, l trust, to the satisfaction and full 
conviction of every impartial mind. 
testably proved by reference to official documents 


| 


| 
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It is incon- | 


blinded by partiality. misunderstand this lan- 
guage? No, Mr. Speaker, itis too plain—so plain, 
that he who runs may read, and clearly under- 
stand. What is its genuine meaning? Why, 
when stripped of its deceptive covering, and ex- 
posed in its real form, it will read thus: = Weare 
convinced, by woful experience, that our coercive 
plans-are funle—that they rebound back upon our 
citizens, with redoubled force; that therefore, we 
are now willing, if you will be graciously pleased 
to grant us liberty to renew our former trade 
with you, even under all the embarrassmenis of 
which we haveso long, and so loudly complained ; 
the murder of Pierce, and the outrage upon our 
national ship to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

I will not long detain the House with comment- 
ing upon the answer returned, but briefly observe, 
that it was less insulting, and more humane and 
sympathising than might have been expected 
from that haughty nation. The purport may be 
comprised ina few words, to this effect: “ Weare 
sorry for the suffering of your citizens, produced 
by your own imprudent conduct; and would 
gladly relieve them, were it in our power, con- 
sistent with our national honor and dignity ; but 
as that cannot be done, we must, for the present, 
leave you to devise means for yourselves, to re- 
lease your citizens from their present increasing 
distress and truly deplorable situation.” The 
foregoing is not a picture too highly colored. 
Would to God, for the sake of my suffering coun- 
try, that it was. But alas! it is life—itis the ori- 
ginal—it is a statement of facts contained in offi- 
cial documents gone out to the public, and there- 
fore can neither be controverted nor recalled. 

Mr. Speaker, in this deplorable situation, let me 
earnestly call the attention of the immediate Rep- 
resentatives of the people, to a serious and all im- 
portant question; a question on which, in my 
opinion, not only the present, but. future union, 
peace, strength, and prosperity of these United 
States must depend. Shall the laws passed last 
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{ session, that have become so distressing to the 


now before the public. First, we have demanded | people, not only be continued, but more rigorously 


the restoration of our impressed seamen, and to 
coerce Great Britain into a compliance with that, 
demand we passed a non-importation law; secondly 
we rejected a treaty, as I have understood, because 
that demand was not fully complied with. And 
thirdly, in consequence of the horrid outrage com- 
mitted upon the frigate Chesapeake, our Presi- 
dent having issued a proclamation prohibiting all 
British armed vessels from entering our ports, re- 
fused to revoke that proclamation, until repara- 
tion was made, or at least until a plan was pro- 
posed by the British Envoy, which should be con- | 
sidered adequate to the purpose. Let these facts be | 
contrasted with the offer made by our President 
(which was laid before this House in his public Mes- | 
sage) to the British Cabinet, that upon the simple | 
revocation of their Orders of Council our embargo 
should be raised—so far as respected that nation. 
No condition annexed of returning our seamen, or 
making reparation for the outrage upon the Chesa- 
peake! Can any rational being. can any man 
possessed of common sense, and not perfectly 
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enforced? Willour Government continue the fu- 
tile attempt, to compela greatnumber of our hardy, 
brave, and patriotic citizens to abandon habits 
which our worthy President (in the quotation be- 
fore adduced) adınits to be impossible? I will 
repeat it; “the actual habits of our countrymen 
j attach themtocommerce. They willexercise it for 
| themselves.” Must those brave citizens be driven 
| to acts of despair or desperation, either to abandon 
their country, or to evade laws under which they 
are unabie to live? Must their petitions and 
memorials be treated as the product of enemies to 
Government,as British partisans,and discontented 
insignificant malcontents, who deserve no further 
notice than to have their clamors silenced by the 
strong arm of Government, and their pretended 
wants supplied by the application of sharp pointed 
bayonets? I pray the majority of this House se- 
riously to consider the inevitable consequence of 
persisting in this line of conduct. I pray them 
not barely to pause and reflect upon past conduct, 
bat immediately reduce to practice the excellent 
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precept of our President, 
inaugural speech, “ hasten to retrace your steps Rag 
and instead of passing additional laws which will 
require an additional military force to execute 
them,and consequently add to the number of those 
whose affections are already alienated from our 
Government, repeal those already passed, so far at 
least as to open trade to all Powers and places 
that have heretofore traded with us upon terms of 
reciprocity. This would evince to the world, that 
we are really a just nation, desirous of doing unto 
all men, as we would they should do unto us. 
This would not only release us from our present 
degraded situation as it respects our external re- 
lations, bat what is infinitely more consequential, 
it would restore confidencein our Government,and 
peace and harmony among our citizens. Let the 
merchants of our Middle and Northern States, 
whose harbors will ere long be bound in Winter's 
icy chains, enjoy by anticipation the pleasing pros- 
pect of beholding, as soon as they are dissolved, 
their canvass again spread to waft.their merchan- 
dise to a foreign port, hoping to receive in return 
their usual profits, Let the farmers also, through 
the dreary scenes of Winter, enjoy the cheering 
hope, that upon the return of Sul’s prolific rays, 
calling from earth’s fertile womb her innumera- 
ble productions, he may find a usual market for 
his produce on hand, anda pleasing stimulus to 
renew cultivation of the earth to produce more, 
Thus would joy and gladness of heart again spar- 
kle in each eye, and sit smiling on every counte- 
nance. Thus would the inestimable blessings of 
peac: be heightened intoraptures of delight. Love 
and harmony would pervade the great mass of 
our citizens, and unite them together in such a 
manner that in case any of the tyrants of the old 
world should invade our peaceful and happy land, 
they would soon repent of their temerity—they 
would soon be convinced that the conquest of a 


free and united people, governed by just and. 


equitable laws of their own making, was a chi- 
mera of the brain that can never be realized. 
Such a line of conduct would add more to the 
strength and prosperity of these United States 
than ten thousand celebrated, patriotic, flaming 
blood-letting speeches delivered on this floor. 

Is there an American citizen, possessed of com- 
mon sense, who is not desirous to see so benefi- 
cial and lovely a scene realized? Is therea Rep- 
resentative of the people, who would not cheer- 
fully give his vote to produce (may I not say to 
restore?) such a rational millenium, in our once 
happy land? And, vice versa, is there a true- 
hearted American citizen, whose blood is notchill- 
ed in his veins, in reflecting upon the horrible 
prospect of military mercenaries, with the point 
of the bayonet, enforcing laws contrary to the 
habits of a great number of our citizens, and ru- 
inous to the interest, peace and happiness of a 
greatmajority of the people of these United States! 
Let me indulge the cheering hope, that notwith- 
standing the present prospect, there never willbe 
fouid a majority of the immediate Representa- 
tives of the people, who will vote in favor of con- 
tinuing and enforeing such oppressve laws. 

10th Con. 2d Szess.—30 


H. or Re 


ber of days now behind me, as far beyond my 
reach as those 
clude it will continue-to increase, the few re- 


maining days that may be allotted to me ina state 
of mutability; and that, when the number of 
my days are fulfiiled, and this feeble frame en- 
gaged in that war from which there is no dis- 
charge, this ruling passion will remain strong 
in death—and the language of a celebrated poet 
addressing his friends, may with propriety be 
adopted : 


“In that dread moment, as in all the past, 
<O! save my country, Heaven P may be my last.” 


After Mr. Stoan had concluded, the question 
was taken on his motion, and rejected. 

Some discussion ensued upon the motion of 
Mr. J. G. Jackson to discharge the Committee. 

Mr. NeLson made some observations in reply 
to the remarks against the bill, supporting the re- 
ference to a select committee. He denied the 
assertions that it contained anything so hostile to 
the liberties of the people and so subversive of 
their rights, as had been represented. It was his 
belief that no power would be given by the con- 
templated law, even in its present form, to execu- 
tive officers greater than our revenue laws at this 
time invest them with. Gentlemen would find 
(he said) upon investigation, that collectors then 
possessed powers as extensive as any delegated 
by the bill. One thing, Mr. N. could not help ad- 
miring. The astonishing change which had been 
produced in gentlemen who opposed the bill; and 
who were formerly not so conspicuous for their 
anxiety and watchfulness over the rights of the 
people. The embargo had been said to produce 
miracles, and after this, he should firmly believe 
the assertion. When he heard certain members 
so loud in defence of the people’s privileges, he be- 
gan to feel more faith in the accounts of miracles 
which had been handed down tous. The em- 
bargo having wrought this wonderful change 
would be attended with at least one good effect. 
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He believed he should be a better Christian for it | the civil power and make it completely subser- 
all the days of his life. ae vient to military force. , 

M. Tacumanes said, that on ordinary occasions; Who can read the provisions of this most ex- 
he was disposed to send bills to select committees | traordinary bill, and notice the heavy and exces- 
for amendment; but on extraordinary occasions, | sive bonds required in the second section, where 
he preferred discussing them fully in the House, | the owner, consignee, or factor, ‘with the master 
and if they were found to be dangerous in prin-| of every ship or vessel, must give bonds to the 
ciple, and very defective in detail, their further | amount of six times the amount of the vessel and 
progress ought to be arrested. Of this descrip- | her cargo, that the embargo laws shall not be vi- 
tion and character did he deem the bill now under | olated, without plainly discovering that even the 
debate. “Sir, said Mr. T., if I rightly understand | coasting trade must thereby be almost annihilated. 
the provisions of this bill, I shall declare that it | I have no belief that one of those captains who 
is fraught with more danger to the liberties and | usually carry on the coasting trade, could procure 
privileges of the people of this country, than any | sureties for such a bond; more especially when 
other that has yet been offered to the considera- | it is provided by the seventh section of the same 
tion of Congress. bill, that neither capture, distress, nor any other 

When I first read the report of the Secretary | accident whatever, (the loss of the vessel at sea 
of the Treasury, to which the bill owes its origin, | excepted,) shall be a plea to mitigate the penal- 
I did then think it to be an exotic plant, not con- | ties of such bond, but the whole, with all costs, 
genial to our American soil, and fondly hoped | must be paid by the defendant. ; 
and believed that neither branch of the Legisla-| If we turn to the ninth and tenth sections of 
ture would sanction it. To my astonishment, Mr. į this bill, we'shall find that no man’s store or even 
Speaker, the Senate have sent to usa bill, into | house is secure from search by our custom-house 
which are ingrafted all the dangerous principles | officers. If the collector of any port chooses to 
contained in that report. On this general view | suspect that you have specie in your desk, intend- 
of the subject (or if I deem it incorrect to go| ed for exportation, by this law you authorize him 
minutely in all the details of the bill, on the pres-| to make forcible entry and to carry it off; nor 
ent motion) I have no hesitation in pronouncing | can you obtain it again until bond with sufficient 
the bill so radically and vitally defective, both in | sureties shall be given for the landing and deliv- 
principle and in all its provisions, that itis utterly | ery of the-same, in some place in the United 
incapable of amendment. It is therefore wholly | States, -whence, in the opinion of the collector, 
useless to send it toa select committee. Let it} there shall:be no danger of a removal. All this 
be discussed here openly before the nation, and if | high-handed proceeding is to be justified by secret 
advocates can be found hardy enough to avow | orders to be issued from the President of the Uni- 
such sentiments, publicly, let them appear, that | ted States, whose irresponsible mandates the col- 
‘we may meet them fairly on this floor. It is time | lectors are bound to obey. 
that the people of this country should know who} Bat the most alarming power contained in this 
the men are that have not only palsied their law- | bill, and which fills my mind with horror and dis- 
ful exertions by-a perpetual embargo, but would | may, is found in the eleventh section. By the 
now jeopardize their dearest rights, to enforce | provisions of this section, the President of the 
that destructive measure. However much I may | United States is armed with all the land or naval 
respect the other co-ordinate branch of the Gov- | forces, as well as all the militia of the United 
ernment, I cannot consent from motives of delicacy | States, to enforce the due observance of the em- 
or complaisance to barter away any of the rights | bargo laws, which tremendous power he may del- 
of our constituents. This House cannot have | egate to whomsoever he pleases. I call on gen- 
forgotten the late attack upon the liberties of the | tlemen solemnly to pause before they place such 
people of this country, by a bill sent from that | unlimited power in the hands of the Executive, 
honorable body, suspending the writ of habeas | for the purpose of enforcing a favorite measure. 
corpus. And how was it treated by the imme- | I can scarcely believe my own senses when I read 
diate Representatives of the people? You welll that section of the bill which is now before me, 
remember, sir, that it was rejected in this House, | and consider it as having already received the 
almost by unanimous consent. I view the bill | sanction of one branch of the Government, and 
now under consideration infinitely more danger- | as sent to this House for concurrence. I really 
ous to the liberties of this country, than the bill! have not words to express my regret and astonish- 
to which I have referred. If this bill should un- | ment that sucha principle should ever have been 
fortunately pass into a law, then will this coun- | sanctioned by either branch of this Government. 
try literally be subjected to the will of a dictator; | With the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Gar- 
yes, sir, and one of the worst stamp, for he will DENIER,) J can say that I think the bill deserves a 
be a military dictator. public execution, and I wish to give it one openly, 

Although I ought not to be surprised that the | in the face of day, before the nation. I want no 
friends of the embargo should wish by all legal | Select committee to inform my judgment on this 
and constitutional means to enforce the obser- | head, for I am fully persuaded, that however nice 
vance of those laws, yet I stand perfectly aston- | the cookery may be made, that dish can never 
ished when I see gentlemen ready to surrender | suit my palate. I know full well the meaning 
the rights of the citizen, to the enforcement of an | and extent of this tremendous power, and never 
obnoxious law. Ata single stroke you prostrate | will I consent to array the military and naval 
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force of my country against my fellow-citizens, 
before the milder measures of legal process shall 
have been tried and found ineffectual. Whena 
country has become base enough to submit to such 
measures, it proves one of two things incontro- 
vertibly to my mind,—either that their rulers, 
through ignorance or wickedness, enact laws so 
offensive to the people that they cannot be execu- 
ted in the ordinary manner; or that the people 
themselves have become indifferent to their con- 
dition and ripe for ruin. This I am persuaded is 
not the condition of the people of the United 
States, for whom, I humbly trust, Heaven has in 
store many and peculiar blessings. 

Lshould mourn over the departed glory of my 
country (to achieve whose independence my fee- 
ble but faithful services were afforded) if I could 
believe the great body of its citizens were willing 
to submit to such base degradation. Itis enough 
to submit to the despotism of the sword when it 
shall be forced upon us; for Heaven’s sake let us 
not court it by a public law. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Netson) 
has asserted on this floor, that every provision in 
this bill is recognised by the revenue laws of the 
United States, and then very sneeringly adds, that 
those laws were passed by federal men, under a 
federal administration. I admit that the revenue 
system was enacted by federal men, and the wis- 
dom of those measures is fully sanctioned by a 
long period of unexampled prosperity and com- 
mercial importance. But I utterly deny that the 
present bill is supported, or its principles recog- 
nised by the revenue laws of the United States. 
In my judgment there may be found more anti- 
republican tendencies in one section of this bill, 
than can be selected from the whole revenue sys- 
tem of the United States, consisting of one hun- 
dred and twelve sections. I call upon any gen- 
tleman upon this floor to point out such princi- 
ples in our revenue laws, as those contained in 
the few sections I have already quoted. Sir, they 
are not to be found there, to disgrace the pages of 
that system, nor to dishonor its authors. 

The same gentleman affects to believe that the 
days for working miracles have again returned, 
inasmuch as federal men have now become the 
friends of the people. That class of men with 
whom I have the honor to act, never trumpeted 
their own praise in every corner of the streets, 
nor claimed, like some others, the exclusive privi- 
lege of being the friends of the people. They 
have uniformly pursued that system of policy 
which their great head, the immortal WASHING- 
Ton, taught, and they left their principles and con- 
duct to be tested by the result. When the bless- 
ings of the embargo shall be a little more fully 
experienced, and especially if the bill now on 
your table should be enacted into a law, with all 
its detestable features about it, the people must 
probably begin to feel the burden that will oppress 
them, and most probably will determine without 
the aid of miracles, who has been the authors of 
their accumulated distresses. 

The gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. NeLson) 
with peculiar felicity, seems to apply the terms 


ples and consequences contained in this bill. 


rascals and scoundrels, to all the violators of his 
favorite system, the embargo. I am truly sorry 
that such harsh and unworthy expressions should 
be uttered within these walls; for really Icannot 
suppose it to be consonant with the decorum of 
debate. But it may be well to remind that gen- 
tleman that the most honorable men in the com- 
munity, to whom I know he would be unwilling 
to apply those odious epithets, may, by the provi- 
sions of this bill, very innocently incur the pen- 
alties attached to the violation of the embargo. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no hesitation in declaring 
to this honorable House, that Lam seriously alarm- 
ed for the present condition of our country, and 
am very solemnly impressed with the aspect of 
our public affairs. While I fully believe that a 
great portion of our constituents view the em- 
bargo system as impolitic and ruinous in the ex- 
treme, my apprehensions for the future peace and 
tranquillity of this country are greatly awakened 
when I perceive such a pertinacious adherence to 
such high-handed measures -as are contained in 
this bill. A general dislike to any law, by the 
great mass of the people for whose benefit it per- 
ports to be enacted, is always good ground for its 
repeal; and gentlemen will do well to consider 
how far such severe privation can be carried be- 
fore open opposition is excited. 

I trust I shall never attempt an alteration of 
measures by exciting the fears of this honorable 
House; but if the warning voice of our illustri- 
ours founder cautioned his countrymen against 
every attempt to sever the union of these States 
I pray gentlemen to remember that a system of 
so much severity, pursued with such unyielding 
perseverance, may produce evils which ever 
friend to his country would deprecate. With suc 
solemn apprehensions upon my mind, I am pre- 
pared to vote directly upon the merits of the bill 
now before us, and shall rejoice to see it consign- 
ed to political perdition. 

Mr. Masrers said this bill carried the stamp of 
despotism and degradation; it was wide from the 
path prescribed by dutyand honor, and was the off- 
spring of unsettled theory and unthinking policy. 

If great and unusual exertions are necessary in 
the present crisis, can you, by your present mea- 
sures, disappoint the hopes of the belligerents ? 
You unnerve your own strength, and you will 
cripple the country at no distant period. The 
real foundation of the strength of a nation is spirit, 
pride, and resources; you disarm their courage, 
distract their efforts, and destroy their resources. 
Your measures are not guided by the great max- 
ims of sound policy. : f 

The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
ALrsrton) considers the bill not only beneficial, 
but perfect; and says no member has presumed 
to point out any defect in form or principle, even 
in a single section of the bill. 

I beg the indulgence of the House, while I at- 
tempt to point out some of the dangerous princi- 
B 

the latter part of the second section, your caller” 
tor may grant permission to ship any cargo to 
any port within the United States, or may refuse 
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such: permission, at his discretion. In fact, you 
give to. your collector the power of regulating 
your coasting trade. - I will pass‘over the third, 
fourth and fifth seetions, which are far from be- 
ing unexceptionpable. The sixth section relates 
principally tọ the registering and sale of shipsand 
vessels, by which you compel the seller to give 
enormous heavy bonds. you unwarrantably inter- 
fere in the-contraets of your citizens, and compel 
the ‘seller to become particeps criminis with a 
third person over whom he has no control. In 
short. you prohibit the owners of this sort of pro- 
perty from making any transfer, however fair and 
honest. ` i 

In the seventh section, when a bond shall be 
given to the United States, that the cargo ofa 
vessel shall be relanded in some port of the Uni- 
ted States, the parties to such bond shall produce 
a certificate, from the proper officer, of the reland- 
ing of the same, in two and four mouths. On 
failure whereof the bond shall be put in suit, and 
expressly direct judgment shall be issued against 
the defendant, unless there is proof of the reland- 
ing or loss of the vessel at sea. Sir, you interfere 
with the business of your fair judiciary, and in 
the same clause you forbid the capture or distress 
of the vessel, or any other accident whatever, 
(however true and without fraud,) to be admitted 
as evidence in defence of the suit. 

- The very essence of private right is attacked 
and defeated. You dissolve all established prin- 
ciples, and will overthrow the fabric of society, 
which time has just reared. You derange the 
order of things, and produce confusion and de- 
struction, with the derangement of property. An 
overbearing and unthinking majority has often 
produced confusion and calamity in Government; 
this. confusion and calamity will be increased by 
this law. These dangers may be obviated, by 
adopting a course of measures suited to our na- 
tional circumstances and particular energies of 
the country. 

The ninth section of the bill authorizes the 
collectors to take into their custody specie, or any 
article of domestic growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture, deposited in unusual places: or. in unusual 
quantities, or when in’ vessels, carts, wagons, 
sleighs, or any other carriage, or in any manner 
apparently on their way towards the territories of 
a foreign nation or the vicinity thereof. 

Sir, the extraordinary and wanton grant of il- 
legal power in this section, and other parts of the 
bill, admits of no justification, nor even palliation. 
The farmers. by mere ignorance and inadvertency, 
may be subjected to the severest penalties for 
things done in common, ordinary and necessary 
management of their business. Your collectors 
are to be armed with unlimited power to search 
from the closet of the farmer to his wagon or 
cart, Every man’s house is liable to be suspected, 
visited, and ransacked; as well in the night as 
day time, and your citizens intimidated by a troop 
of armed men and custom-house officers; without 


house officer, to search for, and seize the property 
of your citizens, 

If your power was not bounded by the Consti- 
tution, you ought to be bounded by your modera- 
tion and equity, and by the trust reposed in you 
by society, ahd by the laws of God and nature, 
You take from your citizens that great privilege 
which they had under the law, that their houses 
cannot be searched without a warrant and infor- 
‘mation upon oath. This is notan abstract or 
speculative notion, but has been the mode of prac- 
tice in all times and in all nations that ever saw 
the light of liberty, or lived under the empire of 
laws. When you extend the vexatious power of 
your officers to invade private property, the irre- 
sistible law of self-defence operates against you; 
and the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion shake under your hands. I deem this bill 
to be an intolerable oppression, affecting private . 
property, and destructive of the peace and quict 
of private families. , : 

In all Governments power is liable to be abused. 
When a, Legislature grants power to individuals 
that power ought to be limited and defined. This 
bill gives arbitrary and despotic power, uncontra- 
dicted and without limitation.’ 

In every Government resides some where abso- 
lute and unlimited authority; in this country 
that authority is vested in the people. In extreme 
cases‘it is justifiable for the people collectively to 
interfere. This is thé greatest and most perilous 
tesponsibility in conscience and in duty to all 
who act or advise in it; pregnant as it is with 
danger and confusion, you must not harass and 
use your citizens with arbitrary power and arbi- 
trary force, unknown ina free Government. Bad 
laws must be maintained by force—good laws need ' 
no force, 

It is strange to reflect that in a country which 
has liberty for its principle, arbitrary and absolute 
power should be granted to your collectors over 
the persons and property of your citizens, 

If a collector takes a dislike, however whimsi- 
cal, however unjust, to an innocent citizen, he 
may reduce him to-the state of a dependent slave, 
before he can obtain redress, 

It is said the printed bill in my hands is differ- 
ent from the bill before the House. There is no 
material alteration in form or substance. 

The tenth section of the bill declares that the 
powers given to the collectors shall be exercised 
in conformity to such general rules and instruc- 
tions as the President may prescribe; and that 
the collectors shall not be liable to any action, suit, 
or judgment on account of any detention, or for 
having taken any articles into their custody. 

I cannot but be most seriously alarmed ata 
stretch of power, so wide, so unnecessary, and so 
unconstitutional. This clause gives a power dan- 
gerous in its consequences, which ought not to be 
trusted with any man, whatsoever. The shackles 
of restriction are always necessary to confine the 
hands of tyranny, and shorten the strides of am- 
inquiring into the truth; without information | bition. You indemnify your collector for any 
Upon oath, and without a warrant. Yes, sir, it is | Wrong or injury he may commit; he will triumph 
left to the mere arbitrary discretion of a custom- | over a citizen whom he has made a Victim, and 
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stalk about in open and insolent defiance of all 


the fundamental principles of liberty and law. 


I believe it will be admitted: that one of the 
great ends of our sitting here, is to take care not 
only of the liberties and properties of the people 
in general, but of every man, and every set of 
You have the means in your hands, by the 
natural operation of the Government, of prevent- 
ing abuses, and securing a due attention to the in- 
terests and feelings of every part of the commu- 
nity. This bill will expose us to the confusion 
and misery of contending divisions, and produce 
debility in the nation, and insure success in favor 
Mankind in general are the 
same; act from the same principles, and fall by 


men. 


of your opponents. 


the same temptations. It is to be regretted, that 
the reason of man is not always sufficient for the 
government of man ; she often gives her empire 
to the passions and to party, and renders it diffi- 
cult to foresee the evils sufficiently timely to pre- 
vent the mischief, 
The 11th section of this bill gives power to the 
President, or such other person as he shall em- 
ower for that purpose, to enforce your embargo 
aws by military power. There are but two ways 
of fixing the badge of slavery upon a free people; 
by military force or by encroachments on their 
liberty ; both are contemplated in this bill. For 
God’s sake, is this the doctrine of the Constitution ? 
Isthisdoctrinethat Americans will swallow? Can 
it go down? If we fall under the shade of this 
power, this law; that sleep may end in death. I 
implore gentlemen, if they have any affection for 
their country, or regard for the liberties of their 


posterity, not to attempt to govern a free people 
The thought of putting it 
Let us not drive 


by a military force. 
to trial strikes me with horror. 
our citizens to despair—the despair of a brave 
people turns to courage, that courage once exerted 
your Government is at an.end. Sir, our all is at 
stake; our Constitution is giving way. The 
principles and maxims of this bill are more adapt- 
ed to Turkish government than the American 
Republic, and it will stand upon record as an 
evidence to future generations of our weakness 
and folly. l 

It is with the most deliberate and solemn con- 
viction I oppose this bill. -When any dangerous 
innovation threatens us, it is the duty of every 
American to be vigilant and check it wherever 
itis found. Of the Constitution we cannot be 
too sparing or abstemious, it has cost much, and 
itis worth more than it has cost, and without 
it everything else will be of little value. Slices 
of the Constitution are the last things I will give 
away; nor will I maim it to gratify any party, or 
to justify any measure. I will keep it strait laced. 
This is the contest between liberty and tyranny, 
between oppression and free government. _ 

If you progress in your present system, it will 
be necessary to have a standing army to protect 
you against the resentment of the people, who 
will see the nature and true cause of the distem- 
per. If you stand in your senses, you cannot, as 
members of civil society, wish this bill to pass. 
You will do well to reflect what consequences 


may result from it to yourselves and the nation. 
Ido verily believe, from the true temper of the 
American people, this bill will rouse the spirit of 
the nation, Are you aware how general opposi- 
tion will become, which, from the times in which 
we stand, it is neither wise nor honest to provoke? 
Indeed I am amazed that these considerations 
make no impression on this House. It is not 
common sense, but downright madness to follow 
your wild principles. 

How long are the American people to continue 
the passive victims of the embargo? When the 
nation begins more seriously to feel the evils, their 
national revenge will be sharpened by the smart; 
and if you pass this bill, you will bring down 
their vengeance against you, which will burl you 
down into that detestable and abominable place 
where the worm never dies and the fire is not 
quenched. - 

We are waging war against the public opinion. 
The voice of the nation is against the proceedings’ 
of Government, and this system is not the system 
of the people. Your measures are not warranted 
by the sound maxims of government, nor the ex- 
amples drawn from the history of the world. You 
by an extension of power, urge the punishment of 
offences, of which you yourselves have been the 
tempters. ; 

This state of things cannot long remain as they 
are. Commercial jealousy is roused and will in- 
crease; and without an united interest in com- 
merce, in a commercial country, our political con- 
federacy willreceive many shocks,andaseparation 
of interest will threaten a separation of connexion, 
endanger the Union, and shake the Constitution to 
its centre; which every honest American must 
shudder to look at. 

The last Congress rejected a bill to suspend the 
habeas corpus, as an infringement on public lib- 
erty, with marked contempt. How much more 
necessary is it to show your decided disapproba- 
tion of this extraordinary bill? Let it not be 
sheltered behind a secret committee. _ 

The motion was further opposed by Messrs. 
GARDNER, QARDENIER, Lyon, and Quincy; and 
supported by Messrs. Bacon, JACKSON, ALSTON, 
Macon, Souruarp, and Erzs. 

Mr. Ranvowrn said that he should be for the 
reference to a select committee, but thought it 
best to give them some instructions as to what 
amendments were to be made—ihis would be best 
done by first debating the provisions of the billin 
the House. 

The question on discharging the Committee 
from the consideration of the bill, was taken and 
carried—yeas 70. 

The bill was then referred to a select commit- 
tee, consisting of Mr. Joun G. Jackson, Mr. 
Macon, Mr. Finpiey, Mr. Story, Mr. Koura- 
ARD, Mr. Biss, and Mr. HOWARD. 


Wenpnespay, December 28. 
Mr. Love, from the committee appointed, the 
eighth instant, on the petition of John Strother, 
and to whom were also referred, at sundry times, 
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other petitions upon the subject of claims against 
the United States which are barred by the statutes 
of limitation, presented a bill making provision 
for the, discharge of certain unsatisfied claims 
against the United States; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
on Friday néxt. oa 

. Ab engrossed bill to continue in force, for a 
further time, the first section of an act, entitled 
“An act further to protect the commerce and 
seamen of the United States against the Barbary 
Powers,” was read the third time, and passed. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for the relief of Augustin 
Serry. The bill was reported without amend- 
ment, and ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time to-morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 

the Whole on the bill supplementary to the act 
of last session for extending the terms of credit on 
revenue bonds. The amendments reported by 
the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures 
having been agreed to, the Committee rose and 
reported the bill, which was ordered to be read a 
third time to day; and it was accordingly read a 
third time and passed. : 
‘Mr. Joun G. Jackson, from the committee to 
whom was yesterday referred the bill sent from 
the Senate, entitled “An act to enforce and make 
more effectual an act, entitled ‘An act laying an 
embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports and 
harbors of: the United States, and the several 
acts supplementary thereto,” made a report there- 
on; which was read, and, together with the said 
bill, committed to a Committee of the Whole on 
Fridy next—37 to 36. 


ANDREW J. VILLARD. 


The bill from the Senate for the relief of A. J. 
Villard went through a Committee of the Whole, 
and was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. The bill was then read a third time. [It 
contemplates the giving to Mr. Villard one thou- 
sand dollars for an improvement in the mode of 
mounting cannon. | 

Messrs. TaLLmaneE, Prrxin, Quincy, ELY, 
ALEXANDER, and Ruea, opposed the bill, on the 
ground that the invention would be inoperative 
in practice ; and even if not, that it was invented 

‘by a person in the employ of the United States, 
whose duty it was to make all the improvement 
hecould. Messrs. Newron, TAYLOR, and SMILIE, 
supported the bill, on the ground that it was ex- 
tremely useful, was now actually in practice, and 
would be advantageous to the service of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The bill was passed—yeas 55, nays 44, as 

` follows: 

Yzas— Lemuel J. Alston, Wilis Alston, jun., 
Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell 
Bassett, John Blake, jun, Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, John 
Dawson, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. 
Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Thomas Gholson, 
jun., Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, 


William Helms, James Holland, Daniel Isley, John 
G. Jackson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, William 
Kirkpatrick, John Love, Robert Marion, William Mc- 
Creery, John Montgomery, Roger Nelson, Thomas 
Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, Jacob 
Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
Richard Stanford, John Taylor, John Thompson, 
George M. Troup, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Whar- 
ton, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 
Nays—Evan Alexander, William Blackledge, Wil- 
liam A. Burwell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin 
Shittenden, Matthew Clay; John Davenport, jun., 
James Elliot, William Ely, Meshack Franklin, Barent 
Gardenier, Francis Gardner, Charles Goldsborough, 
Edwin Gray, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, John 
Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Liver- 
more, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, Daniel Mont- 
gomery, jun., Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jona- 
than O. Mosely, Thomas Newbold, Timothy Pitkin, 
jun., John Pugh, Josiah Quincy, John Rhea of Ten- 
nessee, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, James 
Sloan, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, William Sted- 
man, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel T'ag- 
gart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Abram ‘Trigg, Jabez Up- 
ham, Robert Whitehill, and Nathan Wilson. 


A motion was made by Mr. Quincy to amend 
the title of the said bill to read in the words fol- 
lowing, to. wit: “An act to reward Andrew 
Joseph Villard for cértain extra services and ex- 
penses :” And on the question that the title. beso 
amended? it passed in the negative—yeas 25, 
nays 59, as follows: 

Yuas—Evan Alexander, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John. Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, jun., James Elliot, William Ely, 
Barent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, Charles Golds- 
borough, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James 
Kelly, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John Rhea of 
Tennessee, Samuel Smith, William Stedman, Lewis 
B. Sturges, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, and 
Philip Van Cortlandt. . 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., David 
Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Orch- 
ard Cook, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
John W. Eppes, William Findley, Meshack Franklin, 
Thomas :Gholson, jun., Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, 
William Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Ben- 
jamin Howard, Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jackson, Walter 
Jones, Thomas Kenan, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, 
William McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jun., John 
Montgomery, Thomas Moore, John Morrow, Roger 
Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, John 
Porter, John Pugh, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, 
Samuel Riker, Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John 
Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, Henry Southard, Richard 
Stanford, Clement Storer, John Taylor, James I. Van 
Alen, Isaac Wilbour, and Alexander Wilson. 

Resolved, That the title be, “An act for the 
relief of Andrew Joseph Villard.” 


Tuourspay, December 29. 
An engrossed bill for the relief of Augustin 
Serry was read the third time, and passed. 
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A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill, entitled “An 
act authorizing the President to eraploy an addi- 
tional number of revenue cutters,’ with several 
amendments; to which they desire the concur- 
rence of this House. 

On motion of Mr. BLOUNT, 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of continuing in force the act, en- 
titled “An act for the establishment of trading- 
houses with the Indian tribes;” and also to in- 
quire whether any, and, if any, what, amendment 
is necessary to the same. 


FOREIGN LICENSES. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for compelling vessels now 
abroad to return home, and for preventing any 
citizen of the United States from taking from a 
foreign Power a license to trade, &c. 

Various amendments were made to the detail 
of the bill. The second section, which is intend- 
ed to prevent vessels from navigating under a 
foreign license, was amended, on motion of Mr. 
Srory, sO as to make the act a misdemeanor, to 
declare the vessel so offending to be forfeited, and 
to impose a penalty on the offender of a sum not 
exceeding $10,000. The Ist of October was fixed 
as the day after which this section should take 
effect. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill 
as amended. 

The House having taken up the report of the 
Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. Bacon wished the amendments to be neg- 
atived, as he thought the first section of the bill 
(for compelling vessels now out to return home) 
looked to a continuance of the embargo for a 
longer period than he wished to contemplate. 
The second section he was decidedly in favor of. 

Mr. Newtown said, if the House were in favor 
of the first section, he thought they should not be 
prevented from voting for it because it might be 
made use of for electioneering purposes. 

“Mr. Dure.u declared himself opposed to the 
whole bill. If it wasa part of a system, he wish- 
ed to see the whole of it. It appeared to him to 
be the sauce introduced before the meat. 

Mr. Srory coincided with his colleague (Mr. 
Bacon) in wishing the first section to be stricken 
out. He feared that an impression would be 
made on the public mind that it was intended to 
continue the embargo as long as the time allowed 
by this section (eighteen months) for vessels be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope to return. He was 
not prepared at this moment to say what vote he 
might give on the further continuance of the em- 
bargo; but he was prepared to say that for eigh- 
teen months longer it would not be the policy, or 
redound to the honor of the United States to con- 
tinue it. It was a system which operated indi- 
rectly on the belligerents. After every means 
had been exhausted to preserve peace, (as was 
now nearly the case.) he wished to see the nation 
assume the same attitude, assert the same princi- 


ples, and maintain the same character which 
marked our forefathers—the same which marked 
them in 1776, and vindicate our rights with hon- 
orable and open warfare. For this reason he was 
opposed to the first section of the bill, because it 
might convey an impression which, for, one he 
was not willing to sanction. He did not consider 
the bill as connected with the embargo. The 
second section was one, he said, which every man 
possessing the feelings of an American ought to 
vote for; for the orders and decrees, to submit to 
which the House had declared would be an aban- 
donment of our rights, had closed every avenue 
of commerce. America was not destined to de- 
pend for the exercise of her maritime rights on 
the smiles or frowns of any foreign nation. She 
was destined to enjoy a free commerce, and not 
to take, as a boon, 2 license to pursue that trade 
which she claimed as a right of nature; and the 
second section of this bill was to prevent a few, 
who had forfeited all title to the honorable name 
of Americans, by accepting. foreign licenses to 
trade, from disgracing the character of the Uni- 
ted States. He could wish that the first section 
should be negatived, that Congress might not ap- 
pear to have legislated on an existing fact; that 
nothing might be left on record to hand down to 
posterity the fact that, in the short period of thir- 
ty years from the declaration of our independence, 
there had been Americans willing to surrender it. 
He wished the principle of the second section to 
be permanent and co-existent with the Consti- 
tution. ; 

Mr. S. considered the embargo as having been 
a wise measure; that it had answered all the 
purposes of precaution ; but the time would soon 
arrive when it must either be effectual or when 
its effect asa coercive measure might be doubted. 
He wished to do nothing which should hoid out 
an idea that the embargo would be continued for 
any great length of time longer. The language 
made use of for party purposes, which had pene- 
trated into every hovel and been repeated at every 
fire-side in the country, in relation to the embar- 
go, was, that it was intended to put the Northern 
States at the feet of the Southern; that the North 
was to be crushed and rendered subservient to the 
interests of the South. Mr. S. did not believe a 
word of it. He had always found the Southern 
gentlemen friends to our commercial rights, and 
their friendship was on record on the Journals of 
the House. What was the embargo? A stand 
for commerce—-a measure arising from a desire 
that our merchants might enjoy the. benefits, and 
the Northern section of the Union pursue the fair 
commerce designed for them by Providence ; that 
it might not be exposed toa gradual consumption 
and wasting away by the belligerent edicts. And 
it was because he believed this, that he did not 
wish the first section to afford ground for a re- 
newal of this clamor. 

Mr. TayLor declared his opinion to be in pet- 
fect consonance with that of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in regard to the continuance of the 
embargo. He said, that before the expiration of 
eighteen months, he also should be prepared to 
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‘engage in open and honorable warfare, if the em- 
‘bargo did not in a reasonable time procure a re- 
dress of our grievances. A period long short of 
eighteen months would have exhausted the pa- 
tience of the nation and tested the efficacy of the 
"measure. Mr. F. said that there were now no 
-wessels.of the United ‘States abroad which had 
“not already incurred the penalties of this act by 
“aking out a license. Ifthey had not, they would 
‘soon: fali into the clutches of the belligerents. So 
“that, in fact, the first section was a work of super- 
‘erogation. The second section should be adopt- 
ed independently of the embargo or any other 
‘measure. Indeed, gentlemen who had voted in 
‘favor of the resolution expressive of a determina- 
tion to resist the belligerent. edicts, could not con- 
sistently vote against this section, for it went to 
resist one of the most odious parts of an edict of 
one of the belligerents—that part which requires 
our vessels to take out licenses in order to pursue 
` their fair commerce. 

Mr. Doure.u expressed himself decidedly in fa- 
vor of the principle, but didnot like legislating 
by piece-meal, passing a section to-day and a sec- 

-tion to-morrow—a law to-day and a law to-mor- 
row. He wished to see it connected with a gen- 
eral. plan of resistance. 

‘Mr. Newron had no idea, by the first section of 

- this bill, to pledge the House to the continuance 
ofthe embargo for eighteen months. He consid- 
ered it no -pledge to continue it for even six or 
eight months. - If the embargo did not Operate as 
a coercive measure, he was prepared to take.that 
attitude which should by force secure to us that 
Justice we had hitherto in vain attempted to pro- 
cure in another mode. If the European nations 
did not meet us in a sho 
do,'in amicable arrangem 
“ery havoc, and let loose 
he had no very particular partiality for the first 
section, in order to accommodate the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, he would now withdraw his 
support of it. 

Mr. Masrers thought the first section of the 
bill was perfectly proper, and notatall indicative 
of an intention to continue the embargo, when 
compared with the amendatory embargo law, 
manning gunboats, &c., which would seem to, 
leave no doubt on the subject. | 

Mr. MILNOR opposed the first section, but sup- | 
ported the second, 
` Mr. Troup considered the first section super- | 

“fluous; for our vessels could not now continue | 
abroad except they traded under foreign licenses, 

Mr. Garpner defended the people of the East- 
era States from insinuations a 
otism, and used some argumen 
angry passions should not be 
but rather allayed, 

Mr. Stoan said he unders 
to consider the 


ents, he was prepared to 
the dogs of war.” As 


gainst their patri- í 


ts to show that the 
excited in the House, | 


at. It was suffici 


chim to reject it. | 
The House struck out the first section—yeas 73. | 


rt time, as they ought to 


Mr. D. R. Witttams said he 
and wished to understand the 
the decision of the House had just now been made. 

Mr. Macon made a motion that the further 
consideration of the subject lie on the table, to 
give time for deliberation; which motion, how- 
ever, he afterwards withdrew ; and 

Mr. Jackson moved to reconsider the vote just 
taken. . 

This, motion was supported by Messrs. Macon, 
Masrers, Jackson, and Horano, and opposed 
by Messrs. Story and Rata. 

Mr. Garvenier made a speech of half an hour 
in favor of reconsideration. 

When he concluded, a quorum not being pres- 
ent, the House adjourned—yeas 44, at near five 
o’clock. ’ i 


had just come in, 
grounds on which 


Frivay, December 30, 


Another member, to wit : Nrcwotas Van DYKE, 
from Delaware, appeared, and took his seat in the 
House. 

A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, communicating, at the request 
of the Governor, the Senate, and House of Rep- 
resentatives, of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, certain resolutions, entered into by the said 
Senate and House of Representatives, and ap- 
proved by the Governor on the 23d instant. The 
resolutions are as follow : 

Whereas the situation of the United States in rela- 
tion to foreign Powers, is eminently critical, and calls 
for all their energies, unanimity, and patriotism to pre- 
serve those rights, and that independence for which 
our fathers fought and conqueted: And whereas, in 
such times, it is the duty of the constituted authorities 
to aid the common cause of our country, by declaring 
anew their devotion to the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence. Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, That we have 
the fullest confidence in the wisdom, the patriotism, 
and the integrity of the administration of the General 
Government, and that we pledge ourselves to c0-oper- 
ate with them to the fullest extent of our power in all 
measures which may be deemed expedient to maintain 
our national honor and national rights. 

Resolved, That we consider the embargo as a wise, 
pacific, and patriotic measure, called for by the best 
interest of the nation, and well calculated to induce an 
observance of our national rights, without a resort to 
the horrors and desolations of war, so repugnant to the 
feelings of humanity and the principles of free Govern- 
ment. 

Resolved, That, as the ocean is the common high- 
way of nations, and as this Commonwealth is deeply 
interested in the preservation of its freedom, should 


| those painful measures not produce the desired effect, 
i 


we are firmly determined to unite our efforts with those 
of the General Government in the maintenance of its 
rights. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this Commonwealth 
be requested to forward copies of the foregoing resolu- 
tions to the President of the United States, with a re- 


| quest that they may be communicated by him to tho 


Congress of the United States. 
Approved, December 23, 1808. 
SIMON SNYDER. 
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The said Message and resolutions were read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Another Message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, communicating a let- 
ter from Governor Claiborne, on the subject of a 
small tribe of Alabama Indians, on the Western 
side of the Mississippi, consisting of abouta dozen 
families. 

The said Message was read, and, together with 
the letter accompanying the same, referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

On motion of Mr, NEWTON, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads be, and they are hereby, instruct- 
ed to bring in a bill to permit the franking of the 
Message of the President of the United States of 
the 23d of December, 1808, and the documents 
accompanying the same, and such other docu- 
ments as may be communicated by the President 
of the United States, from time to time, to both 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. Quincy presented a petition of sundry 
mariners, late masters and mates of vessels be- 
longing to the port of Portland, in the District of 
Maine, praying that some measures may be 
adopted by the General Government for their as- 
sistance and support, they being deprived of their | 
usual means of obtaining a livelihood, by the op- 
eration of the various acts laying an embargo 
within the United States—Referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Herms, from the committee appointed, 

resented a bill authorizing the discharge of John 

eard from his imprisonment; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Tuesday next. 

On motion of Mr. WHARTON, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed for 
the purpose of considering whether. any, and, if 
any, what. amendments are necessary to be made 
to the act of Congress, entitled “An act toamend 
the act, entitled ‘An act establishing Circuit 
Courts and abridging the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Courts of the Districts of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Ohio,” passed the 22d day of March, 
1808 ; and that they have leave to report by bill, 
or otherwise. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Wuarton, Bovis, and 
Jeremian Morrow, be appointed a committee, 
pursuant to the said resolution. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to employ an additional number of revenue cut- 
ters,” were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. NELSON, 

Ordered, That the further consideration of the 
bill to deprive, in certain cases, vessels of their 
American character, and to prevent, under cer- 
tain disabilities, any citizen of the United States 
taking a license from any foreign Power, to nav- | 
igate the ocean, or to trade with any foreign and | 
independent Power, which was yesterday depend- 
ing at the time of adjournment, be postponed un- 
til Monday next. 

Mr. Rara, of 
on Post Offices an 


Tennessee, from the Committee 
d Post Roads, in pursuance of 


gn A lt A EES 


a resolution this day agreed to by the House, pre- 
sented.a bill to authorize the transmission of cer- 
tain documents, by the mail, free of postage; 
which was read the first and second time. A mo- 
tion was then made by Mr. Sranrorp that the 
bill be committed to a Committee of the Whole; 
and the question being taken thereupon, it passed 
in the negative. The bill wasthen ordered to be 
engrossed, and read the third time this day. 


ADDITIONAL MILITARY FORCE. 


Tbe House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the following resolution, reported 
by the commiitee, to whom was referred the res- 
olution for placing the country in a`more com- 
plete state of defence: 

Resolved, That it is expedient immediately to raise, 
arm, and equip, fifty thousand volunteers, to. serve for 
the term of two years. y 

The resolution-having been read— : 

Mr. Netson said that the House ‘had, a few 
days ago, unanimously adopted a resolution for 
placing the country in a more complete state of 
defence. The danger and probability of war ap- 
peared to thicken upon us every day ; and, unless 
preparation were made, we should be taken in a 
situation not advantageous to the country. He 
thought it extremely doubtful whether a law on 
this subject could be presented to the House, and 
the details so made up as to meet the opinion of 
a majority, and the bill go through the other 
branch of the Legislature, and receive the sanc- 
tion of the President, before a blow would ‘be 
struck against us. At least it was highly proba- 
ble that, before the volunteers could be put in 
motion, this would have taken place, True it 
was, that, on a sudden attack, the militia might 
be competent to repel it. But, if anything like 
fixed hostile operation should take place, it would 
be necessary to have some men whose term of 
service would be more extensive than that of the 
militia. For, however great the patriotism ofthe 
people, ‘and he believed they had more than any 
in the world, it was well known that many of 
them had it not in their power to leave their fam- 
ilies for any great length of time. He hoped and 
trusted that the resolution would meet with no 
opposition from any quarter. He had framed it 
in as broad a manner as possible, in order to ob- 
viate the necessity of entering into any discus- 
sion of the detail of the billat this time.: 

The Committee rose, and reported the resolu- 
tion to the House. 

Mr. Pitxin required the yeas and nays on the 
question of concurrence by the House. . 

Mr. Garpenter then rose.—He said he was sur- 
prised that this resolution had passed through the 
Committee ofthe Whole without opposition. He 
had hoped that some other gentlemen would 
have called for the reasons which induced the 
report of the committee. It was proposed by 
this resolution to raise a standing army in time 
of peace; a force, which, to his mind, was unne- 
cessary on the one hand and frightful on the 
other. Was it the object of Government to 
plunge us intoa war? Wasa declaration of war 
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intended? If we were to be put into a state of 
actual old-fashioned war, he should wish, for one, 
to have the fact in the first place ascertained. If 
war was determined on, however unnecessary 
and unjust such a war may be, the interest of the 
country demanded that, in such a case, they 
should take care that the country should not suf- 
fer, “He said, he was not prepared to pledge him- 
‘self, in. the present state of the nation, that he 
would go to war; and at any rate, before war 
was declared, he would not give his sanctign to 
raising a force, the destination of which he did 
not understand, and could not calculate upon. 
Fifty thousand men at an expense to this nation 
for two years of $2,900,000! Why, said he, I 
was told last year that the system on which we 
were entering, the embargo system, was to pre- 
vent war; that war was the most dreadful calam- 
ity which could befall a nation. I did not want to 
be told that, in order to know it. But this dread- 
ful.evil of war was to be averted by laying an 
embargo that would bring the belligerents at our 
feet; that would perform a great cure for all the 
disorders of the State, or miseries of the country. 
But now it appeared that the embargo system 
‘was to be abandoned, and war to be commenced 
` in its place.. Is it intended by this report to say 
that the embargo has utterly failed of its purpose, 
‘as was predicted by those who opposed it? Isit 
to-be relinquished, because it is, in its operation, 
futile ; because it has proved that those who com- 
menced it were not capable of calculating the ef- 
fects to be produced by it? Whenever the em- 
bargo question is brought up, in a direct proposi- 
tion, it is smothered; and when attempted to be 
introduced in an amendment to any other ques- 
tion before the ITouse, it is declared out of order ; 
and yet a system is here to be introduced, which, 
if it proves anything, proves that the embargo 
system is wholly futile in its operation. Dogen- 
tlemen mean that the embargo system will dono 
longer ? Let us go on regularly to repeal it, then, 
that we and the natiou may understand-it. If the 
embargo be this grand preventive against war, 
which it is all along cried up to be, and which 
opinion has been the means of gaining it that 
languid and sickly support which it has received 
from some portions of the country; if it is.to be 
continued as a coercive measure, then, sir, I do 
insist that, raising a military force of fifty thou- 
sand men is unnecessary. If the embargo be 
coercive, the raising fifty thousand men for coer- 
cion is unnecessary. The two different systems 
are incompatible. If we have embargo, let us 
have whoily embargo; if war, wholly war. If 
we are to have peace, the raising of troops is 
wholly unnecessary, especially with our present 
limited resources. I wish not to see those meas- 
ures, which a declaration of war only would war- 
rant, adopted before that attitude is taken. I have 
no idea of having these chains wound round me, 
round this House, round the nation; and I trust 
the nation will entertain the same opinion. 
A gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Story) 
said yesterday, if I understood him, that the em- 
bargo had failed, so far as to its coercive charac- 


ter. Is it the sense of the House that it should 
be repealed? Is it the sense of the House, as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts also intimated as 
his opinion, that there should bea declaration of 
war? If so, it might be proper to raise an army. 
But I have no disposition to raise an. army until 
there be war. . 

There had been a time, said Mr. G., when the 
raising twelve thousand men was considered and 
held out, by many honest politicians, as a meas- 
ure dangerous to the independence of the States 
and to the rights of the people individually. Last 
year six thousand men had been raised, and now 
fifty thousand more were called for. He had 
thought that, in this country, no standing armies 
should be raised in time of peace; that there 
was a sacred injunction in the Constitution for- 
bidding it. Perhaps he did not correctly under- 
stand the subject; this might not be a standing 
army, because its term of service was limited to 
two years; but it might be extended two or ten 
years more. He put the question to gentlemen 
whether, in a state of peace, under the operation 
of that very system which had been represented 
as a substitute for war, it would be proper to raise 
this force? He could not reconcile it with a due 
estimate of the interests of the country on the 
one hand, or the sacred injunctions of the Consti- 
tution on the other, to raise an army to such an 
extent. An arimy is to be raised; the mode in 
which it is to be employed is uncertain. The 
twelve thousand men, which he had before men- 
tioned, was a body which could not be employed 
to the detriment of the liberties of the country ; 
for almost every section could. raise a force to 
resist such anarmy if an attempt had been made 
by it to destroy their liberties. We had another 
security, too, against this force being used toa bad 
purpose. At the head of this army had been 
the great hero of the Revolution, and also the 
man who had, next to him, done more for the 
prosperity of the country than any other, under 
whose luminous and creative mind the resources 
of the whole country had been brought into ac- 
tion, and spread an universal brilliancy over the 
nation instead of that gloom and poverty which 
had preceded his influence in the United States. 
This army, so small, and under such command- 
ers, threatened not the public liberty. Yet.there 
had been men zealous and eager that none, the 
slightest occasion, should be given for any one to 
suppose that they were about, by military force, 
to invade the liberties of the country, who had 
seen horrors in this small army, which they could 
| scarcely find wordsto depict. Where were these 
men, he asked, now that an army of more than 
four times the number was about to be raised ; 
| when those two heroes were departed to the silent 
i tomb; when other commanders were to have the 
direction of this military foree? Where were 
the men who had been struck with this patriotic 
alarm? Why were not their voices raised now, 
i when a force was offered to be raised, which, if 
employed to overturn the liberties of the people, 
could not be resisted, but would spread itself over 
the country and stifle the efforts of patriotism ? 
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To whicb, if resistance should be made, either 
the country must be put under military despot- 
ism, or the struggle would cost the country all it 
had acquired since the Revolution, and the citi- 
zens would have to wade knee-deep in blood to 
preserve that liberty which they gained by the 
glorious struggle of the Revolution. Are we 
more safe now, said he, with an army of fifty 
thousand men, under our present commanders, 
than we were with twelve thousand men under 
Wasuincton and Hamilton? I could wish to 
believe that we were. But, I have not that faith 
which blinds my judgment and destroys my rec- 
ollection. No, sir, indeed I have not; I cannot 
extinguish from my memory that, in one section 
of this country, the liberty of the citizen, the ju- 
dicial power which should be inviolable, and the 
sacred right of habeas corpus, perished at the 
touch of military power. I do not believe the 
country safe under this army; I do not believe 
the persons of the members of this House are 
safe under it; and I would protest against it at 
the hazard of my head. Such are my own feel- 
ings, and I could wish, and I would strive, if I 
knew the way to the hearts of men, to recall the 
feelings of °98 and 99. Or, is it true in all cases, 
even with the warmest patriotism, that tempora 
mutantur, et nos mutamur cum illis? Perhaps, 
however, I may not see clearly ; some argument 
may be found in favor of this proposition. 

‘What course, he asked, was to be given to this 
army? Was a state of war expected between 
this country and France? There was now no 
point at which we could come in contact with 
her. Formerly, when the French Government 
had a despotic influence over that of Spain, the 
Spaniards on our Western frontier could have 
been set in motion against us; but now we had 
nothing to fear in that respect. Were we to have 
war with Great. Britain? Was that at length 
determined on? Had it been settled out of doors 
that we were to have war, and were the House 
now called upon to vote what could only bea 
legitimate consequence of a declaration of war? 
This army must be intended to be employed out 
of the country; for to self-defence the militia 
were surely competent. Was this nation to go 
to war with Great Britain and Spain? Was 
this force to be employed against Canada, or in 
giving legitimate form to the Burr project ? 
Was it to go to Mexico? Mr. G. said his mind 
had been struck with a kind of horror which he 
could not express at this projected army, and he 
could not sit still, and give a silent vote when a 
project which he believed to carry with it so many 
mischiefs, perhaps such utter ruin, was set on foot. 

He did not believe, he said, that the public 
liberty would be more safe in the hands of those 
who now directed the public concerns, than it 
had been formerly in the hands of other rulers. 
There was a fact which filled his mind with 
alarm communicated to him, and that years 
ago, by a man whose mind was as pure as that 
of any human being that ever existed—a fact 
concerning the opinions as to what ought to have 
been the form of Government, and as to the 


theories of the gentleman who was most proba- 
bly to be high in power in this country, which 
had made such an impression on him that he 
could not but at this moment view this project 
with increased- horror and dread. He would, 
however, say no more of that at present; but, in 
his plain and humble conception, the public lib- 
erty was in danger; and here within these walls, 
within this sanctuary of American independence, 
it was that the public liberty was to be saved. 
It was here, by recurring to first principles, to 
that great principle, that free States should be 
jealous of military power, that he looked for its 
salvation. At a time when, under pretence of 
enforcing the embargo, an unconstitutional power 
was proposed to be placed in the hands of Exec- 
utive officers, when an arbitrary power was to be 
exercised on mere suspicion,. when with all this 
was combined a strong and overwhelming mili- 
tary force, he could not at such a period be silent. 
Yes, sir, I do in my soul and conscience believe 
that if ever there was a time when we should 
make a solemn pause and look around us, and 
survey our condition with a cool and calculating 
eye, this is the period; and I for one have not 
hesitated to give the alarm. I-would place my- 
self here, upon the ramparts of the Constitution, 
and give the alarm to the country. I would 
place myself here on the signal-tower of the 
public liberty, and sound the tocsin of alarm to 
the nation. We can lose nothing by being jeal- 
ous; by withdrawing enormous power from Ex- 
ecutive agents. By a contrary conduct we may 
lose everything sacred without a hope of regain- 
ing it. 

‘Mr, Eppes said there was no man who regret- 
ted more than himself that, at a period when the 
safety, honor, and independence of this country 
were assailed by external danger; when, under 
the pressure of a measure resorted to under cir- 
cumstances of the most urgent necessity, the cit- 
izens of this country had manifested a feeling 
calculated to excite sensations here and else- 
where; that such a period should be seized by 
gentlemen not to exert their talents in steering 
the national bark through the billows by which 
it was surrounded, bat in endeavoring to thwart 
every measure proposed. The gentleman from 
New York has told us that he will sound the toc- 
sin of alarm to the people. And what is the pro- 
ject of the gentleman himself? Why, he has 
told you on a former day, openly, honestly, and 
fairly, that he is fora war with France; he is 
willing to pocket all the injuries which we have 
received from Great Britain, and to go to war 
with France. In vain would the gentleman sound 
the tocsin of alarm, if this is his project. The 
people of the United States would not go with 
him. It is not the sentiment of any portion of 
our citizens, except of the old Tories of our 
Revolution. He would not be followed by the 
American people in taking to his bosom a nation 
which has murdered your citizens, and making 
war upon a nation which has pillaged your com- 
merce. I cannot reconcile the project with my 
ideas of moral principle. He would not be fol- 
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lowed by the Federalists. I cannot believe that 
those who walked in procession after the body of 
the murdered Pierce, could stamp on themselves 
the character of base hypocrisy by taking to 
their bosom the nation which committed the out- 
rage, while the blood of Pierce, and_a host of 
other injuries more degrading, remain yet una- 
toned for. All our injuries remain unredressed ; 
not the smallest apology has been made, but the 
` feelings of the country not only disregarded, but 
insulted by new acts of violence and injustice. 
The gentleman’s project to save the honor of 
the nation is submission to England and war 
with France. I pronounce with confidence it is 
not. the sentiment of the American people. ’The 
gentleman from New York bas taken occasion 
to introduce the name of Wasuineron. The 
sentiments which that gentleman has expressed 
were never those of Wasuincron. He never 
would have been willing to put chains on his 
countrymen, to consent to a shackled commerce; 
to allow foreign nations to say to his country, 
` thus far you shall go and no farther. This is not 
the spirit of Wasnineron; it is not the spirit 
which produced our Revolution; opposition to 
tyrants, and a manly assertion of our rights at 
every hazard, gave us our rank as an independ- 
“ent nation. The same spirit still pervades our 
country, and I trust it will ever remain. It never, 
“however, has been the policy of this Govern- 
ment to rush rashly into war. The history 
of our country. under former Administrations 
demonstrates this fact; and under the Adminis- 
tration of Wasuineron, as well as under every 
other, we have borne with patience degrading 
insult and injury. As to the great regard of for- 
mer Administrations for the personal rights of 
the citizen, on which the gentleman has dwelt, 
I shall not go into that part of the subject. In 
laying an embargo, even in the time of Wasg- 
INGTON, a short resolution was passed in which 
the power was vested, and the execution left, to 
the Executive. This was thought at that time 
very Constitutional and proper, no doubt, by the 
Federalists. We, however, can frame no Con- 
stituuional law on this subject, although they 
could very constitutionally adopt the old maxim, 
“So I will it,” and enforce their system. While, 
however, I am not disposed to excite unpleasant 
sensations by bringing into- view acts of former 
Administrations, I believe that a statement of the 
course pursued under General Wasuinaron and 
Mr. Adams, as to foreign nations, will show that 
it never has been our policy to plunge rashly in- 
‘towar. I beg leave to read on this subject an 
_ extract from a speech delivered in 1803: 


“Our differences with Great Britain were coeval 
with the Treaty of Peace. The detention of the 
Western posts was a direct violation of that treaty; 
it diverted a considerable portion of the fur trade from 
the United States, and disabled us from bridling the 
hostile Indians, which was a source of immense in- 
jury. This evil continued for twelve years, under 
every circumstance of aggravation and insult. British 
soldiers issued from those forts into parts of our terri- 
tory, where we exercised jurisdiction, and seized the 
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persons of deserters without the aid or sanction of 
the authorities of the country, and these possessions 
served as asylums for the savages who were in hostile 
array against us, and as storehouses and magazines to 
supply them with arms, ammunition, and provisions, 
The seat of Government of Upper Canada was also 
held: for a time at Niagara, in the State of New York, 
an indignity of the most marked character. Many 
thousands of negroes were also carried off in viola- 
tion of the treaty, and a very serious injury was there- 
by inflicted on the agricultural pursuits of the South- 
ern citizens. . 

“ It is well known that we were engaged in a bloody 
and expensive war with several of the Indian tribes; 
that two of our armies had been routed by them, and 
that we were finally compelled to make great efforts 
to turn the tide of victory. These Indians were en- 
couraged and aided by the emissaries of Great Britain ; 
British subjects were seen disguised fighting in their 
ranks, and British agents were known to furnish them 
with provisions and the implements of¢war. ‘The 
Governor General cf Canada, a highly confidential 
and distinguished officer, delivered a speech to the 
Seven Nations of Lower Canada, exciting them to 
enmity against this country; but in order to furnish 
the savages at war with sufficient aid, a detachment 
of British troops penetrated into our territory, and 
erected a fort on the Miami river. Here the Indians, 
dispersed and defeated by Wayne, took refuge, and 
were protected under the muzzle of-British cannon. 
A violation of territory is one of the most flagrant in- 
juries which can be offered to a nation, and would in 
most cases justify an immediate resort to arms, because 
in most cases essential to self-defence. Not content 
with exciting the savages of America against us, 
Great Britain extended her hostility to the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and let loose the barbarians of Africa 
upon us. A war existed at that time between Portu- 
gal and Algiers. The former blocked up the mouth of 
the Straits by her superior naval force, and prevented 
the pirates from a communication with the Atlantic. 
Portugal has been for a lung time subservient to the 
views of Great Britain. A peace was effected through 
the mediation of the latter. Our unprotected mer- 
chantmen were then exposed, without defence, to the 
piracies of Algiers. Thus, in three-quarters of the 
globe, we at one time felt the effects of British enmity. 
In the meantime our commerce in every sea was ex- 
posed to her rapacity. All France was declared in a 
state of siege, and the conveyance of provisions ex- 
pressly interdicted to neutrals. Paper blockades were 
substituted for actual ones, and the staple commoditics 
of our country lay perishing in our storehouses, or 
were captured on the ocean, and diverted from the 
lawful proprietors. Our seamen were pressed wherever 
found. Our protections were a subject of derision, 
and opposition to the imperious mandates of their 
haughty tyrants was punished by famine or by stripes, 
by imprisonment or by the gibbet. To complete the 
full measure of our wrongs, the November orders of 
1793 were issued; our ships were swept from the 
ocsan, as if by the operation of enchantment ; hun- 
dreds of them were captured ; almost all our merchants 
were greatly injured, and many of them reduced to 
extreme poverty. These proceedings, without even a 
pretext, without the forms of justice, without the sem- 
blance of equity, were calculated to inflame every 
American feeling, and to nerve every American arm. 
Negotiation was, however, pursued; an envoy extra- 
ordinary, in every sense of the word, was sent to 
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demand redress, and a Treaty of Amity, Commerce, that it never has been the policy of this pation 
and Navigation, was formed and ratified. These events lighily to embark in war. And however the gen- 
took place under the Administration of WASHINGTON. tleman from New York and myself may differ in 
The Spanish Treaty, concluded on the 27th of Octo- | other respects, we unite in this: that no evil is so 
ber, 1795, stipulated for a settlement of boundaries, | great as war, except a surrender of our indepen- 
and an an adjustment of spoliations on commerce, | dence ; nothing short of an attack on which 
and contained a declaration of the free navigation of } should induce any nation to resort to this alterna- 
the Mississippi, and a grant of the privilege of tepos- | native, injurious to every nation, but particularly 
ite at New Orleans. This treaty for more than two | co to ours. g 
years afterwards was not executed on the part of Spain. So far then as we have paaresced aur nts 
In January, 1798, a report was made to Mr. Adams, | ont situation, so far as the p res i ued ae 1- 
by Mr. Secretary Pickering, and submitted to Con- éulaiedt6 si cou E parsi a oh 
gress, which charged Spain with retaining her troops | =) ie peace, it was a course whic 
and garrisons within the United States, with evading justice and umanity dictated, and which has 
to run the boundary line, with stopping, controlling, been approved by the nation. But is there never 
and regulating the passage of our citizens on the Mis- to be an end to the sufferance of a nation ? Is 
sissippi, and with sending emissaries among the In- there no time when we shall act? The idea of 
dians residing within our territories, in violation of ; 9 permanent embargo—and when on this part of 
the treaty and the relations of amity. Here, then, a the subject, I shall perhaps be told, as another gen- 
treaty securing the important benefit of deposite, was tleman was yesterday, that my observations. re- 
in astate of inexecution for a long period. Our citi- | semble more the slang of an ale-house than 
izens were also interrupted in the free navigation of | the debate of a deliberative body—this idea, I ob- 
the Mississippi, and other aggressions, affecting our | serve is to be found only in the speeches of those 
territorial rights, and our internal peace, were super- who opposed the measure. Such an idea cannot 
added?” ` i : , be inferred from the conduct of members of this 

“An amicable explanation was had with Spain, and | House, or from anything else which has occurred. 
our wrongs were satisfactorily redressed. This took | Ir proceeds only from men who. from the first mo- 
place in the Administration of Mr. Adams, and when ment the measure was laid on your table, endea- 
most of the honorable gentlemen who support this | vored to place it in the most odious colors. Im- 
war resolutiun, except such as were dangling in the r 
Courts of Euro ; f . mediately after the measure was adopted last 

pe, held prominent stations in the A : re 
coundils ofthe: counir winter, what takes place, sir? A man distin- 
ys RA 
“ Our differences with France were of a more seri- guished by the favor of the people, a man advan- 
ced in years, the very man who in 1798, kept back 


ous nature, and of a longer duration. They com- ; 
menced in the Administration of General Wasuixe- the despatches from Mr. Adams, and had almost 
plunged us into a war with France by this act, 


ron, and were adjusted in that of his successor. Great À 
what does he do? In 1808, he displays the same, 


and enormous depredations were committed upon our na C £ e 
commerce by France, and our merchants were fraud- | Spirit of hostility to France, which he manifested 
ulently robbed of compensation for provisions supplied | 10 1798; writes a letter in which he attributes the 
herin the hour of distress. The treaty and consular | embargo to Freach influence, to the mandates of. 
convention were violated. The right of embassy—a| Bonaparte. [Mr. GARDENIER. requested the gen- 
sacred right—respected even by the ferocious savage, | tleman from Virginia to name bim.] Mr. EPPES. 
was wantonly trampled upon; and the representative | “ General” Picxerine. [It appeared to be doubt- 
ed whether Mr. Eppes was inorder. Mr. SMILIE 


of our national sovereignty was refused a reception, 
and ignominiously ordered out of France. A fresh | said that if the gentleman from New York was 
permitted to criminate his own Government, a re- 


attempt at negotiation was made ; three Ministers were 
sent, armed with all the powers, and clothed with all ply ought certainly to be allowed.} Mr. Eppes 
continued. I wish it to be understood by the 


the honors of diplomacy. They were also refused a 
Speaker and the House, that I hold myself re- 


hearing, and were forced to leave the country without 
experiencing the forms of common civility. The treat , oes 
va then annulled, and reprisals directed; and when sponsible toany man who is saje by my rR 
the honorable gentlemen and their friends, then in vations: No circumstance & all deter me Ot 
power, had worked up the passions of the nation to | €X Pressing the truth in relation to our affairs. It 
the highest pitch of exasperation; when war, bloody is time that the nation should see the strange 
war, was expected from all quarters; when the war- | union of sentiment, between gentlemen in oppo- 
sora soldiers of the Revolution were girding on their | sition and that Government which has injured 
swords, and preparing to stand between their country | Us most. Iam responsible for my assertions. 
and the danger that menaced her, the scene suddenly | have a right to discharge my duty in that way 
changed; the black cloud passed away ; and we again which I please, and in that way Iwill. I then 
beheld three Ministers at Paris extending the olive- | say this letter proceeded from the man who in 1798 
branch, burying all animosities, and returning with a | was willing, was anxious to involve the United 
States ina war with France. There was a party 
in this country in favor of it; and if correctly in- 


treaty of “firm, inviolable, and universal peace, and 
formed, the man who wrote this famous letter is at 


true and sincere friendship.” 
Lhave read this statement, sir, (said Mr. Eppes) 
the head of that very party ; a party connected and 
known under the name of the Essex Junto. This 


because it is the deliberate and grave statement 

of a man arrived at that period of life, when he is 

not so much under the influence of passion. It is] was the first stroke atthe embargo; and what 
took place afterwards? | regret thata gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Livermore) is not in 


a statement of facts, which if made by myself 
might be attributed to party feeling. It proves 
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his place, whose speech, as delivered to his con- 
stituents, was sent here some weeks before our 
last adjournment, said to have been delivered to 
the inhabitants of his district, in which he declar- 
ed that Southern members of influence in the Re- 
publican party here had openly declared to him 
their hostility to commerce! .The gentleman has 
had the candor to declare that he did not make to 
his constituents such a statement; but sir, it was 
circulated as his speech, immediately previous to 
the election, and although the gentleman never 
made such aspeech, many people in Massachusetts 
believed that he had not only made the speech, but 
that it was a deliberate expression of hissentiments. 
These things justify the statementofthegentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Srory,) that misrepre- 
sentations have been spread amongst the people. 
The Federal printers have united in giving cur- 
rency to these misrepresentations. ‘They have 
even made speeches for members of Congress; 
they have made them accuse the majority of Con- 
gress of being under French influence. A senti- 
ment of this sort has been given in a speech of 
the gentleman from New York, (Mr. QARDENIER,) 
though it is denied. 

(Mr. Garpenier said he never had expressed 
such an opinion; the speech which he had seen 
printed had not conveyed that idea. He never 
intended: to express sucii an idea; for, however 
he differed in opinion with gentlemen, he never 
had the slightest suspicion that gentlemen were 
governed by dishonest motives. He should hold 
up their course as pernicious to the nation, and 
never would cease to do so, thus performing a 
Constitutional right, and a duty from which he 
would never shrink. ] 

It never has been my habit, continued Mr. 
Eppes, to attribute to gentlemen improper mo- 
tives; I never have done so, but the course which 
has been pursued will give weight to the opinion 
already entertained in Great Britain that we are 
a divided people-——that we are divided in opinion 
on what the gentleman from New York himself 
has called a self-evident proposition—that the 
belligerent decrees cannot be submitted to with- 
out a surrender of our rights, independence, and 
honor. Are we to be surprised that the people of 
Massachusetts, or of any other part of the United 
States, are agitated when they find men so en- 
lightened as their Representatives in Congress 
telling them that this is to be a permanent system ? 
Do gentlemen really believe that it is our inten- 
tion to abide by the embargo until our injuries 
are redressed, be that soon or late? Do they be- 
lieve that the embargo is all that is to be opposed 
to insult, injury, and blows? Do they believe 
that we are destitute of sense? I for one une- 
quivocally deny that I ever had such an idea, or 
any person with whom I ever conversed on the 
subject, except the gentlemen who opposed it, to 
whom it was convenient to represent it as a per- 
manent measure. And whatever gentlemen may 
say on other subjects, they will do me the justice 
to say that at the last session I told them my 
opinion, that the period would arrive when the 
embargo would be removed; and that when it 


| and direct, or submission. 


was, there was no other course than war, open 
i I defy gentlemen any- 
where to find the embargo considered as a per- 
manent measure, but in their own speeches and 
the prints of their party. ; 

The citcumstances which produced the em- 
bargo gre well known ; but the misfortune is that 
gentlemen will not state the question fairly, but 
cover it under a heap of lumber, calculated to 
conceal from the people the real question. Let 
the question be fairly put, and there is not a man 
in America (always excepting old tories) who 
would not say that they will resist. What is the 
real state of our affairs—and.I will not stop here 
to discuss who began first? If we mean to assert. 
and maintain our rights, it is totally immaterial 
to us who commenced, though on this subject I 
might refer gentlemen to the letter of Mr. Ham- 
mond in 1793, in which he takes the ground now 
maintained, and asserts the right of Great Britain 
to blockade the whole of France. The statement 
of our situation is simply this: Great Britain says 
if you go to France or her dependencies without 
a license from her, your property shall be liable 
to seizure and condemnation. France says if 
you have visited Britain, or been visited by a 
Briton, your vessels shall be liable to seizure and 
confiscation. Now take the dependencies and 
allies of France and England, and what remains ? 
Your commerce is as completely blockaded by 
these decrees, as the port of Boston was in the 
Revolutionary war; and when gentlemen come 
forward and tell you that your ships are rottin 
in your ports, and the country suffering, an 
attribute this to the embargo, is. it fair? Is it 
manly? Is it not an assertion materially variant 
from our present situation? I call upon any 
man, federalist, quid, or of what denomination he 
may be, to answer whether these decrees have 
not destroyed our commerce; and yet the destruc- 
tion is imputed to the embargo. At the time the 
embargo was laid, our exports amounted to one 
hundred and eight millions annually. Taking 
all the countries with whom we could. trade, 
throwing Great Britain out of the question, with 
whom I contend that no man can be willing to 
trade under existing circumstances, and our whole 
commerce does not amount to seven millions and 
a half—a commerce not equal to one half of the 
exports from Massachusetts alone; and give Mas- 
sachusetts her relative share of one-fifth of this 
seven millions of commerce, and this is all she 
can have to support her seamen, to enrich her 
merchants, whom the embargo is said to have 
destroyed. This isthe real situation of the coun- 
try. Do the people of the Eastern portion of it 
know it? No, sir, it is kept from them; they 
cannot find it in the speeches of their Representa- 
tives. No, sir; there, itis all embargo, the favor- 
ite hobby-horse of Federalism. 

Having thus attempted to show that it was not 
my intention when the embargo was laid, to con- 
sider it as a permanent measure, I will proceed to 
state some circumstances which have rendered 
this measure less operative than it would other- 
wise have been. The embargo had two objects, 
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to gather in our capital, and to withhold supplies 
from our enemies. The first object has been 
completely answered, and there is not a period 
at which it would be more necessary to adhere to 
it than at the present moment. To withhold 
supplies from our enemies is now more important 
than ever. The nation must be put in a state to 
meet war. 

‘It is in vain for gentlemen to attempt to delude 
the people. The decrees of England and France 
must be withdrawn, or we must fight; it cannot 
be avoided. We have declared we will not sub- 
mit, and there is no species of effectual resistance 
but war. 

We havea right to carry our produce to every 
place on the globe whose municipal regulations 
do not forbid it. France has a right to interdict 

- our trade with herself, but none to interdict it 
with her enemy. Great Britain has a right to 
exclude us from her ports, but none to compel us 
to go there. What other course, I ask, can the 
United States take but war, or submission to 
these decrees? Let gentlemen examine the va- 
rious proposals brought forward. It is immate- 
rial whether we pass a law that we will reduce 
our trade to the places left by the decrees, or 
suffer it to be so reduced by the decrees them- 
selves. In either case we submit; we allow for- 
eign nations to fix the amount of our commerce, 
to destroy the fruits of our industry, and legislate 
for. us. > 

Now, sir, I do not believe that there is a native 
American in any part of the United States who 
is disposed to submit; and I rejoice that in this 
House there is no division of sentiment. Gen- 
tlemen have publicly declared that they will not 
submit. In what form then will they resist ? 
We have tried paper long enough. It is time 
either to exert the energies of the nation, or to 
give up our rights and again become the colonies 
of Great Britain. Iam not for that. I have no 
other interest than that in land, by the. pro- 
duce of which I live. I would sooner let it go 
in the general wreck of my country than surren- 
der those rights which are so important to the 
nation, and which our fathers purchased with their 
best blood. I am not for disgracing our ances- 
tors who fled from oppression abroad; I am not 
for proving ourselves a base degenerate offspring. 
We possess a country of two thousand miles ex- 
tent, a population of six millions of souls, and six 
hundred thousand men fit to bear arms. If with 
this we cannot preserve.our independence, we 
deserve to be kicked out of the territories neck 
and heels by those Powers whom we have suffered 
to trample on our maritime rights. 

In the course of my remarks, I have noticed 
the strange union of sentiment between gentle- 
men in the opposition and the British Ministry, 
on the subject of the embargo. 


_ On this subject I will read an extract ofa Min- 
isterial pamphlet : 
«c Providence has ordained that nations, as well as 


individuals, should, in a certain degree, be dependent 
on each other; and the inhabitants of no country can 


be debarred from their accustomed commercial com- 


munications without being deprived of many advan- 
tages and enjoymerts. Society being thus constituted, ` 
the Government that attacks the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people, by prohibiting this intercourse, 
alienates their affections, and consequently holds its 
authority by a very precarious tenure. When the late 
Emperor Paul entered into the confederacy against 
Great. Britain, his subjects were at once reduced to se- 
vere and general distress. Their hemp, their flax, 
their tallow, their ashes, their iron, their timber, all 
their great staple commodities, for the sale of which 
they depended on British purchasers, were left a dead 
weight upon their hands. If the produce of the land 
becomes of no value, the landlord may apply to his 
tenant for rent in vain. If the vassal can procure no 
employment, he can pay nothing to his lord. Thus 
the nobles, whose revenue is derived from the rent of 
their estates, and the labor of their vassals, found them- 
selves involved in the calamity of their inferiors; and 
were led by common interest to attempt that revolu- 
tion which cost the Emperor his crown and his life. 
“Tf any further elucidation of the principle to which 
this event is ascribed were wanting, it promises to be 
found in the United States of America, where the cul- 
tivators of the soil are deprived of the fruits of their 
labors, and the merchants of their commercial gains, 
by the present embargo. This forced state of things 
cannot be of long continuance. Already have the 
Vermontese set the constituted authorities at defiance, 
and persist in carrying on their trade with the Cana- 
dians across Lake Champlain, while the Northern 
States manifest strong symptoms of discontent.” 


Perhaps I ought to apologize to the Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Vermont for read- 
ing a clause speaking particularly of that State, 
but I assure the gentlemen thatit is not my wish 
to bring the attention of the House to circum- 
stances which have passed there. I view them 
with that deep regret with which I shall ever 
view a similar state of things in any portion of 
the country. I regret that any portion of the 
people of this country, however they. may feel, 
should not manifest their feeling in that form 
prescribed by the Constitution and the ‘laws.— 
We are told by this pamphlet, of trué British 
origin, that the United States cannot stand this 
measure; and what are we told on this floor ? 
“You cannot stand it; you are committing sui- 
cide on yourselves.” All this goes to Great 
Britain ; what I say never will reach it. All there 
seen of it will be a garbled statement in a Federal 
paper, which I could cover with my thumb, and 
that will be sent to Great Britain. ‘Through this 
corrupted source their information is derived, and 
they know nothing of the real situation of Ameri- 
can feeling, or of the American character. And 
is the Government to blame, when I declare to 
God that I have seen speeches attributed to me 
which I have never made—the most shameful 
misrepresentation made by men brought here, 
not for the purpose of reporting our proceedings 
to the nation, but for supporting party purposes. 
Gentlemen tell us we cannot stand a permanent 
embargo. We never intended it. Gentlemen 
well know that the rights of the nation cannot be 
abandoned without a struggle. The only ques- 
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tion is when to commence it. Our resources 
will soon be at our command. Means of resist- 
ance are: provided, and the period must soon ar- 
rive when nothing will be wanting but spirit on 
tbe part. of the Representatives to use them. 
The people are with, you; you have their sup- 
port. . Nothing can forfeit it but abandoning their 
rights.. If by war only they can be maintained, 
‘the people will meet it with firmness. I never 
had: any other feeling, but that’ these decrees 
must-be withdrawn, or we must resort to war. I 
said so last: year; I spoke it openly. My senti- 
ments are known to the people Í represent. They 
unite in that sentiment. It is the undivided sen- 
timent of the State in which I live. 

‘It has been said that the Southern people wish 
todestroy commerce. Iwill ask gentlemen what 
but commerce has produced our present difficul- 
ties ? If I had consulted my interest only, of what 
importance to me was the carrying trade ? None, 
sir; but it was, it ever will be, of infinite impor- 
tance to me to support the principles of our Con- 
stitution. What are these principles? Equal and 
exact justice to every class of our citizens. Uni- 
ted for common’ protection and forthe general 
safety, the rights of no one class can be aban- 
doned. The merchant hasas good a right to pro- 
tection in the use of his ship as the farmer in the 
use of-his plough. [said so in 1805, and I say so 
still. Our situation, however, is now changed ; 
it- is no longer a commercial question; the late 
decrees and orders make a direct attack on.the 
sovereignty of the nation; it is no longer a ques- 
tion whether we will trade, but whether we will 
maintain or surrender our independence. The 
embargo, at the time it was adopted, was, I be- 
lieve, the best measure which could have been 

. resorted to. Its operation was defeated partly by 
the misrepresentations of which I have spoken. 
While on this subject I will ask attention to an- 
other point, which I had nearly omitted. I have 
said something about Tories. I wish it to be un- 
derstood, that I mean no gentleman in this House. 
I meant to state that the ‘Tory principle had man- 
ifested itself in a portion of this country,and that 
it was that principle, in union with the agents 
and acts of the British Government, which pro- 
duced the evasions of our law. Your towns 
swarm with these British agents, who send to 
their friends, what is essential to their prosperity, 
im violation of your law. Nay, sir, toryism in 
this country has, in one case, assumed a sort of 
official form. I refer to the proceedings of the 
Essex Junto. I hold them in my hand, and I 
will read a resolution from them. These pa- 
‘tiots say— 


* As to the Orders of Council. It wiil be recollected 
that these orders, bearing date 11th November, 1807; 
were occasioned by the decree of the French Emperor, 
dated November, 1806, declaring all the British do- 
minions. in a state of blockade. Great Britain may 
think these orders completely justified by the lex 
talionis, (law of retaliation.) There is no reason to 
consider them as originating from a disposition hostile 
to this country, and they ought not to be so considered, 
Itis notorious that she could, according to known law 


and usage, plead the actual blockade, by her navy, of 
all the principal ports under the power of France.” 
Now, sir, this I say is a rank Tory principles 
and it isimmaterial what may be the professions 
of men. The man who can say in the present 
| situation of our country, that the conduct of Great 
| Britain towards us is justified by the lex talionis, 
or by any other law, isa Tory. It isin vain for 
people in any portion of the Union to make pro- 
fessions of patriotism, when they come forward, 
and by a public act say, that we have no cause of 
complaint against Great Britain. I wish geotle- 
men correctly to understand me. If the British 
| nation would come forward and make reparation 
for the insults offered in our ports and waters, 
she would stand with me on equal ground with 
France. But when I recollect that, instead of 
tendering reparation for the most humiliating 
insults and injuries, she sent here a legalized spy 
to insult us with insolent demands, I cannot con- 
sider, in point of injury done to this country, these 
two foreign nations as equal in the honorable ca- 
reer of injustice and violence towards us, Let 
Great Britain redress these injuries, and I would 
as soon tender the hand of reconciliation to her a 
to France. : 


I believe the principles of both are infamous. 
That in a contest for the empire, of the world 
they regard only their own aggrandizement. It 
is the duty of the United States to take a firm 
and manly attitude, and oppose both; to main- 
tain the independence of the nation, and spurn a 
foreign yoke. You mustassert your rights; they 
cannot be maintained without men. The inde- 
pendence of our country isan object before which 
all differences as to the internal administration of 
our affairs should sink. This isa period when 
all honest men have a common interest. Itisa 
period in which all party feelings should be sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of our country’s good. Itisa 
period when Federalists ought to forget that they 
have lost the helm of State, when the old Tories 
dispersed through our country should forget that 
we have acquired independence, and when all 
honest men should unite to maintain those rights 
which are the birthright of an American. 


Mr. Quincy.—I agree with the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Eppss,) that the present is a peri- 
od in which it becomes the members of this Le- 
gislature to maintain their independence and not 
to shrink from responsibility. 1 agree, that it is 
a time in which all men in places of trust should 
weigh well the principles by which they are ac- 
tuated, and the ends at which they aim ; and that 
they should mark both so distinctly as that they 
may be fully understood by the people. But I 
hope it is not, and that there never will be a time 
in which it becomes the duty of any man or set of 
men, on this floor, under pretence of national ex- 
igencies, to concur in an infringement of the 
limits of the Constitution. I trust itis nota time 
for a member of such a Legislature as this,” 
thoughtlessly to strengthen hands which already 
hold powers inconsistent with civil liberty, by a 
surrender of authority, especially intrusted to us 
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by the people, into the exclusive possession of an- 
other department of the Government. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Eppes) 
alleges that the men whom he calls Federalists 
have, for party purposes, represented the embargo 
as a permanent measure. He disclaims such an 
idea, both on hisown account and on that of a 
majority of this House. On this head, lam ready 
to maintain that the embargo law, as it was ori- 
ginally passed, was an abuse of the powers vested 
in this branch of the Legislature, and as it has 
been subsequently enforced by supplementary 
laws, is a manifest violation of the Constitution, 
and an assumption of powers vested in the States; 
and that, until I have some satisfaction on these 
points, I am not disposed to passa law for raising 
such an additional military force as.this bill con- 
templates. 

Concerning the permanency of the embargo, 
about which.so much wire-drawing ingenuity 
has been exercised, this I assert, that, so far as 
relates to the powers of this House, the embargo 
is permanent. That control over commerce, 
which the Constitution has vested in us, we have 
transferred to the Executive. Whether the peo- 
ple shall ever enjoy any commerce again, or whe- 
ther we shall ever have any power in its regula- 
tion, depends not upon the will of this House, 
but upon the will of the President and of twelve 
members of the Senate. The manner in which 
the powers vested in this branch of the Legisla- 
ture has been exercised, I hesitate not to declare 
a flagrant abuse of those powers and a violation 
of the most acknowledged safeguards of civil 
liberty. 

Sir, what is the relation in which this House, 
in the eye of the Constitution, stands to the peo- 
ple? Is it not composed of men, emanating from 
the mass of the community? Are not our inter- 
ests peculiarly identified with theirs? Is not this 
the place in which the people have a; right natu- 
rally to look for the strongest struggle for our 
Constitutional privileges, and the last surrender of 
them unconditionally to the Executive? Is not 
the power to regulate commerce one of the most 
important of all the trusts reposed in us by the 
people? Yet, how have we exercised this most 
interesting power? Why, sir, we have so exer- 
cised it as not only to annihilate commerce, for 
the present, but so as that we can never, hereaf- 
ter, have any commerce to regulate until the Pre- 
sident and twelve Senators permit. Gentlemen 
when, pressed upon the Constitutional point re- 
sulting from the permanent nature of this embar- 
go, repel it as the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Eppes) did just now, by a broad denial. “It is 
not permanent,” say they. “It was never intend- 
ed to be permanent.” ‘Yet it hasevery feature of 
permanency. It is impossible for terms to give 
it a more unlimited duration. With respect to 
intentions, the President and Senate have a right 
to speak on that subject. They have power to 
permit commerce again to be prosecuted, or to 
continue its prohibition. But, what right have 
we to talk in this manner? I know that we every 
day amuse ourselves in making some law about 
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commerce. Sir, this is permitted. -Itis a part of 
the delusion by which we practise upon the peo- 
ple, and perhaps upon ourselves. While engaged 
in debate, we feel as if the power to regulate 
commerce was yet in this House. But, put this 
matter to the test; pass a law to-morrow unani- 
mously repealing the embargo; let two-thirds of 
the Senate concur; let the President and twelve 
men determine not to repeal; I ask, is there any 
power in this House to prevent them from con- 
tinuing this embargo forever? The fact is unde- 
niable. Let the President and.twelve men ob- 
stinately persist in adherence to this. measure, 
and, in spite of the intentions of this House, the 
people can alone again obtain their commerce by 
arevolation. It follows, from what I have stated, 
that those may well enough talk about what they 
intend, who have the power of fulfilling their 
intentions; but, on that subject, it becomes the 
members of this House to be silent, since that 
power which we once possessed, has, by our own 
act, departed. So far as this House can ever 


hereafter enjoy the opportunity of again regulat- 


ing commerce, it depends not upon the gift it re- 
ceived from the people, but upon the restoration to 
us of that power, which, the people having intrust- 
ed to our care, we have without limitation trans- 
ferred to the Executive. i 

Yes, sir; the people once had a commerce. 
Once this House possessed the power to regulate 
it. Of all the grants in the Constitution, per- 
haps this was most highly prized by the people. 
It was truly the apple of their eye. To their 
concern for it, the Constitution almost owes its 
existence. They brought this, the object of their 
choice affections, and delivered it to the castody 
of this House, as a tender parent would deliver 
the hope of his declining years, with a trembling 
solicitude in its selected guardians. And how 
have we conducted in this sacred trust? Why, 
delivered it over to the care of twelve dry-nurses, 
concerning whose tempers we know nothing, for 
whose intentions we cannot vouch, and who, for 
anything we know, may, some of them, have an 
interest in destroying it. eo 

Yes, sir, the people did intrust us with that 
great power—the regulation“ of commerce. It 
was their most precious jewel; richer than all 
the mines of Peru and Golconda. But we have 
sported with it, as though it were common dust. 
With a thoughtless indifference, in the dead of 
night, not under the cover of the cheering pin- 
ions of our eagle, but under the mortal shade of 
the bat’s wing, we surrendered this rich deposite. 
It is gone; and we have nothing else to do than 
to beg back, at the footstool of the Executive, the 
people’s patrimony. Sir, [know the answer which 
will, and it is the only one which can be given: 
“There is no fear of an improper use of this 
power by the President and Senate ; there is no 
danger in trusting this most excellent man.” 
Why, sir, this is the very slave’s gibberish. What 
other reason could the cross-legged Turk, or the 
cringing Parisian, give for that implicit confi- 
dence they yield to their Sovereigns, except that 
it is impossible they should abuse their power ? 
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The state of things I mention does not termi- 
nate in mere verbal precision or constructive dis- 
tinctions. The very continuance of the measure, 
has, in my opinion, its root in the situation 
which results from this, as I deem it, abuse of our 
Constitutional powers. Does any man believe 
that, if ‘the embargo had been originally limited, 
a bill continuing it could now be passed through 
all the branches? I know that gentlemen who 
originally voted for this embargo, and probably 
will for the enforcement of it, have urged the 
situation of this House, in relation to it, as a rea- 
son for further adherence. “It is a measure of 
the Executive,” say they. “Suppose this House 
should pass a law repealingit ?. Should he neg- 
ative, what effect would result but to show dis- 
tracted councils? In the present situation of 
our country, nothing is so desirable as unanim- 
ity.” I know that, substantially, such arguments 
have been urged. ' 

Mr. J. G. Jackson wished the gentleman to 
name the persons to whom he alluded. 

Mr. Quincy said that he did not deem himself 

bound to state names connected with facts, by 
which he had acquired the knowledge of particu- 
lar dispositions in the House. It was enough for 
him ‘to state them, and to leave the nation to 
judge if there were, under the circumstances, any- 
thing improbable or unnatural in them. 
_ Mr. Nicnoras called the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts to order. He regretted to say that, 
throughout the whole session, there had been a 
total departure from the idea which he had of 
order. When it was attempted to palm upon 
those with whom he acted opinions which all 
must disclaim, he was compelled to object to the 
disorderly course pursued. 

Mr. Quincy said that he had no intention to 
palm upon any gentlemen sentiments which they 
disavowed. He: did not suppose that the gentle- 
men who entertained such sentiments would dis- 
avow them. He said he certainly should not 
mention names. He did not think that the argu- 
ment derived any strength from the fact that 
such expressions had been used, by any gentle- 
man. They are natural and inevitable from the 
situation in which gentlemen are placed in rela- 
tion to the Executive. Men, willing to take off 
the embargo, yet not willing to counteract the 
system of the President, were necessitated to 
adopt such reasoning asthis. It was unavoidable 
when they came to reflect upon the powers which 
remained to this House in relation to the repeal 
of this law. 

Mr. Nicwouas required that the gentleman 
should observe order. 

Mr. G. W. Campsenu said that, as the gentle- 
man had made a reflection on members in the 
majority, he must be permitted to observe, that 
he utterly disclaimed any such opinion as the 
gentleman had indiscriminately charged upon 
the majority. 

_ Mr. Quiney said that he had made no such 
indiscriminate charge on the majority. An at- 
tem pt had been made to give the discussion a 
turn which he neither anticipated nor intended. 


I understand, said Mr. Q.. the cause of this inter- 
ruption. It is not the factintimated, but the force 
of the argument stated, which startles gentlemen 
from their seats. They like not to hear the truth 
elucidated, concerning their abuse of power, in- 
trusted to them by the people. In reply to the 
gentleman from Virginia. (Mr. Erres.) who al- 
leged that, for party purposes, the embargo had 
been represented permanent, I undertook to show 
that, so far as respects this House, it was, to all 
intents, permanent. This is the insupportable 
position. The embargo 

Mr. J. G. Jacxson called Mr. Quincy to order. 
This disorder, he said, had progressed too long. 
There had not only been’ disorder on the floor of 
the House, but in the galleries, and from British 
subjects, too, which had interrupted the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Eprrs,) while he had 
been speaking, a few moments ago. It was not 
in order to discuss the subject of the embargo on 
this question. Everything which presented itself 
to the House was made a question of embargo. 
It was the watchword of the day. 

The SPEAKER requested Mr, Quincy to take 
his seat, and asked Mr. Jackson to put down in 
writing the words to which he objected. 

Mr. Jackson said he could not specify partic- 
ular words to which he had objected, unless, in- 
deed, he were to include the gentleman’s whole 
speech. He wished, however, to know of the 
Speaker, Is it in order, on a question for raising 
volunteer troops, to discuss the constitutionality 
of the embargo ? A 

The SPEAKER observed that a very wide range 
had been taken in debate, and that, excluding per- 
sonal matter, the gentleman was in order to reply 
to observations to other gentlemen. 

Mr. Quincy said that he had been drawn un- 
expectedly into this course of debate, by following 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Eppes.) He 
said he wished to lay before the House and the 
nation—— 

Mr. Erres said that he had said nothing con- 
cerning the supplementary embargo law now be- 
fore the House, which he conceived the gentle- 
man was about to introduce into the discussion. 
He hoped the gentleman would suspend his ob- 
servations upon the subject until it came before 
the House. When, notwithstanding all the clamor 
on the subject, it would be found that there was 
not a provision contained in it which was not to 
be found in the present revenue laws. 

Mr. Quincy said he was not about to bring the 
supplementary embargo bill into debate. The 
gentleman had asserted that the embargo law was 
not permanent; that the Constitution had not 
been violated. He had taken the gentleman upon 
that ground. And the course of his observations 
had been to prove that the embargo was perma- 
nent, so far as respected the powers of this House 
to repeal, and that the Constitution had been 
violated. 

Mr. Erres said that he had not said that the 
Constitution had not been violated. 

Mr. Quincy said that he had no particular in- 
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clination to speak at that moment, and if gentle- 
men did not wish to hear-—— 

Mr. Eppes said he had no objection to hear the 
gentleman state any violations of the Constitu- 
tion, and he should take the privilege of a member 
to answer them, if they: were plausible. 

Mr. Masters made some observations upon 
the point of order; and as the House was rather 
in a state of agitation, moved to adjourn. Mr. 
Quincy having given way for the purpose; neg- 
atived—ayes 22. 

Mr. Quincy.—Notwithstanding all the inter- 
ruptions I have experienced, my observations 
have been perfectly in order. The reason I am 
opposed to the resolution, is, that the force pro- 
posed to be raised is, in my opinion, intended not 
to meet a foreign enemy, but to enforce the em- 
bargo laws. Now, is it not the most pertinent 
and strongest of all arguments against the adop- 
tion of such a resolution, to prove that the pow- 
ers of the Executive, in these respects, already 
transcend the limits of the Constitution, and that 
these laws, proposed to be thus enforced, are open 
violations of it? Considering, however, the 
temper of the House, I shall limit myself to the 
statement and elucidation of a- single position. 
And the argument I shall offer will be only in 
outline. I will not enter into the wide field which 
the greatness of the question naturally opens. I 
know that, as soon as my position is stated, gen- 
tlemen advocating the present measures will be 
ready to exclaim, it isa small objection. But I 
warn gentlemen, that, small as it may appear to 
them, if the principle receive the sanction of the 
‘people and the support of the State Legislatures, 
there is an end of this destructive system of em- 
bargo. 

The position I take,and which I mean to main- 
tain, is, that those provisions of the embargo laws 
which assume to regulate the coasting trade be- 
tween ports and ports of the same State, are 
gross invasions of the rights of the States, and 
palpable grasps.of power beyond the limits of the 
Constitution. I ask the attention of the House 
toa very short argument upon this subject. I 
present it, not by way of crimination, but as wor- 
thy of its consideration and examination. I feei 
no passions on the question. If any have been 
exhibited by me they were caught at the. flame 
enkindled by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Eppes.) 

The powers granted to Congress, in relation to 
eommerce, are contained in tke eighth section of 
the first article of the Constitution, in these 
words: . 

“The Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” 


The particular power to which I object as be- 
ing assumed, if granted at all, iscontained within 
the terms “commerce among theseveral States.” 
In reference to which, I ask this question, Can the 
grant of a power to regulate commerce amoug 
the States, by any fair construction, be made to 
include a power to regulate commerce within a 


State? It is a simple question. The strength 


and certainty of the conclusion results from its 
simplicity. ‘There is no need of any refined argu- 
ment to arrive at conviction. It is a plain appeal 
to the commen sense of the people. To that 
common sense, which, on most practical subjects, 
is a much surer guide than all the reasoning: of 
the learned. It is scarcely possible there can be 
but one answer to this question. ‘To. bring the 
subject more directly into the course of the rea- 
sonings of common life, suppose that ten house- 
holders who live in a neighborhood should agree 
upon a tribunal which should possess powers to 
regulate commerce or intercourse among their 
houses; could such an authority be fairly extended 
to the regulation of the intercourse of the mem- 
bers of their families within their respective 
houses? Under a grant. of power like this, would 
such a tribunal have the right to regulate the in- 
tercourse between room and room within each 
dwelling-house? It is impossible. Nothing. can 
be plainer. The General Government has no 
color for interference with the interior commerce 
of each State, let it be carried on by water or by 
land. The regulation of the commerce between 
ports and ports of the same State belongs exclu- 
sively to the States respectively. 

In further support of this pesition, a strong ar- 
gument results from the ninth section of the first 
article : 

“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay.du- 
ties in another.” i aa 

In this clause of the Constitution the people 
restrict the general power over commerce granted 
to Congress. And to what objects do these re- 
strictions apply? To exports from a State; to 
preferences of the ports of one State over, those 
of another; to vessels bound to or from-one State 
in another. Not one word of restriction of the 
powers of Congress touching that. great portion 
of commerce between ports and-ports of the same 
State. Now, can anything be more conclusive 
that the general power of regulating commerce 
did not, in the opinion of the people, include the 
right to regulate commerce between ports and 
ports of the same State, than this fact, that they 
have not thought it necessary even to enumerate 
it among these restrictions? If it were included 
in the grant of the general power, can a reason be 
shown why it was not, as well as others, included 
within these restrictions? That it is not provid- 
ed for among these restrictions, is perfect convic- 
tion, to my mind, that it was never included in 
the general power. A-contrary doctrine leads to 
this monstrous absurdity, that Congress, which, in 
consequence of these Constitutional restrictions, 
can neither grant any preference to the ports of 
one State over those of another State, nor oblige 
vessels to enter; clear, or pay duties when bound 
to or from the ports of one State in another, yet 
that it may grant preferences to the ports of one 
State over ports in the same State,and may oblige 
vessels to enter, clear, and pay duties, when bound 
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laws, any regulations were.made affecting this 
particular branch of trade? A practice in direct 
violation of the Constitution can have no binding 
force. Violations of the Constitution, touching 
only a few solitary individuals, small in amount, 
or in inconvenience, may, for a long period, be 
submitted to without ‘a struggle or a murmur. 
When the extension of the principle begins to 
affect whole classes of the community, the inter- 
est of the nation claims.a solemn and satisfactory 
decision. The truth is, I can find but a single 
attempt, in all your revenue laws, contrary to the 
construction for which I contend. In the case of 
carrying distilled spirits or imported goods of a 
specified amount from port to port within a State, 
the master is obliged to make a manifest and take 
an oath that the duties have been paid. The in- 
fringement of the Constitution was, in this in- 
stance, and in its immediate consequences, so 
trifling that it has passed without notice, and 
been submitted to withouta question. But,surely, 
on the silent acquiescence of the people in such 
a practice as this, can never be built the fabric of 
so enormous a power as your embargo laws at- 
tempt to exercise. 

Gentlemen say the embargo is brought into 
view on all occasions. Certainly, sir, it is con- 
nected with nearly all national questions. Ihave 
no objection to voting for-fifty thousand men, if 
I can be informed to what use they are to be ap- 
plied. Let me only understand the system pro- 
posed. Is it intended to repeal the embargo, and 
go to war? Or are those men only intended to 
enforce it? If the former, I have no objection 
to any requisite army. If the latter, I am in 
direct hostility to this proposition. Deeming the 
embargo laws unconstitutional, and powers vested 
in the Executive which ought. never to have 
passed out of the possession of this House, I will 
never acquiesce in augmentation of the military, 
until Iam satisfied that the system is not to sup- 
port by it still further the violations of this Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Macon said that he was opposed to this 
resolution in its present form. He did not know 
that men might not be necessary ; but he wished 
them, if regular troops, or of whatever kind, to be 
distinguished by their proper name. He moved 
to strike out the words “ fifty thousand,” so'as to 
leave the resolution blank. 

Negatived—47 to 47; the Speaker declaring 
himself in the negative. 

Mr. Macon also moved to strike out “two,” the 
term of service for which the troops were to be 
raised. Carried—52 to 49. . 

The question on the resolution was then decid- 
ed by yeas and nays—yeas 76, nays 34, as follows: 

Yzeas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, junior, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John: 
Blake, junior, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John 
Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Cal- 
houn, George W. Campbell, John Clopton, Orchard 
Cook, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Jo- 
seph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, Wil- 
liam Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Francis 


from port to port within. the same State. This 
enormous consequence.is inevitable. The con- 
clusion, therefore, to my mind, is perfectly clear, 
that the reason why the people did not restrict 
the abuse of this species. of power was, that the 
power itself was not granted to Congress. 

I shall state only one other corroborative argu- 
ment, drawn from another part of the Constitu- 
tion. By the second clause of the tenth section 
and first article, it is provided. that, “no State 
shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary, for executing itsin- 
spection laws,” &e. Now, canit for one mo- 
ment besadmitted that, in consequence of this 

‘restriction, the individual States are prohibited 
from laying transit duties on articles passing from 
port to port within their State limits? Can the 
States lay no toll upon ferries across their rivers ; 
no tax upon vessels: plying up and down their 
rivers, or across their bays? . May not the State 
of New York impose a duty upon vessels going 
from Hudson or Albany to New York? Yet, if 
it be true that the general power of regulating 
commerce among the States, includes the power 
of regulating commerce between ports and ports 
of the same-State, all this great branch of State 
prerogative is absolutely gone from the individual 

tates. A construction of the Constitution, in 
which, if realized by the people, and the Legisla- 
ture of the States, in all its consequences, they 
never can acquiesce. The language of ‘this 
clause is in strict consonance with that- construc- 
tion of the Constitution, for which I contend. It 
strongly and conclusively, to my mind, implies 
that the genera! power does not include the power 
to regulate commerce between ports and ports of 
the same State. The language of this clause is, 

“no State shall lay any imposts or duties on im- 
ports or exports.” These terms “ imports and 
exports” are exclusively appropriate to duties 
upon goods, passing into a State or passing out of 
a State, and can never be made, by any fair con- 
struction, to extend to duties upon goods passing 
wholly within the limits of a State. On goods 
in this situation—that is, on goods passing be- 
tween ports and ports of the same State, the in- 
dividual States have, notwithstanding this restric- 
tion in the Constitution, the power to lay transit 
duties: Of consequence the regulation of this 
branch of trade is not included in the grant to 
Congress of the general power over commerce 

among the States. 

This is the point of view which I take in this 
matter, of the limits of the Constitution, On 
this ground it is, that I asserted that the rights of 
the States have been invaded in your embargo 
laws, and that this Legislature has grasped a 
power not given to it by the Constitution. And, 
so far as the liberties of this people are dependent 
upon the preservation of the State and National 
authorities, in their respective orbits, I hesitate 
not to declare the embargo laws a manifest 
infringement of those liberties, 

Ona question of this magnitude, I cannot con- 
descend to inquire whether, in the early revenue 
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Gardner, Thomas Gholson, junior, Isaiah L. Green, 
John Harris, William Helms, James Holland, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Da- 
niel Isley, John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, 
Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
John Love, Robert Marion, Daniel Montgomery, jun., 
John Montgomery, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newtons Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias 
Richards, Samuel Riker, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Peter Swart, John Tay- 
lor, Abram ‘Trigg, George M. Troup, Danicl C. Ver- 
planck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Alexander 
Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

WNaxs—Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, Matthew Clay, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, junior, James Elliot, William Ely, 
Barent Gardenier, Charles Goldsborough, Edwin Gray, 
Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Joseph Lewis, jun., 
Edward St. Loe Livermore, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah 
Masters, William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Timo- 
thy Pitkin, junior, Josiah Quincy, John Russell, James 
Sloan, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Richard Stanford, 
William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, 
Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, Nicholas Van 
Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, and David R. Williams. 

Ordered, That a bill, or bills, be brought in, 
pursuant to the said resolution; and that the 
Committee on the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments do prepare and bring in the same. 


SATURDAY, December 31. 


An engrossed bill to authorize the transmission 
_ of certain documents by the mail, free of postage, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Macon, one of the members for the State 
of North Carolina, presented to the House sundry 
resolutions of the Legislature of the said State, 
relative to the present-state of affairs between the 
United States and the belligerent Powers of 
Europe, and expressive of their determination to 
support such measures as Congress in their wis- 
dom may adopt for the honor, safety, and inde- 
pendence, of the United States.—Ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Wuarron, from the committee appointed 
ón the thirteenth instant, presented a bill supple- 
mentary to the act, entitled “An act to amend an 
act, entitled ‘An act establishing Cireuit Courts, 
and abridging the jurisdiction. of the District 
Courts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio;” 
which was read twice and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Monday next. | 

Mr. Dana, from the committee appointed on 
the twentieth instant, presented a bill concerning 
associations for the security of navigation; which 
was read twice, and committed toa Committee of 
the Whole on Monday next. 

The House took up for consideration the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill for employ- 
ing additional revenue cutters. The amendment 
proposes to strike out “twelve,” and insert “three.” 
After some observations from Messrs. NEWTON, 
Tayor, and Srory, the House refused to con- 
cur—yeas 76. 


DISABLED SOLDIERS, 

Mr. NeLson observed that this was the last 
day of the year 1808. For many years past our 
old soldiers had -been applying for relief. He 
thought it would be a meritorious thing to begin 
the new year with a just and generous act.. He 
therefore asked for the order of the day on the 
bill for the relief of the infirm, disabled, and sa- 
perannuated officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary Army and of the present Army of the 
United States. l 

[This bill contemplates the establishment of an 
invalid corps.] 

‘The bill was taken up, went through a Com- 
mittee of the Whole without an objection, and 
was reported to the House. Several amendments 
were then made to the bill. 

After considerable discussion on the details, in 
which no hostility appeared to be expressed to 
the principles of the bill, a motion made by Mr. 
Biounr to recommit it for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the details, was carried—58. to 25. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 

Mr. Ruga, of Tennessee, said he intended to 
offer a resolution for consideration, but he thought 
it might be proper to make some preliminary ob- 
servations. Since the commencement of this 
session of Congress, said Mr. R., several resolu- 
tions respecting the commerce of the United 
States have been submitted to the consideration 
of this House. These several resolutions con- 
tain separate and distinct points of commercial 
regulation. They have no common centre to 
which they all may gravitate. They have no 
common governing principle of discrimination. 
All foreign nations, favorable or unfavorable, are 
equally involved. The second resolution: re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
embraces a principle deserving consideration; it 
is expressed in the words following: “having 
‘in force orders or decrees violating the lawful 
‘commerce and neutral rights of ‘the. United 
t States.” . This is the grand discriminating prin- 
ciple to which all commercial regulations of the 
United States ought to gravitate as a common 
centre. All commercial nations are individuals 
of the same family, and, that peace might be 
preserved, it is greatly to be desired that they 
hada system of commercial law providing for 
the common interest and reciprocal benefit of all. 
The commerce of a nation consists of two parts: 
exportation and importation. These two ought, 
in their relation to foreign nations, to be com- 
mensurate. If any nation or nations, unmindful 
of friendly and mutually beneficial commercial 
intercourse, will make restrictions violating the 
lawful commerce and rights of any other com- 
mercial nation, what commercial regulations so- 
ever the injured nation may think proper to make 
ought not, in justice, to affect commercial inter- 
course with any nation or nations other than 
that one or those who have begun and do perse- 
vere in the work of commercial rapacity and de- 
struction. The orders and decrees of Great Brit- 
ain and France violate the lawful commerce and 
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neutral rights of the United States. Any regu- 
lations or restrictions made by the United States 
to save their commerce from destruction, and to 
meet the operation of the same orders and de- 
crees, and of all such orders or decrees of any 
other Power, ought, in justice, to be commensu- 
rate, equally extensive, and to comprehend all 
nations having in force such orders or decrees. 

The resolution which | intend to submit, said 
Mr. R. has in view to establish a principle of 
discrimination just in itself and universally re- 
ciprocal. If there be any sovereign, independent 
Power, nation, or people, who has not, or may 
not have in force orders or decrees violating the 
lawful commerce and rights of the United States, 
that Sovereign, independent Power, nation, or 
people, ought not to be included and compre- 
hended in any such commercial regulation adopt- 
ed by the United States. That Power, nation, or 
people, if any such there be, or hereafter shall be— 
being an individual of the great commercial fam- 
ily—has a right to the benefit and advantage of 
commercial intercourse with the United States ; 
and the United States have an equal right of a 
free, unmolested, commercial intercourse with 
such Power, nation, or people, which other na- 
tions, at war with each other, have a right to in- 
terrupt by retaliating orders or decrees. 


- Mr. Rethen offered the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole tò which the non-importation bill is re- 
referred: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to interdict, by law, 
all commercial intercourse between the United States 
and Great Britain and France and their dependencies, 
and all other Powers having in force orders or decrees 


violating the lawful commerce and neutral rights of 


the United States.” 
DIVISION OF THE INDIANA TERRITORY. 


Mr. Tuomas, from the committee appointed 
on the thirteenth instant, to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of dividing the Indiana Territory, made 
a report thereon ; which was read, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole on Monday next. 
The report is as follows: 


That, by the fifth article of the ordinance of Con- 
gress for the government of the Territory of the United 
States Northwest of the river Ohio, it is stipulated that 
there shall be formed in the said Territory no less than 
three, nor more than five States; and the boundaries 
of the States, as soon as Virginia shall alter her act of 
cession, and consent to the same, shall become fixed 
and established, as follows: 

The Western State shall be bounded by the Missis- 


said Territorial line: Provided, however, and it is far- 
ther understood and declared, that the boundaries of 
these three States shall be subject so far to be altered, 
that if Congress shall hereafter find it expedient, they 
shall have authority to form one or two States in that 
part of the said Territory which lies north of an east 
and west line drawn through the southerly bend or ex- 
treme of Lake Michigan. And whenever any of the 
said States shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants 
therein, such State shall be admitted by its delegates 
into the Congress of the United States on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, in all respects whatever, 
and shall be at liberty to form a permanent constitution 
and State government: Provided, the constitution and 
government so to be formed shall be republican, and in 
conformity to the principles contained in these articles ; 
and, so far as it can be consistent with the. general 
interest of the Confederacy, such admission shall be 
allowed at an earlier period, and when there shall be a 
less number of free inhabitants in the State than sixty 
thousand. 

By the aforesaid article, it appears to your commit- 
tee that the line fixed as the boundary of the States to 
be formed in the Indiana Territory is unalterable, unless 
by common consent; that the line of demarcation, which 
the Wabash affords between the eastern and western 
portion of said Territory, added to the wide extent of 
wilderness country which separates the population in 
each, constitute reasons in favor of a division, founded 
on the soundest policy, and conformable with the nat- 
ural situation of the country. The vast distance from 
the settlements of the Wabash to the present seat of 
Territorial government, renders the administration of 
justice burdensome and expensive to them in the high- 
est degree. The superior courts of the Territory are, 
by law, established at Vincennes; at which place suit- 
ors, residing in every part of the Territory, are com- . 
pelled to attend with their witnesses, which, to those 
who reside west of the Wabash, amounts almost to a 
total denial of justice. The great difficulty of travel- 
ling through an extensive and loathsome wilderness, 
the want of food and other necessary accommodations 
on the road, often presents an insurmountable barrier 
to the attendance of witnesses; and, even when their 
attendance is obtained, the accumulated expense of 
prosecuting suits where the evidence is at so remote a 
distance, is a cause of much embarrassmeat to a due 
and impartial distribution of justice, and a proper exe- 
cution of the laws for the redress of private wrongs. 

In addition to the above considerations, your com- 
mittee conceive that the scattered situation of the set- 
tlements over this extensive Territory cannot fail to 
enervate the powers of the Executive, and render it 
j almost impossible to keep that part of the Government 
in order. 

It further appears to your committee, that a division 
of the said Territory will become a matter of right under 
i the aforesaid article of the ordinance, whenever the 


sippi, the Ohio, and Wabash rivers; a direct line drawn | General Government shall establish therein a State 
from the Wabash and Post Vincennes, due north, to | government; and the numerous inconveniences which 
the Territorial line between the United States and Can- | would be removed by an immediate separation, would 
ada, and by the said Territorial line to the Lake of the ; have a direct tendency to encourage and accelerate 
Woods and Mississippi. | migration to each district, and thereby give additional 
_ The middle State shall be bounded by the said direct | strength and security to those outposts of the United 
line, the Wabash, from Post Vincennes, to the Ohio; | States, exposed to the inroads of a savage neighbor, on 
by the Ohio, by a direct line drawn due north from the | whose friendly dispositions no permanent reliance can 


mouth of the Great Miami, to the said Territorial line, 
and by the said Territorial line. 

The Eastern State shall be bounded by the last- 
mentioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the 


be placed. 

| Your committee have no certain data on which to 
ascertain the number of inhabitants in each section of 
the Territory ; but, from the most accurate information 
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they are enabled to collect, it appears that west of the | according to age, so that young men should first 
Wabash there are about the number of eleven thou- | be called into service. It was a rare thing that 
sand, and east of said river about the number of seven- | old men and young men accorded well together. 


teen thousand, and that the population of each section | Old men could not bear fatigue as well as young 


is in a state of rapid increase. 
Your committee, after maturely considering this sub- 
ject, are of opinion that. there exists but one objection . 


to the establishment of a separate Territorial govern- | 
ment west of the river Wabash, and that objection is | 


based on the additional expense which would, in con- 
sequence thereof, be incurred by the Government of the 
United States. 


district, arising from the public institutions which would 


be permanently fixed in each, to comport with the con- | 


venience of the inhabitants, and the augmentation of 
emigrants, all of whom must become immediate pur- 
chasers of these lands, would far exceed the amount of | 
expenditure produced by the contemplated temporary 
government. 7 

And your committee, being convinced that it is the | 

wish of a large majority of the citizens of the said Ter- 
_ritory that a separation thereof should take place, deem 
it always just and wise policy to grant to every portion 
of the people of the Union that form of government 
which is the object of their wishes, when not incom- 
patible with the Constitution of the United States, nor 
subversive of their allegiance to the national sovereignty. 

Your committee, therefore, respectfully submit the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to divide the Indiana 
Territory, and to establish a separate Territorial gov- 
ernment west of the river Wabash, agreeably to the | 
ordinance for the government of the Territory 8f the | 
United States Northwest of the river Ohio, passed on į 
the 13th day of July, 1787. 

Mr. Tuomas, from the same committee, pre- 
sented a bill for dividing the Indiana Territory 
into two separate governments; which was read 
twice and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Monday next. 

A motion was made by Mr. Winn, that when 
this House adjourns, it will adjourn until Tues- 
day morning eleven o’elock: And the question 
being taken thereupon. it was resolved in the 
affirmative—yeas 60, nays 45. 


4 


Tuespay, January 3, 1809. 
MILITIA SYSTEM. | 


Mr. Macon from the Committee on so much | 
of the Message of the President of the United 
States as relates to the amendment of the militia 
laws of the United States, reported that baving | 
carefully examined the system they are of opin- 
ion that no amendment is necessary. 

The House having agreed to consider the re- 
port, Mr. Macon observed that he had not con- | 
curred in opinion with the committee, and there- 
fore intended to make a motion to commit the re- 
port with special instructions to report a bill for 
classing and arming the militia. If the report 
were to be agreed to, it would foreclose any pro- 
position on the subject during the session. The 
plan which he would propose for classing the 
militia would not goto destroy the present or- 
ganization of the militia; but merely toclass them 


| 
| 


But, it is also worthy of observation, | 
that the increased value of the public lands in each | e 
Í to repel any enemy. It was the only mode which 


i 


men. He wished not to see fathers and. their 
sons in the ranks together. He believed that 
were sucha plan to be adopted, from thirty to 
forty thousand men would annually be added 
to the lists; the arming of whom would cost from 
four to five hundred thousand dollars annually. In 
the course of four or tive yearsall the men in thefirst 
class would be armed for duty, and be competent 


united great utility with great economy. , He had 
before him a statement made the last year by a 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Cray.) The ob- 
servations of that gentleman, he said, were well 
remembered by the House, and he could add 
nothing tothem. They proved that a large corps 
would always be ready for service, and that the 
number would daily increase. Having premised 
thus much, he offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the report, &c., be recommitted to 
the select committee, and that they be instructed to re- 
port a bill to class the militia according to age, and to 
provide for arming such as may hereafter be placed on 
the militia list at the public expense. 

Mr. D. R. WiLLIams hoped no objection would 
be made to this resolution ; for its adoption would 
commit no gentleman on the principle involved 
in it. 

Mr. Dessa wished a division of the resolution, 
as he was opposed to the first and in favor of the 
second clause. 

A motion was now made to refer the report to 
a Committee of the Whole, and carried. Some 
debate tock place on this motion, in which Messrs. 
Lon, Macon, NeLson and Cray, appeared to 
be in favor of the principle, and Messrs. STURGES, 
DurELL and TaLimanes,againstit. Itwasmade 
the order of the day for to-morrow. 


ENFORCING THE EMBARGO. 


On motion of Mr. Jackson, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole, 52 to 39, on 
the bill from the Senate for enforcing and making 
more effectual the several embargo laws, with the 
amendments reported by a select committee of 
this House. 

The amendments reported by the select com- 
mittee were severally agreed to. 

Mr. Van CORTLANDT, after a few prefatory ob- 
servations, expressive of an opinion that the em- 
bargo should be repealed so soon as could be con- 
sistently with the passing other acts, and giving 
equal notice to all our merchants, offered the fol- 
lowing, as a new section to the bill: 

“And beit further enacted, That the said act entitled 
‘An act laying an embargo on all ships and vessels 
within the ports and harbors of the United States,’ and 
the several acts supplementary thereto, be repealed 
from and after the fourth day of March next.” 

The CHAIRMAN observed, that although he in- 
dividually believed this motion to be in order, the 
House had twice successively decided a similar 
proposition to be out of order the other day, be- 
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cause the subject was already before a special 
Committee of the Whole; and-he felt himself 
bound to abide by their decision. 


Mr. GARDENIER appealed from the decision of 


the Chair, > ; 

The Committee confirmed the decision of the 
Chair. 

A motion was mede by Mr. Evuror that the 
Committee rise and report progress.—Negatived. 

Mr. Jackson moved that the Committee rise 
and report the bill as amended. 
` Mr. ELLIoT commenced a continuation of his 
speech which he commenced a few days ago. 
‘After Mr. Exuior had spoken about five minutes, 
it appearing that a quorum was not present— 

Mr. Dana suggested the propriety of the Com- 
mittee’s rising and reporting “that there was no 
quorum.” 

Mr. Macon had no wish to sit here whilst gen- 
tlemen were gone to their dinners; and moved 
that the Committee rise and report progress. 

Mr. Moss y said it was an old maxim that 
“dulce et- decorum est pro patria mori ;” but he 
had no idea of starving to death for it. 

The Committee rose, ayes 60, and the House 
adjourned. j ; 


5 . Wepnespay, January 4. 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a bill conferring cer- 
tain power, relative to roads and bridges, on the 
Levy Court for the county of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia ; which was read twice, and 


committed to a Committee of the Whole on Fri- 


day next. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have agreed to the amendments 
‘proposed by this House to the bill, entitled “An 
act for extending the terms of credit on revenue 
bonds, in certain cases. and for other purposes,” 
with amendments; to which they desire the con- 
eurrence of this House. i 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act authorizing the appointment and employment 
of an additional number of navy officers, and 
marines,” with amendments; to which they de- 
sire the concurrence of this House. The Senate 
have also passed the bill, entitled “An act to con- 
tinue in force, for a further time, the first section 

` of the act, entitled ‘An act further to protect the 
-commerce and seamen of the United States 
against the Barbary Powers,” with amendments; 
to which they desire the concurrence of this 
House. 
PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. Bove offered the following resolution, 
observing that the subject had been before the 
House several times, but a solemn decision had 
never been had on the subject, and those who 
had witnessed the mode of disposing of land on 
credit, had seen the ill effects of the present 
system: 

, Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be 
imstructed to inquire into the expediency of reducing 


the price of public lands, and abolishing the credit on 
sales thereof; and that they have leave to report by 
bill or otherwise. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


DISTRESSED SEAMEN. 


Mr. Newron offered a resolution, directing the 
Committee of Commerce and Manufactures to 
inquire into the propriety of providing for the 
relief of distressed and disabled seamen. 

Mr. N. stated that he had been induced to pro- 
pose the resolution from the following letter from 


the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Treasury Deparrment, Dec. 20, 1808.. ' 

Sin: Whilst the fund for supporting sick and disa- 
abled seamen has, during this year, been considerably 
diminished, the expenses are actually increasing. For 
the fund, consisting of the deduction of twenty cents 
per month from the wages of seamen, must necessa- 
rily decrease in the same ratio as the number of sea- 
men actually employed; and, on the other hand, the 
number itself of those who are confined at home and 
deprived of employment, produces an increase of ap- 
plications for relief. 

All that had, by frugality in the expenditure, been 
saved during the former years, will be inadequate to 
supply the deficiency of the ensuing year, unless or- 
ders be immediately given to reduce, by some general 
and harsh rules, the number of persons heretofore ad- 
mitted. I cannot believe that this would be consist- . 
ent with the intention of the Legislature, and think it. 
my duty to state the facts, in order that a proper rem- 
edy may be applied. 

Upon due consideration of the subject, it appears to 
me that the most simple and equitable plan would be 
to appropriate for the year 1809, in aid of the fund, an 
additional sum of about two hundred thousand dollars; 
such sum to be applied as the fund itself, under the 
general directions of the President, but to be expended 
in the several ports in proportion to the amount actu- 
ally collected in each on that account during the year 
1807, and to be applicable to the relief, not only of 
sick and disabled, but also of distressed seamen. 

I am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 

T. Newron, Esq, Chairman of the 

Committee of Commerce and Manufactures. 


The resolution was agreed to without opposi- 
tion. 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


Mr. Srory said that if the House did not wish 
to be considered as slumbering at their posts, it 
was proper that they should, after determining 
that they would not submit to the orders and de- 
crees of the belligerents, adopt some efficient sys- 
tem of warfare, if war must be the result. On 
this point he was decidedly of opinion that we 
could carry on operations to great advantage on` 
the ocean. He held in his hand a resolution for 
inquiring into the propriety of augmenting our 
naval force, which he submitted to the consider- 
ation of the House: 


Resolved, That the committee to whom was re- 
ferred so much of the Message of the President of the 
United States as relates to our Military and Naval 
Establishments, be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
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diency of increasing our Naval Establishment, and | gentleman from South Carolina if we had fifty 


that they have leave to report by bill or otherwise. fast sailing frigates, whether the British nation 
Mr. D. R. Wituiams asked of the gentleman, | would send an armament sufficiently powerful to 
against whom was this force to be applied? endanger them? Mr. S.said that we knew perfect- 
He presumed, as the gentleman appeared to have | ly well the importance which they attach to their 
his mind so fully made up on the subject, that he | naval establishment. ‘The thunder which rolled 
had made the necessary calculations, and would | over their heads in terror was only that from 
favor the House with them. For his part, Mr. | floating batteries on the water- Believing that 
W. said, if we were to go to war to-morrow, he | whenever we have war it must be carried on at 
would not vote a single additional floating gun. | sea as well as on land, he was in favor of in- 
What had been the consequence of augmenta- | creasing our naval force. 
tions of naval force in other countries? Were| Mr. D. R. Wittrams said that the gentleman 
they not perpetually augmenting the British | must excuse him for saying that he had pursued 
navy? The Ministry would give but a small | the Eastern mode of propounding other questions 
premium to insure the gentleman’s augmenta- | instead of answering those which had been. put 
tion, should it be made, a safe berth in their ports. | to him. He said he had meant no reflection on 
Did the gentleman wish to follow the example | the hardy sons of Neptune; he believed them fo 
of Denmark, and have our towns Copenhagened ? | be as courageous as the gentleman had represented 
Mr. Garpner observed that a bill for putting | them. ‘The gentleman talks of fifty fast sailing 
our present Navy into service was already before | frigates; is it possible that any man in the nation 
the House. He should prefer first acting on that, | can suppose that its safety depends upon fifty 
and therefore moved that this resolution lie on | fast sailing frigates? ‘They must, if sent out, 
the table. either carry orders not to fight, or become what 
Mr. Story hoped this course would not be| the Chesapeake has been—a disgrace to us. I 
given to his motion; for it might be perfectly | feel regret that such is our situation, and I have 
proper not to order the whole naval force to be | no other consolation than the state of the nation. 
put into actual service, and yet it might be very | Yes, sir, it is a mortification to me that the Brit- 
proper to prepare an additional naval force, We | ish Minister here has said, and perhaps to mem- 
were not at present at war, but we soon might bers of this House, that if fifty sail of the line 
be. The gentieman from South Carolina had | were built they would soon be taken from us. We 
supposed taat any augmentation of our naval | cannot command resources for such establish- 
force must fall a sacrifice to the British navy. | ments. Will gentlemen consider that our great- 
Mr. S. said he could not so much doubt the cour- | est annual revenue never amounted to seventeen 
age or character of his countrymen, as to feel | millions of dollars? I ask, then, where‘are we 
as, the gentleman did. I was born among the | to get money for the support of such immense 
hardy sons of the ocean.. They will never be | establishments. Mr. W. said it was on the shore 
guilty of a dereliction of their duty or their coun- | that he would risk the salvation of his country ; 
try’s rights. ‘They never will submit. If Great | and.of an invading foe there would not, he trusted; 
Britain ever obtains possession of our present | a single man escape to tell the fate of his com- 
little establishment, it must be at an expense of | rades. Indeed he should tremble for his country, 
the best blood of the country, and after a stiug-| if he thought its salvation depended on floating 
gle which would call for more of her strength | batteries. e 
than.she had ever found necessary for an Euro-| Mr. Nrcnotas said there appeared to he a dif- 
pean enemy. He said he did not wish our naval | ference of opinion among gentlemen, as to the 
force to be increased for offensive measures; but | mode of preparing for action. It was unques-' 
it had appeared to him, that the only force which | tionably necessary, he observed, that the House 
could effectually protect our seacoast was a naval | should come to some decision on-the subject. 
force. He wished a few vessels of war to co-op- { Gentlemen who were in favor of naval force, 
erate with our fortifications. Such a force, too, | when that question was fairly decided in the 
with the known bravery.of American seamen, | negative, would no doubt give up all idea cf that 
would carry dismay wherever it went. The | force, and join those in the majority in voting 
passage of this resolution would not decide the | for that force which they deemed necessary, 
principle; it was barely for inquiry. Would not | do not, will not believe, said Mr, N., that a dif- 
gentlemen inquire whether an increase of the | ference of opinion as to the species of prepara- 
naval force might not be proper? Would they | tion to be made will prevent us from making 
hold out the language that they would permit | any. Until some decision be made we shall be 
the scene of the Chesapeake to be acted over | perpetually embarrassed in this way. Ihave not 
again with impunity? That they would still re- | made up my opinion on this subject; but I am 
main on land? Mr. S. said he could not believe | inclined to believe that in the event of a war we 
that the gentleman from South Carolina wished | can do but little on water. [think it important, 
to see this game played again. He hoped that | however, that the thing should be settled and not 
we would prepare a force to protect. us against | procrastinated.. This question should be met and 
every foe. The naval establishments of Euro- | decided. Ido not believe I say too much when 
pean nations must be always maintained at an | I say that I believe war to be inevitable. I say 
expense double of the proportionate expense which | this upon the presumption that I am warranted 
would be incurred in thiscountry. Heasked the iin believing that it is the determination of this 
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' House and the nation to resist, as long as a man 
remains of us, the edicts of Great Britain and 
France. Having made this determination, what 
is our duty-under the present aspect of our af- 
fairs, when it does not appear that either of these 
nations will recede? ‘To prepare to meet the 
crisis as ‘men determined to resist effectually. 
Shall-we do this as long as we divide as to the 
means to be employed? We shall not, sir. Mr. 
"N. expressed a hope that gentlemen who thought 
land force the best, would, if it should not be 
agreed to by a majority, consent to employ naval 
force; and that, under similar circumstances, 
those in favor of naval force would consent to 
employ land forces. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that they should come to an understand- 
ing on the subject. If out-voted in the force 
which was best in his opinion, he would cordi- 
ally assist in preparing the other species. He 
said he was for offence, not for defence merely, 
when thus vitally assailed. He hoped the House 
. would at once settle the mode, and commence the 
work of preparation. 

Mr. Lyon said that it was well known that he 
had never been inimical to a naval force. The 
rule which he had laid down to himself had been 
to give a great share of the revenue derived from 
‘commerce to the protection of commerce. He 
‘had never entertained the idea of manning a 
fleet for the purpose of defying Great Britain on 
“the ocean. He had wished to give that share of 
the proceeds of the commerce of the nation to 
its protection which should be deemed necessary. 
He said that sending out a navy witha view to 
meet that of Great Britain on the ocean, would 
indeed be a Quixotic expedition. He had always 
thought that this nation would be justifiable alone 
in defensive war. He would forever maintain 
the right to govern ourselves on land, and on the 
ocean, too, if he thought there was any proba- 
bility of succeeding in such a contest. He cen- 
sured the propensity displayed by gentlemen for 
making partial preparations, and wished to see a 
whole system at once. 

The question on ordering Mr, Srory’s propo- 
sition to lie on the table was carried—47 to 38. 


THE EMBARGO. 

Mr. Van Corrianor observed that it was im- 
possible for the House to get along with business 
until the question of repeal or continuance of the 
embargo was decided. He, therefore, called for 
the order of the day on Mr. CHITTENDEN’S reso- 
lution for the immediate repeal of the embargo. 

Mr. Bacon made a motion which superseded 
this motion, viz: 
the Whole from the further consideration of it, 
and to refer it to the Committee of the Whole to 
whom was referred the bill on the subject of non- 
intercourse. 

After a debate of near three hours, this motion 
was negatived—yeas 23, nays 91. 


The debate was desultory in the extreme, in- 


cluding questions of order, &c., and the decision 


of the question appeared to involve no principle. 
Messrs. GARDNER, Dana, CHITTENDEN, Quincy, 


Upuam, Lyon, SLOAN, and Masters, appeared 
to be in favor of the adoption of Mr. Currren- 
pEen’s resolution; and Messrs. J. G. Jackson, D. R. 
Wittrams, Bacon, Geo. W. CAMPBELL, SMILIE, 
ALEXANDER, S'rory, Biss, HoLtanp. and EPPES, 
opposed it. f 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on motion ef Mr. Van CorT- 
LANDT—yeas 62, nays 49—on the resolution of Mr. 
CHITTENDEN, in the following words: 


Resolved, That the act passed at the last session of 
Congress, entitled “‘An act laying an embargo on all 
ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of the Uni- 
ted States,” and the several acts supplementary and 
additional thereto, ought to be immediately repealed. 


Mr. Van Cortianpt moved to strike out the 
| word “immediately,” and insert, “from and after 
the 4th day of March next.” l 
Mr. Erres called for the division of the ques- 
tion, so as to take it first on striking out the word 
|e immediately.” And the question having been 
so taken, was. negatived—ayes 36. The motion 
to insert, of course, fell with the motion to strike 
out. And the question on the resolution having 
been stated, f 
Mr. Livermore said, he was agreeably disap- 
pointed in seeing this subject taken up, and was 
not therefore as ready to meet it as he might be. 
He then commenced an argument on the consti- 
iutionality of the embargo. The origin of the 
Federal compact was chiefly the want of some 
general power to regulate commerce. There had, 
however, he contended, been no delegation by the 
Constitution of a power to lay an embargo; con- 
sequently, the exercise of it was an assumption 
of power not warranted by the Constitution. The 
Convention, he said, could have had no idea that 
they were raising a power to destroy the very 
object for the preservation of which they were 
associated. 


| After Mr. L. had been speaking about ten min- 
| utes, , 

Mr. Guotson asked if the gentleman would not 
| prefer being heard to-morrow ? 

Mr. Livermore answered, that he should. 

A motion was made that the Committee rise, 
and report progress; which, however, was soon 
changed to a motion to report the fact that there 

was not a quorum present. . 
| The motion for rising was supported by Messrs. 
| Coox, Dana, QUINCY, Exuiot, and Lyon, on the 
f ground that time was not allowed for discussion ; 
' That it was late in the day, and no gentleman could 
| be heard to advantage at this hour. It was op- 


| 
| 
| 


to discharge the Committee of | posed by Messrs. Macon, BLACKLEDGE, ALSTON, 


i and D. R. Witxtams, for the reason, that, as they 
| had consented to go into Committee on the sub- 
i ject, they wished an immediate decision ; that the 
| subject had already been amply discussed, and a 
| protraction of debate now would but keep the 
; people in suspense. 
|° The Committee rose, but could not report, a 
quorum not being present. k 
A motion was then made to adjourn, and car- 
ried—yeas 40, nays 3S—a quorum being present 
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at the vote, several members having, whilst the 
yeas and nays were calling, come into the House 
from the lobby and elsewhere. 


Tuourspay, January 5. 

Mr. Van Dyke presented a memorial of sun- 
dry late officers in the Delaware line of the late 
Revolutionary army, in behalf of themselves and 
others, praying that such further compensation 
may be granted to the memorialists, for their re- 
spective services in the capacity aforesaid, as shall 
be equivalent to an allowance of half-pay for life; 
or that such other relief may be afforded in the 
premises as to the wisdom and justice cf Congress 
shall seem mect.— Referred to. the committee 
appointed the 26th ultimo on the memorials of 
sundry other late officers of the said Revolution- 
ary army. : ? 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, accompanied 
with sundry statements made in conformity to 
the several provisions of the laws providing for 
the sale of public lands south of the State of Ten- 
nessee ; which were read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. ` 7 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, presented a bill supplementary to 
the act, entitled “ An act to amend the charter of 
Georgetown ;” which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on Monday 
next 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures, presented a bill for the relief of 
sick, disabled, and distressed seamen; which was 
read, and referred to a Committee of the Whole 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Netson, from the committee appointed on 
so much of the Message from the President of the 
United States, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, as relates to the Military and Naval 
Establishments, presented a bill authorizing the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Ordnance; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Monday next. 

Mr. FINDLEY, from the Commitee of Elections, 
to whom it was referred to examine the certifi- 
cates of election or other credentials of several 
new members returned to serve in this House, in 
the room of others who are deceased, or have 
resigned their seats, made a report thereupon; 
which he delivered in at the Clerk s table, where 
the same was read, and is as follows: 


for the Territory of Indiana, by the Legislature thereof, 
to serve inthe second session of the tenth Congress, in 
the room of Benjamin Parke, appointed a judge-of the 
superior court of that Territory—report 

“That the certificates and other. credentials of. the 
elections and returns of Joseph Story, for the State of 
Massachusetts; Samuel Shaw, for the State of Ver- 
mont; Richard Jackson, for the State of Rhode Island ; 
Nathan Wilson, for the State of New York; Benjamin 
Say, for the State of Pennsylvania; Thomas Gholson, 
jun., for the State of Virginia; and Jesse B. Thomas, 
for the Territory of Indiana—are sufficient to entitle - 
them to seats in this House.” 

Ordered, That the said report do lie on the table. 

Mr. Bassett, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House, to whom was referred a reso- 
lution proposed by Mr. Currtenpen, in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Resolved, That the act passed at 
the last session of Congress, entitled ‘ An act lay- 
ing an embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports 
and harbors of the United States, and the several 
acts supplementary and additional thereto, ought 
to be immediately repealed ;” also, sundry other 
resolutions subsequently proposed, and petitions 
presented, to the House, touching the same sub- 
ject—reported that the Committee had. yesterday, 
according to order, had the said resolutions and 
petitions under consideration ; and in the course 
of the discussion, the Committee found themselves 
without a quorum, and thereby dissolved. Where- 
upon 
Ordered, That the said proposed resolutions, to- 
gether with the petitions presented, touching the 
subject aforesaid, do lie on the table. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the Dill, entitled.“ An 
act for the relief of Augustin Serry,” with an 
amendment; to which they desire the concur- 
rence of this’ House. 


ENFORCING THE EMBARGO, 


On motion of Mr. Nicnouas, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, on 
the bill for enforcing the embargo, and the seveé- 
ral acts supplementary thereto. 

Mr. Evuiot said he should commence where 
he left off the day before yesterday, and ptoceed 
in the discussion with all the-spirit consistent 

| with coolness.. He went almost through the bill 
section by section, commenting at length upon 
them. To every section he stated specific objec- 
tions. Before he concluded bis remarks, how- 
ever, the Chairman observed that the gentleman 
could not object to sections which had been 


«On examining the certificates and credentials of | amended, as they could not, according to the 
Joseph Story, returned for the State of Massachusetts, | rules of the House, be struck out; and there was 
in the room of Jacob Crowninshield, deceased ; of Rich- | how no motion for the Committee to rise. And 


ard Jackson, returned for the State of Rhode Island,in Mr 


the room of Nehemiah Knight, deceased; of Samuel 
Shaw, returned for the State of Vermont, to serve in 
the room of James Witherell, who has resigned his seat ; 
of Nathan Wilson, returned for the State of New York, 
in the room of David Thomas, appointed Treasurer of 
that State; of Benjamin Say, returned for the State of 
Pennsylvania, in the room of Joseph Clay, who has 
resigned his seat; of Thomas Gholson, jr., returned for 
the State of Virginia, in the room of John Claiborne, 


E. closed his remarks, with an intimation 
that he would renew them at a future stage of 
the business. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill. 
The amendments having been gone through, 

Mr. Eppes offered a new section to the bill re- 

| pealing so-much of the supplementary act of 

March 12th last, as empowers the President to 

permit vessels to depart from the United States 


deceased; and of Jesse B. Thomas, elected a delegate | to bring in property. This power, he said, was 
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‘not necessary, whatever it might have been, and 
had been made a pretext for evasions.—Agreed 
to without opposition. 

Mr. Pirxin moved to strike out of the 9th sec- 
tion-the words ih talic in the following: 

“That the collectors of all the districts, &c., shall be 
authorized ‘to seize produce, &c., whenever there is 
reason to believe that they are intended for exporta- 
tion, or when in vessels, carts, wagons, sleighs, or 
any other carriage, or in any manner apparently, on 
their way towards the territories of a foreign nation, 
or the vicinity thereof, or towards a place where such 
articles are intended to be exported.” 


He believed that it gave .a despotic power to 
collectors, with military force, to arrest any prop- 
erty going out of the country—to take even a 
trunk of a citizen, which might have money in 
it, going from one part of the country to any 
place where it might probably be exported. This 
power to seize property in any vessels, carts, 
sleighs, &c., “apparently on their way towards 
the territories of a foreign nation,” was arbitrary 
and despotic. Not a cart, he said, could travel 
northwardly but was going towards the territo- 
ries of a foreign nation, but would be subject to 
this despotic power, &c. No similar power had 
ever been given by any law passed in this coun- 
try or any other. A man could not carry his 
wheat to market, if the mill lay in a direction to- 
wards a foreign country, without being liable to 
seizure. The fourth article of the amendments 
‘to the Constitution, says, “the right of the peo- 
t ple to be secured in their persons, houses, papers, 
‘and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
‘seizures, shall not be violated; and no warrants 
‘shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
‘by oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
‘ing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
‘things to be seized.” What was “unreasonable 
seizure 2?” If this power to seize, authorized by 
the bill, were not unreasonable, he could not see 
what was. Was not this a violation of this arti- 
cle of the Constitution ? In article fifth, no man 
“shall be compelled in any criminal case to be 
‘ witness against himself, nor be deprived of life. 
‘liberty, or property, without due process of law.” 
If deprived of his property in this way, was it 
not, he asked, taking his property without due 
process of law? If the article of the Constitution 
meant anything, the bill proposed a violation of 
it. Mr. P. also adverted to the novelty, if not 
unconstitutionality, of giving to maritime courts 
jurisdiction over occurrences taking place on the 
land. He feared for the consequences of the 
thing, if the law was enforced. Whilst gentle- 
men took measures professedly for defending our 
rights on the ocean, he begged them to take care 
not to destroy them on the land. The bill was 
to maintain our right to sail without impediment 
from either of the belligerents ; and for this pur- 
pose they were about to destroy the rights for 
which we had even fought and bled. Thinking 
thus, he felt himself bound to move the amend- 
ment, though he feared it would not be agreed to, 
for he perceived that this bill was promptly to 
pass by an overwhelming majority. He did not 
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believe that this bill was necessary to enforce the 
embargo; and if it was, it was one of the strong- 
est arguments against the embargo itself. 

Mr. Basset observed that all the arguments of 
the gentleman had been directed against the word 
“towards.” The striking out “towards,” and 
inserting “to? would obviate his objections.— 
Gentlemen talked of arbitrary measures. Did 
gentlemen suppose that the power here given to 
collectors was any way as arbitrary as must exist 
in military officers in case of war? The advo- 
cates of the embargo had adopted that measure 
as a lesser evil to avoid war. Was it arbitrary to 
keep produce at home and to compel those who 
had not the fear of God before their eves and love 
of country in their hearts, to respect the laws of 
their country? Surely not; it was but justice. 
Was not the design to make laws operate equally, 
both honorable and laudable? Surely it was. 
What was so arbitrary in the bill? The objec- 
tions seemed so changeable, so Proteus-like, that 
they could not be ascertained. It was altogether 
destructive of republicanism to say that we could 
not enforce or support our laws. Laws might be 
partially evaded ; but they must be rendered gen- 
erally effectual, and that was the object of this 
bill. 

Mr. Eppes said that if he coincided in opinion 
with the gentleman from Connecticut on the 
subject of the bill, he should unquestionably vote 
against it; but he could not believe that it either 
violated the Constitution or established a new 
jurisdiction. He was well convinced that if the 
gentleman from Connecticut would attend to our 
revenue laws, he would find infinitely greater 
powers had been given by them. In almost the 
first revenue law which had been passed under 
this Constitution, importation by land had been 
wholly prohibited ; and he asked the attention of 
the House to the terms of the law, because it 
proved that our revenue officers had exercised 
jurisdiction on land as well as on water. He read 
the 70th section of the “act to provide more ef- 
‘fectually for the collection of duies imposed by 
‘law on goods, wares, and merchandise, imported 
‘into the United States, and on the tonnage of 
‘ships and vessels,” as follows: 


“That no goods, wares, or merchandise, of foreign 
growth or manufacture, subject to the payment of du- 
ties, shall be brought into the United States from any 
foreign port or place in any other manner than by sea, 
nor in any ship or vessel of less than thirty tons bur- 
den, except within the district of Louisville, nor shall 
be landed or unladen at any other place than is by this 
act directed, under the penalty of seizure and forfeiture 
of all such vessels, and of the goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, brought in, landed or unladen, ín any other 
manner. And all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
brought into the United States by land, contrary to this 
act, shall be forfeited, together with the carriages, 
horses, and oxen, that shall be employed in conveying 
the same; provided nothing herein shall be construed 
to extend to household furniture and clothing, belong- 
ing to any person or persons actually removing into 
any part of the United States, for the purpose of be- 
coming an inhabitant or inhabitants thereof. 
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This principle, Mr. Eppes said, was precisely | down, and yet he believed that none of the dis- 
the same with that now proposed. The section | tress had been felt from that law which gentlemen 
was not now in force, but other provisions were seemed to apprehend from this law. A 
substituted in its place. Mr. E. quoted several} Mr. LIVERMORE thought this section, and, in- 
other parts of laws, in which was given to the | deed, the whole bill, could not be understood by 
collectors a power to search all rafts, boats, car- | gentlemen, or there’ could be no difference of 
riages, and to stop them when suspected, &c., and | opinion on the subject. The bill, indeed, had 
in which vessels going from one port to another, | been very essentially altered since it came from 
of the same State, were compelled to take clear- | the Senate ; for; before it was amended, it con- 
ances, or give bond and security, &c.; and per- | tained a provision by which a collector, who had 
sons carrying property, even overland, were re-| any particular hatred to any man, might go with 
quired to give security. And yet, said Mr. E., a band of soldiers and seize his property. : 
when we now propose to give the same power in| Mr. EPPES denied that the bill had contained 
the very same words, we are told that we are 


any such provision. 
violating the Constitution and destroying the} Mr. Livermore said that the collector was au- 
rights of the citizen! The Constitution, he said, thorized to seize property when he believed it in- 
had wisely provided that the citizen should be | tended for exportation, not confining the right of 
secure in his person and property. But if a man’s | seizure to any particular limits, were: it not for 
property were to, be found under such circum- the amendment made by the House. If money 
stances. as to authorize a belief that he intended | had been accumulated in a bank, Mr. L. said 


| 
to violate a law of the United States, was it an| that it might have been seized under a pretence 
infraction of the right of the citizen to compel | of a suspicion that it was intended for exporta- 
him ‘to give bond that he will not? The very|tion. And, as the bill now stood, suppose a man 
gentlemen themselves who raised this outery, had travelling from this place to Baltimore, which is 
passed laws stronger than this. He was against | an exporting place, having with him in his car- 
the amendment proposed, because it authorized | riage or vehicle a sum of money, it would be in 
no seizures in any situation in which property | the power of any person to seize 1t, saying thatit 
would not be liable to seizure for infraction of the | was intended for exportation, and keep it until he 
present revenue laws. had been able to procure security for its retention 
Mr. Dana could not subscribe to the opinion | in the United States. What would be the conse- 
of the gentleman from Virginia, that the princi-| quence if this power should be tyrannically exer- 
les of this bill were recognised in the revenue | cised 2 Why, the revenue officer might be sued 
aws. He said he would enter into no examina- | for damages, &c. Mr. L. made some observations 
tion of the question, whether an embargo, laid | on the subject of the process in this case, &c. He 
indefinitely without limitation of time, was Con- | considered this bill as vesting arbitrary powers in 
stitutional or not? But he objected to this part| the Executive, and oppressive to the citizen. 
of the bill, that it authorized the officers of the j This, he said, was the way in which all countries 
United: States to seize property to which the] had lost their liberties, by gradual assumptions 
United States had no claim. In every case where | and delegations -of powers. Rome had not es- 
property became forfeited in consequence of a tablished a dictatorship in a day; gradual ap- 
contravention of the law, that property might,| proaches were always made to despotism. He 
without violating general principles, be seized by | said he should vote against the amendment and 
the officers acting for the public. The act of sei- | against the bill, because he did believe, if passed, 
zure brings it. before the court, and, if ascertained | that it would be subversive of the liberties of the 
to-be forfeited, it is immediately liable to confis- 


: people of the United States. 
cation. This was not the case in the present bill,} Mr. Eppes said, that the gentleman from Mas- 
for the person whose property was seized was 


sachusests must have lately taken a trip to the 
permitted to.have it again on giving security for | island of Tribnia, described by Dean Swift, and 
its value. "The very idea of a man’s regaining received some instructions from the artists who 
his. property on giving security was incompatible | were so dexterous in finding out hidden mean- 
with the seizure of goods as forfeited. The sus- ings in words, for instance, that a flock of geese 
picion of an intent to evade the law could be no | signified a Senate, a buzzard a Prime Minister, 
ground for seizure. In the case of the revenue 


&c., because he had given meanings to the bill 
laws, the very fact of goods being found within | which could not be justified by the language of 
the lines, not having paid duty, was, ipso facto, 


the bill, or fairly inferred from it. The bill as 
evidence of their being forfeited, transferred the | sent from the Senate, Mr. E. said, did not author- 
property to the use of the United States, and | ize any such seizure 5 and he asked the gentle- 
made it liable to seizure. On this ground, there- | man from Massachusetts, as a lawyer, whether 
fore, he thought the part which was moved to be | any collector would dare to violate the Constitu- 
Stricken out was wholly unwarranted. 


tion by attempting to search a house without a 
` Mi. D. R. Wittiams suggested a modification | warrant 2 The gentleman knew that he could 
of the amendment, which, he believed, would 


not; that law could not give such a power. The 
satisfy the fastidiousness (for so he was compel- gentleman had told them that Roman liberty had 
led to call it) of the gentleman from Connecticut. | not been destroyed at once. If they looked into 
He observed that it used to be penal for a man 


Roman history they would find that Rome was 
eyen to move any part of his property after sun- 
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once saved by the braying of an ass; that the 
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cackling of geese once saved the Capitol; that 
the conspiracy of Catiline had been betrayed by 
a woman. These were remarkable circumstances, 
but had no more connexion with the question 
than. the gentleman’s case of the dictatorship. 
Mr. E. said when he saw gentlemen supporting 
objections, like the gentleman from Connecticut, 
(Mr. Pirxin,) he could meet and respect them, 
but when he heard a gentleman say that, by the 
bill, an officer could violate a private sanctuary ; 
when he looked into the law, and found no such 
provision, he could not treat his observations with 
attention. 

Mr. Livermor: said, that the gentleman could 
not have understoed him as alluding to the bill 
as it now stood, but as it had come from the 
Senate. The gentleman had asked him, as a 
lawyer, whether a man could enter a house with- 
out a warrant, and seize property ? He could not, 
by virtue of a law, and why? Because the Con- 
stitution would prevent. him. But this did not 
take away the impropriety of passing such a law. 
He did not believe that the courts of justice had 
become so corrupt, or would display such a vile 
submission to any authority as to submit to carr 
into effect a law which was unconstitutional. 
He said that he attributed no wrong intention to 
gentlemen ; but he conceived it possible that their 
feelings might hide from them the true construc- 
tion of the law. He warned gentlemen against 
it. Gentlemen might talk about asses and geese, 
for he supposed the gentleman meant to be severe 
upon him; if so, he would return the compli- 
ment. 

Mr. Erres said, he had not applied the obser- 
vation to any one; if there was any application 
in the case, the gentleman had certainly taken it 
to himself. : 

Mr. Livermors said, he had expressed no opin- 
ions but such as were founded on mature reflec- 
ion. 

After some remarks, in explanation, from Mr. 
Dana, 

The question on Mr. Prrxin’s amendment was 
taken, and it was negatived—yeas 41, nays 51, as 
follows: 

Yxras—Ezekiel Bacon, Martin Chittenden, John 
Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, junior, 
Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, Barent Gardenier, 
Francis Gardner, Charles Goldsborough, John Harris, 
Robert Jenkins, Joseph Lewis, junior, Matthew Lyon, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, 
William Milnor, John Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas Newbold, Wilson Cary 
Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, junior, Josiah Quincy, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, John Russell, Richard Stanford, 
Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter 
Swart, Samuel Taggart, Johnu Thompson, James I. 
Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Jesse Wharton, David R. 
Williams, and Nathan Wilson. 

Naxs—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, junior, Joseph Barker, William W. Bibb, Wil- 
liam Blackledge, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John 
Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Cal- 
houn, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, John 
Clopton, Orchard Cook, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, 


Joseph Desha, John W. Eppes, William Findley, Me- 
shack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, junior, Isaiah L. 
Green, John Heister, James Holland, David Holmes, 
Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Walter Jones, John 
Lambert.’ Daniel Montgomery, junior, Nicholas R. 
Moore, John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newton, 
John Porter, John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, 
Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John 
Smith, John Taylor, Daniel C. Verplanck, Robert 
Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, and Alexander Wilson. 


Mr. Sturees moved to amend the last section 
by striking out the term of limitation of the law 
to the duration of the embargo, and inserting as 
the period to which this bill should expire, “ the 
first day of June next.” 

Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL observed that although 
he was decidedly opposed to this motion, he wish- 
ed it not to be understood that, long before the 
first of June, he might not be willing to adopt a 
stronger measure, if no change of our situation 
took place. 

The question was then taken on striking out 
the words in the bill, to make room for the 
amendments, and lost—yeas 27, nays 75, as fol- 
lows: 


Yeas—Epaphroditus Champion, Orchard Cook, 
John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, James Elliot, Wil- 
liam Ely, Barent Gardenicr, Francis Gardner, Charles 
Goldsborough, John Harris, Richard Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, Joseph Lewis, junior, Matthew Lyon, Josiah 
Masters, William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon 
S. Mumford, Timothy Pitkin, junior, Josiah Quincy, 
William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart; 
Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, Nicholas Van 
Dyke, and Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, junior, Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph 
Barker, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, junior, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John 
Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Cal- 
houn, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, John 
Clopton, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jun., 
Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, James Holland, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Dan- 
iel Ilsley, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, John 
Lambert, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Daniel 
Montgomery, junior, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. 
Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Mor- 
row, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas New- 
ton, Wilson C. Nicholos, John Porter, John Pugh, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah 
K. Smith, John Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stan- 
ford, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Rob- 
ert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard 
Winn. 

Mr. Srurcss’s amendment, of course, fell with 
He 

Mr. Srurces then offered the following, as a 
new section to the bill: 

“ And be tt further enacted, That this act, and the 
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act laying an embargo, and the laws supplementary to 
it, be repealed on the fourth of March next.” > 

Mr. Coox moved to adjourn—ayes 26. 

Mr. Biount said he was not prepared to say 
‘that there might not be a time when the embar- 
go ought to be removed, even if our difficulties 
were not removed; but he was certain that, 
whenever it was removed, some other measure 
must be adopted. He moved, as an amendment 
to the gentleman’s motion, the following: “and 
‘that, from and after the fourth day of March 
‘next, it shall be lawful for the President of the 
t United States to issue letters of marque and re- 
‘prisal to’such citizens of the United States as 
‘shall apply for them against the nations having 
‘edicts in force violating the lawful commerce 
‘of the United States.” 

Mr. Livermore said, it was true that the Con- 
gress of the United States had the power of de- 
claring war; but he did not know that they could 
delegate the power to the President of the Uni- 
ted States. He said he was not surprised at it; 
for they seemed to have arrived at a period when 
they should choose a Dictator, and vest him with 
the power of life and death. l 

Mr. Eppes said that the gentleman from North 
Carolina had expressed clearly his idea; that he 
was not prepared to vote on the amendment of 
Mr. Sturces, and merely meant to express his 
idea that, if the embargo was taken off at this 
moment, letters of marque ought to be granted. 
In this opinion Mr. E. coincided with him ex- 
actly. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
LiverMore) did not pretend to say that Con- 
gress had not the power to issue letters of marque 
and reprisal. Who, then, said he, is to si 


gn 
them? Our Speaker? No, sir; most probably , 


the Executive, to whom the gentleman is so ten- 
der ‘of granting power. I shall vote for the 
amendment of the gentleman from North . Caro- 
` lina, but do not consider it.as pledging me to vote 
for the whole section of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, (Mr.Srurags,) as proposed to be amend- 
ed; though I will not say that on the fourth of 
March it might not be proper to do so. 
_Mr. Buiount said, I rise to correct an impres- 
sion which seems to exist in the minds of some 
gentlemen, that I am desirous of going imme- 
diately to war. I can truly say, that no man in 
this House is- less desirous of going to war at this 
time than Iam. In voting for the embargo, I 
was actuated by a desire to avert that evil; and 
I have and shall continue to vote for its continu- 
ance, because I still believe it will avert it, if, in- 
deed, it be avertible. Lintroduced the amend- 
ment to the ameadment now under consideration 
to show my opinion that the-injuries we have re- 
ceived cannot be submitted to, and that if the 
embargo is abandoned before those injuries are 
redressed, we must necessarily resort to war. I 
shall vote for the amendment and against the sec- 
tion as amended. 
He then amended his amendment by inserting 
the words “and neutral rights” after the word 
* commerce.” 


easy to discover what was the object of the 
gentleman from Connectieut—to call the. yeas 
and nays, on one question or other, till the empty 
seats on his side of the House were filled, and 
then they would not get the question. He 
was sorry that the gentleman from North Caro: 
lina had made an object so unimportant as im- 
portant as he did. He really wished that he 
would withdraw his.amendment. Every con- 
sideration of policy was against its being decided 
to-night. i Sa K 

Mr. Sturges assured the gentleman from South 
Carolina that he had no chicanery in his nature; 
his only object was to obtain a direct decision of 
the question. He disclaimed the motive attribut- 
ed to.him. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson said, if the gentleman from 
Connecticut intended to vote for his own amend~ 
ment, he must certainly vote for that of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Biount withdrew his amendment, with a 
declaration that, if Mr. Sturces’s amendment 
were adopted, he should move itas a new section. 

After some observations from Mr. Quincy in 
favor of, and Mr. Macon against the new section 
proposed— l 

Mr. CoLperer moved to adjourn—yeas. 25, 
nays 68. 

Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL opposed the resolution, 
in a speech of a few minutes. 

Mr. Dana spoke about an hour in favor of it. 

Mr. Macon spoke in reply for half an hour. 

Mr. Lyon spoke in favor of the amendments 
about twenty minutes. 

Mr. SmıLie spoke in reply about the same time. 

Mr. Sranrorp moved to adjourn—yeas 26. 

Mr. Livermore spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment, and in reply to Mr. Smug, about twenty 
minutes. : : 

Mr. Masters.—Mr. Speaker, I perceive that the 
friends of the embargo are all mustered and mar- 
shalled for duty this night. They make so fine 
an appearance, there is no doubt of victory on their 
side. Nevertheless, I am determined to raise my 
arm and my voice against it, and in favor of the 
repeal. I hope the debate will be continued with 
all the temper and impartiality. that the. import- 
ance of the subject requires. I.do not wish to 
speak disrespectfully of the measure, but must beg 
the indulgence of speaking to it with freedom, 

Weare again called upon for a substitute for 
the embargo. There are but.three ways to be 
pursued: repeal your embargo laws in the whole, 
repeal them in part, or make war. The substi- 
tute I propose, is, to repeal the embargo laws as 
to those Powers who are friendly, and suffer your 
vessels to arm on the defensive. This course has 
this pre-eminent recommendation, of avoiding the 
supposed submission on the one hand, and the ca- 
lamities and horrors of war, with all its attendant 
miseries on the other. 

Let it be recollected, that this course will ena- 
ble us, in some degree, to increase our commercial 
resources. Open trade with those countries who 
are friendly will lead to enterprise far more ex- 


Mr. Davin R. Wiuiiams said it was very ‘tensive than we can foresee, and far beyond our 
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depth. If this course is viewed with calm, dis-| We have the best of experience to show how 


passionate, and sober investigation, I yet hope it 
will be adopted by the House. 

Commerce is. blended with our customs and 
manners, and. is our right. Let it not be swept 
away, anda Chinese policy substituted in its place. 
Because,Great Britain and Fracce insult you, are 
you to prohibit all intercourse with the rest of the 
world? Commerce is one of the blessings which 
flows ‘from a good government; which opens the 
way to many other improvements—to the intro- 
duction of arts, of industry, of all the virtues and 
sweets of civil life. Can industry, can wealth, 
can civilization, increase among the great bulk of 
the people, without commerce? If you repeal 
the embargo in part, it will open our markets, and 
give the merchants the use of their capital, and 
considerably increase the strength of the country, 
by diffusing the gold and silver of Mexico. It 
will give life to the operation of commerce and 
all the improvements of agriculture, and, above 
all other considerations, it will give quiet and 
internal repose. 

The legal power of government is the guardian 
of all privileges and rights: that guardian can- 
not be supported without the respect and rever- 
‘ence of the people. Allegiance’ is tied to protec- 
tion: if you deprive the-citizens of the benefit of 
protection, you dissolve their allegiance. 

One of the greatest advantages upon which 
our public welfare and strength particularly de- 
pend, is the union of the States, and a spirit. of 
concord. The embargo has a strong and mani- 
fest tendency to break the ties of mutual interest 
which bind and knit us together, and to raise ani- 
mosities, jealousies, and deadly feuds. Follow 
not a delusion that may lead to destruction. Do 
not drive your citizens to madness by your ill- 
timed measures. Do not quarrel with yourselves. 

All classes of mén are subordinate to the great 
laws of society—to the good order, the peace and 
safety of the country. You must however re- 
member, that your power ought not to be exer- 
cised to the grievous inconvenience and detriment 
of the public. Despotic power, in matters of high 
government to the people, is oppression—is tyr- 
anny—wherever it exists. True liberty and good 
government are inseparably connected. Anar- 
chy is not liberty ; despotism is not government. 
It is in dispensing justice—in protecting the rights 
and redressing the wrongs of the people—that 
republican authority best appears to the citizen, 
and excites his veneration and esteem. When 
relieved by its care and protected by its power, 
peace and security will follow. 

The coercive and Chinese doctrine of the em- 
bargo is false, shallow, and more absurd than the 
most pestilent theories that were ever engendered 
by the confused imagination of man—is hostile 
to the real interest of this country, to national 
and individual prosperity—and has become one 
of the greatest scourges this country ever was 
oppressed with. It was founded on erroneous 
principles, which is a sufficient reason for its re- 
peal. The idea of coercion is the most contempt- 
ible idea that ever entered into the head of man. 


feeble the embargo is, and how inadequate in 
practice to the great object of coercion. 

In contemplating on your embargo and non- 
intereourse as coercive weapons; the trade of 
Great Britain to extensive colonies; to Spain and 
Portugal, with Spanish and Portuguese Ameri- 
ca; the successes of the British naval force over 
every sea; the general increase of their power 
and the extension of their commerce, are events 
which must be taken into consideration. 

Great Britain says you shall not trade to France, 
and France says you shall not trade to Great Brit- 
ain. We say,.agreed, and pawn our commerce 
to fulfil the promise. This withdrawing from the 
ocean isacriminal surrender of our national honor; 
itis in reality a disgraceful, base, and abject surren- 
der of that rank which we are entitled to among 
nations. A right to navigate the ocean, and open 
our ports for exports, is a sentiment in the heart 
of every American—a law beyond any statute. 

Can any man, looking at human nature as it is, 
contend that your laws cannot be evaded? Will 
you keep open the door to inroads, to clamor, to 
evasion of the law, under the false and imposing 
color of coercion? It often happens that one error 
in government begets another. If you continue 
your system, you add error to error. Your meas- 
ures will give joy to Great Britain and France ; 
and your late election has terminated according 
to their views and interests. Great Britain and 
France will soon know that we have got under 
the same Administration for four years to come, 
that have for four years back submitted to all the 
insults,aggressions, and indignities, that they could 
heap upon us—an Administration that often made 
great blusterings, but never dared venture any- 
thing but proclamations. Although I respect the 
Executive and his Administration for their pure 
intentions to preserve neutrality and the blessings 
of peace, I believe, instead of building imaginary 
castles, it would have been more wise in due sea- 
son to have fortified our ports and harbors, and 
built heavy ships of war. Can we expect that 
our embargo and non-intercourse will be regarded 
any more than our gunboats and paper threats? 
Can we gain satisfaction, as to any one point, by 
our system? No, sir. The belligerents will ex- 
pect us to continue our paper warfare and negoti- 
ations, and in the meantime encroach upon our 
rights, and keep us from the ocean, by our ‘sub- 
mission. 

Let gentlemen say what they will, no oratory 
can persuade me that your paper war, your gun- 
boat war, your embargo war, will not be defeated. 
Repeal your embargo in whole, or in part, and 
have an armed commerce. It is my earnest wish 
that this amendment should be confirmed with 
the most marked and decided approbation of every 
member. : 

Are all our advantages which may be derived 
from the export of our produce; are all our ad- 
vantages to be derived from an increase of national 
wealth, to be retarded by a continuance of the 
embargo, and by the distractions and divisions of 
party—by the blind zeal and frenzy of prejudice? 
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stability and security to some system. It appears | revolution, in order to prove the dangerous con- 
to me the middle course is the most wise. If | sequences of an association ; when 
there is anything which should appear defective,| The Speaker remarked that the question was 
it will become, in consequence, a duty to point | not war,and deelared him outoforder. To which 
out that defect, so that it may be remedied. Mr. Masters replied, if he could not have his 
The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Camp-| own way in the debate, Mr. Speaker might de- 
BELL) tells us, “The embargo is the oaly efficient | cide the question before the House himself, and 
measure we have taken; and if it does not soon | he should not appeal from the decision.] ’ 
answer the purpose, we must have war.” Hea-| Mr. ELLIOT rose and commenced a.speech in, 
ven forbid, that the fatal alternative should be | favor.of the resolution. Before he had been speak- 
decided in favor of that gentleman, or in favor of | ing many minutes, he was called to order by Mr, 
his embargo! The honorable gentleman appears | J. G. Jackson. i. ae 
to go upon the idea that there isan unalterable} The Speaker decided that he was notin order. 
enmity between Great Britain and the United} Mr. Garpenier appealed from his. decision, 
States; which is to suppose an eternal malice in | which was confirmed by a large majority. 
the original frame of man, and that there can be| Mr. Extror proceeded in reading through the 
no such thing-as a friendly intercourse between | documents communicated this session. He was 
the two nations. repeatedly called to order, but the Speaker uni- 
The gentleman’s position, then, will bring us| formly decided that, if the gentleman chose to 
to war. Will you pluck the gilded feathers and | make any pampblet or book a part of his specch, 
olive branch of peace from the American eagle, | keeping to the question, he had a right to do so. 
which may gripe and pierce with her talons the | He was afterward called to order by the SPEAKER, 
liberties of this country? Before wise and good | when giving an account of his political life, and 
men draw the sword, they consider whether the | the regret he felt at some votes which he had 
war in which they are going to engage be practi- | given, He concluded his remarks a little after 
cable or necessary, and what they are going to get. | twelve o’clock. 
We have so little to get and so much to lose bya | The Clerk then proceeded to call the yeas and 
war, that nothing but the last necessity can induce | nays on theamendment. After the first member 
me to abandon pacific measures, which ought to|on the list had answered, a member rising to 
be the object of this commercial and agricultural | speak, eee 
country. A few years more of tranguillity, with | The SPEAKER observed that it was not in order 
our various climate and rich soil, will render the | to debate the question, after the first member 
United States the most envied spot in the world, if | called had answered. ae 
we are not embargoed, and embargued to destruc- | Mr. Ranpoupu appealed from his decision, af- 
tion. i firming, at the same time, that the member who 
The belligerents refuse to rescind their edicts. | had answered was not in hisseatat the time. 
This can be no reason for our declaring war, un-| After some little altercation, the Speaker’s de- 
less we have a chance, at least, of obtaining by | cision was confirmed by the House—yeas 99, nays 
war what we demand. If we go to war against | 10, as follows: ; : 
them without any such chance, we shall forfeit) Ys1.s—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
all pretence to the character of being a wise and | Alston, junior, Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph 
cautious people. I will go as far as any member | Barker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
in defensive measures, and preparation to meet | Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam 
future events. I hold it a sound maxim, in times | Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, 
like the present, to be prepared for war. Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Epaphroditus 
If you go to war with both belligerents, the col- | Champion, Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, John 
lision will be with Great Britain; and the conse- | Clopton, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, John Daven- 
quence will be, that France and America will port, jun., Joseph Desha, James Elliot, William Ely, 
be united in the same object. Although this | John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Me- 
Government and nation may not intend it, such | Shack Pronkiii; Thomos ahelson: Jun., C 
will be the eventual operation. The Emperor of borough, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, 


; : James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard 
France has A R R A Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, John G. Jackson, 
youassoctate with H rance, (nis epubile 1s pawned | Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, 


to French influence. If ever our unthinking pol- | Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, Philip B. Key, William 
icy—the overbearing power of prejudice and pas- Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Nathaniel Macon, Robert 
sion—shall produce that fatal consequence, the | Marion, Josiah Masters, William Milnor, Daniel Mont- 
melancholy moment will be too late to be per- | gomery, jun., John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
ceived and remedied. Such are my sentiments. | Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jon- 
I am not afraid to avow them in the presence of ! athan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, 
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olas, Timothy Pitkin, junior, John Porter, John Rea 
of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, 


Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford,. 


William Stedman, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Pe- 
ter Swart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, James I. 
Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander 
Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

WNays—Barent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, James 
M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, Joseph Lewis, junior, Ed- 
ward St. Loe Livermore, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Quin- 
cy, John Randolph, and Lewis B. Sturges. 


The question was then finally taken on Mr. 
Srurces’s amendment—yeas 35, nays 81, as 
follows: 

VYeas—Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Daven- 
port, junior, James Elliot, William Ely, Barent Garde- 
nier, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Charles 
Goldsborough, Edwin Gray, John Harris, Richard Jack- 
son, Robert Jenkins, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, jr., 
Edward St. Loe Livermore, Matthew Lyon, Josiah 
Masters, William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Timo- 
thy. Pitkin, junior, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, John 
Russell, James Sloan, William Stedman, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez 
Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
and ‘Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, junior, Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, junior, Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, Jo- 
seph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, Jobn W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, 
Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, junior, Isaiah L. 
Green, John Heister, James Holland, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, 
John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, 
Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Daniel Montgome- 
ry, junior, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gur- 
don. S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Samuel Shaw, John Smilic, Jedediah K. Smith, John 
Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stan- 
ford, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Peter Swart, John 
Taylor, John Thompson, George M. Troup, James I. 
Van Alen, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Rob- 
ert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard 
‘Winn. 

The question recurring on the bill’s going toa 
third reading— 

Mr. Sturges said: Mr. Speaker, it is with ex- 
treme regret that I rise to trouble the House at 
this late hour of the night. Gentlemen will bear 
me witness that I rarely take up the time upon 
subjects which come under our consideration. 


Sir, I am willing, generally, to sit silent, and hear 
those who are in the habit of discussing ques- 
tions; and my principal ambition as a member 
of this House, is, to give a correct vote. 

Of so interesting a nature, however, in my ap- 
prehension, are many of the provisions of this 
bill, as respects the civil rights of the citizen, that 
I feel it my duty to state my objections before it 
passes, and I also know this is the case with sev- 
eral of my friends. Sir, owing to a decision of 
the chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
when this bill was before that Committee, we 
have bad no opportunity to do this. I do, with 
the most perfect sincerity, assure gentlemen of 
the majority—if I know my own heart and the 
disposition of my friends—there is no desire to 
protract this debate unreasonably, or to keep gen- 
tlemen here to an unseasonable hour of the night. 
l hope we shall be indulged with another day 
before the final vote is taken. I, therefore, move 
that the House now adjourn, and call for the 
yeas and nays upon this question. 

The yeas and nays were accordingly taken, and 
it was decided in the negative—yeas 35, nays 79, 
as follows: 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, junior, James Elliot, William Ely, 
Francis Gardner, Charles Goldsborough, Edwin Gray, 
John Harris, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Philip 
B. Key, Joseph Lewis, junior, Edward St. Loe Liver- 
more, Matthew Lyon, John Morrow, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, junior, Josiah Quincy, John 
Randolph, John Russell, James Sloan, Richard Stan- 
ford, William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, 
Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Thomp- 
son, Jabez Upham, Nicholas Van Dyke, and Killian K. 
Van Rensselaer. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, junior, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John 
Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Cal- 
houn, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, John 
Clopton, Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Me- 
shack Franklin, Barent Gardenier, James M. Garnett, 
Thomas Gholson, junior, Isaiah L. Green, John Heis- 
ter, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, John G. Jackson, 
Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, 
William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Nathaniel Macon, 
Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, Daniel Montgomery, 
junior, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger 
Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson 
C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias 
Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smi- 
lic, Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry South- 
ard, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, John Taylor, Geo. 
M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander 
Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

The former question again having been stated 
by the Speaker, Mr. Srurces rose and addressed 
the Chair, as follows: 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope and trust it will never 
be recorded upon the journals of this House that 
permission is granted to read this bill a third 
time. Sir, if this bill shall pass into a law, your 
coasting trade will thereby be rendered worthless. 
If the powers and authorities proposed by this 
pill to be vested in the President of the United 
States and the coilectors, shall be vested in them, 
your coasting trade will not only be rendered 
worthless, but will, in all probability, be entirely 
destroyed. If this bill shall pass, your Constitu- 
tion will thereby be violated. If it shall go into 
operation, according to its letter and spirit, the 
civil liberties of this people will be prostrated ; 
the chains of slavery will be rivetted upon them, 
so far as the enacting of bills, and an attempt to 
execute those of such a character, can produce 
those effects. l 

At this late hour, I shall not detain the House 
by reading to them, at large, the very objectiona- 
ble sections of this bill.. 1 shall endeavor, faith- 
fully, to present a correct summary of them, so 
far as it is necessary for the argument I propose 
to offer; and. if I am incorrect, I hope gentlemen 
will point out to me my mistakes or omissions. 

I say, sir, the second, third, and fourth sections 
of this bill, will not only render the coasting 
trade not worth pursuing, but will totally annihi- 
late it. What is the purport of them? The sec- 
ond and fourth sections provide, that no specie or 
goods, wares, or merchandise, either of domestic 
or foreign growth, produce, or manufacture, shall 
be put on ‘board any ship, vessel, or boat of any 
description whatever, except by permission of the 
collector, and under the inspection of the proper 
revenue officer; nor then, unless a bond has been 
given by the owner, &c., to the amount of six 
‘times the value of the vessel, and cargo; nor 
then, in case the collector shall think there is an 
intention. to evade the embargo laws, except on 
board of vessels employed in bays, rivers, sounds, 
or lakes; norin vessels of the latter description, 
unless a general permission is granted to them by 
virtue of directions and instructions from the 
President; nor then, if the collector shall suppose 
there is danger of evading said laws; nor then, 
unless.a bond has been given by the owner, &c., 
to the amount of three hundred dollars for each 
ton of the vessel. So that, these two sections 
put it in the power of the President and collect- 
ors to stop this trade entirely. Indeed, in the 
‘last resort, it vests this power solely in the col- 
lectors; for finally, they are, at their discretion, 
to say and determine, as respects both description 
of coasters, whether there is an intention of evad- 
ing these laws. But the third section may, in 
some of our large seaports, be still more oppres- 
sive. This section provides, that the owner, &c., 
of any ship, vessel, &c., as described in the sec- 
ond section, which may, at the time when notice 
of this act shall be received, &c., be laden in 
whole or in part, shall, on notice given by the 
collector, either discharge such cargo within ten 
days, or give bond for the discharge of the same 
within three days, on penalty of forfeiting the ves- 


discharge of such vessels; for the same causes, 
they may refuse permission to load as mentioned 
in the preceding section. Sir, E am credibly in- 
formed, there are some instances now in New 
York where rich and valuable cargoes are de- 
posited in vessels lying in that port for safe-keep- 
ing, instead of putting them into warehouses, and 
that such cargoes and vessels are worth $250,000, 
If, according. to the requirement of this section, 
the collector shall order such cargoes ‘to be res 
landed, the bond which must be given will amount 
toa million and a half of dollars. No’ merchant 
can procure a bond to such an amount, or if he 
could, no man will ask his neighbors, to lend his 
name as surety for such a sum. .A common 
coaster of ninety tons, employed only in bays, 
rivers, &c., will be obliged to procure bonds to 
the amount of $27,000. Sir, these requisitions 
will be intolerably oppressive upon the merchant. 
If you really mean to destroy the coasting trade, 
do it directly—say it explicitly —do not. effect, in 
this disguised manner, what you know that you 
cannot consistently with the Constitution. Sir, 
you cannot, without a violation of the Constitu- 
tional rights of the people, prevent them from 
carrying their property from one to another part 
of the same State, or from one State to another 
State, by water, any more than you can by land. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I do consider these oppressive 
encroachments upon the rights of property as of 
minor consideration; as nothing, compared with 
the provisions of some other sections of this bill. 
I refer to the ninth, tenth, and eleventh. By these 
the collector shall, under such instructions and 
regulations of the President as he shall receive, 
with the aid of military force, seize any specie, 
produce, &c., when ke has reason to believe that 
they are intended for exportation, or they are in 
any manner apparently on their way towards the 
territories of a foreign nation, or the vicinity 
thereof; and the collectors are also empowered to 
hold and detain them, by the same military force, 
until bonds shall be given to land or.deliver them 
where the collectors shall direct, at any place 
from “whence” there is no danger, in the opinion 
of the collector, of their being exported. There 
is no limitation, sir, to. the most wanton exercise 
or abuse of his discretion. He may, with mili- 
tary force, stop any wagon, cart, sleigh, or any 
other carriage, apparently on their way to a for- 
eign country, or the vicinity thereof. And, how- 
ever wanton, abusive, or tortuous, may be his 
conduct in the exercise of this discretion, if a suit 
be brought against: him, acting in pursuance of 
his instructions, he may plead the general issue, 
and give this act and said instructions in evidence, 
as his justification and defence, And the only 
remedy or relief the person aggrieved has, is to 
petition the district judge, who is to hear and 
adjudge the case summarily, and who may order 
a restoration of the property upon certain condi- 
tions, or if he decrees against the petitioner, the 
collector shall be entitled to treble costs. Sir, in 
my apprehension, a more hideous exhibition of 
military despotism was never witnessed in any 
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carried into operation.. The military power in 
array against the civil—in opposition to the usual 
remedy provided for the injured citizen. The 
collector is bound to act under such instructions 
as he shall receive from the President. Are these 
instructions to be public or private? There is 
nothing in the bill which determines this ques- 
tion. It is presumable, as heretofore, they are to 
be private; in his pocket, known only to himself. 
Let me put the question to gentlemen. What 
may be the consequence? A collector comes 
with or without his military force, he shows no 
‘warrant, no instructions; he attempts to seize the 
property of acitizen; the citizen knows not whe- 
ther the collector acts by virtue of authority; the 
man whose property is thus attempted to be 
seized, defends; where is the law which would 
condemn him for any unhappy consequences 
which might ensue for his exercising the rights 
of a freeman, being ignorant whether the collec- 
tor has such an authority or not? 

By the ninth section, the collector is not to per- 
mit articles, which he shall seize, to be removed 
until bond with sufficient security shall be given 
for the landing or delivery of the same in some 
place in the States, whence, in the opinion of the 
collector, there shall be no danger of their being 
exported. By this section an owner of property 
may be obliged to remove his property fifty miles, 
or any other distance, as the collector shall direct, 
from a seaport into the interior. A person who 
has, for instance, a thousand bushels of wheat or 
salt lying in New York, may be obliged to re- 
move them to Albany. 

For all these acts of the collector, however 
wanton and vexatious, I have said the collector 
is to be completely justified. The tenth section 
provides that, if the collector is sued, he may 
plead the general issue, and give this act and in- 
structions, &c., of the President, in evidence for 
his justification and defence. When I first read 
this clause, although this phraseology is peculiar 
to this bill, I was inclined to believe it meant 
nothing more than to save the collector the neces- 
sity of pleading specially. But, sir, the provision 
that the aggrieved complaining party may peti- 
tion the district judge, convinces me that the fair 
construction of it is, that the plaintiff is not, under 
any.circumstances, however aggravated, to take 
anything by his suit. This opinion is confirmed 
by adverting to the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the chairman of the committee of 
the Senate, which letter was the foundation of 
this bill. The Secretary: says “vexatious suits 
‘are brought against collectors, which not only 
‘perplex faithful officers, but have the effect of 
‘intimidating others, and prevent energetic per- 
‘formances of their duties. The only provisions 
* which have occurred to me on that subject are 
£ to enable the collectors who may be sued, always 
£ to remove the cause before a court of the United 
* States.” &c. The fact then, is, the citizen is to 
be deprived of his remedy before a court and 
jury of his State against a collector, however 
wantonly he may abuse his authority. Sir, these 
instructions from the President, which are to 
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avail the collectors, essentially amount to a power 
in the President to dispense with the laws and 
the regular administration of justice in the re- 
spective States. You cannot, without a violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, deprive 
the citizen of his remedy before a court and jury 
of his State against a collector or any other off- 
cer of the United States, any more than you can 
against any other private citizen. If he brings 
his action of trespass or trover against a collec- 
tor, the defendant must be answerable in damages, 
unless he can show probable cause. It will be 
the right and duty of the State courts to disre- 
gard this provision of your bill. Even in Eng- 
land, sir, (whose Government gentlemen are so 
much in the habit of execrating,) the principle is 
the same. For several centuries no such dis- 
pensing power has been recognised to be vested 
in the King. There, also, a revenue officer is as 
much liable to a person aggrieved as any private 
man, unless he can show probable cause for the 
seizure. 

Sir, these seizures in carts, wagons, sleighs, or 
any other carriage, without warrant and without 
being obliged to show probable cause, and with- 
out oath or affirmation, are expressly contrary to 
the fourth article of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution, which says: “The right of the people 
“to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
‘ effects, against unreasonable searches and sei- 
t zures, shall not be violated ; and no warrant shall 
‘issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
‘oath or affirmation, and particularly describing 
‘ the place to be searched and the persons or things 
“to be seized.” Again, sir, this bill will be un- 
constitutional, in that it authorizes the employ- 
ment of the militia and other military force, by 
the President and his subordinate agents, before 
any insurrection or opposition to law has taken 
place. It is inconsistent with the principles of this 
Government to attempt, in the first instance, to 
execute laws, except through the mild medium of 
the civil power. 

The first article, eighth section, and fourteenth 
paragraph of the Constitution of the United 
States, provides, that “Congress may provide by 
‘law for calling forth the militia to execute the 
“laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
‘ repel invasions.” In conformity to the meaning 
and spirit of this provision, it is enacted by a law 
of the United States, passed the 28th February, 
1795, that wherever an opposition to your laws 
cannot be suppressed by the ordinary course of 
justice, or by the powers vested in the marshals 
by that act, then, and then only, the President 
may eall forth the militia for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I am bold to say, this bill cannot 
be executed. I pray I may not be misunderstood 
in this remark. Do I mean, sir, that there will 
be insurrections? No, sir, I trust and hope not. 
Sir, I shall conceive it my duty to be one of the 
first to discountenance and discourage them. The 
opposition to this bill will be peaceable, and, from 
its being peaceable, it will be irresistible. The 
public opinion wil! be against it, and you cannot 
execute a statute in a free country where the pub- 
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lic opinion is against it. It has been often said, 
that.this is a strong Government. I hope, sir, 
there is sufficient strength in this Government to 
carry into execution all Constitutional laws. But, 
sir, upon what does the strength of this Govern- 
ment depend? It consists in the good opinion, 
the attachment, and affections of the people; and 
note, sir, what I say, it will be a delicate experi- 
ment to try its strength in any other way. ; 

I challenge a justification of the principles of 
this bill from its friends. There is nothing simi- 
lar in your revenue laws, which the houorable 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Eppes) read to- 
day. Ihave not had time since to look at them, 
but my honorable colleague (Mr. Dana) has sat- 
isfactorily, to my mind, answered the: observa- 
tions of that gentleman. Sir, I shall detain the 
House no longer. I do hope and trust that there 
is sufficient virtue and patriotism to prevent the 
passage of this bill. If I should be disappointed, 
and it should- go into operation, according to my 
apprehensions, it. will be in vain hereafter to talk 
of civil liberty. . 

Mr. Suoan.—Mr. Speaker, I trust my uniform 
conduct, since I have been a member of this 
House, will exonerate me from the charge of tak- 
ing up time unnecessarily, for the purpose of 
making long speeches, No, Mr. Speaker ; I have 
heretotore been, and still am, governed by a sense 
of duty, and nothing short of an imperious sense 
of duty could induce me to rise at this late hour 
to express, in a few words, my abhorrence of the 
principle of the bill under consideration, which it 
is evident a majority of this House are determin- 
ed to pass before they adjourn. So imperious is 
.my present sense of duty, that not.even the charge 
of being “an old tory,’ —a refugee—a British 
agent—or under “ the influence of British gold,” 
[alluding to a declaration of Mr, Smiuiz’s, that 
the opposers of the embargo laws were compos- 
ed of such characters, }] can deter me from oppos- 
ing this bill, which I consider as aiming a deadly 
blow at the liberty of my country, and the inhe- 
rent and inalienable rights of my fellow-citizens, 
which I am determined to support, not only on 
this floor, but in all places, even to my latest 
breath. Before I proceed further, E think it my 
duty to say that J trust there are not two mem- 
bers within these walls capable of such language, 
or making so indiscriminate or unjust a charge 
as the one before mentioned, but that, with a sin- 
gle exception, I consider myself surrounded by 
gentlemen ! 

Mr. Speaker, the few days’ delay in calling up 
this bill produced in iny mind a comfortable hope 
that its advocates would have permitted it to per- 
ish in its embryon state, from a conviction that 
it is not only amphibious, but must, if brought to 
life and raised to maturity, be a mongrel, unnat- 
ural monster, boasting itself of being the offspring 
of liberty, whereas its nature and effect is entirely 
despotic and tyrannical. I cannot better express 
my detestation of the bill under consideration 
than by citing the language of a member in the 
minority, (Mr. Livineston,) when, under a for- 
mer Administration, the alien law was passed— 
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he declared that the mode of deciding the guilt 
or innocence of an accused: person. by ordeal or 
battle, practised formerly by-those nations which 
we term tyrannical and barbarous, compared with 
that law, was humane and just. Mr. Speaker, 
that law, compared with the ‘present bill under 
consideration, was, in my opinion, humane and 
just; and, in its probable effects upon the people 
of the United States, not more in comparison 
than a drop to the ocean. That law the Presi- ' 
dent was under no obligation to execute; nor 
have I ever heard of its being executed in a sin-" 
gle instance. This bill, if passed into a law, and 
the embargo is continued, I conceive the Presi- 
dent will consider it his duty*to enforce, in which 
case, our boasted civil liberty will be at an end, 
and a military despotism be raised upon its ruins! 

-I am grieved to see a determination in a ma- 
jority of this House, instead of relieving the dis- 
tress and sufferings of the people, to pass a law 
to silence their complaints with sharp pointed 
bayonets, and these under the direction of evena 
deputy collector, to whom a latitude as wide as 
his own opinion js given. aan 

The introduction of this bill, and the dreadful 
apprehension of its being passed into a law, and 
rigorously enjoined, has brought me, by anticipa- 
tion, into a state similar to one in days of old, 
(Jeremiah) who, when mourning for the deplor- 
able situation to which the folly of his people had 
reduced themselves, sought for some case similar, 
whereby he might comfort them. For a case 
similar to the present, in modern history, I have 
sought in vain; bowbeit, in ancient history,10th 
chapter of the 2d book of Chronicles, I find a 
case so perfectly applicable, as, in my opinion, to 
merit the serious attention of this House. There 
we find recorded that the children of Israel, con~ 
ceiving themselves aggrieved by the heavy bur- 
dens laid on them by Solomon in his latter days, 
applied to his son to ease them, in which case 
they would serve him. This his old experienced 
counsellors advised him to do; but those who were 
young and inexperienced advised him to answer 
them roughly, whose counsel he followed, return- 
ing for answer, that his little finger should be 
thicker than his father’s loins; and whereas his 
father had chastised them with whips, he would 
chastise them with scorpions. Last session we 
passed laws which have become too grievous for 
the people to bear; they have petitioned, and are 
anxiously looking to this session to remove that 
grievous burden; but, instead thereof, the bill 
about to be passed contemplates laying it heavier 
on. The application is too plain’ to need any 
elucidation, further than to remind the advocates 
of this bill that like causes ever have, and conse- 
quently ever will, produce like effects! 

Mr. Livermore said: Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme reluctance that I rise to make any obser- 
vations at this late, or rather early hour, [two 
o’clock, a. m.] and it is at all times a most un- 
pleasant-undertaking to make an address to those 
who appear to have prejudged the cause. But 
such is the importance of the occasion, and such 
the extraordinary nature of the bill about to be 
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passed, that I am not at liberty to sit still. 
my indispensable duty to expose its enormities, 
and some of the fatal consequences which must 
result to our country; should it become a law. 
As I wish not unnecessarily to detain the House, 
and.am desirous of a patient and candid hearing, 
I shall-endeavor to condense my argument, and 
consume as little time as the nature of the case 
will admit. 

It is a duty I owe to my constituents, to the 
part of the country I represent, to the Constitu- 

“tion, and civil liberty, to oppose the passage of 
this bill, and declare its enormities. 

I do not pretend to possess more patriotism, or 
a greater love for my country than other gentle- 
men; but at least I think I may safely contend 
to have as much as those gentlemen who have 
declared that this bill contains no despotic or un- 
constitutional principles ; nor contained such, as it 
came from the Senate, and before it was amended. 

Gentlemen have seemed alarmed at perceiving 
the despotic principles contained in this bill op- 
posed from the quarter whence the opposition 
came. Upon another occasion, an honorable gen- 
tleman declared it was “a miracle,” and that “he 
was almost persuaded to become a Christian.” 

But it is not by declarations like these, nor by 
angry invectives against any men, that we wish 
or-expect:to prevail, but by cool and dispassion- 
ate argument, addressed to the reason and under- 
standings of gentlemen, and by pointing out the 
evils attendant upon measures, that we expect to 
avert them. 

I agree that it is high time the people of the 
United States explicitly knew what is to be their 
fate, and what they are to expect from Congress 
at their present session. Is the embargo to be 
continued? Is the Chinese, or Terrapin system, 
as it is called, to be enforced? And iscommerce 
to be destroyed and wholly given up? The bill 
now under consideration, if it passes into a law, 
will establish the fact beyond all controversy. It 
is so effectual in its provisions, every avenue is so 
completely guarded, that if it can be obeyed and 
carried into effect in the manner contemplated, 
no man can ever leave the United: States and re- 
turn into it again with any degree of safety, and 
we should be in a short time, as to the rest of the 
world, completely isolated. Even the domestic 
commerce of the United States is laid under such 
restraints and embarrassments, is so much depend- 
ent on the will of a dictator, or those whom he 
may appoint to distribute his favors, that none but 
favorites can, with any degree of convenience, 
continue in its prosecution. 

In order that this system may be established 
and enforced beyond all possibility of evasion, 
the most. arbitrary, despotic powers, are confided 
to the dictator, that can well be given, except as 
to corporal punishment. Private rights are to be 
disregarded, private property invaded, the Con- 
stitution is to be prostrated, and liberty annihi- 
lated! These are very serious considerations, and 
lead to a variety of inquiries. Let us analyze 
this bill, and understand its true import and sig- 
nification ; and then consider whether we are pre- 
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pated to pass it; whether we are ready to sacrifice 
all we hold dear in society to gratify a vain de- 
sire of obtaining an object, in which we have no 
rational prospect of success; and from which, 
after another twelvemonth’s labor and sufferings, 
we shall be as distant as when we began. 

. Upon examining the first section of this bill. it 
will be found that no property whatever can be 
transported out of the United States, either by sea 
or land, of the most trifling value, without sub- 
jecting the owner to heavy penalties. The cloth- 
ing in his trunk or portmanteau, or the money in 
his purse, to defray his expenses, would subject 
him to prosecution. Even the intention is made 
criminal, and a man is liable to suffer for an in- 
choate act. This system puts an end to all for- 
eign commerce, or at least suspends it for an un- 
limited time, which amounts to the same thing. 
For, if nothing can be carried out, it follows that 
nothing can be brought in; as we cannot ration- 
ally suppose that foreigners will bring us their 
produce gratis. Here let us pause, and inquire 
whether Congress have the authority to act thus. 
The physical power they may have, but the legit- 
imate right is of a very different nature. As I 
cannot find the power delegated by the Consti- 
tution, I am disposed to deny the authority. It is 
a fundamental axiom of the Government of our 
country, that all power is derivative, and alone 
proceeds from the people, and what they have not 
given, either expressly or by necessary implica- 
lion, as expressive of their will and intention, is. 
retained by them. This ‘principle is expressly 
recognised and established by the ninth and tenth 
articles of the amendments of the Constitution, 

I was proceeding last evening (when I was in- 
terrupted for want of a quorum) in an argument 
against the authority contended for, and will not 
now detain the House hy a repetition of what E 
then advanced. [Mr. L.’s argument upon that oc- 
casion is here inserted.] It hasalready been stated 
byan honorable member, that the origin of the Fed- 
eral Constitution was commerce, our relations with 
foreign nations, or the rights of making war and 
peace, and treaties, and the debts of the United 
States, and revenue; it might be added, the rela- 
tion of each State with the others. And the Gov- 
ernment was accordingly made, or intended to be, 
a federative government, and not a consolidated 
one, by vesting all legislative powers in the gov- 
ernment of the Union. There is not a line or 
sentence in the Constitution of the United States, 
which manifests an intention of giving any other 
powers than those necessary for effectuating the 
objects I have mentioned. 

The letter of the 17th September, 1787, signed 
by General Wasnineron, as President of the 
Convention, is undeniable proof of this fact. He 
says: “The friends of our country have long seen 
‘and desired that the power of making war, and 
‘ peace, and treaties; that of levying money and 
‘regulating commerce, and correspondent execu- 
íf tive and judicial authorities, should be fully and 
‘ effectually vested in the General Government of 
‘the Union”—and the Federal Constitution was 
| made in conformity to these principles. The 
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eighth section of that instrument designates the 
powers of Congress, and the third article gives 
them an authority “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several Staies, 
and with the Indian tribes.” The seventeenth 
article of the same section gives the power of 
making laws necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution this power, and the other powers 
given in that section, and other powers vested in 
the Government of the United States. These 
are all the powers vested in Congress by the Con- 
stitution relative to commerce. 

From reading the Constitution, and attentively 
cousidering the articles to which I have referred, 
no man can possibly conceive that the people, 
when delegating the power to Congress of regu- 
lating commerce with foreign nations, contem- 
plated a state of things in which Congress would 
undertake to prohibit commerce altogether. We 
therefore cannot rationally expect to find an ex- 
press negative upon this head; but the fifth arti- 
cle is strongly an implied negative to the princi- 
ple; it reads thus: “No duty shall be laid upon 
articles exported from any State.” Congress, 
therefore, have not the power of laying a duty of 
one cent.upon articles exported, yet, by this bill, a 
right is assumed of prohibiting the exportation 
altogether. Congress cannot lay a duty of one 
cent per bale upon cotton exported, but it is con- 
tended that Congress can prohihit the exporta- 
tion of cotton. This appears to be a very unfair 
way of depriving people of their rights. Itisa 
method of reasoning neither just nor conclusive. 
“There is,” says Lord Bacon, “no torture more 
intolerable than the torture of laws”—and so to 
torture them as to make the people express a grant 
of power which they never intended, is palpably 
unjust. As it cannot be contended that the peo- 
ple, in adopting the Constitution, contemplated 
vesting in Congress the right of prohibiting for- 
eign commerce, or the exportation of articles both 
by sea and land, inasmuch as it would be the 
right of destroying the very objects of their asso- 
ciation, and of the particular rights and interests 
of those associated, and as it is expressly laid 
down, that the powers not given are reserved; 
the inquiry is, by what rule can Congress assume 
the right? The rule must be this, that it is 
thought expedient because of the expectation of 
beneficial results. It is conjectured that the 
United States may be greatly benefited, and that 


by these. measures we may acquire or obtain sat- | 
isfaction for injuries we have sustained, and secu- | 


rity for rights of which we are deprived. But 
the argument of expediency, when we are in- 
quiring into Constitutional powers, is wholly in- 
admissible; for, to admit this argument for one 
moment, there would be an end of delegation of 
power or derivative authority, an_end to written 
constitutions and limitation of Government; it 
would at once be resolved into expediency, discre- 
tion, and will, For the same power which to-day 
can say, you shall not export articles, because we 
wish to deprive certain nations of the benefit of 
receiving them, may say to-morrow, you shall 
not grow tobacco, cotton, or wheat—you shall not 


of those we wish to coerce; by the same rule 
which you say that we shall not sail ships, you 
may say, we shall not build them. 

By the same rule which you say, we shall not 
export our produce to countries in amity or at 
war with us, you may say we shall not raise the 
produce, or manufacture the articles we wish to 
export, or even raise or manufacture articles for 
the sustenance of ourselves and families; and, 
with like propriety, might the rule be extended 
to every transaction of human life. 

If you can adopt the rule of expediency for 
| your guide, you have passed the Rubicon, and, 
| like Cæsar, assumed the disposal of the liberties 
| of your country. 

And there appears to be no more propriety in 
contending for this power, than there would be 
under the eighth article of this section, that Con- 
gress have a right to prohibit authors and invent- 
| ors of science and useful arts from exercising their 
faculties, on the ground that they have the power 
of securing to them the right of ‘their writings 
and discourses; or, under the fifteenth article, 
| which gives the authority for regulating the mili- 
| tia, they should undertake to abolish the militia 
of each State. It may be observed here, that the 
same rule applies to the commerce between the 
States, and if Congress have the authority to de- 
stroy foreign commerce, they have the right of 
preventing its being pursued between the differ- 
ent States. The idea that the people would in- 
tentionally delegate this power to Congress, is 
contrary to every principle of reason, and that 
l they have done so without knowing it, is con- 
| trary to every principle of volition; andto con- 
| strue their grant to mean what they ‘never in- 
tended, is contrary to every principle of honesty 
and justice. The Constitution is in the place of 
divine command, and we have no power to en- 
large, or circumscribe it in the least. particle, 
though we might entertain the most serious opin- 
ion that infinite benefits might redound to our 
| constituents had we but the power of doing them 
| all the good our benevolence might dictate. ; 

If further evidence is neeessary of the power 
intended by the people to be delegated, and the 
old law maxim of “ what does not appear does not 
exist,” is insufficient, we may with propriety con- 
| sider, what could have been the opinion of the 
| people of different States in the Union, as result- 
ing from their peculiar circumstances and local 
situation, at the time of adopting the Constitu- 
tion. Upon a former occasion I took a view of 
i the benefits arising from commerce—that all our 
pleasures and conveniences, as well as power and 
riches, were in a great measure derived from 
commerce. And that, both in sickness and health, 
| we felt the benign influence of her bounty. That 
lall countries and climates, earth and seas, things 
animate and inanimate, vegetable and fossil, are 
made subservient to man through the means of 
commerce. 

Not only our bodily enjoyments are dependent 
upon-commerce, but our mental improvements 
also. The philosopher in his closet, the farmer 
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or planter upon his estate, the herdsman and me- 
chanic, the fisherman and adventurous mariner, 
derive their advantages from the same source, and 
are alike benefited with the merchant in his 
counting-house. Thesciences are cultivated, the 
mind is enlarged and improved, the manners are 
‘softened and polished, and man, from a rude, un- 
comfortable, unenlightened animal, becomes a 
cultivated, social and useful being, acquiring and 
receiving happiness himself, and communicating 
it to others. By commerce, a country grows rich 
and powerful; and, without it, would remain in- 
digent and weak, and even become so, in a short 
period, by altogether divesting itself of it, though 
‘ever so rich at the commencement. 

History affords us the most striking illustrations 

of these positions; of countries whose Govern- 
ment might be said to balance the world, and 
‘whose importance grew out of commerce, and 
was lost by its decline. But Jet us turn our atten- 
tion to objects with which we are more immedi- 
ately conversant. I mean the affairs of our own 
‘nation. What was the situation of the people of 
this country in 17872 A poor, defenceless, bank- 
rupt, and impotent people, without the ability to 
‘discharge our public or private debts, and scarcely 
possessing: strength enough to support a war with 
‘either the Algerinesor Indians. But, by adopting 
our present happy Constitution, (for it has hith- 
erto afforded us the means of obtaining happi- 
‘ness,).and by pursuing an advantageous com- 
merce, under the: auspices of a Government of 
men who well considered its inestimable advan- 
tages, we, in the short period of twenty years, 
have arisen to an ‘astonishing degree of wealth, 
and, if it had been so ditected, correspondent 
power. 

Acknowledged to be the second commercial 
nation in the world, and with most unbounded 
prospects of future wealth and happiness—what 
a strange reverse does the prospect of our affairs 
now present? Like a man inebriated with suc- 
cess, a check in his career drives him to commit 
suicide. The sages who formed the Constitution, 
and the people who adopted it, (at least a part of 
them,) well-understood this subject, and have so 
expressed their sentiments. 

It is, therefore, morally certain, that they did 
not contemplate a situation of affairs in which 
Congress would deliberate upon the necessity of 
destroying that commerce which was a principal 
cause of their association to regulate, and from 
which they expected to derive the means of re- 
lieving themselves from their embarrassments, 
and, as the event has shown, they did not miscal- 
culate. If, therefore, they did not think of it, it 
certainly follows, that they did not intend to in- 
vest Congress with the power, and consequently 
have not given it to them, and the most favora- 
ble point of view in which the subject can be 
placed by the gentlemen who contend for the 
principle, is, that it isa case omitted, and was 
not thought of, and this is sufficient to support my 
argument. 

It has been said that the embargo is not to be 
perpetual; that we do not intend it shall be so. 


I know not what is a perpetual law, if the em- 
bargolawsare not. Their duration depends upon 
no event; neither is any period limited for their 
expiration. They are perpetual as to our power, 
and that should be our only consideration, in this 
respect, in passing a law. The question should 
be, is this act such as we wish perpetual? If it 
is not, we betray the trust reposed in us by the 
Constitution. in making it so beyond the power 
of our control. It is not for us to say that the 
Jaw may be repealed if the Senate and President 
consent. The Constitution has made the differ- 
ent branches of the Legislature checks upon each 
other, and we are destroying these Constitutional 
checks by placing one branch at the merey of the 
other: and it would be a pcor apology to say, we 
hada confidence in the other branch, having once 
parted with our power over the subject, it is gone 
from us forever; every law is perpetual whose 
limitation is not in some way expressed in the 
act. 

I shall be told that there has been a judicial 
decision in favor of the constitutionality of the 
law ; that a district judge, after solernn argument, 
has judicially given an opinion. I respect the 
gentleman who gives the opinion, but I by no 
means subscribe to the correctness of the opinion 
given. Perhaps in his situation, as an admiralty 
judge of inferior jurisdiction, it was the correct 
course to execute the law, and leave it to the 
highest tribunal to decide upon the important 
question of its constitutionality,and it might have 
been as well if he had gone no further. But, in 
my situation, I take still higher ground; and al- 
though a decision of the Supreme Court would 
be a sufficient rule as a citizen for me to regulate 
my conduct as to the force and effect of the law, 
yet, as a legislator, I must judge for myself whe- 
ther the Constitution has given me the power to 
act or legislate upon the subject. I altogether 
condemn that sophistical way of reasoning by 
which a man derives power to himself, or pre- 
tends to derive it, by alleging it is the appendage 
of power specially granted, or arises by implica- 
tion from those granted; because he convinces 
himself by a fanciful argument it would be better 
for the people if it were so, when, at the same 
time, it appears that the grantor could not have 
had the case in view, but rather a case directly 
the contrary. If it would be fraudulent so to 
construe the power of attorney of an individual, 
what must be the case of the substitutes of the 
people in misconstruing the instrument of their 
authority, when the dearest rights of their consti- 
tuents are implicated? I feel no hesitation in 
saying, that had this thing heen contemplated by 
the people, or the system that is now endeavoring 
to be established, there never would have been a 
union of the States by civil compact; and lam 
compelled to say, I dread the consequences of a 
continuation of this pernicious system. 

But it has been endeavored to maintain the 
doctrine upon the principle that Congress have 
the power of making war and peace. It is pre- 
sumed that a discreet use will be made of this 
power, and when we ate at war with any nation, 
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ment, to raise the embargo as to them, provided 
they would revoke the orders of the 7th of Jan- 
vary, and 11th of November, as tous. It seems 
very strange that the British Government should 
not agree to a proposition of this nature, and so 
reasonable in itself—for, this must have been the 
necessary consequence of such an agreement, 
either that France must instantly have revoked 
her blockading decrees against England, or we 
must have had a war with France. To suppose, 
therefore, that England did not wish our friend- 
ship to them, and hostility to their enemies, is 
next to impossible with me, and, of itself, leads to 
a doubt of the reality. 

But, upon a fair examination, the authority 
given to Mr. Pinkney does not appear to be ad- 
equate to making the agreement, and that he 
could not have done so; except he should also 
assume authority by implication. In Mr. Madi- 
son’s letter to Mr. Pinkney, of the 30th of April 
last, he is told-that, “should the British Govern- 
‘ment take this course, he may authorize an ex- 
‘ pectation that the President will, within a rea- 
t sonable time, give effect to the authority vested 
‘in him on the subject of the embargo laws.” . 

Mr. Pinkney, in his letter to- Mr. Madison of 
the 4th of August, says, “that in an interview of 
‘the 29th of June, (that is, with Mr. Canning,) 
‘he soon found it necessary to throw out an inti- 
‘ mation, that the powers vested in the President 
£ by Congress, to suspend the embargo act and its 
* supplements, would be exercised as it regarded 
‘Great Britain, if their orders were repealed as 
t regarded us.” Mr. Pinkney, as an honest man, 
must have communicated what his powers were, 
and that he was not instructed absolutely to make 
this agreement. Mr. Pinkney in his letter to Mr. 
Canning, of the 23d of August, says, “that he 


t pealed her orders, &c., to suspend the embargo, 
t and was authorized to give this assurance in the 
© most formal manner.” We havealready noticed 
what the authority was. For my own part, Fean- 
not conceive the necessity of proceeding in-this 
way inso important a concern; and why authority 
was not given, in the first instance, to make a di- 
rect and positive offer, and demand a categorical 
answer, whether the Government would agree to 
the proposal, I am at a loss to conjecture. -It 
seems as if we could not have the whole of the 
correspondence before us, and as if something had 
been kept back. To me the affair is inexplicable. 
I must, therefore, leave it to gentlemen who -bet- 
ter comprehend it, and proceed to the further ex- 
amination of the subject before us. 

It has been said that every principle in this bill 
has heretofore been enacted by Congress, and:that 
precedents may be shown to this effect. In all 
doubtful questions, precedents are entitled to con- 
sideration, but then we cught to be certain the 
precedent applies to the case; but, if I feel no 
doubt upon the point, the precedent can have no 
weight with me either way, and it certainly can 
be no excuse for us that a former Congress have 
exceeded their authority. As I feel no doubt of 
the correctness of my argument, it is not very 
necessary to consider the cases which are sup- 
posed to maintain the doctrine ; but, even here, I 
am willing to meet the objection. 

The first case is the embargo of 1794, An em- 
bargo, as it has ever been understood in the law 
of nations, is the preventing in time of war, for 
a short period, the sailing of vessels from a port 
or ports, that information might not be commu- 
nicated to an enemy, and thereby the object of. an 
expedition be defeated. And also, (as it is prac- 
tised in some countries,) for the purpose of man- 
ning a fleet. In the case-of 1794, our shores 
were infested with privateers and armed vessels, 
capturing the vessels of our citizens. even in the 
mouths of our harbors. The embargo was laid 
by a resolution for thirty days, and afterwards re- 
newed for thirty more, but raised before the expi- 
ration of the time, and when it was supposed our 
people were sufficiently warned of their, danger, 
and prepared to meet it. By a temporary law, the 
President was authorized to lay an embargo for a 
limited time in the recess of Congress, should a 
like necessity require it. i 

This case was very dissimilar to the present sys- 
tem. It was merely a momentary measure of pre- 
caution. It was not perpetual. Neither branch 
had divested itself of the power of revocation. 
It was not intended to destroy our commerce, Or 
prevent, for an unlimited time, the exportation or 
importation of all merchandise. As it had been 
practised in time of war by nations, to lay an em- 
bargo in the way I have mentioned, Congress 
might suppose that this power was contemplated 
to be granted by the Constitution, in granting the 
powers of war and peace. Bat it will readily be 
seen, that as this system of destroying commerce 
had never occurred in the world, and, as I have 
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before shown, was so contrary to the principles 
and objects of the association of the people, it 
could not, in like manner, be said to be granted, 
being in its nature a very different thing. 

But whether the embargo of ’94 can be justi- 
fied in consonance with the principles I have laid 
down, I am not anxious to inquire. Tine event 
was ata season of the year when its operation 
was not'very injurious, and being limited, there 
was not much complaint against it, and the ap- 
parent necessity seemed a justification. 
Congress exceeded their powers at that time, it is 
no justification of the present bill. 

The question has been asked, where does the 
power reside if Congress do not possess it? The 
answer is, with the people, from whom all power 
emanates; and I will venture to predict they will 
never relinquish it. Should the question be pro- 
posed at any time, their answer would be very 
prompt. But, gentlemen have said that the people 
have expressed their approbation of the system by 
their elections. This opinion I believe incorrect. 
Two very powerful and influential States, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, have, by their Legisla- 
tures, explicitly avowed their decided disappro- 
bation; and the Legislature of Massachusetts 
have requested their Representatives in Congress 
to use their influence to obtain a repeal of: the 
embargo laws. This request, of itself, has great 
weight with me, though it is true it is conform- 
able to my previous opinion. 

New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont, if the elections are fair criteria, have ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the embargo sys- 
tem ; and the last elections of Representatives in 
Vermont are incontrovertible proof of the asser- 
tion that the elections would have been very dif- 
ferent in the United States but for the belief that 
the embargo was to be immediately raised. 

People are very apt to believe the thing they 
wish, and the rumors which ran through the 
United States convinced them that their wishes 
would be shortly realized. The letter, first pub- 
lished in Richmond, which appeared to have the 
stamp of authority, was printed in almost every 
paper in the United States ; reports, said to come 
from officers of Government, of high standing, 
were industriously circulated ; all parties appear- 
ed to agree in the necessity and belief that the 
embargo. would be raised immediately upon the 
meeting of Congress, if not suspended before. In 
this situation the election came on, and the people 
were asked, will you turn out your old friends 
and elect others on account of the embargo, which 
will be immediately raised? The answer was, 
no! Other gentlemen will form their own opin- 
ions, but to me the conclusion is irresistible, that 
many gentlemen owe their election to these cir- 
cumstances; and, in this view, I contend that the 
elections afford no, favorable proof of the popu- 
larity of the embargo. This question of power 
ought to be settled by the people, and I make no 
doubt that the Constitution will receive amend- 
ments upon this head. 

The second section of this bill establishes a 
principle which must eyer be abominable in a 
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free government, a system of partiality and cor- 
ruption. This is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, which is, that government was not 
instituted for any man or body of men, but for 
the general good. Here power is given to the 
President and his collector to determine wh6 shall 
carry on the remnant of trade which, under all the 
restrictions, is left us—the coasting trade. This 
is, from port to port in the same State, or from 
ports in different States. The whole rests in the 
will and discretion of the President, who may 
issue his instructions to the collectors, and from 
them there is no appeal. It has the appearance 
as if party politics were to be the criterion of the 
rights of trade. It cannot be pretended that the 
Constitution contemplates such unjust and arbi- 
trary distinctions. hen where, or from whence, 
is the authority derived for the exercise of such 
invidious distinctions? The consequence must 
be the detestation of the Government, and ani- 
mosity among the people. It would be placing a 
good man, who may chance to be a collector, ina 
delicate situation, anda bad man where he might 
exercise the most arbitrary tyrannical powers. 

This is not merely a speculative opinion. We 
have already had some practical knowledge upon 
the subject. g 

The sixth section establishes a new and strange 
principle in law, a principle of vicarious punish- 
ment, or of punishing one man for. the offence of 
another. But this. is not the extent of the mis- 
chief. It seems a refinementin cruelty. There 
are men who have vested the principal part of 
their property in shipping. By the embargo they 
have been so long deprived of the use of their 
property that they are almost reduced to beggary. 
To relieve their necessities they may wish to sell 
their vessels; but the provisions of this section 
will render it impossible to do it with any degree 
of safety, for the seller may be answerable for an 
offence committed by the real owner, whose name 
does not appear upon the register, enrollment, or 
license; and this, together with the enormous 
bonds of three hundred dollars per ton of the ves- 
sel, which must be given upon the transfer, would 
be almost a certain means of preventing a sale. 
But the principles contained in the 9th, 10th, and 
llth sections of the bill are infinitely more de- 
structive to liberty, and direct violations of the 
Constitution. 

It is provided by the 4th article of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, that “the right of the 
‘ people to be secure in their houses, papers, and 
‘effects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
‘ ures, shall not be violated ; and no warrant shall 
‘issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things to 
‘be seized.” ‘This is the people’s Magna Charta, 
whereby they have declared certain rights invio- 
late. It seems as if the framers of this article 
foresaw a time, when the passions of those in 
power might cause them to overleap all bounds, 
and, from some strange causes, an attempt might 
be made at the destruction of men by an attack 
on, or an improper and unreasonable interference 
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States; at least, I find it in nine of them. 

These principles are also laid down in the con- 
stitution of most of the States: that standing 
armies are dangerous to liberty ; that the military 
shall be subordinate to the civil power. It ap- 
pears that the people, ever jealous of their rights 
and liberties, have endeavored to secure them by 
every possible restriction. They have been aware 
of the causes which have deprived other nations 
of their freedom, and have endeavored to guard 
against the evils; and I think they will frown 
upon every encroachment. I hope they will not 
have cause to reflect that they did not consider 
that their constitutions were to be administered 
by men, who might puta different construction 
upon their words from what they intended, and 
that, in the sequel, they would meet the same 
fate they appeared to deplore. But, should the 
present bill pass into ‘a law, their fancied barriers 
which they have enacted, are completely broken 
down, and their constitution, in this respect, be- 
comes but a dead letter. To suppress insurrec- 
tions or forcible opposition to the due execution 
of the law, a resort may- be had to the military ; 
but to use the bayonet in the first instance, to ex- 
ecute the laws, isa power not vested in Congress, 
and whenever exercised, it must be upon the ruins 
of liberty. 

In order to make myself the more intelligible, 
I will state certain cases, in which despotism will 
appear in most glaring colors, and will then prove, 
by this bill, that such cases may exist, and the 
law will be such as to authorize them. Gentle- 
men may say, they are cases not likely to happen ; 
it is not what we intend by passing the bill; we 
have too great a confidence in our Executive to 
believe in the dangers you apprehend, or that the 
power will be improperly exercised. I should 
answer that it would not be the first time that too 
great confidence placed in man has led to the de- 
struction of the liberties of the people, and it 
would be but a poor excuse to say that we placed 
the power where we did not believe it would be 
misused. The ancient Romans did not think, 
when they ¢reated Julius Cæsar perpetual Dicta- 
tor, that they had placed power in the hands of 
one who would, misuse it, any more than Con- 
gress apprehend danger from the present Presi- 
dent, or his successor. There was no man more 
accomplished than Cæsar, or who possessed a 
greater share of popular talents. He, like Absa- 
Tom of old, “stole away-the hearts of the people,” 
but all historians agree that here commenced the 
destruction of Roman liberty. It should, be our 
only inquiry, May the powers granted be used for 
unconstitutional or tyrannical purposes ? and not 
whether the agent is so pure, just, and. honest, 
that he will not make an improper use of them. 

The cases which I shall state may, at first view, 
strike gentlemen as extravagant, and not likely to 
happen; but let them consider whether the power 
is given by this bill, and then whether, in the 
present state of this country, they are not some- 
thing more than barely possible, and do not ap- 


proach even to probability. For instance, a man 
in Vermont has a wagon loaded with flour, which 
he intends to carry to market to pay his debts or 
supply the necessities of hisfamily. The collector 
or person empowered by the President seizes it, 
and will not permit it to be removed until bond 
shall be given for the delivery of it at some place 
directly opposite to where it was intended to be 
carried, and to any distance the arbitrary agent 
may choose, if within the United States. He has 
the power to do this, and cannot be called to an 
account, or punished for his misdoings. - For, if 
the wagon is going in a northerly direction, it is 
“ apparently on the way towards the territories of 
a foreign nation”—I take the words-of the bill ;— 
if itis going East, West, or South, it is “appa- 
rently on the way” to Boston, New York, or some 
other place, where the officer seizing may say, 
“It is intended for exportation ;” and of this,.of 
course, he must be the judge. And the same may 
be said as to the place where the articles are to be 
delivered, if within the United States. And he 
may employ such part of the land and naval forces, 
or of the militia, as he may judge necessary, for 
taking into custody, guarding, and keeping the 
articles seized. The same may be done to the 
owner of a load of tobacco going to Richmond to 
market, or of a boat-load of cotton transporting to 
Savannah. 

I will state another case. A gentleman—an 
honorable Senator, if you please—is travelling to 
Baltimore, from this city, and has in his-truok a 
sum of money. The President or collector may 
send a file of soldiers and stop him, and seize the 
money, and not permit it to be removed until bond ` 
shall be given to deposite itin the Washington 
Bank; (the stockholders of many banks iw the 
United States would be delighted to have an agent 
with this power;) and this bill completely gives 
the authority. For, the gentleman having put his 
specie on board his vehicle, (whatever it may be,) 
and being apparently on his way to a place where 
exports have been made, and (if report says true) 
with great success during the embargo, the act 
gives the full power to commit this-enormity, and 
no one can call the perpetrator to account; and 
the remedy proposed by the amendment, which 
virtually takes away a man’s common-law right, 
is an insult to the sufferer, rather than a redress 
for the injury. ; 

Let not gentlemen imagine that these are cases 
not likely to happen. Man is a creature of a va- 
tiety of passions, and there are none more powet- 
ful and prevalent than those of avarice and malice. 
Money may be extorted for favors granted, or the 
vengeance of the adversary may be wreaked upon 
an innocent man, who, by this bill, will be de- 
prived of the power of resistance, or of recovering 
redress. . 

It has been contended that the principle of seiz- 
ure contained in this bill is supported in precedent 
by the sixty-eighth section of the collection law. 
This section authorizes the collector (nota mili- 
tary band) to enter on board a vessel and seize 
goods liable to forfeiture for a breach of the law, 
in not having paid or secured to be paid the duties 
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upon the goods, or for other causes of forfeiture 
mentioned in the law. And if they should have 
cause to suspeet a concealment thereof in any par- 
ticular dwelling-house, store, building, or other 
place, upon. propér application, upon oath, to any 
justice -of the peace, be entitled to a warrant to 
enter such. house, and in the day time only search 
for such goods, and seize and secure the same for 
trial; and all such goods so found, on which the 

. duties:shall net have been paid, or secured to be 
paid, shall be forfeited. 

~ Jt is to me astonishing that any gentleman can 
suppose this a precedent in point to support this 
bill. It shows how far our failings may mislead 
usin the direction of our understandings, 

The case contemplated in the collection law 
necessarily supposes an offence committed, which 
is by landing or concealing the goods, not having 
paid or secured to be paid the duties on them ; and 
for this offence the goods are forfeited; and, if so, 
there can be no just cause of complaint for their 
seizure; and the officer must be cautious that he 
is correct in this, or has just cause for seizure, for 
otherwise a jury of his country would teach him 
to respect the private rights of his neighbors. But, 
the ingenuity of the committee in this amend- 
ment is very great. They have found it neces- 
sary—a thing never dreamt of by the honorable 
Senate—to declare an offence, and then a forfeit- 
ure of the goods, to justify a seizure to hold for 
trial. But, to support the case as parallel, let us 
consider the offence created. 

By the amendment, the offence created is this: 
putting on board a vessel or carriage goods or 
specie with intent to export, &c. If it should be 
left simply here, I apprehend the law would have 
very little operation either way. For, if (as upon 
common principles) the person seizing must prove 
the intent to export, for his justification, there 
would be but few seizures, as the remedy which 
the law would give would be sufficient to awe the 
collector. But, in order to obviate this difficulty at- 
tending the seizing of a man’s property, the other 
amendment is introduced, which is of as arbitrary 
a nature as could well be expected. The district 
judge is to decide in a summary way the ques- 
tion, and a man is to be deprived of his common- 
lawrights; and the inestimable trial by jury, which 
the Constitution has guarantied, is to be done 
away,and the person who dares to complain shall 
be adjudged to pay treble costs. This is the fair 
construction and intention of the bill; andalthough 
our courts of law may not consent to have thie 
Constitution trodden under foot, yet this is no 
apology for the bill. 

The act of the 5th June, 1794, is also mentioned. 
This authorizes the President to make use of mil- 
itary force, if necessary, for preventing the fitting 
out and arming vessels in the ports and harbors 
of the United States, and to take possession of any 
such ship or vessel and her prizes, and to com- 
pel the departure of foreign ships and vessels, 
which -by the laws of nations and treaties of the 
United States ought not to remain. But this 
power cannot be exercised till after process, issu- 
ing out of some court in the United States, shall 
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have been disobeyed or resisted. This act is 
founded upon the principle that the civil power 
must be resisted before the military can be called 
to aid, and is in strict conformity with the Con- 
stitution. ; 

The fifth section of the act of the 3d of March, 
1805, for preserving peace within the ports and 
harbors of the United States, is also mentioned. 
This gives power to compe! foreign armed ves- 
sels to depart the United States. Ifforeign armed 
vessels must be compelled to depart, it must be by 
military force. 

The act of the 3d March, 1807, authorizes the 
removal by the marshal, without suit or judgment, 
of persons who are in possession of lands claimed 
by the United States. I think this act cannot be 
justified upon principles of reason and natural law, 
but it by no means comes up to the principle con- 
tended for in this bill. The marshal is to remove 
without process—without an inquest of office, or 
any judicial decision—and the President is the 
sole judge. But it is not to be done bya military 
force. And although it may operate very incon- 
veniently and oppressively, yet in any cases likely 
to happen it cannot prove so injurious. 

There has been some contest in this House on 
the question, which part of the country suffers 
most by the embargo? This is not an essential 
point to be decided; it is sufficient that all parts 
suffer grievously by its pressure. But, should this 
system be continued, it is certain our cities must 
be wholly ruined, and our ship-holders lose their 
all. Though the farmer must be greatly distressed, 
yet he has still some chance of supporting his 
family upon his farm; but the naked walls of a 
city house would afford little more consolation to 
the impoverished owner than the walls of a prison. 
It has been said that there would be no danger of 
people’s suffering through want in this land of 
plenty—let them move into the country, and cul- 
tivate the soil. Icannot subscribe to the human- 
ity of the act of compelling people to desert their 
habitations in town to cultivate the soil. - Little 
is it imagined what infinite distress such a cruel 
necessity must occasion. The country gentlemen 
must pardon us who live in towns, if we cannot 
comprehend their policy. They inform us that 
their object is kindness towards us; that they wish 
to preserve our property by measures which we 
are convinced go to the destruction of it. Weare 
also told there would be no trade for you, should 
we suffer your ships to leave their ports. Then, 
why this great solicitude to prevent their sailing ? 
The thing would work its own cure,if left to reg- 
ulate itself. The merchant would find out whe- 
ther he could prosecute a safe and beneficial trade, 
and the underwriter would regulate the amount 
of the risk; and it ought to be left to the people 
to have dominion over their own property. The 
calculations which have been made to show how 
little trade could be prosecuted are very fallacious. 
If we have forty-eight or fifty millions of domes- 
tic produce and manufactures to export, the arti- 
cles wonld find a way toa market, and the con- 
sumer must ultimately pay the expense. There 
is another consideration of very great importance 
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to every part of the United States—as well those 
who have articles to export, as those who make a 
profit by the exportation. All the articles of ex- 
portation in this country may with equal facility 
be raised in other countries, where the business is 
as well understood; and there is no preceptor equal 
to that of necessity. Let the cotton planter, the 
rice, indigo, and those who make tobacco, as well 
as those who grow wheat, and the grazier, look 
well to this. They have put their customers to 
school, and a fatal lesson for them they may learn. 
Necessity may compel them to learn a new course 
of trade, but, when learnt, it may take the same 
necessity to cause them to retrace their steps. The 
West India islands may be as well supplied by 
Spanish America and the British coloniés with 
lumber, beef, corn, and fish, and with wheat from 
Sicily and Africa; and the immense quantity of 
cotton which may be imported from Brazil and 
the East Indies ought to fill the mind of a cotton 
planter with fearful apprehensions; and as to 
tobacco, it is indigenous to all soils and climates. 

What a singular change there has been in the 
world in the course of little more than a twelve- 
month. Britain and the United States possessed 
then almost exclusively the commerce of theocean, 
but the United States have shut themselves up in 
their shell, and magnanimously yielded their share 
to the Spaniards and Portuguese. A commerce 
which produced a revenue of upwards of sixteen 
anda half millions of dollars, and employed nearly 
twelve hundred thousand tons of shipping, and 
upwards of one hundred thousand seamen, is pre- 
sented to them gratis. It is true, our commerce 
has been subject to interruptions and spoliations ; 
but the losses, when compared to the profits, have 
been much smaller than gentlemen imagine. If 
the embargo cannot be enforced without the aid 
of the military, this alone ought to be a sufficient 
inducement to repeal the law; for nothing can. 
be more calamitous to mankind than a mililary 
despotism! It is absolutely time this terrapin sys- 
tem was abandoned ; it ought to be given up asa 
bad job. Ido not believe it has been productive 
of any good, and Iam morally certain it cannot 
now- produce any. The idea of making war, or 
of coercing’a foreign nation by destroying our own 
commerce, has ever appeared to me the most fal- 
lacious that could well be conceived. All the 
evidence we have upon the subject, proves to my 
mind, most clearly, that we have greatly over- 
rated our means of coercion; that in France it is 
not felt, and in England itis forgotten. This I 
believe to be the opinion of sensible men. The 
idea of coercing England, because of a short crop 
of wheat and scarcity of cotton, is very ridicu- 
lous. A man who reasons from premises of no 
better foundation, I cannot help imagining, must 
have motives which I do not comprehend. Nei- 
ther do I believe in the subjugation of Spain by 
the vast armies pouring in upon them. Fenter- 
tain no doubt that a very profitable trade may be 
carried on with that gallant nation ; and I confess 
ĮI do not feel so cold-blooded towards them as not 
to wish them success in their glorious undertak- 
ing. Ishould wish the embargo off, for this rea- 


son among others, that ouf citizens might have 
an opportunity of affording them some assistance 
and thus pay, in” part, a debt of gratitude—of all 
others the most congenial to a generous mind. 
The argument that we had better suffer our ships 
to rot at the wharves, and our produce to perish 
on our hands, rather than carry it abroad, for fear 
we should overstock the market and reduce the 
price, I should expect from a school-boy rather 
thana politician. Weare distressing our citizens, 
impoverishing our country, destroying ‘our reve- 
nue, ruining our commerce, shutting our bowels of 
compassion against a noble, valiant nation, strug- 
gling for liberty and independence, closing the 
temples of justice in State after State, introduc- 
ing arbitrary principles of government and mili- 
tary despotism, corrupting the morals of the peo- 
ple, violating the Constitution in its most essential 
principles—and for what? In the pursuit of a 
phantom. We might as well imitate the cele- 
brated Knight of La Mancha—arm, cap à pie, and 
atiack a wind-mill. Should we continue this 
course year after year we may bring on in the 
youth of our Government decrepit old age, and 
by this improper abstinence emaciate and waste 
the body politic, until we’produce a dissolution of 
all its members, and still be as far from the end 
proposed as when we began. 

It has been said—and there is great propriety 
in the observation—that in times of difficulty and 
danger we ought to rally round our Government. 
Every man will acknowledge the justice of the 
maxim; and I believe there are no people more pa- 
triotic, and who will more ready rally round their 
Government, in a just cause, than the people east 
of the Hudson; and there are no people who bet- 
ter understand their rights, or that are more tena- 
cious of them. And they are too independent to 
give their approbation of a measure of which their 
consciences do not approve. A majority of them, 
at least, think their rights invaded by the embargo 
system, and wish a change. They cannotsee into 
the policy or necessity of the measure ; they think 
it will destroy their country, and be the means of 
infinite distress. The arbitrary principles intro- 
duced to support it fill their minds with alarming 
apprehensions. They express their sentiments 
freely upon it, as they have a most undoubted 
right todo. The most that can be said by gen- 
tlemen who differ from them in opinion, is, that 
they are inan error. If they are in an error, it 
should be shown by cool, dispassionate argument, 
and not by intemperate invective—by an address 
to their reason and understanding. And gentle- 
men will consider that this is the only method to 
convince and conciliate. We are called upon for 
a substitute forthe embargo. Theanswer is, that 
the proper substitute fora bad measure (especially 
an unconstitutional one) isa repeal of it. When 
other measures are proposed by the Executive, or 
by order of this House, it will be the duty of gen- 
tlemen to give them a fair and attentive consid- 
eration, and to act according to the conviction of 
their understanding. But I know ofnorule which 
makes it expedient for the minority to introduce 
propositions of this nature, which with propriety 
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ought to come from the Executive. or at least be 
produced by the authority of the House, which 
the minority cannot. be supposed to possess. It 
is their right and incumbent duty to make such 
objections as-appear to them well founded against 
any measure proposed, and for the House to judge 
of their reasons and arguments, which, to under- 
stand, must be done with a spirit of candor. 

Mr. Mosery.—Mr. Speaker, in addressing the 
House at this time I shall not profess, as several 
gentlemen who have preceded me have done, 
that I am impelled solely by a sense of duty. In 
addition to this, sir, I ean hardly reconcile it toa 
sense of civility and the claims of humanity to 
remain silent, when I perceive so many gentlemen 
around me apparently gaping for arguments, 

But, sir, if I mistake in this particular, the time 
I must consider as peculiarly propitious. After 
a continued confinement for more than sixteen 
hours within the walls of the Capitol, (it being 
now past three in the morning,) and without any 
prospect of a speedy release, [ think gentlemen 
may probably begin to have a more feeling sense 
than they have before experienced of the effects 
of a permanent embargo. 

It is to be expected that gentlemen who have 
been uniformly opposed to the whole system of em- 
bargo will be against any acts that can be proposed 
for the purpose of enforcing it. But if such acts 
must be passed, itis not only the privilege but com- 
ports with the duty of every one to use his endea- 
vor to have them as unexceptionable as possible— 
to see that they are not unnecessarily oppressive; 
and above all, that they do not infringe upon the 
Constitutional right of the citizen. 

Sir, what acts, and how many it may be neces- 
sary to pass in order to enforce obedience to this 
measure, remains yet to be determined. Since 
the first embargo act was passed, no less than 
three supplementary acts have been added prior 
to the one now before us. Still the embargo is 
violated, and violated to such a degree, say its ad- 
vocates, as to prevent all the good effects that had 
been anticipated from it, and which it must other- 
wise have produced. 

Sir, the practicability of carrying the measure 
into execution was a point that ought maturely 
to have been considered before it was enacted.. 
For, even admitting (what I never believed) that 
the embargo might have produced all the won- 
derful effects that were predicted by its authors— 
provided it could have been enforced; yet, if this 
was incompatible with the nature of things—if 
such was the geographical situation of our coun- 
try—such the habits, dispositions, and interests of 
our citizens, that obedience to it was not ration- 
ally to be expected, unless enforced by the most 
rigorous and oppressive measures, (as was urged 
among other reasons by gentlemen opposed to 
the act,) it furnished good ground of objection, in 
the first instance, against passing it, and must op- 
erate with increased force against its continuance, 
as this fact becomes more confirmed by expe- 
rience. e 

Sir, in vain do you extend your penalties and 
multiply your statutes, The more arbitrary and 


oppressive you make them, the more obnoxious 
they will become, andthe more difficult it will be 
to carry them into execution. In one point of view, 
Mr. Speaker, [cannot but regard the present bill 
with some degree of complacency, notwithstand- 
ing its odious and detestable features. Ido con- 
sider this bill as containing more conclusive ar- 
guments against the continuance of the embar- 
go than any which have been offered upon this 
floor—and I have listened with pleasure to many 
very able and eloquent ones. This is, indeed, 
full of argumentum ad hominem. This, sir, pre- 
sents to the people arguments which they must 
both understand and feel. If it has come to this, 
either that your embargo system must be abandon- 
ed and given up, or enforced by such acts as this; 
the people, I presume, will not be long in decid- 
ing the question. Why, sir, even the good peo- 
ple of Connecticut, who have been so highly 
complimented for their obedience to the laws, 
could hardly be expected to submit patiently to 
the arbitrary and vexatious provisions of this bill. 

And here, sir, whilst it is upon my mind, I must 
beg leave to express my acknowledgment to the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. G. 
W. CAMPBELL) for the encomium which he has 
been pleased to bestow upon the State of Connec- 
ticut, from which I am a representative. That 
gentleman observed that the State of Connecti- 
cut, although distinguished for its general disap- 
probation of the measures of the present Admin- 
istration, was no less so for its uniform obedience 
to the laws, not only of its own, but of the Gen- 
eral Government. The remark was particularly 
grateful, because I believe it to be just, and be- 
cause it is so rare that this State receives any- 
thing like commendation from the quarter from 
whence it came, I have sometimes heard gen- 
tlemen on that side express a benevolent concern 
lest the liberties of the State should be lost for the 
want of a written constitution, or by the over- 
whelming influence of the clergy. But this is 
the first time that I have ever heard even one of 
its steady habits commended within the walls of 
this House. 

But it cannot escape the discernment of that 
andevery gentleman acquainted with the human 


character, that the same honorable and intelli- 


gent spirit, which ordinarily induces a prompt 
and principled obedience to the acts of Govern- 
ment, is not easily to be subdued or controlled, 
when once roused to resistance by such as may 
be deemed unconstitutional or too oppressive to 
be borne. Sir, the free and enlightened citizens 
of that or any other State, are not, I presume, yet 
prepared to bend their necks to the yoke of mili- 
tary despotism. 

I had contemplated, Mr. Speaker, making some 
more specific objections to what I consider the 
most exceptionable and dangerous provisions of 
this bill. But I shall not at this time attempt it. 
And I feel the less disposition to do it, as the dif- 
ferent sections of the bill have been so ably and 
particularly commented upon by several gentle- 
men who preceded me. If what has already been 
urged is not sufficient to satisfy this House of the 
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extreme impolicy and injustice of passing this 
It 


bill, I certainly should despair of doing it. 
does appear to me that it has been clearly shown 
that this bill goes to subject our coasting trade to 
restrictions not only vexatious but ruinous. To 
expose the persons and property of our citizens to 
innumerable insults and injuries. while it deprives 
them of the ordinary means of redress; to render 
the civil subordinate to the military power; and, 
in fine, to a violation of some of the most sacred 
principles of the Constitution. 

But, say gentlemen, if the embargo is to be con- 
tinued, it must, at all events, be enforced ; and 
the moment the embargo ceases you must have 
war. I know that we were informed at an early 
period of the session by our Committee of For- 
eign relations that we had no alternative but em- 
bargo or war, for of submission I shall say noth- 
ing. Too much has already been said upon that 
subject. Sir, I consider it. asa cause of very 
deep regret that we should be reduced to this de- 
plorable dilemma—that we must either have a 
war with both the belligerents, or a continuance 
of the present system. 

But when I found further, by that report, that 
the policy pointed out was to persist in the em- 
bargo until its inefficiency should be fully prov- 
ed—and that the evidence of this fact was daily 
accumulating, none could deny—it really re- 
minded me of the sage advice which I once knew 
very generally given: that of two evils, it was 
best to choose them both, and then you would be 
sure to have the right. 

But I would ask gentlemen who are continually 
proclaiming that war or embargo are our only al- 
ternatives, whether, in case we should not beable 
to accomplish our wishes, and bring our enemies 
to terms in that way. we are again to have re- 
course to embargo? Yes, lam answered by an 
honorable gentleman, (Mr. Cray,) from Vir- 
ginia. Very well, sir, then’ I understand the 
system, and I imagine by the time we shall 
have rung the changes of embargo and war and 
war and embargo for ten or fifteen years, what- 
ever our wise politicians and philosophers may 
think, our poets and bards will at least have done 
singing “ Hail Columbia, happy land!” But, sir, 
Ido not believe in the necessity of either of these 
alternatives. War may be held up in terrorem 
to reconcile the people to a continuance of the 
embargo; and this, I have the charity to believe, 
is all that is meant, by the constant clamor which 
is made upon that subject. 

I have always cherished a belief that, although 
in the extraordinary conflict in which Great Brit- 
ain has been engaged—a conflict, as she says, for 
her existence—she may have been too regardless 
of our rights as a neutral nation, and has, doubt- 
less, done us many wrongs, yet that an amicable 
and honorable adjustment might have been had 
of all our differences. The door of conciliation 
is still open, and it is no less for her interest to be 
on friendly terms with us than it is for ours to be 
at peace with her. 

As to France, we have little to fear from herin 
the present state of things. And whether we are 


at war or peace with her will make ne difference 
in her treatment of us. When she is disposed to 
take our property, and can lay her hands upon it, 
a pretext will not be wanting. The most solemn 
treaties, we have ample proof, afford no security. 

Sir, I believe that the embargo might be taken 
off without necessarily involving us in a war, or 
subjecting us to dishonor. 

That we might have some commerce which 
would not be affected either by the British Orders 
in Council or the French Decrees, is not denied. 
With respect to the extent of this commerce, there 
exists a difference of opinion. But I am persuad- 
ed it would be much more considerable than many 
gentlemen are willing to concede. Atallevents, 
I am disposed to make the experiment. I am at 
least for giving the nation a breathing spell. In- 
stead of adding another link to the chain, lam for 
breaking the shackles which we have already im- 
posed upon our commerce. Our affairs, I bave 
no doubt, would soon assume a very different as- 
pect. Our enterprising citizens would: extend 
the commerce of our country far beyond our 
present expectations; and through the channel of 
that commerce our revenue would again be re- 
vived. The body politic would be invigorated, 
individual industry encouraged, and the nation 
in some degree restored to its former prosperous 
and flourishing state. But so Jong as you con- 
tinue this deadly embargo, so long you can ex- 
pect nothing but an increase of the distresses and 
complaints of your citizens. And this may not 
be all. It becomes gentlemen who appear so zeal- 
ously determined to pass and enforce the provis- 
ions of this bill, well to consider the hazardous 
experiment they are about making, lest the blow 
which they are aiming at the liberties of a gen- 
erous and enlightened people should recoil upon 
their own head, and, instead of producing the sub- 
mission which is expected, should prostrate the 
power of the Administration. 

Mr. Garpenter opposed the bill. 

Mr. Dana moved to strike out the 11th section, 
as follows : i 

« Andbeit further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, or such other 
person as he shall have empowered for that purpose, 
to employ such part of the land and naval forces or 
militia of the United States, or of the Territories there- 
of, as may be judged necessary in conformity with 
the provisions of this and other acts respecting the 
embargo, for the purpose of preventing the illegal de- 
parture of any ship or vessel, or of detaining, taking 
possession of, and keeping in custody, any ship or ves- 
sel, or of taking into custody and guarding any specie, 
or articles of domestic growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture; and, also, for the purpose of preventing and sup- 
pressing any armed or riotous assemblage of persons 
resisting the cvstom-house officers in the exercise of 
their duties, or in any manner opposing the execution 
of the laws laying an embargo, or otherwise violating, 
or assisting and abetting violations of the same Fg 
And on. the question to agree to the amend- 
ment, it passed in the negative—yeas 31, nays 
70, as follows: 

Yxras—Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Daven- 
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port, jun., William Ely, Barent Gardenier, Francis 
Gardner, James M. Garnett, Charles Goldsborough, 
John Harris, Richard Jackson, Philip B. Key, Joseph 
Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Matthew 
Lyon, Josiah Masters, William Milnor, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John 
Russell, James Sloan, William Stedman, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez 
Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
and Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, 
Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jun., Isaiah L. 


Green, John Heister, James Holland, David Holmes, | 


Reuben Humphreys, John G. Jackson, Richard M. 
Johnson, Walter Jones, ‘Thomas Kenan, William 
Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Robert Marion, John 
Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Je- 
temiah Morrow, John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Tho- 
mas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, 


John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of 
Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Ebene- 


nezer Seaver, Samuel’ Shaw, John Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, 
John Taylor, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander 
Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Mr. Urnam moved to adjourn—yeas 28, 
fee Garpner and Van Dyxe opposed the 
DULL. 

Four o’clock.—Question on its going to a third 
reading decided—yeas 73, nays 29, as follows : 

Yeas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jan, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, Wiliam W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Geo. 
W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Richard 
Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, John W. Eppes, 
William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, 
Thomas Gholson, jun., Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, 
James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
Reuben Humphreys, John G. Jackson, Richard M. 
Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, William 
Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Nathaniel Macen, Robert 
. Marion, Josiah Masters, John Montgomery, Nicholas 

R. Moore, Thomas ‘Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John 
Morrow, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas 
Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea 
of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Rich- 
ards, Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, 
Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, John 
Taylor, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Daniel 


C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac 
Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, and 


Richard Winn. 


Nays—Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Daven- 
Barent Gardenier, Francis 
James M. Garnett, Charles Goldsborough, 
Jolin Harris, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Joseph 


port, jun., William Ely, 
Gardner, 


Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Matthew 
Lyon, William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Timothy 
Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John Russell, James Sloan, 
William Stedman; Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Tag- 
gart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, Nicholas 
Van Dyke, and Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 


On the question when. it should be read a third 
time, Messrs. Quincy, Upnam, Lyon, GARDE- 
NIER, ALEXANDER, and Dana, spoke in favor of 
Saturday, and Messrs. Neuson. and TAYLOR for 
this day. : ; 

Mr. Quincy called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion for Saturday. Motion lost—yeas 35, 
nays 68, as follows: 

Yxras—Evan Alexander, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, jun., William Ely, Barent Gardenier, 
Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Charles Golds- 
borough, John Harris, Richard Jackson, Robert Jen- 
kins, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, 
Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, 
William Milnor, John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John Russell, 
James Sloan, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, 
Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas 
Van Dyke, and Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Geo. 
W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Richard 
Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, John W. Eppes, 
William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, 
Thomas Gholson, jun., Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, 
James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
Reuben Humphreys, John G. Jackson, Richard M. 
Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, Wm. Kirkpat- 
rick, John Lambert, Robert Marion, John Montgomery, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
Roger Nelson, fhomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Penn- 
sylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, 
Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, 
John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Clement 
Storer, John Taylor, George M. Troup, James I. Van 
Alen, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert 
Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Wiliams, Alexan- 
der Wilson, and Richard Winn. 


Half past 5 o’clock.—Bill read the third time. 
On the question, “ Shall the bill pass 2” Mr. STren- 
MAN called for the yeas and nays. 

After some observations from Messrs. Masters 
and Eppes, the question was taken—yeas 71, 
nays 32, as follows: 

Yuas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun:, Ezekicl Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, John W. Eppes, James Fisk, Meshack Frank- 
lin, Thomas Gholson, jun., Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin 
Howard, Reuben Humphreys, John G. Jackson, Rich- 
ard M, Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, Wil- 
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liam Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Nathaniel Macon, 
Robert Marion, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Ro- 
ger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wil- 
son C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Pennsyl- 
vania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Mat- 
thias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John 
Smilie, J. K. Smith, John Smith, Clement Storer, Jo- 
seph Story, John Taylor, George M. Troup, James I. 
Van Alen, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Ro- 
bert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 
Naxs—Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Daven- 
port, jun., William Ely, Barent Gardenier, Francis 
Gardner, James M. Garnett, Charles Goldsborough, 
John Harris, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Joseph 
Lewis, jun, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Matthew 
Lyon, Josiah Masters,-William Milnor, Jonathan O. 


Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John | 


Russell, James Sloan, Richard Stanford, William Sted- 
man, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin 
Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, Ni- 
cholas Van Dyke, and Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 

And the House adjourned, a little after day- 
light, till Saturday. 


SATURDAY, January 7. 


A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “ An 
act making a further appropriation towards com- 
pleting the two wings of the Capitol at the City 
of Washington, and for other purposes ;” also, a 
bill, entitled “ An act to authorize the Marine 
Insurance. Company of Alexandria to alter their 
style and firm, and to insure against loss by fire ;” 
to which bills, respectively, the Senate desire the 
concurrence of this House. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury,accompanied 
with a statement of the sums annually received 
at the Treasury of the United States since the 
commencement of proceedings under the Con- 
stitution ; and alsoa statement exhibiting thean- 
nual amount of the respective branches of the 
customs, and the charges thereon, in pursuance 
of a resolution of this House of the twentieth ul- 
timo; which were read, and ordered to lie on the, 
table. 

A message was. received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a statement of the 
works of defence which it has been thought ne- 
cessary to provide, in the first instance, for the 
security of our seaports, towns, and harbors, and 
of the progress towards their completion. The 
Message anda report from the Secretary of Waron 
the subject of fortifications, which accompanied 
the same, were read, and referred to the commit- 
tee appointed the eleventh of November last, on 
so much of the Message from the President of 
the United States, at the commencement of the 
present session, as relates to the Military and 
Naval Establishments. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury accompany- 
ing his report on the petition of Mary Miller and 
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Anne Hampton, referred to him by order of the 
House, on the thirtieth ultimo; which were read, 
and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. aa Se ee 

The House proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate to the bill, entitled 
“ An act to continue in force, for a further time, 
the first section of the act, entitled ‘An act fur- 
ther to protect the commerce and seamen of the 
United States against: the Barbary Powers :” 
Whereupon, 

Resolved, That this House do agree to the said 
amendments. 


MILITARY OFFICERS. 


Mr. Van Dyxe observed that, as an increase. of 
our- military force seemed to be contemplated, it 
would, no doubt, be desirable to have all informa- 
tion on the subject, and for this purpose he offered 
the following resolution: ~ ; 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to cause to be laid before this House a list of 
the names and number of officers, and the number of 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, 
belonging to each of the regiments of the United States, 
noting the number now wanting to complete the same 3 
and also a list of the names and number of officers ap- 
pointed under an act of the last session, entitled “An 
act to raise, for a limited time, an additional’ military 
force,” and the number of men that have been enlisted, 
pursuant to the provision of said act. 

It was suggested by Messrs. W. ALSTON, EPPES, 
Grorce W. CAMPBELL, Finney, Dawson, an 
Ruea of Tennessee, that all the information the 
gentleman wished might be had by him on appli- 
cation to the Department of War; and that-an 
official statement would answer no other good 
purpose than to expose to our enemies an exact 
statement of the amount, and precise nature of 
our regular force. Such a thing was said to be 
unprecedented, as an official list of the names of 
all the officers of a nation having been thus com- 
municated to foreign Powers. i 

The resolution was disagreed to by the:House. 


EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. Smite offered the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the propriety of providing by law for the meeting 
of Congress at an earlier period than the first Monday 
in December next, with leave to report by bill, or other- 
wise.” 

On this motion a debate of three hours took 
place. Of this debate we can give no more than 
sufficient to mark its spirit. 

Mr. SMILIE observed that, on. reflection, every 
gentleman must be convinced. that both our inter- 
nal and external situation rendered it proper that 
Congress should be convened earlier than the usu- 
al time. 

Mr. Macon said that, as. the Constitution had 
given to the President a power to call Congress 
whenever he should judge it expedient, and as 
the President would have a full knowledge of the 
state of our foreign relations, he was willing to 
leave the power with him. believing that, if ne- 
cessary, he would not fail to exercise it. He was 
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also opposed to adopting this resolution at this | of our situation should take place, the Constitu- 


time, because, in six weeks hence, it would be’ 


time enough to propose it. 

Mr. Soutwarp observed that the resolution but 
proposed an inquiry, and no one. would commit 
himself, by voting for it, to vote for an earlier 
meeting than usual. 

Mr. Dore xu was opposed to this resolution ; for 
he had no idea of closing the session, without 
taking further steps in regard to our foreign re- 
lations. - 

Mr. Horano thought the resolution wholly 
premature. 

Mr. TaLLMAnGE was also opposed to the reso- 
lution. He conceived that the House had better 
proceed in the business which lay before them. 
‘When they had progressed farther, they might be 
much better able to decide this question. 

Mr. Nicuo.as said that, if, instead of a resolu- 
tion, this was a bill on its, third reading, he was 
ready to vote for it. He lamented that the term 
of service of the present Congress expired as 
early as the fourth day of March. He wished it 
to meet as soon after as practicable. He alluded 
to the State of Tennessee’s not choosing its Rep- 
resentatives in Congress before August. He said 
it would be an embarrassing thing to convene 
Congress before the Governor of that State could 
convene the Legislature, to provide for an earlier 
election, and supply the representation of that im- 
portant State. Admit that the present Congress 
were to declare war, no gentleman would deny 
that Congress ought to convene earlier than usu- 
al. Ifit were not done this session, he would, long 
before the first of December, give his vote for 
changing the attitude of the nation. The expe- 
riment which we were now making would have 
been continued as far as justifiable before that 
time. He said he would not trust the discretion 
of any one man, under these circumstances, to 
convene Congress; though he had as much con- 
fidence in the person whose duty it would be, as 
any one man ought to have in another. 

Mr. Dana said he had not the slightest suspi- 
cion of any intention in the present Congress to 
declare war. Even the inhabitants of Bedlam 
would refuse to concur in sucha project. He 
really had no idea of it. He wished the country 
not to be continually alarmed by these war 
speeches. Keep out of war if you can, said he; 
if not, go into it; do not look at it, and proclaim 
it as so horrible a thing. He was in favor of this 
resolution, because it was for an inquiry ; and he 
might possibly vote for the bill when reported. — 

Mr. D. R. Wittiams opposed the resolution. 
Every circumstance, he said, showed that Great 
Britain predicated her measures on an idea of 
our want of stability. He wished not to accom- 
plish her expectations by an early session. If the 
extra session were proposed with a view to war, it 
was extremely injudicious; if with a view to the 
repeal of the embargo, it was equally injurious, as 
it indicated to our enemies the period at which 
one measure should commence, or the other cease. 
He wished to hold on to the embargo; he had 


no doubt of its proving effectual. If any change. 
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tion had vested in the head of our foreign rela- 
tions a power to call Congress. 

Mr. Story had no idea of the resolution pro- 
ducing the effect anticipated by Mr. Witttams. 
He would be the last man to doubt the ability or 
integrity of the Administration; but why throw 
the responsibility on his shoulders? Why shrink 
from it themselves? When they alone were 
vested with the power to declare war, why not 
listen to the warning voice of Providence, attend 
at their posts, and prepare a whole system which 
should call for the active co-operation of the people? 
Did Congress mean to say thatthe embargoshould 
be co-existent with the Orders in Council? that 
it was to endure forever? He trusted and he- 
lieved that this was not the sentiment of any gen- 
tleman who occupied a seat on this floor. The 
time was fast approaching when. this measure 
must give way to one of a more energetic char- 
acter. And he distinctly understood that it was 
contemplated that Congress should convene at an 
early period for discussing this subject. Was 
Great Britain so totally unacquainted with the 
subject as not to know that this body had the 
power to declare war? Certainly not. So far, 
then, as the call of an extra session could influ- 
ence Great Britain and France, it would go far to 
convince them that submission would not be the 
course of men whose hearts-were in their coun- 
try, and who had their country in their hearts. 
Mr. S. made some remarks, tending to show that 
the councils of the mothercountry were not guided 
by the cool dictates of reason. When Great Brit- 
ain lost, as a great statesman had observed, “the 
brightest jewel of the British Crown,” the helm 
of State was under the guide of an able ministry, 
but who took council of their passions rather than 
of their reason. No dependence was, therefore, 
to be placed on her sense of justice or interest. 
We must resort at last, to the ultima ratio re- 
gum, and we ought to prepare for it. 

Mr. Biss wished foreign nations to know that, 
unless they changed their measures, we would 
adopt some other measure. He wished the reso- 
lution to be adopted, that the people of the United 
States might know that the time was not far dis- 
tant when a change of measures would take 
place. 

Mt. G. W. CAMPBELL was in favor of the reso- 
lution. He wished the nation to understand that 
its Representatives would meet here at an early 
period ; that they would meet the day of danger, 
and be ready to take stronger measures. He 
cared not how soon foreign nations knew it. It 
was high time that they should know it. Mr. C. 
adverted to Mr. Dana’s observations, in relation 
to the madness of the idea of the present Con- 
gress declaring war. He observed that the gen- 
tleman had but a few days ago voted, that the 
nation could not submit to the edicts of the belli- 
gerents. The gentleman had also expressed an 
opinion, that the attack on the Chesapeake was 
cause of war. He could not. therefore, suppose 
that to resist by war these accumulated injuries 
would appear strange to the gentleman. 
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Mr. Trove was in favor of the resolution. He 
regretted not any effect it would have on foreign 
nations. If Great Britain had rather have war 
than embargo, said he, let her have its and let 
her see that we can be as formidable to her, as an 
adversary in war, as we are as a rival in peace. 

` Mr. Bacon supported the resolution. He said 
he had given votes at the present session which 
he should have given with reluctance, but for the 
belief that an extra session would take place ; and 
measures were now pending before the House, 
for which he should vote with reluctance, but 
under this expectation. 

Mr. Epres said he was not for adhering to the 
embargo until December; he did not believethat it 
would comport with the honor or interest of the 
United States to adhere to it solong. He had 
declared by his vote that he would not repeal the 
embargo on the fourth of March, and he was still 
of the same opinion. But long before the first of 
December, he said, he should be prepared to sub- 
stitute another measure in its place. _ 

“Mr. J. Jackson expressed nearly the same sen- 
timents as Mr. Erres. He did not know whe- 
ther it would be proper to continue the embargo 
longer than the first of June. 

Mr. Dana observed, that this nation would 
never go to war, except the objects for which it 
-went to war were distinctly marked and defined ; 
because a war would not otherwise be popular: 
and a war declared by this Government, to be ef- 
fectual, must be followed by the general sense of 
the people.. Mr. D. examined some of the points 
in controversy, and made some observations in 
relation to the principle, that the American flag 
should protect all persons sailing under it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER moved that the resolution lie 
on the table. 

Mr. TayLor was in favor of the resolution. 
The invasion of Canada could not be authorized 
without an extra session, nor regular force suffi- 
cient for offensive operations be organized. The 
object for which the nation might now justly go 
to war was sufficiently defined. The gentleman 
himself (Mr. Dana) had, by his vote, declared it, 
and the nation had followed their Representatives 
in the‘declaration. 

Mr. Nicnouas said he had thought, and still 
believed, the embargo to have been the best mea- 
sure which could have been adopted. It had an- 
swered every purpose asa precautionary measure ; 
and he believed it would have operated coercively 
on the principal aggressor on our rights, and in 
saying so he had no fear of being accused of un- 
due partiality, if every man in the nation had 
been faithful to his country, and had it not been 
for circumstances which we could not control. 
Those who had violated the embargo, those who 
had encouraged violations of it, he saidy,were re- 
sponsible for its failure, if it did fail ; those who 
told the people that it was to subserve the inter- 
ests of the South ; that it was intended to destroy 
commerce and promote manufactures. Nothing 
but extreme ignorance could have produced such 
an ided; for manufactures neither did nor could 
exist to any extent in the country whose: interests 


were said to have been intended to be promoted. 
He thought that Congress ought to meet about 
the 15th of May or 1st of June; that the em- 
bargo ought to be continued until the country 
was in a state of defence, and until means of: of- 
fence were at hand. f 

The question on the resolation’s lying on the 
table was negatived—ayes 19. The question on 
the resolution was carried—62 to 241- | 


Monopay, January 9. 


Another member, to wit: Jonn Rowan, from 
Kentucky, appeared, and took his seat in the 
House. ; i 

On motion of Mr. STORY, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post. Offices 
and Post Roads be instructed to report a bill to 
this House; authorizing the transmission, by mail, 
free of postage, of the President’s Message of the 
twenty-third of December last past, and the doc- 
uments accompanying the same, which have been 
printed by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. a 

On motion of Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL, 

Ordered, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to whom was referred, on the thirtieth of 
December last, a petition of sundry mariners, late 
masters and mates of vessels belonging to the port 
of Portland, in the district of Maine, be discharg- 
ed from the consideration of the same. ; 

Mr. Lewis presented a petition of Marsham 
Waring, and others, inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia, praying that all executions which have 
been or may be awarded against the petitioners’ 
and other inhabitants of the said District, may be 
stayed during the continuance of the embargo 
and non-intercourse Jaws of the United States; 
or, that such other relief may be afforded in the 
premises as to the wisdom and justice of Con- 
gress shall seem meet.—Referred to the Commit- 
tee for the District of Columbia. ae 

Mr, Netson. from the committee to whom was 
recommitted the bill for the relief of the infirm, 
disabled, and superannuated officers and soldiers 
of the late and present Army of the United 
States, reported several amendments thereto; 
which were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The House proceeded to consider the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the second amendment-pro- 
posed by this House to the bill sent from the Sen- 
ate, entitled “An act supplemental to an act, enti- 
tled “An act for extending the terms of credit on 
revenue bonds, in certain cases, and for other 
purposes :? Whereupon, ; 

Resolved, That this House do 
amendment to the amendment. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 


Mr. Dana said that, by the present laws of the 
United States, it was not necessary that an Amer- 
ican vessel should carry a single American sea- 
man. His object was to make some provision 
directly for the interest of American seamen, and 
which might incidentally contribute to their pro- 
tection at sea. He wished to make it the inter- 
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est of American merchants to employ American 
seamen. And, with these views, he offered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That, for the-benefit of the seamen of the 
United States, it is proper to make provision that Ame- 
rican registered vessels, aftcr a time to be limited by 
law, shall not:continue to enjoy the benefits and privi- 
leges of American vessels, unless some of the mariners 
on board the same shall be. citizens of the United 
States. . f 
© Mr. D. observed that, during the present sus- 
pension of navigation, it might be proper to adopt 
regulations of a permanent nature, to go into 
effect whenever it was resumed. He moved a 
reference of the resolution to a select committee, 
with liberty to report by bill or otherwise. 

On the suggestion of Mr. D. R. WILLIAMS, 
with the consent of Mr. Dana, the resolution was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Dana then observed that he wished to as- 
certain the whole number of naturalized seamen 
in the United States. He believed that, in the 
annual returns of seamen registered, a distinction 
was made between native and naturalized sea- 
men. He conceived, therefore, that the following 
resolution would enable him to attain his object: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed 
to lay before this House a statement of the whole 
number of persons born in foreign countries, and le- 
gally admitted citizens of the United States by natural- 
ization, who have been registered as American seamen 
and returned as such to the Department of State, -ac- 
cording to the lists collected by the collectors of the 
customs, in pursuance of the law relative to the relief 
and protection of American seamen. 


The resolution was agreed to, 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The amendments of the Senate to the bill sent 
from the House for employing an additional num- 
ber of seamen and marines, were taken up. [The 
amendments propose the immediate arming, man- 
ning, &c., all the armed vessels of the United 
States.] 

Mr, G. W. CAMPBELL. expressed a hope that 
the House would disagree to the amendments. 
The President was already authorized by law to 
fit.out these vessels, whenever, in his opinicn, the 
public service should require it; and the expense 
which would attend them wasa sufficient argu- 
ment against it, if no urgent occasion existed for 
their service, which he believed did not. 

Mr. Story entertained a very different opinion 
from that of the gentleman from Tennessee. In 
case of war there must be some ships of war of 
one kind or other; and it would take six months 
at least to prepare all our ships for service. At 
present they were rotting in the docks. If it 
were never intended to use them, it would be 
better to burn them at once than to suffer them 
to remain in their present situation. He believed 

_ifoutat sea they might be useful and would be 
well employed. Why keep them up at this place, 
whence they could not get out of the river per- 
haps in three weeks ora month? He believed 
that a naval force would form the most effectual 


protection to our seaports that could be devised. 
Part of our little navy was suffered to rot in the 
docks, and the other part was searcely able to 
keep thetocean. Could not a single foreign frig- 
ate enter almost any of our harbors now and bat- 
ter down our towns? Could not even a single 
gunboat sweep some of them? Mr. S. said 
he could not conceive why gentlemen should 
wish to paralyze the strength of the nation by 
keeping back our naval force, and now in particu- 
lar, when many of our native seamen (and he 
was sorry to say that from his own knowledge he 
spoke it) were starving in our ports. Mr. S. 
enumerated some of the advantages which this 
country possessed in relation to naval force. For 
every ship which we employed on our coasts, he 
said, any foreign nation must incur a double ex- 
pense to be able to cope with us. The truth was, 
that gentlemen well versed in the subject, had 
calculated that it would require, for a fleet com- 
petent to-resist such a naval force as the United 
States might without difficulty provide, four or 
five hundred transport ships to supply them with 
provisions, the expense of which alone would be 
formidable as a coercive argument to Great Bri- 
tain. He wished it to be shown, however small 
our naval force, that we do not undervalue it, or 
underrate the courage and ability of our seamen. 

Mr. Coox followed Mr. Story on the same 
side of the question. He compared the nation to 
a fortress on which an attack was made, and the 
garrison of which, instead of guarding the portal, 
ran upon the battlements to secure every small 
aperture. Hethought their attention should first 
be directed to the gates, and that a naval force 
would be the most efficient defence for our ports. 

Mr. D. R. Wiuuiams called for the yeas and 
nays on the amendments. 

Mr. Smilie said that raising a naval force for 
the purpose of resisting Great Britain, would be 
attacking her on her strong ground. If we were 
to have a war with her on the ocean, it could only 
be carried on by distressing her trade. Neither 
did he believe that these vessels of war would be 
of any effeet as a defence. They did not consti- 
tute the defence on which he would rely. If we 
had a navy, it would form the strongest temptation 
for attack upon our ports.and harbors. If Den- 
mark had possessed no navy, Copenhagen would 
never have been attacked. The only way in 
which we could carry on a war on the ocean to 
advantage, Mr. S. said, would be by our enter- 
prising citizens, giving them sufficient encourage- 
ment. Were we to employ a naval force in case 
of war, it would but furnish our enemy with an 
addition to her navy. He hoped the House would 
disagree to the amendments of the Senate and « 
appoint a committee of conference. 

Mr. Dana said that the amendments sent from 
the Senate presented a question of no small im- 
portance to the nation. Without expressing any 
opinion on the question, it appeared to him to be 
at least of sufficient importance to be discussed in 
Committee of the Whole. Coming from the 
other branch of the Legislature, and being so in- 
teresting'to the nation, he wished that it might 
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be discussed fairly and fully; and, therefore, moved | respect our rights on water would be attacking 
a reference to a Committee of the Whole. them on land. He said, he certainly did not un- 
Messrs. Dana, TaLtmaper, and Story, urged | dervalue the disposition and prowess of our sea- 
a reference to a Committee of the Whole, on ac- | men; and it was because he valued: them, that, 
count of the great importance of the-subject, on | he did not wish them to gò into an unequal con= 
which a full discussion would be proper; and | test, in which they must certainly yield. Gen- 
Messrs. Macon, Q. W. CAMPBELL, and HOLLAND, tlemen might understand: naval matters. but it 
opposed it, because the seamen proposed by the | was no reason that they should therefore under- 
original bill were now wanted, and the subject of | stand the efficiency of a naval force. There was ` 
the amendment was already referred to a Com- sufficient evidence:in history to warn the United 


mittee of the Whole ina distinct bill. Motion | States against it. 


lost, 58 to 55. . i Mr. Dawson moved that the bill should lie on 
Mr. Macon observed, that the immediate ex- | the table till the amendments of the Senate could 
pense of this arrangement, if agreed to, would be | be printed. Motion lost—yeas 40, nays 78, as 
at least five or six millions of dollars, and but ! follows: 
four hundred thousand were appropriated by the!  Yras—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willi 
: $ LIF} i X y 1 . Alston, William 
pill. When he compared this bill with the report | W, Bibb, William Blackledge, Epaphroditus Cham- 
of a select committee made to the House of Rep- | pion, Martin Chittenden, Orchard Cook, John Cul- 
resentatives, he said he was astonished. A part peper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun, John 
of that report was a letter from the Secretary of } Dawson, William Ely, Meshack Franklin, Barent Gar- 
the Navy, in which the very. number (two thou- | denier, Charles Goldsborough, Isaiah L. Green, John 
sand) contained: in the bill as it went from this | Harris, William Helms, Reuben Humphreys, Richard 
House, was desired. Mr. M: adverted to the | Jackson, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, junior, William 
observation. of Mr. Srory, that it would cost | McCreery, Jonathan O. Mosely, Roger Nelson, Jacob 
Great Britain as much'to keep one frigate as it Richards, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, 
would cost us to keep two. He thought the ex- Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Joseph Story, Samuel 
pense would be about equal. The expense of the Taggart, Benjamin-Tallmadge, John Thompson, Jabez 
transportation of provisions would be counter- Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
balanced by the difference of expense between the Nicholas Van Dyke, and Daniel C. Verplanck. 
ay of the British and American seamen, the Nays—Willis Alston, junior, Ezekiel Bacon, David 
Titer being double of the former generally. He Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, John Blake, jr., 
objected to this bill from the Senate because no | Thomas Blount, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William 
estimate accompanied it. He thought they would A. Burwell, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, 
gofar enough if they gave the cepartments all Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Richard Cutts, Josiah 
that they asked., This House had indeed as much Deane, ospi Desha, Daniel M. Pe James Elliot, 
right to judge of the force requisite, as any other John W. Eppes, William Findley; James Pisk, Fran- 
: ji > S : cis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, Jre 
department; but he did not wish to'be called | y Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin ‘Howard 
upon to supply a deficit in the appropriation amos Holland, David Holmes; a ME dekason, 
oh failed t : A :| Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, 
which never failed to occur even in the ordinary Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, Edward St. Loe 
appropriations for the Navy Department. Give | Livermore, Edward Lloyd, John Love, Matthew Lyon, 
the four hundred thousand dollars asked for, and | Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, 
the deficit in the appropriation wiil be at least-ten | William Milnor, D. Montgomery, jr., John Montgome- 
times the amount of the sum appropriated. - | ry, Nicholas R. Moore, Thos. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
Mr. Coox contended strenuously in favor of a | John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas Newbold, 
naval force. He detailed the advantages which | Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas; Timothy Pit- 
would accruc to the nation from a few fast sail- kin, junior, John Porter, John’ Pugh, John Rea of 
ing frigates. He said they were essentially ne- | Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias Rich- 
cessary to defence. He expatiated on the diffi- | ards, Lemuel Sawyer, Dennis-‘Smnelt, John Smilie, Jed- 
culty with which any foreign Power could main- | ediah K. Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford; 
tain a force on our coast. . A ears Seema i aga E even 2 Sane 
Mr. Houzanp did not profess to have much | Eeter wart, John Taylor, Abram. Trigg, George’ M. 
knowledge on this sab ect bat he saidit did not | 1100P; Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wil- 
require much to eyerinice the arguments of gen- boun paya k Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Na- 
tlemen on the subject. hat defence a few frig- E 
ates would be to the extensive coast of this coun-| Mr. Trovur'said he rose but for the purpose of 
try, he could not understand: There certainly | stating facts which struck him as being applica- 
never had been a time when this country should | ble to the subject before the House. He referred 
rely on a maritime forceasa sufficient protection. | chiefly to an extract of a letter written to himself 
Indeed, he said, if we had fifteen or twenty or and published in the paper of to-day. [Mr. T. 
more sail-of-the-line, he should hesitate much be- | then read the extract which appeared in the Na- 
fore he would go to war with Great Britain, be- tional Intelligencer on the 9th instant.] In addi- 
cause these would undoubtedly be lost. Our tion to these facts, letters had been received, in the 
power of coercion was not on the ocean. Great | course of this morning, containing further partic- 
Britain had possessions on this Continent which | ulars, which he begged leave to state to the House. 
were valuable to her; they were in the power of After the officer (commander of a British armed 
the United States, and the way to coerce her to | vessel) had been forced on board his vessel, and 
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while lying in our waters and within our juris- | 


diction, he had fired several shots at pilot-boats, 
passing and repassing,’had been very abusive, and 
threatened’ the. town with what he called ven- 
geatce; and, in addition to these facts, letters 
had ‘reached Savannah from Liverpool, giving 
satisfactory information that vessels of fifteen or 
twenty guns- had been fitted out for the purpose 
* of forcing a cotton trade with South Carolina 
and. Georgia. This information, Mr. T. said, 
came from unquestionable authority. And it was 
because he was unwilling that the people of this 
country should longer submit to the abuse of 
British naval officers; because he was unwilling 
that they should be exposed to the insolence of 
every British commissioned puppy who chose to 
insult us; because he was unwilling that armed 
vesselsshould force a cotton trade, whenevery man 
knew that nine-tenths of the people of Georgia 
would treat as traitors the violators of the embar- 
go ; it was for this reason that he was disposed to 
vote for the amendments from the Senate. The 
great objection which had’ been taken to them 
was the expense which they would produce. 
Economy, Mr. T. said, was a good thing in time 
of peace; but if this contracted spirit of econo- 
my predominated in our war councils, if we were 
forced into :a war, so help him God, he would 
rather at once tamely submit our honor and inde- 
pendence than maintain them in this economical 
way. If we went to war, we ought not to adopt 
little measures for the purpose of executing them 
with little means; neither should we refuse to 
adopt great measures, because they could not be 
executed but with great means. It was very true 
that, in war as well as in peace, calculation to a 
certain extent was necessary; but, if they once 
resolved on an object, it must be executed at 
whatever expense. He was no advocate for stand- 
ing armies or navies, generally speaking ; but, in 
discharging his duties here, he must be governed 
by the circumstances of every case which pre- 
sented itself for his decision, and then ask him- 
self, Is it wise, politic, and prudent, to do this or 
omit that? He said he would never go back to 
yesterday to discover what he had then said or 
done, in order to ascertain what he should now 
do or say. Political conduct must depend on cir- 
cumstances. What was right yesterday might 
be wrong to-day. Nay, what was right at the 
moment he’rose to address the House, might, ere 
this, be palpably wrong. Conduct depended on 
events, which depended on the folly or caprice of 
men ; and, as they changed, events would change. 
It might have been a good doctrine long ago that 
this country ought to have a navy competent to 
cope with a detachment of the British navy; it 
might have been good doctrine then, but was 
shocking doctrine now. 

At that time England had to contend with the 
navies of Russia, Denmark, France, Helland, 
Spain, &c. Now England was sole mistress of 
the ocean. To fight her ship to ship and man to 
man, and it was impossible that gentlemen could 
think of fighting her otherwise, if they fought her 
at all, we must build up a huge navy at an im- 


mense expense. We must determine to become 
i less agricultural and more commercial; to in- 
cur a debt of five-hundred or a thousand million 
of dollars, and all. the loans and taxes attendant 
on such a system, and all the corruption attend- 
ant on them. He should as soon think of em- 
barking an hundred thousand men for the pur- 
pose of attacking France at her threshold, as of 
building so many ships to oppose the British navy» 
It was out of the question ; no rational man could 
think ofit. But that wasnot now the question. It 
was, whether we would call into actual service 
the little navy we possessed. It was not even a 
question whether we would have a navy at allor 
not, If that were the question, he would not hes- 
itate to say that even our present political condi-. 
tion required a navy toa certain extent, to pro- 
tect cur commerce against the Barbary Powersin 
peace, and in time of war for convoys to our mer- 
chantmen. He only meant a few fast sailing 
frigates, such a navy as we have at present, for 
the purpose of harassing the commerce of our 
enemies also. He therefore thought our present 
naval force ought to be put in service. As far as 
the appropriation ($400,600) would go, it would 
be employed; but if Congress should hereafter 
see cause to countermand or delay the prepara- 
tion, they would have it in their power to do so 
by refusing a further appropriation. 

Mr. D. R. Witurams said it was his misfortune 
to differ with gentlemen upon all: points on the 
subject of.the navy. He was opposed to it from 
stem to stern ; and gentlemen who attempted to 
argue in favor of it asa matter of necessity, in- 
volved themselves in absurdities, they were not 
aware of. When money had been appropriated 
for fortifications, there had been no intimation 
that it would be necessary to prop them up with 
a naval force. Ifour towns could not be defended 
by fortifications, be asked, would ten frigates de- 
fend them? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Story) had even gone so far as to say that 
a single gunboat could sweep one-half of our har- 
bors. Ifa single gunboat could now sweep most 
of our harbors, Mr. W. said he should like to 
know what eleven hundred and thirty vessels of 
war’ could do, even when opposed by our whole 
force of ten frigates! The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts had said it would be cheaper to keep 
these vessels in actual service than in their pres- 
ent situation. Mr. W. said he supposed that the 
gentlemen meant that they would.rot faster in 
their present situation than if they were at seas 
He said he was for keeping them where they 
were, and would rather contribute to place them 
in a situation where they would rot faster. Mr. 
W. combated the arguments that employing the 
navy would afford relief to our seamen, and that 
the maintaining a navy on our coast would be 
more expensive to an European Power than the 
support of a larger naval force by us. And he 
said we should never be able to man any consid- 
erable fleet exeept the Constitution were amended 
to permit impressments, following the example of 
Great Britain. 

The gentieman from Massachusetts (Mr.Srory) 
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had said that except we begun with this bill, and 
got his fast sailing frigates, we should never re- 
gain our rights. If that were really the case, Mr. 
W. said he was ready to abandon them. He 
considered that the sort of maintenance of our 
rights adverted to by the gentlemen from Mas- 
sachusetts, would be destructive to those rights. 
Gentlemen must have forgotten that when Ham- 
burg was in the greatest state of prosperity, she 
did not possess even a single gunboat. Why! 
there was not wealth enough in this whole na- 
tion, if every one were to carry his all, thus to 


maintain our rights against the navy of Great: 


Britain. If we were carried into a war, and 
everything really seemed to be tending that way, 
_we must rely upon the enterprise of our citizens ; 
and that, when set at liberty, would be found 
more desperate than the navy of any country. 
When we arrived at the end of the Revolutionary 
war we had but one frigate, and the best thing 
we ever did was to give that one away. The 
State of South Carolina had not yet got clear of 
the curse. She embarked one frigate in the gen- 
eral struggle, and she had not rid herself of the 
debts incurred by it yet. Private enterprise must 
be depended upon. The people from the East- 
ward had shown in the last war what they would 
do. When vessels were loaded with sugar they 
would fight like bull-dogs for it. He recollected 
a story, he said, of one of our privateers being 
beat off by a Jamaicaman, whom they attacked. 
The captain not liking to lose the prize, and find- 
ing his crew disheartened, told them she was full 
of sugar. “Is she?” said they “by G—d let us 
at them again.’ They scarcely ever failed in 
their enterprises, 

In allusion to the case at Savannah, Mr. W. 
regretted that an insult should be offered to the 
people of the country. The insult at Savannah 
had by this time been redressed, he had no doubt. 
He had no information to induce him to believe 
so, but the knowledge that the sloop of war Hor- 
net was stationed off Charleston, and of course 
cruised near the place. The Hornet was per- 
fectly adequate to drive any vessel of twenty guns 
out of our waters. She was one of the best ves- 
sels of the United States, and as well officered as 
any. [Mr. Troue observed that the Hornet was 
off Charleston. Now, he wanted a frigate at Ba- 
vannah.] Mr. W. said that Savannah was the 
very place where gunboats would be perfectly 
effectual. Hemeantto make no reflectionagainst 
the proposer of the gunboat system, but he did 
against those who had only given one-half of the 
system, and omitted the other—the marine mi- 
litia. And now, when an attack was menaced at 
Savannah, gentlemen wanted afrigate! If nine- 
tenths of the people were opposed to the evasions 
of the embargo law, Mr. W. said it would not be 
evaded. The evaders would be considered as 
traitors—as the worst of traitors. As to preparing 
a force for the protection of navigation, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia must well know that the 
whole revenue of the United States would not 
be competent to maintain a sufficient number of 
vessels to convoy our merchantmen. 


Mr. W. concluded by saying, that he wished 
the nation to be protected, and its wrongs to be 
redressed; but when he reflected that at Castine 
the soil had been most abominably violated, -he 
could not view the insults in our waters as being | 
equal to it; for, said he, touch the soil and you 
touch the life-blood of every man in it. 

Mr. Duret considered the present subject as 
one of the most important. which, had been intro- 
duced at this session. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult to reason gentlemen into a modification of a 
principle to which they were opposed throughout; 
but he trusted that this House was not generally 
so disposed. He believed that a large majority 
of the House were at the present moment in favor 
of embargo or war, because the House had been 
so distinctly told by a committee, on our foreign 
relations, that there, was no alternative but sub- 
mission; and almost every gentleman who. had 
the honor of a seat within these walls, had com- 
mitted himself on the subject, either to persevere ` 
in the embargo, or to resort to war. What would 
be the object of a war? Not the right of the soil, 
not our territorial limits, but the right of navi- 
gating the ocean. Were we to redress those 
wrongs, those commercial injuries, on the land ? 
Not altogether, he conceived. Would it be good 
policy, he asked, to let our means of carrying on 
war on the ocean rot in our docks, and not make 
use of them? These vessels would also be use- 
ful as a defence. Why then should they not be 
manned and putin readiness for service? It was 
said that we could not cope with the British navy. 
Mr. D. said this argument proved too much, if it 
proved anything. If-he did not feel perfectly 
comfortable in a cold day, should he therefore di- 
vest himself of all clothing? Why send out the 
sloop of war Hornet, alluded to by the gentleman 
last up—why rely upon it for redressing the insult 
at Savannah, if naval force was useless? It was 
no reason, because Great Britain had more vessels 
than we, that we should not use what we had. 
Indeed those gentlemen who objected to naval 
force, appeared to be mostly from the interior, and 
of course could not roki estimate its value. 

Mr. Sawyer was wholly opposed to the amend- 
ments from the Senate. The objection to. this 
particular increase of naval force on the score of 
expense, was not to be disregarded. He called 
the attention of gentlemen to the state of the 


‘Treasury. The expense of this system would be 


three millions; and when this sum was added to 
other sums which would be requisite if measures 
now pending were adopted, it would render it ne- 
cessary for Congress now to borrow money on the 
credit of posterity. The expedient of direct tax- 
ation would not be resorted to. It had already 
been the death-blow to the political existence of 
one administration. This Government, he said, 
was founded on public opinion, and whenever the 
approbation of the people was withdrawn, from 
whatever cause, the whole superstructure must 
fall. 

Mr. S. dwelt at some length on the disadvan 
tage of loans. He said, if this nation was des- 
tined to raise a navy for the protection of com 
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‘merce, it should have begun earlier, in the year 
1793, when such outrageous violations had been 
‘committed on our commerce. The expense of 
such an establishment would have far exceeded 
the amount in value of captures made since that 
period.’ He'concluded, from a number of obser- 
vations which he made on this subject, that, on 
the ‘score of the protection of trade, it would not 
be' proper to fit outa navy. This proposition, he 
said, was the mere entering wedge. The system 
was either unnecessary, or would be wholly futile 
in practice. Ourseamen would cost us at least 
double of what is the expense of her seamen to 
Great Britain ; and it required her utmost exer- 
tions to pay the interest of the enormous debt with 
which her unwieldy navy had saddled her. He 
therefore certainly thought that an attempt to 
justify it on the score of profit would not succeed. 
He deprecated the extension of Executive patron- 
age, which would result from an increase of the 
Naval Establishment. Need he go back, he ask- 
ed, to the time when the black cockade was ne- 
cessary, in some parts of the country, to secure a 
mian from insult from the officers of the navy ? 
He wished to limit the Executive patronage ; to 
adhere closely to the maxims of our forefathers. 
By sending out a navy, too, he said, we should 
volunteer to support the ascendency of the Brit- 
ish navy, become the mere jackals of the British 
lion. Mr. S. went at some length into an exam- 
ination of the former Administration in‘relation 
toanavy, There was nothing, he observed, in 
the nature of our Government, or of our foreign 

. relations, to require a navy. If we could not 
carry on forcign commerce without a navy, he 
wished to have less of it and more of internal 
commerce, of that commerce which the natural 
advantages of the country would support between 
different parts of it. If we were to build a navy 
for the protection of foreign commerce, we should 
throw away our natural advantages for the sake 
of artificial ones. He was in favor of the em- 
bargo at present. There was more virtue in our 
barrels of flour as to coercion than in all the guns 
of our navy; and we had lately given our adver- 
saries a supplementary broadside, which he hoped 
would tell well. Mr. S. stated the origin and 
progress of navies at some length, commencing 
with the Republic of Genoa. Our chief reliance 
as to defence must be on our militia.. So little 
did Great Britain now rely on her navy for de- 
fence of her-soil, that she had called upon every 
man in the country to-be at his post, if danger 
came. Other nations might be justified in sup- 
porting a nava! force, because they had colonies 
separated from them by the sea, with whom they 
were obliged to have means of intercourse, but 
we had not that apology for a navy. Mr. S. con- 
cluded his observations, after speaking near an 
hour, not, he said, that he had gone through the 
subject; but, as it was late in the day, he yielded 
the floor to some other gentleman. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson said, that gentlemen should 
not be influenced, in discussing the present ques- 
tion, by a belief that they were now discussing 
the propriety of raising a naval force for offensive 


purposes. This was not the question. It. was 
only whether, at this crisis, the House would em- 
ploy a little force for the purpose of resisting 
attacks made on our territory at home. The 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Witttams) 
had said that an attack on the soil touched the 
life-blood of every man in it. Yes, Mr. J. said, 
it did; whether the invasion was on our jurisdie- 
tion, on land or water, it touched equally the life- 
blood of the nation. He would as soon resist an at- 
tack on our territorial jurisdiction on sea ason land, 
It made no difference with him whether a foreign 
frigate came up to the piles of Potomac bridge 
and fired over into the town, or whether its crew 
came on shore and assaulted us with the bayonet. 
The territory, he said, was equally invaded in 
either case. Were we not to resist Great Britain 
because of her 1,130 sail of armed vessels? This 
would amount to a declaration that we must suc- 
cumb to her, because she could at any time send 
a squadron sufficient to destroy our naval force at 
a single blow. This was the tendency of the ar- 
gument. Mr. J. said it would be more honora- 
ble to fight, while a single gun could be fired, 
notwithstanding her overwhelming force. This 
mode of reasoning had a tendency to destroy the 
spirit of the people. He would never consent to 
crouch before we were conquered ; this was not 
the course of our Revolutionary patriots, and he 
trusted it was one which we should not follow. 
He would rather, like the heroic band of Leoni- 
das, perish in the combat, although the force of 
the enemy was irresistible, than acknowledge that 
we would submit. This naval force was not, 
however, intended to cope with the navy of Great 
Britain, but to chastise the petty pirates who tres- 
passed on our jurisdiction; pirates, he called 
them, because the British Government had not 
sanctioned their acts. It had not justified the 
murder of Pierce, or asserted: the right of juris- 
diction claimed by an officer within the length of 
his buoys, &c., because, if she had, it would have 
then been war. For this reason he wished our 
little pigmy force to be sent on the ocean, not- 
withstanding the giant navy of Great Britain, 
Some gentlemen had opposed this on the score of 
expense. Our most valuable treasure, Mr. J. said, 
was honor; and the House had almost unani- 
mously declared that it could not submit without 
a sacrifice of that honor. 

A motion wasnow made to adjourn, and carried 
—47 to 29. ‘ 


Tuespay, January 10. 


The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act making a further appropriation towards com- 
pleting the two wings of the Capitol at the City 
of Washington, and for other purposes,” was read 
twice and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Monday next. 

Mr. Nicwotas presented a petition of sundry 
officers of the Virginia line of the late Revolu- 
tionary army, praying that such compensation 
may be made as may be equivalent to the respec- 
tive services and losses of the petitioners, in the 
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capacity aforesaid.—Referred to the committee 
appointed, the twenty-sixth ultimo, on the me- 
morials and petitions of the late officers of the 
said Revolutionary army. 

= The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “ An act 
to authotize the Marine Insurance Company of 
Alexandria to alter their style and firm, and in- 
sure against loss by fire,” was read twice and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

On motion of Mr. NELSON, 

Ordered, That the amendments reported, yes- 
terday, from the select committee to whom was 
recommitted the bill for the relief of the infirm, 
disabled,and superannuated officers and soldiers of 
the late and of the present army of the United 
States, which lay on the table, be committed, 
together with the bill, to a Committee of the 
Whole on Wednesday next. ` 

Mr. Ranea, of Tennessee, from the Committee 
on Post Officesand Post Roads, presented a bill to 
authorize the transportation of certain documents, 
by mail, free of postage; which was read three 
times and passed, 

The Speaker presented to the House a repre- 
sentation of sundry inhabitants of Townsend, in 
the county of Middlesex, and State of Massachu- 
setts, stating certain objections to the manner of 
appointing Electors for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the said State of 
Massachusetts; and praying the interference of 
the powers vested by the Constitution in the two 
Houses of Congress, to prevent the establishment 
of a precedent which, in their opinion, will have 
a dangerous tendency ; which was ordered to lie 
on tlie table. 

On motion of Mr. Dana, 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures be instructed to inquire into 
the propriety of amending the law relative to 
bonds which may be required for enrolled. or 
licensed vessels of the United States, with leave 
to report by bill or otherwise. 

The. House proceeded to consider a resolution 
proposed, yesterday, by Mr. Dana, and ordered to 
lie on the table; the same being amended to read 
as follows: : 

Resolved, That, for the benefit of the seamen of the 
United States, it is proper to make provision that re- 
gistered ships and vessels, after a time to be limited by 
law, shall not continue to enjoy the benefits and privi- 
leges appertaining to ships or vessels of the United 
States, unless a certain proportion of the mariners on 
board the same shall be citizens of the United States. 

Ordered, That the said resolution be referred 
to Messrs. Dana, Davin R. WiLLiams, Quincy, 
Moumrorp, and McCreery, with leave to report | 
thereon by bill, or bills, or otherwise. 

Mr. Lewis presented a petition of the Pastor 
and Committee of the Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion, in the town of Alexandria, in behalf of them- 
selves and others, praying that an act of Congress 
may be passed for incorporating the congregation 
aforesaid, under such terms and provisions as to 
the wisdom of Congress shall seem meet.——Re- 


ferred to the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. ; ; i 
On motion of Mr: Van Horn, f ; : 
Resolved, That the Committee forthe Distriet of 
Columbia be instructed to inquire what amend- 
ments are necessary in the act concerning the 
District of Columbia. 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
amendments proposed by the Senate to the bill, 
entitled “An act authorizing the appointment 
and employment of an additional number of navy 
officers, seamen, and marines.” The first amend- 
ment, which was depending yesterday, at the time 
of adjournment, being againread— . : 

Mr. Lyon was in favor of the amendment be- 
cause it proposed an appropriation of a less sum 
of money than that sent from this House; and it 
would require the Executive to call upon the 
next House of Representatives for further appro- 
priation, before it could be carried into effect, and 
the subject would then be completely in the power 
of the House. l 

Mr. Urnam was against the amendment. He 
was as much desirous of relieving our seamen as 
any gentleman; but, if there was no oceasion for 
the employment of a naval force, he would not 
vote for it merely to employ idle and starving 
men. He considered this amendment as a part 
of the great system for enforcing the embargo, 
for destroying commerce instead of protecting it. 
He considered the first embargo perpetual, and 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, for carrying it into effect, of 
the same nature ; and the law lately passed, more 
unconstitutional than any. He considered it the 
worst law ever passed under the Constitution. 

[The SPEAKER here called Mr. Upuam to order, 
as wandering from the subject under debate. ] 

Mr. J. Monrcomery observed that the phra- 
seology of the law was different from any other 
law on this subject. 

Mr. Upuam observed that he. had not relin- 
quished the floor. He considered the last embar- 
go law as more unconstitutional than any other. 
(Mr. U. was called to order by Mr. Jackson on 
the same grounds as by the Speaker.] Mr. U. 
said that he went on the ground that the Jaw was 
unconstitutional, and that this bill was to enforce 
it. [The Speaker permitting Mr. U. to proceed, 
Mr. Jackson appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. This’mode of discussion. was not in or- 
der. He did not, however persist in his appeal.] 
Mr. U. proceeded in explanation of his remarks. 
Mr. U. made further remarks on the law passed 
a few days ago, which, he said, he considered an 
unconstitutional law; that it laid the axe at the 
root of civil liberty, and, therefore, he would not 
consent to vote for this bill for enforcing it. Be- 
lieving the embargo laws to be unconstitutional, 
and this bill intended to enforce them, he there- 
fore would not vote for it. 

Mr. Monraomery offered an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senate, making it discre- 
tionary with the Executive to arm, fit, and send 
out the frigates, &c. 
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Mr. Love observed. that the adoption of the 
amendment would render it difficult to ascertain 
the appropriation. which would. be necessary for 
the object. on 

Mr. Dawson observed that a law already in 
force, contained precisely the same power as pro- 
posed by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland. mas 

Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL observed that the adop- 
tion.of the amendment would not preclude the 
President from putting the frigates in service im- 
mediately, if required. He was willing to adopt 
the amendment, because a doubt seemed to exist 

_ whether the Executive now possessed the power 
of calling the frigates into service. Without the 
amendment just proposed, he could not vote for 
the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. Coox hoped it would not be adopted, be- 
cause it would divest the bill of the little energy 
it possessed, and would render it nugatory. 

Mr. Newron observed that he represented a 
part of the country where, in case of war, an at- 
tack would probably first be made. To the de- 
fence of this town, (Norfolk,) a few frigates 
would be of great service. It was the opinion, 
he said, of the best informed men that a few fri- 
gates, combined with natural advantages, would 
prevent the town from suffering from attack by 
sea. Mr. N. believed that the President would 
consider himself equally bound, whether the 
amendment were adopted or not, if the bill, as 
amended, should pass. He adverted to the argu- 
ment of expense, which, he said, should be of no 
weight. Mr. N. was proceeding in commenting 
on the measures of the preceding Administration, 
in respect to naval force, when he was called to 
order by the Speaker. He said that this was not 
a system for enforcing the embargo. It was ne- 
cessary to order our frigates from the Eastern 
Branch to the ocean, to protect our coasts from 
insult.. He alluded tothe affair lately taken place 
at Savannah, and observed that, to repel this spe- 
cies of marauding, the Navy of the United States 
ought to be at the disposal of the President. If 
they were to decide on incurring an expense 
which he considered necessary for preparation for 
war, it might be a means of preventing war ; it 
would convince the nations of Europe, that we 
were determined effectually to resist; would tell 
them that if they wished to resume relations of 
amity with us, they must make overtures, which, 
when made by us, had been so insultingly receiv- 
ed. From what he could understand, the people 
of the United States looked to Congress for vig- 
orous measures, and if such were not taken, 
would be grievously disappointed. We, said Mr. 
N., are the first whom the storm of war would 
reach; we, (his constituents,) are to be the first 
sufferers, and we only ask of the Congress of the 
United States to enable us to make a glorious 
defence. 

Mr. Dana said he should think it rather more 
expedient for the Congress of the United States 
to decide this question.. Which ever way the 
President should decide, he might act wrong, in 
the opinion of those particularly attached to him 
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and to those who were not, might afford grounds 
for censure. He thought it proper that the new 
President of the United States, be he whom he 
might, should come into office under favorable 
circumstances in relation to public opinion. He 
alluded to the difference of opinion, in different 
parts of the Union, on the subject of naval estab- 
lishments. It had been supposed by some gentle- 
men that there might be occasion for this force 
in May or June. He said it would require con- 
siderable time to furnish all the sails, rigging, &c., 
for a vessel of war, at this place especially ; and, 
if these vessels were necessary, it would be more 
correct that the House should decide this ques- 
tion, and not throw it on the President. How 
the amendment of the Senate ought to be decided, 
he did not say. i 

The amendment of Mr. Monrcomery was 
negatived, yeas 30. 

Mr. TALLMADGE, circumstanced as he was in 


-relation to the bill, could not vote for the amend- 


ment of the Senate. Strongly in favor of hav- 
ing the frigates removed from this place to some 
place where they might be efficient, he wished a 
bill for that purpose to pass. This had been his 
uniform opinion. An inducement with him to 
vote for this bill, Mr. T. said, was the present sit- 
uation of the seamen of the United States. But, 
when he considered that we had upwards of one 
hundred and seventy gunboats—so great a pro- 
portion of this inefficacious mode of defence— 
he could not, in conscience, vote for it, nor ever 
would. He spoke in a qualified sense; for, in 
all shallow waters, he would give to gentlemen, 
as far as his yote would go, the whole number 
they wanted. But, when he saw that this was 
to be the great naval preparation, he could not 
sanction it. He therefore moved to strike out 
“and gunboats.” 

Mr. G. W. Campse i hoped the House would 
not agree to the amendment, because it must di- 
rectly tie the hands of the Executive from em- 
ploying the gunboats at all. . 

Mr. TALLMADGE said that was not his object. 
Wherever they could be effectual, he was willing 
to employ them. 

Mr. Newron was of the same opinion with the 
gentleman from Tennessee. Gunboats were an 
excellent defence for rivers, and for co-operation 
with fortifications, They were never intended 
for sea, but to be used in smooth water. Let it 
be recollected, said Mr. N., that no man can say 
how long we shall have peace. Gentlemen from 
every quarter had declared that war must: take 
place, if reparation for our injuries were not 
made. Recoilect that the majority is responsible 
for the situation of the country, and that it is 
our duty to avert the impending storm. Were 
they not to do it, he said, they. would subject 
themselves to the imputation of neglecting their 
country. : i 

Mr. Dana was opposed to officering, manning, 
and employing, as soon as may be, all the gun- 
boats. He was willing that they should be ready, 
however; for, ia smooth waters and rivers, they 

ight be effectual. But, as to their service at 
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sea, when they attempted to seize vessels viola- 
ting the embargo, they were cause of mirth; for, 
of everything which swam on the water they 
were the laziest, Really, one of these. boats 
chasing a fast sailing vessel, was something like 
a snail chasing a Virginia race horse. Mr. D. 
was willing that all of them should be ready for 
service, but he was opposed to officering them ; 
for, of all places in which you can puta young 
officer, they are the worst. It was not a situation 
in which they would acquire that habit of com- 
mand and respectable deportment which was 
necessary for the respectability of our Navy. 
Placed in a situation in which every coaster 
laughs at him, and the ungainly thing on which 
he is fixed, it certainly is not calculated to im- 
prove an officer. Old officers might do well on 
board these vessels ; but consider the severe trial 
to which you put a young man, with no superior 
over him, in those boats. Mr. D. dwelt at some 
length on the disadvantage to officers, &c., from 
being placed on board gunboats. If the gunboats 
were ready for ‘service, there would be no diffi- 
culty. in detaching a sufficient number of seamen 
and volunteers to man them, on any emergency. 
Even of volunteers, there was no necessity that 
they should be constantly employed. If you send 
gunboats to enforce embargo laws, you must get 
revenue cutters to tow them along. They are 
perfect floating batteries; and, as to expense, 
they were the most expensive species of naval 
force. Mr. D. believed that the law of last ses- 
sion authorized the fitting out the gunboats when 
public service required ; and, if their employment 
became necessary, it would not need the sanction 
of this law ` 

Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL always understood that 
the law already gave the same power in relation 
to the gunboats as to the frigates, and no other. 

Mr. Coox observed that, after so strong a vote 
for building gunboats he should scarcely expect 


the House would refuse to man them; for, of 


what use would they be, except they were man- 
ned ? : 

The question on striking out the word “ gun- 
boats” was taken by yeas and nays, and. nega- 
tived—yeas 28, nays 93, as follows: 

Yuas—Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, 
Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jr., William Ely, 
Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Charles Goldsbor- 
ough, William Helms, Richard Jackson, Philip B. Key, 
Joseph Lewis, jr., Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, 
Jonathan O. Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jr., John Rowan, 
John Russell, James Sloan, William Stedman, Lewis 
B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, 
Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer, and David R. Williams. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jr., Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, 
Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William Black- 
ledge, John Blake, jr, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, 
John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, Wm. 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Mat- 


thew Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, John Cul- ! 


peper, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Joseph Deane, 
Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James Eliot, John 
W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack 


Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jr, Edwin Gray, Isaiah 


L. Green, John Harris, James Holland, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Hsley, 
John G. Jackson, Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpat- 
rick, John Lambert, Edward Lloyd, John Love, Robert 
Marion, Josiah Masters, William M’Creery, William 
Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jr, John Montgomery, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Mor- 
row, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nel- 
son Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. 
Nicholas, John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Rich- 
ards, Samuel Riker, Lemuel Sawyer, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John 
Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stan- 
ford, Clement Storer, Peter Swart, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Daniel C. 
Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac 
Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson,. and 
Richard Winn. i 
The question recurring on the amendment 
from the Senate, mo, 
Mr. Dana said he was placed in.a,situation in 
which he approved one part of the proposition 
presented to him, and disapproved of another. 
He felt. considerable hesitation in equipping the 
frigates, because of the use to which they might 
be applied by the Executive, viz: to enforce the 
embargo laws; to enforce which, in this manner, 
he did not believe would redound to the credit of 
the United States, because he did not believe that 
the effects would be produced by it which gentle- 
men contemplated. Much greater danger there 
was of a violation of the rights of the people in 
executing the embargo laws on land than.on wa- 
ter; and when command was vested in inferior 
officers, much greater tyranny and insolence was 
to be expected than from superior and responsible 
officers. Employing frigates. for the execution of 
the embargo laws. was the least unconstitutional 
and the least objectionable of any mode. He 
felt a regret that these laws should be executed 
by the navy. He feared that the navy might 
be associated in idea with the laws. which they 
enforced, and thus give a prejudice against naval 
force. But, nevertheless, he thought the propri- 
ety of employing responsible officers overbalanced 
this consideration. Another reason why he was 
in favor of equipping the frigates, was, because it 
would take some time to prepare them, and if a 
meeting of Congress took. place in May or June, 
it might be expected that the embargo would be 
removed, and then all the frigates would probably 
be put in service, before which time, if now or- 
dered, they could not be prepared. They had 
been lying at the navy yard here, to rot and be 
repaired, to be repaired and rot again. Mr. D. 
observed that, in fresh water, decay took place 
more rapidly than in salt water; he wished to 
send them to their natural element; it would be 
conducive to their health and long existence. 
Another reason, he stated, why he should vote for 
the bill: there was an idea amongst some gentle- 
men, that there was a probability of war. He 
had no idea of Congress, this session, declaring 
war, because they had made no preparation for 
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it, And if we were to make war, he conceived | this amendment, to get our frigates from the sick- 
that we should not doit like privates, but like | ly situation in which they were now placed; to 
officers ; that it should not bea strife of children, | get them out of this state of embargo, and to re- 
but of men, and that preparation should be made | store them to health and freedom. 

for it. Whenever we had war, it must be for] The question on the amendment of the Sen- 
maritime and not territorial rights; and he had | ate was then decided in the aflirmative—yeas 64, 
no idea of abandoning the very ground for which | nays 59, as follows: 

we contended. He was therefore willing toplace| Yzas—Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
our frigates on the sea-coast. ` It was a very dif- | sett, John Blake, jr, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, 
ferent question from that of the establishment of | Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John 
a large navy. Had gentlemen considered the | Dawson, Josiah Deane, Daniel M. Durell, James El- 
importance of a naval force on our coast? Had | liot, William Findley, James Fisk, Francis Gardner, 
they considered the propriety of having a force | Thomas Gholson, jr., Charles Goldsborough, Isaiah L. 
sufficient to repel insults in our harbors? Mr. D. | Green, John Harris, William Helms, David Holmes, 
adverted to the superior advantages of our naval | Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, John G. Jackson, 
situation over that of other nations which could | Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, Philip B. Key, Wil- 
send a force on our coasts. He had said that he | /i@™ Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr., 


had no idea of our declaring war; neither had he Edward St, Loe Tivermore, Matthew Lyon, Josiah 
; > Masters, William McCreery, John Montgomery, Ni- 
any idea of any of the nations of Europe declar- cholas R. Moore, Jonathan oO. Mosely, Gurdon S. 
Ing war against us. Not a corporal’s guard could Mumford, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson 
Great Britain send here, without sacrificing ob- | œ, Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, jr., Samuel Riker, John 
jects on which her interest and honor depended ; Russell, Ebenezer Seaver, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, 
and the Emperor of France, whilst collecting a | Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, William Stedman, 
force to resist the troopsof Great Britain in Spain, | Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, John 
would he abandon his conquests and the preten- Thompson, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, 
sions of his family, to.send a force here, when | Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald 
such numerous battalionscould be arrayed against | Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Ver- 
them? Another thing: the seasons were against | planck, Isaac Wilbour, and Nathan Wilson. 
their sending a force here for several months,| _Naxys—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jr., David 
War therefore was not to be expected this session, Bard, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Thomas 
except, as. had been said, it was a paper war, ano- | Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, Wil- 
ther supplemental broadside, as a gentleman had | liam A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, G. 
observed; but that species of war, Mr. D. said, he | W- Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chit- 
did not take into the question. If we were to have | tenden, John Culpeper, John Davenport, jr. Joseph 


72 we : Desha, William Ely, John W. Eppes, Meshack Frank- 
war, he wished a unanimity of sentiment to at- lin, James M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, John Heister, 


Wie vould Ms h reir James Holland, Benjamin Howard, Richard Jackson, 
of iud by f; an bia sad eer ExeTCISe Richard M. Johnson, Edward Lloyd, Nathaniel Macon, 
Judgment by free and unbiassed minds, existed. | Robert Marion, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, 
we need fear no enemy. This could not exist jr., Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, 
when the people were called upon to be friends, | Roger Nelson, John Porter, John Pugh, John Rea of 
whilst gentlemen took the attitude of enemies ; | Pennsylvania, John Rhea ‘of Tennessee, Jacob Rich- 
when they were called upon to be friends with an | ards, Matthias Richards, John Rowan, Lemuel Saw- 
insinuation that they were traitors in their hearts. | yer, John Smilie, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, 
He wished this language to be expelled from our | Richard Stanford, Samuel Taggart Benjamin Tall- 
councils. Whatever difference of opinion might } madge, John Taylor, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, Jesse 
exist on local concerns, with respect to foreign | Wharton, Robert Whitehill, David R. Williams, Alex- 
nations, he thought we ought to show that we are | ander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 
all ready to maintain the cause of the country;| Mr. G. W. Campret called for the yeas and 
and to insinuate a doubt of this conveyed a re- nayson the next amendment, relative to the num- 
proach. And men long habituated to reproach, | ber of seamen, &c. ; 
did not feel that impulse to honorable effort which | Mr. D. R. Writtams said he would giveall his 
those felt who were not accustomed to it. He | earthly goods, if the last vote could be recalled ; 
then adverted to the circumstance of one of the | for he valued property and life less than the lib- 
greatest military commanders of antiquity having | erties of the country, which he believed would be 
selected. a regiment or battalion whose fidelity or destroyed by the consequence of that vote. He 
courage he had doubted, and placed them in a | believed that they had pronounced against.aman 
conspicuous place on the field of battle, appearing | whom he had always censured, when he thought 
to place confidence in them, and thus insuring | he had acted improperly, but who had done great 
their good conduct. Mr. D. held up this example | and important services to the country—the Presi- 
to the attention of gentlemen. He concluded, by | dent of the United States—a censure which he 
saying that, because he wished to call into action | did not merit. What was this force for? Those 
all the resources of the country, though opposed | who were desirous of war were perfcctly consist- 
toa part of this amendment from the Senate, | ent in voting for it; but for those who wished for 
peace, it was the worst thing that could have 
happened. The first thing done by this navy 
would be to search out a British frigate, and re- 


(that part relating to gunboats,) he thought it his 
duty to vote for the amendment. 
Mr. Stoan intimated that he should vote for 
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venge the outrage on the Chesapeake. Buta short 
time would elapse before it would involve us in 


` wàr. He hoped a disagreement to the present 
. amendment would take place, so as to defeat the 


object of the bill; he hoped so, because he was 
zealous to preserve peace. i 

. Mr. Neuson said, that he was one of the mi- 
nority on the question just taken; he wished that 


` the decision had been different; but the decision 


having been made, he should vote for all the other 
amendments to the bill, because he conceived it 
a necessary consequence of having adopted the 
“first. 

Mr. Masters said that, if justice were not 
done to this nation, we ought to go to war, and to 
be prepared for it. He thought there could have 
been no difference of opinion on-that point. The 
only question had been, whether the embargo was 
the proper measure. The moment that Great 
Britain laid a tax onus, if not withdrawn, it was 
a cause of war. . He had never entertained a dif- 
‘ferent opinion. ` He then went into examination 


‘cof the propriety of possessing some frigates, and 


declared himself much pleased at the vote just 
taken. > 

“Mr. Dana had no idea of throwing a censure 
on the President of the United States, by voting 
for this bill. Congress had the power to raise and 
‘support. armies and navies ; and it had been doubt- 
ed whether any discretion should ever be given 


„to the Executive on the subject. He had thought 


that a discretion might be given, but in this case 
he had thought it proper that Congress should ex- 
ercise this right. He understood this force was 
to be employed in onr waters; and if foreign na- 
tions did come:into our waters and insult our na- 
tional sovereignty, he said he should wish to teach 
them to respect.it.- He had no idea of. causing 
war; he wished to preserve peace; but was peace 


- -the yielding to violations of jurisdiction, and to 


insults in our own waters? and was.a resistance 
of these war? No; it was the exercise of the 
natural right of all animated nature to resist, 
when injured, and could not be called war, in the 
general sense of the word. If the defence of our 
clear and indisputable rights was to be war, let it 
be war; for they must be maintained. 

‘Mr. Guaotson said he had hardly expected 
that a question once decided, would be again dis- 
cussed., For the vote which he had given, he 
was accountable to his constituents and to his 
‘conscience, and not accountable to any honorable 
gentleman on this-flcor for it.. From the com- 
mencement of our Government to the present 


- day, he said, our coast had been infested with 
+ cruisers and plundering pirates; and it was with 


a design to-drive off these that he had given this 
vote. 

-Mr. G. W. CamrBELL wished it to be under- 
stood that he should vote against this amendment. 
He believed the vote just taken to be unprece- 
dented, of its own kind; no such thing as that 
amendment could be found on the statute book; 
it was giving power without means to carry it 
into effect; he considered it a dead letter, when 
connected with the small appropriation for the 


object, and should vote against the other amend- 
ments. They had heretofore given a discretionary 
power to-call out the frigates, but now they had 
passed a peremptory order that they should be put 
inservice. He regretted that the vote had passed; 
and believed that before one nionth had elapsed 
many gentlemen who had voted for it would wish 
that they had‘not given the vote. It would pro- 
duce a sentiment abroad that we were to havea 
maritime war, and would thus delude the people. 
They would say, if we are to have four or five 
thousand seamen, and only nine thousand men 


on land, it must be intended to carry on a mari- 


time war. Mr. C. said he was willing to meet 
any event, if war did become necessary ; but he 
did not wish to provoke it.. Gentlemen have said 
that we have been insulted; but they would not 
say that our whole force would be competent.to 
meet a single squadron of the British navy.. The 
expense ought not to be overlooked—an expense 
of four millions; some gentlemen said six. It 
would be two milions. in addition to what it 
would have been but for the amendments, with- 
out an atom of additional security to be derived 
from the money expended. He was willing to 
afford any assistance to American seamen in dis- 
tress; but not toemploy them because idle, when 
he believed their employment would be produc- 
tive of mischief. He trusted until some way of 
filling the Treasury was discovered, that they 
would not totally empty it. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson said he had incurred the 
censure of the House for calling gentlemen to 
order, for whom he had high respect, during this 
session. After the example of this day it was 
time to desist. when, after a principle was sol- 
emnly adopted, gentlemen were permitted again 
to debate it. It was said that the adoption of the 
amendment was disrespectful to the President of 
the United States. Mr.J. said he had the highest 
respect for this venerable sage. This. principle 
of Executive confidence was repugnant to. the 
principle of the Constitution. With this House 
was vested the power of war or peace, of raising 
armies and navies, and of levying taxes, and with 
them properly rested the responsibility of em- 
ploying the naval force. Ata time when the 
President had been charged with wishing to ex- 
cite a war pulse, he would of necessity be guard- 
ed in his expressions on the subject; and he had 
not expressly recommended any particular spe- 
cies of preparations. Gentlemen had said that 
they were desirous of peace. Mr. J. said’ that 
peace was already destroyed; and. he said that 
he could not consent to ery out peace, peace, when 
there was no peace. What was the case which 
lately occurred at Savannah? But he did not 
conceive that we should rush into war, without 
giving an opportunity for procuring peace. Be- 
cause we prepared for defence, did we invite 
war? No;-and were we to be prevented from 
protecting our waters, from the fear of exciting 
sensations ina foreign government? He trusted 
not. This House had declared that it would net 
submit; and a permanent abandonment of the 
ocean would be submission. Our natural rights 
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were to be protected at all hazards, and at every 
expense. He understood the question very dif 
ferently fromthe gentleman from Tennessee. He 
did not believe -that the President of the United 
States possessed the power to employ all our ves- 
sels. There.was such a law; but the number of 
seamen to be-employed was limited. It was im- 
possible thatthe President of the United States 
could-carry the law into effect, and of course the 
power. was nugatory without men and money. 
He had no idea in voting for this amendment 
that it involved war, or that it would delade the 
people into the idea that we meant to carry ona 
maritime war. If we went to war, he hoped we 
should adopt measures more. efficient. He ap- 
proved the sentiments of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, (Mr. Dana,) and when gentlemen came 
out in this way, he was willing to do away dis- 
tinctions of federalism and republicanism, and 
hail them as whigs, as Americans, as friends to 
their country. Mr. J. entered into an examina- 
tion of the necessity of a small naval force, and 
urged several arguments in favor of its efficacy 
as a defence. 

Mr. Suoan professed himself highly gratified at 
the vote which had just taken place, and be was 
at the same time as much in favor of peace as any 

entleman. This measure had been looked for 
rom sections of the country which must suffer 
in case of war. He thought it would tend more 
to harmonize’ than any measure adopted at this 
session. He rejoiced that the wishes of the peo 
ple would be gratified by a removal of: these 
frigates from this place, where they had been rot- 
ting so long. 

Mr. Macon expressed his surprise at the change 
which appeared to have taken place in the House, 
within a few days, The current had set iu favor 
of the embargo a short time ago, but its course 
was turned, and it was for war. He was for 
holding to the present measures as long as we 
could. He cautioned gentlemen against measures 
which would provoke war; and intimated as his 
belief, from the vote just given, that it would take 
place in three months. It was yet time for gen- 
tlemen to prevent it, by withholding the sinews 
of the Navy, by disagreeing to the remaining 
amendments proposed by the Senate. Send out 
the Navy in its present disposition, said he, and 
you send it to war. Hehad been afraid, from the 
commencement of the session, that wè should have 
war; and war would assuredly follow the going 
out of these frigates. Did he not appreciate the 
character of the American seamen, their courage 
and spirit, he should not fear war from it. He 
could not account for the change which had 
taken place in the House within a few days. 
Whence thisleaning to war? Nothing new had 
occurred that he knew of but the trifling case at 
Savannah.. He knew that for years past we had 
had cause of war. Not a year since the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, in which 
we might not with good reason have declared 
war. But he wished a fair experiment of the 
embargo first. If we were to go to war there was 
no man in the nation who could foretell its re- 


sult. He was not surprised that the gentleman 
from Connecticut should be against the embargo, 
because he had been so from the first. He would 
hold on to the embargo as long as he could. He 
thought he sufficiently understood the interests 
of the people whom he represented, and of the 
United States generally, to know that they would 
suffer by war. When he had said that the at- 
tack on the Chesapeake was as much cause of 
war as the attack on Copenhagen, the changes 
had been rung through the nation on his words. 
He was notin favor of war. He was surprised 
to hear gentlemen saying that the people would 
not bear the embargo; and that the friends of the 
measure were yielding to this impression. Come 
the day when it would, they would find war no 
slight matter. Gentlemen talked about sending 


these vessels out to protect trade. If sent out 
they would fight. He could not see what good 
ten frigates were to do as a defence. He had al- 


ways feared that we should have a fleet; and he 
said no nation could maintain a navy and live 
well. Liberty was of no value if it was only 
tongue liberty; and a navy would soon strip the 
citizen of his property, and leave him but the lib- 
erty of speech. He had been in hopes that the 
country would not have followed the track of Eu- 
rope. He hoped this Navy policy might not 
eventually change the form of our Government. 
Take this bill, said he, with the fifty thousand 
men proposed—call them what you will—they are 
not militia—and see what it looks like. With 
respect to supporting our sailors, was there not 
now, he asked, a bill before the House for appro- 
priating a sum of money for supporting them? 
When he compared the number of seamen pro- 
posed to be employed with the actual number in 
the United States, be had no idea that the bill 
was intended to relieve them. No. It squinted 
at war. He was not for any of these war mea- 
sures till it was ascertained that the embargo did 
not produce an effect. This measure had occa- 
sioned less inconvenience than any great national 
measure could, and had been productive of more 
benefit by saving property, &c., than any other 
would have been. Give foreign nations time and 
time again to reflect on proposals for peace, said 
he, before you launch into war. He thought, 
with the gentleman from South Carolina, that 
the agreement to the amendment was a reflection 
on the President. This was not the proper place 
for him to say what he thought of that man; but 
the censure was undeserved. The gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Jackson) says, that Congress 
alone has the power to declare war. The Presi- 
dent also has a share in the power, and it cannot 
be declared without his concurrence. Mr. M. 
referred to the section of the Constitution which 
says that every order, resolution, act, &c., shall be 
presented to the President for his approbation. 
The very next section declared that Congress 
shall have power to declare war, raise armies, &c., 
&c.,and would any man say that they had the 
power to do it without the consent of the Presi- 
dent? No, sir. [Mr. J. G. Jackson said that 
the gentleman wholly misunderstood him. He 
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had no idea that the consent of the President was į to have war on the ocean, that we should do 
not necessary.}| Mr. M. then observed that the | more mischief by individual enterprise, by seiz- 
pain he felt in his breast prevented him from pro- ing a straggler here and a straggler there, plun- 
ceeding further. dering a squadron here and a squadron there, than 
Mr. Tayor said as this was a very important | by any regular force of the United States. With 
question and.one which the House had entered | respect to invasion of our territory, he had under- 
into, he should conceive that they wished to come | stood that gunboats co-operating with fortifica- 
to a conclusion, and would not therefore occupy tions were competent to the defence of our har- 
much of their time. He did not believe with the bors. Now it seemed that they could not drive 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Netson) that it | out a picaroon. And would any one say that 
was his duty, because the first amendment was this immense appropriation for gunboats would 
adopted, to adopt the remainder. He protested | have been made under an expectation that they 
against the doctrine. He believed that it was in | would supersede the necessity of frigates? He 
the power of the majority to negative any amend- | said he should not himself have voted for the 
ment. The amendment of the Senate contem- | gunboats if he had supposed that the House would 
plated an increase of expense at least double that | have refused the other part of the system—the 
contemplated by the bill as sent from this House, -marine militia. He adverted to the refusal of 
and yet the Senate had stricken out the sum ade- the proposition to erect dry docks, and the subse- 
quate for one half the actual number now con- | quent proposition for a marine militia. He 
templated, and inserted $400,000! He could not | concluded by observing that he conceived that 
understand a system wich authorized double the the tenor of the amendment went to cast a cen- 
force proposed by the bill sent from this House, | sure on the President, to dishonor that sage whom 
and for which it. appropriated but one-half the gentlemen affected to revere. : 
sum. There must be some mode of calculation | An adjournment was called for, and carried. 
in that honorable body which he did not under- 
stand. : 
The town is besieged; and instead of taking 
the system of defence into our closet and examin- 
ing it, we are to take it ina speech as we can 
catch it, without having it upon paper to judge 
of it. It ought to have been upon our tables 
weeksago. He would say what he thought of it. 
It.was leading to the abandonment of our most 
efficient force for our weakest—to.the abandon- 
ment of the embargo for a naval war. If we 
were to have war, this was not to be the whole 
force employed. This sum of $400,000 could de- 
ceive no one. With the money necessary for 
four thousand additional seamen anarmy of thirty 
thousand men could be paid who would sweep 
the Canadas in a year. A landsman, he had 
heard said, cost the United States $130 annually, 
whilst a mariner cost $1100, seven and a third 
times as much. The House had been told that 
the nation must contend for its rights on the ele- 
ment where we must enjoy them. In the Jan- 
guage of the great Chatham, France was con- 
quered in America. Great Britain has been con- 
quered in America, and may be conquered on 
terra firmaagain. He said, instead of launching 
a navy on the ocean, he would advance to the 
Gibraltar of America, possess ourselves of it, and 
take from Great Britain her only depot on the 
American continent. He would force her whole 
commerce on the northern continent of America 
to pass under our cannons’ mouth. He believed 
that it would be an extravagance to appropriate 
this money for a small naval force, when with it 
we could sweep the enemy from our northern fron- 
tier altogether. He wished not to be considered | of the Whole on Monday next. 
as an advocate of either mode. He was for an Mr. Nexson, from the committee appointed on 
adherenceto the embargo. If that were given up, | so much of the Message from the President of 
he was for putting our resources to the best possi- | the United States, at the commencement of the 
ble use for the defence of the country, and he was | present session of Congress, as relates to the Mil- 
not for launching into an element where our | itary and Naval Establishments, presented a bill 
enemy must be master., He believed if we were |supplementary to the act, entitled “An act for 


Wepnespay, January 11. 


On motion of Mr. Rara, of Tennessee, that 
the House do come to the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a resolution of this House of the 
ninth of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
nine, “directing the Secretary of State to lay before 
this House a statement of the whole number of per- 
sons born in foreign countries, and legally admitted 
citizens of the United States by naturalization, who 
have been registered as American seamen, and returned 
as such to the Department of State, according to the 
lists transmitted by the collectors of the customs, in 
pursuance of the law relative to the relief and protec- 
tion of American seamen,” be, and the same is hereby, 
rescinded. a 

The resolution was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, the House pro- 
ceeded to consider a resolution proposed by him, 
and ordered to lie on the table, on. the thirtieth 
ultimo; and the same being again read, was, on 
the question put thereupon, agreed to by the 
House, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures be directed to inquire into the 
expediency of removing the Collector’s Office 
from the port of Tappahannock to that of Fred- 
ericksburg, in the State of Virginia ; with leave 
to report by bill or otherwise. r 

Mr. Smits, from the committee appointed on 
the seventh instant, presented a bill to alter the 
time for the next. meeting of Congress; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
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the establishing and organizing a Marine corps ;” 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com~ 
mittee of the Whole on-Monday next. ` 

Mr. Nexson, from the. same committee, pre- 
sented, a bill providing an additional military 
force; which was read twice, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole on Friday next. 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
amendments proposed by the Senate to the bill, 
entitled “An act authorizing the appointment 
and employment of anadditional number of Navy 
officers, seamen, and marines.” 

Mr. Troup said he regretted exceedingly that 
he was under the necessity of again troubling the 
House, but he felt himself bound, in some mea- 
sure to state more particularly his reasons for 
voting for the bill, and to reply to some cogent 
objections made from.a quarter of the House 
which he much respected. He stated anew the 
reasons which he had given why the United 
States should have a small naval force. He 
thoughit.it indispensable at this time to man and 
equip our little Navy, not for the.one or the other 
general reason in its favor which he before stated, 
but to protect from violence and insult the terri- 
tory of the United States; that territory which 
gentlemen.in this House were so fond of calling 
the .territory of the good old United States—he 
meant.the marine league from the shore—as sa- 
‘cred and inviolable as any spot of earth within 
our limits. It was for the purpose of protecting 
this part of our territory, for removing those crui- 
sers which are competent to -blockade the mouth 
of our rivers, that he wished this Navy to be 
equipped. Gentlemen said the gunboats were 
competent to the protection of our harbors. Mr. 
T. acknowledged it; he said he did believe that 
the invention of man never devised a more com- 
petent system than gunboats, co-operating with 
fortifications, for the protection of our ports and 
harbors, but they were calculated to act only on 
shoals and in smooth waters. They were not fit 
for any other species of service; they could not 
stand the winds and waves, the billows and the 
tempests. And notwithstanding our ports and 
harbors might be well defended by these gunboats, 
they were not competent to the purpose for which 
these. frigates were to be manned, to prevent 
blockades. of our own waters. He said he had 
expected, when gentlemen had solemnly resolved 
not to submit, that they had a serious determina- 
tion to execute their resolve; and when they sol- 
emnly and unanimously resolved to place the 
country in a posture of defence, that they had 
seriously determined to do so. For his own part 
he said he had been as seriously determined upon 
both, as he ever was upon anything in his life. 
And when gentlemen said they would not sub- 
mit, what did they mean by it? Merely that 
‘they would not submit to the orders and decrees 
of the belligerents, or that they would not submit 
to violence and insults in their own waters? And 
when they said they would place the nation ina 
state of defence, did they only mean to hold the 


militia in requisition? The militia were already 
in requisition, and were always subject toit. No, 
indeed; he had expected a very different species 
of defence; a defence calculated to meet a deci- 
sive and active hostility on the part of a great 
foreign enemy. He had understood that an army 
was to be raised, not only sufficient for the pro- 
tection of our own territories, but sufficient to 
carry war into the territories of our enemy. He 
had expected, at least, that our little Navy would 
have been equipped—for, if you determine to 
change your present system of measures, how 
would you get along? Suppose you determine 
to go to war, you must determine at the same 
time to have a war commerce, to open a free trade 
with those nations with whom you shall be at 
peace—and how will youeffeet it? In your pres- 
ent situation it would be impossible, for these 
twenty-gun frigates as completely blockade the 
mouths of your rivers as the most formidable 
navy on the face of the globe could. Your com- 
merce cannot move, if they choose to prevent it. 
Suppose you were to raise the embargo and adopt 
a non-intercourse with the belligerents; wiih 
what effect could you, under the present circum- 
stances of the nation, give such liberty to com- 
merce, when the mouths of your rivers are block- 
aded, much more effectually than they ever were 
by your embargo laws? Whether, then, you 
contemplate raising the embargo and adopting a 
non-intercourse, or war, a small naval force is ab- 


‘solutely indispensable. Mr. T. said he had to 


lament what-had fallen from an honorable friend 
of his from -South Carolina (Mr. D.. R. WiL- 
LIAMS.) That gentleman, not many weeks ago, 
with a manly and dignified eloquence, which 
charmed almost every man who had heard him, 
scouted a principle which he had but yesterday 
adopted to all intents, and in all its bearings, viz: 
that interest was honor, and honor was interest; 
and that this country could have no provocative 
to war, and must, at all hazards, be preserved in 
a state of peace. 

Mr. Wiuutams said he held no such senti- 
ments; if, in his agitation at the vote which had 
taken ‘place, he had expressed such, he solemnly 
revoked them. 

Mr. Troup observed that he had understood 
the gentleman to declare that he was determined 
to adhere to the system of the embargo asa perma- 
nent measure of offence and defence, and from 
this expression he had drawn the deduction. 

Mr. WixutaMs disclaimed the idea of a per- 
petual embargo. 

Mr. Troup explained what he had said when up 
before on the subject of economy. He had spoken 
of war measures, which, when adopted, the old 
peace principle, that standing navies, and armies, 
and funding systems, were great. evils, should be 
discarded. He had spoken of a liberal policy as 
preferable to that puerile, petty, contemptible, 
narrow economy, whose means and ends were 
both calculated and measured by popularity ; and 
he added. that whenever this nation was driven 
into a war, and the great principles of its action 
were determined on the question of popularity or 
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unpopularity, we should come out of the war with 
dishonor, disgrace, and ruin. 

Mr. Sawyer resumed the observations which 
he commenced on Monday. On the subject of 
the Naval Establishment, he said that this sys- 
tem had introduced into our laws a long list of 
capital crimes heretofore unknown to us, and per- 
fectly ‘incompatible with civil liberty. He dis- 
liked the absolute despotism exercised by naval 
commanders. who feasted in their cabins like 
bashaws, with their bands of music to entertain 
them the while, and twenty or thirty men em- 
-ployed for-no other purpose than to fiddle and 
pipe to the crew, at a pay of twenty dollars per 
month each perhaps. Were these men intended 


‘to-charm the enemy, as Orpheus of old?- [Mr.. 


S. was here reminded by the Speaker that he 
-was wandering from the question.] Mr. S. said 
-he presumed, that if he was at liberty to prove 
the system wrong in whole, he was at liberty to 
prove it-wrong in any part. He did not believe 
that this naval force would add to the strength of 
the country, but rather weaken it.. The strength 
of the country depended more on internal.im- 
provement and union among the people. Twenty 
odd millions of dollars, at least, had been ex- 
pended on this system, and no improvement was 
visible from it. Suppose this money had been 
employed in facilitating communication through 
. the country. This mode of expenditure would 
have been more conducive to the public interest 
than that of supporting the robust crews of the 
frigates in idleness. He hoped that Congress 
„would, like the prodigal son, return home and 
sin no more; that after they had corrected their 
error in respect to this species of force, they would 
not again encourage it. Mr. S. spoke of the dan- 
ger to. be apprehended from such a system. Did 
any one ever hear of a navy taking part with the 
people against despotism? On the contrary, they 


were always ready to assist it, for the spirits of 


the crews were always broken down by severe 
discipline. He had just as great objections to 
navies as to standing armies; and, for the same 
< reasons, was against both. 
“A gentleman:had said that we ought to avenge 
the violations of our jurisdiction. Mr. S. said he 
~agreéd with him; he was willing to go to war 
for them. But because the injuries were com- 
. mitted on the: ocean, was it any reason that we 
should go to war there? So far from wiping off 
the stain on our honor. by this means, Mr. S. said 
we should make it the more indelible. Should 
- we, single handed, when all the world had fled 
before the leviathan of the deep; sally out and 
defy her to combat? He was for meeting her on 
terra firma ; for using the energies.of the coun- 
try, and. in that manner which our situation re- 
quired. Suppose France had exhausted herself 
‘in keeping up a navy, what would have been 
her situation at this time? Would she have been 
. mistress of the Continent? No; she would have 
sunk. into absolute insignificance. Mr. S. said 
. that:he was for raising the standard of his coun- 
try, for. enlisting every man who would come for- 
ward;and for making an irruption into Canada. 
10th Con, 2d Sxss.—34 


The blood of Pierce could be as well avenged, 
and the manes of the slaughtered seamen of the 
Chesapeake as well appeased, under the walls of 
Quebec as on the seacoast. It had excited his 
astonishment that Great Britain could, have per- 
severed in her unjust conduct so long when it 
was in our power to sweep her from the conti- 
nent. “If this bill were to pass, it would afford 
her a proof of. the weakness of our- policy, which 
he hoped never to see given.. Did gentlemen 
mean to multiply the odium:of the affair of the 
Chesapeake by increasing.the-quantum of the 
means of national disgrace?. He said. he would 
ask gentlemen if one frigate brought so much dis- 
grace, how much would fifteen bring? . Gentle- 
men had said that Great Britain could:send but 
a small force on our coast. Mr. S. said that. she 
would always send enough for us. He:coneluded 
by observing that he derived some consolation 
from the circumstance that the terms of this, bill 
were not absolutely imperative; and the had too 
much:confidence in our excellent Chief Magis- 
trate to believe that he would ever carry. the 
power into effect. 

Mr. D. R. Wituiams moved to commit the. 
bill with the amendments to a Committee of the 
Whole. His object was to obtain a reconsidera- 
tion of all the amendments. He felt a conviction 
on his mind that the House, having had time to. 
consider the tendency of the vote of yesterday, 
wouldagree torescind it. He wished no national 
measure to be adopted at this session with a poor, 
paltry majority of five. The nation, he said, was 
not to be got along in this way. He. said when 
he had risen yesterday, he had felt an, agony of 
soul which he could not repress or express. “He, 
with his friend from North Carolina (Mr..Ma- 
con) was willing to have adhered to the embargo 
till the last of September, or till its effect was 
clearly ascertained. And when the vote of yes- 
terday was taken, he had thought. he. saw. war, 
with allits ruinous consequences, stalking over 
this once happy land. - Under this embarrassment 
he said he had addressed the Speaker, and. ap- 
peared to have been misunderstood by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. He wished the bill to be re- 
committed, because. he understood that a part of 
the seamen were considered as immediately ne- 
cessary for the public service; he wished not to 
delay their employment by a discussion of the 
merits of a naval establishment—for no man op- 
posed to the bill would, he presumed, permit it to 
pass till he had exerted himself to his utmost to 
prevent it. . ; , 

Mr. W. ALsron was in favor of the motion 
for commitment. The sum appropriated by this 
House for the smaller. object had been stricken 
out by the Senate, and a sum inserted for the 
larger, which would scarcely be sufficient to open 
a rendezvous for enlisting men; if it were not en- 
larged, the bill would be a nullity. ; 

“Mr. Dana said it was his opinion, if a question 
had been unexpectedly taken, that it did not estab- 
lish the point in question. He was, therefore, in 
favor of a commitment, in order to accommodate 
gentlemen. Mr. D. replied in a humorous man- 
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ject of the music on board the navy; saying that 
indeed it was true that they had drums and bells 
on board of a frigate, and even silver whistles for 
the boatswain’s mates. The seamen were such 


strange’creatures, too, that they would despise an | 
officer who would not make himself be obeyed: 


within the fair limits of his authority. And this 
‘subordination, he said, was necessary. The sea- 
Ynan was subordinate to the midshipman, who 
was subordinate to the lieutenant, the lieutenant 
to the captain, who was subordinate to the com- 
modore, who was under the direction of the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, who acted under the Exec- 
utive; and thus the Executive held the whole, 
and wielded it at his pleasure for the execution 
of the law and the general maintenance of public 
right. He was willing to have the bill commit- 
ted, but not for the sake of altering the appropria- 
tion; for the bili only settled the principle, and 
the appropriation was for commencing the work. 

Mr. Bacon said ifthe nation wasreally hungry 
after debate, or thirsting for long ‘speeches, he 
should have no. objection to go into Committee 
of the Whole; but, believing this not to be the 
case, he should object to it, because’ it could 
answer no purpose but delay. 

Mr. Fisk was in favor of the House taking the 
responsibility of this matter upon itself, and not 
for throwing iton the President’s shoulders. He 
wished this force to repel infractions of our laws 
and rights. Armed ships, in violation of our laws, 
were now'carrying on trade within our waters ; 
and information was received that armed vessels 
were coming on our coast to forceatrade. Was 
this to be permitted? Of what efficacy were our 
embargo laws, if armed vessels were to come and 
go when they pleased? What, he asked, could 
we get by persevering ina system which was 
thus rendered of no effect but to injure the honest 
part of the community? He said he wished to 
treat Such violators of the laws as pirates. Un- 
less such a measure was adopted, our embargo 
laws would be of no effect. It would answer no 
good purpose to gointe Committee of the Whole 
on the bill; for the object of the motion was to 
defeat the bill, The bill rested on this basis— 
would they or would they not take measures at 
this time to meet the crisis, or would they rely 
wholly on the embargo? This was in fact the 
true question. The passage of this bill would 
give of this species of force no more than its due 
‘proportion. Mr. F. said he was no friend to 
standing armies or navies, but, in legislating, judg- 
ment must be guided by circumstances. It had 
been said that the sending out our frigates to sea 
would produce war; that the spirit of our officers 
was such that they would engage. He hoped they 
would not, at the same time that he believed they 
would resist all encroachments on our rights. 
Decatur had been at sea for many months witha 
frigate, and no such consequence had-been pro- 
duced. Mr. F; replied to the observations of Mr. 
Sawyer, in relation to the conduct of captains; 
and concluded with some general arguments in 
“favor of naval foree. 


Mr. ALEXANDER was in favor of going into a 
committee, and was opposed to the amendments of 
the Senate. He said, if we were to have war, the 
ocean was not the theatre on which we. should 
attack Great Britain. It was in another quarter. 
The course which had been adopted by the Ad- 
ministration, and. wisely adhered to, he wished 
first to have a fair experiment. Though he was 
a friend to the embargo, he did not think that it 
should. be continued fora long time. As long as 
a hope of adjustment remained, he did not wish 
to make preparations for war. 

Mr. Burwev hoped that, after a majority ap- 
peared to be in favor of the principle, no gentleman 
would delay the adoption of the other amend- 
ments of the Senate. He said be had no idea 
that any gentleman had been taken by surprise in 
the vote he had given. The observation of Mr. 
Wittrams, about a bare majority of five, Mr. B. 
said was not correct. A majority must always 
prevail. He was opposed to going into a Com- 
mitte of the Whole. 

Mr. Key said, he was not surprised that gentle- 
men who were wholly opposed to the bill, should 
wish to have it reeommitted. The amendments 
of the Senate presented but one question to his 
mind; whether it would be proper, in the present 
situation of our country, to arm those vessels 
which we have. He wasa little surprised that 
gentlemen should hesitate, after what had been 
so often said on this floor. He recollected that 
those who a few weeks ago had spoken in favor 
of a middle course, were treated almost as enemies 
to their country ; it was even said that every man 
was an enemy to his country, who was not in 
favor of a continuance of the embargo, or war. 

Gentlemen had said that the line should be 
drawn, that the distinction should be made be- 
tween friend and foe. And now, when a defen- 
sive measure was brought into consideration, how 
stood it? It was no quixotic idea of a navy to 
meet the mistress of the ocean on her own 
ground. That, said he,is not the question. Let 
us not be deceived by the idea. The solitary 
question is, whether, when our ships are lying 
in our waters, we shall man and equip them—for 
what? For the protection and defence of our 
homes. We have information that the- procla- 
mation of the President of the United States 
has been violated, and even at this moment may 
be violated. The lion is bearded in his den—the 
eagle strangled on its perch. It was for the pur- 
pose of compelling foreign nations to. respect our 
rights within our jurisdictional limits, that he 
would give this additional quota of naval force. 
He was among the number of those who thought 
that if our frigates, instead of laying in our 
docks, had been heretofore sent out, no instance 
of such. hostility would ever have. taken place. 
In one case alone had these violations appeared 
to have been premeditated, when there was a 
fleet in the mouth of the river watching the mo- 
tions of the Leopard, and ready to insure success 
to her. All other instances had been insulated. 
Gentlemen had said that they would not provoke 
war. Mr. K. said neither would he. But was 
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honorable defence of our rights war? Far from 
it. Tobe prepared for war was one of the best 
preventives of war. Weakness invited, strength 
repelled insult and injury. He was, therefore; 
for arming those vessels which we have, and 
sending them out, but not for building others. 
This was very different from an attempt to pro- 
tect foreign commerce in this way, which he 
hoped never would be made. The marine league 
on the coast was as inviolable as the soil. From 
headland to headland of the coast, and all the 
water within this line, had always been consid- 
ered as part of the territory ; and he contended, 
politically speaking, that an insult on our sover- 
eignty there was as great as if the forces of a 
foreign Power were to land on our shores, come 
up to our houses,and murder and plunder the 
inhabitants. If we had a force upon the water, 
did any man believe that a single ship of twenty 
guns, commanded by a lieutenant, would have 
come within the limits of the harbor of Savan- 
nah, and fired a gun? No. Within these limits 
he would not permit insults on our sovereignty, 
and therefore wished these vessels to be sent out. 
His idea was that this force, as an auxiliary to 
gunboats, whether further to enforce the embargo, 
or to protect our territorial limits, ought to be 
given to the President of the United States. 
One gentleman had said, let us try the present 
system until September. What then? When 
all chance of negotiation had ceased, in what 
situation should we be placed? Unarmed, the 
vessels rotting, and not ready for any service. 
We should be better employed in placing our- 
selves in such a situation that if war be inevita- 
ble, we may better and more firmly resist it. We 
are a peaceable nation, and I hope we may have 
peace yet; but a preparation for war will guar- 
anty peace. A man has two neighbors hostile to 
him; he would not go to attack them, but the 
moment they put their foot over his threshold 
would repel them with force, and chastise them, 
if in his power. This is the case of this nation, 
and | would employ the means which God has 
given us to repel invaders of our territory, whe- 
ther maritime or territorial. Mr. K.said he could 
not agree to refer the subject to a Committee of 
the Whole, for the proposition was so simple 
that it would be a waste of time longer to detain 
the House on the subject. He said he had voted 
for the gunboat system, not that he was in favor 
of it, but because it was a defensive measure, in 
what he thought a difficult crisis. He thought 
war now still more probable, and if it were, he 
said, sound poliey, and a regard for the destinies 
of the country, dictated that we should be pre- 
pared, and not let the enemy come upon us with- 
out resistance. 

Mr. Epprs said he should vote for a commit- 
ment, in conformity with the vote which he had 
yesterday given against the amendment. When 
this subject had been presented to the House, he 
had not then or now attached to it that import- 
ance which gentlemen appeared to giveit. Many 
questions had been brought to bear on it which 


were not now connected with it. It was not! go yet a while longer. 


now a question whether we should commence 
a naval system. Whilst the House had been 
amused with an examination of the whole naval 
system, the only question was, whether, in the 
present situation of our affairs, it would be proper 
to employ 6,000 or 4,000 seamen, the difference 
between the bill as-sent from this House and as 
received from the Senate being two thousand sea- 
men. - The principal objection to the bill in its 
present form was the manner in which it had 
been introduced into the House. We received 
a bill from the Senate, which is now before a 
committee of this House; whilst this is under 
consideration, another bill of the same nature is 
sent to us, and we are called upon to vote blind- 
folded, without a single estimate or designation 
of the object for which this force is to be raised. 
If convinced that 6,000 seamen were necessary, 
Mr. E. said he would as soon vote for them as 
for 6,000 troops. But before he incurred an ex- 
pense of six millions of dollars, for he averred 
that this would be the consequence of passing the 
bill, he must be convinced that it was not only 
necessary that the bill should pass, but that it 
should pass immediately ; and at the same time 
totally disclaimed any intention of submitting to 
insults within our waters. The zeal which gen- 
tlemen had now displayed would have been bet- 
ter shown in the case of the Chesapeake. Why 
did they not then drive the British squadron out 
of our waters? This affair, however, had blown 
over, and now, when a twenty-gun vessel went 
to Savannah, the House was called upon to em- 
ploy all our vessels to drive it out! Our Execu- 
tive, he said, was now by law authorized to em- 
ploy all the armed vessels, and if, with the 2,000 
additional seamen granted by this ‘House, he 
could not drive these vessels out of our waters, he 
could not do it with all our armed vessels. Mr. 
E. said he should vote for commitment, because 
it would enable him again to vote on the amend- 
ment of the Senate. He disclaimed all the doc- 
trine which had been laid down in respect to 
navies. Whenever we had war, he said he would 
employ those armed vessels which we have, he 
would send them out to sea, and if they should 
be taken or destroyed, let them go. He had rather 
they should bedestroyed contending for ourrights, 
than suffered to rot in this place. It might be 
proper here to observe something respecting the 
situation of the frigates. If gentlemen would 
come forward with a call for an official state- 
ment of their situation, whether they were more 
rotten now than they would be with their com- 
plement of seamen sailing along the coast, he 
believed it would be found that this was not the 
fact. Ordinary merchant vessels were kept in 
good condition at an expense of about ten per 
cent. per annum, and he believed not more had 
been employed on the frigates, and that all but 
two of them could be prepared for service ina 
short time. Mr. E.also objected to the amend- 
ments from the Senate, because they were at 
variance with the measures which the House 
had adopted. He was for adhering to the embar- 
He believed it more for 
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the interest of the nation to husband its resour- 
ces, than to squander them on an object which 
could produce no real: good. What was to be 
done with all these frigates? Were they merely 
to sail along the coast? No; and he knew not 
in what gentleman would employ them. He 
was for waiting until the period arrived at which 
they might be of service; he was, therefore, op- 
posed to the amendments of the Senate. He 
disclaimed permitting them to rot, when there 
was an occasion for their actual service; but he 
was not for sending out these vessels to force a 
war, before a single soldier was ready to march 
where they ought. So soon as our troops were 
ready to send to Canada, he was ready to send 
out the frigates. Whenever it appeared that we 
were ready to resort to war, Mr. E. said, he should 
be as ready to employ all the energies of the 
nation as any man. 

Mr. Jonnson expressed. his pleasure at per- 
ceiving that the arguments in favor of and against 
this bill proceeded from the ‘heart, and were not 
the bickerings of party. He was not disposed, 
however, to‘pass a. law making it imperative on 
the President to employ our naval force ;. he 
could not see that it would be necessary for de- 
fence, because Congress would have authorized 
the President, independently of the amendments 
of the Senate, to employ 171 gunboats, and ten 
- small armed vessels, whilst the fortifications of 
our harbors were progressing with all the rapid- 
ity which the season would permit. For enfor- 
cing the embargo they were not necessary, be- 
cause the President was already authorized to 
employ twelve additional revenue cutters, and to 
hire thirty other vessels, if necessary. They were 
not necessary for the protection of commerce 
either ; for what protection would ten frigates 
afford to the vast tonnage of the United States 
against the great navies of Europe ? 

Mr. J. said that Congress had already induced 
the nation to believe that they would not take 
off the embargo during the present session, but 
that it might be removed in May or June. Mr. 
J. said the people would draw this conclusion 
from the decision of the House on the amend- 
ments offered for enforcing the embargo. And, 
if the House had determined not to strike a blow 
at this session, was not the proposition now be- 
fore the House directly in the teeth of the system 
which they had determined to adopt? He said 
it was known to many members of the House, 
and he was not ashamed to avow it on this floor, 
that if the majority had thought proper to aban- 
don the embargo system, he had been prepared to 
take other measures. But he took it for granted, 
from the sentiments of a majority of the House 
as expressed by their vote, that it would not be 
repealed at their present session. Will you, then, 
now take offensive measures? said he. No; for 
you have determined to enforce the embargo. 
For offence, indeed! Mr. J. said that he consid- 
ered this naval force inadequate, incompetent, 
and inefficient.. Whenever there was war on 
water, he conceived that it must be carried on by 
private armed vessels; and, whenever we did 


wage war, it must be as much on land as possi- 
ble. Gentlemen spoke lightly of economy. Mr. 
J. said, he would venture to say that rational 
economy would be necessary to carry the nation 
through the storm, even with the aid of loans 
and taxes. He thought it proper that the two 
thousand seamen proposed to be given by the bill 
as sent from this House, should be authorized, for 
the purpose of more strongly fortifying New Or- 
leans, which was the outlet to the whole West- 
ern country; and he thought it more expedient 
to keep in the Treasury the money which the bill 
from the Senate proposed to expend. 

Mr. Dore x professed his astonishment at the 
opposition made by gentlemen in the minority to 
the prompt passage of the bill, for he had always 
understood it to be the duty of the minority to 
yield to the majority, when its will was fairly 
expressed. Some of these frigates, he said, were 
so far gone that they would soon be not worth 
repairing, and that was one reason why they 
should be immediately put in a state of prepara- 
tion. The’ gentleman from Kentucky wanted 
two thousand seamen, to go to one place to the 
Southwest. Mr. D. said he wanted two thous- 
and, to go to the East. He did not consider this 
proposition as at all premature. Was this House 
to come to a declaration of war'before it could 
be induced to pass.this bill? Gentlemen had 
said, that, if the embargo did not produce an al- 
teration in our situation before September, they 
would abandon it, and take a measure more co- 
ercive. Supposing this to be the case, in what 
situation would the nation find itself? Com- 
pletely unprepared. The preparation for defence 
belongs to us, said Mr. D.; the direction of it 
when prepared, is reposed in the Executive. He 
said that gentlemen seemed to think that these 


vessels could be prepared for sea in four and 


twenty hours. Not so; it would require three or 
four months, if ample appropriations were made, 
to prepare them for sea. It would be two months 
before a single frigate could get out of the capes 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Tay or said he agreed with his colleague, 
(Mr. D. R. WiLLiams,) that any important meas- 
ure taken by this House, ought to be adopted by 
something like an imposing majority. In ad- 
dition to this idea, he said, he would call the at- 
tention of the House to what he alleged yester- 
day, and neither denied then nor now, that that 
Department of our Government which was re- 
sponsible for the execution of all laws, and for 
keeping the nation in a state of peace—in terms 
as clearly to be understood as if conveyed in a 
formal Message for the purpose—had declared 
that it did not want this additional force. He 
thought it fair to conclude that a difference of 
opinion existed on this subject in the three great 
Departments of the Government. Even if the 
principle were not, in itself, all important, Mr. T. 
said, it would seem to him that the extraordinary 
situation in which we were placed, would require 
that this subject should have a full discussion. 
And, besides, said he, it seems to me to be a duty 
which we owe to ourselves, that the honorable 
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body which sent us these amendments, 


ation which. has been referred to a iuret 
‘the Whole. It wasall important, he said, in a 


matter. of such magnitude, that all branches of 
„the Government should move hand in hand. 
been no estimate of the expenses of 
_ He asked if there would not be a 


There had 
this thing: Te 1 
‘propriety, if it was the conviction of this House 


and the other branches of the Government that 
these vessels should be put in service, in direct- 


from which those expenses were to be raised, and 
in inquiring whether the nation must not again 


resort to eight per cent..loans for the support of 


this establishment... - Se ee 
He believed, that this proposition, if meant. to 
‘enforce the embargo, was leading to an abandon- 
ment of the embargo system... This. was clear to 
his mind ; for.if the nation were once convinced 
thatthe expense of, this system was as great 
as the expense of an actual war would be, there 
_-was no doubt what would be the voice of the na- 
tions The embargo would be abandoned, and 
war adopted in its stead. If we were to have 
peace, as he had heard from all the gentlemen 
who were in favor of the amendments from the 
Senate, then he would say, notwithstanding all 
the disregard to popularity which gentlemen 
might profess, the incurring the expense of fitting 


10,000 men and a provisional army of 50,000 men, 
who'were.:to be clothed, and fed, and paid from 
time to time, and which, disguise it as they would, 
. was.but.a standing army of 50,000 men on fur- 
lough—the expense necessary for carrying on 
such a: system as this, would-bring gentlemen, 
whether they would or not, to think of the popu- 
‘larity of the measure. Why was not this mea- 
sure carried into effect at the last session of Con- 
gress? . Was.it that Great Britain had discovered 
a-greater disposition to yield her Orders in Coun- 
cil than she; did now? Mr. T. said, the nation 
stood: in the same situation now as it did then, 
except that. the breaking up of the negotiation 
‘with Mr. Rose, at the last. session, seemed to give 
the.atdosphere more of hostility and war, than 
at any time during the present session. When 
the affair of the Chesapeake had been recent, and 
amockery-of discussion had taken place on it, 
wey had not this measure from the Senate, the 
members of which held their seats for the term 
of six. years; and. were secure in their seats for 
two, four and.six years, been adopted then? Mr. 
T. recalled'to the recollection of the House, the 
circumstances which had broken down the for- 
mer Administration, amongst the most prominent 
of which was the establishment of a Navy. The 
fact. was, he said, that no Administration, even if 
‘composed. of Adamites, Pickeronians, Jefferso- 
: “and Madisonians, all combined to assist 
one. another, could uphold this navy system in 
time of peace. ‘The common sense of the nation 


should | would frown them down. 
not; in this way, force upon us a measure, when 
-they-have already, inthe usual course of busi- 
ness, presénted the same measure to our consid- 
Committee of 


ing the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to find out a source 


out all this: navy, of retaining a regular army of 


He said he was wil- 
ling that the next Administration should have fair 

lay. There seemed to be a disposition to identify 
the future Administration with the present—he 
liked it the better for it—the future Administration 
would then be opposed to having this millstone 
swung round its neck, for the present Executive 
had given an intimation as plainly as hecould that 
he wanted not this force. He wished every Presi- 
dent to have fair play, and where his patriotism 
was undisputed, that he should not have mea- 
sures forced. upon him, which he did not desire. 
Mr. T. said, he had not expected to hear from 
the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Key,) who 
last year voted for gunboats as auxiliaries to for- 
tifications, that he now wanted frigates as. auxil- 
liaries to gunboats. Next, 74-gun ships would 
be wanted as auxiliaries to frigates, till they got 
to ships of 120 guns, as auxiliaries to gunboats! 
The example of former nations, he said, ought to 
impress gentlemen with the importance of this 
subject. Gentlemen had said, that the marine 
Jeague from our shore had been violated; and so 
Mr. T. said, that of France had constantly been, 
except where her batteries had driven them away. 
But had France sent out frigates for guarda 
costas? No; with all the revenue which she had 
at command, she had considered the naval system 
as a system of profusion, of throwing away money. 
And when the few frigates which she possessed. 
had escaped from her harbors, had they hugged 
along the coast? No; for that was the place of 
greatest danger; they had ran on in the night 
lime till they got off from their own coast for 
safety. And if we were to send out frigates he 
hoped they would not be guarda costas, but go 
off to some distance, and play hide-and-seek with 
the enemy, and nat stay in the very place where 
they would be sought for. oe 

Mr. Newron said he was willing to support on 
his shoulders all the odium which the adoption of 
this measure would excite. Instead, of a mill- 
stone hung around the next President’s neck, it 
would be a buoy to support him, If any effect 
was produced on the popular feeling, it would be 
against those who refused to adopt the measure. 
In case of an attack anywhere, would not every 
man who refused to send out this force, be cen- 
sured for having done so? Surely he would. 
Those who are opposed to us, said Mr. N., who 
say that we are in possession of power and abuse 
it, will que come forward and say that the 
helm of State ought to be wrested from our hands, 
because we shall have left the: nation exposed to 
the insults of a foreign Power. When the subject 
presented itself thus, he said it had an awful bear- 
ing. There was no fear of war from sending out 
ournavy. Was the power of peace or war placed 
in the hands of anavalcommander? No. Gen- 
tlemen had said that the Decaturs of the nation 
would be seeking opportunities to wipe away the 
disgrace of the affair of the Chesapeake. Did 
gentlemen recollect that Decatur and the Chesa- 
peake had been out some time on the coast? 
There was no fear of their precipitating the na- 
tion into war. But it was said that the President 
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did not want this force, because he had not re- 
quired it. Mr. N. called upon gentlemen to re- 
collect that the President had at the opening of 
the session devolved upon Congress the work of 
preparation. He quoted the President’s message 
to show that. he had not said what should or 
should not be done, but that the representatives 
of the- nation, coming from the midst of the 
people, were the best judges of what ought to be 
done. Mr. N. said no man within these walls or 
in the United States had more respect for the 
President of the United States than himself. As 
much as he respected that man for his eminent 
services, the reward of which he trusted he would 
receive, and that his retirement would be as honor- 
able as that of any statesman or patriot that ever 
lived, yet, if he differed in opinion with this exalted 
character, he said he should consider it his duty to 
pursue the dictates of his judgment. If this bill 
were not passed, he conceived that the President, 
seeing from the debates of Congress the disposition 
of a considerable portion of the representatives of 
the nation, and those from the parts most ex- 
posed to foreign attack, would immediately order 
all the naval force to be putinto requisition. Im- 
pressed as he was with the necessity of this mea- 
sure, and not seeing any good ‘shiek could result 
from the recommitment of the bill, he should ad- 
here to the vote which he had given; and par- 
ticularly as he considered that the safety of the 
United States required the passage of the bill. 

- And the question on recommitting the bill 
being now taken, it passed in the negative—yeas 
58, nays 59, as follows: . l 

Yxuas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., David Bard, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Geo. 
W. Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chit- 
tenden, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, Joseph 
Desha, William Ely, John W. Eppes, Meshack Frank- 
lin, Barent Gardenier, Thomas Gholson, jun., Edwin 
Gray, William Hoge, James Holland, Benjamin How- 
ard, Richard Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Nathaniel 
Macon, Robert Marion, Daniel Montgomery, junior, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Tim- 
othy Pitkin, jun. John Porter, John Randolph, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, John 
Smilie, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, 
Richard Stanford, Samuel Taggart, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, Jesse Whar- 
ton, Robert Whitehill, David R. Williams, Alexander 
Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Ezekiel Bacon, Burwell Bassett, J. Blake, 
jun., Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Richard Cutts, 
John Davenport, jun., John Dawson, Josiah Deane, 
Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Francis Gardner, Charles Goldsborough, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, William Helms, David 
Holmes, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Robert 
Jenkins, Walter Jones, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, 
John Lambert, Edward St. Loe Livermore, John 
Love, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, William Mc- 
Creery, William Milnor, John Montgomery, Nicholas 
R. Moore, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Josiah Quincy, 


Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, Ebenezer 
Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, 


Jedediah K. Smith, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, 
Peter Swart, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald 
Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Ver- 
planck, Isaac Wilbour, and Nathan Wilson. 


An adjournment was called for, and carried. 


Tuurspay, January 12. 
A message from the Senateinformed the House 


that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act supplementary to an act, entitled ‘An act 
more effectually to provide for the national de- 
fence by establishing a uniform militia through- 


out the United States; to which they desire 


the concurrence of this House. 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
amendments proposed by the Senate to the bill, 
entitled “An act authorizing the appointment 
and employment of an additional number of 
navy officers, seamen, and marines:” Where- 
upon, the second amendment of the Senate to 
the said bill, which was depending yesterday at 
the time of adjournment, being again read at 
the Clerk’s table, and farther debate arising there- 
on, a motion was made by Mr. Jonn Mont- 
GoMERY, that the said amendments of the Senate, 
together with the bill, be recommitted to the con- 


sideration of a Committee of the whole House: 


And the question being taken thereupon, it was 
resolved in the affirmative—yeas 69, nays 53, as 


follows : 


Yras—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jr., David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, ‘Thomas. 
Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, Wil- 
liam A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
George W. Campbell, Martin Chittenden, John Clop- 
ton, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, 
Joseph Desha, John W. Eppes, William Findley, 
Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jun., Edwin 
Gray, John Heister, William Hoge, James Holland, 
Benjamin Howard, Richard Jackson, Richard M.. 
Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, John Lam- 
bert, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, William Mc- 
Creery, Daniel Montgomery, jun., John Montgomery, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
John Morrow, Roger Nelson, Thos. Newbold, John Por- 
ter, John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea. 
of Tennessec, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Lem- 
uel Sawyer, Ebenezer Seaver, Dennis Smelt, John Smi-- 
lie, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Rish- 
ard Stanford, John Taylor, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, David R. Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Ezekiel Bacon, John Blake, junior, Matthew 
Clay, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., John 
Dawson, Daniel M. Durell, William Ely, James Fisk,. 
Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Charles Golds- 
borough, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, William 
Helms, David Holmes, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel 
Iisley, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, 
Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Ed- 
ward Lloyd, John Love, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters,. 
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Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. 
Mumford, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Tim- 
othy Pitkin, junior, Josiah Quincy, Samuel Riker, 
John Rowan, John Russell, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, 
Jedediah K. Smith, William Stedman, Clement Storer, 
Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Benjamin Tallmadge, 
John Thompson, George M. Troup, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, and 
Nathan Wilson. — 

Resolved, That the said bill and amendments 
be made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

“An adjournment was then called for, and 
carried. 


Wiliam Milnor, 


Faipay, January 13. 
The Sppaxer laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, accompanied 


with a statement exhibiting the amount of duties |. 


and drawbacks on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, imported into’ the United States, and ex- 
ported therefrom, during the years 1805, 1806, and 
1807, inclusive, prepared in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of this House of the third of March, 1797 ; 
which were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr; Mumrorp presented memorials of the sur- 
viving officers of the late Revolutionary army 
and navy of the State of New York, respectively 
stating their claims to the interest on final settle- 
ment certificates for pay, and on commutation 
certificates; also, the interest upon one-third of 
the principal of their respective final settlement 
certificates and commutation certificates, from 
the periods or dates therein mentioned. Referred 
to the committee appoiated, on the twenty-sixth 
ultimo, on the memorials of sundry late officers of 
the Revolutionary army. 

A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting the account of 
the fund established for defraying the contingent 
expenses of Government, for the year 1808. [Of 
the twenty thousand dollars appropriated for that 
purpose, two thousand dollars were deposited in 
the hands of the Attorney General of the United 
States, to pay expenses incident to the prosecu- 
tion of Aaron Burr and his accomplices, for trea- 
son and misdemeanors alleged to have been com- 
mitted by them; nine hundred and ninety dol- 
lars were paid to the order of Governor Williams, 
on the same account; and the balance of seven- 
teen thousand and ten dollars: remains in the 
Treasury unexpended.] 

Ordered to lie on the table. i 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a bill to incorporate 
the Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in the 
town of Alexandria; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole on 
Monday next. 

Mr. NeLsox presented a memorial of sundry 
late officers of the Revolutionary army, residing 
within the State of Maryland, praying that they 
may receive an allowance of halfpay for life, in 
consideration of the respective services rendered 


-sels to depart 


which had been accepted’ by the officers of the- 
said Revolutionary army, at the close of the war 
with Great Britain, as an equivalent for the said 
half-pay—Referred to the committee appointed, 
the twenty-sixth ultimo, on the memorials of 
sundry late officers of the said Revolutionary” 


rmy. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act. 
supplementary to an act, entitled ‘An act more 
effectually to provide for the national defence, by 
establishing a uniform militia throughout the: 
United States,” was read twice, and committed 
to the committee appointed, the eleventh of No- 
vember last, on so much of the Message from the 
President of the United States, at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress, as relates 
to the Military and Naval Establishments, to 
consider and report thereon to the House. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, from the committee appointed 
on the twenty-seventh ultimo, presented a bill for 
the relief of Alexander Baillie; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Monday next. 

Mr. George W. CAMPRELL, from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, presented a bill for 
imposing additional duties upon all goods, wares, 
and merchandise, imported from any foreign 
port or place; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on Monday 
next. 

Mr.G. W. Camppety presented two memo- 
rials, on the subject of the batture at New. Or- 
leans, which were referred. 


IMPORTATION OF SALT. 


Mr. BURWELL, from the committee appointed 
to inquire into the propriety of providing for a 
supply of salt, reported, in part, a bill authorizing 
the President of the United States to permit ves- 
from the ports and harbors of the 
United States fon the purpose of bringing in salt ; 
which was twice read, and committed. 

The following letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury was also laid before the House: 
DEPARTMENT, 

January 7, 1809. 

Sır: L had the honor to receive your letter of the 
27th ult. requesting such information as I may pos- 
sess respecting the means of obtaining immediate and 
permanent supplies of salt from the establishments of 
the United States. f 

The annexed statement A shows the annual con- 
sumption of imported salt for each of the calendar 
years 1802 and 1807, after deducting the quantities 
‘ised for the cod fishery, and also for pickled fish and 
salted provisions exported from the United States. 

The annual average is almost three millions of 
bushels, weighing each 56 pounds, equal to 75,000 
tons, and requiring in-fact 125,000 tons of shipping for 
its importation. It must also be observed that the de- 
ductions above mentioned being calculated by the al- 
lowances on fishery and drawbacks; and the allow- 
ance being in fact greater than the amount of duty on 
salt employed in the cod fishery, the quantity of im- 
ported salt actually consumed in the United States is 


Treasury 


by the memorialists in the capacity aforesaid, in | greater than appears by the statement. 


lieu of the commutation of five years fall pay, 


The statement B is intended to show the gross 
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amount of salt annually imported for the years 1802 
and 1807, and the. countries from which imported. 
The manner in which the accounts are kept at the 
Treasury has rendered it more convenient to give the 
amount in this instance for the years ending the 30th 
September than for calendar years. 


It will be perceived by the statement A, that the 
domestic establishments have not increased, even in 
the same ratio as the population of the United States, 
for the average of thcir consumption of imported salt 
is greater for the last than for the first years of the 
statement... Considering also the regularity of the 
importations, and the well known fact that the article 
has been principally imported as ballast from England, 

` there is reason to believe that the quantity of salt now 
in the country is very inadequate to the supply of the 
‘present year; and I am confident that there can be no 
reasonable expectation of the deficiency being sup- 
plied for that year from internal resources. 

I am, therefore, clearly of opinion, that every en- 
conragement should be given to immediate importa- 
tions, and that measures should at the same time be 
adopted for the purpose of insuring for the succeeding 
years a supply from domestic establishments. 

The only means of promoting immediate importa- 
tions appear to be: Ist, either to except salt from the 
operation of the non-intercourse act, or to put off the 
general operation of that act till the first of July next; 
which last alternative appears in every respect the 
most eligible. 2d. To authorize the President to per- 

` mit American vessels to proceed, during the continu- 
ance of the embargo, to such foreign ports as may be 
designated by law, for the sole purpose of bringing in 
cargoes of salt. 

The internal resources must be drawn from either 
the salt springs in the various parts of the Western 

States, from the Onondago springs in the State of 
New York, or from the Atlantic shores. 

The high price of salt in the Western States does 
not arise from the actual expense incurred in manu- 
facturing the article, for it does not cost more than 
seventy-five cents per bushel at the Indiana or Wabash 
Saline, and yet its market price has not been less than 
two dollars. It follows, that the price is kept up by 
reason of the quantity made being much less than the 
actual demand, and therefore that no considerable ad- 
dition can be expected from the quantity—none cer- 
tainly beyond the wants of that part of the country. 


- The quantity of salt made at the Onondago springs 
may certainly be considerably increased. I have been 
informed that about 300,000 bushels are now annually 
made, and. that the amount might, perhaps, be in- 
creased to 600,000. On that subject, however, I can- 
not form a positive opinion, but am satisfied that the 
most sanguine calculations fall very short of the an- 
nual consumption of the United States, and that the 
principal resource to be relied on is the increase of 
establishments on the seashore. These may be mul- 
tiplied in numerous places from Massachusetts to 
Georgia; and although the repeal of the law laying a 
duty on importation has checked their progress, expe- 
rience has proven that capital may be advantageously 
employed in that manufacture. I think that nothing 
more is necessary to induce, at present, the applica- 
tion of a capital sufficient in a short time to produce 
an adequate supply than the certainty of not being 
ruined by the competition of large importations at re- 
duced prices. But it is doubtful whether it would be 
most eligible to effect that object by a bounty on the 


domestic manufacture, or by a renewal of the duty on 
the importation, to take place after the first of January 
1810, and to continue for years. A combination 
of both would perhaps be best calculated to insure suc- 
cess, and also most equitable. Buta duty on importa- 
tion alone is the easiest to execute, and is not liable 
to any Constitutional objections. 

The encouragement thus given to domestic establish- 
ments may indeed, during the number of years to which 
the duty or bounty would be limited, increase the 
price ofsalt. But that temporary inconvenience should 
be cheerfully submitted to, if an adequate supply of 
that necessary article may thereby be ever after insured 
on reasonable terms, and from internal resources not 
liable to be affected by war or by any other interruption 
of commerce. I have the honor to be, &c. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Hon. W. A. Burweuz, Chairman &c. 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The House resolved itself intoa Committee of 
the Whole, on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill for employing seamen and marives. 

{ Mr. J. Monraomery moved to strike out the 
first amendment of the Senate requiring the Pre- 
sident to cause to be manned and employed all 
the armed vessels and gunboats of the United 

| States, and insert a provision, leaving it discretion- 

| ary with the President to employ them whenever 
` in his opinion the public service may require it. 

; A division of the question was called for, so as 
to-take it first on striking out the words in the 
amendment of the Senate. 

On this motion a desultory debate of three or 
four hours took place, in which Messrs. J. G. Jack- 
son, Q. W. CAMPBELL, SLOAN, SMILIE, SOUTH- 
ARD, Bacon, GARDNER, GHOLSON, Dawson, NEw- 
TON, LLOYD, MoseLy, Love, Lyon, and Van DYKE 
partook. 

The motion to strike out was carried, 53 to 42; 
and the motion to insert negatived, 55 to 47. 

It was understood that this vote destroyed the 
first amendment in Committee of the Whole; 
but that the House might disagree to the report 
of the Committee. 

The question was taken separately on each of 


the other amendments from the Senate, (for 
adding to the number of midshipmen, corporals, 
seamen, and marines,) and carried by majorities 
of four, five and six votes. 

The Committee then rose and reported to the 
House their disagreement to the first amendment 
of the Senate, and their agreement to the remain- 
der. And the House adjourned. 


SATURDAY, January 14. 


The House proceeded to consider the bill, en- 
titled “An act authorizing the appointment and 
employment of an additional number. of navy 
officers, seamen, and marines,” together with the 
amendments proposed by the Senate thereto: 
Whereupon, a motion was made by Mr. Nicuo- 
Las that the further consideration of the said bill 
and amendments be postponed until Monday 
next., And the question being put thereupon, it 
was resolved in the affirmative. 
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of the Treasury had fairly and candidly teld the 
House that the fund for the support of the dis- 
tressed seamen was destroyed. What should be 
done? Should nothing be apportioned from the 
funds of this Government to support the estab- 
lishment? He hoped and trusted that there 
would. For the information ‘of the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Burweiu,) who did not 
know that this ‘class of men-was more distressed 
than any other, Mr. T. said he would mention 
that he had letters from different parts of the 
Union, particularly from Philadelphia; from one 
of the most respectable merchants in that city, 
informing him that the merchants had formed a 
fund for the relief of these persons, which had 
been exhausted, the seamen being in the greatest 
distress, without a stick of wood in the severe 
weather even to cook their victuals, and request- 
ing him as a member of the General Govern- 
ment to exert himself for their relief. Mr. T. 
said he would venture to declare that this was 
the case in all the ports of the United States, and 
he thought it most unquestionably became the 
Government to grant some sort of relief to these 
citizens. He believed that the appropriation pro- 
posed was proper, and that less than that would 
be too little for the purpose. 

Mr. D. R: Wiittams thought the object of the 
bill very laudable, but he wished a modification 
of the principle. He was willing to advance the 
$200,000, subject to be refunded from the funds 
hereafter to be received for the support of this 
establishment. He thought this amendment 
would be highly proper, because, from a docu- 
ment in his hands, he found that the funds of the 
establishment for the relief of sick and disabled 
seamen, had always been more than sufficient for 
its support. In June, 1802, the balance of the 
fund was $76,188; in 1803, the balance was $67,- 
443. This showed that the funds arising out of 
the twenty-cents-a-month-tax on the seamen’s 
wages, was tore than adequate for the purposes 
for which it had been established, and that the 
fund would hereafter be able to refund to the 
Government the moneys now about to he. appro- 
priated. Considering the commercial prosperity 
of this Government since 1803, it was fairly pre- 
sumable, that at the time of the imposition of 
the embargo, the balance on hand was greater 
than at the former period. Under this view of 
the subject, though he had not the slightest wish 
to delay the bill, he moved that it lie on the table 
until an amendment could be prepared. 

Mr. Newron said that the fund heretofore de- 
rived from the tax on seamen, had not been more 
than adequate to their support. In the town in 
which be lived, persons had. not been admitted 
into the hospital who were acknowledged to be 
entitled to relief. In consequence of the con- 
struction put upon the law, a great many of the 
very people who had paid twenty cents a month 
out of their wages had been thrown upon the 
commnnity as paupers, and supported by the 
community ai large. 

Mr. D. R. WitutaMs replied that the result of 
the amendment which he contemplated would 


‘DISTRESSED SEAMEN. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the: Whole on the bill for the relief of sick, disa- 
bled, and distressed seamen. 

“The blank for the sum to be appropriated for 
the purpose was filled with $200,000—sixty-eight 
rising iù the affirmative. The Committee rose 
and reported the bill. The question on concur- 
rence with the Committee in filling the blank, 
having been stated— 

Mr. Burwe tr said he should vote against this, 
because he did not consider this class of the com- 
munity as particularly entitled to relief from the 
Government; and even if it were proper, there 
was no security in the bill that the money would 
be properly. applied. He did not believe that 
there was any such distress among the seamen as 
represented. ; 

Mr. Newron explained that the Secretary of 
the Treasury had the direction of the fund for 
the relief of distressed and disabled seamen, which 
-had heretofore been supplied from a tax on their 
wages. This fund was now exhausted; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury said, if money were 
not appropriated, the doors of the hospitals must 
be closed against them, an office which the Sec- 
retary did not wish to perform. He had, there- 
fore, recommended an appropriation of $200,- 
000 for their relief. Mr. N. then stated the pecu- 
liar hardships attached to the seaman’s situa- 
tion, &c. 

Mr. Houvanp considered thisa novel measure. 
The'seamen who were in distress, he conceived, 
entitled to relief from the respective States in 
which they might be, who were bound to sup- 
port their poor. Indeed this money could not be 
applied tô the use of the embargoed seamen gen- 
erally, because it was only for the relief of those 
who were subject to the municipal regulations of 
the State in which they may be. 

“Mr. Quincy observed that the fund for the 
support of distressed seamen had heretofore been 
derived from a tax on the wages of the seamen. 
This fund; which had heretofore been sufficient, 
having been destroyed by the suspension of com- 
merce, he asked whether the General Govern- 
ment was not pledged to do something for these 
men, who would not have suffered but for its 
measures ? 

Mr. Smruie was in favor of the bill. The funds 
heretofore established for the relief of our sea- 
men had been destroyed by a measure which had 
been deemed necessary for the good of the coun- 
try, and he thought assistance ought to be given 
to them. Mr. S. called for the reading of the 
Secretary of the Treasury’s report on the subject. 

Mr. Tautmapee said that every gentleman 
who attended to the reasoning of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, could not fail to 
be convinced of the rectitude of his statement, 
and the conclusion which he had drawn from it. 
The General Government had destroyed the ser- 
vice by which the seamen had heretofore been 
supported ; in doing which they had thrown a 
burden on the community in the same ratio as 
the service had been destroyed. The Secretary 
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be, that if there never was a balance in the funds 
the moneys appropriated would never be repaid. 

Mr. Story deprecated the delay which would 
result from the bill lying-upon the table. The 
means of supporting this fund were destroyed by 
a law of the United States, and he thought that 
the General Government should, by giving an 
aid to it, supply the deficiency. He represented 
the peculiarity of the seaman’s general charac- 
ter; having no thought for to-morrow, when de- 
prived of his monthly pay, he was of course sub- 
jected to distress. In the protection of the gen- 
eral rights of the community, the General Gov- 
ernment had been compelled to subject the sea- 
men to a particular calamity. He, therefore, 
thought that an additional aid for the support of 
the sick and disabled should be afforded by Con- 

ress. 
g Mr. D. R. Witttams withdrew his motion for 
postponement, with a view of moving an amend- 
ment. 

Further debate took place on this subject, in 
which Messrs. SLOAN, ALEXANDER, Quincy, 
Srory, Smiuie, Newron, and D. R. WiLurams, 
advocated the principle of the bill, and Messrs. 
HoLrLaANp, Born, GARDENIER, and Macon, opposed 
it. Mr. GARDENIER started. a Constitutional ob- 
jection to the bill; he said that there was no 
power given under the Constitution by which 
either House of Congress could be converted in- 
to an alms-house; it was assuming the exercise 
of the legislative powers of the States, which had 
never even been proposed to begiven to the Gen- 
eral Government. He said he thought he saw a 
disposition in a certain part of the Government 
to encroach upon the rights of the States; and 
in however pleasing forms those encroachments 
were dressed, they ought to be guarded against. 
To this it was replied by Messrs, Quincy and 
Srory that, as, under the sanction of a law of | 
the United States, hospitals had been erected, 
and they labored under a temporary embarrass- 
ment, it was in the power of the General Gov- 
ernment to afford them temporary assistance. If 
the General Government had a right to establish 
marine hospitals, (which question had been set- 
tled and acted upon for many years,) and the 
funds for their support should fail, it was in the 
power of Congress, under the general clause of 
the Constitution, to provide temporary funds for 
their support. 

The question on inserting $200,000 was taken 
by yeas and nays, and carried—Yeas 69, nays 37, 
as follows: 


Yuas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, William 
W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jun., John 
Boyle, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, 
John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, John Davenport, jun., 
Josiah Deane, Danicl M. Durell, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Francis Gardner, Isaiah L. Green, Wm. 
Helms, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Daniel 
Isley, John G. Jackson, Richard Jackson, Robert Jen- 
kins, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, James Kelly, 
William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Matthew Lyon, 
Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, 
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William Milnor, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. 
Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newton, Josiah 
Quincy, Jacob Richards, Samuel Riker, John Russell, 
Lemuel Sawyer, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, 
James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Joseph 
Story, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Taylor, John Thompson, James I. Van 
Alen, Daniel C. Verplanck, Isaac Wilbour, David R. 
Williams, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nars—Lemuel J. Alston, David Bard, Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, Robert Brown, William A. Bur- 
well, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Joseph Desha, James Elliot, John W. 
Eppes, Meshack Franklin, Barent Gardenier, Thomas 
Gholson, jun., Charles Goldsborough, John Heister, 
William Hoge, James Holland, Joseph Lewis, jun., 
John Love, Nathaniel Macon, Daniel Montgomery, 
jun., Thomas Moore, Thomas Newbold, John Pugh, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Matthias Richards, John Rowan, Samuel Smith, Rich- 
ard Stanford, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van 
Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, and Robert White- 
hill. 

Mr. D. R. WirLiams moved to add to the 
clause making the appropriation the following 
words: “And that the same shall be refunded in- 
to the Treasury of the United States out of such 
sums as may acerue to the fund for the relief of 
disabled seamen.” ` This amendment was modi- 
fied, on the suggestion of Mr. Quincy, by adding 
to it the words: “At such times and in such 
manner as may not defeat the general purposes 
for which such fund was established.” The 
amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. Srepman moved to add to the bill the fol- 
lowing sentence, which he conceived would make 
the bill conform to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry’s letter on the subject; “And shall be expended 
therein in proportion to the amount collected in 
each, (port,) on account of the fund for the re- 
lief of sick and disabled seamen during the year 
1807.” This was objected to by Messrs. Macon, 
D. R. Wiuurams, and Newron, who declared 
that it would defeat the object of the bill, and if 
adopted would compel many to vote against the 
bül. Mr. Srepman, desirous that the bill should 
pass, withdrew his amendment. 

And on the question, “ Shall the bill be en- 
grossed for a third reading ?” there were in favor 
of it 54—against it 24, 

The pill was ordered to be read a third time on 
Monday. 


Monpay, January 16, 

Mr. Van Horn presented a memorial of sundry 
inhabitants and proprietors of lots or parcels of 
land, in Georgetown and its vicinity, in the Ter- 
ritory of Columbia, stating certain. objections to 
the provisions contained in a bill now depending 
before the House, supplementary to the act, enti- 
tled “An acttoamend the charter of Georgetown;” 
and praying that the said bill may be revised and 
amended in such manner, previous to its passage 
into a law, as to the wisdom of Congress shall 
appear best calculated to promote the convenience 
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and benefit of the memorialists, and others.—Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole to whom 
was committed, oa the fifth instant, the bill sup- 
plementary to the act, entitled “An act to amend 
the charter of Georgetown.” i 

The bill for the relief of Edward Beamont, now 
imprisoned for the sum of four hundred dollars, 
due as a penalty to the United States, went 
through the Committee of the Whole, was report- 
ed to the House, and ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 


DISTRESSED SEAMEN. 


Anengrossed bill for the relief of sick, disabled, 
and distressed seamen, was read the third time; 
and on the question that the same do pass, it was 
resolved in the affirmative—yeas 66, nays 30, as 
follows: i 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jun., John Boyle; George W. Campbell, John 
Culpeper, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John 
Dawson, Josiah Deane, Daniel M. Durell, William 
Ely, Francis Gardner, John Harris, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Danicl Ilsley, 
Robert Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, 
James Kelly, John Lambert, Matthew Lyon, Robert 
Marion, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William 
Milnor, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Jere- 
miah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon 8. Mumford, 
Roger Nelson, Thomas Newton, Timothy Pitkin, jun., 
John Porter, Jacob Richards, Samuel Riker, John 
Russell, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, 
Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, John Smith, William 
Stedman, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin 
Tallmadge, John Taylor, John Thompson, George M. 
Troup, Philip: Van ‘Cortlandt, Daniel C. Verplanck, 
Jesse Wharton, Isaac Wilbour, Nathan Wilson, and 
Richard Winn. : 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, David Bard, Adam Boyd, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, John W. Eppes, 
Meshack Franklin, James M. Garnett, Thomas Ghol- 
son, jun., Edwin Gray, John Heister, William Hoge, 
Thomas Kenan, Edward Lloyd, John Love, Nathaniel 
Macon, Daniel Montgomery, jun., John Pugh, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Matthias Richards, John Rowan, Samuel Smith, Rich- 
ard Stanford, Jabez Upham, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archi 
bald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Robert 
Whitehill, and Alexander Wilson. 


INDIANA TERRITORY. 


On motion of Mr. Tuomas, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the bill 
for the division of the Indiana Territory. The 
planks in the bill were filled, and it was reported 
to the House. À 

[The bill, as reported, provides that after the 
1st day of March next, all that part of the Indiana 
Territory which lies west of the Wabash river, 
and.a direct line drawn from the said Wabash 
river and Post Vincennes, due north to the Ter- 
ritorial line between the United States and Can- 
ada, shall, for the purpose of temporary govern- 
ment, constitute a separate Territory to be called 
Illinois, and that until otherwise ordered by the 
Legislature of the said Ilinois Territory, Kaskas- 


kia, on the Mississippi, shall be the seat of Gov- 

ernment of the Territory.] : 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 

reading without a division. “a 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
amendments: proposed by the Senate to the bill, 
entitled “An act authorizing the appointment 
and employment of an additional number of Navy 
officers, seamen, and marines:” Whereupon, the 
first amendment, to which the Committee of the 
Whole reported their disagreement on the thir- 
teenth instant, being again read at the Clerk’s 
table, in thé words following, to wit: 

_“ Section one, line two. After the word ‘assembled,” 
insert, ‘That there be fitted out, officered, manned, and 
employed, as soon as may be, all the frigates and,other 
armed vessels of the United States, and gunboats: 
That the President of the United States he authorized - 
and empowered to cause the frigates and armed ves- 
sels, so soon as they can be prepared for actual service, 
respectively, to be stationed at such ports and places 
on the seacoast, as he may deem most expedient ; or to 
cruise on any part of the coast of the United States, 
or territories thereof, and :” 

Mr. Mitnor explained the reasons why he 
should now vote differently from his vote on a 
former occasion. He wished that the House 
would not concur with the Committee of the 
Whole in their disagreement to the first amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sturces assigned the reasons for his vote 
in a speech of about twenty minutes. | 

Mr. Story made a speech. of about an hour 
and a quarter, in favor of the amendments from’ 
the Senate. Set ek ws 

Mr. Ruz, of Tennessee, spoke about five min- 
utes against them. 

Mr. D. R. Wiuuiams replied to Mr. Story in 
a speech of an hour. l . 

Mr. Smile spoke on the same side for about, 
fifteen minutes. hoa 

Messrs. Bacon, Lyon, and DureE tu, each spoke 
a short time in favor of the amendments from the 
Senate. f 

The question was then taken on concurring - 
with the Committee of the Whole in. their disa- 
greement to the first amendment of the Senate, 
and carried—yeas 68, nays 55, as follows: 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., David 
Bard, Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, Wil- 
liam A. Burwell; William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
George W. Campbell, Marti Chittenden, John Clop- 
ton, John Culpeper, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
John W. Eppes, Meshack Franklin, Barent Gardenier, 
Thomas Gholson, junior, Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin 
Gray, John Heister, William Hoge, James Holland, 
Benjamin Howard,-Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Ke- 
nan, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Edward 
Lloyd, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, William Mc- 
Creery, Daniel Montgomery, jun., Nicholas R. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Ro- 
ger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
John Porter, John Pugh, John Randolph, John Rea 
of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob 
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Richards, Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Dennis 
Smelt, John Smilie, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, John Taylor, Jabez Up- 
ham, Daniel ©. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert 
Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexan- 
der Wilson, Nathan Wilson,and Richard Winn.. | 

Nays~Ezekiel Bacon, John Blake, jun., Matthew 
Clay, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Daven- 
port, jun., John Dawson, Daniel M. Durell, James El- 
liot, William Ely, William Findley, James Fisk, Fran- 
cis Gardner, Charles Goldsborough, Isaiah L. Green, 
‘John Harris, David Holmes, Reuben Humphreys, 
Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jackson; Richard Jackson, 
Robert Jenkins, Walter Jones, James Kelly, Philip 
B. Key, Joseph Lewis, junior, Edward St. Loe Liver- 
more, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, William Milnor, 
John Montgomery, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon $. 
Mumford, Thomas Newton, Timothy Pitkin, jr., Josiah 
Quincy, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, 
Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Jedediah K. Smith, Wil- 
liam Stedman, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, John Thomp- 
son, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Philip 
Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van 
Horn, and Killian K. Van Rensselaer. 


The question was then taken that the House 
do concur with the Committee of the Whole in 
their agreement to the second amendment, and 
resolved in the affirmative. 

The third amendment, to which the Committee 
of the Whole House also reported their agree- 
‘ment, was again read, in the words following, to 
wit: j 

“ Section one, line five. Strike out, < two thousand 
seamen,’ and insert ‘four thousand four hundred and 
forty-seven able seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys.” 


The question was then taken that the House 
do concur with the Committee of the Whole in 
their agreement to the same, and passed in the 
negative—yeas 41, nays 73, as follows: 


Yuas—Burwell Bassett, John Clopton, Samuel W. 
Dana, John Dawson, Daniel M. Durell, James Fisk, 
Thomas Gholson, jun., Charles Goldsborough, Isaiah 
L. Green, John Harris, David Holmes, Daniel Ilsley, 
John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Thomas Kenan, 
William Kirkpatrick, Matthew Lyon, Wm. McCreery, 
William Milnor, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Jonathan O. Mosely, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, 
jun., Samuel Riker, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, 
Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, William Stedman, 
Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Peter Swart, James I. 
Van Alen, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, and Isaac Wilbour. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, 
William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Martin Chittenden, 
Matthew Clay, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, Josiah 
Deane, Joseph Desha, Jas. Elliot, Wm. Ely, John W. 
Eppes, Wm. Findley, Meshack Franklin, B. Gardenier, 
Francis Gardner, Peterson- Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, 
John Heister, William Hoge, James Holland, Benja- 
min : Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Richard M. John- 
son, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr, Edward Lloyd, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, 
Daniel Montgomery, junior, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah 


Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, John 
Porter, John Pugh, John Randolph, John Rea of Penn- 
sylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, 
Matthias Richards, John Rowan, John Russell, James 
Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Samuel Smith, 
Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, Lewis B. Sturges, 
John Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, George 
M. Troup, Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, Jesse 
Wharton, Robert Whitehill, David R. Williams, Alex- 
ander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 


The fourth and fifth amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the said. bill, were then again read, and, 
upon the question severally put thereupon, disa- 
greed to by the House. 

The title, as amended by. the Senate, was then 
read, in the words following, to wit: 

“An act for manning, arming, and equipping, for 
immediate service, all the public ships of war, vessels, 
and gunboats of the United States :” 

And, on the question that the title be so amend- 
ed, it passed in the negative. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Bassett that 
the House do reconsider their vote of concurrence 
with the Committee of the Whole in their agree- 
ment to the second of the said amendments ; and, 
on the question for reconsideration, it was resolv- 
ed in the affirmative. 

The question was then taken that.the House 
do concur with the Committee of the Whole in 
their agreement to the said amendment, and pass- 
ed in the negative. 


Turspay, January 17. 


An engrossed bill for the relief of Edward 
Beamont was read the third time, and passed. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate insist on their amendments disa- 
greed to by this House to the bill, entitled “ An 
act authorizing the appointment and employment 
of an additional number of Navy officers, sea- 
men, and marines,” and desire a conference with 
this House on the subject-matter of the said 
amendments; to which conference the Senate 
have apppointed managers on their part. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, communicating certain letters 
which passed between the British Secretary of 
State, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Pinkney, our Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary at London. ; 

The Message and accompanying papers having 
been read— J 

Mr. BurweLL moved that 5,000 copies of the 
Message and documents be printed. He said, 
while up, he could not refrain from expressing 
his regret that the Executive had not taken a dif- 
ferent course to counteract the effect of Mr. Can- 
ning’s letter than the one which he bad chosen. 
It was impossible that any new evidence should 
have been wanting to prove that our Government 
had acted with justice and moderation. But it 
is so perfectly plain that we are waging a war of 
honor and candor against treachery and intrigue, 
that it is surprising that a stop has not been put 
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toit. Why is it that our presses are teeming 
with treachery? A regular system is going on 
to overthrow the Government. How is it that 
men high in the Government say that no formal 
offer was made to Great Britain. to repeal our 
embargo on the revocation of her Orders in Coun- 
cil, when there are documents before us proving 
directly the contrary? Yet, sir, it was asserted, 
by men high in office in this country, that our 
Minister had acted only in his individual capa- 
city long before this British Minister’s letter was 
published. But what does this singular letter 
amount to? Mr. Canning wishes to prove that 
the offer to repeal the embargo was made in an 
unofficial manner. when there is a formal letter 
from himself in answer to the official note of Mr. 
Pinkney, making the proposition as from his Gov- 
ernment. Why did not Mr. Canning meet. him? 
This letter of his is but a continuation of that 
infamous system of misleading the people of this 
country which has been so long persisted in. 
Recollect the speech of Mr. Canning on the floor 
of Parliament on the 24th day of June last. Sir, 
I am sorry to mention this subject here, but when 
I see the rights of. my country insulted, and pub- 
lic sensibility worked upon as it has been, I can- 
not restrain my feelings. It is time to put a stop 
to this underbanded system. Can it be forgotten 
what were the sentiments of the people of Amer- 
ica when the famous Genet commenced his appeal 
from the President, who properly put a stop toit? 
Why does Canning contend that the Orders in 
Council were not known to us at the time that 
the embargo was laid? It is to meet the feelings 
of the country, and to support views taken in this 
nation: I hope that 5,000 copies will be printed, 
and that this is the last: time we. shall be under 
the necessity of counteracting these insidious ap- 
peals to the people. - 

Mr. NiıcnoLas observed, that the letters which 
had just been read furnished another evidence of 
the fidelity. and ability of the public servants; 
and another signal to warn the people of this 
country of the danger which hangs over them, to 
show that the British Government is in a course 

` of intrigue for the purpose of separating the peo- 
ple from their Government. I want no other 
evidence of this than the letter of Mr. Canning, 
which has just.been read. How did that letter 
get into the papers of the United States. It must 
have been sent here by the British Government— 
for what purpose? It is an appeal by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to-the people of Amer- 
ica. ‘On what ground is this appeal made? On 
the ground of justice, of truth, or of sincerity ? 
Neither, sir; it is for the purpose of deceiving 
the people of this country with the most ungen- 
tlemanly and unmanly misrepresentations. God 
forbid that I should believe that Great Britain 
has many adherents in this country; but that she 
has some, this business is to my mind full dem- 
onstration. How is this production received ? 
How is it ushered into the public view? Have 
the printers who first gave it publicity shown 
even a common impartiality between their own 
Government and that of a foreign nation? Have 


they shown a desire to hear what their Govern- 
ment could say ? Can these men he Americans ?: 
No, sir; they are British partisans, pleading the - 
cause of the British Government against theirown. 
Mr. N. said, he had before him a paper called the 
Boston Centinel, containing some comments on 
Mr. Canning’s letter.. [Mr. N. here quoted some 
passages from these comments, stating this letter 
of Mr. Canning’s to be evidence of a partiality 
in the Government of the United States to France, 
&c.] This is an American print, said Mr. N,, 
and this letter is exultingly given to the Ameri- 
can people as tending to show that their Govern- 
ment has practised a deception upon them. 

* Mr. Troup said, he believed that the publica- 
tion of this letter was intended by the British 
Government to influence the people; and in order, 
that the whole truth might be widely dissemi- 
nated, he moved that ten thousand copies be 


printed. 


Mr. Gardener concurred most heartily in the 
notion for printing, and also in the proposition 
for the largest number of copies. Assuredly if 
there was a matter upon which it was important 
that the people of the,United States should be 
correctly informed, it was the subject which the 
message of this morning placed betore the House. 
I for one, he said, cannot help regretting deeply 
that the public confidence in the administration 
of the Government should have been so shaken 
by some cause or other, as that gentlemen of the 
first respectability and no common influence in 
this House, should be driven to the necessity of 
combatting on this floor the ebullitions. of the 
editor of a newspaper. Are these publications of 
newspapers the topics fit’ for discussion in the 
House of Representatives of the United States ? 
Is it come to this, sir, that a Representative of the 
people, to protect his. Government from public 
odium, thinks it necessary to array the Repre- 
sentatives of the nation against the humble editors 
of a newspaper? -` I feel humiliated that the affairs 
of this country should be brought into such a 
condition that it should be necessary that the 
editor of a newspaper, for the first time, should 
be refuted by a member of this House in his place. 
I had thought that these ebullitions passed by the 
Government.as an idle wind which it heeded not. 
But if the Government is brought, either by its 
own weakness or the machinations of a foreign 
nation, to such a situation that it cannot stand a 
paragraph in a newspaper, itis brought to a low 
pass indeed. But the remarks of this editor have 
been introduced into the House. I do not wish 
at this time to go over the ground and admit or 
deny the proposition which he conceives he has 
established. But I regret that this humble editor 
should have been made the subject of such severe 
remark, not only because I wish that he should 
have been unnoticed in this House, but because I 
confess that in the material matter of fact, I can 
see nothing of harm which this poor editor has 
done. He has printed the letter of Mr. Canning 
to Mr. Pinkney; and it appears that he has pub- 
lished a document which the Administration had 
not thought proper to communicate, but which 
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was genuine and true. -From these facts, now 
established beyond ‘controversy, this editor has 
undertaken, for the amusement and instruction of 
his readers, to make certain, comments which ap- 
pear to' his mind proper. If the fact be as the 
editor has ‚stated it, his comments are of no im- 
portance, especially at this moment, when news- 
papers on.both-sides have given themselves up to 
such misrepresentations. Whether his inferences 
be correctly drawn or not, is matter for the people 
to decide. Those remarks are but reflections 
upon a document which on all hands is conceded 
to be matter of fact—and why should gentlemen 
be alarmed if his inferences be absurd or ridicu- 
lous? If the integrity of the Administration op- 
poses that impenetrable shield to the shafts of its 
enemies which it always should do, whence this 
alarm? I am fearful that the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Nicotas,) whose known pru- 
dence and good sense J cannot avoid respecting, 
saw something more in all this than the mere 
usual efforts of the editor of a newspaper; and in 
the same proportion as he attaches importance to 
them will the people do the same. It is unfortu- 
nate for the Administration that this course has 
been pursued; it will awaken remark and mis- 
chievous curiosity among the people. Probably 
if mention -had not been made of it, it might have 
passed without notice; but now I fear that sus- 
picions will be entertained which but for this 
mode might never have been excited by the editor 
of a newspaper. After all I must confess that I 
‘do not find a great deal of fault with this editor 
of a newspaper for the publication of a document ; 
and his remarks are- out of the question. The 
people of the United States cannot know too 
much. However the Administration may have 
thought it of little importance to communicate 
the documents heretofore, yet it can do no harm 
to the good sense of the people to read all that 
has passed. Isee no danger in it; and whether 
it comes from the Cabinet of Great Britain or 
from our own, I have that confidence in the peo- 
ple of the United States, that I am willing to 
trust them with it. If circumstances throw no 
blame on the Administration, they need not fear 
it. [am for publishing the wlrole because I am 
desirous that the people should know everything, 
and shall always be thankful that a necessity (for 
whatever reason) does exist for informing them. 
And if I have cause of regret on this subject, it is 
not from the same source as that expressed by 
the gentleman from Virginia. My regret is that 
this communication should not have been made 
before this time, and that the necessity of making 
these documents public should in this manner 
have been brought about. Asa Representative 
-of the American people I feel humbled by this; 
and whatever importance may be attached to it, 
am sorry that the Administration has not hereto- 
fore seen the necessity of laying before the pub- 
lie everything relating to their proposition to re- 
peal the embargo; for the whole argument in 
favor of the continuation of the embargo has 
turned very much on the rejection by the British 
Government of our candid offer. It is of im- 


portance that the people should be apprized of 
everything connected with that matter, because it 
is the pivoton which the embargo has turned; and 
regret exceedingly that the President of the Uni- 
ted States should not have seen the importance of 
making these documents public hitherto—that he 
should have seen it only when one of the letters 
was published. If I understand the message of 
to day, the reason why this communication is 
made, is, that Mr. Canning’s letter is calculated 
to make an impression unfavorable to the. char- 
acter of the Government, and the answer is ne- 
cessary to set them right. It would have been a 
much better reason for communicating it hereto- 
fore, that the people ought to be fully informed. 
I know not whether the strongest sensation of re- 
gret which I feel is, that it has not betore been 
made public by the Administration, or that this 
House should be made the organ of communica- 
tion, for the purpose of preserving to it the confi- 
dence of the people. Let gentlemen remember 
that as long as the liberty of the press exists, it 
will be licentious; that as long as the Republic 
exists, there will be parties, those in power and 
those out. It is to be expected that they, will 
assail each other frequently, ungenerously, and 
with much calumny; and Administrations may 
again fall as they havefallen. Itis one of the evils 
attending the invaluable liberty of the press. If 
the printers publish untruth, I have no objection 
to punish them, but I do not like these denunci- 
ations of a printer, who will laugh at them. He 
does not care; he will acquire new vigor, and 
those who participate in his sentiments will like 
him much better for the publicity given to his 
name. 

Mr. Love said, as he presumed from his obser- 
vations that the gentleman from New York was 
not in the House when the message was read, he 
rose to state that the answer of Mr. Pinkney was 
not in the possession of the Government when 
the formal correspondence on the subject was 
published. Whether or not it was correct to no- 
tice newspaper effusions on the floor, it was cer- 
tainly quite as correct for one gentleman to com- 
ment upon them as for another to rise in their 
defence. The statement which he had seen in 
the newspapers was not correct, and could only 
be intended for deception and to mislead the peo- 
ple at this critical moment, 

Mr. Macon said, notwithstanding the licen- 
tiousness of newspaper editors, he was against 
any law for curbing them. Let them run their 
whole length, said he, I only ask the liberty of 
buying such of their papers as I like. As long 
as the press is free, newspapers will make their 
own comments; and a great many will make 
those which I do notapprove. But it is really to 
be regretted that I do not know a paper In the 
United States that takes up both sides. I wish 
there was such a one. On the subject of this 
message, to be serious, it strikes me in a different 
point of view from that in which it has appeared to 
any other gentleman. Compare the fact of the ex- 
traordinary mode of publication of Mr. Canning’s 
letter in New York, (some say in Boston) with 
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several late transactions;as the invitations of our 
citizens to violate our laws, the vessels on our 
coast forcing a trade, &c., and I- can consider 
them in no other light than as appeals to the peo- 
ple of this country by the British Ministry. In- 
stead of alienating the affections of this people 
from their. Government, it will more strongly 
attach them to it. That Great Britain should 
address this runaway proclamation to our people, 
is not surprising. 
emigrants and descendants from different nations, 
and there are some men amongst us who are not 
as virtuous as a Cato or Aristides. This cireum- 
stance will induce European Governments al- 
ways to make attempts of thissort. Mr. Can- 
ning’s letter has struck me in a curious point of 
view, compared with the documents heretofore 
communicated. At one time he wants conversa- 
tions, and at another time written communica- 
tions. The letter read to-day completely satisfies 
my mind on this subject, At the very time that 
this.letter of the British Minister is published at 
Boston, a public armed ship appeared on the coast 
of Georgia, cruising after cotton. Sir, nothing 
can be stronger evidence to me of the efficiency 
of the measures which this nation has taken in 
relation to Europe, than a fair examination of the 
conduct of Great Britain towards ussince. Why 
the proclamation encouraging evasions of our 
laws? Why these publications? Why the ship 
or ships on the coast of Georgia, sir? Facts 
speak stronger than words, the efficacy of our 
measures. Can it be possible that a proclama- 
tion inviting violations of our laws would be 
issued, that armed ships would be sent un smug- 
gling expeditions on our coast by any civilized 
nation which did not feel our measures? The 
worst Government that ever existed, as well as the 
worst man that ever existed, is desirous of. main- 
taining a good character with the world. This 
proclamation was not issued whilst we had any- 
thing left afloat. When they cannot plunder 
you, they will harbor your runaways. That is 
the plain English of it, sir. On the subject of the 
embargo, as it has become fashionable, I will state 
my impressions cf circumstances as they ‘existed 
at the time of its passage. As well as I recollect, 
there were reports in circulation, that the British 
Orders in Council had issued. I cared not for 
it. Iwas satisfied that they would be, if they 
were not, issued, and under that impression I 
voted for the embargo. Iam glad, sir, that we 
had sagacity sufficient to be so quick upon their 
heels that they caught no plunder by their orders. 
I must here say, because it is my opinion, that 
the Administration have not acted in respect to 
the embargo as they should have done, because 
they offered that to Great Britain which they 
did not offer to France. Instead of partiality to 
France, sir, the documents prove they have dis- 
played a partiality to Great Britain. I would 
have offered the same to both, although Great 


Britain is our greatest tormentor, because she has | 


anavy, whilst the other has not. The gentleman 


We are a people made up of 


order to strengthen the Administration. I much 
doubt, sir, (and it is well known that on a differ- 
ence of opinion with the Administration, I have 
come out and opposed them with as much zeal 
as any man in this House) if you ever have 
another Administration in these times of confu- 
sion, which willgo out as popular as this.. Every 
new Administration will naturally carry with:it 
some men who are willing to sing hosannas to 
the powers that be, to pay their devotions to the 
rising sun. This will always happen; but no 
Administration going out will be as popular as the 
present. : 

Sir, I care not with what view these. docu- 
ments were sent to us—I am glad they are come. 
But I believe that the gentleman from New York 
is mistaken in one statement he made—that this 
was the first time that a newspaper had ever been 
commented on in the House of Representatives ! 
Ihave seen a paper called the Aurora, repeatedly 
brought into this House, and commented on to 
prove the necessity of passing a sedition law. 
Perhaps. there are some gentlemen in the House 
who may recollect the circumstance. [Mr. GAR- 
DENIER Said that this was before his time.] With 
the gentleman from New York, sir, I am ‘willing 
to trust the people; and I believe truth wants but 
half fair play to prevail, for I have seen her pre- 
vail when she could not speak—-when she had a 
padlock on her mouth, Truth will prevail, and 
it is the interest of every Administration that acts 
honestly to publish all. I should wish to see the 
Administration of this Government lay aside the - 
practice of giving a little at a time, and come out 
atonce and say, I wish to do this; and then, if we 
will not consent to do it, there is an end of it. 
With respect to our Government playing cunning 
against any other Government, it is idle; it can 
never do good whilst they have untold millions of 
secret service money against our single cent. I 
should therefore wish that foreign nations had no 
Ministers here, nor we any there. Instead of giv- 
ing. Ministers nine thousand dollars to go there, 
I would rather give them fifty thousand to come 
home. I wish the whole proceedings of our Ad- 
ministration to be at the door of every man in the 
nation; that every man should have a copy for 
himself, for his wife, for-each of his children, and 
indeed for all his household. Had this been done 
heretofore, the present crisis would have been 
nothing like what it is. They would there have 
seen truth, and facts precisely as they exist, nei- 
ther curtailed or exaggerated by this or that party 
paper. 

Mr. Bacon said, that he rose merely to correct 
an error of statement into which the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Macon) had fallen, as 
to the source from which the first publication of 
the British Minister had originated. The gen- 
tleman had attributed it toa New York paper. 
This Mr. B. believed was incorrect. Being de- 
sirous, if either honor or censure could be attach- 
ed to any American press, from the circumstance 
of its being considered the official organ of a foreign 


from New York (Mr. Garneniar) seems to think | Government, that itshould lie at the right door, he 


that it is necessary to publish these documents in 


| thought it proper to state, that the first appearance 
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of that letter was, as -he understood, in a paper 
called the “New England Palladium,” printed 
in Boston. There. was one other fact which he 
mentioned with some regret, it was this; that by 
some unfortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
assuredly: without any improper intention, the 
printers of this paper had been by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts in the course of the present 
year; designated as the printers of their public 
acts, and their paper was a sort of State Gazette. 
On this unlucky coincidence, it would beas pain- 
ful to him as it might be indecorous to indulge 
in any comments. From the known patriotism 
of that honorable Legislature, however, there 
could be no. doubt that if they should perceive 
any sort of incorrectness in the conduct of their 
subordinate agents, if it should strike them as an 
incongruity that their servants should appear te 
be acting in a double capacity, they would so 
manifest their sense on the subject as should best 
accord with their viewsof propriety, and their 
feelings of national honor. 
Mr. Fisk thanked the gentleman from New 
York for his compliment to the people of New 
England on.their “mischievous curiosity”? The 
gentleman seems to suppose, said Mr. F., that it 
wouid have been more proper for the President of 
the United States to have communicated these 
documents for the purpose of giving a correct view 
of our affairs, than for any other reason. I would 
ask the gentleman to point out what different view 
the present letter of Mr. Canning, published first 
at Boston, has given, from the documents which 
have heretofore been published? Certainly none, 
sit. The only inference to be drawn from it, is 
the insincerity or intrigue of the British Govern- 
ment; for, if the fact was, that Mr. Canning did 
not accept the offer of Mr. Pinkney, because it 
appeared to be unauthorized, how happened it that 
Mr. Canning forgot to state it in his official, for- 
mal letter, instead of those reasons which he has 
-given for the rejection of the proposal? Thegen- 
tleman regrets that newspapers, or their editors, 
should be noticed here. It is not frora a disposi- 
tion to give them importance beyond their merits; 
but we discover something from their publica- 
tions, and it is for that that they are noticed—to 
show that there is an intrigue carrying on in this 
‘country; that the British Government is endeav- 
oring to divide the people—to separate them from 
their Government through the means of the press. 
In the course of this session, sir, many insinua- 
tions against. our own Government have been 
thrown out on this floor. My colleague (Mr. EL- 


Lior) made one the other night, in the course of 


a long speech, which I cannot now notice. 
Mr. GARDENIER called Mr. Fisk to order, for 
alluding to an argument which the gentleman 
(Mr. ELLIOT) was prevented from making, by a 
decision of the Speaker that it was out of order. 
Mr. Fisx said he alluded not to what his col- 
league had meant to say, but to what he did say. 
Mr. F. said he had merely risen to ask, if the gen- 
tleman from New York considered his insinua- 
tions to be true, that he would show to the House 
how or wherein they were true. He hoped the 


documents would be printed, and sincerely joined 
with the gentleman from North Carolina in wish- 
ing a universal diffusion of information. 

Mr. TAYLOR observed, that, although not op- 
posed to printing a very. considerable number of 
the documents sent to the House, yet in them- 
selves he did not give them that importance which 
some gentlemen were pleased to give them. And 
he confessed, that, when a gentleman had handed 
him a paper containing the famous letter of Mr. 
Canning, he had concluded, from the paper itself, 
and the pitiful and pimping manner in which it 
was ushered into view. that it was a forgery. 
What is it? said Mr. T. A relation of conver- 
sations on particular topics, in which the writer 
himself assisted—not with a view, it seems, of 
bringing therm to an issue by conversation, for he 
required that these conversations should be con- 
sidered as nothing, by demanding that his propo- 
sitions should be made in writing. They were 
brought forward in writing by our Minister. The 
authority of his Governmenttor them was vouched 
to the British Minister; and of that proposition, 
a rejection in the most insulting terms was re- 
turned by Mr. Canning to our Minister. And 
now, sir, the public mind here is to be misled by 
a relation of a conversation which took place at 
several meetings by this very polite gentleman, 
who has been convicted by a whole nation of 
falsehood, by observing, in June, that no remon- 
strance had been made by this Government against 
the Orders in Council. The fact is, that the Or- 
ders in Council will not bear examination. For 
the honor of the House I assert it, no gentleman 
has come forward on this floor and vindicated 
the Orders in Council. And yet the public mind, 
it is supposed, can be led from this great subject, 
in which the honor and independence of the 
nation are concerned—that the people are to be 
deceived by a tea-table talk of Mr. Canning! I 
could not have supposed that a man of his wit 
could have been concerned in so weak a project 
—he could not have been concerned init. Since 
the effort has been made by some incendiary, let 
us pour upon this pitiful scintilla—this small spark 
of wickedness—the overwhelming torrent of con- 
viction to the public mind, which is contained in 
Mr. Pinkney’s answer to that letter. But we read 
eternally in the newspapers of a partiality to 
France in this Government. Why, sir, the very 
circumstance of this letter being withheld from 
Congress by the Administration is a proof of a 
disposition in the Government not to put at haz- 
ard our present relations (precarious as they’are) 
with Great Britain. The letter of Mr. Canning 
ought to have been, as it was, withheld till the 
answer was received—and why? Because, the 
broad calumny which is uttered against this na- 
tion, in this cowardly manner, when the whole 
truth in Mr. Pinkney’s letter comes out, is found 
to allude to newspapers, the very things we have 
been talking of. Taken unexplained, I ask whe- 
ther it would not have set in flames the people of 
this nation? Read this clause: 

“You gave me, on that account, the most satisfac- 
tory proof that such misrepresentation did not originate 
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with you, by communiċating to me that part of your 
despatch in which the conferences particularly referred 
to were related correctly. But this very circumstance, 
which establishes your personal claim to entire confi- 
dence, proves at the same time that a faithful report of 
a conference on your part is not a security against its 
misrepresentation.” ; 
As the thing stands unexplained, who are the 
persons supposed to be capable of making misrep- 
reseatations ? The Government, sir. The Admin- 
istration has had in this instance to suppress feel- 
ings in which, had the letter been published, all the 
honest part of the community would have parti- 
cipated, till the explanation came. As this ex- 
planation has come, it does show that the persons 
alluded to as capable of making misrepresentations 
are the editors of newspapers. Ido not, with the 
gentleman from New York, regret the particular 
notice taken of the editor of a newspaper on this 
subject, because the article alluded to bears a pe- 
culiar character. .It does not proceed from the 
fumes of the cauldron or the paws of little devils, 
alluded to the other day (by Mr. Quincy.) No, 
sir; an arch fiend had a hand in it—whether on 
this or the other side of the Atlantic, I care not. 
It isan appeal to the people of this country, made in 
favor of the British Government against our own. 
Mr. Key said that he would give his hearty vole 
for printing the greatest number of copies propo- 
sed; for he did conceive that the American peo- 
ple ought to have full information, and that the 
antidote should accompany the poison. I con- 
sider the late publication, said he, as the most 
direct and insidious attempt of a foreign Govern- 
ment to take advantage of and influence the par- 
ties in this country, and that too by dishonorable 
means. The paper alluded to could only have 
been in possession of our own Administration or 
of the British Government. Itcame not from us; 
it must have proceeded from the other—and from 
what view? Had*fair information been the ob- 
ject, the letter of Mr. Pinkney in reply would 
also have been made public, that one might have 
been confronted with the other. Ifit proceeded 
from that quarter, the separation of the reply 
from the letter, is evincive of the attempt to im- 
pose.on the people. I consider it an attempt to 
set the people at variance with their Government, 
and an insolent attempt of a foreign nation to in- 
terfere in our affairs, in three points of view. 
First. Mr. Pinkney is expressly exonerated from 
the charge of misrepresentation ; but no man can 
understand it otherwise than as having allusion 
to the Executive of the country—an insinuation 
which there is no proof to support, and in sup- 
port of which none can be adduced. Whatever 
difference of political opinion may exist between 
us on some points, I respect the Administration on 
the whole, and every honest man of every politi- 
cal opinion must side with me. Secondly. There 
isan insinuation that the President of the Uni- 
ted States had only permitted our Minister at 
_ London individually, not formally, to make a pro- 
position on the subject of the embargo. This is 
unfounded in fact, because the documents before 
the House prove to the contrary. Thirdly. A 
10th Con, 2d Sess.—35 


question is raised whether actual knowledge of 
the Orders in Council of November, was in pos- 
session of our, Governmentat the time of the lay- 
ing the embargo; which Mr. Pinkney has fully 
explained, that the American papers showed that 
it was well known before the passage of the 
embargo that such-would. probably be the mea- 
sures adopted by the British Government. It 
is upon these three great questions, that this 
letter is insidiously calculated to delude the 
American people. I, think. therefore, as ample 
publicity should be given to the truth as may be. 
However we may differ as to internal regulations, 
I-hope we shall feel as husband and wife, who, 
however they jar, will not suffer the interference 
ofa third person, In case of such interference, I 
trust we shall always be ready to rally around ` 
the constituted authorities, as protecting the true 
interests of the country. 

Mr. Coox said that these documents showed, 
that, instead of being more favorable to France 
than Great Britain, (as had been said for party 
purposes,) our Administration had been far less 
favorable to France than Great Britain, and. less 
favorable than they ought to have been. I shall 
never feel cordial, said he, in going to war with 
France, until we make to ber.the same liberal 
offer which we have made to Great Britain, and 
it shall be refused, The publication of this me- 
morable letter of Mr. Canning’s is but another at- 
tempt to mislead the people, and rob the Bxecu- 
tive of their just confidence. The letter itself is 
of little consequence. It appears that the conduct 
of the President has been perfectly correct. It, 
would have caused a false impression had Mr. C.’s 
letter been published before Mr. Pinkney’s an-. 
swer was received. Mr. Canuing, however, act- 
ing-with less candor than the President of the 
United States, has thought fit to publish one with- 
out the other; and therefore I wish the reply to 
be circulated fully. ; 

Mr. Lyon considered the documents of very 
little importance, conveying no new information ; 
but made some observations on the mode.of print- 
ing them. apes E 

Mr. Story said he was ‘sorry. to rise, because 
the patience of the House must be exhausted ; but 
it was a duty incumbent on him to take the floor. 
This is not a new occasion, said he. More than 
once in twenty years, the same attempt has been 
made by foreign intrigue; and when the attempt 
has been made, there was scarcely a man in 
America but considered it insidious and disgrace- 
ful. Like the gentleman from New York, it was 
before my time; but I gathered the feelings of 
the moment, and held sacred the same feelings 
as were avowed by the Father of his Country. 
Whatever may be our political differences, sir, it 
is incumbent on all of us to frown indignantly 
on-any foreign Government, that should attempt 
to influence the people. The publication of gar- 
dled and mutilated documents, purporting to be 
real correspondence between one country and an- 
other, has been a means used to lead the public 
mind into a state of distempered jealousy, and 
array the citizen against his country. It has 
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been too long the ease in Europe. W 
ever the sword has been drawn, corruption has 
preceded it; and when I find the same means 
used to detach ‘the people of this country from | 
their. Government by similar attempts, I can- 
not repress my contempt of them. It is not any 
importance which I attach to Mr. Canning’s let- 
ter-that excites my indignation, because the very 
letter compared with his formal answer to Mr. 
Pinkney’s note, is a complete answer to itself; 
for, in the documents long ago published, we find 
‘an offer in the most formal manner, by Mr. Pink- 
ney, to repeal the embargo as related to Great 
Britain on the suspension of the Orders in Coun- 
cil; and Mr. Canning in his formal reply has not 
even intimated the least suspicion that the offer 
was not the open act of the American Govern- | 
ment. Mr. P. with his usual candor, exhibited 
his own instructions to satisfy Mr. Canning not 
only that this offer was made by the authority of 
the Government, but that it was made in the 
spirit of conciliation and sincerity. And by this 
letter a new feature is exhibited, for the purpose, 
almost avowed, of dissolving the Union. L re- 
øret to see that our miserable little differences | 
ave induced foreign. nations to tamper with 
‘us; that they have dared to believe that we are 
not intelligent enough to know our own rights. I 
regret that our divisions have been such as to in- 
duce a foreign nation thus to present a picture to | 
the world of what she believed our real state, It 
is proved too truly that our own conduct has les- 
sened us in the opinion of foreign nations, has in- 
duced them to believe that we are a divided peo- | 
ple; it is proved too truly that they have thought 
the American nation either corrupted with lux- 
ury or overawed by the iron hand of despotism, 
and that they have not strength for a moment 
to sustain their political structure. The letter of 
Mr. Canning but for this would not have been 
published in the Eastern part of this country, to 
foment those divisions produced by existing cir- 
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cumstances. Sir, I cannot but notice the honor- 
able conduct of the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Key,) who, though opposed in political opin- 
ion to the present Administration, has shown him- 
self to be a real friend to his country. If the same 
spirit which he has manifested, was exhibited 
throughout our country, instead of dissensions on 
this floor, that moment an attempt was made bya 
foreign nation to injure our rights, our differences 
on minor points would dissolve into air. It is 
not necessary for me to state, because the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has clearly shown, the rea- 
son of the publication of that letter. As one, sir, 
I do know that it was not only understood that 
the Orders in Council were about to issue, but | 
that, before I heard of the embargo, I had seen let- 
ters and newspapers which informed that these 
orders were signed in the Cabinet, though not pub- 
lished to the world. In respect to Mr. Canning’s 
saying that the offer to repeal the embargo was 
not authorized, the despatches laid on our table, 
at the commencement of the session, show to the 
contrary; and his own formal letter is a denial of 
the insinuation in the letter to-day communicated. 
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With this view of the 
subject, I cannot but conceive that this letter is 
but a part of a system which has for its object the 
degradation of our country. I trust we shall on 
this occasion unite; that we shall not allow any 
foreign Minister to believe that he can publish ex 


parte statements of, or garbled extracts of official 


correspondence; that divided as we may be on 
other subjects, we are united in a determination 
to support our rights. 

Mr. GARDENIER said, by this time the editor of 
the Columbian Centinel must be pretty well 
mauled. The fact is, said he, as regards myself, 
that I have never read with attention ‘the docu- 
ments said to be official; and therefore unfortu- 
pately am not ina situation to determine whe- 
ther in this respect our Administration is to blame 
or not. I am one of those men who cannot com- 
prehend all the details of such a negotiation at 
first glance. 1 do not believe that knowledge is 
to be attained by so rapid a progress. Therefore, 
I shall not at present follow other gentlemen in 
their verdict of acquittal. I hope to be able todo 
it, A gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Fist) ap- 
peared to be offended at my imputing mischievous 
curiosity tothe peopleof New England. Ifthegen- 
tleman supposesthat Imean any harın to the people 
of New England, beismistaken. Itisnot necessary 
for me to take upany time of the House in expatia- 
ting on the respect which I have for the people 
of New England. New England was the cradle 
of American liberty. Sir, it was there the Revolu- 
tion commenced. From that same quarter I ap- 
prehend that the same spirit will again arise. 
A light appears first in the East, which I hope 
soon to see break forth into the most perfect day. 
The gentleman from Vermont, after this declara- 
tion, Í hope will not impute to me any disrespect 
to the people of New England. They will not 
submit either to the insolence or injustice of for- 
eign nations, or to any other. Nature intended 
them for a great and happy people. The gentle- 
man from Vermont has misunderstood me in one 
thing. I did not say that Mr. Canning’s letter 
contained any view of the subject not heretofore 
given; and therefore have no occasion to answer 
his question. 

The question on printing the documents was 
then taken, and five thousand copies ordered to 
be printed. 

An engrossed bill for dividing the Indiana Ter- 
ritory into two separate governments was read 
the third time: Whereupon, a motion was made 
by Mr. Brn that the said bill do lie on the table. 
And, debate arising thereon, an adjournment was 
called for, and carried. 


Weonespay, January 18. 


Mr. Keuty, from the committee appointed on 
the 21st of December last, presented a bill for the 
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relief of. Jacob Barnitz; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of:the Whole on 
Monday next. l 

Mr. BLounrt, from the committee appointed on 
so much of the Message from the President of 
the United States, at the commencement of the 
session, as relates to the erection of fortifications 
for the security of our seaport towns and harbors, 

resented a bill making appropriations to com- 
plete the fortifications commenced for the secur- 
ity of the seaport towns and harbors of the Uni- 
ted States; and to defray the expense of deepen- 
ing and extending to the river Mississippi the 
canal of Carondelet; which was read twice, and 
committed ‘to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow, ais; 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred, on the 
fifteenth ultimo, a petition-of sundry inhabitants 
of the counties of Alexandria and. Washington, 
in the said District, presented a bill to authorize 
the making of a turnpike road from Mason’s 
causeway to Alexandria; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole on 
Monday next. 

Mr. Marron, from the committee to whom 
was recommitted, on the 19th of December last, 
the bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act 
further to amend the Judicial System of the 
United States,” reported their agreement to the 
same, with an amendment; which was read, and,. 
together with the said bill, committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Saturday next. 


- DIVISION OF INDIANA TERRITORY. 


The House proceeded to take into further con- 
sideration an engrossed bill for dividing the Indi- 
ana Territory into two separate governments. 

Messrs. Tuomas, Sioan, Lyon, and“W. AL- 
STON, supported the bill; and Messrs. Macon, 
Erres, and J. G. Jackson, opposed it. 

The arguments in favor of the bill, generally, 
were: That the line of demarcation which the 
Wabash affords between the Eastern and West- 
ern portions of said Territory, added to the wide 
extent of wilderness country, which separates 
the population in each, constitute reasons in favor 
of a division founded on the soundest policy, and 
conformable with the natural situation of the 
country; that the vast distance from the settle- 
ments west of the. Wabash to the present Territo- 
rial government, renders the administration of 
justice burdensome and expensive in the highest 
degree, amounting almost to a denial of justice; 
that the scattered situation of the settlements 
over.this extensive country enervates the power 
of the Executive, and renders it almost impossi- 
ble to keep that part of the government in order; 
that the division of the Territory is a matter of 
right under the ordinance, and the inconveni- 
ences to be removed by an immediate separation 
would encourage the speedy population of the 
Territory; that there are about 28,000 inhabitants 
in the Territory of Indiana, and 2,700 souls be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, in that part pro- 
posed to be constituted a new Territory; that 


there can be no objection to the proposition but ’ 
the expense, which it was expected would: be 
fully compensated to the United States by the 
increased value of public lands in each district. 

The arguments against the bill, generally, 
were: That this bill proposed to multiply officers 
without any advantage proposed from it, which 
was contrary to republican principles; that the 
expense to the United States for this new govern- 
ment would be $6,950 yearly, when the people to 
be governed amounted to but 2,700, between the 
age of 16 to 21, the whole population of the Ter- 
ritory proposed to be divided containing but 
28,000 souls; that the City of Washington con- 
tained at least as many as the portion proposed 
to be erected into a new Territory, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as many as the whole Terri- 
tory, and it would certainly excite some surprise, 
if Congress were to erect two Territorial govern- 
ments in the District, one on one side the Poto- 
mae, and one on the other; that this proceeding 
might be very convenient to the men who should 
be appointed governors and judges, but for no 
other good purpose; that there was no other part 
of the United States in which the same inconve- 
nience was not felt as that complained of by the 
inhabitants of Indiana Territory, whose situation 
was very different from that of the Michigan 
Territory; that there were many places in differ- 
ent States whence the people had to go two or 
three hundred miles to the courts; that a com- 
pliance with this petition would but serve to 
foster their factions, and produce more petitions. 

On the passage of the above bill there: were. 
for it 69, against it 37, as follows: {i 

Yzas— Willis Alston, jr., Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Bar- 
ker, Burwell Bassett, John Blake; jr., John Boyle, Rob 
ert Brown, ‘William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George 
W. Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, John Cul- 
peper, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, James Elliot, Bas 
rent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, Edwin Gray, Isaiah. 
L. Green, John Heister, William Hoge, James Hol- 
land, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Hum- 
phreys, Daniel Isley, Richard Jackson, Richard M. 
Johnson, Thomas Kenan, Joseph Lewis, jr., Edward 
Lloyd, John Love, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, Wil- 
liam McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, 
jr., John _ Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, Gurdon 8. Mumford, Thos. 
Newton, John Porter, Josiah Quincy, John Rea of 
Pennsylvania, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Sam- 
uel Riker, John Rowan, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, 
John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, Peter Swart, Samuel Tag- 
gart, John ‘Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. 
Van Rensselaer, Jesse Wharton, Alexander Wilson, 
Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Naxs—Lemuel J. Alston, David Bard, Thos. Blount, 
Adam Boyd, William A. Burwell, Matthew Clay, John 
Clopton, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Da- 
venport, jr, William Ely, John W. Eppes, William 
Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, James M. 
Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, 
Sohn G. Jackson, Walter Jones, Philip B. Key, John 
Lambert, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, John Mor- 
row, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, John Pugh, . 
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John Rhea of Tennessee, Ebenezer Seaver, Clement 
Storer, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, Philip Van 
Cortlandt, Daniel-C. Verplanck, Robert Whitehill, and 
David R. Williams. - 

Resolved, That the title be, “An act for divi- 
ding the Indiana Territory into two separate 
governments.” 


< NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The House proceeded to consider the message 
received yesterday from the Senate, by their 
Secretary, insisting on their amendments disa- 
greed to by this House to the bill, entitled “An 
act authorizing the appointment and employ- 
ment of an additional number of navy officers, 
seamen, and marines ;” and desiring a conference 
with this House on the subject-matter of the 
said amendments: Whereupon, a motion was 
made by Mr. Newron that this House do insist 
on their disagreement to all the amendments in- 
sisted on by the Senate to the said, bill. And 
the question being taken thereupon, it was re- 
solved in the affirmative—yeas 67, nays 53, as 
follows: | 


Yuas—Willis Alston, jr, David Bard, Joseph Bar- 


ker, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John 


Blake, jr., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
George W. Campbell, Epaphroditus 


Joseph Calhoun, 
Champion, Martin Chittenden, 
Culpeper, Joseph 
Meshack Franklin, Barent Gardenier, 
son, jt., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, John Heis- 
ter, William Hoge, James Holland, Benjamin Howard, 
Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, John Lambert, 
Edward Lloyd, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Dan- 
iel Montgomery, jr, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Thomas New- 
bold, Thomas Newton, John Porter, John Pugh, John 


John. Clopton, John 


Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of 
Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Eben- 


ezer Seaver, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, 


Richard: Stanford, Samuel Taggart, John Taylor, Ja- 


bez Upham, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac 


Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, and 


Richard Winn. 


Naxs—Ezekiel Bacon, Burwell Bassett, Matthew 


Clay; Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, jr., John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Dan- 
jel M. Durell, James, Elliot, William Ely, William 
Findley, Francis Gardner, Isaiah L. Green, David 
Holmes, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Usley, John G. 


Jackson, Richard Jackson, Walter Jones, Philip B. 
Key, William Kirkpatrick, John Love, Matthew Lyon, 
Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William Milnor, 
John Montgomery, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon $. 
_ Mumford, Roger Nelson, Wilson C. Nicholas, Timo- 
thy Pitkin, jr, Josiah Quincy, Samuel Riker, John 
Rowan, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, William Sted- 
man, Clement Storer, Joseph Story, Lewis B. Sturges, 
Peter Swart, Benjamin Tallmadge, George M. Troup, 
James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas 
Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rens- 


selaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, and Nathan Wilson. 
‘On motion of Mr. NEWTON, ; 


Resolved, That this House do agree to the 
conference desired by the Senate on the subject- 


Desha, John W. Eppes, James Fisk, 
Thomas Ghol- 


matter of the amendments depending between 
the two Houses to the said bill; and that Mr. 
Macon, Mr. SmiLig, and Mr. Upnaw, be appoint- 
ed managers on the part of this House. 

And on motion, the House adjourned until to- 
morrow. 


Tuurspay, January 19. 


A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act for the relief of certain Alabama Indians ;” 
to which they desire the concurrence of this 
House. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, accompanying his 
report, and sundry documents in relation to inva- 
lid pensioners of the United States, transmitted 
in pursuance ef the third and fifth sections of 
“An act to provide for persons who were disa- 
bled by known wounds received in the Revolu- 
tionary war;” which were read, and referred to 
the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. Jeremian Morrow, from the Committee 
on the Public Lands, to whom were referred, 
during the present session, the petitions of sundry 
inhabitants of the State of Ohio, praying a re- 
mission of the forfeitures accruing on the instal- 
ments due on the purchase money for lands pur- 
chased of the United States, and the allowance 
of further time for the payment of the principal, 
made a report thereon; which was read, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the whole House, to 
whom was committed, on the twenty-third of 
November last, a report of the Committee on the 
Publie Lands on a memorial of the House of 
Representatives of the Mississippi Territory. 

Mr. Jeremian Morrow, from the same com- 
mittee, presented a bill to alter the terms of sale 
of the public lands of the United States, and for 
other purposes; whicl» was read twice, and com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole last men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Lewis presented a memorial of sundry in- 
habitants of the county of Washington, in the 
Territory of Columbia, praying a repeal of the 
fourth section of a law of Congress, entitled 
“An act concerning the District of Columbia.”— 
Referred to the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Marton, from the committee who were 
instructed, by a resolution of the House, of the 
twentieth of December last, “to inquire into the 
expediency of extending jurisdiction to the su- 
perior courts of the several Territories of the 
United States, in which a district court has not 
been established for the trial of treason, and other 
offences committed against the laws of the Uni- 
ted States, within the limits of the said Territo- 
ries; and to empower said courts to pronounce 
such judgment or sentence on conviction of the 
offender or offenders, as the law directs ;? pre- 
sented a bill extending jurisdiction, in certain 
cases, to the Territorial courts, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole on Monday next. 
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On motion of Mr. Smitiz the House resolved 
itself intoa Committee of the Whole on the Dill 
to alter the time of the next meeting of Con- 
gress. fe, 

Mr. J. G. Jackson moved to strike out the 
“fourth” Monday in May, and insert the © last,” 
stating as a reason, that as the Virginia elections 
took place in April, the Representatives could not 
arrive here in time. 

Mr. Macon wished a division of the question 
so as first to strike out; with a view to insert “Sep- 
tember,” instead of May. The motion to strike 
out was negatived—62 to 35. It was supposed 
that this question tried the principle of the bill. 

Tbe Committee rose and reported the bili.. 

Mr. D. R. Wituiams moved to strike out May 
for the purpose of inserting “September.” 

Mr. Mitnor hoped the motion would not be 
agreed to. If the new Congress could commence 
its session on the 4th day of March next, he said 
he should think it extremely proper that it should 
do so. And, if he could think that the majority 
would fix an earlier day than the fourth Monday 
of May for the meeting, he should vote for the 
present motion. He agréed with gentlemen that 
this was a momentous crisis; that the country 
was ina situation of extreme difficulty and dan- 
ger. It appeared to him, therefore, that Congress, 
who were the guardians of the public welfare; to 
whom were confided the destinies of the nation, 
so far as the nation could control them, should be 
constantly in session, tilla more favorable state of 
affairs took place. It was possible, but was it 


probable that any event would occur to alter our. 


situation for the better? There was no hope 
that the belligerents would recede from their in- 
jurious restrictions on our commerce. It was not 
probable that anything would occur which would 
‘do away the necessity of an extra session. T'he 
present Congress having determined to persevere 
in the embargo and the present system of meas- 
uresa while longer, the peace and welfare of the 
country required that a different system should 
be adopted. The present had been sufficiently 
tested, and would never produce those effects an- 
ticipated from it. It was proper that an early 
opportunity should be given to the next. Congress 
to approve the present system, or give it up and 
adopt some other in its stead. ` 
Mr. D. R.’Witttams: said he was opposed to 
Congress coming here at the time proposed. Why 
should they come here then? He wished some 
one to answer, and let him understand why they 
were coming. In his opinion there was every 
possible objection to such a: procedure. On the 
fourth day of March, a new President comes into 
power. [sit not presumable that the President 
would choose to have some communication with 
our Ministers abroad before the meeting of Con- 
gress? Could any man say that it was not proper 
that he should have it? Mr. W. said he hoped 
that the President would send special messen- 
gers, unfashionable as that policy was. If you 
are willing to wait for a declaration of war till 
he fourth Monday in May, will there be any ne- 


gtess should convene here in May. 


cessity of declaring it before the first Monday in 
June or July? You have suffered the public 
mind to assuage in its resentment, and 1 very 
much doubt, that before a full experiment. be 
made of the embargo, it will be wholly allayed. 
It has been said through the nation, and indeed 
avowed on this floor, that the: Administration 
does not wish for peace... Having failed to take 
hold of the affair of the Chesapeake for a declar- 
ation of war, you have nothing now to give the 
people that interest which I hope they always 
will have in a declaration of war. Suppose you 
were to send special Ministers, and they were to 
be treated-as our Ministers- to France were under 
a former Administration, would not this treat- 
ment make every man ‘in the nation rally around 
you? Would it not prove beyond doubt that the 
Administration was sincere in its. wishes:for 
peace? Undoubtedly it would. Why are your 
Ministers now loitering in foreign Courts? ‘With 
a hope of accommodation, sir. I would send 
other Ministers there, and if they failed of imme- 
diate accommodation, would order them all home. 
If they are compelled to return, you will have 
the whole nation with’you, which you must have 
when you go to war. 2y 
Mr. J. G. Jackson replied to Mr. WILLIAMS. 
The gentleman had asked emphatically why Con- 
ccurrences 
of every day, said Mr. J., are presenting them- 
selves in such a way as to render it highly im- 
portant and necessary that some other ground 
should be taken. Are we to adhere to the em- 
bargo forever, sir? I have said, and again say, 
that a total abandonment of the ocean would be 
submission. _ T think, by passing this bill, we give 
the nation a pledge that, it shall be the ne plus 


ultra, which shall give to foreign nations time to 


revise their conduct ‘towards us, and will give 
them time to consider whether or not they will 
have war with us. The gentleman wants a- spe- 
cial mission. Sir, are we to continue in this state 


any longer? Shall negotiation be spun out fur- 


ther? No man can doubt the capacity. of our 
Ministers abroad, and their disposition: to repre- 
sent their Government correctly... The doors are 
shut in the face of our. Minister at the Court of 
St. James, and’ worse than shut at the Court of 
St. Cloud—for, from the latter, contemptuous si- 
lence is all the anwer we: have received, if indeed 
silenée can convey an answer.: Are we to renew 
negotiation, then, when every circumstance man- 
ifests that it would be useless? Need I'refer to 
what took place the other day—I allude to the 
publication of a letter by Mr. Canning, in a highly 
exceptionable manner, through Federal presses, 
or ‘presses more devoted to the interests of that 
country than any other? One universal burst of 
indignation accompanied the publication of that 
letter in this House. And are we, under such 
circumstances, to renew negotiation by extra 
missions? ~ [conceive that the cup of negotiation 
and conciliation is exhausted to the dregs, and 


that we should but further degrade ourselves by 


sending further extra missions. It has been stated 
to me that a proposition had actually been re- ` 
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duced to writing by a member of this House the 
other day for sending away foreign Ministers and 
calling our Ministers home; and I am sorry that 
the proposition was not offered to the House, for, 
under presént circumstances, it might not have 
been improper to have adopted it. The gentle- 
man asks if the Government has in its power any 
thing to rouse the people? There is no occasion 
for it, sir; they impel us towards war; we can 
scarcely keep them out of it; we can scarcely 
maintain our coursea moment. Nothing but a 
disposition to confide in the constituted authori- 
ties prevents them from expressing their inclina- 
tion more loudly. Passing over everything else, 
are not the orders and decrees sufficient to induce 
the nation to impel us to take the attitude of war, 
if the time was proper for it? The best answer 
to the gentleman’s question may be found in the 
vote of this House, which has unanimously de- 
clared, with an exception of but two members, 
and those two I understand to be opposed to the 
declaration because it was a self-evident proposi- 
tion, that we cannot submit to these edicts with- 
out a sacrifice of our rights, honor, and independ- 
ence. And are these to be sacrificed without first 
struggling to maintain them? I trust not. 

Mr. Smilie said, if there were no other reason. 
the present suspension of commerce, and discon- 
tents at home, were sufficient reasons for calling 
Congress earlier than the first Monday in Decem- 
ber. When the new Administration should come 
into office, it was proper that they should have 
an opportunity of meeting Congress as early as 
possible. It was his opinion that, at the next ses- 
sion, a change of measures would take place 
What would be the substitute for the present 
measure he could not say; but, at this time, he 
must say that he could see no way of avoiding 
war. With regard to extra missions, he really 
had no idea of a measure of that kind. If there 
should be any other means to secure the interest 
and honor of the nation but war, he hoped in 
God that it would be adopted, but he did not now 
see any such prospect. 

Mr. Ruea, of Tennessee, said it was of no im- 
portance in the consideration of the present ques- 
tion what the next Administration should think 
or do. He wished that there could be an under- 
standing with foreign nations for our good, but 
he much doubted such a result. He would not 
undertake to say whether war, or what other mea- 
sure, ought to be adopted at the extra session; 
but, it was his opinion, that Congress ought to 
meet, and he should vote against every proposi- 
tion going to defeat the object of the bill. Al- 
though this nation had not immediately retaliated 
the attack on the Chesapeake, would any man 
rise on this floor and say that the act of dishonor 
was done away because the House refused imme- 
diately to avenge it? He believed not; and, as 
long as it remained unatoned, it was cause for 
this nation to act. The only question for the 
House now to determine was this: Are there 
Teasons to induce gentlemen to believe that a 
meeting of Congress is necessary on the fourth 
Monday of May next? As it appeared to him 


that such reasons did exist, he said be was bound 
on his responsibility to vote for the bill. 

Mr. .Dureut asked if gentlemen meant to con- 
tinue the embargo forever? He believed some- 
what in the doctrine that an explosion might take 
place under it in a certain portion of the country, 
Gentlemen said an extra session was, therefore, 
necessary to save the nation. Mr. D. asked, if 
the nation was to be saved by long speeches? He 
had seen almost two whole sessions of Congress 
pass away, the one of six months, the other of 
three, and the nation in the same situation still, 
and still told, in long stories, from day to day, 
that it was in a critical situation. He had no 
idea that the nation was to be saved by much 
speaking. He did firmly believe, that more than 
forty-eight hours would not be necessary to pass 
all laws to meet the impending crisis. If a dec- 
laration of war was thought proper, this would 
be sufficient time for it; ifan extraordinary mis- 
sion, as suggested by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, forty-eight hours would be time enough 
for the House to decide on recommending it. 
The present was a state of suspense, from which 
the nation ought to be removed, and he was un- 
willing to prolong this state by the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. D. R. Wits said that the observations 
of gentlemen themselves were the landmarks by 
which he would steer. Gentlemen had said that 
they would wait under all these accumulated in- 
juries, the weight of which Mr. W. acknowledged, 
till the fourth Monday in May. Now, he said, 
he wished to wait a little longer, that the Execu- 
tive might, if he chose, take advantage of the in- 
terval. He said he had alluded to the case of the 
Chesapeake as an eminent illustration of the de- 
sire of the Executive for peace ; though he should 
not trespass upon truth if he said that the affair 
of the Chesapeake rested not now asit had done, 
Admitting that we had ample cause for war, what 
did gentlemen propose to gain by postponing it? 
The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Jacxson,) 
had said that the nation was pushing them to 
war. Mr. W. asked if there was a petition on 
the table to that purport from any portion of the 
United States? No, really; whilst a large por- 
tion of the people, the South almost unanimously, 
had expressed a wish that the Government should 
adhere to the embargo, till it produced an effect, 
or its capacity to produce the effect was disproved. 
You are like to be driven out of the embargo by 
war? asked Mr. W.; why, sir, look at the sensa- 
tion in New England and New York, and talk 
about going to war, when you cannot maintain 
an embargo! There is a large portion of the peo- 
ple of New England, who, through misrepresen- 
lations and the efforts of your enemies have been 
taught to believe that your Administration has 
not sought for peace. Could any man have the 
hardihood to say so, after another special mission 
had failed? Certainly not; and it is no treason 
to mention it, although gentlemen should not like 
it. If you do not adopt war before the fourth 
Monday in May, will the nation be ruined if you 
postpone it still further? How could gentlemen 
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denounce the course which he recommended, 
when it was now pursued? For a vessel was 
now advertised, he observed, to go on public busi- 
ness to Great Britain and France, and new des- 
patches were going, he supposed. Even if war 
was determined on, would there be anything in- 
consistent, anything degrading, in giving to for- 
eign nations yet another chance to do us justice? 
Mr. W. said he would do everything he could, in 
an honorable manner, to prevent war. He be- 
lieved that the men who wished to prevent war 
were quite as patriotic as those who appeared de- 
sirous of promoting it, He felt more satisfaction 
in seeing the poor emigrant or exile from the 
troubles of Europe sitting peaceably and in com- 
fort at his fireside or cabin door, than in hearing 
of the most splendid victories. When the last 
step to preserve peace had failed, then would he 
be willing to rouse the people to mount the Cap- 
itol and sound the tocsin—but not till then. He 
was for giving a fair opportunity to hear from 
Europe; tor if Congress met in May, there would 
yet bea foreign messenger abroad; and waiting 
his arrival, they would do nothing. 

Mr. Burwett said he was one of those who 
would vote for an earlier meeting of Congress 
than usual. In Great Britain, in whose govern- 
ment there were some features approximating to 
ours, there was always an uneasiness, lest the Par- 
liament should not meet often enough. Whence 
could be the objection to Congress meeting at an 
earlier day? If the public sentiment was not 
then prepared for war, it would not be adopted. 
It appeared to him that an early session, instead 
of producing mischief, would essentially con- 
tribute to tranquillize the minds of the people. If 
peace was attainable, we must have peace ; but 
if not, we have no choice but war. ‘The gentle- 
man from South Carolina suggests the propriety 
of sending a special mission said Mr. B. Let me 
ask him, if Administration should not take this 
course, whether it would not be perfectly proper 
that Congress should be in session ? Certainly 
it would. With respect to a special mission, Mr. 
B. said he was perfectly at a loss to conceive what 
could be the nature of any proposition which 
could bemadeto Great Britain. A proposition had 
already been made to her, in effect, to goto war with 
her against France, and insultingly refused ; for 
no other interpretation could be made of the offer 
to suspend the embargo, if she would rescind her 
Orders in Couneil, except Mr. Canning chose to 
misunderstand everything that could be said. Un- 
less gentlemen would point out some new propo- 
sition, which could be made to Great Britain or 
France, he could not sce the propriety of the 
course recommended. As to the continuance of 
the embargo, Mr. B. said it seemed to be perfectly 
weil understood by every man, that when the Gov- 
ernment determined on that course, it did not de- 
termine to persevere in it eternally. If it could 
be made manifest to bim that any particular fa- 
vorable consequence would be produced by post- 
poning the session beyond the fourth Monday tn 
May, he might be induced to accede to it. As to 
the disposition of the Administration to preserve 


peace, could the gentleman conceive it possible to 
remove the impressions of those who were deter- 
mined not to be convinced? This nation had’ 
sued for peace, but in vain; they had offered to 
give up almost everything in contest, if Great 
Britain would yield a thing which neither Mr. 
Canning nor any other member of the British 
Government ever said they had aright to do, and 
which was only justified on the ground of neces- 
sity. There was therefore no plausibility in the 


assertion that peace had not been earnestly sought 


for. 

Mr: Q. W. Campsexy said that if nothing oc- 
curred between this time and the time proposed 
by the bill for the next meeting of Congress, 
which would particularly render a change neces- 
sary, he was yet of opinion that it would be then 
necessary to change our situation; for this red- 
son: that at that period, time sufficient would 
have elapsed to give us information as to, what 
ground Great Britain would take, after she had 
heard of the position which Congress had main- 
tained. After that ground was taken, Congress 
would know how toact. [never voted for the 
embargo as a permanent measure, said Mr. om 
nor did I ever use an expression which would au- 
thorize such a supposition ; nor do I suppose that 
any other genticman entertained such an idea. 
As to a special mission, I should as soon think of 
sending a special messenger to the moon as to 
Great Britain or to France, for the cup of hu- 
miliation is exhausted already, and I will never 
put it in their power to offer us another cup. 

The gentleman from South Carolina asked 
why our Ministers still continued at those Courts. 
Though I have no objection that the gentleman 
suvuid animadvert on this topic, it is not a ques- 
tion for our determination; but I think it proper 
that as loug as we can maintain our situation, 
intercourse may remain open. At the moment 
when we determine on war only ought we to 
recall our Ministers. We are told, sir, that we 
cannot carry the people with us into war; that 
we must do something to excite them. This 
looks something like the doctrine of European 
countries. I believe that the people have trod- 
den the same course that we have in every- 
thing which has taken place, and are as capable 
of determining on the propriety of the course 
which we pursue as we are ourselves. I believe 
that no impulse is necessary to be given to the 
people. If we act correctly, there is no doubt, 
that the people will support our conduct. With 
respect to the affair of the Chesapeake, which 
has been alluded to, it was not, in my mind a pro- 
per occasion for war. If it was 50, I cannot really 
comprehend why we are told that itis necessary 
to do something to excite the people to go to war. 
If we were to send a Minister, what could he do 
but repeat the same course? There seems to be 
an idea entertained by some gentlemen, sir, which 
I wish to disavow. The change of President 
about to take place, appears to be considered as 
the commencement of a new dynasty. The 
change of that officer cannot affect our general 
clations, for it is the people and not the President 
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whe are to point out the proper course to be pur- 
“sued. ê 

Mr. Macon said he had nòt intended to have 
said anything, but that the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia (Mr. BurweLL) had broached a doctrine. 


which he did not approve—that this Government 
was like that of Great Britain. 

Mr. BurweE t explained that he had said that 
the Governments were, in some of their features, 
alike. 

Mr. Macon said that the reason of the fear in 
Great Britain that the Parliament would not meet 
often enough, was extremely obvious. The only 
voice which the people had was in the House of 
Commons, and they wanted them to be always 
in session, to keep the King and nobility off from 
them. In Great Britain the King dissolved Par- 
liament at his pleasure. Here, he said, there was 
no power to dissolve Congress. Indeed, there 
was no similarity in the two Governments. He 
said he had no fear of any mischief being done 
by Congress meeting earlier; but he was opposed 
to their meeting earlier, because they would do 
more good by staying away. Could any man say 
what would take place between this day and the 
third of March? And yet the House were now 
called on to determine on an extra session, He 
was for giving such time, after the deliberations 
of the present session closed, as that Great Brit- 
ain might see what we had done, and consider 
whether she would retract or go to war, for if she 
did not retract, war must be the consequence. 
Mr. M. said be would give every opportunity for 

eace; he would not be for hurrying the matter. 
He had no opinion that Congress being in session 
would have any effect on the people. The cry 
of an intention to destroy commerce was not to 
. make him do a single thing which he would not 
otherwise do. No man can believe that we who 
raise produce should wish it to lie on our hands, 
as is now our situation. It is maritime rights for 
which we contend. For these we planters are 
making sacrifices, and we knowit. As to the 
grower it is immaterial in point of interest into 
what ship or wagon his produce goes; but he is 
contending for the interests of his mercantile 
brethren. A great deal has been said about re- 
pee the embargo to put an end to discontents. 
uet gentlemen beware of it, lest in trying to 
please everybody, they please nobody. Let us do 
what is right, that is the only ground for us to take. 
"Whenever we begin to temporize, that principle 
is abandoned. T disagree with the gentleman 
from Tennessee as to the expediency of continu- 
ing the embargo; 1 do not believe that it would 
be inexpedient to try it beyond May. I believe 
we ought to try it beyond September. This is 
my opinion. What effect do gentlemen expect 
that the embargo will have hadin May? Not 
more than at this moment. While every day from 
that time till September, it will be more and more 
effectual. I never voted for it asa permanent 
measure ; but my opinion was, as I stated it, that 
it might be necessary to hold on to it for one, two, 
or three years. -I might be wrong, but this was 
my opiniom then, and I have not changedit. As 


= 


to an extra session, I have never thonght of it; 
but Lam willing to leave it to the Executive. It 
has been so suddenly suggested, however, that I 
would not undertake to decide positively on the 
subject. I should rather incline to let them send 
to us now; we have sent to them long enough. 
As to the people being tired of the embargo, when- 
ever they want war in preference to it, they will 
send their petitions here to that effect. When 
gentlemen from the Eastern States say, that the 
people there are tired of it, perhaps they speak 
correctly. As to all the talk of insurrections and 
divisions, it has no effect on me. When the sedi- 
tion law was passed under the former Adminis- 
tration, it was said that the people would not bear 
it. I thought then as now, that the elections 
would show their disapprobation, and that they 
would manifest it in that way alone. When the 
people are tired of the embargo, asa means of 
preserving peace, they will tell you so, and say, 
“ Give us war!” But none have said so; and yet, 
sir, I know well that myself and some others are 
blamed for our adherence to this measure. [can 
only say, that it is an honest adherence. Ido 
believe that the continuance of that measure, 
with the addition of a bill now on your table, 
(non-intercourse bill,) is the best thing you can 
do; and if I thought that Congress would declare 
war in May, I should be much more averse to 
meeting then than I am now; but I do not be- 
lieve it will. Put the question to every man in 
the nation, War or embargo? The certainty of 
that alternative would make them more favora- 
ble to the embargo than they are now. I should 
not be surprised that the opposition to the embar- 
go would themselves wish it to be continued a 
little while longer. I agree with gentlemen that 
the people will point out what should be done. 
Do not declare war before you adjourn, and I 
have no fear of your doing it when you meet 
again. Let each man put the question to his 
neighbor, whether he will have war or embargo, 
and thereis no doubt but he will answer in favor 
of the latter. Iagree with the gentleman from 
Tennessee, that the new Administration should 
not be considered as a new dynasty. But when 
new politics come into office, it is something like 
it; and we have seen it in our days. But, be- 
lieve me, sir, in my opinion, there is no danger of 
insurrection in any part of this happy country. 

Mr. SLoan was against the passage of the bill, 
because it would keep the people in suspense—a 
state which he himself did not like. He bad ex- 
pected that when we met here, the embargo 
would have been repealed. He wanted to know 
whether the embargo was to remain until Sep- 
tember? He would not, however gloomy the 
prospect, forego the hope that Congress would 
relieve the people from the burden which they 
could not bear. Any man might see what would 
be the effect of this law. Congress. would meet 
in May, and would continue the measure a little, 
and a little, longer, and eventually rise without 
removing it. He wished once again to restore 
the smiles of content to this once happy land, and 
to do it without an, extra session. 
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oppressed. 
to induce this people still longer to endure pa- 
tiently the embargo, and all the evils which it 
brings in its train, by exciting and fostering in 
them delusive expectations. A great crisis is, to 
all human appearance, advancing upon our coun- 
try. Gentlemen may attempt to conceal it from 
the nation, perhaps from themselves, but every 
step they take has an influence upon that crisis; 
and, small as they may deem thedecision on this 
bill, in its effects it wili be among the most. im- 
portant of any of the acts of this session. 

It is very painful to me, Mr. Speaker, to be 
compelled to place my oppositioa to this bill on 
ground resulting from the conduct of the Admin- 
tration of this nation. I say, sir, this is very pain- 
ful to me, because I have no personal animosity 
to any individual of that Administration. Nor, 
if I know myself, am I induced to this opposition 
from any party motive. But, sir, acting in a pub- 
lic capacity, and reasoning concerning events as 
they occur, with reference to the high duties of 
my station, I shall not, when I arrive, in my con- 
ception, at a just conclusion, shrink from any 
proper responsibility, in spreading that conclusion 
before this House and nation. One thing I shall 
hope, and certainly shall deserve from the friends 
of. the Administration—the .acknowledgment 
that I shall aim’ no insidious blow. It shall be 
made openly, distinetly; in the daylight. Be it 
strong, or be it weak, I invite those friends to par- 
ry it. If they are successful, I shall rejoice in it 
not less than they. : 

This is the position in relation to the conduct 
of. Administration which I take, and on which | 
rest my opposition to this bill: That this House 
when it passed the embargo law was under a de- 
ception touching the motives of Administration, 
in recommending that measure—that it has been, 
in adopting that measure, instrumental in deceiv- 
ing this people as to the motives which induced 
that law ; that if it passes this bill, it will again 
act under a deception touching those motives, 
and again be instrumental, unwarily and unwil- 
lingly, as I believe, in deceiving this people, in 
relation to them. I think I have stated my 
ground of opposition so clearly as to admit of no 
misconception. And I invite gentlemen to meet 
me candidly on it. When I speak of deception, 
I beg gentlemen not to misunderstand me. L will 
be as just to Administration as] mean to be true 
and fearless in the performance of my duty to 
this people. By this term I do not mean any 
moral obliquity, any direct falsehood or palpable 
misrepresentation. But I intend by it political 
deception. That species of cunning, not uncom- 


mon among politicians, which Lord Bacon calls 
“left-handed wisdom.” This is ‘exhibited, when 
ostensible and popular motives are presented as 


| inducements toa particular line of conduct, and 


the real and critical ones are kept behind the cúr- 
tain. This is practised when those who have 
obtained an influence over. others, troll them by 
the means of fair promises upon ‘trundles in. a 
downhill path, and so are enabled gradually to 
shove them, by gentle motions, farther than at 
first they had any. intention to go.. We witness this 
species of political deception, when we see. men 
meshed in the toils of a complicated policy, and 
then dragged whithersoever their leaders will, 
through sheer shame, at breaking the cords of 
that net in which they have suffered themselves 
incautiously to be entangled. Be 

In support of my first position—that this House, 
when it passed the embargo law was under a‘de- 
ception, touching the motives of Administration, 
I shall ask the. House to recollect as.far as pos- 
sible all the motives which induced it to pass the 
embargo law, and then I will attempt to ‘show 
that the motives of Administration were different, 
in kind or in degree, from those which operated 
onthisfloor. I will recapitulate them as distinctly 
as possible, excluding no one which I have any 
reason to think had an influence in the House, 
imputing none which did not exist. One mo- 
tive was the preservation of our resources—that 
is, the saving of our seamen and navigation, This 
was the ostensible and popular motive—that 
avowed by Administration, Another motive was, 
that many thought war was inevitable, and that 
embargo would give an opportunity to: prepare 
forit. Again. Some thought thatit would have 
a good effect on the negotiation then daily ex- 
pected, and frighten Mr, Rose. Again. Others 
supposed that it would straiten Great. Britain at 
a moment the most favorable to make her feel 
the importance of the United States. The sys- 
tem of commercial pressure was in full operation 
in Europe, and should this country complete. the 
circle of compression, they thought that it would 
be im possible for her not to yield to our pretensions. 
Again. Some thought thatthe French Emperor 
was contending for maritime rights, and that it 
was time for us to co-operate. [Here Messrs. 
Smilie and Eppes required of Mr. Quincy to 
know to whom he had allusion.] Iam surprised, 
said Mr. Q. tohear that question asked by the 
gentleman. from Pennsylvania. If, however, it 
be denied as a motive, I have no objection to 
withdraw it. What Iam now doing ought to 
excite no passion. I am‘not about. to question 
the motives of this House. I am ‘only recapitu- 
lating all those which. there is every reason to 
believe existed. If any. gentlemen say a partic- 
ular one did not exist, for the present argument 
I reject it. My present object only is to be com- 
plete in. my enumeration, in order to make more 
forcible the bearing of my principal argument, 
that it does not include those which principally 
had an influence with Administration in recom- 
mending the measure. I donot recollect but two 
other motives besides those already mentioned. 
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Some voted for this embargo, because they 
thought this House ought to do something, and 
they did not know what else to do. Others in- 
timated that it might have an effect to injure 
France in the few West India possessions which 
remained to her. But this was urged so faintly, 
and with such little show of reason, that I doubt 
if it were an influential motive with any man. 
The preceding énumeration includes all the 
motives, as I believe, either urged on this floor or 
in any. way, silently, operative in producing that 
measure. Now Ido not think I state my posi- 
tion too strongly when I say that not a man in 
this House deemed the embargo intended chiefly 
as a measure of coercion on Great Britain; that 
it was to be made permanent atall hazards, until 
it had effected that object; and that nothing else 
effectual was to be done for the support of our 
maritime rights. If any individual was inoflu- 
enced by such motives, certainly they were not 
those of a majority of this House. Now, sir, on 
my conscience, I de believe that these were the mo- 
tives ang intentions of Administration when they 
recommended the embargo to the adoption of this 
House. Sir, I-believe these continue to be. still 
their motives and intentions, And if this were 
fairly understood by the people to be the fact, I 
do not believe that they would countenance the 
continuance of such an oppressive measure, for 
such a purpose, without better assurance than has 
ever yet been given to them, that, by adherence 
to this policy, the great and real object of it will 
be effected. 

: The proposition which I undertake to maintain 
consists of three particulars, First. That it was, 
and is, the intention of Administration to coerce 
Great Britain by the embargo, and that this, and 
not precaution, is, and was, the principal object 
of the policy. Second. That it was, and is in- 
tended to persevere in this measure until it effect, 
if possible, the proposed object. Third. Thatit 
was and is the intention of Administration to do 
nothing else effectual in support of our maritime 
rights, . ; ae shite i 

“Having in my mind a perfect conviction of the 
truth ef every one of these propositions, I should 
be false to myself and to my country, at: such a 
crisis as this, if I did not state that conviction’ to, 
this House, and through it to my fellow-citizens. 
Ishall not, however, take refuge in mere décla- 
ration of individual opinion, or content myself 
simply with assertions. Ishall state the grounds 
and the reasonings, by which I arrive at this re- 
sult... I invite gentlemen to reply to them, in the 
spirit in which they are offered. Not with the 
design of awakening any personal. or party pas- 
sion, but to fulfil the high duties, which, accord- 
ing to my apprehension of them, I owe to this 
people: A 

When we attempt to penetrate into the inten- 
tions-of: men, we.are all sensible how thick and 
mysterious is that veil, which, by the law of our 
nature,isspread over them. Attimes it is scarcely 
permitted to an individual to be absolutely cer- 
tain of his own-motives. But when the question 
is concerning the purposes of others, experience 


daily tells how hard a task it is to descend into 
the hidden recesses of the mind, and pluck inten- 
tions from that granite cell, in which they delight 
to. incrust themselves. 

The only mode of discovery is to consider lan- 
guage and conduct, in their relation to the real 
aud avowed object, and thence to conclude, as 
fairly as we can, which is the one, and which 
the other. This course I shall adopt. If there 
be anything fallacious, let the friends of Admin- 
istration oppose it. 

When I state that precaution was not, but that 
coercion on Great Britain was the principal mo- 
tive with Administration in advising the embargo, 
Ido not mean to aver that precaution did not 
enter into the view, but only that it was a minor 
consideration, and did by no means bear so great 
a proportion in producing that policy, in the Cab- 
inet, as it did before the world. This willappear 
presently. That the principal object of the em- 
bargo policy was coercion on Great Britain, I 
conclude from the language of the friends of Ad- 
ministration. in this country, and the language 
which the Minister of Administration was direct- 
ed to hold across the Atlantic, as also from their 
subsequent conduct. Here all the leading cal- 
culations had relation to coercion, 

The dependence of Great Britain upon her 
manufactures, and their dependence upon us for 
supply and consumption—the greatness of’ her 
debt—her solitary state, engaged with a world in 


|arms—the fortunes and the power of the French 


Em peror—the certain effect ofthe commercial pro- 
hibitions of combined Europe upon her maritime 
power; such were the uniform considerations in 
support of this policy, adduced by the friends of 
Administration on this floor, or in this nation. 

There, on the contrary, the considerations urged 
as the motive for it were altogether different. 
Let us recur to the language which our Minister 
was directed to hold to the Court of Great Britain, 
on this subject. The Secretary of State, in his 
letter of the 23d of December, 1807, to- Mr. Pink- 
ney, thus dictates to him the course he is to pur- 
sue in impressing on the British Cabinet the ob- 
jects ofthe embargo: 

« I avail myself of the opportunity, to enclose you a 
copy of a Message from the President to Congress, and 
their actin pursuance of it, laying an embargo on our 
vessels and exports. The policy and causes of the 
measure are explained in the Message itself. But it 
may be proper to authorize you to assure the British 
Government, as has been just expressed to its Minister 
here, that the act is a measure of precaution only, called 
for by the occasion ; that it is to be considered as nel- 
ther hostile in its character, nor as justifying, or invit- 
ing or leading to hostility, with any nation whatever, 
and particularly as opposing no obstacle whatever to 
amicable negotiations and satisfactory adjustments with 
Great Britain, on the subjects of difference between 
the two countries.” . 

Here our Administration expressly declare that 
“the policy and causes ofthe measure are explained 
in the Message itself”, And in that Message the 
“ dangers with which our vessels, our seamen, and 
merchandise, are threatened,” and “ the great im- 
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portance of keeping in safety these essential re- 
sources,” are the sole causes enumerated as ex- 
planatory of that policy. 

At the Court of Great Britain, then our Min- 
ister was directed to represent this. measure as 
merely intended to save our essential resources, 
But the Administration were not content with the 
direct assertion of this motive, they abjure anyother. 
They expressly direct our Minister “to assure the 
British Government that the act is a measure of 
precaution only,” and “that it opposes no obsta- 
cle whatever, to amicable negotiations between 
the two countries.” Here then the friends of 
Administration, speaking, as is well known, its 
language, allege, in this country, that the embargo 
is a measure of coercion, and that if persisted in 
vigorously, it will reduce Great Britain to our 
terms. Whereas the Minister of the United States, 
speaking also the language of Administration, is 
directed, unequivocally, to deny all this in Great 
Britain and to exclude the idea of coercion, by 
declaring it to be a measure of precaution only. 
Certainly never was there a policy more perfectly 
characteristic. It is precisely that policy which 
one deeply skilled in the knowledge of the human 
character, described as “a language official and a 
language confidential.” A language for the ear 
of the American people. An opposite for the ear 
of the British Cabinet. If this had been, as the 
Minister of the United States was directed to as- 
sure the British Cabinet, “a measure of precau- 
tion only,” why were the friends of Administra- 
tion permitted to advocate it as a measure of co- 
ercion? Why is it continued after all pretence 
of precaution has ceased? Did not Administra- 
tion know that if it. were supported here, on the 
ground of coercion, that this fact would neces- 
sarily be understood in Great Britain, and that 
it mast form “an obstacle to negotiation,” not- 
withstanding all their declarations ? If therefore | 
it had been truly “a measure of precaution only,” 
would not Administration have been the first to 
have counteracted such an opinion, and not per- 
mitted it to have gained any ground here or else- 
where? Yet they countenance this opinion in 
America, at the moment they are denying it in 
Great Britain. And why? . The reason is ob- 
vious, and is conclusive in support of the position, 
that it was at first, as it is now, simply a measure 
of coercion.» The mode adopted by Administra- 
tion is the only one they could adopt, with any 
hope of success, in case the object was coercion, 
and the very mode they would avoid, had it been 
really precaution. There is not an individual in 
the United States, so much ofa child, as not to know 
that the argument of precaution was good only for 
ninety, or at farthest an hundred and twenty days. 
After our ships and seamen were in port, which 
within that time would have been principally 
the case, the reason of precaution was at an end— 
upon the principle that the self-interest and in- 
telligence of the merchant and navigator, are 
the best guides and patrons of their own con- 
cerns; and that the stake which society has in 
the property of the citizen, is better secured by 
his own knowledge and activity than by any gen- 
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eral regulations whatsoever. < It was necessary, 
therefore, in the United: States, to resort early to 
the idea of coercion, and to press it vigorously 3 
otherwise, the people of America could not be in- 
duced to endurance beyond the time when the 
reason of precaution had ceased. In America, 
therefore, it was coercion ; but in Great Britain 
the state of things was altogether the reverse. 
Administration knew. perfectly well, not only 
from the character of the British nation, but, al- 
so, from the most common principles of human 
nature, that once present this embargo to it asa 
measure of coercion, to compel it to adopt or re- 
tract: any principle of adopted policy, and there 
was an end of negotiation. It would have been 
like laying a drawn sword upon the table, and 
declaring, “yield us what we demand, or we will 
push it to the hilt in your vitals.” In such case, 
it was perfectly apparent that there could :be rè- 
ceived, from an independent nation, but one an- 
swer: “Take away your sword; withdraw your 
menace; while these continue, we listen to noth- 
ing!” Aware of this inevitable consequence, Ad- 
ministration not only aver that it is precaution, 
but, even condescend to deny it is anything else, 
by declaring that it is. this, and this only. Thus, 
in Great Britain, precaution was the veil under 
which a sword was passed into herside. But,in 
the United States, coercion was the: palatable 
liquor with which Administration softened and 
gargled the passage, while it thrust, at the point 
of the bayonet, the bitter pill of embargo down 
the throats of the American people. Itis this 
variation of the avowed motive, to suit. the un- 
questionable diversity of the state of things in 
this country and Great Britain, combined with 
the fact that the embargo is continued long after 
the plea of precaution has ceased to be effectual, 
that produces a perfect conviction in my mind 
that. precaution was little more than the pretext, 
and that coercion was, in fact, the principal pur- 
pose of the policy. Indeed, how is it possible to 
conclude otherwise, when the very mode of ar- 
gument adopted in each country was the only 
one that could have made coercion successful, 
and the very one which would have been avoid- 
ed, if precaution had been the real and only mo- 
tive? I cheerfully submit the correctness of this 
conclusion to the consideration of the-people. 

I come, now, to my second proposition. That 
it was the intention of Administration to perse- 
vere in this measure of embargo, until it should 
effect, if possible, the proposed object, and, as E 
believe, at all hazard. The evidence'of this in- 
tention, I gather not only from the subsequent 
perseverance in this system—in spite of the cries 
of distress heard in one quarter of the Union, and 
the dangers, not to be cuncealed, resulting from 
an adherence to it—but, from the very tenor of 
the law; from its original form and: feature. If 
this had been, as it was asserted by Administra- 
tion, originally a measure of precaution only, 
there was every reason why it should be limited, 
and none why its duration should be unlimited. 
A limited embargo was conformable to precedent, 
in this country. It was conformable to practice, 
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in others. There was less question of its Consti- | obliges me to declare it and thus to state the rea- 
tutionality ; and, certainly, much less reason. to į sons of it. 

be jealous of it asa transfer of power to the Ex-| I come now to my third position. Not only 
ecutive. The question‘of precaution having ref- | that embargo was resorted to as a means of co- 
erence to the interests of the merchant, and of | ercion, but that, from the first, it was never in- 
the other classes of the community, was, natural- | tended by Administration to do anything else ef 
ly, one which the members of this House, ema- | fectual, for the support of our maritime rights, Sir 
nating directly from the people, were best quali- | I am sick, sick to loathing, of this eternal clamor 
fied to décide, and was the last which they ought, | of “ war, war, war,” which has been kept up, al- 
or would, in such case, have submitted to the en- | most incessantly on this floor, now for more than 
tire control of another branch of the Legislature. | two ycars. Sir, if I cav help it, the old women of 
But as, notwithstanding assertions, it was, in fact, | this country shall not be frightened in this way 
a measure of coercion, a very different principle | any longer. I have been, a long time, a close ob- 
„operated in its formation. It was to be used asa | server of what has been done and said by the ma- 
weapon against Great Britain. If drawn against į jority of this House, and for one, Iam satisfied 
her, it was necessary to be put into such a situa- | that no insult, however gross, offered to us by 
tion as most certainly to effect its purpose. If} either France or Great Britain, could force this 
drawn it was not to be sheathed, until this had | majority into the declaration of war. To use a 
been done, or, until it had reached the marrow | strong, but common expression, it could not be 
and vitals of the enemy. But, with such a pur- | kicked into sucha declaration by either nation. 
pose, a limited embargo would have been a nerve- | Letters are read from the British Minister. Pas- 
less weapon, ‘At every term of its limitation, it! sions are excited by his sarcasms. Men get up 
would have been under the control of this House; | and recapitulate insults. They rise and exclaim, 
a boas cen a to the people, liable in- | “ perfidy, “ robbery,” “ falsehood,” “ murder.” 
timately to be affecte their feelings and pas- i ; À 

sions, These would ate immediately operated And fall Rois rape mane mA Son 
upon this House, which never could have been nea EA CNTEE Raa 5 : 
brought to continue the measure one moment 
longer than it was for the interest, and consenta- 
neous to the wishes of the mass of their fellow- 
citizens. But, if the intention was to keep, if 
possible, these restrictions upon the people until 
they effected their object, at all hazards, then no 
other course could be adopted but that of an un- 
limited embargo. The whole commercial power 
given to us by the Constitution was thus trans- 
ferred, absolutely, to the President and twelve 
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Sir, is this the way to maintain national honor 
or dignity? Is it the way to respect abroad or 
at home? Is the perpetual recapitulation of 
wrongs the ready path to redress, or even the 
means to keep alive a just sense of them in our 
minds? Are those sensibilities likely to remain 
for along time very keen, which are kept con- 
stantly under the lash of the tongue? 

The grounds on which I conclude that it was 
the intention of Administration to do nothing 
men in the other branch of the Legislature— | else effectual in support of our maritime rights, 
men, from their situation and their tenure of | are these: that, if it had ever been contemplated 
office, not so likely to be affected by the interests | to fight for them, less would have been said about 
of the people, or so able to sympathize with them | war, and more preparation made for it. The ob- 
as the members of this House. If it were intend- | servation is common, and just as true of collect- 
ed, then, to keep this instrument of coercion aloof | ive bodies of men as of individuals, that those 
from the influence of the people, so that it might | fight the best who make the least noise upon the 
be maintained long after they had ceased to ap- | subject. The man of determined character shows 
probate it, this was the only course which could : strength in his muscles, in the attitude he as- 

| 


be adopted. This House could not be trusted | sumes, in the dignified position in which he places 
with the power of re-enacting it. The weapon | himself. Just so is it with men determined to 
would be shortened and weakened, if it remained | maintain the rights and honor of the nation. 
in our control. But, in the exclusive possession | They consider the nature of the exigency, the 
of the President and twelve men, its whole force | power of the nation with which they are likely 
might be wielded with the greatest possible effi- | to involve their country—what preparations are 
cacy: It is from this feature of the embargo law, | necessary to its ultimate success, They do not 
reconcileable to no other intention than to per- | content themselves with evaporating words of 
severe in it, aloof from the peopie’s sufferings, un- | passion. They look to the end, and devise and 
tilit had effected, if possible, its object, as well as | put in train such means as are suited toa safe 
from the actual obstinacy of adherence, after the | and honorable issue. This conduct speaks more 
most manifest symptoms of discontent in the | terribly than any words to the fears of foreign 
commercial States, that I draw the conclusion | nations. And as to our citizens, they find in it 
that such was the original determination of Ad-|an assurance which can be given them by no 
ministration. And not only so, but I am perfectly | enumeration of wrongs, however accurate or elo- 
of opinion that such is still their intention, and | quent. But itis not merely by what has been 
that, if the people will bear it, this embargo will | said, but by what has been done, that my mind 
be continued, not only until next May, but until | is satisfied that Administration never seriously 
next September. Yes, sir, to next May twelve | contemplated a war with any nation under heav- 
months. Having this conviction, a sense of duty | en. That all this clamor so ostentatiously raised, 
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and all this detail of the horrors of war, are no- | 
thing else than the machinery by which it is | 
intended to keep this people quiet, through ap- | 
prehension of a worse state, under their most op- 
pressive evil, the embargo. We have been told. 
from Divine authority, “ by their deeds, ye shall | 
know them.” The rule is just as true in relation 
to professors in politics, as to professors in reli- 
gion. I ask, sir, what has this majority done 
during-the two years past, in every moment of 
which the people have been kept under almost a 
daily anticipation of war, towards an effectual 
maintenance of their rights? Why; we have 
puilt 170 gunboats. We have in requisition 
one: hundred thousand militia. Are either of 
these ‘intended to fight Great Britain, or compe- 
tent.to maintain our maritime rights? But, we 
have an army of-five thousand men. And how 
have you appointed officers to thatarmy? Have 
you done it in a. manner to create that sentiment 
of unanimity so necessary to be inspired, if your | 
intention be to fight,-seriously, a foreign enemy ? 
In. the last session, when the proposal to raise 
that army -was before. the House, no cry was so 
universal as that of union. Well, sir; and how 
did those gentlemen, whose sentiments usually 
coincide with mine, act upon that occasion? Did 
we make a party question of it? No. It was 
supported, very generally, by us. Now, upon 
what principle have you conducted in your ap- 
pointment of officers to that army? As though 
you wished to unite every heart and hand in the} 
pation in opposition toa foreign enemy? No. 
But as though you had no other project than to 
reward political adherents, or to enforce the em- 
bargo laws. I mean not, unjustly, to charge any 
member of the Administration ; but, lam obliged 
tostate that I have’ satisfactory evidence to my 
mind, that it has been established asa principle by 
the Secretary at War, not to appoint any man to 
a command in that army who was notan open 
partisan of the existing Administration. If am 
inan error; appoint.a committee of inquiry, and 
be the happiest, if it be proved, to acknowl- 
[Mr Lovs asked if Mr.. Quincy was in 
order ?. “Mr. SPEAKER conceived hé. was not.} 
Mi: Q; continued : Lam performing what I deem 
‘a-great-duty, and, if the connexion between this 
topic. and the subject before the House be denied, 
Lam prepared to establish it. I am contending 
‘that.if the purpose, for. which this army was 
raised, were to: meet a foreign enemy, this: prin- 
eiple would never have been adopted in the ap- 
pointment of officers. Ido not believe the fact 
-T state will be denied; but, if it should be, itis 
‘easily: to be ascertained by. comparing the ap- 
plieations for appointments to those offices, with 
the list of those appointments. Now, sir, if the 
intention were to unite the nation, as one man, 
against a foreign enemy, is not this the last policy 
_which any Administration ought ever to have 
adopted ? Of all engines, is not a party army 
tive most dreadful and detestable? Is it not the 
most likely to awaken suspicion, and to sow dis- 
content rather than concord? This is one reason 
en which I rest my opinion that it was not the 


intention to go to war, or they would have adopt- 
eda principle more harmonizing in relation to 
the organization of that army. 

Again, sir, you talk of going to war against 
Great Britain, with, I believe, only one frigate, 
and five sloops of war, in commission! And yet 
you have not the resolution to meet the expense 
of the paltry, little navy, which is rotting in the 
Potomac. Already we have heard it rung on 
this floor, that if we fit out that little navy our 
Treasury will be emptied. If you had ever a 
serious intention of going to war, would you have 
frittered down the resources of this nation, in the 
manner we witness? You go to war, with all the 
revenue to be derived from commerce annihilated; 
and possessing no other resource than loans or 
direct or other ‘internal taxes? You! a party 
that rose into power by declaiming against direct 
taxes and loans? Do you, hope to make the 
people of this country, much more foreign nations, 
believe that such is your intention when you 
have reduced your revenue to such a condition ? 
[Mr. G. W. Campsetu asked the gentleman, if 
he could tell how much money there was now 
in the Treasury. Mr. Quincy continued. | My 
memory has not, at present at command the pre- 
cise sum, but perhaps twelve or thirteen millions 
of dollars charged with the expenses and appro- 
priations for the year. But what is this? Make 
any material preparation for such a war, as you 
must wage, if you engage with either of the Eu- 
ropean Powers, and your whole Treasury is ex- 
hausted. Iam not now examining the present 
state of our finances. But I would address my- 
self to men of sense, and ask them to examine-the 
adequacy of our revenues, in their future product, 
to the inevitable exigencies of war. Sir, you 
bave no other resources, commerce being gone, 
than loans or internal taxes. Great Britain and 
France ksow-this factas well as you. Nothing 
ean be conducted in such a country as ours, with- 
out public notoriety. The general resources of 
our country are as well known in Hurope as they 
are here. But we are about to raise an army of 
fifty thousand volunteers. For what. purpose ? 
I have heard gentlemen say“ we can invade Can- 
ada.” But; sir, does not all the world, as well as 
you, know that Great Britain holds, as it were, a 
pledge forCanada?. And one sufficient to induce 
you to refrain from such a project, when you be- 
gin seriously to weigh all the consequences of 
suchinvasion? I mean that pledge which results 
from the defenceless state of your seaport towns, 
For what purpose would you attack Canada. ? For 
territory? No, You have enough of that. Do 
you wantcitizen refugees ? No. “You would be 
willing to dispense with them. Do you want 
plunder? . This is the only hope an invasion of 
Canada can offer you. -And is it not very doubt- 
ful whether she could not, in one month, destroy 
more property on your seaboard, than you can 
acquire by the most successful invasion of that 
Province? Sir. in this state of things, I cannot 
hear such perpetual outcries about war, without 
declaring my opinion concerning them. 

When I say, sir, that this Administration could 
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not be induced into a war, I mean by its own self- 
motion. War may—I will not assert that it will 
not come. But such a state, Administration do 
not contemplate, nor are they prepared for it. On 
the contrary, I do believe that the very tendency 
of all imbecile measures is to bring on the very 
event theiradvisers deprecate. Welldid the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Troup) warn you the 
Other day, not to get into war. He told you it 
was the design of the Federalists to lead you in- 
to that state, in order that they might get your 
places. Now I agree with the gentleman, that 
if, by your measures, you get this country into a 
war, that you will lose your places. But I do 
not agree that in such case the Federalists would 


the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Sturars) 
and annex it to this bill? Why not limit the 
continuance of the embargo law, until next June 2 
And thereby leave the new Congress free, relative 
to this measure, from the power of the Executive. 
Give the people a pledge that the embargo shall 
be removed ata limited time. At least, put it 
into the power of your successors, by refusing to 
re-enact the law, to control the Executives will. 
This pledge the people have a right to claim, if 
it be your real purpose to abandon the measure 
after May. If, however. this be not your policy, 
avow your intentions. Tell the people at once, 
that it is a power of coercion, in which you mean 
to persevere, until it has effected its object. Show 


get them. No,sir. The course of affairs, in po- | them the reasons on which you rely that it will 
pular revolutions, proceeds not from bad to better, | be successful. Perhaps they will consent to en- 
but from bad to worse. After Condorcet and |dureit. But with the present state of things they 
Brissot, came Danton and Robespierre. Well | cannot, they ought not tobe satisfied. At least get 
may gentlemen dread, on account of their places, | back, by limiting the present law, your commer- 
being involved in war. For let the people once | cial power, which you have absolutely surrendered 
begin to look on the state of the country, with | to the President and twelve men. Permit your 
that anxiety which the actual perception of pres- | successors to be as independent of the Executive, 
ent danger never fails to awaken; let them real- | in continuing this system, as you were when you 


ize the exigencies, which that state involves, and | 
compare with them your preparations for it; let | 
them see an army, in which perhaps a fall half 
of your citizens cannot confide; a small navy, 
rendered less by natural decay, and even the few 
ships we have, not in a state to give battle; our 
Treasury exhausted, as it will soon be, and all 
the ordinary sources of commercial supply dried 
away; and they will hurl you from your seats, 
with as as little remorse, with as much indiffer- | 
ence,as a mischievous boy would slight so many 
blind and trembling kittens, six to a litter, into a 
horse-pond. Yes, sir, be assured that war is the 
termination of your political power, unless you 
have prescience to prepare an effectual force, 
worthy of this nation, worthy of either adversary 


you may elect to engage. But, remember, you 
must rely upon something else than the paltry 
surplusses of your Treasury, which, in fact, 1n one 
year will not exist; upon something else than 
loans or direct taxes. 

This bill, I consider asa continuation of the 
same deception as to the motive, as that which 
operated in the passage of the original embargo 
law. If we pass it, I fear we shall again be in- 
strumental in deceiving this people. The effect 
of this bill, whatever may be its avowed design, 
is calculated to soothe the people, impatient under 
the embargo, until the spring elections are passed, 
and until the first session of the State Legisla- 
tures are finished. By a new session of the next 
Congress, in May, the people are to,be led to hope 
that next May will bring them relief. But let 
the embargo be kept on until May, and as the 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Macon) told you, very ingenuously, it will then 
be found necessary to keep it on until September; 
and perhaps for another year, This is the key- 
stone of the whole policy of this bill, as I appre- 
hend. If it be your real intention to remove this 
embargo after May, why do you not adopt a pro- 
vision similar to that proposed the other day, by 


consented to adopt It. 

The only consistent advocates of the embargo 
system are such gentlemen as those from North 
and South Carolina, (Messrs. Macon and D. R. 
Wituiams,) and they are opposed to this bill. 
They tell you that this is an effectual weapon 
against Great Britain, and believing this,as they 
do, they say truly that a session in May will 
evidence timidity, and defeat the effect of the 
weapon. You ought to take one or the other 
ground decidedly. Either you still confide in its 
efficacy, or you begin to doubt of it. If the for- 
mer, show your confidence to be rational, and 
leave the weapon to have its full operation, not 
unnerved by the hope of a May session. If the 
latter, either repeal it instantly, or give the peo- 
plean assurance that it will bedoneinMay. The 
course you are pursuing has no other tendency 
than to excite suspicions, to agitate and embar- 
rass. 

I ask gentlemen to consider what will be their 
situation in May. Will you be in a better con- 
dition to go to war then,than you are now? No. 
You will be in a worse. You will be more em- 
barrassed—you will have less revenue, You will 
have more discontent. Your efficient force will 
not be materially greater. Will you have more 
encouragement then to strike at the Canadas than 
exists at present; and what other point of attack 
have you on Great Britain? Will you bea whit 
more inclined in May or June to remove the em- 
bargo than you are at this moment? No. It will 
be stepping back then just as it is now. That 
dreadful thought will be, I fear, sufficient to in- 
duce then as now adherence to the measure six 
months longer. And, after abundance of war 
speeches, Congress will rise and leave that mea- 
sure bending down the people until next De- 
cember. i 

Sir, these are the general reasons which I have 
to urge against the adoption of this bill. In what 
1 have said my only view has been to exhibit to 
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this House and nation the real motives which, as 
I apprehend, caused the original imposition of the 
embargo, and which still operate in support of 
this bill. I do not believe that it is the intention 
of a majority of this House, at present, to con- 
tinue this system after May. But I do believe 
that it is the intention of Administration. My 
design has been to recall the recollection of gen- 
tlemen to the difference between the arguments 
now urged for its continuance, and the official 
reasons at first given foritsadoption. And I would 
warn them that if they mean to gain credit with 
the people for the intention of repealing the em- 
bargo in May, they will not obtain it, if they leave 
the next Congress at the mercy of the Executive, 
by rising without affixing some limitation to it. 

Mr. Eppes said that he had no hope, at this 
late hour of the day, after the House had been so 
long amused with an eloquent oration, abounding 
with tropes, figures, and well turned periods, that 
he could offer anything calculated to interest or 
amuse them. I cannot, however, said he, suppress 
the sentiment I feel at hearing a gentleman, in the 
present situation of his country, attempt to place in 
a degraded point of view the resources of the na- 
tion, and level exclusively at the Administration of 
his own Government, that asperity which ought 
to be confined to the belligerent nations. Toa 
man who knew nothing of the foreign relations of 
this country, it would appear, from the speech of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, that peace, 
prosperity, and every other blessing, would attend 
the removal of the embargo. No person, from his 
speech, could suppose that the sovereignty and 
independence of this nation was in danger from 
the atrocious and unprincipled conduct of foreign 
nations. The embargo is the cause of all our 
difficulties!’ Nothing but a removal of the em- 
bargo is necessary to re-establish the unrivalled 
prosperity of the nation! This measure is repre- 
sented as having originated in political deception ; 
as having been supported on grounds not only 
extraordinary but unprincipled. Even the pres- 
ent bill is represented as a new species of politi- 
cal deception, intended to deceive and mislead 
the people. The speech of the gentleman him- 
self is nothing more than political delusion; an 
old story dressed up ina new garb, and ushered 
into the world at the present moment, for the 
purpose of meeting the present state of things in 
Massachusetts. It is intended to produce an effect 
on the Legislature of that State, and on the ap- 
proaching elections. The speech is certainly not 
made on the bill before the House. Itcan have no 
object but to increase the irritation already pro- 
duced in that portion of the Union by misrepresen- 
tations. The gentleman has said, Tam. sick to 
loathing, at hearing the constant ery of war, war, 
war. [said Mr. E.,am sick to loathing, at hearing 
the constant cry of embargo, embargo, embargo. 
Lam sick to loathing, when I find a representative 
of this nation callous to the wrongs of his country ; 
when I hear him holding out to foreign nations 
the idea that we cannot be driven into war; that 
we are incapable of making it. What bas the 
gentleman told you? you cannot carry the nation 


into war; you have neither resources nor men ; 
will this country resort to direct taxes or loans? 


| Will the party that came into power by opposing 


direct taxes and loans, resort to them? They 
cannot; whenever they do they must go out. It 
was neither direct taxes or loans, which lost to 
the Federal party the confidence. of the people. 
The prodigal expenditure of public money, which 
produced the necessity of taxes and loans, de- 
prived them of the public confidence. The Re- 
publican party came in as the friends of a proper 
and a niggardly system of economy; on the 
ground of attachment to the rights of the nation 
individually and collectively ; neither the people 
or the party will shrink from that species of ex- 
pense which is necessary to maintain the inde- 
pendence and rights of the nation. That species 
of niggardly economy, which could put, money 
in competition with the independence of the ba- 
tion, I for one disclaim. It would be disclaimed 
by the whole of the Republican party. Bya ju- 
dicious management of our funds we have ac- 
quired credit, that is equal to our wants; we 
can command without difficulty and without 
taxes, whatever sum .may be necessary to assert 
and maintain our rights; when the period of 
difficulty shall have passed, it can be discharged 
honestly, as our debts heretofore contracted have 
been, without new taxes or burdens on the peo- 
ple. We possess a credit superior to that of any 
other nation, and we deserve it. The gentleman, 
in speaking of his political opponents, has sald, 
by their deeds shall you know them. Apply 
this principle to the ground taken by the gentle- 
man. Will you, says he, with 170 gunboats fight 
Great Britain? Will you march into. Canada 
and take possession of her territories? . They have 
it in their power to punish your rashness; they 
will destroy your seaport towns. This is the lan- 
guage of an American Representative, when this 
Nation-is assailed by foreign danger; make war, 
and punishment awaits you; you have no army ; 
no effective militia; no resources; you mean. 
not to assert the rights of the nation; your object 
is political deception. These observations are 
not less extraordinary than the ground on which 
the gentleman attempts to convince the people, 
that we have no intention to maintain their rights 
by any course but the embargo. The army, he 
has told you, has been officered exclusively by 
persons of a particular political sentiment. This 
he considers as a proof that the army is not in- 
tended to fight fureign nations; he has understood 
from authority, which he cannot doubt, that no 
Federalist was to be appointed to the new army ; 
that this was a correct principle, I have no doubt. 
The old army is almost exclusively officered by 
Federalists; the appointment of Republicans ex- 
clusively to the new one, will still leave to the 
Federalists more than their relative share of these 
appointments. Even if this was not the case, I 
should consider the principle correct. I have 
never on this subject disguised my sentiments; I 
ever have been, and I ever will be, opposed to 
the appointment of Federalists. 

But, sir, the gentleman has told us you have 
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not even spirit enough to fit out and send to sea | gentleman has done so. 


your navy, reduced as it is. . Does the gentleman 
mean to rest the rights of the nation on the frig- 
ates and publie armed vessels? Does he expect 
that, with our naval force, our rights can be 
maintained.on the ocean against Great Britain ? 
I should despair, indeed, if, on this element alone, 
Great Britain was to be assailed, and with this 
force. Her commerce, in the event of war, must 
be assailed by employing our commercial capital 
in privateering. We are capable of assailing her 
in’ this way in every place where her canvass 
floats. It will afford an honorable and profitable 
occupation to ourseamen ; it will be a field to ex- 
ercise their courage, enterprise, and patriotism. 
It is in our power, if war shall be resorted to, to 
assail with effect her possessions near us; to cut 
off this resource for the supply of her islands ; to 
increase the distance between us, and destroy the 
pretext for her armed vessels hovering on our 
coasts; to prevent, in future, the disgrace of being 
insulted in cur ports; of having her officers en- 
joying hospitality in our ports at night, and going 
out the next morning to.rob and murder our citi- 
zeus. We can take possession of her territories 
here, and, if future events shall justify that course, 
we can take possession of the Floridas also, and 
prevent the danger of future collision with foreign 
nations. . The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
brought into this discussion what he calls the 
reasons for laying the embargo, and has attempt- 
ed to show that the real grounds of the measure 
have not been avowed by the Administration. 
He draws this conclusion from the arguments 
used on this floor in support of the measure. 1. 
That it would preserve our commercial capital. 
2. That it would prevent immediate war. 3. 
That it would coerce Great Britain. 4. That it 
would have a good effect on Mr. Rose’s negotia- 
tion. 5, That Bonaparte was asserting the mar- 
itime rights of the world, and that it would go 
in aid of that assertion. That the embargo did 
preserve from ruin our commercial capital, and 
that it did prevent war, are facts admitied by all 
unprejudiced men; that it produced great sensi- 
bility and alarm on the part of the British Minis- 
try, we know. The inducement held out to our 
citizens to.violate the laws of their country proves 
it. When did the British Ministry lose this sen- 
sibility 2° When it was discovered that, by means 
of their agents and subjects here, the law could 
be evaded. Astothe operation of the embargo 
on the negotiation of Mr. Rose, this is entirely 
new tome. Itis the first time I have ever heard 
this assigned as one of the grounds on which it 
was supported. As to the mission of Mr. Rose, 
it was a mere political juggle on the part of the 
British Ministry. It was intended to palsy the 
feeling of the nation as to the outrage on the 
Chesapeake ; it produced that effect. The fifth 
ground, as to Bonaparte, I understand the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to have withdrawn. 
-If the gentleman has withdrawn it, I will forbear 
to remark on it, 

Mr. Quincy explained, and said he withdrew it. 

Mr. Erres continued.—I am really glad the 
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I should, indeed, have 
been sorry ihat any gentleman, who has a repu- 
tation to support, should have urged in a new 
form a charge so often refuted. 

Mr. Quincy did not know that it had been 
refuted. 

Mr. Eppes called him to order, and proceeded. 
From the grounds taken, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts informs us, in debate on the em- 
bargo, he infers that the Administration, in recom- 
mending the embargo asa precautionary measure, 
practised political deception. That it was in- 
tended by the Administration, first as a measure 
of coercion exclusively on Great Britain, second- 
ly to keep it on at all hazards, and thirdly, to do 
nothing else. The gentleman tells us this meas- 
ure was represented to the British Government as 
a precautionary measure only ; thatif it had been 
presented as a measure of coercion, negotiation 
would have been atan end. How does it happen 
that negotiation has totally failed notwithstand- 
ing the measure was presented to the view of the 
British Government as a precautionary measure 
only? Did the British Ministry possess informa- 
tion in which they had more confidence, tending 
to prove that this representation of the measure 
was only political deception ? As to the second 
and third points, that the Administration was to 
adhere to the embargo at all hazards, and to do 
nothing else, it is a mere naked assertion, totally 
unsupported by the course which has been adopt- 
ed. For what purpose did we, during the last 
session, raise troops? Why have we doubled our 
seamen and marines? Why have we made large 
appropriations for fortifications? For what pur- 
pose are we about to raise more troops? ‘he 
gentleman says, to enforce the embargo at the 
point of the bayonet. All this preparation is de- 
signed only fur enforcing the embargo. Really, 
I have too much respect lor the understanding of 
the gentleman to believe that this is seriously his 
opinion. The gentleman has told us that those 
who talk most about fighting are least disposed 
for war. What are we to think of those who, in 
the present situation of their country, can find no 
theme on which to exercise their eloquence but 
the embargo? I cannot believe such men very 
zealous to maintain the rights of their country. 
Why does not the gentleman come forward and 
give us an exposition of the decrees and orders? 
Let him do this and give the people an opportu- 
nity of deciding whether the decrees and orders, 
or political deception and the embargo, produced 
our present distress and difficulties. What is 
the practical operation of these decrees and or- 
ders? A planter in Virginia wishes to send to- 
bacco to the continent of Europe; what must he 
do? Send it first to a British port, pay a tax, 
and obtain a permission from His Majesty to ship 
his own produce. Suppose an inhabitant of the 
State of Massachusetts wishes to send fish to 
Spain, cr to any other part of the continent of 
Europe? Why he must first go to a British port 
ask permission of His Majesty and pay for the 
permission. Willany gentleman venture to deny 
that this is the practical operation of the Orders 
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in Council? Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts tell the people of this country they can- 
not, must not fight for this; that they have no 
resources? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
could not maintain this ground before the people 
in any portion of this country. The rankest Tory. 
in our country would blush to take such ground. 
He would be scouted by honest mea. 

Mr. E. concluded with saying, that the general 
scope of the argument of the gentleman went to 
show that the embargo was to be a permanent 
measure. Conscious that such a view was en- 
tirely erroneous, calculated to deceive and mislead 
the people, he had obeyed the impulse of his feel. 
ings, and confined his observations to the speech 
of the gentleman instead of discussing the bill 
before the House. 

Mr. J. Q. Jackson, after a few words in explan- 
ation to Mr. D. R. WiLLrams on the subject of an 
extraordinary mission, said the gentleman had 
urged that such a measure (an extraordinary 
mission) would give a refutation to the calumny 
now circulating that the Administration was not 
ardently’ desirous of peace. Has it not been 
denied, said Mr. J., notwithstanding the official 
documents to the contrary, that no proposition to 
suspend the embargo has been officially made to 
Great Britain? When men have the hardihood 
to say these things, is it not in vain to attempt to 
induce them to believe anything? If one arose 
from the dead, they would not believe. A stronger 
illustration of this appears in the conduct of the 
member from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy;) and 
in passing from the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, to whose patriotism and honorable sense of 
what is due to his country, I cannot but testify 
my respect, it is with extreme regret that I turn 
to another quarter, which, in every point of view, 
presents the direct reverse of his character. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy) sat 
out by declaring that the object of Congress was 
to continue the embargo, and to induce the peo- 
ple to bear with it, under a belief that measures 
would be adopted which the House had not in 
contemplation. Are we to infer from the gen- 
tleman’s speech, sir, that he feels great hostility 
to the adoption of any measure which shall dimin- 
ish the public sensibility? If any inference can 
be drawn from his language, it is irresistible that 
he would be mortified if any measure should be 
adopted which would allay the fermentation 
which such speeches and such men have pro- 
duced. The gentleman says a great crisis is 
about to take place, and by deceiving the people, 
by passing this bill, it is intended to prevent it. 
What does this crisis mean, sir? Hostility to 
the Jaws. Have we not heard from gentlemen 
(Mr. Luovp it is supposed) living in the quarter 
from which the member comes, that the fermen- 
tations will be manifested there first by the pub- 
lic meetings, next by resolutions of the State 
Legislature, and lastly by taking some undefined 
course to resist the laws? And is averting such 
a crisis as this the effect which the gentleman so 
much deprecates? Is it because it hasa tendency 
to avert such calamities, that he is against it? 

10th Con. 2d Suss.—36 


Would he be delighted with all the horrors which 
disunion and civil war can produce? If we are 
to infer anything from the observations of the 
gentleman, it is that such a state of things would 
be most pleasing to him. He says this House has 
acted under a deception as to the motives with 
which the embargo was laid. This is,to say the 
least of it, not very courtly language; and if I 
animadvert on it in a style which may not be 
pleasing to the gentleman, he must charge it to 
himself. Does he mean to convey an idea that 
the members of this House are the dupes of Ex- 
ecutive or any other influence? That they are 
to be gulled by misinterpretations of the Execu- 
tive views? The imputation is unworthy of the 
gentleman. He may be the victim of the preju- 
dices and views of his own party, though J should : 
least suspect him of being duped by them, who 
appears to be one of their leaders. I trust that 
this House will always act according to its own 
sense of propriety; and I know it is without rea- 
son that the insinuation is made that we wish to 
deceive the people. It is the gentleman and his 
friends that deceive them. Has anything been 
concealed from the people? Have we not always 
explicitly declared what our views and intentions 
were? The whole tenor of the conduct of this Ad- 
ministration pronounces emphatically the charac- 
ter of falsehood on the assertion. This political 
deception, which the gentleman imagines we 
have acted under, only exists in the heated im- 
agination of an infuriated partisan, disposed to 
sacrifice everything to attain his object. 

The ostensible motives for laying the embargo 
were the real ones; there was never any incon- ' 
sistency between the real and alleged motives. 
And I will here observe, that I make a wide dis- 
tinction between the motives which lead to the 
adoption of a measure, and those which require 
its continuance... They were purely precaution- 
ary in the first instance. The reasons avowed 
by its friends for the passage of the embargo, ori- 
ginally, he asserts, were to preserve Our seamen 
and vessels—to frighten Mr. Rose—to compel 
Great Britain to yield to the coalesced Powers— 
to join the coalition against England—to do some- 
thing, not knowing what—whilst it seems that 
others, though but few, might have calculated upon 
its effect on France. And, upon this ground, the 
gentlemen charges the Administration with du- 
plicity. Look at the facts assumed by him, and see 
whether they exist in reality, or, if they do, whe- 
ther they warrant the inferences drawn from them. 
One ground, he says, was to preserve our seamen 
and vessels. This is undoubtedly correct. Ano- 
ther ground, he asserts, was to frighten Mr. Rose. 
Was that a moving consideration? Certainly 
not, sir. I will not credit it, unless I hear it from 
a source more entitled to credit. Every man must 
know, that ever heard anything of British diplo- 
macy, that their Ministers, when they leave home, 
come handcuffed, manacled, and tongue-tied with 
instructions, which they cannot shape conforma- 
bly to posterior circumstances. In illustration of 
this, I recollect an anecdote of a British Minister 
at Paris, who, being asked to go to the theatre, 
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declined the invitation, alleging the necessity of 


waiting until he could dispatch a courier to Lon- 
don to obtain leave from his Government. No 
one entertained'so futile an idea, as that Mr. Rose 
would be frightened with, the embargo. That 
ground, therefore, is incorrect. 

Another motive assigned, the gentleman says, 
was, that it would compel Great Britain to yield. 
Some gentlemen have taken the ground, sir. (and 
I believe it to be correct,) that Great Britain will 
be materially operated on by withdrawing from 
her the supplies necessary for her subsistence, and 


the raw materials indispensable to her manufac- 
But, because this calculation has entered 
into the arguments for the continuance of the em- 
bargo, isit to be asserted that it wasa principal mo- 
tive for the original imposition of that measure ? 
The members who voted for the embargo saw 
that our property and resources were involved in 
irretrievable ruin, unless they were snatched from 
It is the course of wisdom to observe 
precaution ; and, in doing so, it is not necessary 
to inquire into the latent consequences, but merely 
And 
they were not to be deterred from it by an idea 
that it might affect the nations which had com- 


tories. 


the danger. 
into the immediate effects, of the measure. 


pelled us to adopt it. 


. Another object of this measure, he alleges, was 


to coalesce with France in, resisting the British 
Orders in Council. How does this comport with 


the assertion that we did not know of the orders 
The two asser- 


when the embargo was laid ? 
tions are al variance; they will not hold together; 
they are not consistent with each other, and nei- 
ther of them is consistent with truth ; because the 
existence of the orders was so well known that 
the substance of them was given in a paper in this 


city (the National Intelligencer) on the 18th of 


December, expounding the intention of them more 
effectually than any man could do from their con- 
text; for, as Mr. Baring said, on the floor of the 
House of Commons, “ For a guinea, any English 
lawyer would give opposite opinions on its clauses, 
so capable were they of misconstruction.” The 
imputation, as a motive for the embargo, of an 
intention to join the coalition against France, is a 
most dastardly attack on the majority, and on the 
Administration. They do not hold a language 
official, and a language confidential. This nation 
would not have so long been blind to it, had such 
atime-serving policy guided its actions. We have 
too much reliance on the good sense of the peo- 
ple to support ourselves on imposture—on a fla- 
gitious dereliction of principle. If we were to 
unite with France or any other nation, it would, 
I hope, be done in the face of the world. Were 
it to be attempted clandestinely, I should be the 
last to follow in the wake. 

How have subsequent events justified this 
charge? Why, sir, a proposition was made to 
England to take sides with her against France, 
to repeal the embargo in relation to her, if she 
would repeal her Orders in Council, so far as they 
affected us. And what would be the direct result 
of such a measure if France persisted in her de- 


crees? Hostilities against France and alliance mediately after Congress rose. 


with Great Britain—allowing the latter all the 
benefit of our trade, and cutting off all communi- 
cation with her enemy. The idcadoes not com- 
port with the fact; and no man who will give 
his judgment time to operate on his passions 
will dare to hazard such an assertion. 

But there were others, the gentleman says, who 
wished to do something and did not know what, 
and therefore voted for the embargo. Is this 
amongst the charges brought forward to prove 
that a language official and a language confiden- 
tial has been held by the Administration? This 
class of men cannot be aiding in the deception 
the gentleman speaks of; for men too ignorant to 
understand, must be too weak to be trusted with 
the designs of those who wish to use them. Is 
the Executive responsible for the motives of 
every man on this floor, who chanced to vote in 
conformity with his recommendation? Thesup- 
position is derogatory to the character of the 
people, and the expression of it is an intolerable 
insult. We act from our own impulse alone, sir; 
and there cannot be a stronger illustration of this 
fact than the vote the other day on the subject of 
the Navy, when the House is so equally divided ; 
and the gentleman’s political friends divided too 
on the question in the first instance; however, af- 
ter they had permitted their passions to cool, ina 
day or two, they wheeled about and advocated 
the bill. I voted throughout on the same side, al- 
though I almost distrusted my judgmenttrom find- 
ing myself in such bad company. The votes 
on this bill, I say, prove the futility of the idea 
that the Executive is responsible for the acts of 
the majority or their arguments. 

I have now very cursorily noticed the gentle- 
man’s proofs in support of his charges. If fully 
examined, they would prove to be vor et preterea 
nihil. 

He also says that it was determined by the Ad- 
ministration to keep on the embargo, and to do 
nothing else effectual. Sir, the acts of the Qov- 
ernment prove that it was resolved to take 
grounds which would enable it to resist the at- 
tacks which might be made on us. A million of 
dollars was appropriated for fortifications at the 
last session, a much larger sum than was ever ap- 
propriated at any one time before; in addition to 
this, appropriations for gunboats, men, &c., were 
made. How is the assertion that the embargo 
was intended to be permanent, justified? If that 
had been the design of the Administration, would 
not the instructions given to our Ministers imme- 
diately after the adjournment of Congress have 
been of a very different nature? Four days only 
had elapsed after the adjournment, before the 
President manifested a prompt attention to the 
subject, and a determination to avail himself of 
the authority vested in him by law. Are. we to 
be told after this, sir, that the embargo was in- 
tended to be a permanent measure? Thatit was 
to be continued as a means of coercion, and of 
coercion only? No, sir; for this proposition, the 
rejection of which stamps on the British Gov- 
ernment the crime of insincerity, was made im- 
Need I read the 
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instructions and the formal offer made in conse- 
quence of them? Every one has seen both. 
And I will again tell the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. D. R. Wietrams) that he cannot 
expect to convince the misguided people of this 
country, who are worked upon by partisans, after 
an attempt has been made in the face of the docu- 
ments to prove that it was an inofficial proposition 
made by our Minister in London, and which the 
British Government did not accept of, because it 
might implicate the Minister with his Govern- 
ment, for doing an act which he was not author- 
ized to do. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson here giving way for the pur- 
pose, a motion was made to adjourn, and carried. 


FRIDAY, January 20. 
EXTRA SESSION. 


The House resumed the consideration ofthe bill 
to alter the time for the next meeting of Congress: 
Whereupon, the motion made yesterday by Mr. 
Davin R. Witutams, to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the words “fourth Monday of May,” 
which was depending at the time of adjournment, 
was renewed. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson resumed his observations. 
After discussing the circumstances urged by the 
gentleman as tending to prove that the Adminis- 
tration has been guilty of inconsistency, which I 
noticed yesterday, and which I trust it was un- 
necessary for me to have noticed, because the 
acts of the Executive stamp on the assertion its 
proper character, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts says that he collected his idea that the 
ostensible were not the real causes of the embar- 
go, from the difference of the language held here 
and in Great Britain, where it-was required that 
it should not be considered as a measure of hos- 
tility; that such a threat as we. now utter would 
be laying a naked sword upon the table when 
making our proposition, and would have been re- 
jected with disdain, had not duplicity character- 
ized the conduct of the Government towards that 
nation. It never has been supported on this 
floor as a hostile measure, but as a precautionary 
and coercive one; and cannot the gentleman dis- 
tinguish between hostility and coercion? Was 
the non-importation law considered as a hostile 
act? No, sir; yet it was enacted as a coercive 
or restrictive measure. But no man, except one 
whose imagination has misled his judgment, ean 
conceive that the embargo was a hostile act. It 
was never supported as one, and on that ground, 
if on no other, the gentleman’s premises are up- 
rooted, and his whole superstructure overturned. 
Now the gentleman says the language is different. 
I have shown that the language is not different. 
But if it were, it vould prove that there was no 
preconcert in the thing, and would falsify one of 
the gentleman’s charges, viz: that there wasa 
design to foist this measure upon the public, un- 
der auspices different from those avowed. The 
embargo may be continued for one cause, though 
it was not laid for that cause; and because some 
gentlemen say that it will havea coercive effect, 


does it follow that it was laid for that purpose 
alone? Certainly not; its adoption may be for 
one motive, and its continuance for another, and 
yet gentlemen advocating both be perfectly consist- 
ent. I think it would be monstrous to make the 
gentleman’s party responsible for everything he 
says, and not more so to make him responsible 
for all that is said on his side of the question, It 
cannot be that the Executive is responsible for 
what I say to-day, or what I said yesterday, or 
for what any gentleman on the same side with 
myself may have said at any time whatever. 
Why, then, urge the.language used on this floor 
as certain proofs? All the positive good which 
the embargo had in contemplation it is said has 
been attained, viz: the preserving our ships and 
seamen from capture. If removed without sub- 
stituting any other measure, what would be the 
necessary consequence? All would be let loose 
to destruction. And is this the policy which 
ought to characterize the measures of this uation ? 
If this act, against which all the arguments and 
artillery of gentlemen are pointed, was to be re- 
moved without a substitute, the inevitable effect 
would be, that we must either submit to trade as 
the edicts of the belligerents direct, or have our 
property captured. 

But the gentleman says, that a “language offi- 
cial and a language confidential” have been held. 
This is not a new charge, sir. The gentleman 
has not even the credit of inventing it. It has 
been often made without a shadow of truth. 
The gentleman has not attempted to substantiate 
it. Let him show wherein it is true; he is defied 
to do so. ; 

Butit seems that it is intended to keep on this 
embargo system, until it is effectual; at all haz- 
ards. How does he support his assertion, sir ? 
Not by the language of any gentleman here; for 
no gentleman, however enthusiastic in its favor, 
has ventured so to support it. If the language 
used on this floor be good for one purpose, it is 
good for another. If it be good to prove that the 
secret motives of the Executive in recommend- 
ing the embargo were different from the avowed 
one, it must be good to prove the contrary of the 
gentleman’s assertions. Does he mean to charge 
the members of the House with duplicity? I 
presume not, Well, sir, have not gentlemen of 
the majority on this floor admitted that the em- 
bargo cannot, and ought not to be persisted in, 
for any great length of time? It would hereto- 
fore have had its effect, but for the villany of the 
dishonest part of the community, as was properly 
observed by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Macon,) who is one of its most strenuous 
advocates, and he limits its duration to Septem- 
ber as the longest practicable time. The major- 
ity, however, generally say, that the embargo 
will have had its effect by May or June next. 
The gentleman says, if it were intended as a 
precautionary measure only—if it was not to be 
perpetual—it ought to have been limited in its 
operation to a given day; and that the House by 
negativing a proposition to that effeet, had de- 
clared that they would keep it on. If it were 
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limited, it would afford a premium to our ene- 
mies to persevere until that: time, and an oppor- 
tunity to men like the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to defeat all our measures. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has made half a dozen 
speeches at this session of the same tenor with 
that of yesterday, and the omission to notice 
them has been more from a desire to get on with 
the public business, than a wish to avoid the 
weight of his arguments, which he says we wince 
from. Yes, sir, its limitation would have been a 
premium to our enemy to hold on, and men like 
him, to prevent a substitute; and our commerce, 
when let loose, would have been swept from the 
ocean by the great “ bulwark,” which protects us 
from the gigantic power of France. But, says 
the gentlemen, “ By their deeds shall ye know 
them ;” and in the same breath tells us, that the 
majority of the House could not be kicked into 
a war, Apply this maxim to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I feel reluctant to express my 
sentiments on this subject. If I did, I would say 
that the conduct of the gentleman induces a be- 
lief that he would be delighted to see the Con- 
stitution burned at the point of the bayonet, and 
the Union torn asunder by civil dissension. By 
their deeds shall ye know them; is it fair, then, 
to judge of gentlemen by their defamatory speech- 
es and disorganizing sentiments? The House 
cannot be kicked intoa war! Is this language 
fit for the Representative Chamber of this na- 
tion? He demands what was the motive for 
raising the Army of last session. If the gentle- 
man will recur to the speeches on this subject, 
he will find an able elucidation of the causes for 
it. made by a gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Howarp,) who is not often in the habit of de- 
livering his sentiments on this floor. The causes 
for it were found in the situation of the Western 
country; in the great extent of our frontier, cov- 
ered with savages, amongst whom British agents 
had been stirring up dissatisfaction, with the 
hope of inducing them to take up the tomahawk 
and sacrifice our brethren; they were found in 
the necessity of garrisoning our posts on the 
frontier, and a thousand other considerations, 
The motive then was good, and ample cause ex- 
isted for raising this force. But we are told that 
if war abroad had been contemplated, the Army 
would not have been officered as it has been. 
Does the gentleman mean to reflect on the bra- 
very of the men appointed to command, or to 
presume that they will not maintain the rights of 
this country, as bravely as his political friends? 
I cannot conceive for what other purpose the 
insinuation was made. I can answer the gen- 
tleman why I conceive that it ought to have 
been officered as it was. If, in this time of great 
peril, gentlemen will maintain an hostility against 
the Administration and laws of their country in 
the manner in which the gentleman from Mas- 


sachusetts does, they deserve not the confidence 


of the Government. I would as soon desire his 
Britannic Majesty to send over some of his liege 
subjects to command our army. 

But the gentleman says that this House has 


not even spirit enough to fit out our little navy, 
The answer to this I leave to some one in the 
majority ; for I was unfortunate enough to be in 
the minority. As to spirit, sir, there are many 
individuals in that majority who would make 
him shrink from the contest until pale fear di- 
vested him: of the lion’s skin with which he 
adorns himself.. He says we have sacrificed our 
revenue. Let loose our ships to-morrow, and 
our vessels and seamen sail to certain ruin, to 
conflagration on the one hand, and confiscation 
on the other. It will be impossible then to avoid 
capture. And will this state of things fill the 
coffers of the country? We are told, however, 
that Great Britain holds a pledge in the defence- 
less state of our seaport towns for any damage 
we can do to her, if we goto war. Is it not a 
fair inference from the arguments of the gentle- 
man that he would therefore recommend a base 
and dishonorable submission? Certainly it is, 
because it tends to this: that we cannot raise a 
force competent to cope with the gigantic power 
of Great Britain. 

But, sir, we are told that we have a partisan 
army. And what kind of an army should we 
have? Would you have our lukewarm, indiffer- 
ent, or deadly foes hoisted into office, looking for 
the dowataltor those who appoint them? Are 
these the men to be employed? Surely not, 
sir. What kind of an army had we in the Rev- 
olution? Was not that a party army—a band of 
patriots? When we have war, sir, it ought to 
be carried on by such partisan soldiers. I have 
no idea of confiding the defence of this nation 
to men who merely hire themselves to be shot at. 
With such men I would not risk the destinies of 
the nation. But we are told by the gentleman 
that we have no effective militia. Is this true, 
or is it a libel? My life on it, if the times de- 
mand it, the gentleman will find the. militia 
strong enough to put down that gentleman and 
his Essex Junto faction. If they dare to rebel, 
as they have worse than insinuated, the militia of 
his own State would be more than adequate to 
all the purposes of putting down so puny a 
faction. 

But, says the gentleman, the only object of 
this bill is to quiet the Legislatures of the seve- 
ral States, and to influence the Spring elections, 
to prevent resistance. This is not the first time 
that I have heard language on this floor, which 
in former times would be deemed treasonable, It 
is treason, sir. There is no such motive. If this 
people think proper to pursue any course, they 
will do so, and will not be turned aside from it, 
because factious demagogues cannot be quieted 
with office; and I have shown the impropriety 
of giving it to them. Ishould have no kind of 
objection, if things were driven to that excess, to 
let them excite rebellion, and have them pun- 
ished as traitors. ce 

If there was no deception in this thing, the 
gentleman says that the embargo would have 
been limited. If a limitation were now to be 
affixed to the duration of the embargo, and the 
member from Massachusetts alone was not de- 
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prived of the gift. of speech, no measure would 
be substituted for the maintenance of our rights. 
He would day and night eke out the time until it 
was too late to substitute any measure. The 
gentleman wants a pledge from this corrupted 
House and Executive, who avow one thing and 
mean another, who sell their country to the 
usurper of Europe! What pledges can be valu- 
able from such a source? Sir, the pledges of the 
sincerity and pacific disposition of the Adminis- 
tration may be found in the public documents. 
If they are not sufficient to satisfy the gentle- 
man, the voice of an angel from Heaven would 
be of no avail. The amount of the gentleman’s 
whole attempt was to prove that we were so base 
and corrupted as to be unworthy of credit. And 
if the embargo were limited now, he would tell 
the people that we are still false to them; that 
we are affrighted by “the light rising in the 
East,” which is so soon “ to-break forth into the 
most perfect day.” The gentleman would ride 
down that hobby-horse as he has rode down the 
other. | ~ j . 

A day or two ago the gentleman remarked 
that we were redueed to a situation similar to 
that of the turbanned Turk orcross-kneed French- 
man; that we have confided the power of regu- 
lating commerce to the Executive, and ten or 
twelve Senators. Why did not the gentleman 
urge this wondrous argument against the resolu- 
tion that we could not submit to the orders and 
decrees? For if we have. no power to resist, it 
would have been a good argument against de- 
claring that we would not submit. But I feel 
convinced that when the great interests of the 
country require it, whilst we have such men in 
our councils. they will actin concert, whether to 
resist foreign aggressors. or domestic insurgents. 
What would a stranger say at hearing the debate 
which has taken place on this question, if he had 
not previously been apprized of the subject be- 
fore you? He could not have supposed that the 
House were discussing a proposition to meet at 
an earlier day than that fixed by the Constitu- 
tion, but a resolution to impeach the Executive 
ora majority of the House. He could not have 
supposed otherwise from the gentleman’s speech 
or from my answer to it, for I have followed him 
step by step. He rises, he tells you, in behalf of 
this people. If he is the champion of the peo- 
ple; if he is to be the sentinel to sound the toc- 
sin of alarm from the Constitutional watch-tower, 
God help this people. He was silent as to the 
letter published the other day by the British Gov- 
ernment; this he might have said, in the spirit 
of this proposition, is evidence of the propriety 
of changing our measures. An appeal has been 
made by the British Government to the people of 
this country. Need I say, sir, that no persons 
had.copies of this paper but our Government, 
the British Government, our Minister there, and 
their Minister here? Our Government has not 
caused the publication; theirs must have done 
it. And the gentleman might have said, inas- 
much as it was an attempt to react the scenes of 
Genet, it was necessary that the Legislature 


should be in session to counteract it. Sir, what 
would have been his language if M. Champagny 
had published such a letter in such a way? 
Would he have been silent in that case? No, 
sir; my life on it, he would be among the first to 
maintain the rights. and honor of the nation, 
which. are thus insidiously assailed by the Bri- 
tish Government. We ought to know how this 
letter became public; and if some gentleman 
whose age and experience would justify a propo- 
sition of that kind, were to rise in his place and 
ask that the Executive should be requested to 
ascertain in what manner it came into the public 
prints; and, if through the British Ministry, re- 
guest that their Minister. should be sent off, I 
should vote for it. The gentleman finds nothing 
to blame in the conduct of foreign nations, but, 
like. a viper, turns and wounds the vitals of his 
own country, satisfied if he can only let loose 
the torrent of defamation, daily uttered in this 
House, contrary to every parliamentary rule, 
against an Executive, whose acts ought to have 
induced all his former enemies to say.“ he has 
disappointed our expectations, and proved himself 
the supporter of that Declaration of Independence 
which was given to the world from his pen.” 
pronounce it a cowardly abuse of the privileges 
of this House, of which I should never avail my- 
self under any circumstances whatever, to cover 
with its shield attacks on the honor of the Presi- 
dent in évery way unjustifiable. If the Presi- 
dent has been guilty of crimes let him be im- 
peached, not accused, tried, and condemned by 
the same individual in the same breath. What 
would be said, and I beg the. attention of the 
House to the similarity of the cases, if the Sen- 
ate should be charged with such baseness by any 
member of the House. The Speaker would put 
him down. And what would be'said if the Pres- 
ident were to avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the press or his official messages to 
promulgate an attack on this House, accusing it of 
duplicity and subserviency to the views of a for- 
eign Government? One universal display of 
indignation would manifest the feelings of the 
House; every member of it would rise at. once 
to address you.on the subject.. And is the Exec- 
utive on all occasions to be accused of the crime— 
a crime which would. eternally disgrace any 
man—of being false to the people who have con- 
fided in him? ‘This course is not less disgrace- 
ful or unparliamentary, than if we were to ac- 
cuse the other Howe of similar conduct; and it 
is high time that a stop should be put to it. 

But the gentleman said, sir, that he did not 
mean to charge the Executive with moral turpi- 
tude, but with political imposture. Is this the 
morality of the gentleman? Treason against 
the people is no crime! Such a doctrine, sir, is 
base and detestable. Does the gentleman act on 
this logic? Has he made it the basis on which 
the superstructure of his arguments is erected ? 
Pardon me, sir, when I say that I fear he has. 
The highest crime in this nation is treason. The 
Constitution says it shall consist only in levying 
war, and adhering to our enemies. And even 
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this is but a political crime. What was the 
crime of Aaron Burr? He did not put any one 
to death; he only attempted to turn the arms of 
his deluded followers against the Government of 
his country; bis objects were political merely. 
And this we are told is not an immoral act. Are 
these the steady habits of New England? I hope 
not. But the gentleman says he should be false 
‘to the people if he did not hold up his voice. In 
what-does falsehood to the people consist? Is it 
not in uttering false accusations and false char- 
ges? In the days of Rome, Catiline stood forth 
avowedly the champion of the people. Hesome- 
times aped the virtues and morality of Cato, 
and then played Catiline; for in all ages an af- 
fected passion for the rights of the people has 
been the pretext for committing the most abom- 
inable crimes. 

The President has been accused on this floor of 
falsehood, also. I do not recollect whether it was 
in the gentleman’s catalogue-of “ political decep- 
tion” of yesterday. In the message at-the close 
of the late session the President says: “ The pa- 
‘pers which I lay before you embrace all the 
` t communications written and verbal from the 
t French Government, respecting the general re- 
‘lations between the two countries, which have 
‘ been transmitted through our Minister there, or 
t through any other accredited channel since the 
‘last session of Congress.” : Notwithstanding this 
solemn asseveration.that the papers then com- 
maunicated contained all the information he had 
received, gentlemen say that the President-has 
asserted a falsehood; that a letter of December 
the first had been received, and justify the charge 
on asupposition arising from dates merely. Why, 
sir, it is no secret that this letter was delivered 
by the Minister to Mr. Patterson, and by him to 
Mr. Rittenhouse, at Amsterdam, and that gen- 
.tleman did not reach this country until May, so 
that its receipt was subsequent to the adjourn- 
mentof Congress. Butif Mr. Armstrong were to 
swear to this,and Mr. Rittenhouse, the Secre- 
tary of State, and his chief clerk to affirm it, 
gentlemen would say it was all falsehood still; 
after daring to dispute the solemn assertion of 
the President, they would say it was merely a 
tale. conjured up to meet circumstances. This 
letter, notwithstanding all the noise, gives no 
new light, adds no new information. 

But, sir, we have been told that the President 
and Government haveacted with duplicity; that 
they have connived at the idea of joining France 
in- opposition to England; d a paragraph in 
the letter of Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Champagny, 
urging the rescinding of her edicts, is seized as 
proof, strong as holy writ, that the President has 
arranged a plan for uniting us with France. If 
the optics of the gentleman who made this asser- 
tion were as keen on one side as the other, if he 
were not as. blind asthe kittens alluded to by 
his friend from Massachusetts, he would find pre- 
cisely the same language used in the communi- 
cations to England. The same arguments were 
addressed to the understandings or interests of 
both. 


Upon the whole, sir, I must conclude that the 
observations of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Quincy) were made for the purpose of 
alarming, distracting, and dividing this nation, of 
uprooting everything like social happiness. I 
will not suffer the mantle of charity longer to 
cover such men, the veil of deception should be 
pierced and torn off, that they may stand naked 
before this people covered only with disgrace— 
not shame. No, sir, I have no such hope. The 
African visage was never suffused with a blush. 
There can be no blushes on the cheeks of those 
who commit the unworthy act of uttering dis- 
honorable, false charges, and protecting themselves 
under the privileges of this House. Neither is 
there hope of reformation. Nero never repented. 
The melody of music produced by the bow which 
he drew across the strings of his fine toned 
instrument, was not half so harmonious to his 
ears as the crackling fires of Rome, the crash of 
its falling towers, the cries of its women and chil- 
dren, and the universal ruin of his country. 
There have been more Neroesthanone. The ex- 
ample of Romeis not single. And while all good 
men are striving to heal the wounds of party, 
and unite this country at a time when the whole 
world is in hostility against it, in comparison 
with whom our population and resources are 
nothing, except as they depend on the virtue and 
spirit of the men yet surviving, and the sons of 
those who have departed, whoaided in theachieve- 
ment of the independence of this nation, while 
all their efforts are directed day and night to re- 
lieve their suffering country, the midnight lamp 
sheds its pale light on the black compositions of 
a few restless spirits, who strive to distract the 
Eastern people. Is this the patriotism which the 
gentleman professes? I presume, that, after the 
rage of party has subsided, the people will dis- 
cover the imposture and chastise the impostors, 
This is the time to forget party feelings; and yet 
gentlemen resort to every petty circumstance, 
and because it authorized an inference in opposi- 
tion to direct facts, endeavor to excite them—they 
would tumble the Executive from the height 
which he properly occupies into the dust, down 
toa level with themselves. It is time not only 
to forget party feelings, but to cease treason- 
able opposition. And as to those who pursue the 
course which I have described, whether out of 
this House or in it, I would say to the American 
people, in a voice which could be heard in every cor- 
ner of the congregated assembly: Risk not your 
peace or safety for them—they are enemies of 
your peace-—they have conspired against your 
safety—cast them from you—hostes humani ge- 
neris-—let the mark of infamy be stamped upon 
their foreheads, sothat all who see them may ex- 
ecrate them. 

The question was now taken on the motion of 
Mr. D. R. Wituams to strike out the words 
“fourth Monday in May,” and lost. 

Mr. Bacon said, that on a former day he had 
felt himself called upon to make some remarks in 
reply to his colleague, who addressed the House 
yesterday. The task-was not then a pleasant one. 
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In his subsequent remarks a few days since, the 
gentleman took occasion to tell me, very courte- 


that he would not pursue my course. 
these sort of personal collisions are extremely dis- 
agreeable, yet his observations will not deter me 
from following that course, which my duty may 
dictate. As Representatives from the same State, 
I have since endeavored to avoid all needless col- 
lisions, with a gentleman standing in such a rela- 
tion with ‘myself, and should not again have 
placed myself in opposition to him, but for the ex- 
traordinary remarks which fell from him yester- 
day, to which, sir, I consider it my duty, however 
painful, to address some observations to you in re- 
ply. twas the temper of his remarks, their ten- 
dency if not their design, the peculiar time, and 
the temper of the people in one scction of the 
Union, that impressed my mind with peculiar re- 
gret at the ground which he thought proper to as- 
sume. As to the temper of his remarks, I need 
not exhibit it any further to the House, it has 
been sufficiently noticed; as to their tendency it 
. cannot be mistaken; there is something, however, 
more particularly striking as to the time. What 
are the circumstances under which they were of- 
fered? What are the circumstances in which 
this House has found itself for some time past ? 
` Sir, for some days we have had a general as- 
pect of union in the House—a considerable har- 
mony of parties. A number of questions have 
been taken that savored very little of party feel- 
ings, and the political atmosphere had subsided 
into a state of much apparent tranquillity, until 
agitated by the thunder of the gentleman. Was 
_ not this a desirable prospect? T confess, for one, 
‘sir, that | have seldom found an occasion on which 
I more congratulated myself; but, it would seem 
as though my colleague feared that. this state of 
things might conduct us and the nation to some 
happy result. Did he, therefore, think it neces- 
sary that a firebrand should be thrown on this floor, 
to excite agitation in the House, and alarm, divi- 
sion, and discord, among the people? I hope the 
gentleman had no such intention; but that such 
was the tendency of his remarks, no one can differ 
with me in believing. As to the time and occa- 
sion which he chose, it is well known, as the gen- 
tleman observed, that the Legislatures of many of 
the States are about to assemble. Yes, sir, they 
are; and amongst others, that of the State which 
the gentleman and myself have the honor to rep- 
resent, about the time that the speech of my hon- 
orable colleague will arrive there. The temper 
of that portion of the Union is already sufficiently 
excited. That they have already manifested strong 
symptoms of disaffection—that they have hereto- 
fore given intimations of violent measures—can- 
not be concealed. Did the gentleman fear that 
they would not be sufficiently agitated—that they 
would not at once be ripe for the most desperate 
measures? Did he fear, that, unless he added a 
little fuel to the flame, it would not burst out with 
sufficient fury to produce his favorite crisis? Did 
he fear that this portentous crisis, of which he 
spoke in an oracular tone, would not arrive with 


z 


ously, that I had been barking at his heels, and 


sufficient celerity? I call it his favorite crisis, 
because one of his arguments in opposition to the 
bill, was, that he feared it was calculated:to allay 


Though | the passions of the people, and defeat the arrival 


of this crisis. Am-1, therefore, incorrect in sup- 
posing that he hails the prospect of it as a desira- 
ble event? Certainly I think that the conclusion 
cannot be mistaken. What was to be the precise 
nature of this crisis, my colleague did not exactly 
explain to us. I know not, distinctly, by what 
means it is to be produced, or what are its ulti- 
mate objects.. For one, sir, I deprecate it: it will 
probably be a crisis of disunion. I dread it, and 
will use all means in my power to prevent it. 

will do everything to satisfy those mistaken men 
who may be seduced to engage in it, that they are 
embarking in a cause of peril. Did I not do all 
in my power to avert it, I should not hold myself 
blameless; but, after doing this, I will do no more. 
Let it come when it will, or let consequences be 
what they may, I will not betray the trust reposed 
in me,as the Representative of a brave and inde- 
pendent people, by sacrificing the rights and inter- 
ests of a great nation to the clamors of faction, or 
the fury of a misguided few. The gentleman told 
us, some days ago, that he was born a free man, 
and would die so, or perish in the attempt. Sir, 
I was born as free, though perhaps not so high, as 
that gentleman. I represent a people as free as 
the constituents of that gentleman,and who, though 
not perhaps “fed as well,” can endure not only 
“the Winter’s cold,” but can meet tempests, storms, 
and commotions, as undauntedly as they. This 
is a state of things which they will be the last to 
provoke; but, let it come when it may, they will 
not turn their backs toit. Let not the gentleman 
talk or think too lightly of it: whenever it comes, 
it will be no common crisis. Who will first be 
buried in the ruins of such a day, no man can pre- 
dict. I again warn the gentleman, by the deep 
pledges which he holds in the integrity and peace 
of this Union, not wantonly to provoke its disso- 
lution. He ought to consider that those who pro- 
mote it may, in all probability, be the first to suffer 
in the general wreck of the times. He spoke to 
you of the men who, upon the ruins of a political 
convulsion, would not assume the reins of power ; 
that it would not be the Federalists of the pres- 
ent day, nor would it be the present political ma- 
jority, the transition in such cases being always 
from bad to worse; that the Condorcets and Bris- 
sotts were always followed by the Dantons and 
Robespierres. No, sir, I agree with my colleague, 
that, upon the consummation of such a crisis, 
Federalism cannot expect to guide the destinies 
of this country. There is another illustrious ex- 
ample, in the bloody annals of the Revolution to 
which he alluded, from which he would do well 
to derive a iesson of warning and instruction. The 
celebrated, the notorious Philip d*Egalité, ci-de- 
vant Duke of Orleans, had, like the gentleman, a 
deep stake in the common interests of his coun- 
try, and initstranquillity. He wasa man of noble 
extraction and commanding rank, but. envying 
the higher fortunes of the monarch, and wishing 
to be greater than the Throne, he became an ac- 
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complice with those who overturned the Throne 
itself and was, with his fortunes, buried in itsruins! 
No, sir, upon the ruins of a disjointed Confeder- 
acy, a far different set of men than the common 
Federalists of this day will preside over the des- 
tinies of this nation. Whatever share Federal- 
ism may have had in producing this state of things, 
or however she. may have contributed her aid 
to it, she will be remembered by her masters only 
to be disgraced and despised. The most that she 
can aspire to will be a hope that from her higher 
ranks may be selected the Viceroy to govern his 
country—in the name of a Viceroy over him on 
the other side of the Atlantic. She ean, at best, 
aspire to nothing higher than bécoming the tool 
and minion of a foreign despot. It is impossible 
it should be otherwise. It will be utterly out of 
the power of any domestic usurper, without for- 
eign aid, to wield the sceptre which grows out of 
a state of civil discord and commotion, brought 
about through the agency of a foreign Power. It 
would be struck from his hands by the indignant 
arm of an incensed people faster than he could 
recover it. The gentleman’s address had, to me, 
a meaning most solemn and portentous, taken in 
connexion with the times and circumstances un- 
der which it was delivered. But, what are the 
mighty means by which this crisis is to be pro- 
duced, and what is the powerful lever by which 
these commotions are to be raised ? The old, stale 
topic of a perpetual embargo! Like the gentle- 
man from Virginia, I nauseate the subject. The 
idea of a permanent embargo is worn out, and I 
thought had by this time been discarded from the 
mind of every man, both in this House and in the 
nation. I am not about to enter upon a wire- 
drawn argument to show, either from the partic- 
ular terms of the Jaw or the general construction 
of language, whether it is so or not. These views 
have been long since exhausted. What, then, are 
the new arguments, never before produced, which 
are now offered by the gentleman, to prove that 
such must have been the original policy of the 
law? It is, that it was recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive as a precautionary measure, while it was 
supported by some members on this floor as a 
coercive one. 

On this point let me bring to the notice of the 
gentleman the temporary embargo of 1794, re- 
commended, as I have always understood, by 
General Washington, and held out to foreign 
nations as a mere measure of precaution, to secure 
our vessels and our merchandise from belligerent 
aggressions and plunder. But how was it sup- 
ported in this House? It was supported as the 
present law has also sometimes been, as a meas- 
ure of coercive policy. We have but few of the 
debates which took place on the former occasion, 
to revert to, but I have in my hand the speech of 
a gentleman of distinguished talents, and a pre- 
decessor of mine, who then had a seat in this 
House, giving his views of that measure. (Mr. 
Bacon here read the following paragraph from 
the speech of Mr. Sepawick, on his introducing 
‘a resolution empowering the President to lay an 
embargo on the 12th day of March, 1794: 
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“The reasons on which this idea of an embargo 
t were founded, are that Great Britain cannot sup- 
‘ ply her West Indies, except from the United 
‘ States. If this is in any degree true in peaceable 
‘times, how much more forcibly must it operate 
‘now! They have a considerable military force 
t there to feed; in truth, without supplies from this 
< country, they must inevitably abandon a project, 
‘ with them a favorite one, the conquest of the 
t French West Indies. In this situation of affairs 


| ¢ he believed it would be found proper to put into 


| 


sen 
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‘the hands of the President a power to lay this 
‘ embargo, and in a moment to prevent all sup- 
‘ plies going to the West Indies.” 

The sentiments, continued Mr. B., here ad- 
vanced, prove that the idea of an embargo in this 
country being considered as a measure of coercive 
policy in respect to foreign nations, to Great 
Britain in particular, is not a novel one—that it 
is no fanciful notion of the present day, but owes 
its origin to the politicians of the old school. I 
have introduced them, however, more particularly 
to show that the auspices under which this mea- 
sure of embargo was introduced and recommended 
to the nation, and the views with which it was 
supported, were the same now as in 1794—that 
they were both precautionary and coercive; and 
will the gentleman say that President Washing- 
ton or the Congress of 1794, were, as he asserts 
we are, instrumental in deceiving the nation? 
and yet his argument will equally apply to both 
cases. 

But the gentleman affects to consider our ne- 
glect in providing general efficient means of hos- 
lility, as a certain indication that we have no idea 
of interposing any other measures of resistance 
to the violations of our rights than the embargo, 
and says that we have not even sufficient spirit 
to fit out our little navy. On this head I can 
answer only for one, and can say with truth, that 
I have been ready, at least to an equal extent 
with my colleague, to lend my support to every 
measure either of defence or offence which has 
been proposed to us. As to the navy, every one 
knows that it has not been anything like a party 
question, and that the two principal parties which 
usually appear in this House have been nearly 
equally divided upon it. The fact is, that the 
apparent tardiness of our proceeding on this point 
has been occasioned more by a difference of opin- 
ion as to what were the most appropriate means 
of national defence, than by any doubt whether 
the essential rights of the nation should be deci- 
ded in that mode which should ultimately be 
thought to be upon the whole the most expedient 
andefiicient. Another consideration has undoubt- 
edly had its influence in deterring the Govern- 
ment from launching into those extensive meas- 
ures of hostile preparation which have perhaps 
been too long delayed. There can be no question 
that the most ardent desire of the Government 
has been for the preservation of peace, if it could 
in any consistency with the national rights and 
honor be preserved; and in proportion as this de- 
sire has been ardent, no doubt we have flattered 
ourselves with the expectation that it might yet 
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be preserved. Perhaps this reliance has already | their count 


ry who declared at the outset that i 


been cherished too long—and as the storm thick- | was utterly incapable of defence. 


ens around us, and the political horizon assumes 
a more threatening aspect, we are now progress- 
ing more rapidly in the preparations for a system 
different from that which has until this time been 
pursued, and in this work we may very properly 
call upon gentlemen ‘of all political parties to 
unite their efforts, and contribute whatever they 
can to the defence of their country. It is said 
that the army which was provided for at our last 
session has been organized upon party principles, 
and officered generally from one political sect, 
and that such an army cannot be intended for 
defence against foreign aggressions, but must be 
solely for domestic purposes. As to the fact 
which the gentleman mentions, I know nothing 
about it. For myself, I can truly say, that on the 
subject of appointment to office generally in a 
Government like ours, my general opinions have 
heretofore been more liberal than would probably 
"be esteemed orthodox by almost any political 
party in this country, certainly much more so 
than was practised upon by the political friends 
of my colleague when they presided in our public 
councils. As there are certainly a great number 
of men who differ from the present majority in 
their political sentiments, upon whom I could 
place the utmost reliance if called to defend their 
country, I would never consent that the single 
sin of Federalism should be deemed sufficient to 
exclude them from all participation in either civil 
or military offices. But if the gentleman in one 
‘part of his speech yesterday intended to give us 
a sample of those men in whose behalf he com- 
plained, on account of their exclusion from mili- 
tary commands, it is certainly no subject of my 
regret that such exclusion has been thought pro- 
per by the head of that department. Sir, was it 
a patriotic effort on the part of the gentleman to 
‘endeavor in that public manner to chill the spirit 
of the nation, and to discourage them from the 
assertion of their just rights, by disparaging our 
yesources, undervaluing our means of annoyance 
to our enemies, and proclaiming, in the face of 
the world, our vulnerable points and most. de- 
fenceless positions; and at the same time magni- 
“fying the power ofa foreign nation, and declar- 
ing that she held against us those pledges for our 
good behaviour which we could not put at risk 
without the most imminent hazard and destruc- 
tion 10 ourselves? Sir, when I heard the gentle- 
man avowing to the world sentiments of this sort, 
my heart sunk within me, especially when I saw 
fall in his eye a protégé ofthe Minister of his 
Britannie Majesty, rioting no doubt upon the 
charms of his eloquence, and receiving it with 
those kind of sensations so natural to the human 
heart, when the pride of the country to whose 
fortunes we are attached is the subject of eulogy. 
`I trust that these are not the national feelings or 
sentiments of the great body of those with whom 
the gentleman is generally associated in his politi- 
‘ealconduct. Ifthey are, they could indeed hardly 
be relied upon to lead our armies to the field of 
battle—and those would be but poor defenders of 
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Weare pressed by the gentleman to answer, 
why, if we have any intention of defending our 
rights by any other means than the embargo, we - 
do not now give a pledge to the nation of our in- 
tention to abandon it at some limited period, and 
resort to some other system if justice is not pre- 
viously done us. This is perhaps a reasonable 
question, and I feel for my part no hesitation in 
answering it. It is probably recollected that I 
had some time since declared to the House an 
opinion that in the present circumstances of the 
country it was the duty of the Government to fix 
upon a definite period, beyond which an adher- 
ence to‘our. present position should not be main- 
tained, and with that view I moved at that time 
that the resolution for repealing the embargo 
laws, which had been moved in the early part of 
the session bya gentleman from Vermont, should 
be referred to the Committee of the Whole, who 
had under consideration the subject of a non-in- 
tercourse with Great Britain and France, with a 
view that it might be considered in connexion 
with that or some other measure as a substitute 
upon its removal. In that motion, however, I 
met with but little encouragement on any side of 
the House. It would perhaps be desirable that 
the proposition for limiting the continuance of 
our present system should come from some other 
quarter—but if it should not, I shall feel no hesita- 
tion in offering it at an early day, and placing the 
time of it at no very distant period. If there were 
no other considerations in favor of such a meas- 
ure, it is perhaps due to the feelings of that por- 
tion of our citizens who by such addresses to their 
passions and their prejudices as we yesterday heard 
from my colleague have beén induced to believe 
that this was a system. of perpetual exclusion 
from the ocean, and a permanent abandonment 
of commercial enterprise; and who, acting under 
that palpable delusion, may, by the artifices of 
desperate partisans. and designing leaders, be led 
into acts of insubordination, involved in crimes, 
which, under the influence of correct information, 
they would deprecate and shudder.at. Though 
it is more especially the province of my col- 
league to consider seriously upon whose head the 
blood of such of our fellow-citizens may ina good 
measure rest, yet I feel it a duty to do what 
lies in my power to undeceive them. In the fur- 
therance of this desirable object, I have reason to 
believe that a large majority of the House will 
unite, and having done this I will consent to do 
no more. Let the crisis talked of by the gen- 
tleman come when it will, it is our duty to meet 
it; let its consequences rest upon those by whose 
misrepresentations and instigations it has been 


promoted and encouraged. 


Mr. Quincy.—Mr: Speaker, I feel myself ne- 
cessitated to make a very few remarks, in consé- 
quence of the observations which have fallen 
from various gentlemen. Certainly, sir, I did ex- 
pect that the course of my former argument would 
expose me to some animadversion. In great and 
critical periods of society, such as is the present, 
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nothing else can be anticipated. In performing 
the duty which my station, in my apprehension, 
made incumbent, my first concern was to satisfy 
myself that the ground I was about to occupy 
was solid. Whether it would provoke asperity 
in reply, was a secondary consideration in com- 
parison with the inquiry, whether it would bear 
the scrutinizing eye of the mass of my fellow- 
citizens, particularly of men of reflection, judg- 
“ment, and information; of that class of men which 
- always, in a country like this, will sooner or later 
take the guidance of publie opinion. Having sat- 
isfied myself that the principal ground of my 
argument was solid, my next care was to mark it 
out so distinctly that it could not be mistaken. 
Yet those who have undertaken to reply to me, 
my colleague (Mr. Bacon) perhaps excepted, 
have scarcely noticed the general bearing of my 
argument, and have contented themselves with 
inveighing against what, as they suggest, are my 
motives, or in refuting remarks merely inciden- 
tal, and illustrative of my leading propositions. 
Thus the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Eppes) 
has undertaken to deny that all the motives which 
I recapitulated were operative in passing the em- 
bargo, and, as an evidence of this, to assert that 
some of them were never urged at the time of 
passing that law, as reasons for its adoption. Sir, 
I took oceasion, in the course of my first argu- 
ment, expressly to declare, that in the enumera- 
tion of motives I was making, it was not my pur- 
pose to call those motives in question, nor yet to 
confine myself to those which were expressly 
urged in debate, but to group all, which there was 
any reason to believe did exist, together, so as to 
make the conclusion more striking and satisfac- 
tory, that they did not include those which, I 
undertook to show, were the causes of the recom- 
mendation of that measure by Administration. 
The bearing of my argument, to which this re- 
capitulation of motives was only subsidiary, was 
to show that embargo, with intention to coerce 
Great Britain, to adhere to it until it attained its 
purpose, and to do nothing else effectual, were 
not the motivés of this House. This was the 
first branch of my argument. My second, and 
principal, was to show that those were the mo- 
tives of Administration. In executing this last 
part of my task, I stated that it was my perfect 
conviction, that such motives did prevail with 
the Administration. But I did not rest satisfied 
with mere assertion. I stated the grounds of my 
conviction. I drew my conclusions concerning 
the motives of public men from the undeniable 
course of their public acts. Whether the argu- 
ments then urged were sufficient to justify such 
a conviction, is a question referred to the decision 
of my fellow-citizens. From that tribunal I 
shall not shrink, and before it I am not afraid to 
meet any or all my political opponents. To these 
arguments, certainly neither personal, nor in any 
respect unparliamentary, what has been the re- 
ply? Why, sir, “false”—* malicious”—* defam- 
atory”—* cowardly, base detraction”—* dastardly 
act”—“old tory”—* friend to Great Britain”— 
“Nero” Essex Junto,” and such like. Really, 


Mr. Speaker, I have no means of reply to such 
arguments as these. Absolutely, through defect 
of my education, I can make no answer to them. 
I never studied in the school of the scavenger; 
I never took out degrees at the oyster bench; I 
never sat.down at the feet of fish-women, as 
though they were so many she-Gamaliels, for the 
purpose of teaching my gall to flow through the 
channels of their boisterous Billingsgate. The 
gentlemen who resort to such weapons have all 
the advantage of me. If they think that their 
cause or their argument gain anything by the use 
of such opprobrious expressions, they have perfect 
liberty to adopt them. I have one consolation, 
that, so far as respects this House, what I urged, 
and what they replied, have both been in its pres- 
ence, and I fear not to stand a comparison with 
them, as it respects either matter or manner, in 
the judgment even of their friends. I have an- 
other consolation, that my argument and their 
answers will each be presented, I trust fairly, to 
the scrutiny of our fellow-citizens. Before them 
we shall all be appreciated, sooner or later, for what 
intellectually and morally we are worth. For 
myself, I wish never to be appreciated above my 
true estimate, and I fear not, that I shall, for any 
great length of time, stand below it. With re- 
spect to the Administration, sir, I intimated no 
motive without stating the facts out of which my 
conclusions grew. Beyond the limit of these 
facts,and the extent of those conclusions, I pressed 
none of my observations. As far as this, | had 
not only a right, but it was my duty to advance. 
If gentlemen expect to prevent investigations of 
public men and public measures, conducted on 
such principles, by personal invectives, the nature 
and tendency of which are too obvious to be mis- 
understood, so far as respects myself individually, 
they have mistaken their weapons and their an- 
tagonist. It is a choice satisfaction of my mind, 
that it is not in the power of any individual, how- 
ever malignant, (should such a character ever 
appear on this floor,) long to injure the reputation 
of any one whose private or publie life does not 
co-operate with their malevolent intentions: and 
T assure the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Jack- 
son,) and every gentleman who has spoken, that 
I shall never be a half-worker with them, proba- 
bly in anything, bat certainly not in the attempt 
to injure my own character. The sting of satire 
isin the truth of remark. The keenness of as- 
perity is in the justness of the application. Where 
these fail, the sped arrow cuts the air harmless. 
It is not my intention long to detain the House 
in the remarks I have to offer. Towards those 
who have attempted to treat me with personal 
severity, I feel no passion. If their cause need 
such auxiliaries, I can only pity them, and re- 
joice that such a cause is not mine. My honora- 
ble colleague, (Mr. Bacon,) in commenting upon 
my remarks concerning the disposition of this 
House to go to war, was pleased to represent me 
as disparaging the resources of my country, and 
as speaking as if we could not maintain a contest 
with France or Great Britain; or, if occasion 
called, with both of them together. Certainly, 
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such was neither my intention nor the tendency | again: “It is certainly only with a view to war, 
of my remarks. I was speaking of the disposi- | ‘ either immediate or contemplated, that it will 
tion of the majority of this House, as evidenced | ‘ become necessary to resort, at least to any con- 
by their language and preparations, and not at ‘ siderable extent, to extraordinary sources of sup- 
all concerning the resources of this country when | ‘ ply.” Now, sir, when a most influential officer 
efficiently called into action, It appeared to me, | of this Government, no less than the head of the 
from all the observations I could make, and so | Treasury, expressly tells us as he does, that “in 
appearing, I thought it was my duty to state it to | ‘ case of war, new resources, to an amount yet un- 
the people, that all the clamor about war, so osten- | ‘ ascertained, must be resorted to;” when he also 
tatiously made upon this floor, was nothing else | tells us, that “if non-iotercourse and embargo are 


than a mean used to induce the mass of our fel- |‘ to have an indefinite continuance, it will not 
low-citizens, through dread of the horrors of war, |‘ become necessary to resort, at least to any con- 
to endure still longer thé embargo; that a contin- | ‘ siderable extent, to extraordinary sources of sup- 
uance of this measure was the unalterable deter- |‘ ply; such resort being only necessary in case of 
mination of Administration, and that all the ap- |‘ war, immediate, or contemplated ;” and when 
plication of our resources, and all the apparent | this House do not provide any new resources, 
preparation was directed either to cover that de- either of loans or revenues; when it leaves the 
termination, or to fortify that measure. This was | Treasury in that state in which the Secretary 
the leading position which I took, and attempted | tells us it may be left, in case indefinite non- 
to maintain.. When I hear men talk about going | intercourse and embargo are resolved upon, and 
to war with three millions of dollars in the Treas- | precisely in that state in which the same Secre- 
ury—[Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL said there were six- | tary tells us it must not be left, in case war be 
teen millions in the Treasury.] Yes, sir, there | the determination; how is it possible that any 
are sixteen millions in the Treasury, and the Sec- | other conclusion can be imagined than this, that 
retary of the Treasury tells you, that thirteen | war is not, but that an indefinite embargo is, con- 
millions out of these sixteen, are already pledged, | templated? Sir, these are conclusions concern- 
for the expenses of the year, for the appropria- | ing intentions from public documents compared 
tions already made, and for the usual annual esti- | with public conduct. If gentlemen choose to fly 
mates. Now, if a man, at the beginning of a | into a passion on every such exposition, all I can 
year, has sixteen millions in his pocket, and has | say is, that I shall not follow their example, nor 
already undertaken to pay, in the course of it, | be deterred by their exhibition of wounded feel- 
thirteen millions, I do humbly conceive that he | ings, from performing an official duty. An at- 
has but three millions upon which he can rely to | tempt has been made to pervert an observation of 
meet any extraordinary expenditure. Indeed this | mine so as to imply a doubt of the courage of the 
is the express declaration of the Secretary of the | officers appointed to the new Army. ‘Nothing 
Treasury, who tells us in so many words, that | could be more unfounded than such an attempt. 
there is “a surplus only of three millions of dol- | Concerning few of those appointments do I know 
lars for defraying all the expenses incident to a | anything; and of those few officers with whom 
state of actual war, or of preparations for war.” | I have personal acquaintance, there are some in 
Now, when I see only these three millions effect- | the propriety of whose appointment I certainly 
ive, in your Treasury, all your revenue from com-| concur. The only tendency of my argument was 
merce gone, no preparations for loans, no plan | to show that a party army, whose officers were 
devised, or pretended to be in train, to obtain new | exclusively taken from a prevailing sect, was not 
sources of revenue, how is it possible that I can | likely to produce that union to which gentlemen 
believe that it is in the contemplation of this | so anxiously invited. If a foreign war. was seri- 
House to plunge into war? I cannot believe it, | ously contemplated, the necessity of an union 
nor refrain from stating this impression to the | among all partics, would induce naturally, as I 
people, that all this clamor about war is a pre- | thought, a different course of conduct. Such a 
tence, under which, and: under the fears which | course as, by practically removing party distinc- 
war naturally excites, to rivet this destructive | tions, would unite all in that common confidence 
embargo upon the country. How is it possible | which is the only assurance of strength and vigor 
to read the annual report of the Secretary of the | in hostile operations. When I found the princi- 
Treasury and not inevitably reach that conclu- | ple of party exclusion adopted as the rule of ap- 
sion? In his annual report that officer tells us | pointments, the conclusion I drew from the fact 
expressly, that “if, however, the embargo and | was, that the Army was destined only to effect 
‘non-intercourse are to have equal continuance | party purposes, and not at all to meet a common 

enemy—for, with all the prejudices which exist 


with the belligerent edicts, indefinite as that is; s 
if it be determined to rely exclusively on that | against Federal men, as they are called, there is 
no need of argument to convince even the ma- 


measure, and, at all events, not to risk a war on 
account of those aggressions, preparations for war | jority of this House that they are, in general, 
men, who, when their country is in danger, will 


will become useless, and the extraordinary ex- r 
penses need not be incurred. In that case, the | be found and will be trusted, in the front ranks of 
our armies. , 


‘expenditure for the year 1809 ought not to ex- 
ceed the sum of thirteen millions of dollars,| The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jackson) 
which, as has been stated, is requisite: for the | asked if I intended to represent this House as the 
support of the present establishment.” And i dupe of the Executive. Certainly I drew no con- 
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clusion of that kind. ‘But, sir, with respect to 
this House, I confess I know not how to express 
my opinion. To. my mind, it is a political non- 
descript.. ‘It acts, and reasons, and votes, and per- 
forms all the operations of an animated being, 
and yet, judging from my own perceptions, I 
cannot’ refrain from concluding that all great 
‘political questions are settled somewhere else 
other than on this floor. [The SPEAKER remark- 
ed, that it was wholly improper to make reflec- 
tions on the House.] If the Speaker means that 
Ihave not a right to state facts, and leave the 
people to make reflections upon them, I must ap- 
peal from his decision. [The Spraxer said that 
it was not within the rules of Parliamentary pro- 
ceeding to permit a gentleman on the floor to 
accuse the House of improper motives.] Iam 
saying nothing about motives. In reply to a 
gentleman, who asks how I intended to represent 
the House, I am only about to describe what I 
know concerning it, and to show how I arrived 
-at the conclusion, that great political questions 
were settled somewhere else, other than on this 
floor. The fact’to which I allude happened on 
the day when the enforcing embargo law passed. 
On that day, before the House was called into 
a Committee of the Whole upon the bill, I was 
informed that it had been resolved somewhere, I 
know not where, nor by whom, that the House 
should be called into Committee of the Whole im- 
mediately'upon that bill—that it was to be passed 
in one day through all the remaining stages—that 
the bill was then actually engrossed, or engross- 
ing, and that after it was so passed, a bill was to 
be proposed and passed for calling an extraordi- 
nary session of Congress in May next. This was 
stated to me, previous to the going into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the enforcing embargo 
bill, as the course settled. Well—what hap- 
pened? Why, agreeably to the information I 
had received, we were immediately called into a 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill. We did 
pass it, through all the remaining stages at one 
session, notwithstanding the multitude of its pro- 
visions, the greatness of the principle and conse- 
quences it involved. So far my previous infor- 
mation proved correct. It will also be recollected, 
that in the course of the nocturnal session on that 
bill, the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Smi- 
LIE) did state it as his intention to bring forward 
a bill for a meeting of Congress in May, and ac- 
cordingly, the next day he introduced the motion, 
which was the foundation of the present bill. 
Thus again my previous information was proved 
by the event accurate. The minuteness of this 
prophecy, and the precision of its fulfillment, 
satisfies my mind of the corréctness of the opin- 
ion before stated, that although we debate great 
questions on this floor, that they are sometimes, 
at least, settled somewhere else. A circumstance 
strongly corroborative of this opinion is a fact, 
which happened in the debate on motion for the 
committee of inquiry, which preceded this bill. 
The idea of a session in May, was strongly op- 
posed by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. D. R. Wiutiams.) In reply to whom, my 


colleague (Mr. Bacon) expressed his surprise at 
his opposition, and said expressly, “that he had 
‘given some votes, in the understanding that 
‘there was to be an extra session in May; that, 
‘if there was not, all he could say, for one, was, 
‘that he was taken in.” [Mr. Bacon said, that 
he meant only to be understood as having given 
such votes, from his own impression that there 
would be an extra session, and not intending to 
express any previous agreement.] If such were 
the intention of my colleague, I do not wish to 
avail myself of the peculiarity of the expression. 
At the time of his uttering it, I did consider it as 
a strong corroborative circumstance of the fact, 
that all the proceedings concerning the enforcing 
embargo law and the new session had been ar- 
ranged somewhere else, previous to their being 
brought into debate on this floor. Indeed, how 
is it possible for any man to believe otherwise, 
when he considers, and not only the previous in- 
formation received, which could hardly have 
been so minutely fulfilled, unless such previous 
agreement subsisted, and also, when he considers 
the rapid and unexampled manner, in which it 
was pressed through all its stages, notwithstand- 
ing all the violence of the opposition, and the solid 
arguments urged against its principles ? 

While on this topic, I cannot refrain from ob- 
serving on a remark made by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. D. R. Witurams.) He 
said the minority had no right to complain of the 
manner in which the enforcing embargo law 
was passed, inasmuch as that they had suffered it 
to go through the Committee of the Whole with- 
out a single observation. In reply, I must de- 
clare that I do complain that our privileges were 
violated. ĮI maintain that it isa right which be- 
longs to every member of this House to have a fair 
and suitable opportunity of debating every ques- 
tion of great national importance; that, unless he 
has previous notice, that it is the intention of the 
majority to deviate from the usual course of busi- 
ness, he has a right to choose that stage of the 
bill in which he conceives his objections to it can 
be most forcibly urged. Upon the question of 
engrossment, or upon that of the final passage, he 
has a right to have a fair opportunity to be heard; 
for, at these stages, the great principles of the bill 
can be the most advantageously discussed. Now, 
we had not such an opportunity upon either the 
engrossment or final passage of the enforcing em- 
bargo law. In this instance I do not hesitate to 
say, that the rights of the members of this House, 
and, through them, the rights of this people, were 
grossly violated. Who could have possibly ima- 
gined that a bill of the length and importance of 
the enforcing embargo law, considering also the 
state of feeling manifested in some parts of the 
country in relation to that subject, could have 
been permitted to go from a Committee of the 
Whole, through its final passage, at one sitting ? 
Upon that law I was extremely anxious to have 
expressed my sentiments. I had taken occasion, 
when the resolution for the raising of fifty thou- 
sand volunteers was under debate, to state a Con- 
stitutional objection to the previous supplement- 
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ary embargo laws, to which I eould find, in my. 


y ) 
mind, no answer. I had hoped some gentleman 


Would have condescended to reply to that objec- 
tion, but no notice had been taken, except by the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Eppss;) who only 
asserted that similar powers to those to which I 
had objected, had been exercised under preceding 
Administrations. 

Mr. Epres inquired whether Mr. Quincy was 
in order to discuss a bill which was already passed, 
under a question like that now before the House. 

“The Speaker decided that he was. 

Mr. Eppes appealed from his decision. 

Mr. D. R. Wituiams wished that the gentle- 
man-from Massachusetts might be permitted to 
go on; and said he, if there be not talent enough 
in the House to refute his arguments, in the name 
of God, let us stand convicted. 

Mr. Eppes withdrew his appeal. 

Mr. Garpenter asked whether it was consist- 
ent with the rules of the House that, when the 
Speaker had decided a question of order, and an 
appeal had been made from his decision on the 
application of any gentleman, the member appeal- 
ing had a right to withdraw his appeal? 
~ Phe Speaker said that, according to usual par- 
liamentary proceedings, it was correct. 

Mr. Quincy continued.—I did not intend to 
argue the unconstitutionality of the enforcing 
embargo law. I was only illustrating my sense 
of the violation of the rights of the members on 
that occasion, by showing that I had been pre- 
cluded from urging the objections I was prepared 
to offer against it through the lateness of the hour 
and the utter incompetency of all, after the fatigue 
of eighteen hours uninterrupted session, either to 
hear or to speak upon any subject. The Consti- 
tutional objections to that bill were great, and, as 
I believe, unanswerable. The haste with which 
it'was passed, and thé little opportunity given for 
discussion of its principles, were little adapted to 
satisfy. the public that the bill would bear a thor- 
ough examination. The connexion of these ob- 
servations with the bill under debate, is intimate 
and palpable. The reasons I urge against this 
bill are, that. by providing for a meeting of Con- 
gréss in May, without providing a limitation of 
the embargo law, you, in fact, leave the next 
Congress in the same bonds to the Executive 
power, in which this House at present stands; 
that, if it be your real intention to raise the em- 
bargo after May, as this extra session seems in- 
tended to intimate to the people, you ought at 
once to limit it, otherwise the people ought not 
to be satisfied; but to examine into the Constitu- 
tional objections to those laws: if these appear to 
the people and tothe State Legislatures as they 
do to my mind, it is their duty—to do what? To 
tise in insurrection? No, sir. To break the bonds 
of union? No, sir; but to take the Constitution, 
that great charter of their liberties, into their con- 
sideration, and to strengthen and support its prin- 
ciples by vindicating them from violation. Do 
gentlemen really think it “ treason” to invite in- 
telligent men, the natural guardians of their own 
and of the people’s rights, to take your laws and 


bring them to the touchstone of the Constitution? 
We have gained little by our independence, if this 
liberty belong not to.us. Sir, we perform a high. 
and imperious duty, when those who believe that 
the Constitution is violated, say to the people that 
such is their opinion, and call them to an exami- 
nation of your laws with that reference. All we 
say to them is, put not off this inquiry until June, 
under the apprehension the embargo will then be 
removed. Look to your rights; if they are vio- 
lated, remonstrate. Maintain the only bond of 
your union, the Constitution ; let it not be broken 
for the purpose of making of its commercial pow- 
er an instrument of hostility; for such a purpose 
the commercial power was never granted. Gen- 
tlemen strive to represent those who use this lan- 
guage as hostile to the Union: nothing can be 
Jess founded in truth. Hostility it may be to the 
principles of an Administration which, for the. 
sake of maintaining a favorite system, seem to 
value as nothing all those Constitutional princi- 
ples which the wisdom of our fathers erected as 
barriers round our liberties. Suppose the present 
or any future Congress to pass any law, not only 
manifestly unconstitutional, but so oppressive 
upon the mass of the people that it is impossible 
to wait upon the slow processes of the Judiciary. 
The case may certainly be supposed. J ask, what 
is the remedy ? Can there be any other than Con- 
stitutional remonstrance? And how can this be | 
effected but by calling the people to examine 
their rights, and the alleged invasion of them ? 
With respect to the feelings and sentiments rela- 
tive to those laws in the part of the country which ` 
I represent, I do not believe that this House real- 
izes the nature and extent of them. ‘The doubt 
concerning their constitutionality.is not confined 
to men of one particular party. I have reason to 
believe that a very great number of the intelligent 
men who are supposed to differ from me in polit- 


ical sentiments, do agree in questioning their va- 


lidity. I feel, as strongly as my colleague, (Mr. 
Bacon,) the hazardous nature of the present 
crisis. A course of events is advancing upon us, 
which, I fear no human power can control; and 
in what it will terminate certainly no human 
foresight can tell. But this crisis is not to be 
evaded by tampering with it, nor by obstinate ad- 
herence to the system which is the origin of this 
excitement. Let this scheme of coercion be ab- 
dicated—if it be necessary, go to war—let Gov- 
ernment designate the nation with whom we are 
to fight, show the justice and policy of hostilities, 
and bring the resources of the nation into ope- 
ration. . i 

But I conjure gentlemen not to sport with the 
present state of things.. I know there does exist 
in the majority. of this House, an honest mistake 
concerning the sentiments of the people in the 
Eastern States. It is thought that discontent with 
the embargo arises solely from party opposition. 
Let me assure gentlemen the case is far otherwise. 
On this account have I spoken; gentlemen think 
that the hope of a session in May will give con- 
tent to that people. Be assured it will not; they 
have too deep and universal an interest in this 
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subject to be deluded into a postponement of the | the question. The first man who suggested the 
consideration -of their Constitutional rights. ‘If idea to me was a gentleman who was disposed 
Congress rise without limiting the embargo, they | not to sit it out. And what is this mighty charge 
will not have reason to expect its repeal in May, | which the gentleman has made? That the bill 
nor will they act on that expectation. When the; was passed through the House at one session. I 
session in-May-arrives, there will be nothing to | deny it, sir. The bill had been before you many 
choose between but the old alternatives, embargo | days. It was discussed one entire day in Com- 
or-war ; and an attempt will be made to continue | mittee of the Whole, and recommitted. The 
the present system: six months longer. Now, I| amendments reported by the select committee 
do not believe it is within the physical power of | lay on the table at least three days; and the ques- 
New England to endure it for that period. tion would not then have been taken but for the 
` Mr. D. R. Witttams said he rose to make a determination of the opponents of the bill that 
few observations in relation to his individual] the question should not be taken. I speak what 
conduct on the subject of the supplementary em- | every gentleman must be sensible is true. And 
bargo law, as the gentleman had said that his | yet, sir, the nation is to be told that its dearest 
rights, and through him the rights of the people, | rights were violated by passing through a bill at 
had been violated. The gentlemen seemed to! one session. You know, Mr. Speaker, that such 
charge the majority of the House, (said Mr. W..,).| is not the fact; that the bill had been under dis- , 
and me as one of that majority, as having had an | cussion several days, and the subject of it for 
understanding out of doors that we would pass the | many weeks. It is still more strange that these 
pill through at one session. [Mr. Quincy said | sort of objections should come from a quarter of 
that be had not considered the gentleman as one | the House which believes that the interest of the 
of the majority.] Iam very glad that the gen- | nation would be promoted by the adoption of the 
tleman exempts me; but in justice to the majo- | parliamentary practice. No gentleman opened 
rity with whom I acted, I fecl myself compelled | his lips to discuss the provisions of the bill where 
to make a few remarks. That gentleman ought | they ought to have been discussed, in Committee 
to be the last mai in this House to make the ac- | of the Whole. The passage of it in one session 
cusation which he has made- The gentleman} is made such a monstrous bugbear, when not 
himself has commenced the custom of introduc- | one syllable was said against it in Committee of 
ing private conversations before you, Mr. Speaker, | the Whole! There was a propriety—I may say 
and therefore I may be permitted to refer to them. | an imperious necessity that the bill should be 
The gentleman did a few days ago, at the fire- | passed as expeditiously as possible, resulting from 
side, advocate the English parliamentary mode|the circumstance that in none of the preceding 
of proceeding; and declared that we must adopt | supplementary acts was there a provision requir- 
the plan of fixing a day for taking the question, | ing certain vessels sailing coastwise to give bond. 
and sitting it out. Now, sir, when the gentleman | ‘The omission, though glaring, was not perceived 
advocates that practice, how can he say that his | when the last supplementary bill passed. If you 
rights are injured? So far as I know anything | will call upon the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
about that question, I do believe that there was | wili inform you that we were losing from twenty 
no understanding. If you will cast your mind į to thirty vessels a week in consequence of this 
back to the day previous to the day’s session re- | single loophole. This was an imperious reason 
ferred to, a celebrated motion of a gentleman | why the House should act on the subject imme- 
from Vermont (Mr. CHITTENDEN) to repeal the diately; and when the House met that morning 
embargo laws was moved for, and it was agreed | there was no disposition to force a question on it 
to take it up. When we got into a Committee | had not gentlemen in the opposition prepared 
of the Whole, sir, we could not do anything; we | themselves for a long session. Why, sir, the 
were compelled to dissolve the Committee; we | night before, when the Committee of the Whole | 
could not keep a quorum to do the thing which | on the celebrated resolution of a gentleman from 
we had taken the yeas and nays seven different | Vermont was broken up for want of a quorum, 
times to get at. What next,sir? Did not gen-| as I was going home, I met some of the gentle- 
tlemen on the opposite side come here the next | men in the minority coming back— What, (said 
day with a perfect willingness to sit out the ques- one,) have you adjourned? we have been home, 
tion. Inever heard a whisper of sitting out the | and bracing up ; we have had plenty of good wine, 
question till that kind of conduct was adopted | and were going back to sit you out.” And now, 
which was calculated to teach the majority how | forsooth, the gentlemen accuse us of precipi- 
to act. Gentlemen in the minority all went to | tation! 

dinner, leaving one gentleman behind them to} Mr. J. Œ. Jacxson said he rose to notice some 
call for the yeas and nays and make motions till | of the observations made by the gentleman from 
they came back. They really forced us to it,sir.| Massachusetts to-day, which were calculated to 
They made their preparations ; and accordingly | do away the highly reprehensible remarks he 
they had everything here necessary to support made on yesterday. Yet notwithstanding the 
them through this fiery trial. They had all the | avowed object, he had indulged himself in fur- 
good things of this life brought here for their | ther animadversions, and added to that feeling 
suppers. When that course of proceeding was | which had been so unjustifiably excited. The 
adopted, there was a kind of instantaneous deter- | gentleman commenced by asking whether the 
mination of the majority of the House to take | ground which he occupied was solid; whether it 
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would bear the scrutinizing eye of reflection. 
And what was his ground, sir? It was this: that 
the House had acted under a deception, touching 
the motives of the Administration in recommend- 
ing the embargo. Sir, I answer, that the ground 
is not solid; it is a quagmire,in which every 
plunge he makes sinks him still deeper, until he 
is swallowed up with ignominy, exciting no com- 
passion for his fate; and yet he complains of the 
severity of the style with which his remarks were 
treated. Sir, it was proper that so infamous a 
charge, coming from a quarter like that, where 
submission to everything, and resistance to no- 
thing is characteristic, should be repelled in the 
way it was; it was too gross a censure, too flagi- 
tious a libel to pass with impunity, notwithstand- 
ing it was uttered in this sanctuary, whose secu- 
„rity the gentleman has carefully availed himself 
of, and which he interposes as a shield to his das- 
tardly attacks. We were imposed upon, he al- 
leges, touching the motives of Administration, 
and were instrumental in deceiving the people; 
and yet, toolsand sycophants that weare, he will 
not rest until he drags us before the nation, and 
exposes us to ils vengeance. When to all this 
abuse it is added, that we are caught in the toils 
of a narrow policy which we persist in from mere 
shame—that we wanted to frighten Mr, Rose— 
cast ourselves into the arms of Bonaparte—join 
the coalition against England. When such ac- 
cusations are made here, and gentlemen feel 
wounded at the unjust imputations, I ask, sir, 
ought they not to inflict a little wholesome chas- 
tisement on the author by casting the foul charges 
back.in the teeth of him who made them ? If any 
gentleman thinks it no insult to be accused of 
political imposture, avowing ostensible motives 
inconsistent with the real ones, I am proud to dif- 
fer from him. I have this morning endeavored 
to show that the charges were false, and whether 
I have succeeded or not I am willing to leave to 
others; I heartily join in the appeal to their de- 
cision. But the gentleman says, the “bearing” 
of bis argument was not noticed by any one ex- 
cept his colleague. The answer of his honorable 
colleague was confined exclusively to the ten- 
dency of such revolutionizing, heart-burning ap- 
peals to the people, having for their object hostile 
opposition to the laws enacted by this Govern- 
ment. Thus, sir, by this confession his motives 
are exposed to the world, for that was the “ bear- 
ing” which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bacon) so eloquently noticed. The gentle- 
man talked of “ Billingsgate;” and pray, sir, if it 
does not consist in abusing the President of the 
United States under the privileges of this House, 
accusing him of duplicity, political perfidy, and 
falsehood, in what does it consist? The gentle- 
man himself indulged in an “ale-house slang,” 
derogatory to the dignity of this House; for the 
Executive of this nation, as such, is entitled to 
respect, and it is scandalous here, covered by the 
canopy of the Constitution, to assail his reputa- 
tion, accuse, try, condemn, and execute itin one 
breath. But the gentleman says he shrinks not 
from comparison with any one. Sir, most cer- 


tainly he can lose nothing on comparison with 
any man; notwithstanding he would gain much 
by comparing him with a gentleman. He has 
made attacks on the Executive and this House 
which I have endeavored to prove were ùn- 
founded. A formal deliberate preconcerted speech 
of two hours length was made by the member, 
predicated solely on the basis that this House had 
been deceived themselves, and had deceived the 
people, and were attempting still further to prac- 
tise deception. Can the reputation of a man 
who does these things in times like this, in times 
of great and accumulating peril, be injured by 
anything that can be added to what himself has 
said? think not. The member says the sting 
of his remark is truth. Itis that that wounds, 
and, because of it, he feels pity for us. Sir, I do 
not even feel pity for him. I feel contempt, sheer 
contempt, and nothing more. His remarks have 
no sting, sit; they cannot wound... The shafts of 
his malice are blunt; they will not penetrate ; 
they fall harmless at the feet of those against 
whom they are pointed; they are steeped in false- 
hood; they bave no sting; there is no truth in 
them. We have been accused of raising a cry 
of war—talking about going to war—and, that 
all is imposture; and the liberty of replying to 
such charges is denied us. Sir, we are bound to 
support the Constitution; and are told that, re- 
gardless of our oaths, we violate it by raising an 
army to provide places for our partisans, or to 
put down our opponents by intimidation; and, 
in the next breath, we are entreated to avoid pas- 
sion. And is this no cause of anger? A great 
complaint is made by him at the passing of the 
last embargo law ai one sitting. And for this, 
the people are to be excited. We are now in the 
third month of the session, and on every question 
except motions to adjourn, that admit not of de- 
bate, the embargo system has been thrust into dis- 
cussion. “Embargo” bas been bandied from one 
side of the House to the other, to and fro, until 
every gentleman was tired of the game; and be- 
cause we did not eke out a few weeks more in 
talking, another ery is raised. Sir, I heard the 
member from Massachusetts, a few days before 
the law passed, observe in private conversation— 
for it seems to be in order now to refer to it—that 
we could not get on with business unless we 
adopted the rule in the British Parliament, of dis- 
cussing subjects on the day fixed for them, and 
deciding them that night; and, from other re- 
marks then made by him, I did, indeed, believe 
he was an American in heart and. sentiment. 
But I was much mistaken, sir. When I see 
Members sounding false alarms of danger, for 
the purpose of promotiog seditious oppositions, 
inflammatory resolutions, legislative excitements, 
and open rebellion, and while driving in this 
wicked career, covering themselves with the 
mantle of the fair fame of our beloved Wasu- 
InGron—prostituting all his patriotism, and his 
virtues, to the vile purposes of their aggrandize- 
ment, lam struck with wonder and astonishment. 
When I mark their course,and remember the sal- 
utary advice of his excellent valedictory—from 
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which I will read some extracts—the enormity of 
their crime, and their -barefaced effrontery, be- 
come more conspicuous. I wish I dared trespass 
upon the patience of the House by reading the 
whole, for it is peculiarly applicable to the times: 


“The unity of government which constitutes you 
one people, is, also, now dear to you. Itis justly so, 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquillity at home, 
your peace abroad; of your safety, of your prosperity, 
of that very liberty which you so highly prize. But, 
as it is easy to foresee that from different causes, and 
from different quarters, much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the con- 
viction of this truth; as this is the point in your po- 
litical fortress against which the batteries of internal 
and external enemies will be most constantly and ac- 
tively, though often covertly and insidiously directed, 
it is of infinite moment that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national union to 
your collective and individual happiness; that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable at- 
tachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as the Palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety; discountenancing whoever may sug- 
gest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be aban- 
doned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts.” 


I can almost imagine that I see the shade of 
this hero, indignantly frowning on that attempt 
which is so much deprecated by him. 


“The name of American, which belongs to you, in 
your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits, and poli- 
tical principles. You have in a common cause fought 
and triumphed together; the independence and liberty 
you possess are the work of joint councils, and joint 
efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

“ But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to 
your interest. Here every portion of country finds the 
most commanding motives for carefully guarding and 
preserving the union of the whole. 

«“ The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal laws of a common Gov- 
ernment, finds, in the productions of the latter, great 
additional resources of maritime and commercial enter- 
prise and precious materials of manufacturing industry. 
The South, in the same intercourse, benefitting by the 
agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow and its 
commerce expand. Turning partly into its own chan- 
nels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular 
navigation invigorated; and while it contributes, in 
different ways, to nourish and increase the general 
mass of the national navigation, it looks forward to 
the protection of a maritime strength, to which itself 
is unequally adapted, The East; in a like intercourse 
with the West, already finds, and in the progressive 
improvement of interior communications, by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable vent for the 
commodities which it brings from abroad, or manufac- 
tures at home. The West derives from the East sup- 


plies requisite to its growth and comfort: And what 
is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of ne- 
cessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable out- 
lets for its own productions to the weight, influence, 
and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side 
of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community 
of interest as one nation. Any other tenure by which 
the West can hold this essential: advantage, whether 
derived from its own separate strength, or from an 
apostate and unnatural connexion with any foreign 
Power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

“Tn this sense it is, that your Union ought to be 
considered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the 
love of the one ought to endear to you the preserva- 
tion of the other.” 

The Union is threatened with a separation. 
The handbills struck off and circulated through- 
out New England are calculated for that purpose. 
Indeed so daring have the faction become, that in 
New York, or Philadelphia, a handbill was posted 
up advising—" The Potomac the boundary—the 
Negro States by themselves !” 

“These considerations speak a persuasive language 
to every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the 
continuance of the Union as a primary object of patri- 
otic desire. Is there a doubt whether a common Gov- 
ernment can embrace so large a sphere? Let expe- 
rience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such 
a case, were criminal. We are authorized to hope that 
a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respective subdivisions, 
will afford a happy issue of the experiment. It is well 
worth a fair and full experiment. With such power- 
ful and obvious motives to union, affecting all parts of 
our country, while experience shall not have demon- 
strated its impracticability, there will always be reason 
to distrust the patriotism of those who in any quarter 
may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

“In contemplating the causes which may disturb 
our Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that 
any ground should have been furnished for character- 
izing parties by geographical discriminations—North- 
ern and Southern—Atlantic and Western; whence 
designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. 
One of the expedients of party to acquire influence, 
within particular districts, is to misrepresent the opin- 
ions and aims of other districts. You cannot shield 
yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentations— 
they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection.” 


Have you not seen an attempt made by a Sen- 
ator of the United States, (Mr. PickertnG,) ina 
public letter addressed to the Legislature of his 
State, to impress the idea that the Southern peo- 
ple are inimical to commerce? 

“ To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a 
Government for the whole is indispensable. No alli- 
ances, however strict, between the parts, can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably experience the 
infractions and interruptions which all alliances in all 
times have experienced. Sensible of this momentous 
truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by the 
adoption of a Constitution and Government better cal- 
culated than your former for an intimate union, and for 
the efficacious management of your common concerns. 
This Government—the offspring of our own choice; 
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The door is opened in Boston, sir, otherwise the 
appeal of a foreign Power would not'have found 
its way there. Why wasitsent there? Because 
it is the focus of faction, and from thence the fire- 
brands of discord will be scattered into every quar- 
ter-of the country. The speeches of the member 
will hold the match.to the combustible materials 
which have been heaped up there, and the heart- 
felt satisfaction will be his, that he put the torch 
to the pile which is to consume the Constitution 
of this Union. ; . 

The whole of this excellent letter of the vene- 
rated WASHINGTON comes directly in contact with 
the course now pursued. Unfounded jealousies 
are excited, false insinuations are made against 
the Government, and yet, the men pursuing this 
holy vocation profess to be treading in the foot- 
steps of Wasutneton ! Repeal the embargo, they 
ery, and trade. As to national honor, itis buta 
name—an empty sound. The love of country 
does not warm their bosoms. Liberty—and at the 
sound of liberty the blood beats high in the veins 
of every virtuous American—has no charms for 
them. Gold is the god they worship, and they 
would wallow in the mire of debasement to ex- 
tract one grain from its filthy sands. The remarks 
of such men as the member from Massachusetts 
deserve that all the thunders of this nation’s wrath 
should burst upon their heads. They should be 
riven by the lightnings of public indignation, and 
be blasted forever. 

Mr. G. W. Campsete said that it was with 
some embarrassment he rose to address the House 
on this occasion; as the duty he awed to himself 
and to his country would impel him to notice 
some remarks made by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Quincy) calculated to excite sen- 
sations which ought not to be indulged in this 
House, and to extort replies that may encroach on 
that decorum which ought to be observed on this 
floor, ought not to be violated even in the pres- 
ence of this respectable audience ;—remarks, said 
he, which are not founded on facts, or supported 
by any sound argument, which ‘must be the effu- 
sion of a disordered brain, or malignant heart, 
which admit of no serious investigation, and do 
not merit and cannot receive any other reply 
than a direct and positive denial, accompanied 
with that contempt which such misrepresentations 
justly deserve. The gentleman told you, when 
he had found some explanation of what he had 
said necessary, that he had not alluded to particu- 
lar facts, but meant to bring together a group of 
motives, by which he conceived the Administra- 
tion and the majority of this House, as I under- 
stood him, tobe governed. This group of motives 
must be the gentleman’s own impressions, and not 
being derived from facts, as he admits, must be 
considered as the offspring either of ignorance, or 
what is more probable, of a deliberate and mali- 


uninfluenced and unawed; adopted upon full investi- 
gation and mature deliberation; completely free, in its 
principles; in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy; and containing, within itself, a 
provision for its own amendment—has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Respect for its au- 
thority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental max- 
ims of true liberty. : The basis of our political system 
is, the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But, the Constitution 
which. at any time exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly ob- 
ligatory upon all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish government, presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established 
government.” Š 

The majority must govern; sir, or there is ań 
end of Republican Government in this country ; 
and despotism, ander the garb of monarchy, or 
whatever other name it may assume, will occupy 
its stead. 

« All obstructions to the execution of the laws’’—let 
the member and his Massachusetts Legislature take this 
to themselves —“ all obstructions to the execution of the 
laws; all combinations and associations, under what- 
ever plausible character, with the real design to direct, 
control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of 
this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. They 
serve to organize faction; to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force; to put in the place of the delegated 
will of the nation the will of a party—often a small, but 
artful and enterprising minority of the community— 
and, according to the alternate triumphs of different par- 
ties, to make the public Administration the mirror of 
the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, 
rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, 
digested by common councils, and modified by mutual 
interests. 

“ However combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely in the course of time and things to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and 
unprincipléd men will be enabled to subvert the power 
of the people, and to usurp for themselves the reins of 
government—destroying, afterwards, the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

“ Towards the preservation of your Government, and 
‘the permanency: of your present happy state, it is re- 
quisite, not only that you steadily discountenance irre- 
gular oppositions to’ its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however specious the pretext. 

“ T have already intimated to you the danger of par- 
ties in the State, with particular reference to the found- 
ing of them on geographical discriminations. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, and warn you, 
in the most solemn manner, against the baneful effects 
of the spirit of party, generally. It serves always to 
distract the public councils, and enfeeble the public 
Administration. It agitates the community with ill- 


founded jealousies and false alarms: kindles the ani- | " : 
mosity of one part against another; foments, occasion- | ©10US preconcerted plan to usher forth those mis- 


ally, riot and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign representations, knowing them to be without 
influence and corruption, which find a facilitated access foundation, at this critical moment, for the express 
to the Government itself, through the channels of party | purpose of deluding the public mind. . Take the 
passions. Thus, the policy and the will of one coun- gentleman on his own ground and this must be 
try are subjected to the policy and will of another.” the conclusion. He did not allude to facts, and 
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yet he pretends to, give the motives by which 


Government and the majority are actuated. He 


says the majority have acted under a deception— 
the Administration had other motives than those 
avowed. . He advances no proof to support these 
assertions. The result must, therefore, be such 
as has.been stated—a deliberate scheme to mis- 
lead the public opinion on those subjects—to make 
an impression abroad that the majority of this 
House have been guided in their proceedings like 
automatons—that they are not governed by their 
own judgments, and do not act from the convic- 
tions. of their own minds, but are directed by 
some invisible hand, some unseen influence, which, 
though alluded to, he dare not name. These are 
in substance the infamous and unfounded insinu- 
ations made by that gentleman. I care not how 
he may attempt to envelop them in dubious lan- 
guage, or attempt to fritter them away by ex- 
planations. The turpitude of heart that produced 
them, remains the same. Ifthe gentleman had 
come forward openly, and told this House that 
the members composing the majority had no sen- 
timents of their own; that possibly they do not 
mean to destroy their country (as he. has been 
pleased to admit) but are made to doso by the direc- 
tion, of some other controlling power, I should 
then think he might have some claim to candor, 
that possibly he believed what he said, and was 
ready to hazard not only his reputation; but also 
his feelings (if indeed he has any, of which I now 
entertain some doubt) and even his person in 
what he had asserted. [Mr. Quincy wished to 
explain.] [wish no explanation from the gen- 
tleman, said Mr. C., after what he has already 
said, and the frequent samples of explanations he 
has heretofore given. There is no other member 
in the House, sir, to whom I would not concede 
the floor for the purpose-of explanation ; but there 
is a point beyond which, so long as I have a seat 
in this House, I will not suffer my feelings to be 
injured, nor my motives to be impeached with 
impunity. 

I did, sir, not hear all the. remarks made by the 
gentleman on yesterday, and I shall only notice 
such of those as I did hear, as he seemed to con- 
sider of most importance, in order to add my evi- 
dence to what has already been said by others on 
this subject, to show that they are destitute of the 
slightest foundation in fact. It would not be 
difficult to prove, from circumstances, that they 
ate a fabrication of misrepresentations, prepared 
at this moment for the express purpose of influ- 
encing certain elections whichare to take place dur- 
ing the ensuing spring, in the quarter from which 
that gentleman comes. Hence he thinks, in order 
to cover his own views, he will be the first to ery 
out “the object of the majority is to influence 
these elections.” But the gentleman’s veil is too 
thin, it cannot conceal his designs; they are dis- 
tinctly seen. through it. The object is, at the 
hazard of everything, to deceive and mislead the 
honest part of society in that quarter, to promote 
the views. of a certain faction or party there, who 
are evidently sworn enemies to the Government 


of this country—-who are connected directly or! 


indirectly with a foreign Power, that of Great 
Britain, and who use every means in their power 
to support her interest and increase her influence 
in this country, at the hazard and expense of the 
dearest rights and best interests of this nation. 
That such a party exists cannot now be doubted 
(and the gentleman from Massachusetts resides 
in the midst of it) who consider their fate inti- 
mately connected with that of Great Britain— 
who seem to have congenial sympathies with her 
—feel her success as their glory, and would con- 
sider her fall as their destruction—who use all 
the means in their power to excite her to a perse- 
verance in her destructive measures against this 
country, and prevent her, if possible, from yield- 
ing or accommodating existing differences with 
your Government—who become desperate in pro- 
portion as the prospect of accommodation seems 
to approach, and represent to her in the strongest 
colors, their dangersin such an event—that if she 
settles her differences with you at at this time, 
without making you first yield to her terms, they, 
as her party in this country, sink into obscurity 
and contempt forever. Hence their desperate 
exertions to convince Great Britain that this 
country cannot long persevere in her present 
measures. Proofs could be adduced to support 
this statement, that must produce conviction in 
every discerning mind. I shall instance one fact, 
which of itself is conclusive on this point. The 
late publication of the famous letter from Mr. 
Canning to Mr. Pinkney. This insidious pro- 
duction, which has been substantially contradict- 
ed by Mr. Pinkney’s answer, was ushered into the 
public prints by that faction, for the purpose of 
making false impressions on the minds of the 
American people, favorable to the views of Great 


Britain. And yet, sir, we are told by the gentleman, 


that the members of this House were blustering 
and scolding about the letter of a British Minister. 
[Mr. Quincy said he did not refer to that letter.] 
fam certainly willing, said Mr. C., that the gen- 


‘tleman should deny what he said, though I wish 


for no explanation from him. I certainly under- 
stood him as referring to this letter. [Mr. Quincy 
said he alluded to another letter.] I will, said 
Mr. C., state the gentleman’s words, and the 
House will judge whether this was not the very 
letter he alluded to, however he may chose now 
to change the reference. He said “that this 
House was scolding and blustering about a letter 
of the British Minister.” The letter now in ques- 
tion had a few days ago been laid before this 
House, and some spirited animadversions were 
made upon it by several members; no other letter 
of a British Minister had been noticed in the 
House, to my knowledge, for some time; to my 
mind, therefore, the inference was inevitable, that 
this was the letter alluded to. And how the gen- 
tleman could introduce or mean any other is to 
me incomprehensible. However, the fact of the 
letter having been published is the same, whether 
he alluded to it or not, and will equally answer 
my purpose. It was an official letter, and must 
have been obtained either from the British Min- 
ister or from your own Government. Itis known 
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to every one it was not obtained from the latter; 
it must, therefore, have been furnished by the 
former.. It was first published in Boston, accom- 
panied by comments calculated to inflame the 
minds of the American people against their own 
Government, at a time when our public affairs 
were in the most critical situation. This single 
fact is sufficient to prove the existence of this 
party, and their connexion with, and anxious 
desire to. support the views of the British Cabinet. 
Jt may be proper, sir, that I should state here, 
that in speaking of this faction or party, who are 
a disgrace to the American character, I do not 
mean to include all those called Federalists. No, 
sir, there are many of them for whom I have the 
highest respect, believing them real friends to 
their country. There are many members in this 
House for whose character I entertain the highest 


esteem, from a conviction that they act from pure 


motives; but there are some who do not come 
within this description. : 

But, sir, to return fora moment to the gentle- 
man’s remarks. He told you this House passed 
the embargo law under a deception, as to the 
motives that induced the measure to be recom- 
mended tothe Executive, This old and hackneyed 
charge, already refuted and contradicted time after 
time, I did not expect would again be brought 
before the House. But itis now renewed, though 
destitute of the slightest foundation, for the ex- 
press purpose of giving a new impulse to misrep- 
resentations, in the quarter from which that gen- 
tleman comes. There is no man can with truth 
deny, that when the embargo law was passed, 
this House had all the information on the subject 
the Government possessed, and could not, there- 
fore, act under a deception. The motives alleged 
for its passage were the real motives, and there is 
nota single fact. can be adduced to show that there 
was any other object in view than those avowed. 
It was adopted first asa measure of precaution 
to save our property and seamen. It was relied 
On Fo asa coercive. measure, in regard to the 
belligerents, go far as depriving them of our sup- 
plies. would operate in that way, and was so sta- 
ted by many members on this floor during the 
passage of the. law, but was not considered as a 
hostile measure: and the belligerents had no right 
to view it in that light, as we have an undoubted 
right to.regulate our own commerce or abandon 
it altogether, without giving just cause of war to 
any nation. How.the gentieman, therefore, with- 
out the shadow of proof, could bring forward such 
serious charges, is more than extraordinary ; and 
indeed it does appear to argue a degree of arro- 
gance little becoming the character of an honora- 
ble member of the National Legislature, to assert, 
as has been done, that a large majority of Con- 
gress have acted under a deception, have been 
led as it were blindfold, to give their assent to 
the measures that have been adopted for more 
than a year; as if no one had penetration enough 
to perceive the real motives that guided our coun- 
ceils but this gentleman alone.. This opinion he 
will- probably be permitted to enjoy, without a 
Single rival on earth. 


You are next told by the same gentleman, that 
the object of the majority in laying the. em- 
bargo by a law unlimited ia its duration, was to. 
vest the whole power of regulating commerce in 
the hands ofthe President; and he says, if it was 
intended to coerce, to reach the vitals of Great 
Britain, it was proper to do so. On this latter 
point indeed, the gentleman seems to feel very 
sensibly; to be tremblingly alive to the slightest 
pressure that. may be. made.on his innocent and 
unoffending friend, Great Britain; as if, when 
you coerced her, you pressed on his interest in the 
tenderest point; and when you “reached her 
vitals.” you touched his heart’s blood. It was, 
therefore, wrong, in his opinion, to adopt any 
measure that would bear hard on her interest. 
This doctrine may suit the people that gentleman 
represents, those called the Essex Junto, but it 
will not be relished by the great body of the 
American people. No, sir, they will hear it with 
that indignation it so justly merits. A very slight 
attention to facts will show the majority had no 
such object in view in laying the embargo, as 
that so untruly ascribed to them by the gentle- 
man, of placing the whole power in the hands of 
the Executive. The first: proposition made by 
the majority was to lay the embargo, by a joint 
resolution, as had formerly been done, which 
would, it is presumed, have left the power in the 
two Houses to rescind it at pleasure. This mode 
was opposed by the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, by that gentleman and his political 
friends; and to accommodate those opposed to 
this mode, a law was substituted in its place. 
This proves that the majority had no disposition 
whatever to vest the power in the hands of the 
President, and that this charge, like many others, 
is without the slightest foundation in truth. 

But the gentleman says that he formerly urged 
an argument. against the constitutionality of the 
embargo laws, viz: “ that you cannot repeal them 
t without the consent of the President, if there be 
‘twelve members of the Senate against such re- 
‘peal—that is, that the President and twelve 
‘ members“ the Senate may prevent their re- 
t peal”—which argument, he says, has not been 
answered. I believe, sir, it has not been even 
noticed, much less answered, and it would still 
remain unnoticed by ‘me, if the gentleman did 
not seem to attach so much importance to it, that 
possibly some might conclade that there was some 
weight in the objection. Idid not, sir, indeed 
suppose that any gentleman, however conceited 
he might feel, could seriously think that the mem- 
bers of this House were obliged to answer, and 
enter into a logical discussion of every guibble, 
however silly, he might choose to start. Thear- 
gument deemed.so important by the gentleman 
has not been urged, or even mentioned, so far as 
I recollect, by any other of his own party. It has 
not been thought worthy of notice by the news- 
papers of the same party. It has, therefore, justly 
been considered by the majority as not meriting 
an answer, and passed in silence, as many other 
unmeaning quibbles from the same quarter, dub- 
bed with the name of arguments, have been. 
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Every man of ordinary understanding, and pos- 


sessed of any information; must know, that the 


embargo law is on the’same footing in regard to 
its repeal, with every other law. You cannot 
repeal or pass any law without the assent of the 
President, unless two-thirds of both Houses con- 
cur. The same objection, therefore, made to the 
embargo law being unlimited in itsduration. would 
equally apply to every other law that it might be 
thought any event-would ever render expedient to 
repéal. According to the gentleman’s doctrine, 
all your laws ought to be limited in their dura- 
tion, lest the President, or two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate, would not agree to repeal them. This ab- 
surdity, to which the gentleman’s argument would 
lead, was seen’ by every one who examined the 
subject, and an answer was therefore considered 
totally superfluous. But, sir, what foundation is 
there for all this jealousy with regard to the Presi- 
dent’s giving his assent to an act repealing the 
embargo laws? Is there any part of his conduct 
hitherto calevlated to induce a belief that he 
would refuse his approbation to an act passed by 
both Houses of Congress? Is it candid or liberal 
at this time-to argue, because he has the power to 
refuse his assent, that he would, on such occasion, 
exercise that’ power, when he never bas, during 
the whole course of his Administration. now near 
a close, in any one instance, done so? Does it 
not prove the weakness of the cause which gen- 
tlemen advocate; the wretched shifts to which 
they are put for what they call arguments; and 
the futility, and even absurdity, of the objections 
they make? It certainly does; and further, tends 
strongly to prove, that there is some object at the 
bottom of all this different from those avowed; 
it seems to cry aloud, “there is something rotten 
in the state of Denmark.” 

Another charge is brought forward, sir, which 
would be a very serious one if true, that when 
the army of six thousand men was authorized to 
be raised, your Administration did not design 
them to fight foreign nations, but your own citi- 
zens, that they were intended only to enforce the 
embargo, though thecontrary wasavoWed. There 
is something in this charge so insidious, and I 
might add, so base and malignant, that it must be 
considered as springing from the same disorgan- 
izing and malicious disposition which actuates 
that party, or rather faction, to which I have 
already alluded; and stimulates them to issue 
forth one false statement after another in con- 
tinued succession, in order to keep up the publie 
delusion in that quarter, and effect, at the expense 
of truth and every principle of justice, their elec- 
tioneering purposes. These attempts hitherto, 
there is reason to believe, were likely to fail. 
The publication of official documents and State 
papers, from time to time, refuted their misrepre- 
sentations, and were likely to confound all their 
exertions to mislead the people, who began to see 
clearly that their Government was not affected 
by any foreign influence; that they acted solely 
with a single view to the interests of their own 
country. Opposed by truths too powerful to resist, 
the-party resort to this as the forlorn hope, as the 


last desperate effort, to support their nefarious 
schemes. When the national councils were mak- 
ing preparations to resist foreign aggressions of 
every kind, from whatever nation they might pro- 
ceed, there were no means left them to carry on 
their system of delusion, but to tell the people, 
(in the very face of the clearest proofs to the con- 
trary,) those preparations are not made against 
your enemies, but against yourselves. Thischarge 
must be too absurd to gain credit with any man 
whose mind has not been already poisoned against 
the trath. There is séarcely a child in the na- 
tion, who can read, possessed of so little sense 
and information as to believe it. There is no 
doubt the Government would use all the proper 
means in their power to preserve peace with for- 
eign nations, if it could be done consistent with 
the interest and honor of this country.” They 
ean have no wish for war. But, at the present 
crisis, it is certainly necessary to be prepared for 
it, in case it should become inevitable. For this 
purpose, those troops were authorized to be raised 
to resist foreign aggression, not to enforce the em- 
bargo. The idea of using them to enforce the 
embargo laws—though it would have been a 
proper object—could not, at the time, have been 
entertained by any one. It was not then supposed 
there was any portion of the American people so 
corrupt, so totally lost to all sense of the duty they 
owe the nation, as to evade, much less openly 
oppose, the execution of the laws of the Union. 
It could not, therefore, have been thought neces- 
sary to provide for such a case. The assertion is 
indeed so destitute of the slightest foundation, 
that it would be surprising, if anything from that 
quarter could now surprise us, that it should be 
uttered on this floor. 

But what reason does the gentleman assign for 
entertaining this opinion—one as extraordinary 
as it is futile. He says no Federalists areappointed 
to offices in this new army, and therefore he con- 
cludes, that their only object is to enforce the 
embargo. Though the statement as to appoint- 
ments is not true in fact to the extent asserted, 
yet, if it were, how could it prove the gentleman’s 
position? Did he mean to insinuate that all the 
Federalists would oppose the execution of the 
embargo laws during the time they remained in 
force, and on that account are not to be trusted as 
officers? I trust he did not; and I presume such 
is not the fact. I have reason to believe that there 
are many Federalists, who, though opposed to 
these laws, would aid in carrying them into com- 
plete execution so long as they continue to be the 
laws of the Union. Or, did the gentleman wish 
to be understood as saying that there were none 
but Federalists who could be intrusted to fight 
foreign nations? Hardy as that gentleman ap- 
pears to be, and vain of his own importance, he 
could scarcely, I presume, utter such a sentiment 
without blushing. But, sir, could he suppose the 
Government would appoint the apologists of Brit- 
ish outrage and aggression to defend their coun- 
try against her armies? Certainly he could not, 
and the nation would not sanetion such conduct. 
But the gentleman intimates that this House 
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might have acted under honest motives, but the: 
Administration did not mean to make war with 
foreign nations. Need he be told that the Exec- 
utive cannot make war; that Congress alone is 
competent to declare it? Surely, I presume, he 
“need not. And with what pretext, therefore, can 
he bring this charge against the President? The 
only object must be to cover himself from the 
imputation of charging the several members of 
this House, directly, with acting from improper 
motives, which charge, in fact, he does make in- 
directly. Many on this floor have declared, if 
the belligerents would not do us justice, they were 
- determined to. meet war with all its calamities, 
and that, inva very short time, rather than sub- 
mit to their unjust edicts. The gentleman asserts 
that the majority are determined not to go to war. 
This is charging them with duplicity, with being 
actuated by motives different from those they 
avow. Such charge is unfounded and illiberal, 
and so far as it was intended to apply to me, is 
totally untrue, and one which, out of the sanctu- 
ary of these walls, neither that gentleman nor any 
other should make with impunity. 

But it is farther said, you have not spirit en- 
ough to fit out your small navy. Here we have 
a proof of what that gentleman means by spirit. 
He estimates it in proportion to the amount of 
money youappropriate. This itseems with him is 
the only test of true spirit, With regard to what 
most other men would call spirit, I presume, the 
gentleman may satisfy himself on a proper occa- 
sion, that almost any one of the minority posses- 
ses a sufficient degree of it to meet any demand 
he may make—though they will not contend 
with him on the score of that kind of spirit, 
which consists alone in appropriating money 
for unnecessary and useless purposes. Mr. Lyon 
wished to interrupt Mr. CAMPBELL, apparently 
for.the purpose of calling him to order.] Sir, 
said Mr. CampBELt, there are certain persons who 
are entirely too low to be noticed, and are there- 
fore secure. The remark in régard to not fitting 
out the whole Navy, when properly understood, 
has no weight or tendency whatever to prove the 
charge, that the majority have no intention to go 
to war, should the interest of their country re- 
quire it.. Those of the majority who opposed fit- 
ting out the whole Navy, did so because they 
were of opinion it would not constitute any sub- 
stantial or efficient means of defending the coun- 
try or annoying an enemy. They did not think 
a navy ought to be relied on for protection or 
offence. They therefore considered the large ap- 
propriation of money necessary for fitting out the 
whole Navy asa useless waste of our resources, 
which would add little or nothing to our security, 
or means of actual resistance, and which resour- 
ces ought to be applied to other objects better cal- 
culated to prepare the nation, for both defensive 
and offensive measures, should the occasion re- 
quire them, It was not therefore in any point of 
view -an evidence of their indisposition to meet 
war, or make it if necessary, but related solely to 
the means by which they conceived it could 
most effectually be carried on. 


jects he and his friends would have in view, 


Another ground is equally futile and destitute 
of foundation. He asks, when you have reduced 
your resources, and destroyed your revenue, will 
you goto war? He must have forgotten, that in 
the very breath before he-had complained, because 
you did not expend millions on the Navy; now 
he says you have exhausted your resources. This 
is proof of the gentleman’s consistency. But I 
might call on him to show a single instance in 
which, during the present Administration, the re- 
sources of the nation have been tinnecessarily laid 
out—he could point out none—on the contrary, 
they have been husbanded by them most care- 
fully, aod, in consequence of their economical 
management,.there is at this time more money in 
your Treasury, than ever there has been atany pre- 
ceding period. On the first of this month there 
was in the Treasury sixteen million of dollars, 
which is amply sufficient to meet all expendi- 
turesauthorized for the present year, and stillleave 
a considerable balance in the Treasury to meet 
those of the ensuing year, together with the 
amount of revenue that shall during that period 
be received. Hence it is manifest, this allegation 
of your having exhausted your resources, is desti- 
tute of the slightest foundation in fact. 

There was another remark made by that gentle- 
man, which is only noticed because it shows a de- 
gree of assumed self-importance, and even inso- 
lence, which would hardly be expected from any 
gentleman, even though he affected to be the hero 
of the Essex Junto: With a kind of pantomimical 
exhibition, which is often performed on this floor, 
(I presume for our amusement,) he observed, ef 
cannot suffer any longer, the ery of war to, go 
abroad.” How, sir, did he suppose he could pre- 
vent it? Could he imagine even fora moment, 
in the midst of all his apparent mental delirium, 
that he had any control over the members com- 
posing the majority of this House? Such re- 
marks can. only expose the extreme weakness, or 
arrogance of those who make them, and will be 
treated by all who hear them with that indignant 
contempt which they so justly merit. Pursuing 
the same course of misrepresentation, it is further 
said, that this bill is a continuation of the system 
of deception of the Administration, intended to 
operate on the elections in the Spring. I must 
conclude, (which I regret very much to be under 
the necessity of doing,) there is more corruption 
and turpitude in the part of the country from 
which that gentleman comes, than in any with 
which I have ever been acquainted, He must 
in this instance judge of others by himself; for, as 
he adduces no facts to support his assertion, he 
must speak from a knowledge of what would, in 
similar circumstances, be his own views, and 
those of his political friends. There is no other 
ground upon which to account for this assertion— 
unless indeed you ascribe it to motives still more 
base, if possible. He produces no proofsto support 
bis allegation; he must therefore, draw his infer- 
ences from analogy. He determines what ob- 
and 
what course they would pursue in a similar case 3 
and very sagaciously concludes, the majority of 
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this House are actuated. by like motives, 
| 


would. act accordingly.. In this conclusion he 
has been egregiously. mistaken. There is not, I 
trust, among the majority, a single individual ac- 
tuated by such unworthy motives; they have no 
other objects in view but those they avow—the 
charge-is a hase and unfounded slander, for which 
its author, if rules of decorum were duly regarded, 
would justly merit and receive the decided and 
publie censure of this House. This course must 
and soon will be resorted to, aud can alone prevent 
the necessity of replying to remarks, which are 
disgusting in the highest degree to every one who 
hears them—it alone will prevent introducing on 
this floor the language of Billingsgate, or the 
courtly style of the oyster bench, as has been done 
by the same gentleman. He observed the lan- 
guage used by some gentlemen who answered 
him, resembled that of Billingsgate, and that he 
never sat down with fishermen, or took degrees 
at an oyster bench. If he has not yet, sir, taken 
his degrees, I have no doubt, he soon will receive 
that honor, with universal consent—for he cer- 
tainly has been a very apt scholar, and must have 
made great proficiency in the acquisition of their 
sentiments, as well as their language. He has 
given proofs of it on this floor, exceeding any- 
thing of the kind ever before produced ina re- 
spectable deliberative body. He said you could 
not kick the majority of this House into war! 
This language is too disgraceful to merit notice— 
in the manner it was applied, it is below the style 
of a common alehouse, and will fix a stain on the 
character of itsauthor, which all the evasions and 
hypocritical explanations to which he may resort 
cannot remove for years to come. 

But, sir, we cannot help inquiring what has at 
this time produced all these unfounded charges ? 
And we are impelled to conclude, they are the re- 
sult of a preconcerted plan, as has been’ already 
noticed, to continue the delusion in the public 
opinion to the Eastward, so as to influence the en- 
suing elections in that quarter. On their success 
in this effort rest all the hopes of the party. In 
the late elections, with the aid of intrigue and 
misrepresentations, they succeeded beyond the 
general expectations, and far beyond their own. 
Since that time a nurnber of the false statements 
which supported their cause have been completely 
refuted by the publication of official documents— 
they seem to consider their cause as likely to be 
desperate—they can no longer persuade the peo- 
ple, that.the embargo was intended asa war mea- 
sure—that your councils are guided by French 
influence—that you are willing to submit to all 
foreign aggressions, and that the embargo was to 
be permanent. All these absurd tales have had 
their round, and are now no longer believed by 
any man of sense. The last struggle, the forlorn 
hope now, is to persuade the people you are not 
serious, you are not in earnest in your prepara- 
tions to defend their rights and avenge their 
wrongs. They hope by impressing on their 
minds this barefaced falsehood, to be able still to 
lead them in the paths of error—they tremble for 
the fate of their paxty—they perceive clearly that 


Great Britain is pressed severely by the embargo, 
and is likely to discover her error in giving credit 
to the false statements she received from them re- 
specting the people of this country,and in all pro- 
bability is on the very point of accommodating 
her differences with your Government. In this 
they see a death-blow to the existence of the party 
in this country,and they use every means in their 
power to prevent such event. Hence their un- 
remitted exertions to excite domestic disturb- 
ances, insurrections, and rebellion in the Eastern 
States, with the hope thereby to commit the peo- 
ple decisively on their side of the question, and 
particularly to persuade Great Britain she has a 
strong party here on her side, and thereby induce 
her to persevere in her aggressions, and prevent 
her from doing justice to this country. With her 
they are willing to rise or fall, and they know 
should our differences with foreign nations be ad- 
justed without disgracing our country, they vanish 
forever as a party. Such means pursued to effect 
such objects, will draw down on their authors the 
just indignation of the American people; charges 
so serious, and atthe same time so groundless, 
made against the Representatives of the nation at 
this important crisis, ought to be exposed and re- 
pelled by every member of the majority on this 
floor—and as one, I deem it my duty to pronounce 
them, in the face of this nation and of the world, 
so far as they were intended to apply to me, to be 
slanderous and malicious falsehoods. 

Mr. Garpenier said he would not have again 
spoken in support of the bill; but, he said, the 
freedom of debate had been violated in the House. 
A gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy) 
had exercised a Constitutional privilege in ex- 
pressing his sentiments; and he had been an- 
swered in a manner calculated to wound his feel- 
ings as much as language could do it. He con- 
sidered the purport of such language to-be either, 
that a man must submit to disgrace, or an appeal 
to cold iron. [He was twice called to order by 
Mr. Fisk; the Speaker decided each time that 
it was improper to refer to personal combat.] 
Mr. G. expressed his horror of the use of abusive 
language. He said that, although the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Quincy) came from a 
country where the term cowardice was not known, 
yet it was equally disgraceful to resort to a cer- 
tain mode of resenting injuries practised in other 
States. He hoped irritating language would, in 
future, be dropped. 

Mr. Quincy said he should not have again 
risen in this debate, did not the observations of 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. GaRDENIER) 
in a manner compel some explanation, The in- 
terest he has been pleased to express on account 
of the language which has been addressed to me, 
said Mr, Q., is very natural to a gentleman in his 
situation, and entitles him to my gratitude. But 
the course of my education has inculeated other 
sentiments, and instilled different feelings. Ihave 
been taught that the just pride of life is only at- 
tained by acquiring real honor among honorable 
men; and that this can only be effected by an 
undeviating course of public and private conduct, 
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directed by sound principle, and terminating, 
when its marks and limits are fully understood, 
in a fulfillment of duty. Such a course I have 
attempted to pursue in this debate, though it has 
been my lot to be mistaken or misrepresented by 
almost. every gentleman who has undertaken to 
reply to me. Towards neither of those who have 
seen fit to resort to such opprobrious language can 
I feel any resentment; they are welcome to all 
the advantages they can derive from it. 

It is my fortune—perhaps in the opinion of some 
itis my misfortune, to represent, not only a great, 
a wise, a powerful, an intelligent, but what, in 
that country, is valued more than ali, a religious 
people. Gentlemen very well understand, when 
they use terms in debate to which the customs of 
this part of the country admit of but one species 
of reply, that such a resort is altogether prohibit- 
ed by the sentiment of that part to which I belong. 
They know that, so far from being honor, it is 
a disgrace, in my country, to. avenge wrongs of 
words in the way which is here, in a manner ne- 
cessary; and that a successful issue, in such a 
mode of vengeance, would there terminate the 
‘hopes, as well of political as of private honor of 
any man who, at my period of life, should adupt 
it. And Ishall not, in order to gain the tempo- 
rary applause of men whom I cannot respect, for- 
feit the esteem of those whose good opinion is, in 
this life, the most precious reward. Thisis my 
situation; I am sent here by such constituents to 
support their interests and maintain their rights, 
according to my apprehension of them. My duty 
in these respects I shall fulfil; nor shall I be de- 
terred from performing it, by the asperities or the 
violence of any friends of the present, or any fu- 
ture Executive, of any, or all the royal cousins. 

My argument, such as it was, will be laid, I 
trust, fairly before the people; whether I have 
passed the boundary of parliamentary duty or de- 
corum I cheerfully refer to their judgment. The 
observations made in reply have been one tissue 
of mistakes. I ought to have interrupted each 
gentleman at least twenty times; but if gentle- 
men cannot, or will not, understand the bearing 
of an argument, it does not become me to be per- 
petually correcting them. Ifthey insist upon dress- 
ing up, in their own way, their rag-babies, and 
will shake and beat them about for their own 
amusement, it is not for me to interfere. Cer- 
tainly, I do believe with the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Garpenipr,) that the privileges of 
this House have been violated. The ground which 
I took was perfectly parliamentary—Il openly 
disclaimed, in the outset, all personalities; I can- 
vassed only public men, and attempted to reason 
concerning their intentions from their public con- 
‘duct alone. With respect to the motives of this 
House in passing the embargo, what I said upon 
that point was expressly stated as being, not in- 
tended to criminate, or even direetly to attribute, 
but only asa mere recapitulation of all the mo- 
tives which had ever been suggested as existing ; 
and this was done solely to support my main ar- 
gument, that none of these did include those mo- 
‘tives which, as I undertook to show, did operate 


t 


urged shall be before the public, the correctness 
of this statement will be apparent. This is not 
“explaining away,” sir. Gentlemen will not take 
the trouble to understand the bearing of an argu- 
ment; they sit and note down some independent 
sentence which strikes their ear; they seize upon 
scraps which are, perhaps, only subsidiary or il- 
lustrative to the general scope of the reasoning; 
on these they fix, and these they rend, as though 
they had in their grasp the substance of what 
was urged. f 

However, it was not my intention to enter even 
thus far into additional elucidations of this kind. 
Knowing the solid ground on which I stand, I 
have little solicitude concerning the effect of the 
observations of these gentlemen; the force of their 
weapon, if it have any, will only be felt in its re- 


coil on themselves; for I have this great consola- 
tion, in tbe certainty, that, where I am known, 


nothing those gentlemen can say will injure me; 


and also in the further belief, that the effect will 


not be greater where they are known. 


No other amendment being offered to the bill, 
it was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
The bill being brought in engrossed, a motion 
was made that the same be read the third time 
to-morrow: and the question being put thereupon, 
it passed in the negative. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Smizig, that 
the bill be now read the third time: and the 
question being taken thereupon, it was resolved 
in the affirmative. ` 

The said bill was, accordingly, read the thirå 
time: Whereupon, Mr. SPEAKER stated the ques- 
tion from the Chair, that the same do pass? And, 
the question being taken, it was resolved in the 
affirmative—yeas 80, nays 26, as follows : 


Yzas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., Ezekiel 
Bacon, William W. Bibb, John Blake, jr., Adam Boyd, 


John Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph 


Calhoun, Epaphroditus Champion, John Clopton, Or- 
chard Cook, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah 


Deane, Joseph Desha, William Ely, John W. Eppes, 


William Findley, James Fisk, Barent Gardenier, Fran- 
cis Gardner, Thomas Gholson, jr., Charles Goldsbo- 


rough, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John Har- 


ris, William Helms, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, Philip 
B. Key, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Joseph 
Lewis, jr., John Love, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, 
William McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Mont- 
gomery, jr., John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jona- 
than O. Mosely, Gurdon 8. Mumford, Roger Nelson, 
Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicho- 
las, Timothy Pitkin, įr., John Porter, Jobn Pugh, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Dennis 
Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, Henry South- 
ard, Clement Storer, Samuel Taggart, John Taylor, 
James I. Van Allen, Archibald Van Horn, Robert 
Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, Nathan 
Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, Thos. 
Blount, Martin Chittenden, Matthew Cley, John Dav- 
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con, Josiah Quincy; John Randolph, John Rowan, 
James Sloan, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, 


Lewis B. Sturges, Benjamin Tallmadge, Abram Trigg, | 


Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van 
Dyke, Jesse Wharton, and David R. Williams. 
Adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, January 23. 


“Mr. Macon, from the managers appointed on 
the part of this House to attend a conference with 
the Senate on the subject-matter of the amend- 
ments depending between the two Houses to the 
bill, entitled “An act authorizing the appoint- 
ment and employment of an additional number 
of navy officers, seamen, and marines,” reported 
that they had met the managers on the part of 
the Senate, and conferred freely on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses; but come to no 
agreement thereupon. 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, presented .a bill respecting execu- 
tions for small: debts in. the- county of Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia; which was read 
twiceand committed toa Committee ofthe Whole 
on. Wednesday next. 

Mr. Homes, from the Committee of Claims, 
presented a bill for the relief of Isaac Briggs; 
which was read twice and committed to.a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. 
` Mr. Fisk, from the committee appointed the 
fifteenth of November last, presented a bill for 
altering the times and places for holding the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States within the District 
of Vermont; which was read twice and commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER presented to the Housea petition, 
in the French ‘language, from sundry inhabitants 
of Soussignes, in the Territory of Michigan, pray- 
ing that such measures may be adopted, as Con- 
gress in their wisdom may deem proper, for caus- 
ing a number of copies of the laws of the United 
States, particularly such of the said laws as relate 
to the Michigan Territory, to be printed in the 
French language, for the convenience and bene- 
fit of the petitioners, and other inhabitants of that 
Territory. Referred to Mr. Warton, Mr. Mum- 
Forn, and Mr. Key; to examime and report their 
opinion thereupon to the House. 

Mr. Jerman Morrow, from the Committee 
on the Public Lands, presented a bill concerning 
claims to lands in the Mississippi Territory, grant- 
ed by the British Government of West Florida; 
which was read twice and committed toa Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Thursday next. 

ADDITIONAL MILITARY FORCE. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the bill providing for the increase of the Mil- 
itary Establishment. The bill contemplates the 
raising of 50,000 volunteers. 

On the motion of Mr. Netson, the first blank 
was so filled as to limit the term of service to 
two years. 


after some observations in opposition to the bill, 
from Mr. Mixnor, the question on engrossing the 
bill for a third reading. was. taken by yeas and 
nays and carried—yeas 72, nays 45, as follows: 

Yxras—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. 
Bibb, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, 
John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, Wil- 
liam Butler, Joseph Calhoun, John Clopton, Orchard 
Cook, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, 
Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, 
William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, 
Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. 
Green, William Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, John G. Jack- 
son, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, ‘Thomas 
Kenan, John Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, 
William McCreery, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. 
Moore, Thos. Moore, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mum- 
ford, Roger Nelson, Thos. Newbold, Thomas Newton, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, 
Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, Den- 
nis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John 
Smith, Henry Southard, Peter Swart, John Taylor, 
Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, 
Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 

Naxs—Joseph Barker, William Blackledge, Epa- 
phroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Matthew 
Clay, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Daven- 
port, jun., Jas. Elliot, William Ely, James M. Garnett, 
Charles Goldsborough, Edwin Gray, John Harris, John 
Heister, William Hoge, Daniel Isley, Richard Jack- 
son Robert Jenkins, Joseph Lewis, jun., Matthew 
Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, William Milnor, Daniel 
Montgomery, jun., Jonathan O. Mosely, Timothy Pit- 
kin, jun., Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, Samuel Riker, 
John Rowan, John Russell, James Sloan, Samuel 
Smith, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John 
Thompson, Jabez Upham, Nicholas Van Dyke, Kil- 
lian K. Van Rensselaer, Jesse Wharton, Robert 
Whitehill, and David R. Williams. 
|. On the motion that the bill be ordered for a 
third reading to-morrow. 

Mr. D. R. Wituiams wished that it might be 
postponed until the course which was to be pur- 
sued should be determined. He alluded to a dec- 
laration that was made some days since by Mr. 
Bacon, that he would bring forward a motion for 
the repeal of the embargo, at a certain period. 
Mr. W. wished to have the question settled before 
this additional force should be voted. 

Mr. Netson could not consent to a postpone- 
ment. He thought the country ought to be put 
into an immediate state of defence, and it would 
be unwise to repeal the embargo until that was 
done. He apprehended no danger to the liberties 
of the people from the increased force of the Uni- 
ted States. From what he had seen of the mi- 
litia, he did not believe them sufficiently discip- 
lined to be so immediately effective. 

Mr. Tatumapce thought the bill of more im- 
portance in respect to the interest of the people 
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than thegentleman from Mary 
seemed to imagine. 
should be ordered to a third reading on this day 
week, that gentlemen might have time to consider 
the bill in all its bearings. 

Mr. Bacon wished for an intermediate period. 
Hesaid he should not shrink from the duty which 
he had assigned. himself, in bringing forward a 
resolution for the repeal of the embargo at no dis- 
tant period. 

` Mr. Dessa moved that the bill be read a third 
time on Thursday next. 

Mr. D. R. WiLriams thought if war measures 
were resolved upon, the nation should know it. 
If war was the object of the present bill it was 
deceiving the people. 

Mr. NeLson made some remarks in support of 
the bill, and of a third reading to-morrow. 

Mr. Lyon wished the longest period named 
might prevail. He wanted even to look overa 
book of speeches, in which he found certain prin- 
ciples in direct hostility to the present bill main- 
tained by the gentleman who now fills the Chair 
and the celebrated personage who is at present at 
the head .of the Treasury.—He wanted to show 
the Republicans what they themselves had said 
upon the subject. He called these men time ser- 
vers, whose principles altered to suit the times. 

Mr. Niıcaoras supported the bill, not on the 
ground of its contemplating the raising of more 
militia or volunteers, but as an army of defence. 

Mr. Gardenier moved that the third reading 
of the bill should be postponed until the 22d of 
February next. Mr. G. took a wide view, ina 
speech of about an hour, of the affairs of the 
country, and of the present system of measures, 
and hoped that gentlemen, if they would not con- 
sent to go back, would at least consent to make 
a short pause, and allow time to have a complete 
knowledge of the’state of the nation before they 
should pass the present bill. , 

Mr. Macon replied at length to Mr. GARDE- 
NIER, defending the embargo and the other mea- 
sures of the Government. 

Mr. J. Q. Jackson also spoke at length in reply 
to Mr. GARDENIER. 


The question was then taken by yeas and nays; 
on the motion of Mr. GARDENIER, and lost—yeas 
16, nays 65, as follows: 


Ysas—Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, Barent Gardenier, William Hoge, Richard Jack- 
son, Robert Jenkins, Matthew Lyon, William Milnor, 
Jonathan O. Mosely, John Russell, James Sloan, Wil- 
liam Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Benjamin Tallmadge, 
Jabez Upham, and Archibald Van Horn. 

Naxs—Willis Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, David 
Bard, Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, Thomas 
Blount, John Boyle, William A. Burwell, William 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, John Clopton, Richard Cutts, 
John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, John W. 
_ Eppes, William Findley, Jas. Fisk, Meshack Frank- 
lin, Francis Gardner, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson 
Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, William Helms, James 
Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Jobn G. 
Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas 
Kenan, John Lambert, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Ma- 


land (Mr. NeLsoxn) | rion, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, John Mont- 
He therefore moved. that it | gomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah 


Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger 
Nelson, Thos. Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. 
Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, 
Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John 
Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, 
Henry Southard, Clement Storer, John Taylor, James 
I. Van Alen, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, and 
Alexander Wilson. 


- A motion was made by Mr. Tatimanas, that 
the said bill be read the time on Monday next: 
and the question being put thereupon, it passed 
in the negative. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Nexson, that 
the said bill be read the third time on Wednesday 
next: and the question being taken thereupon, it 
was resolved in the affirmative. 

And on motion, the House adjourned until to- 
morrow. 


Tuespay, January 24. 


The Speaxer laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, accompanied 
with a report of the Commissioners of the Navy 
Pension Fund, and sundry statements marked A, 
B, C, D, and E, prepared in pursuance of the 
“Act for the better government of the Navy of 
the United States; which were read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. Say presented a petition of the President 
and Managers of the Susquehanna and Tioga 
Turnpike Road Company, praying that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, for and on behalf of the 
United States, may be authorized to subscribe for 
such a number of shares of the stock of the said 
company, as to the wisdom of Congress shall seem 
meet.—Referred to the committee appointed, the 
eleventh of November last, on so much of the 
Message of the President of the United States at 
the commencement of the present session, as re- 
lates to the disposition of the surplusses of our 
revenue in the improvement of roads, canals, riy- 
ers, and education; to examine and report their 
opinion thereupon to the House. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An act to 
amend the act, entitled ‘An act establishing Cir- 
cuit Courts and abridging the jurisdiction of the 
District Courts of the districts of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Ohio :” also, a bill, entitled “An act 
making appropriations to complete the fortifica- 
tion, commenced for the security of the seaport 
towns and harbors of the United States, and to 
defray the expense of deepening and extending to 
the river Mississippi the canal of Carondelet ;” 
to which bills, respectively, they desire the con- 
currence of this House. The Senate adhere to 
their amendments to the bill, entitled “An act 
authorizing the appointment and employment of 
an additional number of navy officers, seamen, 
and marines,” to their disagreement to which this 
House hath insisted. 
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The House resolved itself intoa Committee of 
the Whole on the bill makiog appropriations to 
complete the fortifications commenced for the se- 
curity of the-seäport towns and harbors of the 
United States, and to defray the expense of deep- 
ening and extending to the river Mississippi the 
canal of Carondelet. 

Mr. BLount moved to fill the blank for the sum 
with $450,000, and read the following estimate of 
the sums necessary for completing the fortifica- 
tions in each State for the ensuing year: 

For the sevcral works at and near N. Orleans $26,000 


For do. in the State of Georgia - - - 60,000 
For do. in the State of South Carolina - - 380,000 
For do. in the State of North Carolina - - 16,000 
For do. in the State of Virginia - - - 28,000 
For do. in the State of Maryland - - - 15,000 
For do. in the State of Delaware - - - 18,000 
For do. in the State of Pennsylvania - - 5,000 
For do. in the State of New Jersey —- - 14,000 
For do. in the State of New York-  - - 165,000 
For do. in the State of Connecticut . - - 24,000 
For do. in the State of Rhode Island - . = 8,000 
For do. in the State of Massach’ts' and Maine 25,000 
For do. in the State of New Hampshire - 4,000 

“Total - ` - - - - $448,000 


The motion was agreed to, without a division. 

„Mr. Van Dyke moved to insert, at the end of 
the section which provides for completing the 
works already commenced, the words, “and for 
erecting such other fortifications as may be deemed 
necessary.”—Agreed to, without a division. 

Mr. Go_psporouan moved to strike out of the 
bill the words, “exclusive of the contemplated 
line of blocks and chains across the harbor of New 
York,” and insert a proviso that no part of the mo- 
ney appropriated by this bill should be employed 
in that mode of defence, and that the materials 
provided for it should be sold, and the proceeds of 
the sale be appropriated to other fortifications. 
This motion was opposed by Messrs. BURWELL 
and Biount, and afterwards withdrawn. 

A motion was made by Mr. Macon, to strike 
out the second section of the bill, (respecting the 
canal of Carondelet.) This motion was super- 
seded by a motion of Mr. Dana for the Commit- 
tee to rise, in order to recommit the bill; on which 
motion, a debate took place of two or three hours 
in length, turning principally on the question of 
thé propriety of that mode of defending New Or- 
leans. Motion to rise lost—47 to 40. “Motion to 
strike out the second section lost—55 to 40. 

The blank in the second section was filled with 
$25,000. 

Mr; Newron moved a new section, to author- 
ize the President of the United States to cause a 
survey of the land lying between the head of the 
Eastern branch of Elizabeth and Lynnhaven riv- 
ers, to ascertain the practicability of cutting acanal 
across.—Negatived, ayes 10, 

The Committee rose, and reported the bill as 
amended, which was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 


PREPARATION FOR WAR. 


Mr. Nicwotas said, that there never was a peri- 
od in any country which more required the union 
and exertion of all its citizens to extricate it from 
its difficulties, than the situation of this country 
required at the present time. The two most pow- 
erful nations of ‘the world, said he, are in a state 
of war against this country. Their aggressions 
against us have been continued for twelve months, 
whilst we have used every honorable means in 
our power to avoid war. I have repeatedly de- 
clared my determination never to submit to the 
wrongs received; that when the embargo failed, 
we must resort to the valor and patriotism of our 
citizens, Sir, we have too much reason to believe 
that the moment is at hand when nothing else can 
extricate us from our difficulties. My attention 
has been particularly called to the necessity of 
measures of the sort I am about to propose, from 
the opposition made to the preparation for war by 
gentlemen who rely mostly upon the embargo asa 
coercive measure, and declare, that as long as it 
continues, no preparation should be made with a 
view toa state of war. If the country remains 
in a situation unprepared to meet war, until the 
period when every man would be satisfied that 
the embargo ought to be raised, we shall be com- 
pelled to continue it six, eight, or ten months 
longer, till we can prepare for actual war. But, 
sir, in our preparations, mere defence should not 
be the sole object. We are the injured party in 
the contest, This state of things imposes upon 
us the necessity of being prepared to prosecute the 
war; because, if we seek redress for injury, the 
mere defence of the country will not answer the 
purpose ; and therefore there is the greater neces- 
sity for extensive preparation. After these ob- 
servations, Mr. N. offered the following resolution, 
which he moved to refer to a Committee of the 


Whole: 


Resolved, As the opinion of this House, that the Uni- 
ted States ought not to delay beyond the — day of 
to repeal the embargo laws, and to resume, main- 
tain, and defend the navigation of the high seas against 
any nation or nations having in force edicts, orders, or 
decrees, violating the lawful commerce and neutral 
rights of the United States. 


After a few observations from Mr. Dana, ex- 
pressive of a wish to see a whole system, and the 
object of the preparation for war precisely defined, 
expressing at the same time a desire to give the 
subject an early consideration, the resolution was 
made the order of the day for Monday next, in 
preference to to-day—53 to 45. 


Wepnespay, January 25. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, accompany- 
ing certain papers exhibiting the instructions 
which have been transmitted by him to the Col-, 
lectors of the Revenue and other officers of the 
United States, in relation to the act laying an 
embargo upon all ships and vessels in the ports 
and harbors of the United States, and the several 
acts supplementary thereto; also, the names and 
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places of residence of certain persons who have 
been detected in violating the embargo laws, pre- 
pared in pursuance of a resolution of this House 
of the fourteenth of November last. 

The said letter was read, and, together with 
the papers transmitted therewith, ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. BURWELL presented a memorial of the Pre- 
sident, Managers, and Company, of the Philadel- 
phia, Brandywine, and New London Turnpike 
Road, praying the aid and patronage of Congress, 
to enable the said company to open and complete 
a road from the city of Philadelphia, by Chadd’s 
Ford, on Brandywine, and New London Cross- 
Roads, to the line of the State of Pennsylvania, 
in a direction towards the city of Baltimore.—Re- 
ferred to the committee appointed the eleventh of 
November last, on so much of the Message from 
the President of the United ‘States, at the com- 
mencement of the present session, as‘relates to 
the disposition of the surplusses of our revenue in 
the improvement of roads, canals, rivers, and edu-. 
cation. 

On motion of Mr. Cropton, that a petition of 
sundry British merchants, and others, subjects of 
His Britannic Majesty, presented on the twenty- 
first of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and four, and praying “that the power and au- 
thority granted by law to the Federal Circuit 
Courts, may be extended to the trialand determi- 
nation of ‘ all causes arising under treaties, or to 
causes where an alien is a party, in which the mat- 
ter in dispute, exclusive of costs, is under the sum 
of five hundred dollars; er that such other tribu- 
nal may be established for the trial and determi- 
nation of the said causes as to the wisdom of, Con- 
gress shall seem meet,” be referred to the consid- 
eration of a select committee. 

Mr. C. stated that, in making this motion, he 


was far from having any desire that the prayer of 
the petition should be granted; on the contrary, 


AEE N A N 


he was very much opposed toit, but that he made 
the motion solely to comply with the solicitation 
of an agent of the petitioners, residing in the 
district he represented, who had earnestly re- 
quested him to call the subject into view, and 
endeavor to obtain a final decision by the House. 
Motion for reference lost—ayes 33. The petition 
was laid on the table. 


COLLECTORSHIP OF BOSTON. 


Mr. Quincy.—Mr. Speaker, I rise to perform a 
great duty; but one imperiously demanded, as I 
apprehend, by my station, and by the knowledge 
of facts which I have in possession. By the sec- 
ond section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, this House have “the sole power of impeach- 
ment.” 

This duty, always painful, it must perform, if 
occasion calls for it. And every member who 
has reason to believe that a high crime or misde- 
meanor has been committed, is bound to state 
that opinion to the House. and to move such an 
inquiry as the nature of the supposed offence 
demands. 

Of all the duties of the Executive Magistrate 


pect to substantiate: 
the port of Boston and Charlestown, ‘being a 
place of great trust and importance, and also of 
ample emolument, has been now for more ‘than 
two years, kept, in a manner, vacant, and ever 
since left in the condition of a sinecure, in the 
hands of the then incumbent, after the Executive 
had full information of the fact, for the purpose 
of keeping the said office in reserve for Henry 
Dearborn, long a member of the present Admin- 
istration, then and now Secretary of War. 

The facts I expect and am prepared to prove 
are: 

First. That, in November, 1806, Benjamin 
Lincoln, Esq., collector of that port, did write to 
the President of the United States, stating his 
infirmities and advanced years, and asking leave 
to resign at the end of that year. 

Second. That he did receive an answer from 
the President, in December following, expressing 
a high sense of his Revolutionary services, and 
requesting him to give him a little longer time to 
look out for a suitable character. to fill the said 
office, and limiting the time to the last of March. 
then following, viz: March, 1807, “ beyond which 
he assured him he should not be detained.” That 
General Lincoln, in reply, consented to continue 
until the last of the said March. 

Third. That no appointment in March was 
made, and that General Lincoln did, on the 30th, 
of September, 1807, write to the President stating 
his infirmities, and total inability to perform the 
duties of his office, and again requested to be re- 
lieved from his office, at farthest, by the end of 
that year; that to this he never received any 
answer. 

Fourth. That he has been continued through 
another year, without any reason assigned for 
such continuance, in a situation totally unable to 
perform any of its duties; so much so, that he 
a not been in the town of Boston since June 
ast. 

So far the facts are to be proved, as I have 
reason to believe, in a court of law. The next 
fact, I have no doubt, will be made out perfectly 
to the satisfaction of the House and nation. 

Fifth. That this office has been thus kept, in 
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effect vacant, for more than two years, for the 
purpose of gratifying a favorite of the Executive, 
Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War, by that ap- 
pointment, and that for him it-has been, in this 
manner, reserved. 

T need not use any arguments to show that 
these facts, if they be proved, constitute, to say 
the least, a high misdemeanor, into which this 
House.ought to inquire, and to take such course 
thereupon as to its wisdom shall seem expedient, 
under the high duties imposed upon it by the 
Constitution. ey 

Iam instantly impelled to this duty by a para- 
graph in a paper, the National Intelligencer, of 
this day, which I now hold in my hand. In this 
paper, Major General Benjamin Lincoln, one of 
the chief glories of our Revolution—a hero, the 
halting victim of war—his body all seamed and 
scarred with wounds gotten in the cause of his 
country, now on the brink of the grave, his lau- 
relsnever yet tarnished; and though the aged 
root is descending into the tomb, yet their leaves 
upturn to the eye of a youthful green, and shed 
all around a celestial fragrance—This hero, the 
companion, the beloved friend of WASHINGTON, 
is.stigmatized as “a Federalist, whom the for- 
bearance of the Administration has long retained 
in office, in opposition to the wishes of a respect- 
able class of the community.” I have not lan- 
guage to express my indignation. And I am 
quickened to a duty which I had before made 
some preparation to perform. I therefore move 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before this House all,correspond- 
ences touching the offers to resign and the resignation 
‘of his office, by Benjamin Lincoln, Esq., late collector 
of the port of Boston and Charlestown. 

Resolved, That a committce be appointed to inquire 
into the causes which prevented the acceptance of the 
resignation of Benjamin Lincoln, late collector of the 
port of Boston and Charlestown, in the years 1806 
and 1807, and into the reasons which have occasioned 
a postponement of the appointment of a successor, and 
that they report the result of such inquiry to the 
House. 


The House agreed to consider the resolutions 
—-yeas 93, nays 24, as follows: 

Yxras—wWillis Alston, junior, Ezekiel Bacon, Wil- 
liam W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jun., 
Thomas Blount, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William 
A. Burwell, Joseph Calhoun, John Campbell, Epaph- 
roditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, John 
Davenport, jun., John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, 
John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Fran- 
cis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jr., 
Charles Goldsborough, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. 
Green, John Harris, John Heister, William Hoge, 
David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, 
Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, Joseph Lewis, junior, 
John Love, Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Robert 
Marion, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William 
Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jun., John Montgomery, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gur- 
don 8. Mumford, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicho- 


las, Timothy Pitkin, junior, John Porter, Josiah Quin- 
cy, John Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, Jacob 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, John 
Rowan, John Russell, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, 
James Sloan, John Smilie, John Sraith, Samuel Smith, 
Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, 
Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Sam- 
uel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Kil- 
lian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse 
Wharton, David R. Williams, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, Burwell Bassett, Adam Boyd, William Butler, 
Meshack Franklin, William Helms, John G. Jackson, 
Daniel Ilsley, Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, 
William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Roger Nelson, John Pugh, John Rhea of Tennessce, 
Lemuel Sawyer, Samuel Shaw, Dennis Smelt, Jede- 
diah K. Smith, Alexander Wilson, and Richard 
Winn. 

“Mr. Quincy moved that they should lie on the 
table -until to-morrow, and be printed. 

Mr. Guotson said, he hoped that they would 
neither lie on the table nor be printed. He ac- 
knowledged that the present attempt had excited 
his astonishment more than anything which had 
occurred during the session. He could scarcely 
credit his hearing, when a member rose and mov- 
ed to institute an inquiry with a view to impeach- 
ment on a subject like this. What was the 
charge ? Was it a charge of mal-administration ? 
Was it any charge which would authorize the 
course pursued? Was it alleged that the duties 
of ‘collector had not been faithfully performed ? 
Nothing of this had been urged. But the Presi- 
dent had not appointed a person to fill the office 
of collector. Mr. G. said that the late collector 
had only resigned within a day or two, and there 
had been, therefore, no vacancy to be filled. The 
former collector had an undoubted right to resign 
whenever he thought fit, and had not resigned. 
Why, then, this ridiculous proposition? If the 
collector had resigned, the President would have 
been compelled to fill the office, but this was not 
the fact. He hoped, therefore, the resolutions 
would receive an immediate rejection. 

Mr. BURWELL said he partook of the surprise 
of bis colleague at the resolutions just submitted. 
He knew of but one parallel to it, in the history 
of impeachments, and that would be found in 
Gulliver’s Travels, The recollection of gentle- 
men would save him the trouble of specifying 
the particulars of that case. The gentleman 
wanted an inquiry into the reason why the Pres- 
ident did not wish to accept the resignation of 
Mr. Lincoln. How would a committee of this 
House proceed in thisinquiry? They must either 
go to the President and ask him the motives of 
his conduet, or they must have some other mode 
of penetrating his motives. After the hand- 
some panegyrie of the gentleman on the late 
collector, Mr. B. asked how he could come for- 
ward and impeach the President for keeping in 
office a man whose merits transcended all descrip- 
tion? It appeared to him, from the speech of the 
gentleman, that he had been long in possession 
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of these facts. The paper of this morning cer- 
tainly could not have gone to Boston and return- 
ed since its publication. The gentleman must, 
therefore, have been previously possessed: of this 
information ; and why, if it was so very import- 
ant, had it not been previously brought forward ? 
As to the subject of this appointment being des- 
tined for any particular person, Mr. B. observed, 
that the President, if he had any such intention, 
certainly had not communicated it to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. The gentleman’s state- 
ment, in this respect, must therefore be mere in- 
ference and conjecture; and however the gentle- 
man’s passions had been influenced by a paragraph 
in a newspaper, his ideas thus excited could not 
have an influence on the judgment of those who 
were not under the same irritation. If the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts wished to conduct an 
inquiry to any result, he ought to show that the 
misconduct of the officer in question had produc- 
ed effects which ought to have compelled the 
President to remove him. If the gentleman 
would show that the revenue had been defrauded, 
or the laws evaded through negligence, or by 
his connivance, and that the President, having 
knowledge of such facts, had refused to remove 
him, there might be some ground for the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Love asked of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts when the late collector actually resigned, 
and whether the gentleman knew of any miscon- 
duct of the officer alluded to? If so, whether 
this had been within the knowledge of the Presi- 
dent of the United States ? 

Mr. Quincy said, whether it was or was notan 
offence to keep in an office, the salary of which 
is five thousand dollars a year, a man who had 
declared his inability to execute it, was for the 
House to determine. The charge which he made 
was simply this: that an officer had been com- 
pensated for doing no services, and kept ina sit- 
uation the duties of which he was unable to per- 
form. lt was an offence that so great an office as 
the collector of Boston should be kept in this 
position ; the United States paying to an individ- 
ual 5,000 dollars a year for inadequate services, 
contrary to the express wish of the gentleman 
himself, who, ever since June, had not been in the 
town of Boston; and, of consequence, the execu- 
tion of the duties of the office had been totally 
dependent on one individual, the deputy collector. 
You send a law on, said Mr. Q., to be executed, 
and by oneindividual. The deputy says he will 
not act; the collector is unable to act, and the 
consequence is, that the law is not executed. In 
answer to the question whether the country has 
suffered, I will state a fact; the deputy collector 
of that port hada right to resign his office to the 
collector; and, if the collector had been an effi 
cient man, there would have been no difficulty ; 
but, because he was not efficient, the law is notin 
a state of execution. I take this position, because 
the facts which I have stated can be proved. 
Whether the House will or will not agree to 
these resolutions, is no concern of mine; nor, if 
gentlemen choose to utter any abuse, do I regard 


it; I stand before this nation, and fear not to do 
my duty. 

Messrs. Jounson, W. Auston, D. R. WILLIAMS, 
Joun G. Jackson, Dana, McCreery, RHEA, 
Macon, Bras. SourHarD, Masters, Fisk, SLOAN, — 
Rowan, and Key, followed Mr. Quincy in debate, 
all of whom differed with Mr. Quincy as to the 
propriety of adopting the resolutions. The rea- 
sons -assigned by gentlemen were various, but 
generally to this effect: that it would be indecor- 
ous, if not beyond the power of this House, to 
call upon the President of the United States for 
his private correspondence with any individual, 
without doing which it would appear that none 
of the facts could be established ; that were the 
facts established, and the charges maintained, 
they constituted no crime or misdemeanor, and it 
was said by some gentlemen, no ground for repre- 
hension ; that, in constituting no crime or misde- 
meanor, it was not a matter coming within the 
cognizance of the House, or on which an impeach- 
ment cculd be grounded ; and being a-matter on 
which the House had no Constitutional power to 
act, it was alsoa matier into which it was not 
their province to inquire. 

Mr. Bacon said, that whatever might been his 
feelings on the subject-matter of these resolutions 
at the moment when they were first propounded to 
the House in so menacing a style by the honorable 
mover, yet, from the course of reflection which 
had since taken place in his mind, as wellas from 
a view of the reception which the resolutions 
had since met with on all sides of the House, 
the feelings which their extraordinary nature 
were at first calculated to excite, had in his 
bosom totally changed. He really thought that 
the gentleman, by the indiscreet course which 
he had taken on the occasion, had reduced him- 
self to a condition in which he was an object of 
sensations very different from those of resentment. 
For himself, he now harbored no other passions 
in relation to him than those of sympathy. It 
was now very evident that his ill advised zeal 
had led him into a labyrinth; where his own 
political friends could not consent to follow him. 
From the first moment when the proposition was 
submitted, he had not: entertained a doubt that 
such must be the result; he had too high an opin- 
ion of the honorable sentiment and correct prin- 
ciples which he must presume would ever govern 
a large portion of the minority of that House, to 
suppose that they would conduct otherwise. It 
was now clear that the mover of these resolutions 
having been for some time past plunging on from 
one degree of extravagance to another, had at 
last brought himself toa point where he must 
either stop, or travel by himself. 

What is really the sam and substance of this 
mighty accusation which is brought up as a sol- 
emn ground of impeachment against the Chief 
Magistrate of our country, even according to the 
genileman’s own showing? It is not even that 
he refused to receive the resignation of a public 
officer, because it is not until within a few days 
that it has been specifically tendered; this is a 
thing which is always within the power of that 
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officer to do, and whatever might be the inclina- | 


tion of the President, he could not refuse it. Itis 
only, then, that the President had persuaded the 
Collector of Boston to delay the period of his ac- 
tual resignation, and to continue in the occupa- 

- tion of -his office for a longer time than he was 
desirous of doing, in order that it might after- 
wards be conferred upon another person to whom 
it was not then convenient to receive it, or whose 
services were then needed in another capacity. 
Well, sir, allow all these facts, of which, however, 
as a public man I can know nothing, to be true in 
their full extent, what is there reprehensible in 
it? and who has been injured by the procedure ? 
Not General Lincoln certainly, for he had it in 
his power at any moment to retire by an actual 
resignation. It is not alleged that during the 
two vears for which the office is said to have been 
thus held, the public service has suffered, either 
by unfaithful or negligent performance of duties 
attached to it; this is not even pretended. But 
when pressed on this point, which the gentleman 
appeared to feel.fully the force of, he brings for- 
ward the circumstance of the present state of in- 
execution in which our laws are placed by Gen- 
eral Lincoln’s resignation, and that of his deputy, 
to prove that the public service hasin this way 
suffered, and adds that this state of things might 
have been prevented had General Lincoln’s place 
been early supplied. Now the same gentleman 
had long since told the House, that it was utterly 
out of the power of the Government to carry our 
laws into execution by any human means what- 
ever, and to-day we are told that this inexecution 
in the port of Boston is attributable to the want 
of an earlier appointment of a collector; it is for 
the gentleman to get along with these paradoxes, 
no one else can. But there is something in the 
circumstances of these sudden resignations, given 
in at a critical moment, which bespeak a precon- 
certed and systematic design to defeat the opera- 
tion of our laws, embarrass the Government, and 
prostrate the national honor at the feet of faction 
and anarchy. Another instance of the same cha- 
racter has just been mentioned by a gentleman 
from South Carolina, and is perhaps to be fol- 
lowed up by all your revenue officers of the same 
description of politics with the late Collector of 
Boston; and thus in a moment is the authority 
of our laws trodden down, and their obligations 
sported with, by men who have long been stand- 
ing evidences of the toleration and moderation of 
the Government, and who have lived upon its 
particular bounties; to me, sir,.conduct of this 
sort speaks a language which it is impossible to 
mistake, and excites emotions whichitis perhaps 
better to repress. 

Sir, the name of General Lincoln would not 
by me have been wantonly dragged into this de- 
bate, ñor should I have presumed to sport with 
any animadversions upon the conduct of a man 
venerable for his years, and respectable for his 
Revolutionary services and achievements, had he 
not have suffered himself, as is manifest from his 
own connivance at least, to have been ushered 
into this House, through the indiscreet zeal of 


his own unlucky friends, as the weapon by which 
they would annoy the Chief Magistrate of our 
country. Far be it from me to indulge in regard to 
such a character any reproachful epithets, or any 
language which the disparity of our age and 
standing would render indecorous and improper. 
But there are some circumstances growing out 
of the disclosure which has to-day been laid be- 
fore the House by my colleague, which it is im- 
possible to overlook, or to contemplate with en- 
tire apathy. ; 

What are the facts as stated by the gentle- 
man himself? That General Lincoln, though well 
known to have been utterly opposed to the present 
Chief Magistrate in his political sentiments and 
conduct, has through the liberality of the Govern- 
ment—perhaps no more than its justice—been 
permitted for these eight years past to continue 
in the possession of a most honorable and respon- 
sible office, and in the reception of its great emo- 
luments to the tune of five thousand dollars a 
year, and that in opposition to the wishes of the 
political friends of the Executive; and what ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s statement Is a still 
greater stretch of indulgence, that for nearly two 
years he has even been suffered to retain it as a 
sinecure, without the performance of its ordinary 
duties; and for all this liberality aad all this in- 
dulgence, what is the requital which that officer 
and his friends return to the Government? The 
one furnishes to the other that sort of evidence 
by which it is vainly hoped that this very indul- 
gence may be turned as a weapon against his 
benefactor, and be made the ground of a public 
accusation, As to this fact it is not possible I 
should be mistaken; for though it is not stated 
by my colleague that the evidence which he has 
adduced has been put into his hands by General 
Lincoln, yet it must be evident that the letters 
which passed on this subject between himself 
and the Executive, and which the gentleman 
states are in his hands, could only have been fur- 
nished, either directly or indirectly, by General 
Lincoln himself. What a picture does this state- 
ment present! A man who for a long period of 
years has lived upon the liberality of the Govern- 
ment; who, by the favors that he has been per- 
mitted to enjoy from the bounty of the nation, 
has amassed a liberal fortune, deserts its service 
and abandons his post at a most critical and im- 
portant moment, and then to avert from himself 
the public censure and indignation, turns and 
endeavors to wound the hand that has fed him, 
and raised him from penury and want to afflu- 
ence and ease! Throwing for a moment out of 
view the utter futility of the charges as they are 
attempted to be laid, there is something in the 
means by which they have been got up, that is 
too utterly revolting to every honorable sentiment 
of the heart to allow one to think of it with com- 
posure. The public feelings cannot with impu- 
nity be thus wantonly sported with, nor can the 
public indignation by any stratagems of this sort 


-be diverted from its proper object. It will fasten 


upon those. and those alone, who, by a precipitate 
and probably preconcerted abandonment of duty 
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at a critical moment, have suffered the Govern- 
ment of their country to be set at defiance, and 
the authority of the nation defeated and tram- 
pled upon. , 3 

In reply to the observation of various gentle- 
men against his proposition— 

Mr. Quincy observed that neither the asperity 
of his political opponents, nor the’ disagreement 
of his political friends, would change his mind 
on a subject which he had well considered. If 
he was in error concerning the charge, or rather 
allegation, which he had made, he was willing to 
stand before the nation alone in support of it. It 
gave him no sort of pain or anxiety. Mr. Q. 
replied to several incidental observations made 
by gentlemen in the course of the debate, but 
which are not noticed in the course of the pre- 
ceding sketch. In relation to the execution of 
the late embargo law, he said that the deputy 
collector had not. dared to execute the law, not 
from any insurrection or disobedience to the 
laws, but from a determination in the commu- 
nity to bring the laws of the United States, where 
he hoped the people of this country always would 
bring the laws, to the. decision of the judiciary. 
In particular cases, said Mr. Q., gentlemen whose 
vessels were loaded with property to the amount 
of perhaps eighty or ninety thousand dollars, 
were called upon by your laws either to give 
bond in six times the amount of the cargo, or to 
unload their vessels. They refuseto unload ; the 
collector breaks open the hatches and takes pos- 
session of the property ; and as soon as that is 
done, he must give bond in the State courts to 
the amount of $180,000, or double the amount of 
the property seized. This isa civil right of the 
citizen. The instant your officer begins to exe- 
cute that law, before one day is at an end, he 
will have been obliged to give bond in a million 
of dollars, or to have gone to jail. ‘The deputy 
collector, therefore, could not put at hazard the 
whole hopes of himself and his family by exe- 
cuting a law which brought him into such obvi- 
ous danger. Gentleman say that I admitted that 
this law might have been executed. That was 
not the bearing of my expression. It was, that 
if the law could have been executed, the head of 
the office, if an efficient man, would have been 

- competent to execute it; but not when that head 
isan individual who is absolutely from infirm- 
ity confined to his house, and almost to his bed. 
The misfortune is that there is not now a re- 
sponsible officer to execute your laws; and it is 
this which has led to the present motion. Mr. 
Q. said that, convinced that it was proper thai 
an inquiry should be made, notwithstanding gen- 
tlemen near him had asked him to withdraw his 
resolution, although alone he should wish a ques- 
tion to be taken on it. He denied that General 
Lincoln had been kept in office as a reward for 
his Revolutionary services; and, if it were so, 
the Executive had no right to gratify any man 
by a sinecure at the expense of the public inter- 
est. The facts which he had stated, if the House 
would go into a committee of inquiry, he could 
prove. He said he had not, as sugzested by his 


colleague, received his information from General 
Lincoln, and this was all that he would state on 
that point. Mr. Q. said his observations -had 
been attributed to a design to excite New Eng- 
land. He said New England was in a state of 
excitement under the operation of the embargo 
laws—laws which some of the wisest men and 
best patriots in the country deemed unconstitu- 
tional, and so-much so that they could not sub- 
mit to them. This was the general sentiment. 
Suppose it to be the case that this House should 
ever pass an unconstitutional law, what must be 
the course of the people? They could pursue 
no other mode than a Constitutional remon- 
strance; and if that failed, he said. they had no 
other resource than a Constitutional! resistance. 
He hoped that course would not be taken, be- 
cause he hoped the Government would see the 
evil of its ways, and the incorrectness of the 
principle on which it acted. He maintained the 
correctness of the ground that, when a law is 
passed by which in the opinion of the people 
their interests are entirely destroyed, the law 
could not be enforced. His motives being as he 
had stated them, he had wished to lay the subject 
before the nation. This House, he said, was the 
guardian of the rights of the citizens,and hada 
right to inquire into the manner in which offices 
were filled. And though he might be alone in 
this opinion, deeming it his duty to make the 
inquiry, he said he should not withdraw the 
motion. 

The question on the passage of the resolution 
(Mr. Quincy having withdrawn his motion that 
it lie on the table) was taken by yeas and nays— 
yeas 1, nays 117, as follows: ae 


Yra—Josiah Quincy. 

Nars—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, John 
Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, John Campbell, Epaphrodi- 
tus Champion, Matthew Clay, John Clopton; Orchard 
Cook, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, John Davenport, 
junior, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
Daniel M. Durell, William Ely, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Barent Gardenier, 
Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, 
junior, Charles Goldsborough, Peterson Goodwyn, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, Wil- 
liam Helms, William Hoge, James Holland, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Dan- 
iel Isley, John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M. 
Johnson, Walter Jones, James Kelly, Thomas Kenan, 
Philip B. Key, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
Joseph Lewis, junior, John Love, Matthew Lyon, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, Wil- 
liam McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, 
jun., John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
Timothy Pitkin, jun., John Porter, John Pugh, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacgb 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, John 
Rowan, John Russell, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Sea- 
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ver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis: Smelt, John 
Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith; Samuel Smith, 
Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, 
Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, 
George. M. Troup, Jabez Upham, James I. Van Alen, 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald 
Van Horn, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, David 
R: Williams, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and 
Richard Winn. 

. And so the said proposed resolutions were re- 
jected. è 


officers, seamen, and marines,” together with the 
amendments adhered to by the Senate to the said 
bill: Whereupon, a motion was made by Mr. 
Macon that the said bill, with the amendments, 
do lie on the table. And the question being put 
thereupon, it was resolved in the afirmative. 


CATAWBA AND WATEREE RIVERS. 


Mr. Manion, from the committee to whom 
was referred, on the fourteenth of November last, 
a petition of the company for opening the navi- 
gation of the Catawba and Wateree rivers, signed 
by J. F. Grimke, their President, made a report 
thereon; which was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 3 

The report is as follows: 

“That the President of said company, in behalf of 
himself and the rest of the proprietors, states, that the 
present stockholders, convinced of the great advan- 
tages that would result from removing the obstructions 
in the Wateree and Catawba rivers, did, several years 
ago, become proprietors of the original shares; that 
they have already expended considerable sums on the 
said rivers, and are annually expending more in the 
prosecution of the work; but, from the extent of the 
river, the number of obstructions, and the small asso- 
ciation of persons at present engaged in the under- 
taking, there is little prospect that they would be able, 
with their own resources, to remove the obstructions to 
navigation for many years to come. To aid them in 
the completion of their work, he prays that Congress 
would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase, for the use of the United States, all the vacant 
shares of the company, (which are about a moiety of 
the whole number,) or such part of them as Congress 
may deem expedient. 

« Although the committee are fully convinced that 
the improvement of the navigation of the said river 
would be of vast importance and utility to the inhabi- 
tants of a considerable portion of the States of North 
and South Carolina and Tennessee, who would there- 
by be enabled to transport the productions of their 
farms, by-inland navigation, to Charleston ; and that 
the armory and arsenal of the United States, estab- 
lished at Rocky Mount, on the Catawba river, would 
also be considerably benefitted by the opening of that 
rivers yet, from the present state of our finances, and 
the critical situation of our country in relation to for- 
eign Governments, they are of opinion that it would 
be unadvisable to apply any public money, at this 
time, to internal improvements of this kind. Under 
these impressions the committee recommend the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it is nexpedient to grant, at pres- 
ent, the prayer of the memorialists.” 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


On motion of Mr. NeLson, the House went 
intoa Committee of the Whole on the bill from 
the Senate, authorizing the President to man, 
arm, and equip for immediate service, all the 
public ships of war, vessels, and gunboats belong- 
ing to the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, the first section 
was so amended as to authorize the President to 
fit out only four of the frigates, the United States, 
the Essex, the John Adams, and the President, 
and to order them to stations upon the coast. 


Tuourspay, January 26. 

On motion of Mr. PornpEexTer, that the House 
do come to the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a Land Office for the sale of the lands of the 
United States east of the Red river, and west of the 
Mississippi, in the Territory of Orleans; and that they 
have leave to report thereon by bill, or otherwise. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of grant- 
ing the right of pre-emption, in certain cases, to ac- 
tual. settlers in the Territory of Orleans; and that 
they havs leave to report by bill, or otherwise. 

And the said proposed resolutions being read, 
a motion was made by Mr. Ranpotpu that the 
same do lie on the table. And the question being 
put thereupon, it was resolved in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. RANDOLPH, 

Ordered, That the committee appointed, the 
eleventh of November last, on so much of the 
Message from the President of the United States 
as relates to the disposition of the surplusses of 
our revenue in the improvement of roads, canals, 
rivers, and education, be discharged from the 
consideration of the petition and memorial of the 
President. and Managers of. the Susquehanna 
and Tioga Turnpike Road Company, and of the 
President, Managers, and Company, of the Phil- 
adelphia, Brandywine, and New London Turn- 
pike Road, presented to this House on the twen- 
ty-fourth and twenty-fifth instant, be discharged 
from ‘the consideration thereof; and that thesaid 
petition and memorial be referred to Mr. Say, 
Mr. Marion, Mr. Dana, Mr. Howarp, and Mr. 
Jepepian K.Smira; that they do examine the 
matter thereof, and report the same, with their 
opinion thereupon, to the House. 

Mr. Lewis, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, presented a bill respecting the 
Circuit and District Courts of the District of 
Columbia; which was read twice, and commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole on Monday 
next. 

Mr. Georce W. CAMPBELL, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, presented a bill making 
appropriations for the support of Government, 
during the year one thousand eight hundred and 
nine; which was read twice, and committed toa 
Committee of the Whole on Monday next. 

e The House proceeded to reconsider the bill, 
entitled “An act authorizing the appointment and 
employment of an additional number of navy 
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‘Some other amendments were proposed and 
agreed to; one of these limits the additional num- 
ber-of officers to eight hundred, and another au- 
tħorizes the employment of three thousand able 
bodied seamen, marines, and boys. e 

The Committee rose, and reported the biil 
with the amendments; which were agreed to by 
the House. Es , : 

On the motion of Mr. Basserr, the ‘title of 
the bill was altered, so as to read, “A bill author- 
izing the employment of an additional naval 
force.” 

Mr. D. R. Wittiams moved to amend the bill 
by adding the following clause: Provided, That 
this act shall not be construed to authorize the 
President to employ any greater number of. ves- 
sels than in his opinion the public service shall 
at any time demand. 

Mr. Ws object in moving this amendment 
was to leave it discretionary with the President 
to employ any of the vessels as long as the pub- 
lic service required them, and to avoid the prob- 
ability of incurring ‘an useless expense. It had 
been fashionable, during the session, to legislate 
upon probabilities; some provision ought there- 
fore to be made to discharge these vessels, should 
circumstances occur'to render their services un- 
necessary. 

_ Messrs. Guotson and Lyon spoke against the 
amendment. 

Mr. Coox was surprised that motions should 
be brought forward at this time to fatigue and 
tire the House out of the adoption of the bill, 
and made some remarks in opposition to the 
amendment., 

Mr. D. R. Wutuiams observed that, with all 
due deference to: the honorable member. from 
Massachusetts, he would move as many amend- 
mentsas he pleased, and at what time he pleased. 
He believed that the bill involved a question ma- 
terial to the vital interests of the nation. His 
colleague (Mr. TayLor) had said that this was 
not a time tò be obstinate or particular; but he 
thought of all periods this was one when every 
man ought to be'particular as far as regarded ex- 
penditures of money. Mr, W. hoped these were 
not intended. to enforce the embargo. If they 
were, he was: entirely off. From what ‘had oc- 
curred, he believed that this law could not now 
be effectually: maintained, and he was one of 
those who would be willing to repeal it at this 
time. He never could consent to thrust the law 
down the throats of the people of Masssachu- 
setts at the point of the bayonet; and as to the 
purposes of war, the English had one hundred 
vessels which could singly beat the whole of the 
frigates, or certainly any two of them. The 
reasons which he understood the managers on 
the part of the Senate had assigned for wishing 
the passage of this bill were three. The first of 
them was, that they wanted a pledge from this 
House that it was willing to come forward to de- 
fend the ‘nation. Another was, that these were 
necessary to aid the gunboats in their operations; 
and a third, that men could not be got to enlist 
for the service of the gunboats, and that to rem- 
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edy this evil, they might be enlisted to man the 
frigates, and afterwards transferred. He objected 
to these reasons in foto. As to the first of them, 
he expressed his-astonishment that a pledge should 
‘be required of. the House by the other branch of 
the Legislature, that it was willing to contribute 
towards the defence of the nation. In relation 
to the second reason, he considered it futile. He 
knew, indeéd, that’ Commodore Preble had said 
that aan! could not fight to advantage with- 
out the aid of a battery; but he conceived the 
land batteries were sufficient: To have batteries 
on land and frigates too, he believed every naval 
gentleman would consider as ridiculous, > When 
we first had frigates, it was said they were.74’s 
in disguise; that they would be a match for an 
hostile 74, or at any rate, a ship of 64-guns; now 
it appears that a ship of the largest description 
could beat two, probably four, of them. After 
this was ascertained, gunboats were built to act 
in co-operation with batteries on land; they were 
to do everything; to be much better than frigates; 
now it seems the gunboats are fit for nothing, 
unless they can be aided by these frigates; and 
after a while we shall be called upon to vote for 
74s to help them! Mr. W. could see nothing 
but endless waste in this system, if it was to be 
pursued. He had two objections to the third 
reason,“ that men could not be enlisted for the 
gunboats, and that they might be obtained for 
enlistments for the frigates,and then be trans- 
ferred.” The first objection was, that he did not 
believe the fact as represented; the second, that 
if it were true, he could not consent to the arti- 
fice of entrapping a free people in the way pro- 
posed: Mr. W. made some other observations 
in support of his amendment, and in opposition 
to the bill in its original form- | 

‘Mr. Netson did not, like his friend from South 
Carolina, (Mr. D: R. Wrutrams,) think this a 
time when men should be particular as:to èx- 
penditures of money. He was not for vesting 
this discretionary. power in the hands ‘of the 
President; not that he doubted the duty being 
faithfully discharged, but he thought it their duty 
not to throw the responsibility, of the House upon 
the President. Much too as he might respect 
the judgment of any President, he was not at all 
times willing. for. the House to give up their 


‘opinion to that officer. He asked of what use 


the frigates were in their present situation ? they 
were lying in the Potomac, a mere sinking fund. 
They had better be done without, if they were 
never to be called into actual service. He ac- 
knowledged that he believed it would be the bet- 
ter course, at the present time, to remove the em- 
bargo, and of consequence war must be substitu- 
ted, for he hoped there was not a creeping thing 
on the face of the earth that would think of sub- 
mission. In the event of war, letters of marque 
would be issued, and the frigates would be use- 
ful, not only as rallying points for our privateers, 
but in many other respects. 

Mr. Tayuor made a few remarks in support of 
the amendment of his colleague, (Mr. D. R. 
WIitaMs.) 
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Mr, W. Atston spoke some. minutes in oppo- 
: sition to the amendment. 

_ Mr. Coox again advocated the passage of the 
‘pill as it stood3and expressed his astonishment 
at the contradictory doctrines held forth by the 
supporters of the amendment, a 

Mr. Eppes stated that: he conceived this bill to 
be the.compromise offered by the Senate on the 

:subjeet which had been in agitation between the 
.two Houses, and he hoped the House would con- 
„sent to take this middle ground. He did not be- 
‘lieve that the vessels were intended to enforce 

` the embargo laws; nor did he fear that the New 
England States would rise in opposition to the 
Jaws. He would not, however, if the good of 
the country required it, shrink from the discharge 
of his duty in enforcing the laws, and he was 
sorry. to hear his friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Wictuams) declare that he was ready to 
give up the embargo, because a few factious indi- 
viduals and editors of Federal newspapers repre- 
sented it as impossible to be enforced. 

Mr. D. R. Wititams was sorry that he had 

` fallen under the censure of a gentleman standing 
so high as the gentleman. from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Coox) did; and oecupying so conspicuous 
a station. as`he did for his talents, learning, and 

‘eloquence! No other member would have stooped 
to such-humble game. One remark he would 
just make for his use, which was, that “to the 
jaundiced eye all things seem yellow.” 

Mr. Coox supposed that the gentleman from 
South Carolina must have a great opinion of his 
transcendant abilities, or he would not so often 
entertain the House with his speeches. The gen- 
tleman had resorted to personalities, which had 
not been provoked. The remarks which Mr. ©. 
had formerly made having been confined to prin- 
ciples, and. as the member from South Carolina 
must meet with the disapprobation of all who 
heard him, he would leave him to their censure. 

Mr. D. R. Wiuttams replied, that if anything 

<he had said had wounded the gentleman’s feel- 
ings, he would retract it all, and allow that he 
had neither talents, learning, nor eloquence ! 


The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on Mr. Wittiams’s amendment, and lost—yeas 
- 39, nays 78, as follows: 


Yxras—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., Wil- 
liam W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Thomas Blount, 
Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. 
Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew 
Clay, John Culpeper, Joseph Desha, Peterson Good- 
wyn, Edwin Gray, John Heister, Thomas Kenan, 
Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, Daniel Montgomery, 
jv, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, John Porter, John 
Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, Jacob Richards, 
Lemuel Sawyer, Samuel Shaw, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, John Taylor Daniel C. 
-Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, David R. 
Williams, and Alexander Wilson. 


Naxs—Lemuel J. Alston, Ezekiel Bacon, David 
Bard, Burwell Bassett, John, Blake, jun., John Camp- 
bell, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, 
Samuel W. Dana, John. Davenport, jun, John Daw- 
son, Josiah Deane, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, 


William Ely, John W. Eppes, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Francis Gardner, Thomas Gholson, jun., 
Charles Goldsborough, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, 
William Helms, William Hoge, David Holmes, Benja- 
min Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Iisley, John 
G. Jackson, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Philip B. Key, Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jun, 
Edward St. Loe Livermore, John Love, Matthew Lyon, 
Nathaniel Macon, William McCreery, William Mil- 
nor, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Gurdon S. 
Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas 
Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, jan., 
Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, John Rhea of Tennes- 
see, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, Benja- 
min Say, Ebenezer Seaver, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, 
Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, William Stedman, 
Clement Storer, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, George M. Troup, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Ar- 
chibald Van Horn, Isaac Wilbour, Nathan Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 

On the question to engross the bill with the 
amendments for a third reading, Mr. Macon rose 
and spoke about half an hour against. the bill, 
opposing it on the ground that he considered it as 
the foundation of a navy; and stating, that if war 
should ensue, he would be willing to lend the 
frigates to any set of men to privateer with. 

After some remarks from. Mr. Lon in sup- 
port of the bill, it was ordered toa third reading 
to-morrow. Š 

The House adjourned. 


Fripay, January 27. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, enclosing the 
copy of.a letter to him from the Register of the 
Treasury, correcting an error to the amount or 
fifty-four thousand eight hundred and twenty dol- 
lars and eighteen cents, in the statement of re- 
ceipts into the Treasury of the United States, for 
the year 1807, transmitted in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of this House of the twentieth of December 
last;. which were read; and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

An engrossed bill making appropriations to 
complete the fortifications commenced for the 
security of the seaport towns and harbors of the 
United States, and to defray the expense of deep- 
ening and extending to the river Missisippi the 
canal of Carondelet, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. Finpiey presented a petition -of sundry 
inhabitants of Westmoreland county, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, stating certain inconveniences 
and hardships to which the petitioners and others 
have been, and are now subjected, in consequence 
of the operations of the several laws laying an 
embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports 
and harbors of the United States, and praying 
that the same may be repealed whenever, ia the 
judgment of Congress, it may be expedient to 
adopt that measure. wie 

The said petition was received, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 


- 
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Mr. Bacon said that he was particularly in- 
duced, by a consideration of the sentiments con- 
tained in the memorial which had just been read, 
to offer to the House a resolution touching the 
subject of our maritime rights, and the mode in 
which it behooved the nation to vindicate their 
exercise against belligerent aggressions. He had 
been much gratified that a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Nıcnoras) had already laid upon the 
table a resolution pointing to a speedy termina- 
tion of the embargo laws, coupled with a general 
declaration of our determination to resume, main- 
tain, and vindicate our rights to the free naviga- 
tion of the ocean. That resolution was, how- 
ever, altogether general and unspecific as: to the 
manner in which this right should be vindicated, 
or the means by which it should be maintained. 
It was probably: purposely, and undoubtedly very 
properly, propounded in that general shape, with 
a view of inducing the offer of such specific prop- 
ositions as might suggest themselves to gentle- 
men having in view the same general object. He 
apprehended, however, that when they came to 
go into Committee on that resolution, it would 
be found difficult to make it the object of distinct 
and intelligible discussion, since it pointed to no 
definite means by which our rights were to be 
maintained, or our navigation defended from vi- 
olence. He had hoped that some other gentle- 
man would, before this, have presented some dis- 
tinct proposition of this sort to the House, and 
had waited some days with such an expectation. 
Having, however, been disappointed in this, he 
could no longer refrain from the exercise of a 
duty, which he rose with great diffidence to dis- 
charge. The resolution which he was about to 
submit was by no means in discordance with that 
of the gentleman from Virginia. It was merely 
a specification of some, at least, of the means by 
which the general object of that gentleman might 
perhaps be attained. And, in offering it, he wish- 
ed not to be understood as definitively pledged to 
the particular course which the resolution points 
to. So far from being pertinaciously wedded to 
it, he was ready to give his unbiassed attention to 
any other project which other gentlemen may see 
fit to propose. ‘That there are great difficulties 
to be encountered in every view which can be 
taken of our'present situation, is sufficiently ob- 
vious, and it is therefore with more than ordinary 
diffidence that I venture to lay before the House 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That provision ought to be made, by law, 
from and after the day of next, for author- 
izing the commanders and crews of merchant vessels 
of the United States, owned wholly by a citizen or 
citizens thereof, to oppose and defend against any 
search, restraint, or scizure, which shall be attempted 
upon such vessel, or upon any other vessel owned as 
aforesaid, by the commander or crew of any armed 
vessel sailing under French or British colors, or act- 
ing, or pretending to act, by or under the authority of 
the French or British Governments; and to repel by 
force any assault or hostility which shall be made or 
committed on the part of such French or British ves- 


sel pursuing such attempt, and to subdue and capture 
the same, and to retake any vessel owned as aforesaid, 
which may have been: captured. by any vessel sailing 
under French or British colors, or acting, or pretend- 
ing to act, by or under authority from the French or 
British Governments. : 


In addition to the general: observations made 
before he offered the resolution, Mr. B. said that 
he would barely remark that, as to the general 
principle which it contained, he presumed thatit 
would by no-one be mistaken for submission ‘to 
the belligerent claims which. had been levelled 
against our maritime rights; it authorized’ re- 
sistance against their aggressions in the most di- 
rect and unqualified terms. He might be asked 
if-it was war. He felt no hesitation in'saying 


‘that it was defensive war, and strictly and wholly 


defensive as it respected ourselves and our neu- 
tral rights. As to foreign nations, they were:at 
liberty to take it as they pleased, and might make 
their election in respect to the manner in which 
they would meet that state of things which might 
grow out-of it. Weclaimed nothing of them but 
the fair exercise of our rights, and if they still 
chose to interrupt us in it, on them be the conse- 
quences—what those consequences should be, it 
might be for this nation hereafter to say. . 

To the general principle of the resolution, Mr. 
B. said that there could be, as he apprehended, but 
one objection any way plausible. It was, that it 
authorized resistance to all search whatever, by 
the cruisers of the two great belligerents. It was, 
to be sure, an acknowledged principle of the gen- 
eral law of nations that neutral vessels were 
bound to submit to search by. the: cruisers of bel- 
ligerents for certain specified purposes—for in- 
stance, to examine whether the neutral had on 
board articles contraband of war, to prevent her 
entering a port actually invested, &c. And so 
long as helligerents acted upon this principle, and 
limited their principles and practices of visitation 
and search within the acknowledged rules, neu- 
trals were unquestionably bound: to submit to it. 
But when the former claimed to extend thisright 
to an almost unlimited extent, and through it to 
enforce claims utterly unknown to the law of na- 
tions, and inconsistent with the sovereignty of 
neutral States, it might be very questionable 
whether the limited right itself was not forfeited; 
and whether it could beat all consistent with the 
safety of the neutral to suffer it.. That such is 
the actual state of things in relation to American 
rights on the ocean is obvious. Neither. Great 
Britain or France even pretend that their exten- 
sive searches and seizures of our vessels are jus- 
tified by the law of nations; itis avowed to bea 
mere system of vindictive retaliation upon each 
other, through us. And shall they pretend to hold 
us to a punctilious observance of all the ceremo- 
nial rites of thatlaw, which they both habitually 
disregard, and avowedly set at defiance as re- 
spects us? From such a state of things we might 
say, as France did to us some years since, and we 
may say it with much more justice, “ that we 
can find only a real disadvantage.” And we 
might almost be justified in assuming towards 
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both those Powers the ground which one of them 
assumed towards the other, and to tell them plain- 
ly that, against nations which thus set at defi- 
ance all: principles. of. national rights, and forget 
‘all the maxims of public law, “ what can be done 
but to forget them for an instant one-self.” Mr. 
‘B: said he did not feel himself exclusively pledg- 
ed to this particular course; but as he thought it 
was time for some system to be progressing, he 
‘wished this resolution to be considered by the 
House, and put in possession of the Committee of 
the Whole, who had under consideration the res- 
olution for repealing the embargo and resuming 
the navigation of the ocean. 

Mr. Dana said he acknowledged that this res- 
olution did not look like submission. He rejoiced 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
brought forward a resolution which looked some- 
thing like advancing like men of business. He 
did not know that he should vote precisely for 
this proposition, but it was one which would not 
terminate in words or in.“ retirement.” When 
they came to examine this subject, it would be 
found, perhaps, that they. approached a question 
of peculiar character; that it might be difficult 
to draw a line of distinction between a state of 
positive war, in which we encounter the enemy 
at all points, and defensive war—a statein which 
we seek security for the future, without endeavor- 
ing to compel indemnity for the past. Perhaps. 

‘said he, when we approach the subject more 
closely, it may be proper to make a discrimina- 
tion on this subject, which has very generally 
been kept out of siglt in the course of our discus- 
sions, viz: between a war in which the employ- 
ment of force is strictly defensive, and a war in 
which it is vindictive. I will not at this time 
express an opinion on the subject of the resolu- 
tion; but I rose to express my satisfaction, and 
make my acknowledgment to the gentleman for 
the proposition, which seems to contemplate be- 
ginning a course of doing something. - 

The resolution was referred to the same Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to whom was referred Mr. 
Nicwoxas’s resolution. 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act 
to provide for arming, manning, and fitting out 
for immediate service, all the public ships of war, 
vessels, and gunboats, of the United States,” to- 
gether with the amendments agreed to yesterday, 
was read the third time: and, on the question 
that the same do pass, it was resolved in the af- 
firmative—yeas 102, nays 23, as follows: 

Yzas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, junior, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William Blackledge, John Blake, junior, Thomas 
Blount, John Boyle, William A. Burwell, William But- 
ler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, 
Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John 
Davenport, junior, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Jo- 
seph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William 
Ely, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, 
Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, Thomas Ghol- 
son, junior, Charles Goldsborough, Peterson Goodwyn, 


Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, William Helms, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Dan- 
iel Ilsley, John G. Jackson, Richard Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, James 
Kelly, Thomas Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John 
Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr, Edward St. Loe Liver- 
more, John Love, Matthew Lyon, Robert Marion, 
Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William Milnor, 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thos. Moore, 
John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mum- 
ford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas New- 
ton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, junior, 
John Porter, John Pugh, Josiah Quincy, John Rhea 
of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Samuel Riker, John 
Rowan, John Russell, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John 
Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, Henry Southard, William 
Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter 
Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John 
Taylor, John Thompson, James I. Van Alen, Philip 
Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van 
Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Danl. C. Verplanck, 
Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Adam Boyd, Robert Brown, Epaphroditus 
Champion, Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Jas. 
M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, John Heister, Wm. Hoge, 
James Holland, Nathaniel Macon, Daniel Montgome- 
ry, junior, Jeremiah Morrow, John Randolph, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, Lemuel Sawyer, Samuel Smith, 
Richard Stanford, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, Jesse 
Wharton, Robert Whitehill, and David R. Williams. 


Resolved, that the title be, “An act authorizing 
the employment of an additional naval force.” 


ADDITIONAL MILITARY FORCE. 


An engrossed bill providing an additional mili- 
tary force was read the third time, and the ques- 
tion being on its passage— 

Mr. TALLMADGE moved the postponement of 
the bill indefinitely. 

Mr. TALLMADGE said it was a very unpleasant 
circumstance to rise and address a deliberative 
assembly, when the subject was an unpleasant 
one ; but, after the observations which had fallen 
from some gentlemen in the majority, charging 
the minority with a systematic determination to 
oppose and retard all the measures of the Admin- 
istration, it required some effort of the mind to 
undertake the task. Nothing but an imperious 
sense of duty, and regard for the-rights of his 
constituents and his country, which he could not 
sacrifice, induced him to trouble the House with 
his objections to the bill now under consideration. 
Sir, said Mr. T., in the discharge of this duty, 
while I confine myself within the rules of deco- 
rum in debate, I hold myself responsible only to 
my country, to my conscience, and to my God. 

In relation to the subject now under considera- 
tion, I hope this honorable House will do me the 
justice to acknowledge that, on every question 
which has been brought forward since I have 
been honored with a seat on this floor, the object 
of which was to protect and defend our common 
country, my vote and exertions have been in fa- 
vor of such measures. One solitary instance do 


| I except from the general rule, which relates to. 
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gunboats; and of. these I have long entertained 
such a contemptible opinion, that I have felt con- 
strained to withhold my vote from giving to them 
such liberal support. This frank declaration, I 
hope, will shield me from the reproach of wishing 
tothwart the measures of the Administration, or to 
throw any obstaclesin the way of its operations. 

When I addressed this House on a former oc- 
casion, and moved a postponement of the consid- 
eration of this bill for one week, I did it, not be- 
cause I wished time to consider its provisions, for 
I did then believe that I had pretty thoroughly 
examined it, and understood what would be its 
general bearings and effects; but I requested a 
postponement, that its final passage might be de- 
layed until certain propositions should be made, 
which a gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Bacon) informed the House he expected to offer 
to their.consideration, and until-the policy which 
this country was to pursue, should be more dis- 
tinctly marked out by the Government. If the 
present system of measurés is still to be persisted 
in, and the embargo to be continued as the grand 
restorative specific, I then thought, and still hope, 
the House will not consider the army now pro- 
posed to be raised as at all necessary, and, of 
course, that we shall unite in rejecting the bill. 
In the observations which I then made, I thought 
I was explicit, but, from the remarks which have 
been made by gentlemen in reply, I find I was 
misunderstood. 

When we examine this bill, as predicated upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary of War, we 
must be at a loss to conjecture how it should as- 
sume its pee shape. In the report of that ofti- 
cer, which was printed and laid upon our tables, 
it will be found that he recommends the plan of 
engaging fifty thousand volunteers; but this bill 
proposes raising an army of fifty thousand men. 
Yes, sir, I repeat it; if you. pass. this bill, you 
sanction the enlistment, organization, and equip- 
ment, of an army of fifty thousand men, all the 
officers of which are to be appointed and commis- 
sioned by the President of the United States. Be- 
ing a member of the committee who reported this 
bill, it may be inquired why I did not object to 
its provisions before it came to this House. Sir, 
I never saw the bill before it was printed and laid 
on our tables. - In saying this, I impute no blame 
to the chairman of our committee, (Mr. Neson,) 
who very possibly may have directed notice to be 
given me, and, for aught I know, í may have 
been engaged with some other committee. I 
mention this that I may not be suspected of tak- 
ing any undue advantage to attack and defeat the 
bill, when I could have suggested provisions to 
its framers, which would have rendered it less 
liable to exception. 

However defective this bill may be in some of 
its important provisions, I know full well that it 
cannot be amended in its present stage, and on 
the motion which I have had the honor to make. 
We must therefore discuss it as it is presented to 
us, purporting to be a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint five major 
generals, ten brigadier generals,arming and equip- 


ping forty-four regiments of infantry, three regi- 
ments of riflemen, and three regiments of light 
artillery, of ten Gompanies each, with the field, 
staff, and commissioned officers, necessary com- 
pletely to organize this corps. In thus spreading 
before the House the principles and provisions of 
this bill, I call on gentlemen to pause and reflect 
before they adopt them. Are gentlemen aware 
of the immense expense which will be incurred 
by raising this body of troops? It may be ob-. 
jected, that this monstrous military force is to be 
under pay only while it is kept in actual service. 
But it ought to be remembered that, as soon as 
the officers are appointed and the troops are en- 
listed, it becomes a positive army, liable to do 
duty twelve months out of two years, wherever 
the President of the United States shall direct. 
Give me leave once more to call the attention of 
the House to the report of the Secretary of War, 
which, for some reason or other, he did not think 


_proper to assign, but which I know he presented 


to the committee. In this report, the head of the 
War Department estimates the expense of fifty 
thousand volunteers, to be encamped only thirty 
days in the year, at two millions one hundred 
thousand dollars. I have made.a calculation on 
this subject, and am convinced that, to provide 
for this army only one year, we must pay fifteen 
millions of dollars. Sir, the history of our Revo- 
lutionary war exhibits no example of this sort. 
We have at this moment, probably, about ten 
thousand troops in the field. To these may be 
added one hundred thousand militia lately put in 


-requisition by the President of the United States, 


and now we are called upon to add fifty thousand 
regularly enlisted troops to the number. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I think it behooves us to 
consider well what we are about, before we pro- 
ceed one step further. I know very well, and 
I trust, I shall always venerate the sentiment, 
that money is nothing when put in: competition 
with national honor, liberty, and independence ; 
but every one will allow that this subject. is wor- 
thy of peculiar consideration at this time, more 
especially when, by means of the embargo, the 
streams of national wealth are dried up. This 
principle,jsir, becomes all important to us, the Rep- 
resentatives of a free Republican Government, 
who ought not to lay heavy and oppressive bur- 
dens on our constituents without the most urgent 
necessity. ` ` 

Having taken this general view of the structure, 
provision, and expense arising out of this bill, I 
will now ask the indulgence of the House, while I 
endeavor to lay before them the causes which in- 
duce, and the probable result and consequences 
which will ensue from calling such.a body of 
troops, as this bill contemplates, into the field. 
That I may be the more distinctly understood 1, 
will arrange the remarks which I propose further 
to make on this interesting subject, under four 
general heads, and I beg the attention of this hon- 
orable House while I endeavor to elucidate the 
follow inquiries. 

ist. At whose request is this army to be en- 
gaged? 
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2d. What is its use and destination ? 
3d. What objects are to be obtained by it 2 


Secretary at War has laid before usa plan to 
raise fifty thousand volunteers, but nothing ap- 


4th. What-are our means to accomplish these} pears in it to justify the raising of the corps pro- 


ends? 


` | posed by this bill. Whenever volunteers have 


These are. questions which I deem of impor- | been called for. by the Government, they have 


tance to .be fully settled, before we proceed to, 
adopt the bill now under consideration; and I 
hope gentlemen will give them a patient and 
candid. examination. Perhaps the honorable 
Chairman who reported this bill, or some other 
gentleman, will be able to answer them to the 
satisfaction of the House. It will be fortunate if 
this should be the case, that we may cheerfully’ 
unite in the necessary measures of defence, and 
proceed with a zeal becoming a good cause, 
which will insure a successful termination. 

I make the first inquiry. At whose request is 
this army to be raised? I presume every gentle- 
man will allow that the President of the Uni- 
ted States is the Constitutional organ by whom 
communications are to be made to Congress. In- 
deed it becornes a part of his bounden duty under 
the Constitution “to give to Congress informa- 
‘tion of the state of the Union, and recommend 
t to their consideration such measures as he shall 
‘ judge necessary and expedient.” Has he made 
any communication to. Congress intimating that 
such a, force.as this bill contemplates, would be 
necessary? Will. gentlemen turn to the Presi- 
dent’s Message, delivered at the opening of the 
session, and see whether anything of this sort is 
there communicated? [have examined thatdocu- 
ment with critical attention, and can find nothing 
in itwhich will even justify this measure. I ven- 
ture to say there is not a sentence in that com- 
munication on which this bill could be predicated. 
I know that this Message was dissected in due 
form, by some able political operator, and that sev- 
eral committees were raised on different portions 
of it; and although I had the honor to belong to 
that committee appointed on so much of the 
President’s Message as relates to our Military and 
Naval Establishments, I have searched in vain for 
that part of it upon which the appointment of 
any such committee could be founded; except- 
ing indeed a paragraph respecting the one hun- 
dred thousand militia which were voted at the 
last session, and which the President had not 
called into service. Now, sir, if there has nothing 
occurred, of so alarming a nature as to justify the 
imbodying of this detachment of militia, I eannot 
perceive whence the necessity arises for calling 
into actual service so strong a detachment of 
military force, or what can justify this House in 
adopting a measure so strong and at the same 
time so alarming. 

Again, since the President has made no re- 
quest for this immense force in time of peace, 
there seems to be a sort of indelicacy in the attempt 
thus to palm upon him, as Commander-in-Chief, 
an-army of this magnitude without intimating 
its destination or use. Will any gentleman in his 
place inform this House (since the President, who 
is the only responsible character to give us the 
information, has not done it) that these troops are 
really wanted? I have before remarked that the 


turned out with alacrity and zeal, officered and ac- 
coutred for service; nor can it be supposed that 
there is less patriotism. reigning in the bosoms of 
our citizens at the present day than heretofore. 

If the Government has any serious intention 
to bring a band of volunteer yeomanry into the 
field, of purely American character, the provi- 
sions of this bill cannot fail to defeat such inten- 
tion. Depriving’the troops of the accustomed 
privilege to serve under their own officers, will not 
only retard the business of engaging the men, but 
will have a strong tendency to make the service 
suspicious. i 

I come now to the second inquiry. What is 
the use and destination of this army? Inasmuch 
as we have no information on this head from the 
Executive department, I inquire, with deep soli- 
citude, of the majority of this House, (inasmuch 
as they hold the destinies of our country at this 
portentous day, ) where is this force to be directed 2 
Against what enemy, visible or invisible, is this 
army of freemen to be prepared to act? Indeed, 
Mr. Speaker, this duty becomes so imperious upon 
this House, and so important to our constituents, 
that, without some definite information on this 
point, I know not how we can proceed. Since 
the present session commenced, we have been pass- 
ing laws and adopting measures of the most seri- 
ous and important consequence to this country, 
and, I am constrained to say, with less considera- 
tion, I fear, than the solemnity and importance 
of their nature seemed to demand. Weare now 
calied upon to pass a bill, placing in the hands of 
the Executive one of the most tremendous weap- 
ons which Government can yield. For my own 
part, I can discover but two objects which can be 
in view, in framing this present bill. _ This force, 
when raised, must be directed against an enemy, 
or it must be pointed against ourselves. In other 
words, it must be calculated to repel foreign ag- 
gression, or to enforce obedience to our laws. If 
it is to-be employed against an enemy, it will 
surely become important to know specifically who 
that enemy is. And it isa fact somewhat singu- 
lar, that, to this day, with all the noise and blus- 
ter about war, we have never been distinetly told 
the enemy whom we have to encounter, It is 
true, indeed, our Committee on Foreign Relations 
told us, as one alternative, that we must have a 
war with Great Britain and France at the same 
time. This affords no definite object, but it directs 
the attention at least towards two powerful and 
warlike nations. engaged in the most deadly hos- 
tility against each other. . Could that committee 
have been in earnest, or can this House support 
the sentiment, when they decided the point that 
war must be waged with two nations contending. 
at the same time with each other? The mode of 
such a warfare, (provided the three Powers should 
come into conflict at the same time, either by land 
or sea,) I humbly conceive would baffle the uni- 
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ted wisdom of that sagacious committee, and is 
too ridiculous to be discussed in this House. Let 
us, then, inguire what are our chances for war 
with either of these nations,separately. Do gen- 
tlemen contemplate crossing the Atlantic toattack 
France, and thereby oblige Bonaparte to revoke 
his decrees? I presume not. Can any one say 
that he expects an invasion from that quarter? 
His want of a navy gives you the answer to this 
question. ‘As to an invasion of Great Britain, or 
any of her West India possessions, her superior 
naval force fully protects her; and the experience 
which she derived in the late Revolutionary war 
will teach her not to waste her armies in so fruit- 
less an experiment, as again to send troops to our 
shores. I will reserve for the next head of in- 
quiry what may relate to conquest in our own 
vicinity, and remark, that, inasmuch as foreign 
conquest and domestic invasion must be alike im- 
probable, I can see no use for which these troops 
can be wanted, but to enforce: obedience to our 
laws. And can it be. possible, Mr. Speaker, that 
we have come to this solemn and awful condition, 
that a large army must be engaged to command 
obedience from our citizens, at the point of the 
bayonet! Forbid it, Heaven! I hope and trust 
the state’ of things does not at present require it. 
Rather would I hope that our fears and our ap- 
prehensions greatly exceed the fact. 

I know that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions have very gravely submitted to us three 
alternatives—submission, embargo, or war. By 
a solemn vote of this House, you have decided on 
the first; and, therefore, submission is out of the 
question.. Fhe next alternative was, the contin- 
uance of the embargo, and to this the Legislature 
have determined to adhere: ‘It will not be amiss, 
here, to inquire what:have been some of the most 


prominent effects resulting from our late law, 


“more effectually to enforce the embargo.” It 
has been customary todrag this measure into-every 
debate, but I trust the House will do me the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that I hive but rarely rung 
that unpleasant charge in their ears. But,in the 
consideration of our general policy; it is almost 
impossible to keep so important a measure out of 
view, and especially when apprehensions are en- 
tertained that the ‘provisions of this bill have an 
important bearing on that question. After all the 
predictions which were made on the wonderful 
efficacy of the embargo, it has been found that it 
has not answered the expectations of its friends. 
From its frequent violations and evasions, it has 
been deemed necessary more rigidly to enforce it, 
and the late law which has passed for this pur- 
pose has excited the most serious alarm. When 
that law was before this House, those of us who 
honestly believed some of. its provisions were 
unconstitutional, and most of its requisitions and 
penalties very severe, did not fail to state them to 
the House. They did not omit to caution gentle- 
men against adopting such oppressive measures, 
and to intimate their own apprehensions as to the 
effects which might be produced on the nation. 
Apprehensions were even entertained that in cer- 
tain portions-of the Union the laws relating to the 


| embargo would not be executed, inasmuch as the - 
| habits and pursuits of the people were against the’ 
measure, and their sufferings had become intoler- 
‘able. The total inefficacy of that measure, -as 
| coercive upon our enemies, was discovered, and. 
the people perceiving no: good to result from it, 
| and nothing but positive ruin before them, it was- 
| feared that they would no longer submit to its- 
pressure. These declarations were not then cred- 
ited by a majority of this House, and now, what 
isthe fact? Your law, in many places, has-be- 
come a mere dead letter. Am I stating the case 
too strongly when I make this declaration? I trust: 
not. Lam apprehensive that some gentlemen who 
hear me are so unacquainted with the character, 
habits, and manners, of our Northern and East- 
ern inhabitants, that they may suppose I exhibit -. 
the picture in too strong and lively colors. -Hav- 
ing resided in New England from- my youth, I 
think I cannot mistake the character of that peo*” 
ple; and I believe I hazard nothing when I assert, 
that, as to the great body of that people, your em- 
bargo laws have had all the effects which can be 
expected from them. The same sentiment is pro- 
gressing to the South, and nothing but a hope that 
the hour of their relief is near keeps them from: 
acts of opposition. In making these remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not intimate that rebellion or direct: 
repugnance to lawful authority will be counte- 
nanced in New England. I have too high an opin- 
ion of their intelligence, love of order, and regard ` 
for the Constitution and laws of the land, to- 
believe anything like this will take place. But, 
knowing their rights, they will guard them- with - 
the most scrupulous jealousy. No people are more: 
obedient to the law, and none more ready'to seek: 
redress for injuries under the guardian protection 
of the law and the Constitution. Should the Gen- 
eral Government at any time oppress them, they’ 
will not fly in the face of tħe law, and excite-in-. 
surrection and revolt, but they will seek redress 
and protection under the government of theStates, 
solemnly guarantied by the General Government. 
Those State prerogatives, which they never have | 
surrendered, are the strong barriers against the 
powers and usurpations of -the General Govern- 
ment, and on these the duration of this Govern- 
ment must in a great measure depend. 

Here Mr. Nıcnoras called Mr. TALLMADGE to: 
order, as having understood him to say there was 
no disposition in the General Government to save: 
the people from oppression, and that the State 
Legislatures ought to protect their citizens against 
the authority of the General Government. 

Mr. Tatumaner explained. He maintained that 
he had advanced no such sentiments as had been 
imputed to him. He was only stating a possible 
case, and thence inferring the right of the citizen. 

Mr. Nicnovas withdrew his call and the Speax- 
ER requested Mr. TALLMADGE to proceed. 

Mr. TaLLmanes continued. I was about to state, 

‘when I was interrupted, that, if the General Gov- 
ernment should pass unconstitutional and oppress- 
ive laws, (which, Heaven forbid !) depriving the 
citizen of his rights, by resorting to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the State, he would find redress; 
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and on this I consider our safety materially to 
depend. In fact, sir, the existence of the one is 
so deeply interwoven: with thé prosperity of the 
other, that without the continuance of your State 
governments, in. fall energy and power, the Qen- 
eral Government must inevitably fall. To obtain 
and. secure this fair inheritance, I have passed 
through:a long and bloody Revolution. Toenjoy 
the. blessings of a good Government, under a Fed- 

_eral.Constitution, I put everything at. my com- 
mand.at hazard; and all my services have been 
employed to defend and establish the liberties of 
my-country. I humbly trust it will not now be 
supposed that Ishould rejoice to see the Consti- 
tution prostrated, which was the consummation 
of our independence, and the order and harmony 
of the Union subverted by anarchy and rebellion. 
After this declaration, I hope the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Nicuouas) will have 
no doubts respecting my political creed. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have been insensibly led off 
from the ‘course which I marked out for. myself 
by this unexpected interruption, but will now re- 
sume my original design. 

Every gentleman within the sound of my voice 
will delight to cherish that commendable jeal- 
ousy which freemen exhibit when troops are 
raised and quartered among them in time of peace. 
Can I not impress a belief on this House that 
many portions of our country are seriously alarm- 
ed, on receiving information that this bill‘ was 
about to` be brought forward? Is it not-enough 
that the late enforcing embargo law should have 
excited so much sensibility, that another, not less 
alarming, should be brought to its final passage in 
this House? I deem it my duty to spread before 
the Representatives of the people their apprehen- 
sions as well as their sufferings. When we see 
those primary assemblies begin to give the watch- 
word, be assured that they consider danger to be 
near. In some town and country mectings we 
tind. resolutions have been adopted, and as if 
grieved and disheartened by ‘neglect, they forbear 
to ask redress at your.hands, and determine to 
look to their State Governments for relief. Nay, 
further, where your late embargo law has been 
put in execution, the interference of legal State 
process has been resorted to, to save the citizens 
from ruin. The necessary tendency of this course 
is to bring the General and State Governments 
into collision, the fatal consequences of which 
need not be pvuinted out. If. however, such a 
monstrous military force shall at any time become 
necessary to force the obedience to any law, this 
argument alone should satisfy our rulers that all 
is not right, and that it is high time to pause if 
not to repeal. 

. Having attempted to demonstrate to this House 
that the army contemplated by this bill, canngt 
be wanted for foreign aggression, or to repel domes- 
tic invasion—and ardently hoping that it is not 
intended to enforce the embargo laws, I cannot be- 
lieve that there exists any sufficient cause for pass- 
ing the bill now before the House. I know full 
well:that-we have been shamefully treated and 
our rights have been grossly violated by both the 


belligerent nations across the Atlantic; nor will 
I attempt in any measure to justify or palliate 
those wrongs. Having expressed my sentiments 
on this subject on a former occasion, I will not 
detain the House to repeat them again. The im- 
portant question arising out of this condition, is, 
how shall we obtain the most effectual redress? 
This brings me to the third head of my inquiries. 

What objects are to be obtained by this arma- 
ment ? f 

If war is the real object, I would observe that 
its principles should be well defined: its ends 
must be probable. of accomplishment; it must 
be manifestly just; and above all, it must be ap- 
probated by the people. I have before said that 
in foreign conquest we have nothing to gain. Let 
us briefly imagine what can be done nearer 
home. Canada is the first object worthy of at- 
tack, if we should commence a war with Great 
Britain. Some gentlemen who have advocated 
this sentiment in this House, appear to me to 
speak of itas if it would be a piece of amusement, 
a mere pastime; or at any rate an achievement 
which could be easily effected. But, sir, a pro- 
ject of this sort should be examined with great 
coolness and deliberation. Gentlemen should 
look at it with a scrutinizing military eye. Have 
you any documents to show the regular military 
force in the province of Canada, and the present 
state of their fortifications? Can any gentleman 
tell me the provisions there deposited in case of 
a siege? ‘You well remember, Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of an expedition into Canada during the 
Revolutionary war, and the unfortunate issue of 
an attack upon the city of Quebec. Every gen- 
tleman on this floor must be acquainted with the 
history of those events; and if at that period our 
enterprise proved so unsuccessful, it should not 
be rashly undertaken now, when every prepara- 
tion for defence is doubled, and perhaps to four- 
fold. If I know anything of that province, the 
regular troops for its defence may be estimated at 
about 10,000 men, andthe. city of Quebec at this 
time is completely fortified. I am not about to 
say that the capture of those parts and the. re- 
duction of that province could not be effected 
by the United States; but I do say that it would 
not be found so easy of accomplishment as some 
gentlemen seem to imagine; and when effected 
would but poorly repay us for all our expense of 
blood and treasure. A possibility, however, that 
we might not succeed, should make us cautious 
how we provoke a war in which no durable good 
can be promised, and which may terminate in 
disgrace. 

But admit, for argument sake, that we should 
be successful, and the Province of Canada shouid 
ehange masters, is it an acquisition worth the 
price which we should probably pay for it? What 
advantages would result from such an event to 
the United States? Most assuredly we have no 


‘occasion for any increase of territory, and from 


such an heterogeneous mass of population, I very 
much question whether our Republican Govern- 
ment would be much strengthened. In addition 
to this, we must take into the account that this 
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province, having long been held by a military 
Government, could never be preserved by us but 
bya large standing army. This engine of despot- 
ism should never be introduced into a free, Re- 
publican Government, except on the most urgent 
occasion, and as speedily as possible should re- 
_turn-to the walks of civil life. If. therefore, the 
acquisition of this province cannot be justified in 
a political view, surely the prospect of plunder, 
or the gratifying of the passion of revenge, will 
never induce a magnanimous people to make 
war. All the reasons which can be urged in 
favor of such an expedition are at variance with 
the fundamental principles of our Republican in- 
stitutions, and of course ought to be discounten- 
anced when it is not engaged in from the most 
urgent necessity,in defence of our country’s rights. 
The same remarks which have been submitted 
against an expedition into Canada for the purpose 
of conquest, will apply with double force respect- 
ing Halifax. In the former case, troops might be 
taken. to the scene of action without much naval 
force; in the latter, the attempt would be futile 
without a superior fleet. In every light, there- 
fore, in which the subject has been presented to 
my mind, I cannot perceive that the substantial 
interests of our country would be promoted by 
commencing war for such a purpose. Nations, 
more than individuals, ought to take counsel of 
reason, and not from passion; the latter of which, 
from some inflammatory speeches delivered on this 
floor, some might conclude we were about to 
pursue. 

. Again, one prominent object to be obtained by 
a dispute with Great Britain,. is the freedom of 
.the seas, and that free ships shall make free goods. 
Is there a man within these walls who believes 
that we.can oblige Great Britain to concede this 
point? Whether it be right or wrong is not the 
question, but whether the United States have 
power to coerce and establish that principle. 

Sir, if the whole force contemplated by this 
bill should be raised, and Canada with all its de- 
pendencies should be taken, do gentlemen seri- 
ously believe that our maritime rights would 
thereby be secured, and Great Britain obliged to 
yield what we may consider her unjust usurpations? 
If I know anything of the policy which governs 
that nation, I think it would not. Although I 
never would sumbit by acknowledging that to be 
just which militates against national honor and 
moral right, yet sound policy may sometimes dic- 
tate an endurance of smaller evils for a time, 
rather than expose a nation to the calamities of 
war, a fortunate issue to which cannot insure the 
blessings for which you contend. Suppose that, 
after a contest of six, eight, or ten years, a peace 
could be obtained, and by treaty all should be 
yielded that we contend for. Experience has 
fully demonstrated that when the most solemn 
treaties interfere with the ambitious views of a 
potent nation, they are considered as having no 
binding force. During the present contest be- 
tween Great Britain and France, the most solemn 
stipulations by treaties, and the long settled prin- 
ciples acknowledged by the law of nations, have 


been violated without any apology, and treated 
with contempt. From this view of the subject, 
therefore, I think it ecléarly follows that a war 
cannot be justified, and of course the troops pro- 
posed to be raised by this bill are unnecessary." If 
gentlemen are correct in their opinions respecting 
the policy of this Government, then indeed, when- 
ever a treaty is infracted, or any foreign regula- 
tion is adopted by which our commerce shall be 
restricted, we. must be doomed to pass over the 
same ground again. Non-importation, embargo, 
and non-intercourse laws must be passed; and in 
attempting to starve our enemy, we shall go far 
towards ruining ourselves. Although it may be 
foreign to the present question to go into an ex- 
amination of our foreign commerce, yet I cannot 
forbear to remark, in opposition to many state- 
ments which have been made on this floor, that 
theamount of all British manufactures imported 
into this country, for our own consumption, does 
not exceed $25,000,000, which is about one-tenth 
of all the exports of goods manufactured in Great 
Britain. Having found out other resources from 
whence the raw materials for her manufactures 
can be obtained, and sufficient demands for. all 
her goods, she must look on with a sort of laugh- 
ing indifference at our new invented mode of 
national suicide. 

The next point in my division of this subject 
is to inquire what are our means to accomplish 
this object? In a Government like ours, profess- 
ing to have no secrets, the resources which we 
can command and our general policy are almost 
as well known to foreign nations as to ourselves. 
I trust I shall, therefore, not be accused of ex- 
posing the secrets of the Government when. I 
state my full conviction that we ‘have -not the 
means necessary to carry on a bold and efficient 
war. As I have before stated, so I am fully con- 
vinced that the people would ‘make astonishing- 
exertions, and all reasonable sacrifices, when great 
emergencies occur; and especially when called 
upon in defence of their dearest rights. But 
when they shall be invited to support measures 
so expensive as the one now under consideration, 
it becomes necessary for the Representatives of 
the people to reflect whether it is ‘such an one as 
they will cheerfully support. By examining the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it will be 
seen that we have but about three millions of 
unappropriated revenue; and one important les- 
son is taught by that report, of which this House 
will do well to take notice, that a rigid persever- 
ance in the system of embargo will dry up the 
principal streams by which the national Treasury 
was supplied. Sir, the destruction of our com- 
merce is necessarily followed, under our present 
system of finance, by national poverty and distress. 
For more than thirteen months we have been in 
the full tide of experiment, on a system which 
not only discourages the laudable enterprise of 
our most industrious citizens, but strikes at the 
very root of our fiscal arrangements. What a 
solemn spectacle, Mr. Speaker, do we exhibit to 
the world at this day! A great commercia: peo- 
ple, and second to but one nation on the globe, 
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retiring from the ocean, by the pursuits.of which | ports. To this I cannot subscribe, although I 
our wealth and importance was increasing with | detest the principle, and deprecate the evils which 
every passing gale; coercing this abandonment, | result from it. - es 
by-the most severe laws, and maintaining them Suppose the Dey of Algiers had the unlimited 
at an enormous.expense; and when this novel | contgol of the Straits of Gibraltar, and demanded 
experiment has failed to produce the benefits and | a toll of every ship of vessel that passed into the 
blessings which.its advocates and friends predict- | Mediterranean sea, as Denmark has long done at 
ed, we are called upon to prepare for war. Yes,| the Sound. Although this is a duty or toll, yet 
sir, when the:very sinews of war have been thus | the merchant calculates the profits of his voyage 
broken..or destroyed, and poverty and disgrace | into the Baltic or Mediterranean seas, with the 
stare us in the. face, we are presented with a| encumbrance of this duty, and pursues or omits 
Military Establishment which might make an | it, as his views of advantage shall dictate. But 
opulent nation groan. To what sources can you | gentiemen say, our vessels are forced into British 
resort to support this heavy expense? Loansand | ports by their armed cruisers, contrary to their 
taxes are the dernier resort: and are the gentle- | inclinations. This, probably, arises out of the state 
men now in power ready to adopt this system, | of her contest with France; for, while each is 
for the purpose of carrying on a war—a system, | bent on the destruction of the other, both are de- 
too, which, in better days, they scouted as ruinous | termined that our commerce shall not be carried 
to.this country? They surely cannot have for- | on but for their individual benefit, to the ruin of 
gotten the. complaints which were then made | the enemy. While Great Britain imposes a duty, 
against such a system, inasmuch as to these may | France burns or confiscates the whole. In this 
be attributed their present elevation to power. If | situation, are we to submit? I answer, no. A 
taxes should be.resorted to, being deprived of the.| question of policy is here to be settled, whether a 
benefits of commerce, the merchant and thefarmer | commerce thus fettered and thus. obstructed, is 
have nothing to pay. Loans may answer a tem- | worthy of our pursuit? And, although it may 
porary call, but without any means to discharge | be restricted as to some particular place or coun- 
them, these. must necessarily fail, During the | try, still the wants and privations of one port will 
late Revolutionary war, these were carried to | be supplied by the surplus productions of another. 
their utmost extent, and to this day we feel their | I have made these remarks, Mr. Speaker, to prove 
effects. However willing our constituents may | the impolicy of a favorite measure of the Govern- 
be to discharge that debt, which was the price of | ment, which, in its operation, severely bears upon 
our independence, it behooves us well to consider | the honest exertions of our citizens, and utterly 
how we increase their burdens. I have not the | disqualifies our country from carrying on a war. 
smallest doubt but the people of America would | Some gentlemen seem to imagine that this 
support almost any burdens which the Legislature | Government is almost omnipotent. A republi- 
might impose, to maintain the legitimate princi- | can Government is undoubtedly the most potent, . 
ples of our Constitution and Government; but | for all the purposes of protection and defence, of 
the means and the end must be satisfactorily ex- | any Government on earth. But, to answer this 
hibited to their view. The question is not whe- | end, it must rest on public opinion, and be appro- 
ther you will. borrow money, but whether the bated by the citizens at large, whose love of order 
object for which it is wanted is of such primary j and the Constitution will induce them to support 
importance as to. justify the measure. Let the | its measures. When the public sentiment can 
safety, the honor, and the liberties of our country | thus be insensibly borne along with the opera- 
be at stake, and every honest man in the com- | tions of the Government, the impression is irre- 
munity will support you in their defence, and | sistible. Let the most despotic. Power on earth, 
with one heart bid you God speed. the French Emperor, for instance, attempt to en- 
Sir, in making. these remarks upon the bill now | force a. particular measure; he takes with him 
under consideration, I wish not:to be understood | his legions, and obedience for a time is complete. 
as.considering war the greatest calamity that pos- | But, when his myrmidons are removed, the form- 
sibly can befall us. National dishonor and dis- | er state of things is restored, and his authority is 
grace—mean and abject submission, bring. with | disregarded. But the laws of a free, republican 
them a train of, evils more injurious to the com- | Government, are enforced by the cheerful acqui- 
munity, than war with all its horrors. If I under- | escence of all its citizens. j 
stand gentlemen on the subject of submission, I | In addition to the four principal objections 
cannot fully accord in the doctrines which they | which I have stated to this bill, Ihave another 
advance. To oppose such a system as this, would | which relates to our militia establishments, and 
argue neither wisdom nor courage. The duties | which its provisions, I think, will very materially 
imposed on neutral commerce by the British Or- | affect. No explicit provision is made with re- 
ders in Council, may be highly injurious and | spect to the mode of obtaining reeruits—whether 
oppressive; but will a war against that nation, | when so engaged they are to be excused from mi- 
with all our means of annoyance, induce her to | litia duty or not—whether the officers of the mi- 
change her course, during the present contest, or | lita would be received if they should tender their 
secure. to us the rights which we claim? Much | services with their men, and by what tenure,the 
has been said respecting the duty which she lays | troops will be held to perform service. I know 
on our exports to the European continent,as even | that a certain bounty is to be paid, and clothing 
more oppressive than a-tax collected in our own | to be furnished, and public. arms to be supplied ; 
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would try to swallow the potion, if I could dis- 
cover any possible good to result from it. When 
I hear gentlemen: very gravely declare on. this. 
floor, that they are nearly prepared. to exchange 
the embargo for war, I am almost induced to 
doubt my own understanding. What, sir, will. 
you first paralyze the energies of the nation, and 
then call on the people to go to war? This illu-- 
sion must be dissipated. _What would be thought < 
of a physician who should tell his patient, “if 
you should choose to get up from a bed of sick- 
ness, you must submit to have a limb amputated, 
although not necessary to your recovery?” Sir, 
he-would be considered a madman; and though a 
person might consent to such an operation, if it 
became really necessary, yet on the doctrine of 
alternatives, thus presented, he would reject it 

Mr. Speaker, this nation is sick, dangerously 
sick,and the relief is in our power. For several 
years past we have been trying experiments, and ` 
have left the path of sound experience. As many 
wise men predicted, when this system was adòpt- 
ed, we have got almost to. the. precipice from. 
which one fatal experiment more may plunge. us 
into ruin. As soon as we began to vary from 
that course of policy which Washington pointed 
out, our political hemisphere was darkened, and. 
collisions with foreign nations ensued. Our first 
resort was to a non-importation law; but as this. 
did not work a cure of the evil, the embargo was 
determined on ds the infallible remedy. This ex- 
periment also failing, we are now comforted with 
the. belief that a non-intercourse may perhaps.. 
effect the purpose, and if that should fail, we are 
promised the blessings of war, preparatory to 
which, this bill for raising an army is offered for 
adoption. Indeed some gentlemen have claimed 
a sort of pledge from this House that we will go 
to war (about the first of June next I believe) 
before they will consent to repeal the embargo 
laws. ‘This pledge is too great, and this reasoning 
too profound for me. May God deliver us from 
such a restorative system:as this! 
If there ever was a time demanding serious de- 
liberation, it is the present. -We.ought to pause 
and examine well our ground before we proceed 
one step further. From the:ray of light which. 
I discover in our eastern horizon, I am induced 
to hope that a brighter day may succeed. To ef- 
fect this, I hesitate not to say we must retrace 
our steps and materially alter our political course. 
Let not gentlemen startle at this idea; it isa sub- 
ject fit only for great minds to contemplate, and 
for honest men to accomplish. Our system of 
depletion and self-punishment must be given up; 
and an honorable, equal, and dignified policy to- 
wards foreign nations must form the basis of our 
negotiations, and we may hope for success. Our 
situation, though hazardous, is not hopeless; and 
if the beacons which have been erected should 
not be totally mistaken, those who may soon take 
the helm of state cannot fail to pursue a different 
course. 

A few words more, and I.have done. The 
Union of these States appears to me so important 
to the peace, prosperity, and protection of all its 


but when this expense is incurred, how are these 
straggling recruits to be collected from the various 
parts of this extensive country, to attend on days 
for exercise, and appointed periods for encamp- 
ment? If martial law.is to be enforced against 
every delinquent, I fear a gallows would be erect- 
ed in every county through the Union. Accord- 
ing to this bill, encampments are to be made in | 
every State and Territory, theevil effects of which 
I am convinced will be felt, not only by those 
who may enter upon this new military career, 
but also by all the adjacent country. 

When I contemplate the military preparations 
which have already been sanctioned by this Gov- 
ernment, consisting of regular troops, and the mi- 
litia put in requisition by the President of the 
United States, while the country is in a-state of 
profound peace, I am led very seriously’ to pause 
and look about me. If this bill should pass, (and 
from the strong support it has hitherto received 
we have but too much reason to fear it,) you will 
have placed under the immediate, control of the 
Executive about one hundred and sixty thousand 
men. Truly, Mr. Speaker, this sounds almost 
too high for a Republican Government, and not 
being accustomed to such a display of military 
force, I am free to declare my apprehensions and 
alarm. My fears are by no means diminished 
when I consider that these very troops may be 
employed to enforce the embargo, than which 
nothing .could more thoroughly alarm the minds 
of our citizens. Although the funeral of this 
wonderful magician, in some parts of our country, 
is said to have gone by, yet in this day of new 
things, I fear something may arise from its ashes 
equally disgusting. Should your non-intercourse 
bill be advocated with as much zeal as was the 
embargo, it may be matured and in full vigor be- 
fore the end of the coming week, and needing 
the assistance of this establishment to enforce it. | 
Having no desire to see our civil laws enforced 
at the point of the bayonet, I do in this public 
manner protest against this measure as unwise, 
and not called for by the urgency of the occasion. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to lay 
before this honorable House some of the most 
prominent features of this bill, and have consid- 
ered it both in relation to peace and war, as highly 
objectionable. If I have been correctly under- 
stood I shall be glad, and will thank any gentle- 
man to. obviate and remove my objections, if they 
are not well founded. . 

Ever since the publication of that famous re- 
port, made by our Committee of Foreign Rela- 
tions, the majority of this House, and I may add 
a considerable portion of the body politic, seem 
to have adopted the same course of reasoning, 
and come to the same result. Submission, em- 
bargo, or war, have been the alternatives proposed, 
and those who have dared to question this politi- 
cal creed, like hereties of old, have been pro- 
scribed. Not being soundly orthodox in modern 
polities, I dislike the whole. The first [absolutely 
reject—the second I wish to have removed, and 
the third I hope to avoid. Like a medical pre- 
scription, however unpleasant to the palate, I 
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parts, that I cannot express my regret when I hear 
the sentiment avowed, that a separation must 
take place. I think such a project ought not to 
be familiarized even in idea, and everything tend- 
ing to irritation’ should be discouraged. De- 
grading distinctions and odious epithets, applied 
to any ‘portion of.our citizens, cannot be justified. 
When the- gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SmiL1e) denominated those who opposed the em- 
bargo,-old tories, British agents, or corrupted by 
British gold, he surely must have forgotten that 
some of the first men in the nation, and native 
Americans too, believe that measure to be unwise, 
and even unconstitutional. Some of our State 
Legislatures have also ventured to question the 
policy of this law, and even the power delegated 
to the General Government to enact it. 

[ consider it no compliment to be told, as we 
frequently are, by the gentlemen in the majority, 
that the Federal Republicans are as honest and as 
patriotic as any other part of the community. It 
ig to be presumed we all have the same end in 
view, the good of our common ‘country; but we 
have different ways of pursuing it. Weare all 
embarked on board the same national ship, and 
_ must swim or sink together. Our united efforts 
are needed at this perilous crisis to preserve our 
national and State prerogatives distinct and entire. 
By the-blessing of God on our faithful exertions, 
the Constitution and Government may’ be pre- 
served; and the people, under a wise Administra- 
tion, will be prosperous and happy. Notwith- 
standing some gentlemen on this floor, from the 

eculiar ardency of their spirits, and an honorable 
indignation at the authors of our wrongs, may 
urge us to war, I am opposed to such a measure 
at the present time, and therefore hope the motion 
which I have had the honor to make will prevail. 

Mr. Lyon followed on the same side in a speech 
of an hour, when the House adjourned without 
taking a question. 


SATURDAY, January 28. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, accompanied 
with a report and statement prepared in obedience 
to the provisions of “An act to regulate and fix 
the compensation of clerks, and to authorize the 
laying out of certain roads, and for other pur- 
poses ;’ which were read and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act for the relief of certain Alabama Indians,” 
was read twice and committed to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands, to consider and report there- 
on to the House. 

"The bill sent. from the Senate, entitled “An 
act supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An act to 
amend the act, entitled ‘An act establishing Cir- 
cuit Courts and abridging the jurisdiction of the 
District Courts of the districts of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee,and Ohio,” was read three times and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WHARTON, 

Orderéd, That the Committee of the Whole 
House to whom was committed, on the thirty-first 
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ultimo, the bill supplementary to the act, entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act establish- 


-ing Circuit Courts, and abridging the jurisdiction 


of the District Courts of the districts of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio,” be discharged from the 
consideration of the same. 


ADDITIONAL MILITARY FORCE. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
engrossed bill providing an additional military 
foree—Mr. TaLimapcGe’s motion for indefinite 
postponement depending. 

Mr. TayLor said: [am against the motion fora 
postponement of the consideration of the present 
bill indefinitely, because I believe the situation of 
the nation to be now such, that a further post- 
ponement of measures calculated for the defence 
of the country, would be little short of an aban- 
donment of the interests and honor of this people. 
I do suppose, sir, that it is the opinion of a ma- 
jority of this House, that the system of resistance 
to foreign aggression upon the ocean by a retire- 
ment from it, is to be given up. It will be recol- 
lected, that at the last session, I expressed my 
belief, that whenever the Legislature. found this 
system to fail of its intended effects, they would, 
in a reasonable time, abandon it. I then believed 
that it was the best calculated of any measure 
which could be adopted to strike home to that 
nation which has done us the most harm; and 
although I still believe it to be the best system we 
could rely upon, yet, as it has met with resistance 
in its execution from a portion of our own peo- 
ple, rather than enforce it at the point of the bayo- 
net and the expense of the blood of our own citi- 
zers, [ would be willing to give it a Iu speak- 
ing of resistance to our laws, I would not be un- 
derstood as meaning to imply that there has been 
open rebellion. I mean that Constitutional re- 
sistance which has been manifested to the East- 
ward; that judicial resistance which has induced 
many to believe that the system would be better 
abandoned than to run the risk of producing more 
serious evils. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that these 
appeals from the laws have not been found to 
be general throughout the United States, yet 
they will have all the effect upon foreign nations 
as if such appeals had been universal. [allude 
to the transactions in the town of Boston—to the 
resignation of the collector of that port—and I 
may add, that of the collector of the port of Provi- 
dence, with the occurrences which have taken 
place in the harbor of New York. To all these 
I may add the circumstance of the British armed 
vessels which have appeared on our Southern 
coast, for the purpose of forcing a trade in cotton. 
In this state of things, I do believe that the time 
when it would be proper to remove the embargo 
has arrived ; in fact, I consider-it, as to its effects, 
as removed already. , 

Thus, sir, the consideration of the alternatives 
proposed to the nation at the commencement of 
the session again recurs, to wit, embargo, submis- 
sion, or war. The solemn vote which has been 
taken upon this subject, at an early period, to say. 
nothing else, puts submission entirely out of the 
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question, and it seems now te be the general opin- persuade the people of this coùntry that the Or- 
ion that the embargo is to be given up. The last, | ders in Council can, in a single point of view, be 
then, is all which is left to us. justified with regard to us. 

Having got thus far, I will endeavor to answer Great complaint has been made-that abuse has 
a remark made some time since by a gentleman, been poured out by the friends of the Adminis- 
from Virginia in relation to this subject; and I| tration against the conduct of Great Britain, 
am glad the gentleman left the difficult question | while they say nothing about the unfriendly and 
of tribute to be digested by those in opposition to | unjustifiable treatment we have received from 
the Administration. I have heard, sir, the very | France. In relation to this I would premise, that 
language of Mr. Canning introduced upon this | as to intention, I believe: these Powers to be alike ; 
floor, to prove that Great Britain had a right to | they are equally willing to.injure us, as their in- 
retaliate upon France by resorting to the measure, | terests or caprice may demand. But Great Brit- 
which I trust will always be considered as obnox- | ain has had a greater opportunity to make us 
ious to the rights and independence of this coun- | feel her enmity than the other, by having the 
try. But a minute’s examination of the most | command of the ocean. From this circumstance 
common mind in the United States will expose | arises the reason of the animadversions against 
the fallacy of the doctrine. -An argument used | the conduct of England ; and France, not having 
by the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. TALL- | ships, has not been ina sitdation to molest our 
MADGE) was, that the tax levied by Great Britain | commerce, or to intercept our trade. This fact 
could not be held as being a tribute, for we were will not be denied. A gentleman from Rhode 
not obliged to pay it if we did not choose ; that it | Island, (Mr. R. Jackson,) when asked by my col- 
was a mere matter of calculation as to interest, | league, (Mr. D. R. WivtraMs.) in debate, whe- 
and nothing more. It is strange, indeed, that] ther the insurance office to which he belongs, in 
thirty years of residence in a land of liberty, and | Providence, would insure a vessel to the Conti- 
of devotion to its service, should have put such | nent, declined answering, or declared that he did 
an argument into that gentleman’s mouth. This, | not know whether it would. But it would not 
sir, was the very principle against which, in the | be done. The risk is equal to the whole value of 
difficult times of our Revolution, that gentleman | the cargo, and the books of the gentleman’s house 
so ably fought. If I were disposed to follow the | would show it. That gentleman has declared 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Lyon,) and to| that there was, on the contrary, but little risk in 
erect on my desk files of newspapers, I could, by | going to Great Britain, for there could be no fear 
a recurrence to those of that day, prove that this | of interruptions from France, her naval force 
was the very language made use of by Lord | being annihilated. It has been proved, that the 
North in the British Parliament. In speaking of | risk to France, or to any part of the Continent, 
the tax upon tea, this.was his very position, that | amounts to at least ninety per cent. By state- 
the Americans were not obliged to pay it, unless | ments of rates of insurances.in England and else- 
they chose to do so. -But, sir, are we now to| where, the political risk to the Continent will 
drink this bitter cup? I trust not. This ques- 


amount to the sum I have stated. Thus the rea- 

tion has all the original force which it had under | son,of the complaints against England is mani- 
‘the Administration of Lord North. An Ameri-| fest. She has had the greater opportunity, and 
can vessel, trading up the Mediterranean, is ar- | has therefore done us the most injury, though I 
rested: by a British cruiser at the pillars of Her- 


would be clearly understood as thinking both the 
cules, and carried back to Great Britain to pay | aggressing nations upon an equality as to inten- 
the tax levied by the Orders in Council; and is 4 


tion. 
this a free choice left tous? Are we at liberty to) Upon the talk of war, it has been asked how 
pay, or omit todo it? No, sir. The ocean has 


can we fight both nations. Sir, I can understand 
been assimilated by some gentlemen to a corn- | this subject perfectly well, I perceive very clearly 
field, in which the American merchant reaps a | before me two of the pillars which support the 
glorious harvest. “Well, sir, suppose one in pri- | splendid dome under which we are assembled ; 
vate life was to shut up the gate which led to his | but it would be very plain, that if I set my back 
neighbor’s cornfield, and tell him that, unless he | against one of the two, I could only behold the 


a ` a . . . 
would pay a certain toll, he should not pass. | other. This is the case with gentlemen when 
Would any man.in this country submit to it? 


they lean their backs against the pillar, Great 
Most assuredly not. And will the New England- | Britain. It is evident that, in speaking of war, 
ers, to whom the ocean is “an inheritance,” con- 


they cannot see England and France together ; 
sent to have it wrested from them by the imposi- 


they can alone discern France. In addition to the 
tions of Great Britain, and agree to pay them for | objection of not being able to fight both nations, 
a license to make use of their own undisputed 


another has been brought forward to the raising 
rights? Ido not think they will. 


of the Army, to wit: that it must be intended to 

The fact is, the Orders of Council cannot be | enforce the embargo laws. For my part, sir, I 
defended. They have, in this point of view, been | will unequivocally declare, that I would never 
but slightly touched upon, and the truth is, that 


a 
a a cease 


consent to the employment of a single regular 
they cannot be otherwise than slightly touched | soldier for the enforcement of any law, nor for 
upon. It isa subject which, at once, goes to the | that of the embargo. Now,if there be not virtue 
heart and the feelings of every American, and it | enough in the country to see the laws respected, 
would be in vain that any one would attempt to! if the militia of the different States are inade- 
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‘quate to this purpose, I would not employ a sin- | ren. No, sir, it was for their interest that we 
gle regular to doit. I do not believe that the! consented to the law. We afterwards. adopted 
troops contemplated ‘to: be raised by this bill are | the embargo system; and this affects the planting 
intended for the :purpose of.enforeing the embar- | and farming interest as much, to say the least of 
go; nor would I vote for its passage if I could | it, as it does theeommercial. And for whom was 
persuade myself that this was to be its object. | all this done? For those who are now the fore- 
But it bas been said, that if you put yourself in a | most to accuse us of hostility to their welfare, 
situation to commence hostilities, you will go to | It was not for our own immediate interest, and if 
war.’ I will also unequivocally declare, that this | we had not now national feelings which get the 
‘is -tny object. What have we done, sir? We | better of the disgusts such accusations are calcu- 
- have sent missions to Europe; we have sued for | lated to excite, we would go back to the situation 
reparation; and, instead of receiving redress, | which we have left, and allow the British vessels 
„wrongs have accumulated upon us. Does this! upon our coast that monopoly of trade they so 
look like a disposition to do us justice? We have | much desire. But we will: go yet further than 
been driven into our present situation by foreign | we have done, and sooner than yield up com- 
outrage; and, after they have thus received from | merce, we will give another pledge for its main- 
us notice of our intention. should they not retract, | tenance and defence. We are ready to risk the 
I am willing to strike a blow, and a blow, at the property and blood of our citizens in behalf of 
same time, which I believe will be felt. the rights of our commercial brethren. To show 
Gentlemen have asked if we can obtain redress | that I am in earnest, I will, as one, not only risk 

by going to war and taking Canada? “Yes, sir, | my property, but my life, in defence of the com- 
wecan do it by taking Canada. It was a declar- | mercial rights of my country; and it is for this 
ation of a great English statesman, “that Great | purpose that I advocate the passage of the present 
Britain conquered France in America;” atid was | bill. It is time that this nation should look to 
not England once conquered in America? She | itself for redress, and not to the justice of Euro- 
-was, and may again be here conquered. Weare | pean nations. We must now depend upon our- 
not able to contend with her upon her own’ ele- | selves alone, and we should be prepared manfully 
ment; but upon that where we can attack her | to meet the event. 

with-advantage, the land, we must hope for suc-| I will say, however, that thé war, if we should 
céss. I would not take the enraged bull by the | have one, must be at the door, and be upon the 
horns, but in that part whereby I would stand the | responsibility of those people who have denied to 
best chance of worrying him to death. us the use of the first system which had. been 

A great deal of recrimination has been used | adopted by the nation. Those who have refused 

upon this floor to prove that the Southern States | us a fair trial of the embargo, at their door be the 
are inimical to commerce. This is to say that they | responsibility of any other resort. The unbiassed 
have neither sense or policy, nor can understand | judgment of future times will decide upon the 
their own interests. ‘The subject has been so | motives which have actuated us, and instead of 
often brought up; and so frequently answered, looking upon this as an attempt to destroy com- 
that I am almost ashamed now to mention it. It merce, posterity will regard it as a noble effort of 
cannot be supposed that the Southern States patriotism for its maintenance, and as one which, 
‘would wilfully seek their own destruction; that | if persisted in, would have secured our right-more 
they. would commit a felo de se upon their-own | effectually than could have been done by the 
wealth. No, sir! the Southern States rather | most brilliant military achievement. But it was 
deserve the thanks than recriminations at the | not allowed to us to prove the experiment, which, 
hands of those who accuse us. ‘What has been | in all human probability, would have put into our 
the situation of these States? They could have | hands the weapon whereby we would be enabled 
had their produce carried by foreign vessels; they | always successfully to combat the European Pow- 
had in this respect everything which they could | ers; and having done this, I hope we will meet a 
Wish, and if they had followed a selfish policy, | firm support in the only system which is yet left 
instead of making a common cause with the | for us to pursue. 
commercial States, they would, in this state of Sir, we must recall the energies of the nation. 
things, have left them to contend alone, and have | Gentlemen forget that this is precisely the point 
taken the British carrier. What was the reason | which was in dispute at the commencement’ of 
we'did not? Because we felt that we were a| the Revolution. We are told that we will have 
nation, united by the indissoluble bonds of friend- | to borrow money, and that we. will plunge the 
ship and common interests. We thought that | nation into debt. Do we not, sir, almost adore 
we were made for each other, associated for mu- | the name of WASHINGTON and his glorious com- 
tual protection, and as much bound together as | patriots? They jeft usa national debt, and yet 
were our first parents, Adam and Eve. We did not | we thank them ; we feel towards them unbounded 
think upon the little embarrassments which might | gratitude, and can we suppose that posterity will 
result to us, when we knew that we had brothers | be less virtuous than we have been? I do not 
who were feeling the lash of the cat-o’-nine-tails, | believe that they will. They would also thank 
at the gangways of British men of war. We had us, and feel for us an equal gratitude. 

no property afloat that would induce us to come} 1 cannot believe that these men are in all re- 
forward with a non-importation law which was | spects regular troops, -but I-think that there are 
to affect us more than it could our Eastern breth- | features in the bill which our habits incline us 
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always to: look upon with jealousy. But these 
men are only to be called from their usual oceu- 
pations fora short time in each year, and their 
partialities as well as friendships, with the great 
mass of the citizens, would render them less to be 
feared than a body of standing troops. It has 
been thought necessary to have a body of this 
kind, which, though not composed of regulars, 
might serve all the purposes for which such an 
army could be wanted. It is true the Constitu- 
tion allows us to call upon the militia for the pub- 
lie defence, but it prohibits the marching of them 
out of the limits of the United States. The men’ 
proposed to be raised by this bill can answer 
every purpose of a regular army; and I will state, 
in alluding to this subject, that I am looking upon 
the taking of Canada in the event of a war. Í 
confess that I regard the possessions of the Brit- 
ish in North America, as of much more conse- 
quence than seems to be supposed by the gentle- 
man from. Connecticut, (Mr. Tatumange.) In 
one point of view, the possession of Canada would 
reclude all that facility of smuggling which has 
“been laid hold of since the laying of the embargo. 
The shortening of the line would, for the future, 
in a great measure prevent this. But when we 
consider that, by means: of the footing in Canada, 
Great Britain has it in her power always to inter- 
fere with our Indian neighbors, and to invite them 
to turn their arms against us, it is of the greatest 
importance to prevent her from having an influ- 
ence so dangerous to our peace and safety. An 
objection to the possession of Canada by the Uni- 
ted States has been, that it will lead to an incor- 
poration of the inhabitants of that province with 
our own citizens. Sir, I can see no good objec- 
tion to such an incorporation, and I would fear 


other place which we have wrested out of- the 
hands of the British? I do- believe that if-we 
had Canada, the virtue of. the citizens, as has 
been heretofore the case, would secure to us its 
possession. : 

Mr. T. concluded by observing, that the South- 
ern people had a common interest, with the Bast- 
ern. If the country should fall through foreign 
influence, we are willing to. go all lengths with 
them. Should the country triamph, we will re- 
joice with them. In prosperity:we will partici- 
pate the blessings of union and. peace, and if we 
fall, we shall share an equal fate. I, therefore, 
hope that this bill will not be postponed, ‘but that 
it will-be adopted by a large majority of the 
House. ; _ 

Mr. Pirxin.—The subjeet now before us, Mr. 
Speaker, is of more importance to this. nation 
than any. that has presented itself since I have-had 
the honor: of a seat on this floor; and I'can as- 
sure you, I never rose to address the House when 
I felt as much embarrassed as Ido at the present 
moment,an embarrassment arising not only from 
the magnitude of the subjects which are brought 
into discussion, but froma consciousness of my 
inability to do them justice. Believing, however, 
as I do, that the course of measures which is now. 
pursuing, (and of which the raising a regular 
army of fifty thousand men, as contemplated by 
the bill now under consideration, is a prominent 
feature,) will lead this nation to inevitable ruin ; 
believing that not only the present, but the future 
happiness of this country does, in a great degree, 
depend on the fate of this bill, Leannot resist-the 
impalse of duty which I feel, to use miy-feeble 
efforts to arrest its progress. ` Being one of a'small 
minority, which has been so often proscribed, and 
whose views and -whose motives have been so 
often questioned, and made the subject of obloquy 
and reproach, I can scarcely expect that anything 
I can offer will even attract the attention of a 
majority of the members of this ‘House, much 
less influence their decision. I will, however, 
beg their indulgence, while `I call'their attention 
to the objects for which this army is tobe raised. 

The Committee of Foreign-Relations have told 
us that we must have either. embargo or war; in 
raising this military force, therefore, it is believed 
gentlemen can have but‘one of those two objects 
in view, either to enforce the embargo laws at the 
point of the bayonet, or to carry ou a defensive 
or offensive war. I can never, sir, give my con- 
sent to the measure for the first of these objects. 
{ have never believed that. the, embargo. as a 
measure of coercion on foreign nations, if ever 
so strictly enforced,. would produce: the effects 
which have been contemplated. Did I believe 
otherwise, did I concur in opinion with the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Taytor,) that 
the embargo was a ‘war, more warlike than war 
‘itself, as he has-expressed himself; did I believe 
that; by withdrawing ourselves from the ocean for 
ashort time, we could ever traverse it in every di- 
rection, without fear of interruption from the 
insults and aggressions of the belligerents; could 
Ibelieve that it was the-political philosophers 


no-bad effects from it. 
I believe that the United States must have the 
“coast of Halifax if they mean to feel.as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign nation. We must have 
that-point if we ever mean to have a security for 
our West India trade; and itjsas necessary to us 
as Gibraltar is to the British. All our vessels, 
‘when they proceed to the West Indies, pass di- 
rectly by the mouth of Halifax, and are at the 
‘merey of the British cruisers. If we are to be- 
come a naval nation, we will want that position, 
‘and we should have it. It isa point from which 
we could at any time sweep the whole commerce 
of Europe in these seas. But you are told that 
Great Britain will have a pledge for the restora- 
tion of this territory. Well, sir; and. does it not 
behoove us to havea pledge also? It certainly 
does. I do not, however, so readily believe that 
she could have a pledge. New Orleans has-been 
hinted at as being the most likely place at which 
she would aim; but the dispositions which will 
be made there, and the increase of force that will 
no doubt be assigned to it, must render that port 
impregnable. 
The gentleman from Connecticut says, that we 
will have always to keep on foot immense armies 
to retain Canada after we should have taken it. 
What, sir, is the reason that we have not had to 
maintain an army to preserve New York, or any 
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LIAMS,) to the amount of about one-third of her 
‘revenue. 

[Here Mr. WILLIAMS explained, and stated that 
he only said it amounted to one-third of the 
customs } f : 

Mr. P. continued.—I will not undertake to 
state the amount of the revenue arising from the 
customs, as they are called; they may amount to 
fifteen or twenty millions. But, sir, the duties 
arising from imposts from the West Indies, con- 
stitute but a small part of the whole revenue of 
the British. empire. 

The duty on sugar constitutes nearly the whole 
of the revenue from West India articles, in the 


stone, which, by its gentle touch, would turn all 
‘our national wrongs into national rights, I would 
hail it with joy asthe harbinger of a perpetual 
peace, and would. even, be willing that it should 
be enforced by military power. 3 

But, sir; not being satisfied that these objects 
can be attained by the embargo, I cannot consent 
that-it shall be enforced in a manner which can 
conly -bring distress and ruin upon ourselves. 

The advocates of this novel mode of warfare. 
under the name of coercion, have urged that it 
will seriously affect Great Britain in three ways, 
and-thereby compel her to do us justice. First, 
by depriving het of the necessaries of life, such as 


provisions, for which she is dependent upon Us. | vear 1805, viz: - $ £ 7 £2,772,498 
Second, by depriving her of many raw materials, y ott de deducted ford PS 
necessary for her manufactures, and particularly From this is to be deducte oat hal i 

cotton, and also of naval stores and lumber, all of backs = > = T ; 

which, it is said, she can now obtain from. no For bounties on the exporta- 

other country but this. Third, that as her man- | won of refined sugars - 807,405 

ufactures are now excluded from, the continent of ——— 1,629,572 
Europe, by excluding them from the United —- 
States also, her manufactories, on which her: na- Leaving only - =- - 1,042,926 


tional existence depends, must fall. 

Will gentlemen pardon me if I examine this 
subject a little in detail? In doing this, I hope 
that no one will consider that it is my intention, 
much less my wish to depreciate the value of the 
commerce of this country. No, sir; our com- 
merce is highly valuable not only to ourselves, 
but te foreign nations, and particularly Great Bri- 
tainş my only object is, to show, in’ the present 
state of the world, that we have overrated it asa 
measure of coercion. It is said that the British 
West Indies ate absolutely dependent upon us 
for provisions and for lumber, &c. There is no 
doubt but that the United States, from their local 
situation, from the nature of their productions, 
and from the superior industry and enterprise of 
their citizens, are able to afford supplies to the 
West India islands at a cheaper rate than any 
other country. But, does it follow that they can- 
not obtain them from any other quarter ? Corn, 
and other articles of provision, can be raised in 
the islands themselves; and’ large supplies of 
lumber can be obtained from the British provin- 
ces of Canada and Nova Scotia. During the last 
Summer they were in part supplied from the 
Spanish Main with live stock, which they had 
heretofore received principally from New Eug- 
land, and ata much cheaper rate than they ob- 
tained them from us. With respect to lumber, I 
have been informed, and I believe the information 
to be correct, that during the last Summer a sin- 
gle contract was entered into in Canada to supply 
umber, to the amount of half a million sterling ; 
and I do know that many of our citizens have 
gone into that province for the express purpose 
of obtaining that article. 

In order to show the importance of the West 
Indies to the mother country, it has been stated 
that a large proportion of the revenue of Great 
Britain arises from duties on articles of West 
India produce, and particularly on sugar and 
coffee; and, as I have understood from a gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Davin R. Wiz- 


as net revenue; so that the whole amount of du- 
ties during that year, from the West Indies, could 
not be much more than one-twentieth part of the 
whole revenue of Great Britain; as the whole of 
her revenue, for three or four years past, has not 
been less than about thirty-five or forty millions 
sterling per annum. i 

The truth is, sir, that a much larger proportion 
of our revenue is derived from duties on articles 
imported from the British West Indies, than that 
of Great Britain; for, on an average of the years 
1802, 1803, and 1804, the duties on rum and sugar 
from that island amounted to $1,456,000, being 
about one-eighth of the whole of our revenue 
during these years. 

But, it is said, Great Britain herself will and 
does, in part, now very sensibly feel the want of 
our provisions, and particularly breadstuffs ; the 
prices current of Liverpool have been quoted to 
prove the scarcity of wheat in that country. 
Are gentlemen now to be informed that Great 
Britain does not now depend on us for her bread- 
stuffs, and that very little is exported there even 
in times of very great scarcity? Indeed, sir, the 
whole of our exports of wheat and flour would, 
comparatively, add very little to her stock. For, 
on examination, it will be found that, on an aver- 
age of the years 1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807, we 
exported only 5,874,321 bushels of wheat in the 
whole, calculating five bushels toa barrel of flour. 
The most able calculations I have seen, and par- 
ticularly those made by Mr. Chalmers, make the 
total consumption in England and Wales as 
follows: 

Bread corn, 9,339,000 quarters, or 74,440,000 
bushels. Corn made into liquors, 4,665,000 quar- 
ters, or 37,320,000 bushels. So that the whole of 
our supply would add but about one-twentieth 
part to the whole of their consumption. The idea 
of starving, or even, in any great degree, distress. 
ing a nation that commands the ocean, by with. 
holding our supplies of provisions, has alway 
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appeared to me chimerical, and, from the experi- ` : Lbs. 
ment which has now been made, must be aban- | From the British West Indies -~ -- 8,690,700 
doned. It is asked, however, where Great Britain | Colonies conquered from the Dutch - 13,095,300 
will obtain a supply of naval stores, so absolutely | East Indies - + ==. = 3,422,700 
necessary for the maintenance and support of her | All other parts (except the United 
fleets 2 States, Portugal, and Brazils) > 2,517,000 
It can only be necessary, sir, to look into the | From the Brazils, 140,000 bales of 110 
exports to Sweden, to find where she can obtain | lbs. we - =- = 15,400,000 
an abundant supply of tar and turpentine. Du- , : —_—— 
ring the year 1804, 100,200 barrels of ship articles Making =- - - 53,125,700 


were exported from the port of Stockholm alone, 
a quantity, it is believed, larger than was ever 
exported from the United States in one year. 
But a small part of this went to the ports of 
Great Britain; she will now, however, be able to 
obtain the whole quantity which may be exported 
from that kingdom. 

But, it is said, she can obtain her supply of 
cotton from no other quarter than the United 
States; and that, of course, most of her cotton 
manufactories might stop, and thousands of her 
manufacturers be reduced to beggary. Let me 
ask gentlemen where she obtained this article be- 
fore-it was cultivated in the United States? In 
the year 1799, she imported cotton to the amount 
at least of 40,000,000 lbs. In the year 1800 there 
was imported into England and Scotland 54,000,- 
000 Ibs. of the same article. During the former 
of these years, the United States exported but 
9,232,283, and, in the last, but 17,789,803, to all 
parts of the world. In 1805, 248,799 bales of cot- 
ton were imported, about one-half of which came 
from the United States. In consequence of the 
increased cultivation of this article in the South- 
ern States, for six or eight years past, we have 
supplied Great Britain with about one-half of the 
cotton which she has consumed in her manufac- 
tories, and her supply from other quarters has 
diminished. The quantity which is now annually 
consumed, in her manufactories, may be estimated 
at about 60,000,000 lbs. There is no doubt, that, 
by cutting off one-half of her supply at once, a 
temporary scarcity may prevail; it would be, 
however, but temporary. She will soon be able 
to make up the deficiency from other quarters. 
That Iam not incorrect in this particular, will 

-gentlemen suffer me to'turn their attention to a 

statement made on this subject by an eminent 
merchant in London, Mr. Alexander Baring, 
whose name has been often mentioned in this 
House, and whose opinions and statements are 
justly entitled to much weight and credit. 

In his pamphlet on the subject of the Orders 
in Council, he states the quantity of cotton im- 
ported into the ports of London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, from different parts of the world, in the 
year 1807, to be 282,667 bags; and of this 171,- 
267 were from the United States, and only 18,981 
from the Brazils. He also states, that the usual 
quantity annually imported from the Brazils and 
into Portugal, is 140,000 bags of 110 Ibs. each. 
The whole of the cotton from the Brazils will 
now go to England. If, then, we add this quan- 

. tity to that imported in the year 1807, from all 
other parts of the world, except the United States, 
the amount will stand thus: 

10th Con. 2d Suss.—39 
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It will be observed that this is but the usual 
and ordinary quantity that is raised and imported 
from these countries, and that it can, in a single 
season, be increased so as to make up the deficien- 
cy from the United States. Indeed, sir, Mr. Ba- 
ting himself, who is opposed to the Orders in 
Council, (and thinks them highly prejudicial to 
the interest of Great Britain,) in the same pamph- 
let, says, after speaking of the importation of cot- 
ton from the different parts of the world: : 

“There certainly can, in no event, be any appre- 
hension of want of cotton; no article is more gene- 
rally or more easily produced in all warm climates; 
the increased cultivation in the United States, proves 
that it can be afforded there at the cheapest rate, and 
we cannot procure it with more advantage than from 
a country which takes the same article back in a man- 
ufactured state, probably to the full value of the raw 
material which she furnishes.” 

. But it is said that we take and consume so 
large a proportion of her manufactures, that, if 
deprived of our market in this respect, she must 
feel it so sensibly as to compel her to yield to us 
those rights which we demand. To prove this, 
gentlemen from different quarters of the House 
have stated that we take and receive her manu- 
factures to the amount of one-third of all her 
exports. I understood this to have been stated 
by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, (Mr. G. W. Campreui.) This state- 
ment, f apprehend, is incorrect, more especially 
if it is intended to satisfy and convince this 
House and the nation, that the United States 
consume so large a proportion of British manu- 
factures. Gentlemen may, perhaps, have been 
led into this error by not attending to the distinc- 
tion between what is called the official value and 
the real or estimated value of the exports of that 
country. The official value, it is well known, is 
taken from the custom-house books, according to 
a rate or valuation fixed more than a century ago; 
it is, of course, now far less than the real value, 
The official value, however, is the one which is 
generally quoted, in books, giving an account of 
British exports. 

No one has stated the amount of the exports 
of that country, except the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Jounson,) who, if I do not misrecol- 
lect, stated it to be thirty-seven millions sterling. 
This is more than the official value, and much 
less than the real value, according to the accounts 
which I have seen. 

During the year ending on the 5th day of Jan- 
uary, 1808. the official value of British exports 
was £26,993,129 sterling, but the real value was 
£48,500,483 sterling, or about $218,000,000. This 
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is taken from an account laid before Parliament, | observe that “the great and increasing dangers 
and, I presume, may be considered as correct.| with which our vessels, our seamen, and mer- 
The amount of exports for the year ending on | chandise, are threatened on the high seas,” men- 
the 5th day of January, 1807, I have only seen in | tioned in the Message of the President, which 
a newspaper; I -will not, therefore, vouch for its | recommended the embargo, could _not-arise from 
correctness. It is ‘there stated to be £33,447,590 | the execution of the decrees of France against 
sterling. I presume official value, the real value | the United States on. the ocean, for it is well 
of. which might be nearly double, £60,000,000 | known that she was incapable of executing them 
sterling. It is difficult to ascertain, with pre-j|on that element. Suppose, sir, the Emperor of 
cision; the amount of British manufactures which | China, at one of his palaces at Pekin, or some of 
.the United States consume annually, as a very | his Tartar provinces, beyond the Chinese wall, 
large proportion which they import are again į should issue his decree declaring the islands and 
exported to the West Indies, to South America, | dominions of Great Britain in a state of block- 
and other parts of the world. ade, and that all our-vessels found going to or 
From a report, however, made to this House by | from there, or loaded with their products, should 
the Secretary of the Treasury. in 1806, relative | be good prize? Under such a decree our vessels 
to our commerce with Great Britain during the | would be liable to condemnation, if taken in vio- 
years 1802, 1803, and 1804, we can form an esti- | lating it; but the difficulty would be, the Empe- 
mate not far from the truth. By this report it | ror of China has it not in his power to take 
appears that the average amount of the annual | them. 
import during that year was estimated at $27,-| The power of the Emperor of France to en- 
400,000, in British manufactures. These consist- | force his decrees on the high seas is nearly as 
ed principally of goods paying ad valorem duties. | inefficient as that of the Chinese Emperor. For 
That, during those years, we exported merchan- | further proof of this, let me refer gentlemen to 
dise, paying ad valorem duties, to the average | the statemeuts and opinions of members of the 
value of $9,772,000. A part of the merchandise | Administration, contained in the documents now 
thus exported came from. other countries, but itis} on our table. The Secretary of State, in-his 
believed not more than one-quarter part, which | letter to Mr. Armstrong, of February 8, 1808, 
would leave for our own consumption, annually, | speaks of the attempt of the French Government 
during these three years, about $20,000,000 of | to enforce its decrees on the high seas as “an 
.British merchandise, which is but about one-tenth | empty menace.” The Secretary of the Treasury 
part of the amount of all the exports of. that | also says in his annual report: 
country. During the years 1806 and 1807, it is} “Itmay, indeed, be admitted that the decrees of 
true, our imports of British goods have amounted | France can be enforced only in her own territories, and 
to between forty and fifty million of dollars, con- | in those of her allies; that, however efficient in- pre- 
sisting principally of those which pay ad valorem | venting any commerce between the United States and 
duties ; but, during the year 1806, we exported | themselves, those decrees cannot materially affect that 
the same kind of goods to the amount of $18,571,- | between her enemies and the United States, and may, 
477, and, in the year 1807, similar goods to the | therefore, in that respect, be disregarded.” 
amount of $18,564,507, of which, in 1807, $9-| These documents, sir, prove, to my mind, that 
870,753 were exported to the Spanish West In- | it was the wish and intention of the French Gov- 
dies and American colonies; so that a great pro- | ernment that the United States should make 
portion of British manufactures, which, for some | common cause with them and the continent of 
years past, we have imported, have been con- | Europe, in a commercial warfare against Great 
tinually destined for a foreign market and not | Britain, in support of what are called maritime 
for home consumption, and: of which we have |rights. I trust, however, the House will not un- 
been the carriers, and received the profits. But, | derstand me as saying that our Government laid 
since the embargo and the Spanish revolution, | the embargo in compliance with these wishes and 
-these goods, instead of finding their way to for- | determinations. I have introduced them for the 
eign markets through the United States and | purpose of showing that a continuance of the 
through the medium of our vessels, find their way | embargo, though enforced by an army of fifty 
to the same markets in British bottoms. thousand men, would not compel or induce Bo- 
I have thought proper, sir, to make these state- | naparte to rescind his decrees. fine 
ments and remarks not for the purpose of show-| Our Minister at London, Mr. Pinkney, in his 
ing that the trade of the United States is not | letter to Mr. Canning, of October 10, 1808, speak- 
highly beneficial to Great Britain, but to show | ing of the intercourse between Great Britain and 
that it had been overrated by many gentlemen on | the United States, also says, “ That the edicts of 
this floor as a measure of coercion; and, for the | France could not prevent that intercourse, even 
purpose of exculpating myself and my constitu- | if France should adhere to them ;” and “ that the 
ents, from the charge of an unreasonable opposi- | power of France upon the seas, was,in no degree, 
tion toa measure which we have never believed | adequate to such a purpose.” 
would produce any salutary effects. If anything else were wanting to prove that 
Will gentlemen permit me in the next place to | our commerce is in very little danger from these 
inquire whether the émbargo, even if followed by | decrees, let me refer the House to another decu- 
a non-intercourse, will coerce: France to rescind | ment furnished us from the Senate; by which it 
her obnoxious ‘decrees? And here I beg leave to ! appears that out of five hundred and ninety-four 
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vessels which sailed from our ports in the course 
of the last Summer, under special permission from 
the President, the most of them have returned in 
safety, though liable to be captured and condemned 
under these edicts. It is also well known, that 
many of these vessels obtained insurances against 
French captures under these decrees, for the mod- 
erate premium of five or six per cent. 

But, sir, a perseverance in the embargo sys- 
tem, so far from compelling Bonaparte to rescind 
his decrees, will induce him to continue them; 
for, so far as this restriction on our commerce op- 
erates against Great Britain, it meets with his 
entire approbation. Nay, sir, I will go farther, 
and say, that in September, 1807, he extended the 
operation of the decrees against the United States 
on the high seas, and seized and held in sequestra- 
tion the property of our citizens in his ports, for 
the express purpose of compelling us to take a 
part with him and the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, in a commercial warfare against Great Bri- 
tain. I will prove this, sir, from the documents 
on your table; and for this purpose let me in the 
first place call the attention of the House toa 
letter from M. Champagny to General Armstrong, 
dated at Milan, November 24, 1808, and which 
accompanied the President’s Message, at the open- 
ing of the present session. 

After speaking of “the reclamations,” as he 
calls them, on our part, against the execution of 
the decrees, the injuries the United States had 
received from England, and the inconveniences 
which our citizens experienced from the new and 
extended operation of their edicts, M. Cham pag- 
ny says: , 

“But itis not to France. It is to England, that 
these inconveniences to individuals ought to be impu- 
ted. She it is who has given the example of measures 
unjust, illegal, and infringing on the sovereignty of 
nations. To oblige her to renounce them, it has be- 
come necessary to combat her with her own arms: in 
violating the rights of all nations, she has united them 
all, by a common interest, and it is for them to have 
recourse to force against her; to forbid her the search 
(la visite) of their vessels; the taking. away of their 
crews; and to declare themselves against measures 
which wound their dignity and their independence. 
The unjust pretensions of England will be kept up as 
long as those whose rights she violates, are silent ; and 
what Government has had more to complain ofagainst 
her, than the United States? All the difficulties which 
have given rise to your reclamations, sir, would be re- 
moved with ease, if the Government of the United 
States, efter complaining in vain of the injustice and 
violations of England, took, with the whole Continent, 
the part of guaranteeing itself therefrom. England 
has introduced into the maritime war, an entire disre- 
gard for the rights of nations ; it is only in forcing her 
to a peace that it is possible to recover them. On this 
point the interest of all nations is the same. All have 
their honor and their independence to defend.” 

I would here observe, sir, that this letter appears 
to be written as an answer to one of General 
Armstrong, of November 12, of the same month, 
in which, in a very spirited manner, he remon- 
strated against the decrees of the Council of Prizes, 
in the case of the Horizon—and also in answer to 


other remonstrances, which our Minister has 
made against the seizure of the property of our 
ctizens in the ports of France. The Horizon, it 
is well known, was shipwrecked on the coast of 
France, and in that event was entitled to the 
rights of hospitality, even from an enemy. Not- 
withstanding, she was seized, and that part of her 
cargo at least, which consisted of British manu- 
factures, was.condemned under the 5th article of 
the decree of November 21, I808. At the same 
time, other property, toa large amount, belonging 
to our citizens, in the different ports of France 
and her dependencies, was seized and held in se- 
questration.. And what,sir, does M. Champagny 
tell our Minister? He says, “all the difficulties 
which have given rise to your reclamations, sir, 
would be removed with ease,” &e. What were 
the difficulties of which our Minister. and our 
Government had complained, or to use the French 
style, had given rise to our reclamations 2? Wh 
sir, the very condemnation in the case of the Hor- 
izon, and the numerous seizures of our property 
in their ports. And what was the condition upon 
which these difficulties “would be removed with 
ease ?” It was simply this— if the Government 
‘of the United States, after complaining in vain 
‘ of the injustice and violations of England, took 
‘with the whole Continent the part of guaran- 
‘ teeing itself therefrom.” 

The language of the French Minister is too 
plairi to be mistaken. He tells us, in substance, 
that his master has seized the property of our cit- 
izens, and will proceed to a condemnation.of it, 
unless the United States will join him and the 
Continent, ina commercial warfare against Great 
Britain. To prove, sir, what was the part which 
the French Government wished us to take with 
the Continent, it is only necessary for us to go 
back to the time when the Treaty of Tilsit was 
entered into between the Emperors of France and 
Russia, in June or July, 1807. Tt has always been 
said, and I have no doubt of the truth of it, that 
by a secret article of this treaty the Emperor of 
Russia had agreed to join the French Emperor, 
in excluding British commerce from’ his domin- 
ions. It was in pursuance of this agreement, no 
doubt, that on the 26th of October, 1807, the Em- 
peror of Russia issued his manifesto, prohibiting 
all intercourse with Great Britain, until the prin- 
ciples of the old armed neutrality should be re- 
cognised and acknowledged. . , 

Immediatelyafter the Treaty of Tilsit, in which 
(as Don Pedro Cevallos, in his exposition, says) 
“the destiny of the. world seemed to be decided 
in his favor,” on his return to Paris in August, 
Bonaparte had come to a determination that as 
he bad settled the affairs of the belligerents, ex- 
cept England, to his mind, he would settle those 
of neutrals in the same way, and he had also re- 
solved to form an union of all commercial States 
against Great Britain, and that there should no 
longer be any neuirals—[Mr. Pirxin was here in- 
terrupted and asked what proof he had of this.] 
If I were permitted, sir, to put my finger on cer- 
tain documents, I could prove it satisfactorily. 
[Mr. Love here interrupted Mr. Pirkin, and de- 
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nied that there. were any such documents in the 
possession of the House.] We have, Mr. Speaker, 
` I know, documents that are public, and also those 
which are confidential ; and according to the rules 
_ of the- House, it is perhaps improper to refer to 
those, which they have thought it necessary to 
keep from the public eye.. They cannot, there- 
fore, be read in public, and indeed I know not 
whether they are now in the possession of the 
House. But, sir, I know their contents, as well 
as the gentleman from Virginia. Ihad the same 
information, however, from a gentleman who was 
in Paris, in August, 1807, and I do not hesitate to 
say, that I have no doubt of the truth ofit. But, 
sir, the subsequent conduct of the French Gov- 
ernment proves it beyond controversy ; for very 
soon after this treaty, a new and extended con- 
struction is given to the decrees, by the express 
direction of the Emperor himself. On the 18th 
September, Regnier, Grand Judge, is directed to 
declare, that as there is no exception in the de- 
cree, there is no ground to make any in the exe- 
cution of it. And when, on the 24th of the same 
month, our Minister'at Paris remonstrated against 
this new and extended construction, and asks an 
explanation of his Majesty’s views in relation to 
this subject, as it respected the United States, he 
is answered by. M. Champagny, on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, that “the decree of blockade has been now 
£ issued eleven months. The principal Powers of 
t Europe, far from protesting against its provisions, 
‘have adopted them. They have perceived that 
t its extension must be complete, to render it more 
t effectual, and it has seemed easy to reconcile 
‘these measures with the observance of treaties, 
t especially ata time when the infraction by Eng- 
t land, of the rights of all maritime Powers, render 
f their interest common, and tend to unite them 
t in support of the same cause.” 
TheSe documents, sir, prove, to my mind, 
„that it was the wish and determination of the 
French Government, that the United States 
should make common cause with thém and the 
continent of Europe, in a commercial warfare, 
against Great Britain. in support of what is call- 
ed maritime rights. I trust, however, the House 
will not understand me as saying, that our Gov- 
ernment laid the embargo in compliance with 
these wishes and determination. I have intro- 
duced them for the purpose of showing, that a 
continuance of the embargo, though enforced by 
an army of fifty thousand men, would not com- 
pel or induce Bonaparte to rescind his decrees. 
If anything else were wanting to convince us 
that the embargo restrictions still meets the ap- 
probation of the French Government, I would 
refer to the late address of Bonaparte to the Le- 
gislative body, immediately after his retarn from 
Erfurth, in which he says, “The United States 
“of. America have preferred to renounce com- 
‘ merce and the sea, rather than acknowledge the 
.‘slavery of them.” But more particularly would 
I call the attention of the House and the nation, 
. toœa document lately published in this country, 
‘which,in French, is called an exposé, lately ad- 
dressed by Mr. Cretet, Minister of the Interior, 


to the Ligislative body. After speaking of the 
war with Great Britain, he says “the war will 
‘ henceforth consist in repelling from all points 
‘ the English commerce,and employing the means 
‘caleulated to promote that end. France has 
‘energetically concurred in the exclusion of the 
£ monopoly of commerce; she has resigned her- 
‘ self to privations which long habits must have 
‘rendered more painful. Some branches of her 
‘agriculture and her industry have suffered, and 

still suffer, but the prosperity of the great body 
‘of the people is not affected ; she is familiarized 
t with that transitory state, the duration of which 
‘she beholds without fear. The allies of France 
‘and the United States sacrifice, like her, and 
‘ with a resolution equally generous, their private 
t conveniences.” 

After this, sir, it must be impossible for any 
man to believe that a further continuance of the 
embargo, even aided by a non-intercourse, will 
operate as a measure of coercion on France, so as 
to compel her to change her mode of warfare 
against her enemy. No, sir, these restrictions on 
our commerce, so far as they operate to injure 
the commerce of Great Britain, do really co- 
operate with the French decrees, the object of 
which is to destroy Great Britain, by the ruin of 
her commerce; and without which restrictions, 
those very decrees would have a much more lim- 
ited effect. It is on this account, that our em- 
bargo system is borne so patiently by Bonaparte, 
and even receives his benedictions and that of 
his Ministers. 

But, sir, if this army of fifty thousand men is 
not wanted for the purpose of enforcing the em- 
bargo laws, it must be raised for the purpose of 
war, either defensive or offensive. 

No gentleman has stated that we are in any 
danger of an invasion; it cannot be pretended 
that there is any prospect of an attack by land. 
Should such an attack be made, should hostile 
footsteps again tread our shores, there would be 
but one opinion as to the course to be pursued. 
Such attacks are to be repelled at every risk, and 
at every hazard. This number of troops, there- 
fore, can only be wanted for an offensive war ; 
indeed some -gentlemen have repeatedly stated 
on this floor, that war was inevitable, and have 
likewise stated, that, as we are the injured party, 
it myst be an offensive war. And here I beg 
leave to call the attention of the House to a re- 
port of the committee in respect to our foreign 
relations, and which was made for the purpose of 
pointing out the course the United States ought 
to pursue, with respect to foreign nations. This 
report states that we have but three alternatives: 
“submission, war with both nations, or a con- 
‘ tinuance and enforcement of the present suspen- 
‘sion of commerce.” They say, “The first can- 
‘not require any discussion. But the pressure of 
‘ the embargo, so sensibly felt, and the calamities 
‘inseparable from a state of war, naturally create 
‘a wish that some middle course might be dis- 
‘covered, which should avoid the evils of both, 
‘and not be inconsistent with the national honor 
‘and independence. That illusion might be dis- 
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‘sipated ; and it is necessary that the people of 
f the United States should fully understand the 
‘situation in which they are placed. There is 
“no other alternative but war, with both nations, 
£ or a continuance of the present system.” 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, is this the situation of the 
people of the United States? Is there no middle 
course, no middle path, in which we can any 
longer pursue “ the noiseless tenor of our way ?” 
Could the committee present us with nothing 
better than such dreadful alternatives? If so, 
we have but Scylla on one side, and Charybdis 
on the other, and no middle passage through 
which we can steer our political ship. We must 
inevitably be dashed to pieces, on the rocks of em- 
bargo and non-intercourse, or be swallowed up in 
the whirlpool of European conflicts. If this is the 
situation of the people of the United States, dread- 
ful and calamitous is their situation. I had, sir, 
hoped, fondly hoped, nay, believed, that Heaven 
had in store many, very many blessings yet to 
come for the people of this country. But, if they 
have no other prospects than those presented to 
them by this committee, I have hoped and be- 
lieved in vain. 

The committee, indeed, in another part of the 
same report, say: “ The present unsettled state of 
‘the world, the extraordinary situation in which 
‘ the United States are placed, and the necessity, 
‘if war be resorted to, of making it at the same 
‘ time against both nations, and these the two most 
t powerful of the world, are the principal causes of 
t hesitation.” The present state of the world is, 
indeed, sir, unsettled; and when it will be again 
settled, is known to Omniscience alone. War 
with both nations, and those the two most pow- 
erful of the world! Let me ask the committee 
what nation has any efficient power except Eng- 
land and France, and their allies and dependen- 
cies? Sir, there is none. War, therefore, with 
those nations, is war with the whole world. 

Europe at this moment, sir, presents a specta- 
cle of which history records no parallel. When 
the Roman Empire, enervated by luxury, was 
overrun by the northern nations, and the fairest 
portion, of Europe was taken possession of by its 
savage, but bold invaders, it was parcelled out 
among the rival chieftains, who achieved the 
conquest. No single individual, either at that 
time or since, has ever had the supreme control 
over this part of the world. The power of Char- 
lemagne, in the zenith of his glory, was nothing 
in comparison with that of the present autocrat 
of the continent of Europe. Iam lost in aston- 
ishment, when I reflect on the enormous and un- 
equalled power now possessed by the Emperor 
of France, and the rapidity with which that pow- 
er has been acquired. : 

‘The minor kingdoms of Europe, as well as 
newly made kingdoms, have been parcelled out 
among the different branches of his family, almost 
without a struggle; and the fate of the larger king- 
doms and empires has been decided by single bat- 
tle. The battle of Austerlitz, sir, brought the 
proud house of Austria at the feet of the French 
Emperor; the battle of Jena annihilated the 


house of Brandenburgh ; that of Friedland, com- 
pelled the Emperor of the North to crouch at the 
feet-of the conquerer; the house of Braganza, in 
Europe, was annihilated by a single word; and 
what, let me ask, has become of the Spanish part 
of the house of Bourbon? Their fate is but too 
well known; they are’ prisoners, state prisoners 
in France; and much I fear, the fate of the peo- 
ple of that unfortunate country, will also soon be 
but too well known; I fear even while 1am now 
speaking, they may be the victims of the vassals 
of the usurper. 

When I reflect on the events, which have, and 
are now taking place in Spain, I cannot but feel 
emotions, which I am unable to express. From 
the time when the infamous Godoy, the Prince 
of Peace, was elevated to power, and French in- 
fluence governed in the national councils of that 
country, some of her best and wisest men, and 
particularly old Count Florida Blanca, (who, in 
the cabinet at least, was the Washington of 
Spain) were banished from Court, and have ever 
since lived in obscurity in the distant provinces, 
until the present revolution has called them into 
notice. During the reign of the Prince of Peace, 
the King of Spain has been the friend and ally 
of the Emperor of France. And how, sir, has 
this friend and ally been treated? In the first 
place, a large part of his western empire was de- 
manded of him; Louisiana was ceded to France, 
and which we now possess (in part at least) 
at the expense of fifteen millions; the mines of 
Mexico and Peru were next demanded; the rich 
products of these mines were poured into the na- 
tional coffers of France with a liberal, nay, with 
a bountiful hand; not yet satisfied, some of the best 
of the Spanish troops were required to fight the 
battles of the Emperor in the north—sixteen thou- 
sand of the most gallant troops were immediately 
furnished. Not contented with all these, the Em- 
peror, at last, demands the Crown and Kingdom 
itself. After having enticed the old King and 
his son Ferdinand to place themselves in his 
power at Bayonne, he then compelled them to 
sign an act of reunciation of their Crown and 
Kingdom in his favor, but not until after (as Ce- 
vallos, who was on the spot, says) the Emperor 
in his last conference with Ferdinand, said to 
His Majesty, “Prince, you have only to choose 
between cession and death.” Mr. Speaker, by 
this act of renunciation, the Spanish part of this 
western quarter of the world is now claimed by 
the Emperor of France, and if he should con- 
quer Old Spain and get quiet possession of this 
part of America, (and it is not in our power to pre- 
vent it,) the United States are gone. 

Is it possible, sir, that the Committee of For- 
eign Relations, is it possible that this House can 
seriously think of plunging the United States into 
awar with two nations who are at war with each 
other, the one of which commands the land, and 
the other the ocean? Will this country, as yet, 
comparatively speaking, in a state of infancy, cer- 
tainly not advanced beyond a state of adolescence, 
be able to meet the shock of such a war? Sir,a 


| war with both nations is out of the question ; 
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when we have once entered into this interminable 
conflict, which is now convulsing the world, we 
shall soon be compelled to take part with one or 
the other of the belligerents ; and of course a con- 
nexion or alliance must be formed with the na- 
tion with which we take a part. For myself, 
sir, I want alliances with neither—and I hope the 
fate of other nations will teach the people of this 
country to avoid a course which may lead them 
to inevitable destruction. 

‘Will gentlemen suffer me to detain them afew 
moments longer, while I inquire what are the pre- 
cise objects of this war? and whether there is a 
probability of our being able to obtain those objects 
by a war? It is said generally, for our maritime 
rights. It cannot surely be for the principle that 
free ships make free goods (as a gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Bacon] has hinted)—I un- 
derstood that this has been relinquished by the 
present, as well as by the former Administrations. 
Neither do l believe it can be for what is called 
the colonial trade, or reparation for the attack on 
the Chesapeake, And as to the right of impress- 
ment of British seamen on board of our merchant 
vessels, which has hitherto been made the prin- 
cipal subject of dispute between this country and 
Great Britain, and an express relinquishment of 
whieh has been made a sine qua non of a com- 
mercial treaty, if Iam able to understand the 
views of our Administration, this point has been 
given up,atleast,for the present. It iswell known 
that the proclamation of the King, of the date I 
believe of the 14th of October, 1807, recalling all 
British seamen from foreign employment, was 
laid before Congress, by the President, when the 
laying of the embargo wasrecommended; and that 
one object of the embargo was to coerce Great 
Britain to relinquish this right of impressment of 
her subjects from our merchant vessels. 

When our Government, therefore, offered 
Great Britain to repeal the embargo on her re- 
scinding her Orders in Council, I consider that 
they had come to a determination that our vessels 
might navigate the ocean, notwithstanding the 
right of impressment had not been relinquished, 
and that of course they would not go to war, in 
order to obtain that object. If this be true, the 
sole object of the war must be the orders and de- 
crees of the belligerents. And hence, sir, the 
question is not, whether a war, according to the 
Known laws of nations, would not be just against 
both these nations from whom we have received 
so many injuries. There is no doubt, that for 
several years past, we have had what may be 
called just causes of war against them both. But 
the question is, whether in the present unsettled 
state of the world (as the committee say) it is a 
wise, prudent, or politic measure; and whether 
there isa probability that we should thereby attain 
the objects we wish? Shall we obtain either in- 
demnity for the past, or security for the future 2 
The old law of nations is very little regarded by 
either of the belligerents. France says that Eng- 
land in her mode of warfare regards no laws, and 
therefore she is obliged “ to forget them, and even 
for an instant to forget herself,” and therefore is- 


sues her decrees, On the contrary, England says 
that Franceis carrying on an unparalleled mode o 
warfare against her, and she is obliged “ to retort 
on her enemies themselves, the consequence of 
their own violence and injustice.” Both ground 
their proceedings on the principle of necessity and 
self-defence. Now, sir, if it were possible for us, 
who are the only neutral nation in the world, to. 
stop the wild career of these mighty belligerents, 
and to compel them to obey the law of nations, 
as it has hitherto been acknowledged, and to do 
us justice, I should be willing to do this, even at 
the expense of a war. But will any gentleman 
say, after a long and expensive war, we should 
be able to obtain such terms as would secure us. 
in our neutralrights hereafter? Could we expect 
that France would stipulate with us, that if ever 
she should again attempt to ruin her enemy, by 
destroying her commerce, that she would not is- 
sue decrees similar to those of Berlin, Milan, and 
Bayonne? And if she should so stipulate, what 
security should we have that these stipulations. 
would not be broken, whenever imperious ma- 
jesty should require it? And, on the contrary, 
would England agree by treaty, that in case 
France should ever commence a commercial war- 
fare against her, that she would not retaliate by 
similar Orders in Council? Aud if she would, 
could we depend on a faithful performance of 
such a treaty? No sir, we could not. It is said. 
that we could take Canada and Nova Scotia, and 
hold them at least as pledges. Ihave nota doubt,. 
that we might take these provinces, but (as my 
colleague [Mr. TatuMapGe] who is a much bet- 
ter judge than I am, says) it must be ata vast 
expense of men and money. But, sir, while we 
are attacking the extremities of the British Em- 
pire, our enemies may perhaps be attacking the 
very vitals of our country. It will bein their 
power to lay our cities, our towns along the sea- 
coast, under contribution, and I fear in ashes. I 
do not know that this would be the case but I 
fear it would be in their power todo it. But, sir, 
I do not want Canada, as an accession of terri- 
tory; and it will be difficult, I apprehend, to per- 
suade the citizens of Connecticut, at least, to leave 
their smiling villages along the coast, exposed to 
the ravages of an enemy, and risk their lives -in 
the woods and wilds of Canada and Nova Scotia. 
Supposing we should obtain them by conquest, 
would we by this obtain a security for the future, 
against the infraction of our maritime rights? L 
do not believe it. Itis very questionable whether 
these provinces are of much real benefit to the 
British Empire; the ordinary annual expense of 
the civil and military government there, is about 
one million of dollars. The King undoubtedly 
considers this province asa part of his Empire, 
much in the same manner as he doesa gem of 
minor brilliancy in his crown, which he. would 
not have plucked from it by force; but when once 
gone, the crown would not be much less brilliant. 
or the less valuable. , 
When I consider, sir, the prosperity which this 
country has experienced for fifteen years past, the 
accumulation of wealth, not only in our cities and 
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towns, but in every village, during this period, and 
the general happiness we have enjoyed—and this 
notwithstanding the many injuries and losses our 
citizens have sustained from the aggressions of 
both the belligerents, I cannot consent to exchange 
this situation for the miseries and calamities of 
war, withoutacertain prospect of some permanent 
future good. 

It may perhaps, by some, be considered as agree- 
able to the laws of honor and chivalry, to attack 
the world in arms, without a prospect of success ; 
but, sir, I will never consent to place my country 
in such a situation, in which we can only say, 
as Francis the First did, after the battle of Pavia, 
“all is lost but honor.” 

T had intended, sir, to have touched upon some 
other topics, to have pursued the hint thrown out 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. D. 
R. Witurams,) that there was yeta hope that 
some arrangement of our difficulties might still 
be made, which should continue, at least, until 
this mighty conflict in Europe was over. But, 
sir, my strength is nearly gone,and Iam sure the 
patience of the House must be quite exhausted. 
I will conclude, therefore, by expressing my most 
earnest hope that the bill may not pass, but be 
postponed indefinitely. 

When Mr. P. had concluded, the House ad- 
journed without taking any question. 


Monpay, January 30. 


Mr. Netson, from the committee to whom was 
referred, on the eleventh of November last, so 
much of the Message from the President of the 
United States, at the commencement of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, as relates to the Military 
and Naval Establishments, to whom was commit- 
ted, on the thirteenth instant,a bill sent from the 
Senate, entitled “An act supplementary toan act 
entitled ‘An act more effectually to provide for 
the national defence, by establishing an uniform 
militia throughout the United States,” reported, 
that the committee had had the said bill under 
consideration, and directed him to report the same 
to the House, without amendment: whereupon, 
the said bill was committed to a Committee of 
the whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. Houmes, from the Committee of Claims, 
to whom were referred, on the nineteenth instant, 
aletter and report from the Secretary of War, 
with sundry accompanying documents, presented 
a bill concerning invalid pensioners; which was 
read twice and committed toa Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Newron, fromthe Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures, presented a bill to prohibit, in 
certain cases, the entry of foreign vessels into the 
poris.and harbors of the United States; which was 
read twice and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Wednesday next. 

A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a letter recently 
received from our Minister at the Court of St. 
James,. covering one to him from the British Se- 
cretary. of State, with his reply, being a sequel to 


the correspondence which accompanied the Mes- 
sage to both Houses, of the seventeenth instant. 
The Message, and the papers transmitted there- 
with, were.read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Postmaster General of the United States, 
accompanying his reports respecting unproduc- 
tive routes and public contracts; which were 
read, and referred to the Committee on Post OM- 
ces and Post Roads. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act to extend the time for making payment for 
the public lands of the United States;” to which. 
they desire the concurrence of this House. 

The House resumed the consideration of an: 
engrossed bill providing an additional military 
force, which was depending on Saturday last, at 
the time of adjournment: Whereupon, a motion 
was made by Mr. Davip R. Wiuitams, that the 
said bill do lie on the table: and the question be- 
ing taken thereupon, it was resolved in the affir- 
mative. 


PREPARATION FOR WAR. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Nicuouas a few days ago, in the following 
words: 

Resolved, As the opinion of this House, that the 
United States ought not to delay beyond the —— day 
of ——, to repeal the embargo laws, and to resume, 
maintain, and defend the navigation of the high seas, 
against any nation, or nations, having in force edicts, 
orders, or decrees, violating the lawful commerce and 
neutral rights of the United States. 

Mr. Mitnor moved for a division of the reso- 
lution so as to take the question first on repealing 
the embargo, and moved to fill the blank with 
the fourth day of March. 

Mr. Ranpowpu said he had risen for the same 
purpose as the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
he submitted to the Committee whether, if the 
embargo laws were to be repealed, it should not 
be done with all possible speed. His sources of 
information, he said, were neither very numerous, 
nor, possibly, very correct; but he did understand 
it to be a fact, that, in certain parts of the East- 
ern States, the embargo was daily and hourly, in 
the broad glare of daylight, not evaded, but dis- 
regarded; that sleighs to an immense number 
were daily passing from the United States into 
Canada, laden not only with the product of that 
part of the Uniow bordering on Canada, but, also, 
with the product of the Southern States, which 
was carried, by a long and -expensive carriage, 
from the Atlantic States to Montreal, for export- 
ation. 

There were two points of view, in which, 
Mr. R. said, it appeared to him that if this law 
-was to be repealed atall,it ought to be done with 
all possible expedition. The first was, that those 
persons in our own country who had set the law 
at defiance, who had been guilty of the most in- 
civic conduct, should not reap the exclusive ben- 
efit of the commerce carried on. The other rea- 
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son was, that it was well known that the St. 
Lawrence was frozen up, and would remain 
frozen long after our own waters were open. 
Adventurers, lured by the hope of great profit, 
had, at a vast expense, transported products not 
the growth of that part of the country, into Can- 
ada, knowing that the plan of embargo, if con- 
tinued, would amply repay the extra expense of 
carrying it. This produce, Mr. R. said, to an im- 
mense amount, was deposited, as he understood, 
at Montreal, for the purpose of exporting it as 
soon as the ice broke up; and he presumed it 
was already paid for in British gold, or commod- 
ities of some sort. And this, he said, was one of 
the ways in which he should have no objection to 
finger some of their gold, viz: by getting to mar- 
ket before them, underselling, and forestalling 
them, which might easily be done from the ex- 
pense of the transportation by land. He submit- 
ted it, therefore, to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, whether, if the Committee determined to 
repeal the embargo, it should not be as soon as 
possible? If immediately removed, it must’shake, 
and severely too, the capitalists of Canada; but, 
if the removal was procrastinated, they would 
reap the profits, whilst we should carry our pro- 
duce to a market already glutted, or, if not glut- 
ted, considerably supplied. When the resolution 
came before the House, if the Committee of the 
Whole agreed to it, he said he should certainly 
move the earliest day possible for the removal of 
the embargo. 

Mr. Minor said the gentleman from Virginia 
must be fully persuaded that he was as willing to 
get rid of the embargo as the gentleman himself 
could possibly be, for he had been opposed to the 
embargo system from the first day the original 
embargo law was passed. He said he had moved 
to fill the blank with the 4th day of March, for 
several considerations. The resolution contem- 
plated a repeal of the embargo ata future day, 
and not at the present day; and, from conversa- 
tion which he had held with gentlemen hereto- 
fore friendly to the embargo, and now disposed to 
remove it, he had supposed that an earlier day 
would not beagreed to, One other consideration, 
he said, had considerable influence with him. At 
present, there was a natural embargo on a consid- 
erable number of the ports of the United States. 
By the fourth day of March, it was pretty certain 
that nature would have repeated that embargo. 
To place the merchants upon an equality, he had 
supposed, he said, that it would be proper to fix 
a day for the removal of the embargo which 
would give to all equal advantages. 

Mr. SLOAN gave one reason, in addition to those 
urged by the gentleman from Virginia, why the 
embargo should be speedily repealed. It was a 
fact known to many members on the floor, that 
large speculations had been made in consequence 
of a belief that the embargo would be continued 
for a great while. Articles of foreign produce, 
which, though not absolutely necessary, had be- 
come necessary by habit, were up to an extrava- 
gant price. An early removal of the embargo 
would tend to remove the sufferings of the honest 
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part of the community, in consequence of the 
high price of these commodities. 

Mr. Nicno.as, who had been absent when the 
subject was taken up, wished to modify his reso- 
lution. This being considered out of order, Mr. 
N. moved to amend the resolution under consid- 
eration by striking out the whole of it after the 
word “ Resolved,” and inserting the following: 


Resolved, As the opinion of this House, that the 
United States ought not to delay beyond the day 
of , to resume, maintain, and defend the naviga- 
ion of the high seas; and, that provision ought to be 
made by law for repealing, on the day of ; 
the several embargo laws, and for authorizing, at the 
same time, letters of marque and reprisal against Great 
Britain and France; provided, on that day, their or- 
ders or edicts violating the lawful commerce and neu- 
tral rights of the United States shall be in force, or 
against either of those nations having in force such 
orders or edicts. 

Mr. Lyon opposed the striking out the substance 
of the original motion, under the idea that it would 
deprive the House of an opportunity of taking a 
direct vote on the repeal of the embargo. 

Mr. Nicuouas said that the object of both reso- 
lutions was the same. The object of the resolu- 
tion first proposed was, to repeal the embargo 
aws, to assert, and prepare to enforce our rights. 
The only object in proposing the amendment 
was, to bring the subject toa close, in one way 
or other. It had been said that the other resolu- 
tion was not specific enough; that it could not 
be understood ; that it would take up much time 
of the House, and when it came before a com- 
mittee to draft a bill in pursuance of it, their con- 
struction of its terms might differ from that of 
the House, and the whole subject must be gone 
over again. He wished the question to be de- 
cided, and that the whole nation should know, as 
soon as possible, what was to be done. Gentle- 
men who thought that we ought to take a de- 
termined stand against encroachments on our 
rights, he said, would vote with him ; gentlemen 
of a contrary opinion would vote against him. 
Mr. Dana said he was for striking out the words 
of the original resolution, because he did not wish 
to vote on them, scarcely knowing what construc- 
tion to put upon them himself, or what constuc- 
tions others would put upon any vote which he 
might give on them. The resolution as it origi- 
nally stood, he said, did not contain an affirma- 
tive proposition, but a sort of compound negative 
one. It declared that “the United States ought 
not, beyond the day of —— to delay repeal- 
ing the embargo.” Now, any gentleman who 
might wish it to be repealed to-day, would be 
clearly of opinion that it ought not to be delayed 
for six months ora year. So thata vote on the 
resolution, supposing the day of June to be 
inserted as the day beyond which repeal ought not 
be delayed, would give no definite idea of the 
sentiments of any gentleman who should vote 
for it. He was, therefore, really obliged to the 
gentleman that he had brought forward a resolu- 
tion which he could understand, and which had 
a specific practical bearing. As it respected the 
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character of the proposition, it was a declaration 
of war hypothetically, He could not express an 
opinion on the ‘substitute proposed, but would 
vote to strike out the original words, because they 
were liable to a diversity of construction. 

The House agreed to strike out the substance 
of the first resolution. 

A division of the ‘substitute offered by Mr. 
NicHouas was called for, so as to take the ques- 
tion first on the question of repealing the embargo 
laws. 

Mr. Nicnovas moved to fill the blank in the 
substitute with the first day of June; Mr. Mit- 
nor named the fourth day of March, and Mr. D. 
R. Witiiams named the fifteenth day of Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Ranpotpn moved to strike out the words 
“the —— day of ——” for the purpose of insert- 
ing “ forth with.”—Motion to strike out lost by a 
considerable majority. 

The question recurring on filling the blank 
with the first day of June— 

Mr. Ranpo.p#, as the gentleman, the mover 
of the resolution, (Mr. Nrcnoras) was not pres- 
ent when he had given the reasons why he thought, 
if the embargo was to be repealed, it should be 
removed immediately, repeated them. He wished 
our own citizens to reap some advantage from an 
early repeal. Or were we, he asked, by a sin- 
gular fatality in all our measures, only to injure 
ourselves, and benefit our adversaries, and the 
most dishonest part of our own community ? 

Mr. Dana was opposed to a continuance of the 
embargo until the first of June. Since it had 
been generally understood through the country 
that the embargo was to be further continued, 
many. capitalists had forestalled the markets, so 
as to secure to themselves a monopoly of the 
foreign articles of the greatest necessity, thereby 
to command an excessive profit at the expense of 
the distressed part of the community. As re- 
spected them, Mr. D. said, that he had not a wish 
that the duration of the embargo should be pro- 
tracted, that they might realize their gains, and 
make poor men their prey; and if there were 
any description of our citizens whom he could 
wish to be injured by a removal of the embargo, 
these would certainly- be the persons. There 
was another reason why he did not wish the em- 
bargo to continue so long. However important 
it was that the general authority of the Govern- 
ment should be maintained as respected these 
States, wasit not known that the reins of Gov- 
ernment, from their extreme tension, were fail- 
ing in the hands of the Administration? Were 
not their acts placed at defiance, especially since 
the passage of the last act for enforcing the em- 
bargo? Look at the whole northern frontier, 
said he; recollect the facility of transportation 
on the ice andsnow. Recollect with what facil- 
ity in this season the produce and lumber, &c., 
will pass from Vermont into the British prov- 
inces. As respected the whole of that frontier, 
Mr, D. said, it would be in vain to attempt to 
enforce the embargo laws. The mound was al- 


and it was to be feared that the whole would 
soon be swept away. The question which now 
offered itself to the consideration of the House 
was this, and it was requisite that it should be, 
; decided promptly: whether, if the acts of Gov- 
ernment were set at defiance, the authority of 
the Government should be sustained or not? If 
the acts. of the Government were placed at defi- 
ance, Congress had but to decide instanuly to 
enforce them by arms, or to abolish them. Did 
they meán to hesitate between advancing and re- 
tiring? If you mean to retire, do it whilst you 
can; whilst it will seem to be an attention to 
the wishes and sufferings of the community, in- 
stead of giving those who set your laws at defi- 


‘| ance, the signal.of your defeat, and the evidence 


of their triumph. Mr. D. asked if gentlemen 
had estimated what would take place between 
this day and the first day of Jane ?- Did they: 
conceive the foree that it would be necessary to 
employ to enforce the laws? Before they deci- 
ded that point it would be well to pause. Did 
gentlemen recollect how much danger menaced 
the sentiment of attachment to their country, 
when foreign indulgences (as the liberty of trad- 
ing derived from the contiguity of the British 
provinces) are given to the citizens of any por- 
tion of a country which refuses to allow them 
| those privileges? Need I remind gentlemen of 
ja circumstance illustrative of my idea? When 
the navigation of the Mississippi was at the 
ante pa of the Spaniards, before the treaty of 
San Lorenzo was carried into effect, recollect 
the opportunity which that state of things gave 
to the agents of the Spanish Government, for 
making attempts to detach the Western States 
from the Union. How far they succeeded I do 
not undertake to say; but the fact is well known, 
that some men of considerable distinction were 
so far drawn aside from their attachment to the 
Union as to give countenance to the intrigue; 
and the fact having come to light, the public au- 
thority of one of the States (Kentucky) have 
undertaken the examination and investigation of 
the subject. Ispeak of this not as a reproach, 
but as an illustration of the temptation which 
is offered to any portion of the people, having an 
outlet through a river in the possession of a for- 
eign Power, which is denied them by their own 
Government. I will not pursue the object, sir; 
for it is unpleasant to dwell on subjects which 
may even tend to jeopardize the Union. But I 
deem it useless to rely on the patriotism of the 
people, when the Government forgets the cement 
of patriotism. What iscountry ? . That portion 
of the globe where we have friends, freedom, 
and protection. It is the reciprocation of good 
offices, which is the cement of private friendship. 
It is the reciprocation of protection and support 
between the Government and individual—a re- 
ciprocation of benefits, which is the cement of 
allegiance. But, sir, when the power of the 
‘Government is exerted merely to check the ordi- 
nary industry of the community, when the people 
feel the power of their Government in being 


ready broken down which retained our produce; | blockaded in port by it, instead of being protected 
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against blockade by an enemy, what must be 
their feeling? Patriotism is too precious-a feel- 
ing to make many experiments upon it. . Really, 
sir, I should not wish to know, in relation to 
many of my fellow-citizens, what would be the 
extreme point to which their patriotism could be 
stretched. There appears to be reason to appre- 
hend that the reins of Government are already 
falling in the hands of Government. I should, 
therefore, wish my countrymen to be no longer 
exposed to being alienated from their Govern- 
ment, and that the Government should not be 
placed in a situation to have its acts set at de- 
fiance. 

Mr. Troup observed that he could not see the 
propriety or expediency of fixing on a day be- 
yond the adjournment of the present Congress, 
on which this change of measures should take 
place. What would be the effect of it? It 
could be considered in no other point of view 
than as a declaration of war, to be binding on 
the next Congress. The mere declaration could 
not be considered.as adding coercion to our mea- 
sures; for whatever honor foreign nations might 
possess, (and he believed they possessed little in- 
deed of that,) they certainly did possess courage, 
and were not to be frightened into an accommo- 
dation with us by such a threat. But the meas- 
ure was not obligatory and binding on the next 
Congress, even admitting that it should be com- 
posed of the identical individuals who composed 
the present Congress. There was no authority 
in the Constitution by whieh we could bind 
them, unless indeed this declaration involved a 
matter of contract. And to be sure, he said, it 
might be considered in some sort a matter of con- 
tract; a political contract of a singular quality— 
a contract between this great Government and 
an unruly faction in New England, which threat- 
ened opposition to the laws, and was breaking 
out into rebellion. Yes, sir, said Mr. T., you 
come out with a solemn measure, and tell them 
if they will forbear to rebel until the first day of 
June next, you will agree to issue letters of 
marque. It is an invasion even of the powers of 
the next Congress, supposing it to be composed 
of the same men as constitute the present Con- 
gress, to bind them to declare war, not under the 
circumstances then existing, but under those 
which existed at the time you were pleased to 
enter into this declaration. But not only will 
this measure not be obligatory, but it is very pos- 
sible that the next Congress may be as different 
in its composition from the present, as the pres- 
ent Congress is from the Junto of Spain, or the 
British Parliament. In every point of view, 
therefore, Mr. T. said, he conceived it a futile 
proposition. 

Mr. MıLnor was opposed to postponing the re- 
peal of the embargo till the first day of June; for 
which he assigned the same reason which he 
gave before for proposing the fourth day of March. 
If it was so extremely oppressive as to excite dis- 
content and rebellion, its extremely unfavorable 
effects to ourselves would be a sufficient reason 
for its repeal. Mr. M..said, that although he 


would fix a day for the repeal of the embargo, he 
could not carry his civility to the belligerents so far 
as to give them notice on what day we would com- 
mence war against them. Were we in such a 
situation that we could instantly bid defiance. to 
| Great Britain? When war comes, said he, it will 
| be proper to consider whether it be politic, proper, 
and necessary? If it be politic, and the nation 
cannot continue out of it without a sacrifice of 
its honor, then let us have it, and not take it in 
this manner, declaring to the belligerents that if 
they do not come forward ona certain day we 
will commence hostilities against them. The 
next Congress will be better able to decide what 
will be proper on the first day of June than we 
can now do; and if we are not instantly to go to 
war, it will be decorous, wise, and right in us to 
let the question rest till the next Congress come 
here in the end of May, and leave the responsi- 
bility with them. 

Mr. D. R. WitutaMs said if ever a man’s mind 
was embarrassed on a topic on which he had to 
legislate, he confessed that his was. He sawa 
measure and a system which he thought suscep- 
tible of the clearest demonstration to be more 
warlike than war itself, a system which preserved 
this nation in peace and happiness, about to be 
abandoned, and for the causes which had been as- 
signed. When the late intelligence had reached 
him from the northeast, he said, it had borne a 
character most distressful to every man whovalued 
the integrity of the Government.. It appeared to 
him to be of sucha characteras not toleavea doubt 
as to what course should be. pursued. There 
could be but two courses, either to extend the 
strong arm of Government, or to abandon the law. 
Under that impression, (said Mr. W., ) choosing 
not to enforce the law with the bayonet, I thought 
it proper to acknowledge to the House that I was 
| 


ready to abandon the embargo. I did talk about 
insurgency and rebellion too, sir; and the reproof 
which I received from the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Rowan) was correct; that the best 
way to drive people into rebellion is to accuse 
them of it. Perhaps, sir, I ought to apologize to 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Nicuoxas) for 
calling up this subject, when the resolution was 
proposed by him, and he was not disposed to 
call it up. Iapplied to him to call it up, and un- 
derstood that it would be disagreeable to him on 
account of his indisposition. But I felt myself 
obliged to call it up, and not to permit sucha 
proposition to lie on the table beyond the moment 
when I could gettoactonit. Like the gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania and Georgia I am disposed 
that we should act for ourselves and not for the 
next Congress. To me, sir, the embargo always 
appeared a blessing to this country. True, it 
has always operated to prevent us from making 
money, but that was all that was injurious in its 
operation ; and, sir, I was so much of a fool, had 
so little knowledge of human nature,as to believe 
that there was patriotism enough, love of country 
enough, pride enough in the nation, to induce its 
freemen to be willing to abstain from making 
‘money, for the good of the nation. I have been 
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egregiously mistaken, sir; I thought I was legisla- 
ting for freemen who value their rights; that, 
whilst they were the only people in the world 
trusted with arms to. defend themselves, they 
would have scorned to take money for the prosti- 
tution of their country. I did not think there was 
a man in the nation who would act the part of a 
pimp to his mother. It has been so, however; and 
dreadful, cruel, must be the torments of those who 
have been. accessary to it. 

[Mr. Wiuutams here went at considerable 
length into an examination of the arguments of 
Mr, Prrgin, on Saturday last.in reply to a former 
speech of Mr. W. on the subject of the embargo.] 

We have but small choice of courses to pur- 
sue, said Mr. WitLiams. One course is to admit 
foreign vessels into our ports as long as the em- 
bargo continues. Now, though I do believe that 
we should be perfectly justifiable in enforcing the 
embargo and suffering foreign vessels to come and 
take away our produce, as a punishment to a cer- 
tain class of men in the country for their treason- 
able conduct; yet, sir, legislating for a whole na- 
tion, not for any particular class, I cannot consent 
to that., a 

Another course is that recommended by a gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. GARDENIER,) to go 
back and undoall you have done. Will you tread 
back your steps and go back with him to Jay’s 
Treaty? Ihave no hesitation in saying that, if 
we were even placed in the situation in which 
we then were, I would not accept of it. That 
treaty carried a feature in it which ought to 
have damned it at the first view. It took property 
from one portion of the community to pay for 
advantages to the other. Yes, sir, it did. You 
know thata solemn stipulation was made ina 
treaty of peace, to pay us for the property which 
they had stolen from us; and you and the House 
know it was treated away to secure commercial 
advantages; and yet, thank God, the Southern 
States did not rise in rebellion against it. 

We must select either a continuance of the em- 
bargo or war, sir. If ever there were a number of 
men in this world who had thedestinies of a nation 
in their grasp, the oppositionists to the embargo 
have that high power. There cannot bea doubt, 
if excitement had not been made, or if after it 
was made it had been allayed by those who ex- 
cited it—and, sir, I have no wish now to excite a 
disagreeable sensation in the breast of any man; 
for I have said enough on this head heretofore— 
if they would now attempt to allay the fervor 
instead of increasing it, that it would be put 
down ; and if put down, there cannot be a doubt 
but we should be preserved in peace, and gain 
stipulations of peace honorable to our country. 
For God’s sake, let me conjure gentlemen not to 
forget that we have a country. If they repeal 
the embargo they must support war, because 
their character—yes, sir, their character as men 
loving their country is at stake. Will you drive 
us to a repeal of the embargo, and make no re- 
sistance? Are you ready to lie down quietly 
under the impositions laid upon you? You have 
driven us from the embargo. The excitements 


in the East render it necessary that we should en- 
force the embargo with the bayonet or repeal it. 
I will repeal it—and I could weep over it more 
than over a lost child. If you do not resist, you 
are no longer a nation—you dare not call your- 
self so—you are the merest vassals conceivable, 
Sir, if gentlemen will not support us in a war, 
and I give fair notice that if we take off the em- 
bargo Iam for war—they must support it, or they 
will sink the character of the nation. If they 
will support neither war or embargo, if they de- 
stroy the effect of both, I ask you, sir, does not 
the prostitution of the character of. the country 
lie at their doors? If they mean submission, { 
will thank them to say so. It somehow or other 
happens that Republicans are thought to be 
friendly to France, and Federalists to Great Bri- 
tain. I believe neither imputation to be correct 
to the extent to which it is carried. But it isa 
fact that the British ear is open to that side of 
the question sooner than to us. Now, sir, I ap- 
peal to the minority, who hold the destinies of 
the nation in their grasp, for they can enforce 
embargo without the bayonet—I beg them, if 
they will not declare war, that they will do the 
best they can for their country. If avarice has 
so seized on our hearts, as to take away wholly 
the love of country, (and assuredly it has if we 
submit) for God’s sake let me entreat gentlemen 
to make the best terms they can for us, to secure 
the kind protection of the British Government 
for us—to precure us the miserable boon that the 
tax on us may be collected here without com- 
pelling us to go to Britain to pay it. Sir, the 
blood which runs through my veins,.tells me I 
was not born to be a British subject; it tells me 
that the opposition. to us must. have sucked the 
same milk—that we are of the same family. 
Then let us with one heart and hand take hold of 
war. But, saysthe gentleman from Connecticut, 
(Mr. Tatimanes,) what will you gain by it? It is 
not money, sir, I want. You lose money by a war, 
bat you gain your rights; you gain the chance 
of dying honorably in your country’s defence in- 
stead of submitting, without resistance, and that 
will be a consolation to thousands, if their-coun- 
try is to be disgraced. Yes,-sir, solemn as the 
reflection is, if we take off the embargo I am for 
war, and I hope the whole House will be for it. 
It is true that it brings along with it miseries with- 
out number, You will see fear, despair, and all 
the family of distresses, driving ruthlessly over the 
country. But it will be infinitely less-of suffer-. 
ing to die in defence of the country than to.live 
in bondage. I will not submit. I- will plunge 
into the gulf, and I hope every man will follow 
me, when we have lost our mantle of peace, the 
embargo. 

Mr. Dana thought it proper, if gentlemen talk- 
ed of dying for their country, that they should 
die usefully ; for, really, the mere dying could be 
of no service whatever to the country. He said 
he was not disposed, at this time, to go into a dis- 
cussion of the embargo subject generally. but he 
would state one general position, viz: that the ex- 
isting policy isa novelty in the history of human 
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society. From the earliest period of time, Mr. D. 
said, there were no. proofs that the system ever 
did, or ever could produce the events which gen- 
tlemen prophesied. When, then, this was an ut- 
ter novelty on earth, when gentlemen proposed a 
course never known to savage or civilized life, 
were they not bound, specifically, to- state facts 
incontestable in support of it? And what, said 
Mr. D., have they done? . Avowed a general, 
broad, political faith, and wholesale predictions 
that it will produce an effect. in defiance of all 
experience. And. am I bound to say, when gen- 
tlemen come forward thus, that the plan will suc- 
“ceed? The thing is against you, sir. No ardor 
of patriotism, intrepidity of courage, or excess of 
devotion, could make it effectual. He said that 
the contest was so unequal, in the nature of 
things, that the United States could not succeed 
in it. Nothing but superhuman aid could make 
it succeed. When gentlemen came to examine 
into facts, it would be found that they omitted to 
examine the bearing of the thing, in general, or 
in detail. When had any officer of the Govern- 
ment, or any member of either House of Con- 
gress, undertaken to give a view of the relative 
dependence of the countries of the world upon 
each other? ‘As far as commerce is essential to 
the existence of Great Britain, said Mr. D., even 
now she has the whole world before her. As far 
„as commerce is essential to our existence, the 
whole world is shut to us by the embargo. Even 
say that Britain loses one-fourth of her revenue, 
we lose the whole of ours. They lose a part, 
but a moderate part, indeed, of their commerce, 
whilst we lose the whole. The embargo can- 
not succeed, in the nature of things; and, I am 
not astonished that you do not find it, in any of 
the diplomatic correspondence, stated as a meas- 
ure of coercion, because it would be no easy mat- 
ter to prove it to. be so. What are you to operate 
on foreign Governments by this measure? Fam- 
ine and Insurrection are to be your chosen troops, 
your auxiliaries to overturn their systems. You 
assail them by famine, which is to call up insur- 
rection. This is, I think, the language of the ad- 
vocates of the embargo. 
it is never spoken of in our official diplomatie 
correspondence as a measure of hostility? Mr. 
D. said it was unfortunate that the embargo had 
ever been laid, and peculiarly unfortunate that it 
had been continued. Did not gentlemen already 
say thata faction, a miserable faction, put the 
Government at defiance? Were the reins of 
Government held by such trembling hands? If 
rebellion exists, said he, do you hesitate a moment 
to give orders to your battalions to march and 
put it down? If you will not to do this, at once 
repeal the statutes which give offence. 
Bassett asked to whom they gave offence?] I 
am speaking of the obnoxious statutes which are 
put at. defiance, said Mr. D. For what possible 
use can they be longer continued ? 

Mr. D. said he had thought that the days of 
ancient chivalry had not returned yet. . Time had 
been when the champions of old had been accus- 
tomed to have fetes and tournaments, and fix days 


And, can I wonder that. 


[Mr. | 


of battle for each other, sometimes an hundred on 
each side. This was a species of private war; a 
splendid display of personal courage. But, to 
talk of one nation giving a day to another to 
meet it in battle, was a thing which, he said, he 
had not expected to seein these days. Did gen- 


| temen expect, after Great Britain and France had 


been wading through blood for years past, that 
they would be awed info a compliance with our 
wishes? With whomsoever we fought, Mr. D. 
said, we should find no contemptible foe. The 
bravest of our troops might say, when they had 
been victorious, that it was an honor to be victo- 
rious over such men as those. This belligerent 
hypothesis, said Mr. D.; this contingent declara- 
tion of ‘war; this verbal fighting, without actual 
preparation, will produce little effect. Foreign 
nations cannot then concede what we demand, 
without appearing to deprecate our anger; and 
they will scarcely do that. But, the question is 
not, now, which nation is wrong, Great Britain 
or France; but, what will be the most service- 
able to my country ? The motion under consid- 
eration does not seem to promise any beneficial 
effect, and therefore, I shall vote against it. 

Mr. Ranpoura said that this was certainly a 
question of no ordinary magnitude, and he had 
understood, from the most direct source of in- 
formation, that the gentleman who had brought 
forward this motion, (Mr. NicHouas,) was ex- 
tremely indisposed. He could wish, for one, to 
hear what the gentleman had to say in support of 
his motion, and with that view moved that the 
Committee now rise. Carried. 


Turspay, January 31. 

Mr. Mumrorp presented memorials and remon- 
trances of the citizens of the first, second,and fifth 
wards of the city of New York, at meetings held 
by the said citizens, respectively stating certain 
hardships and inconveniences to which the me- 
morialists and other inhabitants of the said city 
and State have been, and are now subjected, in con- 
sequence of the operation of alate act of Congress 
more effectually to enforce the several embargo 
laws of the United States; and praying, for the 
reasons therein set forth, an immediate repeal of 
the said act.—Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the resolutions proposed by Mr. Nica- 
otas and Mr. Bacon, on the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-seventh instant. 

Mr. Bassett, one of the members for the State 
of Virginia, presented to the House certain papers 
in relation to a violation of the several laws lay- 
ing an embargo upon all ships and vessels in the 
ports and harbors of the United States, alleged 
to have been committed by the officers and crew 
of the schooner Caroline, of Norfolk, and owned 
by Daniel Sanford and John Hipkins. formerly 
trading under the copartnership of Buller Cocke 
and Daniel Sanford; which were read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Biount, that the farther con- 
sideration of a bill sent from the Senate, entitled 
“An act making appropriations to complete the 
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fortifications commenced for the security of the 
seaport towns and harbors of the United States, 
and to defray the expense of deepening and ex- 
tending to the river Mississippi the canal of Ca- 
rondelet,” be postponed indefinitely ; and the ques- 
tion being put thereon, it was resolved in the af- 
firmative. 

On motion of Mr. Bassert, that the farther 
consideration of the bill, entitled “An act author- 
izing the appointment and employment of an ad- 
ditional number of navy officers, seamen, and 
marines,” together with the amendments of the 
Senate thereto, be postponed indefinitely: the 
question was taken thereupon, and resolved in the 
affirmative. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act to extend the time for making payment for 
the public lands of the United States,” was read 
twice and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to whom was referred, on the twenty-third 
of November last, a report of the Committee on 
the Public Lands, made the twenty-first of the 
same month, on a memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Mississippi Territory. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 

On motion of Mr. Poinpexrer, the House pro- 
ceeded to consider two resolutions proposed by 
him, which were read and ordered to lie on the 
table on the twenty-sixth instant; and the same 
being again read, in the words following, to wit: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency ofestablish- 
ing a land office for the sale of the lands of the United 
States, east of the Red river, and west of the Mississip- 
pi, in the Territory of Orleans; and that they have 
leave to report thereon by bill or otherwise. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of granting 
the right of pre-emption, in certain cases, to actual 
settlers in the Territory of Orleans; and that they have 
leave to report thereon by bill, or otherwise. 

A division of the question thereon was called 
for by Mr. Basserr; whereupon, the question be- 
ing taken that the House do agree to the first re- 
solution, as originally proposed, it was resolved in 
the affirmative. 

The second resolution was, on the question 
put thereupon, agreed to by the House. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 


Messrs. Varnum, Seaver, Cook, ILsLEY, BAR- 
KER, Currs, and Green, presented petitions from 
various towns in the State of Massachusetts, re- 
monstrating against the mode in which the late 
election of Electors was conducted in that State. 

Mr. Currs moved, as the time was fast ap- 
proaching when it would be necessary to decide 
on the subject of these petitions,a reference of 
all the petitions on this subject to a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses; which was withdrawn 
to make way for a resolution to the same effect 
offered by Mr. Bacon, which was agreed to in 
the following words: 

‘ Resolved, That a committee on the part of this 
House, jointly, with such as the honorable Senate may 
join, be appointed for the purpose of taking into con- 
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sideration the several memorials from sundry of the 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the mode in which the appointment of Electors 
for President and Vice President has been proceeded 
to on the part of the Legislature of said State, as irre- 
gular and unconstitutional; and praying for the inter- 
ference of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, for the purpose of preventing the 
establishment of so dangerous a precedent; and that 
said committee do examine the matter of said memo- 
rials, and report their opinion thereupon to both Houses. 

“ Ordered, That the Clerk of this House do carry to 
the Senate the several memorials abovementioned, and 
desire their concurrence in the aforesaid resolution.” 

Ordered, That the said proposed resolution 
and order do lie on the table. 


PREPARATION FOR: WAR. 


The House again went into Committee of the 
Whole on Mr. Nicnoras’s resolution; and the 
question pending being on a motion to insert in 
the blank, the first day of June— 

Mr. Key hoped the blank in the resolution 
would not be filled with the first day of June 
next, because the circumstances of the country 
required the embargo to be earlier repealed, or 
such measures to be taken as would enforce its due 
execution. Before the first day of June arrives, 
said he, on which it is proposed to remove the 
embargo, four months would intervene; during 
which time, if the same opposition to the East 
which existed now should still prevail, the coun- 
try would be in a very extraordinary situation. 
If we continue the law, I shall be among those 
who would rigidly enforce it, for I have no idea 
of being dictated to by any section of the Union. 
But, as I believe, from the accounts which are re- 
ceived, that we cannot enforce it without a meas- 
ure much worse in its effects than the conse- 
quences which might be supposed to result from 
taking it off earlier, I should, therefore, be in 
favor of the earliest day possible. We ought not 
to resort to an exertion of the authority of this 
nation for four months, nor to continue the meas- 
ure so long as to exite that sentiment which will 
certainly follow the enforcement of that measure, 
except some great advantage be expected from it, 
if continued for that time. There was another 
reason why, he said, an earlier day should be 
fixed. If the House should not think proper to 
take off the embargo during this session, a new 
representation would have met here nine days 
previous to theday mentioned. The present Con- 
gress ought to leave the next Congress free to act, 
with more information than this Congress could 
possess, because they would have it in their power 
to avail themselves of the intermediate informa- 
tion. Asto that part of the proposition which 
related to the repeal of the embargo, therefore, 
the day proposed was too distant. As to the re- 
mainder of the proposition, which, he presumed, 
was to be taken in continuity with the former, it 
was still worse. It was giving notice to the bel- 
ligerents, of a disposition, within a particular pe- 
riod, to do what it is not in our power to perform 5 
because, the functions of this Heuse ceasing be 
fore that period, the right of determining the 
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course to be pursued, depended on the decision of 
the new representation, It was impossible, he 
said, to anticipate the line of conduct which 
would then be pursued. If the embargo be not 
removed before the close of the present session, 
he hoped, at least, that the blank would be filled 
with the day anterior to the next meeting of Con- 
gress. He called upon gentlemen to know wheth- 
er they would keep it on without enforcing it; 
and, he asked, whether an enforcement for four 
months was worth the advantages which gen- 
tlemen supposed its continuance would afford ? 
He hoped that the blank would not be filled as 
proposed, 

Mr. Durexu hoped that the blank would not be 
filled with the first day of June. If the measure 
of embargo was to be changed for another, he 
said he saw no reason why the change should be 
procrastinated. He hoped it would take place at 
so early a period as would give an equal chance 
to all the ports in the country. We have heard 
much, said he, on this floor, in relation to the op- 
position, in a certain section of the Union, to the 
embargo laws. I think many observations have 
been made on this floor, in relation to the embargo 
laws, which cannot be justified by facts. I have 
been utterly astonished ata declaration in a news- 
paper, (“The Monitor,”) of this morning, viz: 
“The majority of the members of the Eastern 
‘delegation in Congress, have openly asserted 
‘that no laws passed by the General Government 
‘ will be deemed obligatory by their constituents, 
‘if they should interfere with their local pursuits 
‘and advantages. They publicly consider the 
‘embargo law as a dead letter,” &e. Now, sir, I 
wholly and utterly disavow such an opinion; and, 
I think that a printer in the District of Columbia 
should not be permitted to make such statements, 
when unwarranted by facts. 

The majority of the New England delegation 
have not stated on this floor that no laws passed 
by the General Government will be obligatory, if 
conflicting with their local advantages. It isa 
scandalous libel on that majority. By letters I 
learn that the late supplementary embargo law. 
is not generally approved ; that some few have 
gone so far as to pronounce it unconstitutional. 
Bat that a majority of the people possess the senti- 
ments ascribed. to them in this paper is wholly 
false and untrue. Declarations of this sort have 
a pernicious effect on the community. As re- 
spects the State which Iin part represent, (New 
Hampshire.) there is no opposition to the embar- 
go laws. Nota petition has been presented to 
either branch of the National Legislature for the 
repeal of those laws, or expressing any sentiment 
in relation to them, although they suffer as much 
as their neighbors in Massachusetts. The people 
{the Republicans at least) are, if I know any- 
thing of their sentiments, perfectly satisfied with 
the law; they have gone with the Government 
from first to last. Is it justifiable then, sir, that 
a printer in the District of Columbia should say 
that the people of New England will oppose 
your laws? It is unjustifiable and abominable. 


rassment of mind I attempt to make some obser- 
vations on the subject before the Committee, than 
at any time heretofore, when I have had the 
honor of submitting any observations on any sub- 
ject, during the present session of Congress. The 
reason is, that it is not determined what measure 
shall be substituted for the embargo, if it shall be 
raised. 

It affords me great pleasure to hear the gen- 
teman from New Hampshire, (Mr. DuRrELL) so 
positively contradicting an assertion which he 
read from a newspaper. What the gentleman said 
ought to be taken for a good omen, portending that 
the few citizens in the Eastern States who have 
been disposed, somehow or other, not to pay pro- 
per respect to the embargo laws, are returning 
to the practice of those principles of correctness 
on which the safety of this nation must depend. 
This is in unison with my own opinion respect- 
ing the citizens of that section of the Union. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said about in- 
surrection and opposition to the laws, so as to 
endanger the United States, I cannot induce my- 
self to consider it in a serious point of view; 
positive facts must be proved to me, before my 
belief of such things shall be had. My confidence 
in the great body of citizens of the Eastern States 
is not done away, and I believe there is in the 
same States a sufficient quantity of force to sup- 
press any attempts which might be made against 
the Union. And when it comes to the point, 
there is reason to believe that patriotism similar 
to that which influenced the Western States in 
the case of Burr, will also influence our brothers 
of the Eastern. My vote in this case shall not 
be influenced, nor is it influenced, by anything 
that has been said to be done respecting the 
embargo laws in any of the Eastern States; all 
such influence is disavowed by me. In this case 
and every other my vote shall be given according 
to my understanding what is the real interest, 
and will best promote the honor, rights, and inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

Mr. R. said, that for some days he had been 
of the opinion that a commercial non-inter- 
course between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain and France, and their dependencies, and all 
other Powers having in force orders and decrees 
violating the lawful commerce and neutral rights 
of the United States, might have been the most 
proper measure to have been adopted in the then 
state of things, in place of the embargo; and that 
under that non-intercourse the United States, 
some time longer, might have glided along. But, 
in the language of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut, “the burying hath gone by ;” the opportu- 
nity for that system it is apprehended is lost. Let 
it be observed that a commercial non-intercourse 
system, is not a system of submission to the edicts 
of either Great Britain or France. Great Bri- 
tain does not command the United States, to 
abandon the ocean, or not to trade with her; no 
such thing. Great Britain declares her ports open 
to the vessels and produce of the United States ; 
either for internal consumption, so far as it is ne- 


Mr. Rusa, of Tennessee.—With more embar-‘ cessary to supply her market, or for exportation. 
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Great Britain declares that for that liberty, tribute 
or duty, call it what you will, must be paid. 
France does not command the United States to 
abandon the ocean, or not to trade with her. 
France declares American vessels, which have 
been visited by British armed vessels, or have 
been in British ports, or have British merchan- 
dise on board, or British licenses to trade, shall 
be subject to capture and condemnation. Cer- 
tainly then the opinion, that a commercial non- 
intercourse between the United States and Great 
Britain and France, and their dependencies, and 
all other Powers having in foree orders or de- 
crees violating the lawful commerce and neutral 
rights of the United States, would be submission 
to Great Britain or France, is not well founded. 
Great respect ought to be paid to the observa- 
tions of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DoLPH) who was of opinion that the embargo 
ought to be raised forthwith. There can be no 
doubt that, if the embargo laws are forthwith. re- 
pealed, the great quantity of produce, which is 
said to have passed into Canada, being there de- 
tained for sometime by the ice, for that reason 
may not get to market as soon as other produce 
shipped from the United States. Notwithstand- 
ing the force of these observations, they do not 
contain sufficient reason to repeal the embargo 
laws so soon. Let it be considered that the ports 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia are by the rigor of 
the winter now blocked up, and probably will con- 
tinue for some time. In that condition may sev- 
eral other ports in the United States be; if then 
the embargo laws are forthwith repealed, you will 
give a decided advantage to those ports which are 
open or continue always to be so, either in the 
Southern or Eastern States. This would be par- 
tial and unfair, and in operation unjust. If the 
embargo is raised, let it be at a day so distant, at 
least, that the merchants in every part of the 
United States may have notice; not only so, but 
that the day on which the embargo shall be raised, 
may be so distant, that there may be every reason 
to conclude that the natural frozen embargo which 
now exists shall also be taken off from every port 
in the United States. If the merchants are to 
start their vessels, as for a race, let them all have 
opportunity ofa fair start, and let not some of then) 
have time to run over half the course before oth- 
ers of them can get away from the starting place. 
I will vote (said Mr. R.) to fill_up the blank 
with the words “the first day of June,” for rea- 
sons to me equally cogent. The embargo has 
now continued for more than twelve months, and 
the great body of the citizens have, with true mag- 
nanimity and patriotic love of country, bore up 
under and supported it, notwithstanding its ac- 
companying privations. An embargo of the same 
nature and extent, in all probability, would, in the 
term of six months, have shaken any other mari- 
time nation to its centre. 
mained for the sovereign people of the United 
States in their neutral capacity to manifest to all 
other nations an hitherto unexperienced firmness 
under an embargo of such duration and extent. 
This embargo, and the firmness with which it 


It was left and re-- 


was supported, will be a grand landmark to fu- 
ture generations by which to steer their political 
course. 

Mr. R. said, it had been: his opinion, that 
the embargo, if it had been universally regarded 
with that respect which it ought to have been, 
would have operated as an impenetrable wall of 
defence to the United States, until those days of 
trouble, in which nations in Huropeappear tobe ex- 
ecuting vengeance on each other, had passed over. 
[c-certainly would have had that effect, if patri- 
otism and love of country bad universally pre- 
vailed over love of money. The United States 
are a new nation, composed either originally or 
personally, of emigrants from almost every Euro- 
pean nation. This nation does not owe its origin 
to any one European nation, and neither of these 
nations has any right, for that cause, to claim or 
demand any peculiar favor. . The United States 
are three thousand miles distant, far removed in 
the depths of the wilderness, from the bloody wars 
of Europe; it might therefore have been most 
proper, and most consistent with their safety to 
have been contented at home, and patiently en- 
dured the privation of foreign superfluities, even 
without the constraint of an embargo, for some 
time longer, and if possible, until those days of 
European affliction had passed over. 

There is now on hand, it is presumed, a vast 
quantity of produce. The agricultural interest 
has, to its great disadvantage, endured for a suf- 
ficient length of time, the great depression in the 
price of produce; if then the embargo is designed 
to be raised in time for the produce to get to mar- 
ket, it ought not to be delayed until the first of 
June. On the fourth day of March next let the 
embargo be raised. There will be sufficient time 
for the merchants in every part of the United 
States to be informed of thatevent. On that day, 
there is reason to believe, the natural embargo 
by freezing, which now exists, will be taken off. 
On the 4th day of March next, another Adminis- 
tration will come into power, and it may be most 
proper and convenient that that Administration 
shall commence its career with a new order of 
things. The United States have abstained from 
navigating the ocean a considerable length of 
time; lest, then, it. may be believed that there is 
an intention to abandon it altogether, on the fourth 
day of March next let the navigation of the ocean 
be resumed, and on that day and forever after let 
the United States assert and maintain their right 
to navigate the ocean, the great common and 
highway of nations, freely and agreeably to the 
laws of public reason. 

When I contemplate, said Mr. R., the great 
danger to which the seafaring citizens and com- 
merce of the United States will be exposed on 
the ocean, it is with great reluctance indeed I 
agree to raise the embargo. Great Britain with 
steady policy, for centuries past, has been en- 
deavoring to acquire the dominion of the ocean 
and monopoly of commerce. To these two idols, 
dominion of the ocean and monopoly of com- 
merce, an immense profusion of human blood 
has been poured out in libation, and the com- 
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merce of every maritine nation has been sacri- 
ficed. Great Britain after various efforts and | 
struggles, has at last acquired the favorite object; | 
in other words, has by main force seized upon | 
and usurped the dominion of the ocean, the com- 
mon property of all nations, and by her laws has 
virtually declared that no nation shall buy or sell 
unless the property or merchandise shall be 
stamped with her mark. The decrees of France 
are also arrayed against the commerce of the 
United States, and threaten destruction to every 
part of it that shall come within their grasp. In 
this state of things, if the embargo be raised, there 
can be but one opinion as to merchant vessels, 
and that is, that if they may be designated to put 
to sea, they shall be authorized, in the first in- 
stance, to arm. On the subject of war, nothing 
hitherto has by me been said. I desire to ayoid 
war if possible, and therefore will not take war 
into consideration at this time, and why shall the 
United States forbear longer than the fourth of 
March next to resume the navigation of the 
ocean? Has not all negotiation with Great 
Britain and France failed? With Great Britain 
it has run down toa mere dispute about words. 
It appears by the late despatches from the Minister 
of the United States in Great Britain, that the 
question of negotiation now is, whether such words 
were spoken, and if spoken, with what understand- 
ing; this certainly is descending into the abyss 
of humiliation. I cannot forbear, said Mr. R., 
expressing a wish that our Ministers were on 
their way home, although they might experience 
severe weather on their passage. 

We have been told that the British fleet is a 
barrier; itis admitted thatitis a barrier—a barrier 
against the freedom of the ocean, against the free- 
dom of commerce, and against the commercial | 
rights of nations, | 

We have been told that Great Britain is fight- 
ing for her existence; in what manner does that 
respect the United States? The United States 
cannot be charged with the cause of her quarrel. 
But Great Britain is contending against a Power 
who appears to desire the dominion of the conti- 
nent of Europe. Let it be so, that will not avail, 
or help the position; some of the greatest, best, 
most honorable, and patriotic. men of Great Bri- 
tain, have said, that if the power of France has 
arrived to transcendent greatness, Great Britain 
may thank herself for pushing France to that 
state of greatness. Let Great Britain restore the 
many. thousand seamen, citizens of the United 
States, whom she holds in slavery, to their country. 
Let Great Britain indemnify for the many millions 
worth of property of citizens of the United States, 
by her unjustly captured and condemned. Let 
Great Britain rescind and repeal all her edicts, 
proclamations, and laws, which, violate the law- 
ful commerce and rights of the United States. 
Let Great Britain declare that the ocean shail be 
free, and that the commerce of the United States 
shall travel unmolested on the highway of nations. 
Let Great Britain make reparation for the many 
violations of the sovereignty of the United States; 
and after these things are all performed, and jus- 


| tice done to the United States, then let gentlemen 


tell us that Great Britain is fighting for her ex- 
istence. 

‘There was a time when Great Britain had it in 
her power to haveconciliated and secured to herself 
the friendship and affection of the United States; 
a time when, after the fire of the Revolution- 
ary war had been extinguished, the United States 
were blooming into commercial existence, then 


| was the time for Great Britain to have taken the 


Hercules in her arms, and to have cherished him 
asa brother; by so doing she might have hada 
brother, indeed, who would have stood by her in 
the day of trouble. On the contrary, Great Bri- 
tain has been studiously, anxiously, and indus- 


ltriously careful to alienate the friendship and 


affections of the United States. Let the whole 
conduct of Great Britain towards the United 
States, since the treaty of peace, be attended to, 
and then let the unimpassioned and impartial ob- 
server say whether Great Britain has not been 
industriously careful to alienate the friendship 
and affection of the United States, from herself. 

Let the impartial witness judge in this cause, 
and he will pronounce sentence against Great 
Britain. Great Britain, by violence, has rent 
asunder those bonds of social friendship which 
might have connected her and the United States 
forever. But, sir, we are asked, why shall we 
arm? Whoisourenemy? These questions may 
be answered, by asking two other questions, viz: 
Why shall we notarm? Whois our friend? Sir, it 
appears asif the whole world was arrayed against 
the United States. Let any gentleman take 
the map of the world, and put his finger on the 
spot, designating the place, where dwells a nation 
the avowed friend of the United States. It will 
give me great pleasure indeed, to be so informed. 
And here, said Mr. R., I will take the liberty to 
observe, that it is time, and it is right, for the 
United States to look over the world, and if pos- 
sible, ascertain the fact, whether there be that 
nation; and if that nation can be found, I shall 
have no hesitation to take him in my arms, to 
call him friend and brother, and to make with 
him a treaty of everlasting amity, love, and friend- 
ship. 

Mr. Coox.—Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to 
filling the blank for repealing the embargo on the 
first day of June next, and to issue letters of 
marque and reprisal at that time; because, sir, this 
isa Government of the people, and their voice is 
not at present for war. You have too long inter- 
posed the embargo as a shield to our citizens 
against British depredations; they have lost their 
war pulse; they must again suffer, to again wind 
them up their former spirit. This being a Gov- 
ernment of, and from the people, whose servants 
we are, it is our duty to advance their interests 
and to enforce the general will of the nation. 
Not, sir, that the embargo laws cannot be exe- 
cuted by the arm of this Government. I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that this Government can be 
supported ; and your laws can by the strong arm 
of Government be enforced. But, sir, is it true 
policy to enforce these laws? I do presume it is 
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infraction of our indisputable rights ön the ocean: 
This defensive arming they wish to see regulated 
in such manner as shall preserve: peace-if: possi 
ble, and to do away (as far as is honorable. and, 
politic) every. unnecessary cause of collision with 
foreign Powers. To do this, willit not be wise, 
considering France and England as equally of- 
fending us, to put our-relations with them on ex- 
actly the same basis? Inhibit by law the export- 
ation of all contraband goods from ‘our country, 


not, as it may produce a civil war, the worst of 
all. warts. The embargo has been sufficiently 
tried, and the experiment has proved that it is 
not sufficiently coercive to induce.the belligerents 
to abandon their orders and decrees. Why then 
continue it to the injury of our own citizens, and 
especially those who are our .best citizens, our 
friends, who are most disposed to support the Ad- 
ministration and ourlaws? | 

Sir, I lament that the public sentiment and 
opinion on the subject of foreign aggressions is 
different in the different sections of our country. 
The South say embargo or war; and the North 
and East say, no embargo, no war. I applaud 
the resentment of the people of the South, and 
highly revere their high sense of honor. ‘I lament 
that this difference of opinion exists;-yet, as it 
does exist, we must take things as they are, and 
legislate accordingly. The genius and duty of 
Republican Governments is to make laws'to suit 
the people, and not ,to.attempt. to make the peo- 
ple suit the laws. In monarchies the people are 
drilled to suit the laws flowing from ‘the despot; 
but this never should be attempted in a Repub- 
lican Government, the strength of which is the 
love and attachment of the citizens. Sir, you 
cannot make war which will promise a successful 
issue whilst the country is disunite@ The people 
must with one voice unitedly call for war from 
every section and village of our country. Then 
indeed we may venture on war. The people 
must- urge us into war; we cannot drive them 
into a successful contest. No, sir, you know the 
attempt is futile, is idle. Sir, as I consider my- 
self a representative of the people, I view it as 
my duty at this eventful moment to make known 
to you what I do conceive to be (not the universal) 
but the general opinion and wishes of your citi- 
zens of all politics inthe Northern States. . I will 
not be answerable for the correctness of: these 
opinions and wishes of the people. No, sir, I 
could in some instances wish they were more 
consistent and less governed by the cupidity of 
gain. Yet, sir, their opinions arise from their 
local situation. The nature of. man is the same 
everywhere; surrounded by the same objects, 
their opinions, sentiments, and conduct wiil be 
the same. Place the people of the South in the 
same situation, and surrounded -by the same 
temptations, and. pressed with the same losses, 
and their conduct would be the same as those 
of the North. Sir, from the communications I 
have received from. the North, and from other 
sources of information, I believe that I shall be 
able to state their opinions and some of the reasons 
on which their opinions are founded. To com- 
ply with their wishes, we must repeal the em- 
bargo laws at as early a day as-will comport with 
justice to all the merchants of our country, Let 
all have an equal chance to be first in the foreign 
market, and perhaps the first of March will be as 
early a day as will comport with this necessary 
provision. As a substitute for the embargo, they 
mean not submission. Their voice is, “arm in 
defence of natural and national rights.” | They 
wish for liberty to arm and defend against an 
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States to navigate. the vessels ofthe United 
States. = : 
These. restrictions, which indeed would not ih- 
jure our fair trade, but would expel’ from our 
country the demoralizing dregs of jails and men- 
of-war, would serve in a great measure to pre- 
vent collisions, and to secure to our. own citizens 
the reward of their own enterprise. To resist in 
such a manner as to induce a change in our favor, 
let us increase, and perhaps double the daties on 
all importations from the offending Powers, and 
reduce the duties on goods from other quarters. 
These, and other retaliatory measures, may be 
adopted, expressly, to be only contemporaneous 
with the present piratical systems of: the Buro- 
peans. And, sir, if laws be necessary to prevent 
our citizens from selling themselves for slaves, by 
the purchase of British licenses, enact laws the 
most penal, and even the most sanguinary against 
such traitors to their country’s rights. 
Our merchants, whose all may be the forfeit- 
ure of a much longer continuance of the em- 
bargo, or a declaration of war, lament that the 
violators of our maritime rights, their allies: and 
satellites, constitute almost all the, commercial 
world with whom they have been dealing.. They 
therefore deprecate all :measures’ tending to.a war 
with so many nations, as: utterly destructive to 
trade. At least they. pray fora suspension of the 
calamities of war, until the course of events may 
justify us in choosing a single enemy to contend 
with; at present so equal-are the Emperor and 
the King in the trade of plunder, that-no selection 
can be made; for it would be ‘absurd: tõaid one 
for the same abuses which induce-us: to fight the 
other. Pain 
Sir; I know some would. resort’ to: non-inter- 
course; but.if we do, [fear that the same spirit 
which has defeated the embargo, will defeat the 
laws of non-intercourse, and we should be obliged 
soon to repeal them also. : The spirit of trade.is 
active and ever busy, and it must have vent. 
The late forbearance of Great Britain has in- 
creased the clamor for a renewal of trade, and 
for a speedy repeal.of the embargo. “You know, 
sir, that of about five hundred and ninety vessels 
which sailed since the embargo, by permission, 
only eight or tea have been captured. This af- 
fected forbearance. of. the British may lead to 
more numerous captures, when we generally re- 
sume the use of the ocean. Our merchants may 
again experience their treachery; and nothing 
short of a renewal of British spoliation will again 
drive the New England merchants to the feet of 
Government, with tenders of lives and fortunes 


and permit none. but real citizens of the United © 
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for the support of war. Jf our vessels are permit- | when they see the charges made against them, on 


ted to.arm and defend:rights wholly indisputable, 


it cannot be called submission, for it is its entire | 


this floor and elsewhere, will feel no other senti- 
ment than indignation, that men can rise and de- 


opposite. But I have already declared, that a | nounce them, not only aslikely torebel, but as actu- 
farther continuance of the embargo, now its coer- ; ally in a state of rebellion. I ask gentlemen who 


cive effects ‘are despaired of by seven-eighths of 
this House, ‘will be submission. - 
“Nor are we any way answerable for the con- 
sequences to. either of the offending Powers; they 
‘deserve nothing but war from us; yet if the 
policy we may adopt should press- harder on one 
‘than on the other, if we study nothing but our own 
interest, wholly disregardful of them, we must be 
exonerated from the reproaches of the candid. I 
wish Americans would look more at home, and 
less to foreign nations, for motives of Govern- 


. ment, 


Sir, it is said, that by filling the blank with the 
first day of June, with the substitute of letters of 
marque and reprisal, we should thereby hold out 
a threat which might induce a recession of orders 
and decrees. As war would inevitably be the 
consequence of a persistance, I believe that such 
a threat would have a directly contrary effect ; and 
as I am. averse from an expensive war, which 
neither promises. us honor or riches, so am I 
against continuing the embargo until that time. 

Sir„I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I speak 
of opinions and sentiments, not as I wish they 
were, but ‘as they really are. Reflections from 
gentlemen of the South, against the commercial 
and -gain-loving sentiments of: the North, will 
only serve to disunite, at a time when the chain 
-of our Union ought to be brightened. 

Sir, all such reflections, all rantings, asperities, 
and personalities, should be carefully avoided by 
the real friends of the Union. We from the North 
fight our enemies, but we reason with our friends. 
We conclude that a. man has eitber lost or ex- 
pended all his reason, when he attacks the per- 
son of his opponent instead of his arguments, and 
we carefully distinguish between the calm voice 
of reason, and the rant of passion and prejudice. 
I trust we shall here unite and save.our country. 

Mr. Eppes said he understood that the only 
question at present was, with what day the blank 
in the resolution should be filled. It was not his 
intention on this question to enter into the mer- 
its of the proposition. But as his friend (Mr. 
Nicuovas) who offered the resolution was not in 
his place, and he found no gentleman had attempt- 
ed to assign any reasons in favor of the day 
‘which he had proposed, Mr. E. said he would 
offer a few observations in support of that day. 
In the course which I pursue on this floor, said 
Mr. E. I am not to be driven from that line 
of conduct which I consider best, by the feeling 
of-any portion of the people of this country; and 
while I will ever manifest a proper respect for the 
opinions of men in any portion of the country, I 
will never shrink from that course which I con- 
sider calculated to promote the inte-est of the great 
body of the people. I have no apprehensions, 
whatever course be taken, that we have anything 
to fear from insurrection and rebellion, and 1 be- 
lieve that the people of the Eastern country, 


| 


believe that the people either are or will be ina 
state of rebellion, to produce the evidence in sup- 
port of. the charge. Do you know, sir, that force 
has been opposed to the execution of your laws 
in any portion of this country? If the people in 
any portion of it have raised the standard of re- 
bellion, if men as enlightened as the Americans 
really cannot bear the laws of their own Govern- 
ment, I ask gentlemen to point out the particular 
cases which justify the assertion. I believe that 
no such opposition does exist; and I express with 
confidence, if any such does exist, that we have 
no information of any kind which can be relied on 
on that point. It does. not appear to me that the 
feeling which has been manifested in regard to 
this measure, affords any just ground on which 
to legislate. We are to consider what course is 
best calculated to promote the interest of the 
country, and that course we ought to pursue. If 
men in any section of the Union will oppose the 
laws of their country, we have force enough to put 
them down; and I will never shrink from using 
it. This mu€h I say, at this time, because the 
opposition to the laws was the first ground taken 
in opposition to the first day of June. Another 
ground is, that the fixing on that day will inter- 
fere with the rights of those who succeed us. £ 
do not consider this to be the. case.: We were 
called here to exercise our judgment as to the 
good of the people. The Legislature can never 
die; and when the next Congress meet, if any 
circumstances shall have occurred which shall 
induce them to change the course contemplated, 
our acts will not at all affect the course which 
they may think proper to pursue. I believe, sir, 
that every member in the House will do me the 
justice to.say that I never have concealed my 
cpinion of the situation of the country. It must 
be granted that ‘our situation is serious;. that it 
ever will be serious when a free people are placed 
in such a situation that they must either abandon 
their rights or enforce them by physical strength. 

It has been said that war is not the grertest evil 
which could occur. Sir, I consider it the great- 
est evil which could befall our country, except a 
surrender of our rights or independence, and that 
I believe to be a greater evil, because there is 
nothing in this world worth preserving, if we 
lose our freedom and independence. But if this 
country is to adopt the principles of the wander- 
ing Jews of Europe, if we are to suffer ourselves 
to be stripped and robbed without resistance, and 
obtain our livelihood by mean or dishonest prac- 
tices, itis proper that we should put ourselves. 
under the care of some European Power, for the 
protection of those rights which we have not the 
spirit to defend. If we postpone the repeal till 
the first of June we shall have an opportunity of 
again hearing from the different Powers of Bu- 
rope, and of knowing what may be the operation 
of the public despatches. We shall know whe- 
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ther they will withdraw their orders and decrees, 
or whether appeal to arms. I have always thought 
that when the embargo should be removed, war 
must be the result; and if I am disposed to postpone 
fora period an event which will always be awful 
to a country like this, gentlemen will do me the 
justice to believe, that I am not less willing than 
themselves to maintain the rights of the country. 
It will give us one more chance for peace; and 
notwithstanding the opinions which have been 
expressed, I declare to God that I am anxious for 
peace. But when the question is between peace 
and a surrender of our rights as a nation, I am in 
favor of war. I am willing to take. this one 


chance of peace, and for that reason I am willing. 


to postpone the period of issuing letters of marque 
and reprisal, till the first of June. I have an- 
otherreason. When this nation tries its strength, 
Iam not willing that it should do it unprepared. 
T have no idea that war can be carried on with- 
out men. How are you to fight, sir? Are you 
to arm your merchant vessels—to let your vessels 
sail with all their canvass stretched, to British 
ports, to take licenses, pay tribute, and disgrace 
their country? he arming your merchant ves- 
sels will have the appearance of resisting taxation 
without doing it. What would be the conse- 
quence of our vessels going out armed for their 
protection? You might as well nail your em- 
bargo law to their masts, and suppose it will pro- 
tect the merchant vessels, as to think of doing it 
byarmingthem. Thesituation of the world forbids 
the idea that we can force a trade against Great 
Britain. We must raise men and prepare to at- 
tack her where she is vulnerable; and when we 
have done this we: may remain quiet, till it.is 
time to commence. operations. Another objec- 
tion has been -made to inserting so late a day 
as the first day. of June. It is this: that we give 
notice to the. belligerents, that ona certain day 
we mean to make war upon them. When we 
come to examine this objection, sir, it is nothing. 
Have not gentlemen declared in their places that 
Congress is to be convened to exchange war- for 
embargo? Have they not made preparation for 
an extra session for the purpose? The British 
and French Government are as well convinced 
of our determination, as they can be by any reso- 
lution we may pass. It cannot be an offence, 
therefore, for the postponment till that day is 
evidence of a desire for peace. We have with- 
drawn from the ocean our commercial capital, 
and fifty thousand citizen mariners, from a de- 
sire for peace. Whenever then the embargo be 
repealed, it is war, if the obnoxious edicts be not 
repealed ; and Iam willing to postpone this change 
a few months, that we may not disgrace our- 
selves to the world, and make ourselves ridiculous 
at home, by going to war without men. And 
while I make this declaration I wish gentlemen 
distinctly to understand me, that I never will sub- 
mit to the edicts of the belligerents; and also, 
that L will forever vote against the removal of the 
embargo during a continuance of the belligerent 
edicts, unless those who wish to remove it will 
substitute war forit. And this determination I 


will maintain, even if it drive the whole country 
to rebellion. Even if driven‘from my seat at the 
point of the bayonet, I never will surrender the 
rights of my country by a removal of the embar- 
go without an efficient substitute.’ | ee 
Mr. J. Q. Jackson-said, that.the mode of fill- 
ing this blank must depend most materially on the 
course which the Houseshould think proper to par- 
sue. He said, heshould be governed much in the 
vote which he should give by the supposition that’ 
the course would be such as should be consistent 
with the honor and dignity of the nation. He 
hoped gentlemen would not be diverted from the 
course which was proper by this or that publica- . 
tion, in‘any newspaper; that they would never 
vary their course in conformity with the suggest~, . 
ions of others, nor deviate from the course which 
they pursued, because newspapers had proposed a: 
contrary one. I, said Mr. F; will not be influ- 
enced by newspaper publications, because our 
affairs are too important for us to suffer ourselves 
to beinfluenced by their attacks on the House, or 
on the Government; neither will I be influenced 
by a fear of exciting insurrection if our measures 
be not abandoned, believing that our course is cor- 
rect, and that it is indispensable to maintain our 
course at all hazards, even at the point of the bayos 
net. And I beg of gentlemen not to be diverted 
from what has been declared the only course of 
honor and propriety, by the intimidating threats or 
inflammatory resolutions of a few popular meet- 
ings. Iam convinced that the great mass of this 
people will pursue such a course, as will con- 
vince those opposed to the laws in force, that, 
if constitutionally enacted, they shall be enforced: 
till they be constitutionally changed; and if we 
do subserve the views of. those who are de-. 
termined to put down thelaws at al Jhazards, and 
change our course, we deserve not to remain in: 
the councils of the nation, we ought to be sup- 
planted by men who will do what is right, regard- 
less of the consequences. If our measures be 
right, the people will support us; and if wrong, 
the elections will produce a change in the policy 
of the national Councils—a pacific one, not forced 
upon us at the point of the bayonet. I am of 
opinion that the first of June is the proper time 
with which to fill the blank in the resolution be- 
fore you, for many substantial reasons, most of 
which have been urged by my friend, who last 
addressed you. It will be recollected that our 
last accounts from Europe are only down to the 
first of December. Important events are taking 
place there, having relation to our affairs, by the 
pressure of the belligerents upon each other, and 
perhaps upon ourselves. I know that an idea 
was advanced, and it could not have escaped the 
recollection of gentlemen, in the letter read yes- 
terday, (Mr. Canning’s answer to Mr. Pinkney,) 


that this Government had been influenced in its 


conduct towards Great Britain, by its negotiations 
with France. The Ministry of the former has 
been induced to believe the false charges origina- 
ted from prostituted presses here, and wafted 
across the Atlantic, that there is a design in this 
Government to subserve the views of France, to 
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coincide in the views of the French Emperor. I] Powers to say whether they will have war witb. 


believe, sir, that the perusal of the documents 
laid before the’ House atthe commencement of 
the session, will induce them to entertain a differ- 
ent opinion. “What would be said, were we to 
let loose our vessels to-morrow, with letters of 
marque: and ‘reprisal, if, before they were well 
launched on the ocean, the winds of March 
should waft.to usa vessel bearing the olive branch 
ia her prow? We should justly be accused of 
precipitation, for not giving time to the nations 
- of Europe to consider what course they shall pur- 
sue towards us. It will be seen that my argu- 
ment is predicated on the idea that war must fol- 
low a removal of the embargo. I cannot suppose, 
after an almost unanimous vote of this House, 
that they could not submit without a sacrifice of 
their rights, honor, and independence, that they 
will submit. I conceive that letters of marque 
and reprisal must unquestionably follow a remo- 
val of the embargo, because any other course 
would virtually amount to submission. Arming 
our vessels cannot possibly have any good effect. 
What would be the consequence of such a mea- 
sure? We admit the right of search for con- 
traband of war; and to resist it would be an 
act. of war or piracy. If a belligerent vessel 
meets one of ours armed for neutral trade, and dis- 
covers thatit is of inferior force, resistance would 
be ineffectual, and would completely seal the de- 
struction of the vessel. If the force of our vessel 
were superior, which would not be the case per- 
haps one time out of ten, the cruiser would sheer 
off till it were reinforced with the assistance of 
another ; arming our merchant vessels would pro- 
duce no good effect then, and we must issue leiters 
of marque and reprisal, if we would not submit. 
But, gentlemen say, let us fix on an earlier day, 
that we may catch the Northern speculators. ‘The 
national net must not be spread and drawn, sir, 
for such petty purposes as crushing a few dis- 
honest men, who in the pursuit of money have 
prostitated. the honor of the country as far as de- 
pended upon a rigorous execution of its laws. If 
we listen to such policy, we shall change our 
opinions every day, as much as if we listened to 
newspaper abuse from that quarter. I concur 
heartily in saying that it would not be a threat to 
either nation to declare that the embargo shall 
be repealed, and letters of marque and reprisal 
issued. Tt will be alure to both. Neither nation 
can consider it as a threat to itself, but to its 
enemy. And if they should choose to consider 
it as a threat, it has been said frequently, that an- 
other course could not be pursued; for were we to 
make this declaration with closed doors, many 
instances have proved that the precaution would 
be ineffectual. The declaration by theact for an 
_extra session, that the month of June will be the 
limitation to the embargo, was as effectually noti- 
fying Great Britain that we would pursue a differ- 
ent course, as if we were now formally to de- 
e'dre it. I am therefore of opinion that the 
change of measures should not take place till the 
first of June; the interval between this time and 
that'will give an opportunity to the European 


us or do us justice; and as no man there has pre- 
tended. to defend either the orders or decrees, on 
the ground of right or the laws of nations, I hope 
they will show that they have yet a little justice 
left—for they must see that the imputation that 
this Government is yielding to the influence of 
France, or that itis hostile to England, is the 
most shameless falsehood that can be conceived. 
The offer to repeal the embargo as to Great Brit- 
ain if she would repeal her Orders in Council, was 
an offer to take sides with Great Britain. I hope 
that they will be convinced that it is their in- 
terest to change their policy towards us; I trust 
that their people will,as they bave done heretofore, 
change their Ministry for the purpose of changing 
their measures. They will have seen that we ask 
but half justice at their hands; that the embargo 
law is but continued for the purpose of avoiding 
war with them ; that we are willing to rescind our 
embargo if they will withdraw their orders, leav- 
ing to friendly adjustment the affair of the Chesa- 
peake, and a thousand other acts, each of which 
might be cause for war. I think that I understood 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Coox) to 
say, that the course which he suggested was not 
perhaps correct; but that the people pressed: it 
upon him. Sir, I hope the House will not, like 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, be influenced 
by such considerations to do that which their 
judgment tells them is not correct; but will pur- 
sue the line of their duty, without being diverted 
from it by the wishes of any particular class of 
people. 

Mr. Netson said he rose to make a few, and 
very few, observations on this subject. Two or 
three different days had been mentioned with 
which to fill the blank. He bad heard no reason 
which satisfied his mind that the period should 
be postponed until the first day of June. He said 
he was sorry that the resolutions had been intro- 
duced into the House. He knew not whether it 
was not proposed to give up the best system that 
could be adopted, to take up another which was 
totally untried. He objected to the introduction 
of the resolution, upon two grounds, one of which 
had been given as a reason for introducing the 
resolution, viz: that the embargo is at this time 
a dead letter, and could not be executed. I be- 
lieve, said Mr. N., that it is not reduced to the 
situation of a dead letter yet; and I believe that 
it can be enforced without bloodshed, and that 
the honor of the Government is as much at stake 
on that point as on any point in contest with for- 
eign nations, What is our situation, sir, accord- 
ing to the arguments of gentlemen? A law has 
been passed by the General Government, within 
its Constitutional power, which is acquiesced in 
by nineteen-twentieths of the people.. But the 
remaining portion, perhaps not so large a portion 
as one-twentieth, have made opposition to it— 
have made a noise and clamor against. it—and 
now we are called upon togiveitup. The next 
general law we pass may operate severely on the 
Southern States; the people may make a noise; 
the walls of Charleston may be covered with can- 
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non,and noisy demagogues may run up and down 
the streets, haranguing the people, and we might 
repeal it. The next law might operate on the 
people’ of the Western country. They might, 
perhaps, follow the precious example of the East- 
ern people, brush up their rifles, tell us this isa 
hard law, and therefore we must repeal it. Is 
this Government? Is a Government of this kind 
worthy of support? Away with it, sir, and let 
the people form a Government which is worthy of 
support, a Government which is capable of sup- 
porting itself: it is not come to this, sir; it is all 
mere idle declamation. If we adhere to our sys- 
tem, there is no doubt that it can be carried into 
effect. The fifty thousand volunteers which have 
been decried as intended to enforce the embargo 
laws, were never calculated on for that purpose. 
No, sir; the people there are as strong as any- 
where; and if it be necessary to put down a few 
traitors, the people of the country can doit. It 
is not necessary to march men from one State to 
another to put down rebellion or insurrection; 
the people will put it down. Every man of re- 
flection in the Northeast would reason with him- 
self in this way: “What are these people about 
to do? They are about to overturn all law, by 
undertaking to decide the constitutionality of 
laws which are undisputed by the proper author- 
ity. Ifthese things are acquiesced in, what be- 
comes of my property, which is only secured to 
me by law? If the people can put down one 
law, they have the same right to put down ano- 
ther.” Would not every man of property, of ra- 
tionality, argue thus? Surely he would; forthat 
man must be a madman who would wish to see 
any law put down in this way, Solong asa law 
is unrepealed, it isthe law of the land; and while 
it is, every man will say it ought to be carried 
into effect until it is constitutionally repealed. 
Then, I ask, whether we are‘about to give up this 
system to do one of two things, viz: either-to 
submit to Great Britain and France, or to enter 
into war? There is not an individual in the na- 
tion who would agree to submit. What will be 
the consequence of war, and what its results? 
No one can tell. Will it bring money into our 
pockets? I fear not. ‘Will it redound to our 
honor? I fear not. Will it procure us the ob- 
ject we aim at? I fear not. What is there of 
the belligerents that we can get at? We can af- 
fect but one; all her territory on this Continent 
may be got. Is it worth retaining when in our 
possession? I believe not. Submission is out of 
the question; and however I deprecate war, I had 
rather go into it at once, than to repeal the em- 
bargo, and do nothing else; for, if we wage ano- 
ther war for seven years, and are unsuccessful, 
we can do no worse than submit at last. It is 
better to submit after resisting, than to submit 
without resistance. Asa man acts a more hon- 
orable. part who resists an insult, than the man 
who will take offence at nothing. We had better. 
have our houses and property burnt forever, and 


involve ourselves in a national debt for ages, than |. 


submit to the belligerents. We are in a danger- 
ous situation, such as we were never in before. 


And I will ask another question. What reason 
have we to believe that those who will not sup- 
port the embargo because it operates on a foreign 
nation, will go to war with. us against that na- 
tion? - Why, sir, when. those people oppose our 
laws, constitutionally enacted; the evil is great; 
but if we enter into a- war, and. they will not go. 
with us, but directly or indirectly aid the enemy, 
will hot our situation be worse ? Those very men. 
who set your laws at defiance, if. you go to war, 
will be against you. But let what will come, 
whatever may happen, is better than submission. 
If we give up the embargo system, the sooner wẹ 
go into the other the better. Two reasons have 
been given why the repeal of the embargo should 
be postponed until the first day of June. Itissaid 
that, by so doing, we shall have time to raise 
men. j 

Sir, at the last session a law passed for raising 
troops. We find it not easy to get troops in this 
country, where the wages of the laborer are so 
high, and of the soldier so low. It is not to be 
expected that a man who can get ten dollars. a 
month, be well fed, and sleep under a good cover, . 
will put himself under the power of any officer, 
who has absolute sway over him, for five dollars 
a month, when he must sleep in the open air, 
and undergo all the hardships incidental to a state 
of war. Added to this, a man who enlists for a 
soldier is liable to have his brains blown out, and 
that is generally considered as an inconvenient 
circumstance, sir, Our soldiers, therefore, are 
generally enlisted from amongst that class who 
are too idle to work for their livelihood. There 
are not, thank God, a great many of: that class 
of men in society; and there not being a great 
many,is the reason why. recruiting. goes on so 
slowly in this country. “Between this day and 
the first of June you would scarcely be able to 
raise-three thousand men. And would these men, 
in. that time, be better soldiers than so many mi- 
litia? No, sir; time and discipline alone can 
make soldiers. Raise men now, and by June they 
will know but very little more of discipline than 
our militia. If then, men could not be raised, or, 
if raised, could not be disciplined: before the first 
of June, thisargument in favor of postponing the 
repeal of the embargo until that time is done 
away. Another argument. in fayor of the first 
day of June is, that we will take the last chance 
of peace. Iam tired of this, sir. We have taken 
at least thirty chances of this kind. If we must 
go to war at last, it would have been vastly bet- 
ter that we had gone to war immediately after the 
attack on the Chesapeake. It is taking a chance in 
a lottery which consists entirely of blanks and no 
prizes. In order to prevent our striking them the 
first blow on the first of June, either of the belli- 
gerents may strike us before that time. They 
will know that we cannot strike until the first day 
of June,and they may therefore take the first day 
of May. If the embargo is to be given up, I do 
not care how soon, if it be to-morrow. And I 
beg the House to understand me; I never willlet 
go the embargo, unless, on the very same day on 
which we let go the embargo, we draw the sword. 
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I shall vote for that part of the resolution relating 
to a repeal of the embargo, because I do not wish 
to check the wishes‘of the House on the subject; 
for, when thé embargo is taken off, it should be 
done with a unanimous vote. As to the second 
part of the proposition, I shall also vote for draw- 
ing thesword;. but, if I should bein the minority 
on that, when the subject comes into the House, 
I shall vote against every part of the proposition. 
„+ Mr: GARDENIER said that it seemed that the 
House wason the eve of commencing anew exper- 
iment; that they had declined the favorite one, 
which was promised to be so very effectual, the 
efficiency of which it had at one time been con- 
sidered stupid for any man to doubt; that they 
were about to lay that by—and for once, he said, 
it seemed that he was likely to be in the majority. 
He was happy to compliment the wisdom of the 
House on the occasion. He was, however, un- 
fortunately one of those whose confidence in the 
authors of experiments in this country had not 
been at all increased by the issue of that experi- 
ment which had been thirteen months in coming 
to an issue. He said he must therefore be per- 
mitted to doubt of any proposed experiment. In 
respect to the present proposition, sir, said he, I 
feel myself, as it were, walking in the dark, with 
a blind guide. - Therefore I must exercise the 
humble privilege of judging for myself, of en- 
deavoring to feel out for myself my own way, to 
the great conclusion. I have, however, made one 
reflection, on what I have heard on this subject 
that on this occasion we are not overwhelmed 
with a profusion of promises of any good effect 
to be derived from the measure proposed. It ap- 
pears to me, and I take it as a happy omen, that 
no gentleman has ventured to say that war would 
obtain the objects for which alone war ought to 
be waged. I recollect, sir, that you were told, 
when the embargo was laid, that it would have 
the best effect. There were many who believed 
it; a majority of this House believed it. And for 
myself, when I looked whence this encourage- 
ment, this prophecy proceeded, I was almost in- 
clined to doubt whether it would not work well. 
But now no one appears to believe that the pro- 
posed measure will bring us to any issue what- 
ever, to any determination of the distresses of the 
country ; and yet, because it is spirited, brave and 
manly, we are to plunge the nation into a war, 
and sacrifice all that the embargo has left us. Ne 
: one tells you that such a course would be produc- 
tive of any advantage. I cannot go into a mea- 
sure, sir, from which even the friends of it do not 
hope any good. I do not like fighting merely for 
the sake of fighting, when there is no object in 
view. It is exhausting the nation when it is 
growing to be-powerful. I will engage in no 
Quixotic expeditions. I will go to fight no wind- 
mills.. I will, as was said by a gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Lyon,) who says many sensible 
things in this House, sir, let the nation grow. The 
nation has not arrived to that state of manhood 
in which it can claim superiority. If the policy 
of the present day be pursued, it willbe a ricketty 
infant; it may be aspunky spiteful child, but will 


have no strength, and will never command re- 
spect. I therefore say again, with the gentleman 
from Kentucky, let the nation grow; let that be 
the policy. of the Government, and we shall be 
respectable for that policy. Everything which 
derogates from our strength, tends.-to render us 
unimportant as a nation. 

It is with sensations of the deepest regret that 
I have heard gentlemen on this floor make use 
so frequently of the term rebellion, and apply it 
to a portion of the country in which, I venture to 
say, no spirit of rebellion exists. If the consci- 
ousness of their rights, and, among those rights, 
of the right of pursuing their own happiness, be 
rebellion, you have rebellion enough in that coun- 
try,sir. Have wecome tothisalready, that when 
a people are ground down into dust, when all 
their fair prospect of prosperity is blasted, when 
they have no hope even for existence, when the 
comforts of life are even taken away from them, 
when they experience nothing but suffering— 
when such a people, convinced (as I think all rea- 
sonable people must be convinced) that this is to 
produce no good purpose, rise up and say that they 
cannot consent to be martyred thus, that it shall 
be called rebellion? It is too much for human 
nature; they have borne sufferings of a most un- 
exampled character for months, but, in hopes that 
the speculations of our political theorists might. be 
realized, they have submitted to them, and vented 
their dispositions only in memorials to the Pre- 
sident before the commencement of Congress, for 
they conceived that when Congress met there 
could be no doubt of their being relieved. When 
Congress met nothing was done. What would 
you have of freemen? They have intelligence; 
the very form of our Government supposes that 
they have intelligence, and that they are capable 
of judging of their own interest. This people, so 
intelligent, so wise, (and after this at least I hope 
I shall be considered as a good Republican,) see. 
with a great many others, that this embargo, how- 
ever, it may operate on one of the belligerents— 
I believe itis not pretended that it operates on the 
other—cannot possibly operate to such an extent 
on the former as to bring that nation to terms. 
Then, say they, all this excessive suffering ‘to 
which we are subjected, is to no purpose; we 
must still go on supporting this state of things, 
without being encouraged by the slightest glim- 
mering of hope. Can you ask it, sir? Can you 
expect it? Recollect that if on the one hand the 
Government is entitled to respect, there is a peo- 
ple for whose benefit that Government. was in- 
stituted; and it cannot be expected, whatever may 
be said here, when the Government does not-do 
good for them, that they will say that they will 
support it. No people ever did say so. You are 
too theoretic; you cannot expect it. But to call 
this decision of the people, to whom it rightfully 
belongs to make it—to call this decision, when 
expressed in the deep-toned language of indignant 
patriotism, rebellion—sir, I cannot find a word to 
express my ideas at hearing the majesty of the peo- 
ple assailed in this way ; and, asa Representative 
of the people, I will not endure'it; it is abominable. 
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But, how do-gentlemen make out rebellion in 
thiscase? Does any gentleman suppose the town 
meetings in New England are to rise up and make 
rebellion or unregulated resistance to the laws? 
Indeed, let me assure gentlemen that there is not 
the slightest ground for apprehension of this kind. 
‘You must recollect, sir, that the General Govern- 
ment was originally formed by free and indepen- 
dent States; and when the causes which pro- 
duced the Union ceased, it is not to be wondered 
at that the Union should cease with it. And itis 
the duty of this body to take care that the causes 
which produced it shall be kept in full and com- 
plete existence. It is by employing proper means 
only that you can ever hope to produce a desired 
effect. The Government was instituted for cer- 
tain purposes: when those purposes cease, the 
Government must cease also. All free people 
know this: history is full of examples of it. In- 
stead, then, of telling the people that they are in 
a state of rebellion, make your laws such that they 
will like them—as that they shall be happy under 
them—and then, sir, you never need talk to the 
people from this House.. You have evidence of 
itunder the present Administration. The people 
felt obliged to it that they were happy, because 
the sun shone upon them, but the system pursued 
is at an end, because it was not calculated for the 
storm and tempest: it could not endure turbulent 
times. Because it has fallen to pieces, the Ad- 
ministration has become more unpopular. The 
President himself has said, that when laws please 
the people, they will rally round the standard of 
thelaw. It would seem, sir, as ifa degree of pleas- 
ure was felt by some gentlemen in the House, in 
supposing the people of the East and North to be 
a people inclined to be restless. Suppose that the 
people of the South could not believe that the 
embargo would answer the purpose for which it 
was designed; suppose that they were satisfied 
that it would bring them to no happy result; is 
there that disposition in the people of the South 
that they would sit quiet and bless the hand that 
put these useless burdens upon them? Is that 
the character of the South? I have a much 
better opinion of the people of the South than to 
believe it.. If, notwithstanding, the emhargo has 
produced no effect, their great confidence induces 
them to go on supporting this thing, they act very 
patriotically in so doing. The North and Hast 
oppose it from motives equally patriotic; and it 
is strange to me, that, as to that point, thirteen 
months should not have brought all men to the 
same mind. When the people of the South, 
under a former Administration, felt themselves 
aggrieved ; when they thought that the public lib- 
erty was in danger ; when they were told that the 
alien and sedition laws were about to ruin them ; 
did they sit still under them? Was there a quiet 
submission to the Government? No, sir; the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia did what they 
thought to be their duty : they thought themselves 
right and the Government wrong, and took a great 
and commanding stand for the liberty (as they 
thought) of Virginia. Why should not Massa- 
chusetts, too, take the same stand, when she thinks 


herself about to be destroyed ; + not because she 
differs with you on mere points of theory} it-is 
their very bread which is attempted to:be taken 
from the people there, without which they cannot 
enjoy the liberty of the press and speech—a press- 
ure infinitely more-severe than that caused by the 
alien and sedition laws. And.Iam rather surt- 
prised that gentlemen, whose hearts no doubt 
glowed with patriotism.when. they saw-their own 
State. take a stand, cannot endure the same stand 
when taken by another State. 

I do not make these remarks by. way. of casting 
a reflection on the State of. Virginia ; I do it.to 
show that human nature is the same throughout 
the United States. Make your people believe 
that they are imposed upon and suffering without 
cause, and they will “every where manifest the 
same disposition. - Let the people of the South be 
but once convinced, as the people of the North 
are, that this embargo is but a weak and feeble ex- 
pedient, and they will join the people of the North 
againstit. Butit seems that in one point-at least 
gentlemen show a proper practical disposition, 
and I give them most sincere thanks forit. They 
start at last at pursuing a system which might in 
the end produce consequences which I tremble to 
think of. But it seems at last that the embargo 
is to be repealed, and, in behalf of the suffering 
country which I in part represent, I give gentle- 
men my most sincere thanks for it. But I beg of 
them, having made up their minds to relieve us 
from one calamity, that they will not in the man- 
ner of doing it bring a still greater calamity upon 
us; that they will not, when we ask them for 
bread, give us a stone. The resolution,taken al- 
together, is no removal of the embargo. It is a 
continuance of the embargo inits worst shape, in 
its most distressing form; though I believe, if 
gentlemen who are disposed to relieve us from the 
embargo could see the substitute for it in the 
same light in which it appears to my mind, that 
there would be no difficulty in rejecting the latter 
part of the amendment, proposing the issuing of 
letters of marque and reprisal. . In that case ves- 
sels may go out; but where willthey go? You 
will in that case be at war.with:both France and 
Great Britain. Is there any one that. believes 
that we can enjoy any commerce under ‘such a 
state of things? Do you affect to tell us that we 
shall be restored to the navigation of the ocean, 
and at the same time create dangers which did 
not exist before, by adopting such measures as 
will utterly prevent. the practical enjoyment of 
liberty? You tell a merchant to go out to sea, and 
there he will be captured. It is trifling with the 
impatience of the people, trifling with their inter- 
ests; itisgiving them nothing. Itis strange, sir, 
that the Government of the United States, when 
there was little real danger in navigating’ the 
ocean, should have thought it necessary for the 
purpose of “keeping in safety our essential re- 
sources” to lay an embargo ; and that when they 
have by their measures made a safe navigation so 
impracticable that scarcely one in twenty can es- 
cape the clutches of the enemy, they should say 
to the merchants “now you may go.” Depend 
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upon it, sir, tbat you cannot deceive the people of 
the commercial States inthis way. If you would 
comply with their requests, and obviate the fur- 
ther. progress. of the ruin which like a blast has 
spread over: them, restore them their commerce. 
They will thank you. You will strengthen the 
bonds.of union, ‘which should never be relaxed. 
Let them-be the bonds of a great and high-spirited 
people, and they willendure forever. But donot 
give them this boon, which, in the moment of 
giving it, you prevent them from enjoying. An 
act which shall say that the embargo shall be re- 
pealed by prohibiting commerce more effectually 
by another mode than the embargo could do, will 
not.and ought not to satisfy the people. There is 
nothing in it. I protest to you, sir, that I feel no 
little affliction that, ata moment when I thought 
that there was a probability that the embargo was 
to be removed, the liberty of the seas should be 
wholly taken away by the proposed system, which 
will produce war with Great Britain. The only 
difference between the two systems is, that now 
you enforce the embargo, and if this resolu- 
tion take effect, Great. Britain will enforce it for 
you. The impossibility of carrying on a prac- 
tical navigation. will be precisely what it was be- 
fore. I do not know, in point of expense, that it 
might not be better that Britain should keep on 
the embargo than that we should do it ourselves, 
Tf blood is to be spilt in keeping on the embargo, 
Thad rather it should be British blood than Amer- 
ican. Let us know what we have to depend on, 
sir. If you mean to repeal the embargo, do re- 
peal it. But remember.that if in doing it you do 
not restore us the use of the ocean, you do not 
repeal it for that purpose for which its repeal is 
necessary. Remember that, sir; and let your 
acts be such as shall spread harmony and hap- 
piness through the country. But the people are 
too wise to suppose that any sincere disposition 
exists to restore commerce, when you yourselves 


say that it shall be at an end in the same breath’ 


that you profess to restore its wonted activity. 

I was in hopes, when the first resolution on this 
subject was proposed by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, that some compassion was to be manifested 
to the people of the Hast, but that hope declined 
with that day’s sun. The same system is still to 
be persevered in. Can gentlemen hope that they 
can restore the confidence of the people by this 
sort of conduct? Let the Government either 
enforce. the embargo, or remove it. Let them 
either permit our citizens to go on the ocean, or 
let them say that they shall not goon it. Let not 
gentlemen suppose that the people of the East 
will take such a present as that proposed. They 
will, by-and-by, shrink from your presents, and 
will not touch them. We beg for nothing but to 
be dealt fairly with, to be told, in plain terms, 
what you will do. If you do that which is right, 
and go to work. and restore the prosperity of the 
country, we will join with you heart and hand; 
but we are not to be brought into unanimity, be- 
cause'a course is pursued which all reflection tells 
us is.visionary, Í was pleased yesterday, sir, with 
the impassioned eloquence-of the gentleman from 


removed the embargo, we must go to war. It is 
in vain for gentlemen to expect us to go to war, 
when we can see no object for war. We value 
too highly, for that, the prosperity of our people, 
their wives-and children. We go amongst them 
and see their situation, they are a people fond of 
money, if you please; and when we find thata 
man can support life comfortably, we think there 
is really more honor in seeing the families in our 
cottages well fed and decently clothed, than in 
sending them out to fight, when no man can tell 
what it is for. It is not so spirited, sir, but there 
is much more happiness in it. When I have 
done my duty in keeping the people in a state of 
happiness, I can go home and place my head on 
my pillow with a safe conscience; but I should 
not, if I were to plunge this country into a war 
which, on the one hand, is unnecessary, and on 
the other, can produce no good. If we even have 
real ground for going to war with Great Britain 
and France, if, by going to war, we could only 
be worsted, I would smother my resentment a 
while, and do as boys at school often do, wait till. 
I am big enough to fight. I would, at least, have 
the instinctive wisdom of children. I know not 
what to add on this subject. My mind is exceed- 
ingly distressed by the course which it strikes me 
is now contemplated. I wish to see gentlemen 
less theoretical and more practical ; to see them 
abandon theory, and consider for a while the 
means of promoting the plain honest comforts of 
the people. 

Mr. Dana said, he rose at this time, principal- 
ly, to protest, in the name of the people of the 
State of Connecticut, against the supposition that 
it could be necessary for them, for a moment, to 
vindicate their character against any insinuation 
of the editor of a newspaper, printed at the seat of 
Government, however the editor might suppose 
it to be gratifying to those whom he wished to 
please.. When gentlemen talk of New England, 
said Mr. D., and of Connecticut, as comprised in 
it, I would observe one thing; that the people of 
Connecticut have confided the management of 
their affairs here, to their Representatives in Con- 
gress; that they are not in the habit of petition- . 
ing this House. If they wish laws repealed, they 
do not address memorials to you on the subject 3 
but if you believe, because they do not, that they 
approve of the laws, you are totally ignorant of 
the country. Whatever may be imagined about 
that State’s being managed in a peculiar way; you 
know but very little about the people, if.you ima- 
gine that they are not actuated by sentiments of 
liberty, if you imagine that the sentiment of lib- 
erty is not one of the most inextinguishable, or 
that their attachment to Republican principles is 
not of the strongest cast. Their love of liberty 
is characterized by a high and sacred regard to 
order. The liberty which they wish is a rational 
liberty, one in which wisdom and justice reign 
supreme, which secures to every man his right, 
and protects every man against aggression. 

As to the idea of a rebellion in the northern 
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portion of the Union, I say that no such thing 
exists. I have heard it spoken of as if there did. 
It is strange that gentlemen can hesitate one mo- 
ment if they believe that rebellion exists. If it 
does, let not one day pass over before you array 
your battalions and order them forward. If you 
will not do this, you are bound not to consider 
any-agitation as rebellion. If it be rebellion you 
do not do your duty if you do not suppress it. 
You are compelled to decide whether you will 
denominate it rebellion or dissatisfaction. Ifit 
be rebellion, crush it. If it be only an expression 
of dissatisfaction at your measures, respect it. 
Gentlemen speak very freely of that country; 
they cannot touch it too lightly, especially when 
they speak of the bayonet äs applied to it. Sir, 
gentlemen must beware how they touch‘on this 
topic, especially when it is viewed as arraying 
one great portion of the Union against another, 
especially when you load with terms of oppro- 
brium a large portion of the Union, when it is 
represented as being the hot-bed of faction, as the 
nursery of toryism, as the residence of “British 
agents and persons corrupted with British gold.” 
When gentlemen talk on this subject, let them 
recollect one thing. The inhabitants of that 
part of the country are not ignorant of their own 
strength; and no threat of vengeance will make 
them obey youfor a moment. It isa moral force, 
and that only, which controls them. Of one 
thing, sir, gentlemen cannot be ignorant, neither 
are we. The physical strength of the different 
portions of the Union, is not according to the 
ratio of representation on the floor of this House. 
When, therefore, gentlemen talk of engaging the 
authority of the Government, let them appeal to 
sentiments more worthy, more honorable; and 
when we talk of our acts, let us recollect that a 
power superior to ourselves has set limits to our 
authority, and said, “thus far shall you go, and 
no further.” [Mr. Eppes asked to whom the 
gentleman particularly referred in the observa- 
tions. which he made.] Mr. Dawa said, he did 
recolleet particularly, but he was remarking on 
the general current of observations, which had 
been made in the House for two or three months 
past. He could only say, that though he felt the 
observations at the time, he had not particularly 
noted by 'whoth` they were made, and they had 
left only a general impression. ` And there is one 
other thing, said he, which I have felt very strong- 
ly—the habit or example of denouncing, of cover- 
ing with terms of opprobrium a portion of the 
people of the United States, who may not approve 
all the measures of the Government. I have felt 
these things because they are grossly miSconstrued 
as an encouragement to that ferocious yell of 
denunciation, to that savage war whoop of ven- 
geance which is excited out of this House in cer- 
tain portions of the Union. It is of the utmost 
moment that that spirit should be repressed in 
various parts of the country. If in the moment 
of peril instead of arraying on this floor the petty 
passions of party, we were to combine to suppress 
it, we should more consult the interests of our 
country. 


` A committee appointed to consider our foreign 
relations, has presented us three alternatives— 


submission, embargo, or war with Great Britain 


and France. They conceive it to be necessary” 
to take one of these. For myself, sir, I declare 
that I do not wish to take either. As to war: 
with Great Britain and France, I should wish to 
delay that till I could understand how it was to 
be made; As to this going to war with two na- 
tions at war with each other, I should like first to 
make some inquiry on the subject. I wish to 
know if any gentleman of military talents has 
drawn. up any system of fighting three armies to- 
gether. One against two on the same side, is no 
new thing, sir; but three against each other isa 
perfect novelty. I really do not know they could 
draw up their troops in order of battle, supposing 
three armies to meet. They could not be drawn 
up in parallel lines, for each army must be op- 
posed to two others. It isa sort of prismatic or 
triangular thing; for I cannot take three lines 
and form a square of them, or any other regular 
body. How would they form a line of reserve? 
The only way that I could think of arranging an 
army on this principle, was to draw up the three 
armies in a trianglar form, the angles at 120 de- 
grees, the whole making 360 degrees, or a whole 
circle; but in this case you must keep them there, 
not let them move, or you destroy the principle. 
This is a new thing which I wish to have ex- 
plained. It is not the old-fashioned way of fight- 
ing at all, nor was it ever known in ancient or 
modern war. When we go to sea, how will the 
system stand? Three frigates, British, French, 
and American, all at war with each other, meet. 
Now if any two of them were on the same side I 
could understand it; but I cannot understand this. 
I have read an account of an English ship-of-the- 
line going out and’running between two enemies’ 
ships-of-the-line in the night, and a heavy fire 
commencing on each side, backing with consid+ 
erable address, and leaving them to fire on each 
other, But really, sir, I cannot imagine how 
ships of three belligerents are to go. to: work. 
They cannot lay along side, forward, or aft; and 
yet I do not mean to deny that this thing cannot 
be done. For myself I have no suspicion that 
any man who has nautical skill enough to com- 
mand a frigate, or any man who can give the 
order of battle for a brigade, could think of en- 
gaging at the same time with two enemies. If 
on this principle you go to war, therefore, you 
must trust the command to persons totally un- 
worthy of command. ` 

Mr. Eppes.—I am glad that the gentleman 
from Connecticut has exhausted in debate the 
feelings with which he commenced ; that he has 
concluded his remarks in perfect good humor { 
have no doubt. His dissertation on triangles, 
although ingenious enough, does not appear to 
me entirely new. - The gentleman might add 
much to his stock of information on the uses of 
the triangle by perusing a luminous pamphlet 
recently printed on this subject, called the “ Trial 
of Alexander Whistelo.” it isa book containing 
much curious learning, and 1 am certain the gen- 
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tleman from Connecticut will receive amusement 
‘and instruction from..its perusal. I regret ex- 
tremely some of. the observations which have 
fallen from the gentleman, and am happy that he 
did not intend to apply any part of them to me. 
I disclaim ‘having ever reflected on the people of 
any partof the-United States. When, ona for- 
mer day, in debate, I declared that the tory prin- 
ciple had-asstmed in this country an official form, 
‘J referred to a sentiment which I read from the 
Essex resolutions, containing what I at that time 
considered, and still consider, a tory principle. 
` Weare told that we are now about to abandon 
the embargo and make a new experiment. What 
is the new experiment? Letters of marque and 
reprisal. The trial of force after every other 
remedy has failed is nota new experiment. It 
always has been, and ever will be the last resort 
in contests between nations. When every other 
mode of adjusting a difference has failed there is 
nothing left but to give up the contest or fight. 
Sir, from the period at which the United States, 
under the auspices of the Federal Government 
assumed its rank among the independent nations 
of the earth, we have been the object of suspi- 
cion and jealousy to the present great belligerent 
nations of Europe. Attached to peace, and anx- 
ious to preserve it, all our efforts have been di- 
rected to this object. Our habits are not warlike. 
The. glory of conquest and the splendor of con- 
querors, are spectacles unknown to this happy 
country. _ The sympathy excited in this country 
towards France by the American Revolution, 
first roused the jealousy of Great Britain. To 
this jealous feeling we may attribute many of 
the wrongs inflicted on us by Great Britain from 
the year 1783 to the year 1795, when our differ- 
ences were adjusted by treaty. The conclusion 
of this treaty roused the jealousy of France. 
The sympathy produced by the American Revo- 
lution had been weakened by time, and was to- 
tally lost during the sanguinary period of the 
French Revolution. From the conclusion of the 
treaty with Great Britain our peace with France 
was in danger. Various acts of injustice and 
violence, on the part of that Government, brought 
us almost into a state of actual war. | Our differ- 
ences were adjusted by treaty; but the suspicion 
and jealousy of both these Powers remain. To 
` that unfounded suspicion and jealousy we owe 
many of our present difficulties. The demon of 
jealousy alone could induce either of these Pow- 
ers to believe that this nation is disposed to at- 
tach its destinies either to France or Great Brit- 
ain. Nothing will satisfy Great Britain but in- 
volving us in her contest with France; nothing 
will satisfy France but involving us in her con- 
test ‘with Great Britain. Everything short of 
this is represented by each as partiality towards 
her enemy. Hach Power, on the pretext of our 
being partial to the other, has offered us injuries. 
to which we must either oppose effectual resist- 
ance, or surrender ‘our independence. Shall we 
fold our-arms and sit down content under all the 
Wrongs that'we have received, or shall we try our 
strength? Tt is no longer a. political delusion. 


We are about to remove the embargo. This pre- 
cautionary measure is to be abandoned; our ves- 
sels are no longer to be chained to the docks; 
they are to be employed on the ocean, and Ameri- 
can seamen will find active employ mentin aveng- 
ing the wrongs and vindicating the rights of their 
country. In this important object I had hoped 
we should all unite. Itseems, however, that this 
new experiment of fighting is considered rather 
worse than the embargo. I have been astonished 
to hear gentlemen get up and speak on the old 
worn-out subject of the embargo. They tell us 
that the people must find their way to the ocean. 
Can they go on it without arms? Take letters 
of marque—fight your way? No, this is war; it 
will prevent their going on the ocean at all. It 
will wholly destroy commerce. Nothing but re- 
sistance to Great Britain and France, effectual 
resistance, can ever restore commerce. It is gone, 
and with it agriculture, if these decrees and or- 
ders are not opposed by all the energies of the 
nation. 

What is our present situation? It is not my 
intention to occupy the time of the House in read- 
ing documents ; from these documents I consider 
as established, beyond a possibility of denial, the 
following positions: 

i. That Great Britain has violated our terri- 
tory, murdered our citizens, committed enormous 
depredations on our commerce, impressed our 
seamen, excluded from market seventy millions 
of dollars of.our exports, and subjected to tribute, 
to the following amount, the great staples of our 
country, viz: tobacco, three dollars per 100 Ibs.; 
cotton, sixteen cents per pound; corn, sixteen cents 
per bushel; flour, two dollars per barrel; fish, 
ninety cents per 100 lbs.; pork, six dollars and 
eighty-six cents per barrel; beef, three dollars and 
thirty-three cents per barrel. 

2. That France has violated her treaty, com- 
mitted enormous depredations on our commerce, 
burnt our vessels on the high seas, subjected them 
to capture for causes over which we have no con- 
trol, and subjected to capture our commerce with 
Britain, its islands and dependencies, amounting 
to thirty-three millions of dollars. 

3. That both these Powers have attempted to 
mark out the course which the United States 
ought to pursue towards its enemy; and, under 
the pretext of retaliating on us for supposed sub- 
mission, have carried their injustice and violence 
so far as to leave to the United States no com- 
merce which can be pursued with safety or honor. 

4. That negotiation has been tried with both 
these Powers in every possible form, and has 
failed. 

Will any gentleman come forward and deny 
any one of these positions? He cannot. Docu- 
ments on the table demonstrate their truth. These 
injuries cannot be submitted to. They must be 
resisted. The last appeal to the justice of these 
nations has been made. Whenever the embargo 
is removed we must fight. Whether we fight on 
the triangle, the square, or the form called rough 
roll and tumble, I care not.. Fight we must, un- 
less we are destitute of principle and of courage. 
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I would not submit without a struggle to the un- 


just pretensions of either'of these Powers. The 
causes which produced the American Revolution 


were trifling compared with the present mon- 


strous pretensions of the belligerents. 

Will the people, who spurned a paltry tax on 
tea, when united under the same Government 
with Great Britain, submit to a tax on the most 
valuable staples of their country, and hold the 
right to carry them to market at the will of a for- 
eign Power? It is imposible; our ancestors gave 


up a country affording everything to gratify ava- 


rice and pride. They placed themselves under 
the goddess of liberty, in a forest filled with howl- 
ing savages, and destitute of the comforts of life. 
Shall we, the descendants of that people, shrink 
from maintaining our independence? Shall we, 
to avoid the evil of war, take the greatest of all 
evils, a base submission to foreign Powers ? 

We are told that the alien and sedition laws, 
which called forth all the energies of Virginia, 
were mere sauce compared with the embargo. 
They were bitter pills, never to be swallowed ; 
they were clear, open, and manifest violations of 
the Constitution, and the reasoning of the com- 
mittee of the Virginia Legislature against these 
laws remains unanswered to this day. When- 
ever the people of Massachusetts. or any other 
State, shall come forward and show me that a 
law is unconstitutional. and in the same firm and 
Constitutional form, and that I have violated 
their rights, I am willing to retrace my steps. 
But when they tell me that they cannot live but 
by a base submission to a foreign Power, I will 
say to them “starve.” Whenever the people of 
this country cannot live without crouching to a 
foreign Power, let them starve. I cannot consent 
to‘surrender, as‘a-dessert, or for a whole: dinner, 
the rights of this country. 

“We are told we cannot maintain our rights; 
that we must grow before we fight. We cannot 
grow under base submission to foreign despotism. 
Look atthe history of the world, and see whether 
any nation has grown up under oppression. Itis 
tyranny which produces ill-formed and ricketty 
children, and not an adherence to the rights of 
men. But- the gentleman from New York has 
told us that this attempt to assert the rights of 
the nation by war, is worse than insult! I have 
shown you, sir, that the people are excluded from 
the ocean by the decrees of Great Britain and 
France, and if we raise the embargo, war must 
be the consequence. 
from the list of places to which we usually trade, 
those places affected by the decrees and orders, we 
have, as has been repeatedly shown, but a com- 
meree of seven millions anda half. Will you 
take this? If you do and prohibit intercourse 
with the places affected by the decrees, ıt is sub- 


waission. A 


-Take the second project which has been offered, 
viz: to arm our merchant vessels, and allow them 
to trade. If our differences were with France 
alotie, this would be an effectual and honorable 
provision. We could forcea trade against France. 
Our situation would permit it. But will any gen- 


: Why, sir, if we take offf 


tleman say that we can carry tobacco, or rice, or 
cotton, or fish, to market on the „Continent: öf 
Europe, and protect it with cannon against Great 
Britain? No,:sir; arming the merchant vessels 
will give only.a ‘commerce with Great Britains 
It is consigning to individuals the destinies of the 
nation. Issuing letters of marque and reprisal:is 
a fair, manly, aud-open: resistance on the part-of 
the nation... It will-afford to our citizens'a chance 
to get back some of the property of which they 
have been plundered. . It will give neither Power 
a monopoly.of our commerce. ‘We can assail 
both belligerents and fight them both at triangles, 
squares, or oblongs, or in every possible form in 
which we can meet with them. If our arms.can 
be employed with effect on water, our vessels 
must not be encumbered with cargoes, Letters-of 
marque and reprisal will be effectual resistance to 
both these Powers—arming our merchant vessels 
is not resistance in the present state of the world. 
It can be followed only with disgrace to the na- 
tion and ruin to the individual. . It will give to 
Great Britain the exclusive monopoly of our com- 
merce and destroy the value of all the great sta- 
ples of our country. Having already ‘stated to 
the House once to-day the reasons why I think 
that the embargo should not be continued beyond 
the first day of June, Ishall trespass no longer on 
your attention. EA 


Wepnespay, February 1. 


On motion of Mr. BurweLL, that the House do 
come to the following resolution: ete 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be instructed 
to furnish the Librarian of Congress with two complete 
sets of all documents laid before Congress at each ses- 
sion: ; i 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Hoimes, from the Committee of Claims, to 
whom was referred, on the fifteenth of December 
last, a letter and representation of Thomas Paine, 
presented to this House on the fourth of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, made a 
report thereon ; which was read, and ordered to 
lie on the table. ` es er ee: 

PREPARATION FOR. WAR. 

The House again went into. Committee of the 
Whole on Mr. Nicnonas and Mr. Bacon’s resolu- 
tions—the proposition for filling the blank with 
the first day of June being still under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Bacon said, that perhaps the almost inter- 
minable debates to which this subject of embargo 
in whatever shape it was presented to us always 
gives rise, might justly be esteemed not the least 
amongst those many inconveniences which were 
imputed to it. Sure he was, that it was by no 
means. an. evil-so- entirely imaginary as were 
many. of those which both in and out of this 
House had been iaid to its charge. It had cost 
us àa most vehement and impassioned debate to 
gét.into it; had been the theme of an almost per- 
petual debate during its continuance, and it now 
seemed that we could get out of it only by the 
same course. For himself he should have been 
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willing to have met the. present: question by a 
silent vote, if a similar-disposition bad been gen- 
erally evinced on either side of the House. 

From: present appearances, said Mr. B., I am 
sorry to be obliged to realize, that in my vote on 
both Hake of the resolution under consideration, 
I shall:probably be compelled to differ with many, 
though [trust not a majority of those with whom 
it has. usually been my pleasure and my pride to 
‘unite‘on most questions of a public nature. In 
the observations which have fallen from some of 
those gentlemen, there has appeared to me to 
have been intermingled at least some indirect 
thrusts at those of us who on this question might 
be thought disposed to differ with them in opin- 
ion, in relation to the propositions now pending 
before us. This is a state of things which it was 
perhaps very natural to expect, and we may pro- 
bably as well now as ever give a free vent to those 
transient feelings which it is caleulated toexcite, 
and settle the account at the outset. 

On this head it was intimated yesterday bya 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jackson) that the 
popular clamors which were at present so loud 
in some quarters of. our country might per- 
haps deter some gentlemen from adhering to that 
course of policy:to which they might otherwise 
assent; cautioning them. at the same time that 
they might be hurled from their seats by the peo- 
ple, if through a defect of the nerves they should 
shrink from a-rigid performance of that duty 
which. the crisis called. upon them to perform. 
Mr. Chairman, with respect to political nerves, we 
„have probably, most of us, as good an opinion of 
the strength of our own as they deserve; but to 
judge of this particular working upon the system 
of others, is at once a difficult and delicate un- 
dertaking. So much does the nervous system 
vary, according to the different habits and con- 
stitution of politicians, that it is impossible pre- 
cisely to ascertain its operation, or the different 
results to which it sometimes conducts us. With 
some, it undoubtedly operates to create a sort of 
instinctive horror at the prospect of popular dis- 
approbation, and a peculiar sensibility to popular 
clamor. - With others, its tendency is to foster a 
confirmed: repugnance against differing, in any 
essential point, from those enlightened few whose 
opinions we have been habituated to reverence, 
and whose general principles we have been ac- 
customed to respect. Its influence upon our pub- 
lie conduct should, unquestionably, in both re- 
spects, be sedulously guarded against. For if, in 
one case, it degrades the legislator into the vari- 
able and unstable demagogue, in the other, it 
sinks him into the levee politician, or the accom- 
modating courtier. For one I can truly declare, 

. that I know of no public situation in which the 
firmness of the nerves can be so severely tested, 
as that in which we are forced to differ from the 
opinions of those in whom we are accustomed to 
confide as politicians, and sincerely to respect as 
men... My present situation enables me to speak 
witha most feeling sense of the truth of this re- 
mark. But, as on the one hand, I feel it my duty 
not tobe driven, or, as- the expression has. been, 


not to be kicked into any course which I cannot 
approve, by the rudeness of my political adversa- 
ries, so, on the other, would I be careful not to be 
seduced into it by any overweening deference to 
the opinions of my friends, however respectable 
in their private characters, or exalted in their pub- 
lic standing. . 

With respect to the present question, Mr. B. 
said, he was compelled, from the best considera- 
tion which he could bestow upon it, to differ from 
the very respectable mover of the resolution on 
both parts of his proposition ; on the first, as to 
the time at which he proposed to give it effect, 
and on the second, as to the extent of the measure 
itself. The proposition now was, to fill the blank 
with the first day of June. So far as this.applies 
to the repeal of the embargo, what beneficial ends 
can be answered by deferring it to so late a pe- 
riod? There were certainly many positive ben- 
efits to be calculated upon from its early repeal ; 
amongst these, was the consideration that it would 
more effectually quiet those public jealousies and 
discontents which had been so assiduously excited 
and promoted in some parts of the Union. Most 
of these, to be sure, he well knew to be unreason- 
able and unfounded; many of them, he had no 
doubt, were wicked and perverse. Still, if by 
any measure, not otherwise exceptionable, they 
could be effectually allayed, it was certainly not 
an undesirable object. It surely could not be 
sound policy, by adhering to this system beyond 
the measure of absolute necessity, to risk in the 
hands of any. faction which might be disposed to 
wield it, an instrument by which they may en- 
danger the Union of our country, and raise them- 
selves to power on the ruins of liberty and the 
Constitution. There were many other advan- 
tages, in a commercial view, which we should 
derive from a speedy repeal, and which would be 
very much lost by deferring it to so distant a pe- 
tiod; these had been urged by others, and he 
would not enlarge upon them. 

What, then, are the advantages expected to be 
derived from.a protraction of this measure four 
months longer? As to any coercive operation 
which it may have upon foreign nations, when 
the utmost period of its continuance is once de- 
clared by law, no gentleman expects anything of 
that sort from it—from the moment that a limi- 
tation is fixed, its coercive force is allowed to be 
gone. It is only, then, as a measure calculated 
for the preservation of peace with foreign Pow- 


‘ers, that the protraction of its repeal for so long 


a period can be thought desirable.. That.this is. 
an object of the highest moment, and for the at- 
tainment of which we should cheerfully submit 
to very great sacrifices, cannot be denied; it is 
for this, and this alone, that we haveso long con- 
sented tothem; but,as we may sometimes even buy 
gold too dear, so the chance of an honorable peace, 
and, under the present aspects, it is at best but a 
chance, may be purchased too high. -It will be 
too high if it even expose to hazard and interrup- 
tion the continuance of our internal union and 
our national tranquillity. Siz, when I speak of 
an interruption of tranquillity; I. beg not to be 
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understood as being intimidated myself, or im- 
pressing others with any apprehensions of domes- 
tie insurrection, or, as it has been denominated 
sometimes on this floor, rebellion against your 
laws in any part of this nation. ` i 
Though no such idea can be entertained by those 
of us who are well acquainted with the people of 
New England, yet in justice to those gentlemen 
from other quarters, who have in their remarks 
here alluded to such a state of things, I must say 
that the outrageous and’ intemperate language 
which is daily held forth in most of the principal 
papers of a certain character in that section of the 
country, and the direct and open justification of 
forcible resistance to our laws, which they fre- 
quently inculcate, have an inevitable tendency to 
create In the minds of the public here, a belief that 
New England is vast verging to such a lamenta- 
ble and. disgraceful state. Sir, I have said here- 
tofore, and shall continue ‘to say, that all such 
suggestions; from. whatever quarter they may 
come; are’a libel upon the good people of New 
Eogland;.and however much disposed the con- 
ductors of patrons of these prostituted papers may 
be to plunge their fellow-citizens into acts of in- 
subordination and open resistance to the laws of 
the nation, they will pever succeed. The known 
and established character of that people is a sure 
pledge of their incapacity to be driven into any 
such desperate attempts by the arts of a few em- 
bitious and infatuated partisans, and for the sub- 
serviency only of their selfish purposes. Itis not 
therefore from the fear of having to meet any such 
state of things that I should be desirous of sha- 
pingany public measure. But there may perhaps 
arise'a state of public feeling, through the influ- 
ence of ‘prejudice and delusions, which, though 
very: far-from either open resistance or insurrec- 
tion against Jaw, may yet be very different from 
that state of public tranquillity and national union 
which at a period of threatened hostility from 
foreign Powers, itis extremely desirableto cherish 
atrd’preserve, when it can be done without the 
sacrifice of any material object on the part of the 
nation} and as no material object can in my view 
be: caleulated upon by a continuation of the em 
pargo to the first day of June, which we shall not 
be’at least as likely to attain by placing it at an 
eatlier‘day, {cannot but allow some weight to the 
ednsidération which I have alluded to. If by 
means of the embargo we are to obtain our object 
with foreign Powers, of which we are not with- 
out hope, it has probably before this time had its 
effect, and if not, no effect can be hoped from it 
after its limitation shall be known. whether the! 
period of its repeal be fixed either one month or 
three months distant. 
<| So much, sir, as to the day with which it is 
proposed to fill the blanks, so far as it applies to 
‘that part of the resolution touching the repeal of 
- theembargo laws. As it affects that part of it 
which goes to authorize general reprisals against 
éitlter or both of the aggressing nations, I would 
rerñatk, that even were I satisfied with the char- 
-actér ofthe measure proposed, in the present pe- 
cüliar state of our affairs, I could by no means 


ci 


consent to this mode of taking it: In every: point 
of view, the policy. of declaring offensive. war: ’ 
against any nation four months in advance, ‘is:to 
me wholly objectionable. » In-the first-place, it is 
taking upon ourselves to judge of the fitness of a 
measure at a future time, which’ our ‘successors 
in the next Congress.can, when the time arrives, 
determine the expediency of, under all the cir- 
cumstances which may then present themselves 
to.them, much better than we can; and it.ought 
to be remembered, that if the contest is then 
entered upon, it is our successors; and not we, 
who have got to carry the country through the 
struggle. i 

It is further objectionable, às its effect must be 


‘to throw the advantage of the game‘out of our 


hands and into those of our adversary; and after 
being formally notified, that we are determined 
to strike on the first of June, and not before, they 
must be poor calculators indeed, if they do. not 
take advantage of us and strike first. ‘Such a 
step is alsoeminently calculated to defeat the very 
object which is usually and principally intended 
by the measure of reprisals; which object is, as 
L have ever understood, to enable the citizens of 
an injured country to indemnify themselves for 
the losses which they may have sustained through 
the aggressions of the injuring country, or those 
of its subjects, out of the property and effects of 
the latter wherever found. It ought, therefore, 
from its very nature and objects, to be an opera- 
tion of the moment. The blow should be struck 
at once, while the effects of the adversary are 
within our reach ; but by giving publie notice-of 
our intention so long before hand, can anything 
else be expected than that the latter will either 
withdraw his property, or so” protect and:secure 
it, that the great object of our reprisals will be in 
a great measure defeated? Surely not. - Bon 
But, in addition: to these: objections, as to the 
time proposed for the execution of this measure, 
Iam by no means convinced that the measure 
itself is the next best which can be presented tous, . 
by which to resist the aggressions of our advet- 
saries, upon removing the embargo. -Itihas very 
often been urged upon us, that the idea of a war 
on our part with two nations, each of whom was 
at the same time at war with the other, was ut- 
terly absurd and impracticable, and could. not be 
seriously thought of; that the difficulties of such 
a state of things were great and serious, asitte- 
lated toa direct offensive war, could not be doubt- 
ed, though no one could say that the situation .of 
a nation might not be such as to render it-her duty 
to meet and risk it, at every hazard. Atany rate, 
the objection to it could only be considered as hav- 
ing any force when applied to an offensive state of 
hostilities. As- to defensive resistance, or a war 
of defence merely, it could surely be no objection 
to it, that it would have to be exercised against 
two-or more nations, who might be aggressing 
upon either our territorial or maritime rights. 
These it would be our duty at all hazards to de- 
fend, as well as they could, should they be assailed 
by all the nations of Christendom. Ifall the war- 
ring tribes of savages beyond the Mississippi should 
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at.ónce invade our territory, in different direc- 
tións, we must meet them; and whether we fought 
by any rules of either ancient or modern warfare 
or not, repel theni by our utmost means. Our 
maritime rights might not be capable of the same 
effectual defence, ‘but, if attacked, we must resist 
and defend them, in some shape or other, be the 
, assailants.as numerous.as they might. Such is, 
in. some: measure, the peculiarity of our present 
situation, and it furnished a weighty considera- 
tion, why we should avoid waging an offensive 
war as long as possible, seeing that we could not 
_well select our single adversary, with honor to 
ourselves, or without seeming to do it by compul- 
sion of the other.. But this furnished no reason 
why we should not resist, defensively, the aggres- 
sions of both, in the manner proposed in the reso- 
lution which I had the honor a few days since to 
lay on the table, and which is now regularly be- 
fore this Committee. It isin fact for the reasons 
before suggested, that I should prefer this as the 


first step to hostilities, and the next best mode of 


interposing our resistance to our enemies. An- 
other reason is, that it affords us another anda 
much more probable chance of escaping an open 
and general war,-the calamities of which have 
been so feelingly described; the horrors of which, 
at this extraordinary period, no tongue perhaps 
can. describe, and the end of whieh no man can, 
with any precision,calculate. If we at once issue 
genoa! reprisals, (which is only another name 
or`direct war,) the die is from this moment cast, 
the last hope of peace is fled, and we have noth- 
ing to do but to make the best of the contest we 
can. On the other hand, if we take the interme- 
diate step—authorize defensive resistance and spe- 
cial reprisals, only when first assailed—we do not 
thereby put both the belligerent Powers up to 
their mettle, and place them on that point of pride 
from which they may fancy they cannot, consist- 
ent with their honor, recede. Such will not be 
the situation in which a measure of mere defen- 
sive hostilities will place the relations between us. 
So far from it, that, if we are at liberty to enter- 
tain any hope of a returning sense of justice from 
either of them, it may, I flatter myself, be calcu- 
lated upon from a courseof thissort. From which 
of them it should first be expected, it is im possi- 
ble.to undertake to calculate. In relation to what 
may be expected from one of them, no one can 
perhaps conjecture. . But J will say, that if those 
who govern the Councils of Great Britain are not 
yet utterly overcome with a spirit of madness and 
infatuation, they must recede from the execution 
of the system which they have levelled against 
us, when they see that after so long a forbearance 
we are at length determined to risk open colli- 
sions, if they see fit to force them upon us any 
further, Should they then recede, there can be 
little doubt that France will do thesame ina very 
short period.. But, if she shall not, I think that I 
may safely pledge myself (for all those at least 
with whom I have usually acted) that they will 
unite as one in avenging, in the best practicable 
mode, those outrages upon the national honor, 
interest and independence, which we have unan- 


imously declared are not to be submitted to from 
any Power on earth; and which (whatever may 
be pretended by Great Britain) this Government 
has always been ready and anxious. to vindicate 
our country against, could we have been suffered 
to do it with honor to ourselves, and without a 
seeming compulsion at least on her part towards 
us. -The fact is, that as it respects both those 
Powers, their conduct has on both sides, hitherto 
been so utterly wanton, capricious, and thwart- 
ing towards us, that they have contrived (in the 
expressive language of our Minister at the Court 
of Great Britain) to embarrass, perplex, and con- 
found all those measures of resistance to the 
aggressions of either, which they have been con- 
tinually requiring us to take against each other. 
We choose not to take measures any more than 
“to give reasons upon compulsion,” and we will 
not so take them. We will, however, I trust, 
defend ourselves against the depredations of both; 
and if they both, or either, choose to persevere in 
the execution of their lawless aggressions, we 
shall, it is hoped, become more united in our de- 
termination and our efforts to vindicate our rights, 
if they shall continue to be assailed. 

At any rate, Iam for leaving it to the wisdom of 
the ensuing Congress, which is to meet-at an early 
day, to determine upon that position which the 
nation shall take in relation to such a state of 
things as may grow out of the course which I 
propose.. They may very probably choose to enter 
a step further into the contest, should no accom- 
modation of our difficulties be effected before they 
shall assemble. As one of that body, I shall not, 
at present, any further pledge myself to what 
extent I would then go for the protection of com- 
mercial rights, and for the interests of commer- 
cial men. After the sample which they have too 
generally afforded of their principles, and the 
treatment which this Government have received 
for the difficulties in which they have involved 
themselves, at their request, and in the vindica- 
tion of those interests which these men claim as 
peculiarly their own, it is to be hoped every future 
Administration will very cautiously commit the 
fortunes of the country at theirinstigation. Like 
most of the members on this floor, I represent only 
an agricultural population. That people, though 
having no peculiar interest in the pursuit of for- 
eign commerce, have been willing, hitherto, to 
contribute their most effectual aid in assisting their 
commercial brethren in maintaining their pecu- 
liar rights. But, after what has so lately passed 
on the part of these gentlemen, I should hardly 
advise my constituents that it was their duty not 
only to insist upon fighting all the world for the 
assertion of commercial rights, but even to fight 
the merchants themselves, as it seems they must, 
in order to make them also fight for their own 
interests. In the management and regulation of 
the concerns of these people,-there really appears 
to be something which renders it at least unsafe 
for a legislator to pledge himself to anything spe- 
cific in their behalf. In regard to the noble ani- 
mal who traverses the land or roams in the forest, 
there is something steady. upon which we may 
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with some safety calculate; but with respect to 


the wayward motions and tortuous windings of 


the slimy and slippery eel, who squirms in the 
ocean, it is impossible to calculate where or how 
we may best lay hold of him, or the most effectu- 
ally regulate his course. . On all these points, with- 
out pledging ourselves any further, I am disposed 
to leave it to the wisdom of our successors to put 
the nation in such an attitude as the circumstances 
then presenting shall render it most expedient. 

, Mr. Troup said, he wished to postpone the 
consideration of this subject, for, the more he re- 
flected the more strongly was he confirmed in 
the opinion that, if the resolutions were adopted 
in any shape, they could only operateas an empty 
menace on foreign nations. It would not be a 
binding declaration on the next Congress, and 
could only be considered, in: relation to foreign 
nations, as a dishonorable concession. Under 
what circumstances, said he, were these resolu- 
tions brought into the House? The House has 
solemnly resolved not to submit: has resolved to 
place the country in a posture of defence; has 
resolved on a further execution of the embargo 
laws; it has passed a bill for an extra session of 
Congress in June; and yet, having done all these 
acts, the course of measures is. suddenly changed, 
and under what circumstances? Why, sir, ata 
moment when we are threatened with internal 
commotion, after gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House have told you that you would not 
go into a war, however seriously you threatened 
it; after you have been told that your resolutions 
were nothing but paper resolutions; after gentle- 
men have told you that your embargo laws could 
not and would not be executed; we hear of in- 
surrections in the Eastern section of the. Union; 
we hear of what is called Constitutional opposi- 
tion to the laws, of Constitutional and unconsti- 
tutional bodies for the express purpose of declar- 
ing the unconstitutionality of the laws and 
‘encouraging violent resistance and opposition to 
them; and yet, sir, you determine to repeal your 
embargo. Itis not, therefore, at the foreign hos- 
tility with which we are menaced, nor yet the 
disturbance of domestic tranquillity with which 
we are threatened, that I feel the least uneasi- 
ness. Iam only seriously concerned for fear that 
this yielding, this concession (if it be only con- 
jectured to be a concession) to a domestic fac- 
tion of any description, will end in the destruc- 
tion of our Constitution and the ruin of your 
Government. It will be evident and incontesta- 
ble, and it must grieve any man to think of it 
who values the liberties of his country, that 
your Constitution is not strong enough to stand 
the rude shock of faction. Gentlemen will not 
give themselves time to think seriously, sir. 
They will not divest themselves of local feeling 
as they oughtto do. Iam ready to acknowledge 
that this Government has been heretofore wisely 
administered; it has exclusively governed by the 
mild virtues—prudence, moderation, clemency, 
forbearance, and economy. These are the prin- 
ciples which have heretofore characterized your 
Administration; but, as your condition changes, 


will not-the principles of your “Government 
change also? When you are threatened. with 
foreign and domestic war, does. it not become you 
to put away. your. peace principles and put on ‘the 
habiliments of war? In such cage, will not firms 
ness and decision of action and liberality in’ the 
expenditure of: public. money characterize your 
conduct. Certainly. If you are threatened with 
war, at home and abroad, the best mode of avoid- 
ing both is.a vigorous repression of opposition at 
home, and a direct resistance of ‘hostility from 
abroad. If gentlemen consider this Government 
in the nature of it to be.a weak Government, they 
are mistaken. It is the strongest Government 
on-earth both for peace or for war. The great 
fundamental principle on which all political in- 
stitutions are built is that of obedience to law: it 
is the fundamental principle of your Government 
that the will of the majority shall.govern;-and 
that this will, when expressed, shall be executed, 
even at the expense of all the minority who'stand 
up in opposition to the law, is as fundamental `a 
principle as any. And, if the Executive fail in 
the execution of the law, he fails in his duty to 
his country. He never will fail, I am sure, and 
the execution of the law, I will leave to him; If 
he wants the ways and means give it to him; but 
be it your province to make the law and his. to 
execute it. And if-rebellion actually existed, it 
would not be for you to look to it.. It ought to 
have no effect on your deliberations any further 
than you are concerned in granting ways and 
means for the energetic execution of the laws. I 
speak with deference on this subject, sir; when I 
recommend any specific course to be adopted.in 
preference to any other mode; but it appears to 
me to adhere to the course heretofore marked out. 
by. yourselves—to goon in the course of right 
and justice and policy, without. turning to the 
right or left to inquire who. approves or disap- 
proves. Itis not possible that you can consent 
to exchange your course for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the clamor of a party. It would be- the 
height of extravagance and folly in.us to proceed 
in such a manner as to. forfeit the esteem. of -a 
large portion of the people to oblige a minority. 
If nine-tenths of the people are ready to enforce 
a measure, you will not abandon. it because one- 
tenth threaten to rebel against it. And what bet- 
ter pledge could you give of your determination 
to raise the embargo on the first of June than the 
act for an extra session, accompanied with the 
declarations which were made on ‘its passage? 
These are. the reasons—and, sir, I am sorry to 
make such desultory observations on so important 
a subject—why I would determine to continuein 
the old course till June, to make preparations for 
war in the meantime, and in June to declare that 
war under all the circumstances of the times. 
Mr. Burwe.u said, as he intended to vote to 
fill the blank in the resolution with the first of 
June, he thought it. proper to make some remarks 
on the policy which would govern his vote, and 
the effects which he conceived it would produce. 
With respect to the embargo laws, said Mr. B., I 
always have understood that they were to cease 
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-in the Spring or early in the Summer. From 
that fact having been understood, the observation 
of my friend from.Georgia, that we are com- 
pelled; by the state-of things in the Eastern coun- 
try, to. take-off the embargo, does not apply. The 
course now :proposed would be. pursued if those 
circumstances had not produced anxiety. I per- 
fectly.agree with the gentleman from Georgia 
that it-woyld be improper for this House to give 
upa wise and just measure, because an opposi- 
tion to.it exists in any particular portion of the 
country. But, sir, the embargo will certainly 
produce no effect as a coercive measure as soon 
as it is understood that the opposition to it has 
become so serious as to endanger the public tran- 
guillity. Where we enter into a contest with the 
Governments of Europe, which consists in pa- 
tience and forbearance, it is not to be expected, 
when they find that a change of things is proba- 
ble, that they will not persevere. They will hold 
out when they conceive that the measures of the 
Government will be changed. Nothing is, to my 
mind, more clear than: that this will be the effect 
produced on foreign Governments, and that its co- 
ercive effect can only be calculated on while we 
have union in its support. It is a fact, owing to 
eertain things, which have taken place in a part 
of the United States, that its beneficial effects 
have, in a great measure, been destroyed by eva- 
sions. which bave heretofore taken place, and 
which will again take place, where the people are 
disposed to connive at violations of the law. The 
effect of the measure must be destroyed, unless 

‘the Government take measures to enforce it. If 
the House give a pledge that it shall expire ata 
certain time, I feel satisfied that every man will 
sit down quietly and encourage the execution of 
thelaw. As to violations of the law, produced 
from actual suffering or pressure, I cannot bring 
my mind toa belief of it. I believe that the un- 
easiness in the Eastern country proceeds entirely 
from an idea that the embargo originated in an 
intention to destroy commerce, and to favor one 
foreign nation in preference to.another ; and that, 
if they had not their feelings excited by this per- 
version vf fact, they would bear the measure as 
well as other citizens.. This has produced this 
‘restlessness ; and when a course is pursued which 
will do away the anxiety on this subject, I be- 
lieve they will bear the measure with patience. 
As Lam decidedly of opinion that, when the em- 
_bargo.ceases, if the causes which produced it do 
not cease, this nation must go to war, not in de- 
fence of petty commercial rights, but of rights 
which involve the sovereignty of the nation, I 
am disposed to put off the period at which it 
shall commence, that we may have another op- 
“pottunity to appeal to the interests (not to the 
Justice) of the belligerents, which, in my opinion, 
will produce a beneficial effect. What will be 
the effect of passing the latter part of the resolu- 
tion offered by my colleague? Why, that if the 

orders and decrees be not withdrawn before a 
certain day, letters of marque and reprisal will be 
issued against. both belligerents, or against the 
one which-perseveres. How. will this affect our 


disputes abroad ?- If France recedes from her 
decrees, and Great Britain rescinds her orders, of 
course, we shall them be at peace with both. 
Suppose France were to refuse, and Great Britain 
were to think proper to withdraw her Orders in 
Council, what would then be the state of things ? 
You stand involved in a war with France, be- 
cause you have pledged yourself, and you are the 
only branch of the Government who can make 
such a pledge. Mr. Canning, in-his letter of the 
23d of September, seems to have founded an ob- 
jection to a proposition made by Mr. Pinkney, 
because he did not make it directly and. officially 
from his Government, but as an expression of his 
opinion, that it would be agreed to by his Gov- 
ernment. [I repeat, then, that if this House will 
take the ground proposed, the assurance is strong 
that they will withdraw their Orders in Council; 
they certainly will, if they choose to see the Uni- 
ted States involved in the prosecution of the war 
against France. Isubmit it to gentlemen whe- 
ther it be not of sufficient importance that we 
should bear this embargo till the first of June, to 
leave to the Governmeat power to make that 
sort of offer, and present that result to the Euro- 
pean belligerents. Our Administration has here- 
tofore had no power to make such a pledge; but 
if the measures of Congress would authorize the 
President to make.such an offer of alternatives,. I 
think it would produce an adjustment.. 

Bat it is objected to as pledging the next Con- 
gress, as passing a law now to govern them when 
they meet, If anything should happen between 
now and the next meeting of Congress, would it 
not be perfectly competent to them to repeal the 
law in.whole or in part? Nothing can be more 
clear or evident than that you will not embarrass 
the succeeding Congress or mark out for them a 
course which they will be compelled to pursue. 
I should be the last man in this House who would 
intimate anything like a new proposition to 
either of the -belligerents, were it not for the 
last letter of Mr. Canning, in which he expresses 
a hope to Mr. Pinkney, that they shall still beable 
to settle the differences between the two nations 
on-amicable terms. When they express. a desire 
of that kind, I should always be ready to meet 
them.. Whether the desire be sincere or not, it is 
not for me to say; but I am disposed to accom- 
modate them with an opportunity of proving their 
sincerity. lt would unite us; and this state of 
things, in my opinion, aided by the events taking 
place in Europe, will induce them to accommo- 
date with us. Everybody knows: how. the hopes 
of the British Government and people were elat- 
ed by the events taking place in Spain; In-pro- 
portion as their hopes from that quarter.diminish, 
they will feel more disposed to enjoy that-com- 
merce which they have lost by their-own.impru- 
dence and illiberality.. It is objected that, by this 
course, you will apprize the belligerents of the 
time when you will commence hostilities; and, 
by that means, will enable them to benefit of your 
intended measures of hostility... But, sir, it is 
well known that it was expressly understood that 
Congress is to meet here in May z and that when- 
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ever the measure of embargo is removed, some 
stand will be taken to avenge the injuries of this 
country. -I will ask, if the act for an extra ses- 
sion is not evidence sufficiently strong of this de- 
termination? But, how could you surprise them, 
sir? They have no property in this country, for 
they have already withdrawn it. Their mer- 
chantmen are generally armed, and commence 
‘operations when you may, you will find no mate- 
rial change in the preparations of the belliger- 
ents. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for arming our merchant vessels, and 
permitting them to wage a defensive warfare, 
appears to me to be the most unfortunate of all 
courses, if you mean seriously to defend your 
maritime rights. If you permit your merchant 
vessels to arm, they will all go out incapable of 
resistance; and even if they are bound to some 
neutral port, if any occurrence shall take place 
which shall compel you to involve yourself in 
war, the whole of your property abroad is within 
the reach of the British navy, and she might 
take a step to secure the whole floating property 
of the United States. That war will be the con- 
sequence, I cannot doubt, and you will com- 
mence it under every disadvantage. After your 
property is taken, you will fight in vain for its 
recovery. I think that we should either defend 
these rights, or give them up. If we maintain 
them, let us rely upon our own resources, and 
upon our own exertions. This will completely 
defeat one motive for laying the embargo, which 
has so far secured our property and rendered us 
invulnerable to the attacks of the enemy. 

A gentleman from New York, (Mr. GARDE- 
NieR,) who spoke on the subject yesterday, ob- 
served that you were about to take a course to 
deceive the people; that you were about but to 
continue the embargo under a different name. 
Now Iam much mistaken, sir, if that be a fair 
inference from the state of things which would 
exist even in case of a war with Great Britain. 
Is it not known by every gentleman that we had 
a commerce even during the Revolutionary war ? 
To be sure it was not as extensive or as lucrative 
asina state of peace. But can any gentleman 
believe now, when our enterprise is at least as 
great and our opportunity greater, that our mer- 
chants could not carry on commerce better than 
they could then? Certainly. Nothwithstanding 
all the exertions of Great Britain in guarding 
your coast you may carry on commerce. But 
what does that argument amount to? Does the 
gentleman from New York wish, because a par- 
ticular portion of the country could carry ona 
lucrative commerce, notwithstanding the Orders 
in Council, by selling their product in the Brit- 
ish markets, that the whole interest of every other 
section of the Union should be given up? Are 
the great interests of the country to be complete- 
ly given up, because one class of people would 
-receive relief from it? Of what consequence is 
it to-us to cultivate the soil, if we are restricted 
to a particular market, which, it has been shown, 
does not consume one-seventh of our product? 


10th Con. 2d Suss.—41 


Is this the policy which gentlemen think we 
ought to pursue? _ As for legislating for a' partic- 
ular section of the Union, the doctrine is so novel, 
so inconsistent with the very object of Govern- 
ment, that I am astonished that any gentleman 
on this floor should advance opinions of this 
sort. If we are to yield to these Orders in Coun- 
cil, to permit the external commerce of the Uni- 
ted States to be taxed by Great Britain, let us go 
the whole length. It is not to be expected that 
those regulations which now exist to favor the’ 
carrying trade of a particular class of the people 
can be persevered in, if we are obliged by them 
to submit to taxation. If we are forced to sub- 
mit, at least let us have our produce carried to 
market as cheap as we can, and not in addition 
to foreign taxes pay a tax at home, by way of 
bounty to the shipping of the Eastern States. 

It has been asked by some gentlemen, what 
are you going to war for? A gentleman from 
Connecticut asks if you are going to war for the’ 
principle that free ships make free goods? Is 
that a candid question, ‘sir? The United States 
have given up that principle as far back as Jay’s 
Treaty. It was abandoned in the correspondence 
of the Secretary of State with Genet in 1794, 
How then can the gentleman justify it to him-' 
self in holding out to the nation that we are 
going to war for a principle formally abdicated ? 
Į put it to the gentleman, whether the cause of 
quarrel between us should be made to rest on a 
principle not at all in contest? Another gentle- 
man from Connecticut says he will go as far as 
any gentleman in defending the honor of his 
country. Ihave no doubt of it, sir; for the gen- 
tleman by an honorable service:in the. Revolu- 
tionary war has already proved it: No doubt, if 
the gentleman from Connecticut could, like my- 
self, helieve that the independence of the nation 
is prostrated if we submit to these edicts, he would 
be as little disposed to submit to them as I am.” 
But, sir, when he placed the question on com- 
mercial ground altogether, and left it to the cal- 
culation of the merchant whether he would pay. 
taxes or not, Lam not surprised that we differ. 
It is no new thing to differ about the seat of 
honor. But I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the affairs of this nation are totally absorbed in 
the interest. of the merchant. It is immaterial: 
to the merchant what is his situation. The risk, 
is always added to the value of the merchandise 
in the sale, and subtracted in the purchase; it is 
always so managed as to give the merchant a 
profit in the end. If the whole commerce of the 
United States was restricted to a traffic between 
Philadelphia and New Orleans or Mobile, the 
merchant would find his profit in carrying on 
that commerce. But that is not a reason why 
the agricultural part of the community should 
be rendered subservient to the commercial, or 
that wé should be saddled with a system which 
will be ruinous to agriculture forever, because 
merchants cannot now make money. I conceive 
the interest of agriculture to be materially con- 
nected with that of commerce—I mean free, un- 
restricted commerce ; but I do not conceive that 
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it will be promoted by permitting the merchant 
to trade, and submitting agriculture to ruinous 
taxation. a 

Another question has been asked by the other 
side of the House, which deserves some answer. 
It is-asked, what we should gain by a war with 
Great Britain. I, dò not expect, sir, that we 
should destroy the British navy, or invade the 
island of Great Britain. But we shall be very 
fortunate if by war we save our honor, our stand- 
ing asa free nation. Let us not submit, and lose 
everything in a pecuniary point of view, and 
our honor besides; for that must be the conse- 
quence of submission. We shall be in a worse 
situation than Francis, after the batile of Pavia, 
everything will be lost. But gentlemen say, why 
go to war, when you have no way of operating 
on the belligerents? Because we will not sub- 
mit to an abandonment of our rights. I do con- 
tend that we have the means. The gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. PITKIN) used a strong 
argument the other day to prove it. He said 
that your embargo, so far as it operated on the 
British West Indies, was a nullity, because Can- 
ada and Nova Scotia furnish them with every- 
thing they want; that the British northern prov- 
inces were the means of feeding the West India 
islands, notwithstanding your regulations. Now, 
if by getting possession of Canada, you could in 
that-way affect other possessions and interests of 
Great Britain, it is important to have possession 
of it. The gentleman from Connecticut gave 
strong reasons why we ought to dispossess Great 
Britain of Canada, proving how we could in that 
way operate on her interests. It is well known, 
too, that the possession of that Government gives 
her an opportunity to operate against you, to ex- 
cite not only the Indians out of our limits to 
direct warfare if necessary, but by merchandise 
and intrigue, to excite them within our own 
country. And though I would not risk the peace 
of the country to free us from evils of that kind, 
yet if we were forced into war, by more irresist- 
ible causes, { should certainly consider this col- 
lateral advantage gained by itimportant. Have 
we not already seen the peace and internal tran- 
quillity of the country disturbed by their influ- 
ence amongst the Indians? Certainly we have, 
and I wish to see an end to it. 

There is another reason, sir, why the United 
States should view with extreme uneasiness the 
proximity of that country in possession of a for- 
eign Power. It gives them means of interfering 
in our political concerns; and, as has been said 
in another part of this building, they have exerted 
those means in our country. To them is owing 
the unfortunate belief in a part of this country, 
that the majority of this House is actuated by 
improper motives. The expulsion of the British 
from Canada has always been deemed an object 
of first importance to the peace of the United 
States, and their security against the inroads of 
an enemy; however for party purposes its im- 
portance may be now depreciated. [See Jour- 
nals of old Congress, June 1775, and Wasninc- 
TON’s instructions to Arnold,—Marshall’s Life 


ee 


of Washington, page 315.] And, sir, whilst on 
this subject, I will observe, that when I hear gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House complain 
of their motives being assailed, I am tempted to 
ask them why they are not more tender of our 
motives? Can they point out any individuals in 
the majority who are not as firmly bound to their 
country’s good by the ties of kindred, property, 
and everything dear to man, as they are? I 
presume not; and whilst they exclaim against 
irritation, why do they not observe the course 
which they recommend to us, toward their polit- 
ical opponents, men who have as stroog claims 
to courage or to patriotism as themselves? What 
have we been told by gentlemen on the opposi- 
tion side of the House, who have charged you so 
repeatedly with a desire to involve the nation in 
a war with Great Britain? Why, sir, that you 
could not be driven into a war. Was it to have 
been expected, that afterall the irritation and all 
the sensibility produced in certain sections of 
the Union by a charge that you were endea- 
voring to plunge the people into war with 
Great Britain, that a declaration of this kind 
would be made? Iconfess I was not prepared 
for it. Is the House disposed to verify the pre- 
diction of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
that we “ cannot be kicked into a war with Great 
Britain,” or with any other nation? This is as- 
signing the nation a low station in the ranks of 
honor; they are put out of them altogether. For 
Ido from my soul believe that the course pro- 
posed in the resolution, if adopted, will termi- 
nate in a settlement of our differences with Great 
Britain; and in the present course of the world, 
when we have received from France so little 
justice and liberality, we are only restrained from 
renewing intercourse with Great Britain, because 
a renewal, under present circumstances, would 
not comport with our honor, certainly not with 
our interest. If she would enable us to renew 
our intercourse with her on terms which would 
not disgrace an independent nation, I would cer- 
tainly renew intercourse with her; but I cannot 
do it with a nation which affects to treat us as 
one of her acknowledged colonies. The gentle- 
man from Connecticut, (Mr. Pirxin,) who spoke 
of this subject a few days ago, furnished, I think, 
one of the strongest reasons why we should not 
for a moment admit the plea of retaliation in 
justification of the British orders. He told you, 
supposing the Emperor of China were to issue 
a decree declaring the British islands in a state 
of blockade, it would be a mere nullity. The 
argument is correct. And I ask in return, whe- 
ther a menace so perfectly empty, so merely bru- 
tum fulmen, (to use an expression of a gentleman 
from Maryland, Mr. Key,) would justify so ruin- 
ous a retaliation as that adopted by Great Brit- 
ain? It has been said that the French decree of 
Berlin was not of more effect than a similar de- 
cree of the Emperor of China would be. If this 
be the fact, and I do not contest it, how is it pos- 
sible that the British Government could justify 
the right for that reason to take a measure so 
ruinous to this country? The gentleman went 
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on to-quote the opinion of the Secretary of State 
and others, to prove that his position in relation 
to the harmlessness of the French decree is cor- 
rect. I admit it, sir; and it furnishes the strong- 
est possible reason why the claim of Great Brit- 
ain should not be acquiesced in, and proves to 
my mind that the pretence of the necessity of 
retaliating was an insincere and artful profes- 
sion intended to gull us, and disguise her own 
injustice. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Prr- 
KIN) gave us a most glowing description of the 


power of France; told us that all the world was’ 


prostrate at her feet, and Spain was about to be 
overrun by her arms. Sir, if I am not much 
mistaken in the view which I have taken on the 
subject, France is weaker now than she was be- 
fore the Spanish revolution 5 nor, if she succeeds 
in the conquest of Spain, do I believe that she 
will be more powerful, because she formerly not 
only actually. commanded that Government, but 
the Spanish colonies. The French have not re- 
ceived from the Spanish colonies in South Amer- 
ica less than from twenty to thirty millions of 
dollars annually. As for Portugal, she was un- 
der the necessity of purchasing her neutrality at 
the price of six millions of dollars annually. 
France has lost not only that, but the Portu- 
guese colonies also; and if we judge of the im- 
portance of these colonies by the measures pur- 
sued in England to get their commerce, we should 
be induced to suppose that the resources of France 
are seriously impaired by losing them. But 
granting all the gentleman’s premises, what does 
his argument amount to? Is there any man who 
doubts the disposition of France to use all the 
influence in her power over us? Is there any 
doubt that if we were near France we should be 
attempted to be reduced under her dominion? 
There can be no doubt of it. We have seen 
such a system pursued to her neighbors, that no 
man can doubt it. Is not the happiness of 
this people sufficient to tempt this conqueror 
in the fulness of his power to blot from the 
history of the world an example which must 
set in the most odious colors the present situa- 


tion:and past history of France? There can be) 


no doubt that every European Government must 
feel a hostility to this Government. It is a stand- 
ing reproach to their policy, and a dangerous ex- 
ample to their people; though I fear, sir, that 
scarcely one-tenth of the population of the ex- 
tensive continent of Europe know that such a 
continent as this exists. Yet the existence of 
this Government operates to produce jealousy 
and alarm in those Governments. Admit, I re- 
peat, that France is so powerful, are we in any 
danger from France? 1 believe not. How could 
she operate on you? What has become of her 
West India islands? Has she been able to pre- 
serve even those from the hands of her enemy ? 
She has not secured them,and can it be believed 
that she could transport a force here? I beg 
gentlemen to put this question to themselves: Is 
it possible to believe that if there was any effort 
made in France to attack us, we should not with 


one heart and hand unite against-her?.. If.there 
be a gentleman who feels a doubt, his reason 
must be under the dominion of a suspicion I.do, : 
not envy, and which I should be sorry to feel for: 
any portion of the.people of my country. ‘If 
this country should be engaged in a-contest with 
France at this:time, what would. be the conse- 
quence of our. relative situation? . very one. 
knows that our population is increasing so rap- 
idly as will soon give us a force sufficient to re-’ 
sist any effort, even the combined efforts of all 
Europe. f : aeta tia 
Here the gentleman’s argument comes. properly 
into view. He considers the safety of:the United.. 
States as depending on the British. navy, which 
presents a barrier. to the transportation of French 
troops. Admit for, a moment that our. security. 
against invasion does, in some degree, depend on 
the British navy. Does. that operate as-a reason 
why we should not resist that nation when ,at- 
tacked in a vital manner? Certainly not. Have: 
we any object in view in resisting British aggres-. 
sion which will weaken the naval force of Great 
Britain? I believe not. There is not a princi- 
ple which we ask of her that can affect her pros- 
perity or interests, unless it be to make ‘her re- 
gorge the revenue she has collected from our 
commerce. And are gentlemen willing to con-. 
tribute to the support of the British navy, by sub- 
mitting to fiscal regulations of this sort? Çer- 
tainly not. Admitting, then, that the British 
navy is the barrier between us and France, our 
wishes do not goto impair the strength of her’ 
navy. They will add an additional strength to it, .. 
by giving her markets of infinite importance,and 
give her supplies, which will increase rather 
than depreciate her system of defence. But let 
us admit, for a moment, that the effect of our 
opposition to the extortion of Great Britain would 
be to destroy or weaken her navy. Is it possible 


‘that gentlemen could, to avoid a contingent-evil 


from a foreign nation which injures us, consent. . 
to sacrifice the independence of .our nation, and 
submit to present, for fear of future domination ? 
No, sir. You would have nothing. worth: keep- 
ing if you lost your independence. Then let us. 
maintain it as long as we have the means. But 
why should gentlemen urge that argument upon 
you—an argument-intended to prevent anything 
like resistance to Great Britain at the very mo- 
ment when they tell you that a war with her 
would be ruinous to you? They laugh at the 
idea of affecting Great Britain, and say she will 
crush you in a moment; and yet you are called 
upon not to resist her, lest, by so doing, you over- 
turn or jeopardize her at pleasure, and destroy 
the barrier between you and France. I ask gen- 
tlemen if these arguments do. not destroy each 
other? I really have listened to arguments of 
this sort with astonishment; that gentlemen, in 
one breath, should say that you can do nothing to 
injure Great Britain, and, in the next breath, cau- 
tion you against proceeding in your operations 
against her, lest you should create a degree of 
pressure which shall destroy thatinvincible Power 
whom you cannottouch. But it has appeared to 
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me that this ‘very argument which has had a 
great deal of weight in the nation; which has 
‘cooled many who would be disposed under other 
views of the. subject,to defend the rights of the 
nation, is‘utterly out of the question. The gen- 
tleman-says, that commercial restriction is use- 
less ‘that-if you prevent foreign nations from 
coming to: your custom-house, they will smuggle. 
Sir,:the only ‘means by which Great Britain can 
be vitally attacked or destroyed, is by this sort of 
regitlation, which the gentleman says is nothing. 
The mode in which the commerce of Great Brit- 
ain is attacked on the continent of Europe, is by 
excluding her commerce from the ports of that 
country, If so—and the gentleman says it is 
harmless—how is the existence of Great Britain 
endangered by this formidable combination on the 
Continent? And yet, sir, I understood that to be 
the drift of the gentleman’s whole argument. As 
for the commercial resources, capital, and money, 
which that nation has to sustain itself against any 
other nation, nothing is more clear to me than 
that she possesses them now as much as ever she 
did. I consider her more safe, infinitely more 
safe, than she ever has been; that she is in no 
sort of danger. That argument may be retorted 
on me, and I may be asked why would I contend 
with a nation which I admit to be so strong. 1 


shall certainly admit that we could not destroy | 


the British navy, or coerce her to any terms that 
would. be degrading to herself; nor would I ever 
wish it. While I feel for the honor of my own 
Government, I should never wish that any Gov- 
ernment should commit its rights to any demand 
of the United States. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. Dana,) 
yesterday seemed to be much at a loss to con- 
ceive how the United States could enter into the 
triple war. The gentleman placed the subject in 
a laughable point of view, and I was certainly 
amused by-his wit, though not convinced by his 
arguments. But, sir, if we were to commence 
hostilities against both these nations, would any 
man believe that the war against both would con- 
tinue. for any length of time? Certainly not; 

. there can be no doubt that one of them would 
meet you on such terms as to enable you to carry 
on the combat against the other till your rights 
were acknowledged. The gentleman ought to 
have recollected, when he combatted this idea of 
fighting neutrally, that it originated on that side 
of the House. What has heen the complaint on 
that side of the House? Why that we did not 
maintain our neutrality by making our commer- 
cial measures operate with strict impartiality 
against both of the belligerents. If our measures 
operate equally on both, it will have proved that 
we were not more hostile to one than to the other, 
and thus one strong source of objection to our 
measures will be removed. 

I do call upon gentlemen on the other side of 
the House most seriously to consider this propo- 
sition, and to view it in the aspect in which I 
have presented it. If I know myself I am sin- 
cerely anxious to preserve peace with both these 
belligerents. -I do believe that the result which I 


have mentioned wovld follow the course proposed 
to the House; that if France would recede from 
her decrees your peace would be settled with 
both; that England would then revoke her orders 
of course, as the only ground. on which she has 
ever placed them would te removed. If France 
refuses, it will enable the British Government to 
accommodate with you, to make you her friend, 
and throw you in the scale against her enemy. 
If gentlemen view the subject as I do, they will 
conceive that there is but one course proper to be 
pursued ; to persevere in the embargo till this in- 
telligence of our determination can have reached 
Europe, and an answer be received. For, if you 
take off the embargo to-morrow, whether the 
House determine to defend its rights by defensive 
war, or enforce them by offensive war, the effect 
which I propose will be destroyed; because, if 
you take off the embargo, I shall be egregiously 
mistaken if we are not involved in war in six 
weeks or two months, and a war too in which 
you will lose all your property on the seas at one 
sweep. I think, therefore, that gentlemen seri- 
ously disposed to cultivate peace with those na- 
tions will enforce the embargo; for, if it be not 
enforced, I too shall be for taking it off. The 
state of things in Europe now is particularly fa- 
vorable to this appeal; and I am convinced that 
such is the respect which gentlemen owe to the 
people whom they represent, some course must 
be taken to support our rights, and not by submis- 
sion endanger the peace and independence of this 
country forever. I have expressed my views, sir, 
of the subject. The House will decide for them- 
selves, and take the course which they think best. 
If they determine to take off the embargo on the 
15th February, or any other day before the first 
of June, however I may lament it, I will co-ope- 
rate in taking other measures. 

Mr. Van Dyxe.—I am in favor of that part of 
the resolution now under consideration, which 
relates to the repeal of the embargo. It is proba- 
biy known to most gentlemen in the House that 
I was not originally an advocate for the system 
of retiring from the ocean. It so happened that 
I was not present when the vote on the first em- 
bargo law was taken, and of course the Journals 
do not record my disapprobation of the measure} 
but Ido not hesitate to declare that such a law, 
without any limitation as to its duration, would 
never have been sanctioned by my voice. How- 
ever, after Congress, in their wisdom, had adopted 
it, my sincere wish was that it should receive a 
fair and satisfactory experiment, and I was will- 
ing to give my support to the full and honest ex- 
ecution of the measure, in the hope that some 
good might result from it. To me and to my 
constituents it would have been grateful if our, 
wrongs could have been redressed, and our rights 
secured by a plan of operation so pacific. To the 
proposition, therefore, submitted at the last ses- 
sion for amending the original law, on the ground 
that such amendment was necessary to Insure a 
fair trial of the experiment, I did not oppose my 
vote. i 

During the present session, there has been in- 
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troduced into this House from the Senate, and 
passed, a bill, for enforcing the embargo, many 
provisions of which, in my opinion, far exceeded 
the limits of our Constitutional powers, and against 
which I was obliged by a sense of duty to raise 
my feeble voice. That bill, however, was ap- 
proved by a majority, and is now in operation, 
and under these circumstances it is submitted to 
the wisdom of Congress to decide whether the 
system shall be continued, or repealed on the first 
day of June next, or at an earlier period. From 
the best consideration which I have been able to 
give the subject, lam satisfied that a postpone- 
ment of its repeal until the first day of June next 
will be opposed to the best interests of the nation. 
Tam not going upon the principle that any part 
of the Union is in a state of rebellion, as some 
gentlemen have intimated, nor upon the ground 
that it will be necessary to send an armed force 
to shed the blood of our brethren, in order to ex- 
ecute the law, (as some seem to apprehend,) but 
upon the broad principle that the embargo sys- 
tem has effected all the good that its warmest 
friends can ever rationally expect to reap from it. 
That its pressure upon the people of the United 
States is unequal and partial; that the hope of 
coercing the belligerents by it is vain; and that 
its further continuance will operate wholly to 
the injury and oppression of our own citizens. 
Sir, if we credit intelligence stated by gentlemen 
on this floor to be received, as well from the 
Southern as from the Northern and Eastern sec- 
-tions of the Union, we cannot doubt that the 
measure has already become so extremely un- 
popular, that the law is eluded and violated in 
such a manner, that our produce is daily exported, 
and the nation whom you expected to coerce and 
bring to your feet by the embargo is, in despite 
of all your vigilance and all your penalties, reap- 
ing at this momenta rich harvest from your com- 
merce, by the agency of many of your own citi- 
zens. In truth, sir, 1f we look at home, we see 
the honest, the conscientious man, who obeys the 
Jaw, suffering a very heavy loss, while the man 
who disregards and violates it, cannot fail to be 
rewarded with a rapid increase of wealth. If 
we extend our view across the Atlantic, we find 
the Emperorof France applauds our magnanimity 
in abandoning the ocean, and Great Britain laughs 
at the imbecility of the measure. My judgment 
therefore tells me that it is time to remove such 
a system; and I should cheerfully concur in a 
proposition for its immediate repeal; but as that 
course does not meet the sentiment of the ma- 
jority, I am compelled to choose between the first 
day of June and fourth of March. The same 
reasons which weigh in favor of an immediate 
repeal, will induce me to give my vote for the 
earliest day that is proposed. 

I must now claim the indulgence. of the com- 
mittee while I examine the second branch of the 
resolution, proposing to issue letters of marque 
and reprisal against Britain and France on the 
first day of June next, unless they revoke their 
orders and decrees. This proposition involves 
a question still more deeply interesting to the 


nation than that which I have just noticed; a, 
question of no less magnitude than that of peace 
or war. No honorable gentleman will deny that 
issuing letters of marque and reprisal is an une- 
quivocal act of hostility, leading directly-to war, 
and usually its immediate precursor. This is 
extremely different from authorizing our mer- 
chants to arm their vessels. and defend themselves 
when engaged in lawful commerce, against the 
unjust attacks or illegal restraints of the belliger- 
ents, for it is the employment of a hostile force, 
with express authority from the Government to 
capture and make prize of any property of those 


‘nations that may happen to come within the 


power of the person bearing such a commission. 
It is in effect tantamount to a declaration of war, 
and will never be adopted by prudent statesmen, 
unless they are prepared to meet the last-appeal, 
for you have no reason to calculate upon the for- 
bearance of your epponents, a moment after they 
are apprized of your taking such a course. If 
actual war is resolved on, I should deem it much 
more politic to begin seriously that active, ef- 
cient preparation which ought to precede it, and 
when we are ready for the contest, tell the nation 
and the world, that war exists, and thus let every 
man in the country know what he has to depend 
upon. : 

What is our present condition? Without an 
army; without ships; with a scanty supply of 
ordnance and military stores; our cities and 
towns, on the seaboard, naked and unprotected 
and the National Treasury all but empty. will 
it be wise, will it be prudent io this situation, on 
the first day of February, to give formal notice to 
your adversaries, the two greatest Powers upon 
earth, that you mean to goto war with them on the 
first day of June next? Sir, we ought to caleu- 
late well the effect of such a proceeding ; for in 
my view it is placing the nation in the worst pos- 
sible situation. This Congress will be dissolved: 
on the fourth of March; you can take no further 
warlike measure from. that day, until ‘the next 
Congress shall assemble late in May,-and in the.. 
mean time your enemy, apprized of your inten- 
tion, is invited by the certain prospect of gain- 
ing an advantage, to make the first stroke. The 
course is equally novel and extraordinary. . You 
are bound; but your adversary is free to act 
whenever his inclination or interest may dictate. 
You will place everything at hazard without the 
possibility of reaping any benefit, for I cannot 
believe that such a threat will aid negotiation, by 
alarming the belligerents, or that they will be in- 
clined to lend a more favorable ear. to our just 
remonstances, under the influence of such a mea- 
sure. Sir, the question is not whether we have 
just cause of war against those nations; for every 
American will agree that the conduct of both 
has long furnished ample cause for an appeal 
to arms; but the true question is, whether, hav- 
ing so long forborne, it will be most advisable at 
this moment to declare our intention to wage war 
at a future day? In my opinion we shall act 
more like wise politicians, by not making such 
declaration at present, and by leaving our suc- 
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cessors at liberty to actin May next, as their 
wisdom and judgment’ shall direct, from a full 
view of our foreign’ relations, as they may then 
exist. DETE eae ES : 

When the subject of war is presented for deli- 
beration, it-carinot be improper to inquire a little 
more, ‘particularly into the state of our foreign 
relations than has yet heen done, in the discus- 
sion ‘which has taken place. We have become 
so‘habituated to rail against the French Decrees 
and ‘British Orders, violating our lawful com- 

-méree and neutral rights, that we seem ina great 
measure to have lost sight-of our situation with 
respect to the belligerents, prior to the adoption 
of those unjust measures, under the immediate 
pressure of which we are now suffering. The 
history of those decrees and orders is concise and 
-easily understood. With France we were at 
peace, and our commercial rights were guaran- 
tied by a solemn treaty, in full force, when His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty, trampling under 
foot the ‘law of nations, and setting at defiance 
the national compact, undertook by his famous 
Berlin Decree.of 21st November, 1806, “to de- 
clare the: British islands in a state of blockade,” 
“to prohibit: all commerce and correspondence 
“with them,” and “to make all merchandise be- 
‘longing to England or coming from its manu- 
§factories.and colonies lawful prize.” Thus at- 
tacked; Britain claims the right of retaliation 
‘against her enemy, and by her Orders in Council 
undertakes to counteract his decrees; and thus, 
although each declares that the blow is aimed 
only at the enemy, our rights as a neutral nation 
are violated and our commerce is destroyed ; and 
we are brought into a state of collision with 
both belligerents. In this situation it seems nat- 
ural to review the diplomatic scenes which were 
acting between the British Government and the 
Administration of this country, prior to the date of 
the Berlin Decree, and impartially to consider 
whether we have not omitted to take advantage 
of the most favorable moment for adjusting many 
‘important subjects of. negotiation, or committed 
‘some errors which now tend to increase our diffi- 
culties'and embarrassments with that Govern- 
ment, and whether there was no honorable course 
by which we might have avoided the present 
collision. - Such a review, when taken with can- 
dor, may be useful, and cannot, I trust, produce 
any evil consequence in our foreign relations. 

With a sincere’ desire of ascertaining truth on 
this point, I have bestowed some attention upon 
the documents which the President was pleased 
tolay before us during the last session, and which 
we are to presume coniain, a correct and authen- 
tie history of those transactions. I have not ex- 
amined’ them: with a jaundiced eye, nor shall I 
attempt in‘any point to magnify or extenuate the 
facts that have presented themselves to my mind, 
as worthy of the attention of the Committee, in 
-connexion with the subject of our foreign rela- 
“tions. The motives of the Executive make no 
‘part of this inquiry ; it is the publie act, and the 
consequences flowing from: such act, to which as 
statesmen we should direct our eyes. i 


As infallibility is not an attribute of our nature, 
I shall certainly not surpass the limits of my rep- 
resentative duty, when I state that it is not only 
possible, but very probable, that our Administra- 
| tion may have committed some errors, and if we 
[doot carefully into those documents, perhaps we 
) discover that a part of our embarrassments 


are the consequence of such errors. In-adverting 


to the facts to which I refer, I shall, to avoid any 
mistake of language or sentiment, read a few 
extracts from the documents themselves. 

It will be recollected by the Committee that 
the Treaty of 1794, with Great Britain, so far as 
it relates to commerce, expired on the first day of 
October, 1803, by which the commercial inter- 
course of the two countries was left to the regu- 
lations which the parties separately might think 
fit to establish. On the fifth of January succeed- 
ing we find a letter addressed by the Secretary of 
State to Mr. Monroe, our then Minister at Lon- 
don; accompanied by the -plan of a convention 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
On 5th March, 1804, we read the extract of a 
letter in which the Secretary, after noticing the 
expiration of the commercial part of the Treaty of 
1794, and making some observations on the state 
of commerce between the two countries, pro- 
ceeds in these words: “These observations are 
‘made not with a view to any negotiation what- 
‘ ever, leading at the present moment to a treaty 
‘on those or any other commercial points,” &c.; 
as a reason for not pressing which the particular- 
ly delicate situation of Great Britain at that crit- 
ical moment is assigned. From this letter, I un- 
derstand the Executive forbade our Minister from 
negotiating any treaty until further orders; and | 
itis not discoverable that any other communi- 
cation was made upon the subject until the sixth 
of March, 1805; under which date we find the 
extract of a letter from the Secretary containing 
these words: “The experience of every day 
‘shows more and more the obligation on both 
‘sides to enter seriously on the means of guarding 
‘the harmony of the two countries,” &c. By 
this letter an injunction is laid on Mr. Monroe to 
enter seriously upon the subject of negotiation, 
and we find Mr. Monroe did accordingly engage | 
seriously in that important trust. By adverting 
to a letter from him of date April 5th, 1804, we 
discover that, at the first interview between Lord 
Hawkesbury and himself, his Lordship “wentso 
far as to express a wish that the principles of our 
Treaty of 1794 might be adopted in the proposed 
convention, where they applied ;” but Mr. Monroe 
“gave him to understand he could not, according 
to his instructions, accede to the idea.” In peru- 
sing the next document, Mr. Monroe's letter of 
7th August, in the same-year, we are expressly 
informed that Lord Harrowby unequivocally of- 
fered to renew the Treaty of 1794. What says 
that letter? 

“He asked how far it would be agreeable to our 
Government to stipulate that the Treaty of 1794 should 
remain in force until two years should expire after the 
conclusion of the present war? I- told his Lordship 
that I had no power to agree to.such a proposal.” 
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As the negotiation proceeded, and it was dis- 
covered that obstacles and difficulties more seri- 
ous than had been at first apprehended arose, we 
discover that the British Commissioners, in Au- 
gust, 1806, repeat the offer which had been pre- 
viously made, for, in the letter of Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinkney, dated September 11, in that year, 
they state in these words: 

“Tn the course of this conference Lord Auckland 
renewed a proposal which he had glanced at in our 
first interview, that the Treaty of 1794 should be made 
the basis of the present negotiation.” 

This was rejected. Tam, therefore, authorized 
to assume the fact that, during the negotiation, an 
explicit offer was repeatedly made by the British 
Government to renew the Treaty of 1794, and 
that offer was as often rejected by our Executive; 
and we may well pause and consider whether in 
rejecting that, without being sure of making ano- 
ther at least as good, a very serious mistake has 
not been committed? What were the insur- 
mountable objections to that treaty, which indu- 
ced the Executive to put everything at stake be- 
tween the two countries rather than continue it 
during the war in Europe? It is true, the claim 
of the Britiih Government to take British sea- 
men and deserters from our merchant vessels is 
not abandoned by that treaty ; but the renewal of 
it did not prevent us from pressing that subject 
by negotiation, for we shall see, in the fur- 
ther examination of the documents, that the Brit- 
ish Commissioners were willing to proceed with 
the discussion of a plan which should have for 
its object: satisfactory regulations effectually to 
secure American seamen. Had our experience 
of the operation of that treaty alarmed us? Was 
our country ruined, or in danger of being ruined 
by it? No, sir; we reaped many and important 
advantages from it;.and our country flourished 
beyond all example. Let experience, the only 
true test of merit, answer. If we look back to 

the years 1793-94, we shall discover that our 
country was then threatened with war; the 
treaty was formed, and, notwithstanding all the 
noise and clamor against it, which assailed the 
Administration, the wisdom of the Senate and the 
intelligence and firmness of WASHINGTON secur- 
ed to the people, by its adoption, many years of 
“unparalleled prosperity and happiness. Yes, sir, 
under the auspices of that treaty were laid, by the 
Father of his Country, the foundations of the 
Temple of Peace, which was erected by his pat- 
riotie hands, and whose magnificent dome was 
supported by the sound pillars of national faith. 
At its entrance were seen the cheering emblems 
of plenty; and within you beheld the Genius of 
Liberty, in majesty, dignity, and resistless power, 
guarding the choicest gift of Heaven to a free 
people, “ the Constitution,” yet unviolated by the 
ruffian hand of military force. In this fair tem- 
ple the arts and sciences, commerce and agri- 
culture greeted each other, and worshipped in 
` harmony together. Thus stood the splendid edi- 
fice, surrounded by a band of brothers, united by 
mutual confidence and affection, the pride and 
glory of America, exciting the admiration and 


commanding the respect of the world. Under the 
protecting influence of that treaty commerce un- 
furled her sails in every quarter of the globe,and 
brought to-our shores the rich reward-of industry 
and enterprise. - Agriculture flourished, giving a 
happier aspect to our country by its progress in im- 
provement... Then, indeed, the husbandman hail- 
ed with joy his golden harvest; foreach sueceed- 
ing harvest insured to him. a golden reward for 
his labor. Individual wealth increased, and the 
national treasure was greatly augmented. Is the 
picture, which I have drawn, too highly colored? 
I believe not; consult the history of those times, 
and you will be convinced that all those advan- 
tages were enjoyed by this happy country under 
that treaty, and it is not less evident that those 
blessings have been gradually disappearing. ever 
since the day that it expired. Mark the contrast 
which the history of this day presents, and judge 
whether very serious consequences have not: fol- 
lowed from the refusal to renew that treaty. What 
is our present situation? You behold commerce 
palsied, agriculture drooping, distress and ruin 
stalking over the land, and civil discord raising 
her fiery head, more terrific than all the hosts. of 
Europe. The foundations of the Temple of 
Peace are sapped, the building totters on the brink 
of destruction, and, from: the present prospect, I 
shall think the nation fortunate, if we can save 
the Constitution from being buried under its 
ruins. ` 

It is true that, in a certain event, the refusal to 
renew the Treaty of 1794 would not have- been 
injurious to the nation; that is, if the Executive 
had succeeded in making a more, beneficial bar~- 
gain; but in this, unfortunately; his: hope and 
expectation failed. -I grant you, sir, that no pre- 
ceding Administration ever enjoyed so promising 
a season for favorable negotiation; for, sir, we 
had the opportunity. of addressing the ear of the 
patriotic Mr. Fox, united with a Ministry of sim- 
ilar political sentiments, composing just such a 
cabinet as we should have elected to treat with; 
a Ministry who, Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinkney 
inform you in every letter, profess the most friend- 
ly disposition, and are sincerely desirous:to settle 
all matters in difference between the two countries 
upon fair and just principles. The opportunity, 
I repeat, was the most auspicious; the prospect 
the most flattering that we ever enjoyed for such 
a purpose. Let us trace from the same authentic 
source the history, the progress, and the issue of 
the business. : ' , 

It is well known to every man in.the nation 
that ever since the acknowledgment of our in- 
dependence, our Government has, at every oppor- 
tunity, pressed upon the cabinet of Great Britain 
the abandonment of a practice which is certainly 
embarrassing to our commerce, and from its abuse 


has been in many cases extremely injurious to 


our own citizens. I mean the right which that 
Government claims of taking from the merchant 
vessels of other nations British seamen and de- 
serters, and which has always been tenaciously 
insisted upon by Great Britain on the ground as 
she alleges of self preservation. Itis true that 
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‘during the present Administration, in the. year 
1802, Mr. King, our.then Minister at London, 
succeeded so far as to: obtain a relinquishment of 
the practice onthe high seas, but could not ob- 
tain an extension of it to the narrow seas, and of 
-course the project of arrangement then failed. 
“This fact is. stated in the letter of the Secretary 
-of State of 3d February, 1807. By recurring to 
ihe instruction sent to Mr. Monroe for opening a 
«Negotiation with the British Cabinet in 1804, the 
‘first and most prominent feature is the same long 
‘Controverted point, which is not to be made the 
subject of regulation or arrangement, for the 
broad principle of that Government, abandoning 
altogether the right of taking even her own sea- 
amen or deserters from our merchant vessels, is 
insisted on as the great ultimatum or sine qua 
mon of any treaty. I agree, sir, that if this point 
scould have been obtained, it would have been a 
very brilliant victory in the field of negotiation, 
at which the nation would have rejoiced, and 
with which no man would have been more grat- 
ified than myself. But such avietory was not to 
be expected. For the correspondence of your Min- 
isters inform you, that notwithstanding all their 
exertions and their skill to gain that point, they 
found it beyond the reach of negotiation, and 
they disclose to you the reason which is frankly 
avowed by the British Cabinet, and which is 
stated in the letter of Messrs Monroe and Pink- 
ney of November 11, 1806, in these words: “At 
‘our meeting the next day the British Com- 
t missioners stated, explicitly, but in a very con- 
‘ ciliating manner, that it was not in their power 
‘to adopt an article in the spirit of our project; 
* that the Board of Admiralty had been consulted 
‘ on the subject as hadalso been the Crown officers 
-€ in Doctors’ Commons, who all united without ex- 
* ception in the opinion that the right of their Gov- 
‘ ernment in the case in question was well found- 
‘ed, and ought not to be relinquished. They 
t added, that under such circumstances the relin- 
‘ quishment of it wasa measure which the Gov- 
t ernment could not adopt without taking on itself 
“a responsibility which no Ministry would be 
‘ willing to meet, however pressing the emer- 
‘gency might be.” The result, sir, is known; 
an informal arrangement was made, by which 
our Commissioners say, “we place the business 
t almost, if not altogether, on as good a footing as 
‘ we should have done by treaty, had the project 
‘ which we offered them been adopted.” Thisin- 
formal arrangement on the subject of impressment 
being thus made, a treaty is concluded and signed 
by our Commissioners, 31st December, 1806, and 
transmitted to the President with their explana- 
tory letter of January 3d, 1807. In that letter our 
Commissioners again speak of the informal ar- 
rangement for the protection of our seamen, and 
declare their opinion, “that although the British 
‘Government did not feel itself at liberty to re- 
‘linquish formally its claim to search our mer- 
‘chant vessels for British seamen, its practice 
t would nevertheless be essentially, if not com- 
* pletely abandoned.” 
These,. sir, are the observations of our own 


Ministers, from which it is plainly to be inferred, 
that no talents, no exertion of diplomatic skill, no 
ingenuity of argument whatever, could induce 
the British Government to submit to an aban- 
donment of their claim. It is the same answer 
which has been invariably given to all our ap- 
plications on that subject. That Government 
always declares its willingness to enter into any 
regulations for the full and effectual security of 
our seamen, but at the same time candidly in- 
forms you that no Ministry could survive the 
surrender to you of the principle or right of tak- 
ing their own; and of this our Administration 
have for a number of years had pretty strong evi- 
dence, derived from actual experiment. The 
treaty thus concluded, and thus explained by our 
Commissioners, is received by the President, ex- 
amined and rejected, because the claim of im- 
pressment is not formally relinquished, and be- 
cause in other particulars it does not come up to 
his sanguine expectations. Sir, in the observa- 
tions which accompany its return to our Com- 
missioners, it is acknowledged that “the change 
‘ made by the third article in the provisions of 
‘the Treaty of 1794, relative to the British pos- 
‘sessions in India,” is not as favorable as it stood 
in that treaty. By referring to the explanatory 
letter of our Commissioners, we discover. why 
that change was made; because the British Gov- 
ernment will not consent to grant us in the new 
treaty as favorable terms of trading to their India 
possessions as we enjoyed under the Treaty of 
1794, which‘they had so repeatedly offered to re- 
new. This is full and satisfactory evidence that, 
after rejecting the Treaty of 1794, our Adminis- 
tration have not been able to make as gooda 
bargain in a very important point, the India trade, 
even under circumstances most propitiously fa- 
voring their attempts. 

Does the Executive charge our Ministers with 
a want of skill, exertion, or fidelity, in the dis- 
charge of their important trust? No, sir; read 
his declaration in the letter which the Secretary 
addressed to them on returning the treaty: “The 
‘ President has seen in your exertions to accom- 
‘ plish the great objects of your instructions ample 
‘proofs of that zeal and patriotism in which he 
‘ confided, and feels deep regret that your success 
‘ has not corresponded with the reasonableness of 
‘ your propositions and the ability with which they 
‘ were supported.” And yet in the same letter we 
find again expressed the fixed determination of 
the President “to decline any arrangement, for- 
‘ mal or informal, which does not comprise a pro- 
t vision against impressments from American ves- 
‘sels on the high seas.” Thus repeating and in- 
sisting upon that point as the ultimatum in any 
treaty arrangement. 

In this manner the Treaty of 1806 was rejected 
by the President, without condescending to ad- 
vise with his great Constitutional Council. What 
would have been the result of the negotiation had 
the treaty been submitted to the consideration of 
the Senate it is impossible to divine; whether 
the united wisdom of the President and Senate 
would have been able to effect such a compromise 
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and arrangement of the points in controversy as 
to be mutually satisfactory must remain forever 
unknown; but one fact may be assumed, that the 
advice of the Senate upon a subject so deeply in- 
teresting to the people, could not have placed the 
nation in a situation more embarrassing than our 
present. ‘The history of the ratification of the 
Treaty of 1794 furnishes an example of the sus- 
pension of an objectionable article and the ac- 
quiescence of Great Britain in the adoption of 
the residue, and shows that a spirit of concilia- 
tion in that instance produced the happiest result. 
But if the great ultimatum broadly insisted upon 
by our Executive, be adhered to, probably no 
Administration can ever make a treaty with that 
nation. The British Government tells you that 
it cannot surrender the point in controversy with- 
out endangering its very existence, and that no 
Ministry can abandon it in the latitude that we 
require. How then can you calculate upon bet- 
ter success while that Government is able to de- 
‘fend itself? Can you rationally expect more 
than what is offered? “to adopt some liberal and 
‘ equitable plan for reconciling the exercise of 
‘what that Government deems a right essential 
‘ to its existence with the just claims of the Uni- 
“ted States and for removing from it all cause of 
‘complaint and irritation.” The object which 
we have in view is the security and protection of 
our own citizens; this it is the duty of our Gov- 
ernment most strenuously to insist upon, and if 
negotiation will not effect it, an appeal may safely 
be made to the spirit and feeling of the nation to 
defend it. Butif that object can be obtained by 
honorable negotiation, I am much deceived if the 
people will consent to stake their peace and happi- 
ness in a contest to protect British seamen and 
British deserters, who may be employed on board 
our merchant vessels on the high seas. But, sir, 
was the security and protection of our own sea- 
men abandoned by our Ministers in the late ne- 
gotiation? If we credit them, they never lost 
sight of that object. It is true there appears no 
stipulation in the treaty upon that point, because 
they were bound by their instructions not to treat 
formally, but 6n the principle of an unqualified 
abandonment by the British Government. But 
the explanatory letter of our Ministers and the 
subsequent letter of Mr. Monroe of 28th February, 
1808, gives us reason to believe that the arrange- 
ment was at least worthy of experiment; especially 
as that point (as well as our claim for illegal cap- 
tures) was left open to future discussion, and was 
placed, as Mr. Monroe informs, upon such a footing 
as to give our Government. the command of the 
subject. His words are these: “ We were there- 
‘fore decidedly of the opinion that the paper of 
‘the British Commissioners placed the interest 
‘of impressment on ground which it was both 
t safe and honorable for the United States to ad- 
‘mit; that in short it gave their government the 
“command of the subject for every necessary 
‘and useful purpose.” If his opinion be correct ; 
if that question was placed upon ground both safe 
and honorable, and left in such a situation that 
our Government had the command of the subject, 


would not such an arrangement be satisfactory 
to the nation? Would it not have been wise at’ 
least to try whether the practice would. corres- 
pond with the theory ? In my opinion, sir, it did 
merit the united deliberation of the Senate and 
President before the determination was taken to 
reject that treaty, and attempt to renew negotia- 
tion upon points so long- and so ably discussed. 
The issue of the affair corroborates this opinion, 
for when the treaty was returned, a change of 
Ministry having taken place, so far from acceding 
to the proposition of proceeding again to discuss 
the points to which the President objected, Mr. 
Canning readily acquiesces in the rejection, and 
informs us, that as we had not accepted the con- 
vention, the whole subject must be resumed when 
leisure may permit. It therefore yet remains 
uncertain whether a more favorable treaty will 
ever be obtained. ‘ cae 
But, sir, suppose either the Treaty of 1794 had 
been renewed or the late negotiation had been 
conducted to an amicable issue, and we had with 
promptness and energy resisted the Berlin decree, 
which outraged the Taw of nations and trampled 
upon a solemn treaty, is it probable tuat our coun- 
try would, at this time, have been reduced to. the 
dilemma stated in the report of your committee, 
of submitting to a ruiuous embargo, or waging 
war with two powerful nations? Sir,in my opin- 
ion, we should not have been engaged in war 
with either, for the mode of resisting that decree 
was plain and easy, by authorizing your mer- 
chantmen to arm and resist any unlawful attacks 
upon your commerce. This plan would have 
prevented war, and protected our lawful trade, 
without embarrassing our Government, or com- 
pelling it to take part with either of the bellig- 
erents. A 
From this review of the history of our negotia- 
tion since 1803, it appears to me that, we have 
committed errors of no small importance as they 
regarded the interest of the nation. Should the 
Orders in Council be repealed to-morrow, our 
commercial intercourse with Britain would be in 
the same situation as in 1804, and the whole 
ground of negotiation must be again travelled 
over. Connected as we are by commerce with 
Great Britain, it is impossible for us to continue 
friends long without some commercial regula- 
tions; the sources of controversy are too numer- 
ous; the points of collision are too prominent. 
Such is our situation with respect to that Gov- 
ernment—and what is the remedy prescribed by 
our political. doctors? Nothing less than war. 
Yes, sir, we are called upon to indulge our pas- 
sions and resentment in idle ménaces, by declar- 
ing to-day that we will goto war in June next. 
I hope, however, while we indulge our feelings , 
we shall not forget our want of preparation, or 
lose sight of the principles of our Government. 
Ours, sir, is a peace Government, and is not well 
calculated for offensive war. Its spirit, like the 
benign spirit of Christianity, breathes peace and 
good will to all men. Whenever the occasion 
for trying its energies may happen, it will be 
found weak or strong, according to circumstances. 
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for our merchants if they please to trade with 
Great Britain, or France, or any other part of the 
world, notwithstanding those orders and decrees. 

By submission, is understood the doing under 
coercion that which is commanded, or the refrain- 
ing from doing that which is forbidden. France 
says, we shall not trade with Great Britain, and 
Britain, in return, says, we shall not trade with 
France. 

The whole tenor of the orders and decrees, as 
applicable to this question, is negative or prohibi- 
tory. If, then, our merchants being at liberty to 
stay at home, or to go to France, do actually go 
there, that act is clearly not submission to the 
decree of the Emperor, and being contrary to the 
British orders, certainly is not submission to them. 
And, on the other hand, the voluntary trade to 
Great Britain is not produced by the British or- 
ders, and is against the French decree ; and equal- 
ly clear it is, that our trade to India, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and many other places, might be carried on 
without the least imputation of submitting to the 
will of the belligerents. As to embargo, that, in 
my view, savors more strongly of submission ; 
the nation, however, is weary of it, and I trust 
the wisdom of Congress will grant them seasona- 
ble relief from its pressure, without adopting the 
third alternative insisted on by the committee. 

If the embargo is raised on the 4th of March, 
its full force will, by that time, be felt by the bel- 
ligerents, and they may probably then be inclined 
to do us justice, and ‘our trade be permitted to 
resume its natural channels. The British Gov- 
ernment, moved by the impulse of its own inter- 
est, and taught. by our patriotic submission to 
embargo for fifteen months, to appreciate the 
value of our friendship and cornmerce, may yet 
listen to the voice of reason, and yield to an hon- 
orable adjustment of our differences; and of such 
a disposition, Mr. Canning’s last letter gives a 
pledge. As we have forborne so long, and en- 
dured so much to preserve our young and grow- 
ing nation from being drawn into the vortex of 
European wars, I hope we shall not close the 
door of negotiation at this moment, but leave the 
succeeding President at liberty to use such means 
as his wisdom and patriotism may suggest to 
secure the rights and honor of his country. The 
object is at least worth the experiment, Should 
he succeed in the attempt, his reward will be 
great—no less than the grateful applause of his 
fellow-citizens. I would, therefore, do no act 
which may tend to increase the difficulties with 
which the interesting subject of our foreign rela- 
lations is already embarrassed. Sir,.a very im- 
portant consequence will, in any event, result 
from this course—for, if justice is denied us, the 
nation will be convinced that war is necessary. 
It will tend to harmonize the public sentiment, 
and unite all in the common cause. For my con- 
stituents I can answer with confidence, that when- 
ever Congress shall declare that war-is necessary 
to protect our rights, or vindicate our national 
honor, they will rally around the standard of the 
Government, and present their breasts as a bul- 
‘wark for their country. ~The report of the com- 


Twill illustrate my idea. Im a war of defence 
against attack. or Invasion, the whole strength and 
force of the nation ‘will be spontaneously exerted, 
and every man becoming identified with the Gov- 
ernment, the impulse will be irresistible; and we 
shall then want only a skilful commander-in- 
chief, to.ditect with judgment the physical force 
ofan united people. In a war of enterprise or 
offence, our Government will be weak, unless the 
‘cause of war addresses itself strongly to the feel- 
{ngs of the great majority of the people, and the 
necessity of it to vindicate the essential rights 
‘and honor of the nation is plainly discerned ; and 
for this obvious reason, you cannot raise a regi- 
ment, or man a gunboat, without voluntary en- 
listment, or provide money, (the very sinews of 
war,) without the consent of a majority of the 
people, expressed by their Representatives. Be- 
fore we declare war, or adopt a measure which 
leads directly to that event, we ought to be well 
assured that the great majority of the nation are 
ready and willing to unite in the contest; a fact 
of which, at present, I really entertain strong 
doubts, excited by the language of memorials on 
your table, and information daily received from 
different parts of the Union. I know we can con- 
ceal our errors from the view of the people for a 
season by a declaration of war. The still small 
voice in which they address the understanding 
-will be unheard amid the din of arms, or drowned 
camidst the groans of the hapless victims of war. 
They will be lost in the blaze of our burning vil- 
lages, or obscured by clouds of smoke ascending 
from the funeral piles of our devoted cities. But 
let me ask this House, or rather let me ask the 
nation, whether they are prepared to bring their 
peace, their happiness, their treasure, and their 
blood, and present them all as an offering to atone 
for the errors of the Administration? Will noth- 
ing less than such a sacrifice expiate those errors ? 
T trust some other equally honorable and infinite- 
ly less costly will yet be found. Sir, I am con- 
vinced that no honorable gentleman within these 
walls would advocate war to cover those errors, 
and therefore I cannot impute to any one such a 
motive. 

Perhaps, sir, when I state my unwillingness at 
this moment to declare war against Great Britain 
and France, or to adopt the plan of marque and 
reprisal, I shall be asked if I mean to submit to 
their unjust orders and decrees? J answer no. 
T hope the idea of submission has never been en- 
tertained in this House. I trust, sir, that the 
term “submission” is not found in the vocabu- 
lary of an American statesman. It is true that 
‘the Committee of Foreign Relations, in a de- 
tailed report, after reciting our wrongs, has in- 
formed us that we have only to choose submis- 
sion, embargo, or war with both nations. With 
all due deference to the superior judgment of that 
honorable committee, I must beg leave to enter 
my protest against their inference; and as they 
have given us the: premises, I shall probably be 
pardoned, if I venture to consult my own under- 
standing and draw my own conclusions. I can- 
“not perceive how it can well becalled submission 
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mittee to which I have referred, speaks of war 
with both the belligerents; this proposition has 
more of sound than substance; it deserves some 
remarks will show its fal: 
say that we can come into 
and perhaps that is for us a 
As it regards her, 


attention, and a few 
lacy. No man will 
contact with France, 
most fortunate circumstance. 
therefore, the declaration of war would be merely 


nominal. But with Great Britain we might have 


a real and a serious warfare. Mark the conse- 


quence. The Emperor, by his decrees, wishes 
to reduce Britain by cutting off her commerce. 
We declare war against Britain, and thus the 
object which he aimed at will be accomplished. 
Do you doubt, sir, after reading Mr. Champagny’s 
letter, in which the Emperor not only tells us we 
ought to go to war with Great Britain, but even 
ventures to declare war for us, that such a state 
would be extremely gratifying to him? Sir, we 
know well that such is his wish, and it becomes 
us to act with caution and circumspection ; but 
we may be taken in his toils. From every view, 
therefore, which I can take of the subject, my 
mind is fully convinced that we ought not, at 
this time, to adopt the second branch of the reso- 
lution. 

When Mr. Van Dyre had concluded— 

Mr. Dawson moved to postpone the farther 
consideration of the subject indefinitely. The 
House adjourned without coming toa decision 
on the motion. 


Tuurspay, February 2. 


On motion of Mr. Burwett, the House pro- 
ceeded to consider a resolution proposed by him, 
and ordered to lie on the table, on the first instant ; 
and the same being amended on the several mo- 
tions of Mr. Macon and Mr. Marton, to read as 
follows: . 

. Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be instructed 
to furnish the Librarian of Congress with two complete 
sets of the Journals and all Documents and Reports 
laid before Congress at cach session : 


A motion was made by Mr. Duret, farther 
to amend the said resolution, by adding, to the 
end thereof, the words following: “and to trans- 
mit to the Secretary of each of the States in the 
Union, and of the Territories thereof, one such 
set for the use of said States and Territories, re- 
spectively.” 

And on the question that the House do agree 
to the said proposed amendment, it passed in the 
negative. o 

‘A motion was then made by Mr. STANFORD, 
that the said resolution, as amended, and herein 
“before recited, be referred to a select committee, 
to consider and report thereon to the House: and 
the question being put thereupon, it was resolved 
in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That Mr. BurwELL, Mr. STANFORD, 
-and Mr. Exy, be appointed a committee, pursu- 
ant to the said resolution. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill, entitled “An 


act making appropriations to’ complete the forti- 
fications commenced for the security of the sea- ` 
port towns and harbors of the United States, and 
to defray the expense of deepening and extending 
to the river Mississippi the canal of Carondelet,” 
with an amendment; to which they desire the 
concurrence of this House. The Senate have 
also passed a bill, entitled “An act to provide for 
the incorporation of religious societies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ;” to which they desire the con- 
currence of this House. eae 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. Bacon called for the consideration of the 
resolution offered by him on Monday, for appoint- 
inga joint committee to examine the subject of 
the petitions against the mode in which the late 
election of Electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, by the Legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts, was conducted, 

Mr. RaNDoLPs wished the resolution to lie on 
the table, that the members of the House might 
have an opportunity to take it into their most 
serious consideration. He said itappeared tohim 
that, under color of a redress of grievances, the 
resolution might go in a very alarming and dan- 
gerous manner to enlarge the one of action of 
the General Government, at the expense of the 
dearestrights of the States. In what manner, asked 
he, is the General Government constituted? We, 
as one of the branches of the Legislature, are un- 
questionably the judges of our own qualifications 
and returns. The Senate, the other branch of 
the Legislature, is in like manner the judge, with- - 
out appeal, of the qualifications of its owa mem- 
bers. But with respect to the appointment of 
President—on whom is that authority devolved 
in the first instance? On the Electors, who are 
to all intents and purposes, according to my ap- 
prehension, as much the judges of their own 
qualifications as we are of ours; and it appears to 
me as competent to the people of any part of this 
country, to prefer a petition to the Flectoral Col- 
lege to set aside the returns of any, members of 
Congress, as to prefer petitions to this House to 
get aside the qualifications of Electors. Trueitis, 
sir, that for the convenience of the thing, and 
also for the prevention of: cabals and intrigue— 
such, however, was the intention of this provision ; 
how far it has answered that purpose is another 
question—the Electors assemble in separate divis- 
ions in the respective States; but they are to be 
considered, to all intents and purposes, as a body 
of men equal in number to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, charged with the election of 
the President and Vice President ‘of the United 
States, and judges in the last resort of their own 
qualifications and returns. If not, they are a 
mere nullity. Sir, when I rose I had no inten- 
tion of saying thus much on the subject; I did 
not dream that it would be called up, and, to be 
candid, I did not know that the resolution was on 
the table. The manner of doing business in the 
House is so strange and anonfalous, that it is im- 
possible for any person to know what will be the 
subject of debate on any particular day. But it 
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is perfectly in my recollection, and, sir, it must 
be in yours, the extreme sensation which was 
produced in this House and throuzhout the Union 
bya bill introduced into the other House by a 
member from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ross) touching 
the election. of President and Vice President of 
the United States. This is a delicate subject; 
one. which it is agreed on all hands there is no 
Occasion to touch. The election is not only un- 
disputed but indisputable. The Constitution has 
said that each State is entitled to a number of 
“Electors equal to the number of its Senators and 
Representatives, who shall be appointed in such 
` manner as the Legislatures shall prescribe; and 
if we attempt to put our hands on this power, we 
might as well, in my apprehension, arrogate to 
ourselves the appointment of President and Vice 
President. If we do away the decision of the 
Electoral body, which is as independent of us as 
we are of them, the Constitution is in my opinion 
verging to its dissolution. 
, Mr. Bacon said he certainly should consent 
that the resolution should lie on the table. He 
said he was himself by no means certain that this 
House or both Houses had the power of acting 
on the subject; but he thought it anattention due 
to the memorials'to give them a reference to a 
select committee. He did not wish to commit 
himself or the House on the subject, for, he re- 
peated, he was by no means certain of the propri- 
we the proceeding. 
The resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPEAL OF THE EMBARGO. 


The Speaxer declared the motion pending 
(for indefinite postponement) when the House 
yesterday adjourned to be out of order. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on Mr. Nicnotas’s resolution for repeal- 
ing the embargo, and issuing letters of marque 
and reprisal, on the day of . The ques- 
tion pending on filling the blank with the first 
day of June, the fourth day of March, or the fif- 
teenth of February. 

Mr. W. Axsron said that for himself he would 
prefer the course which the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Troup) had pointed out; and, if 
the gentleman from Delaware had not declared 
that he wished the embargo to he removed, he 
should have inferred that also to be his idea, be- 
cause he had set out with declaring that he had 
wished that the embargo laws should have a fair 
experiment, And Mr. A. asked the gentleman 
and the House whether they had received a fair 
experiment? Certainly not; for the violations 
had been such heretofore that the embargo had 
not by any means had that experiment which it 
‘ought to have had. No one could tell what 
would be its effects if it were permitted to have 
that trial which the honorable gentleman from 
Delaware wished it to have had. Mr. A. could 
` nòt decide how to fill up the blank in the part of 
the resolution under consideration, until he knew 
-What.other measure was to be adopted in place 
of the embargo. If we were to have war, he 
earéd not whether it was. declared to-morrow, or 


ees 
rn 


in March or in June. If further time was to be 
allowed for negotiation, he thought that things 
had better remain as. they were, more especially 
as there was now a probability that the embargo 
would be carried into effect. Notwithstanding 
the frequent assertions which he had heard, he 
believed there was no such thing as rebellion in 
Massachusetts. He believed from his heart that 
the good sense of the people of that State would 
carry the laws into execution. If things should 
be left as they now stood, our enemies would not 
officially know what the Government intended 
to do; though they might judge for themselves 
by declarations made on the floor, which he 
hoped to see substantiated by action when the 
proper time came. 

Mr. Tauumapes said that it did appear to him 
that the nation was placed in such a position 
that it became imperiously the duty of this Com- 
mittee to decide some very important question 
relative to the embargo, I am sorry, said he, 
that the gentleman who introduced the resolu- 
tion (Mr. Nicnotas) is unable to attend, from 
indisposition, and to maintain and defend the 
principles of his resolution; and Tam glad that 
the resolution is so worded as to admit of a di- 
vision as to the two great questions of a contin- 
uance of the embargo and a commencement of 
hostilities, so that they may be distinctly present- 
ed to the minds of the members of this House. 
Iam very free to declare as to the first question, 
which is the only one now pending, that my 
mind is completely made up; and although I 
should rather fill the blank for the time of its 
repeal with the word “immediately,” yet I am 
perfectly willing to meet gentlemen who wish 
for the longest period, on the middle ground, and 
fix on the fourth of March for its repeal. Ido 
conceive it to bea duty highly incumbent on 
this Committee to decide this question emphati- 
cally and at once ; and there are several reasons 
which I will offer to the House, which have in- 
duced me to form this opinion. The first reason 
isa respect for ourselves and for the Govern- 
ment of the United States. What will be the 
opinion of our constituents, when they see reso- 
lutions offered to repeal the embargo, postponed 
from day to day, without obtaining a decision on 
them; and, after that, when they sce a resolution 
offered for repealing the embargo, annexed to 
which is a proposition tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war? Iam atraid that the people will 
think either that we do not understand the busi- 
ness for which we came here, or that our con- 
duct amounts to direct trifling. I am, therefore, 
for deciding the question abstractedly whether 
we will repeal the embargo or not. When that 
question is once decided, the people will know 
what to depend upon. When, sir, I review the 
present condition of this country I feel alarmed. 
We all must read the public papers and know 
the events now daily occurring, some of. which 
cannot have escaped your observation. Into one 
of the Northern States (Vermont) the President 
sent his proclamation in April last, making it 
known that combinations were forming, and an 
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insurrection about to take place, and calling upon 
all officers civil and military to aid in suppress- 
ing the same. Tbe grand jury of one of the 
counties in that State have really made a pre- 
sentment of it as a grievance, although the proc- 
lamation has not been specially named. This 
must be disagreeable to every gentleman on this 
floor, and is one of the evils which I wish to 
remedy. To me it appears to be a serious cir- 
cumstance that the measures of the Government 
should be thus treated, and it is a state of things 
which I would take all proper measures to avoid. 
Another circumstance I will mention: Since the 
passage of the last supplementary embargo law, 
the Governor of the State of Rhode Island di- 
rected some of the military officers to call outa 
portion of the military force. Several compa- 
nies were accordingly called out, and when they 
came upon the ground they determined that they 
would not obey the instructions of a revenue 
officer. They did not refuse to obey their own 
officers, but they said they knew no such officer 
over them as a revenue officer. This is another 
disagreeable circumstance, and I am very un- 
willing to see the laws in such a situation that 
either civil or military officers shall refuse to ex- 
ecute them with impunity. In another State, 
the large and respectable State of Massachusetts, 
the citizens, where they have felt the effects of 
the last embargo law bearing hard upon them, 
have resorted to the law of the State under which 
they live to obtain redress. The consequence is, 
sir, that your revenue officers are, from the na- 
ture of the case, unable to execute your laws. 
Such heavy bonds are required of them by the 
State courts, that they cannot readily procure 
them, and must decline the execution of the law 
or go to prison. This is another evil which Iam 
anxious to see remedied, and therefore I do not 
wish a Jaw of the United States to remain in 
this situation. 

I have another reason which induces me to 
urge a speedy decision. I wish to see an end 
put to all speculations arising out of the laws or 
proceedings of this Government? What will 
be the effect of the resolution on the table? I 
will venture to predict that the price of articles 
proper for export will be raised ten, twenty, or 
even fifty per cent., under a belief that the embar- 
go will be raised. What will be the effect of 
postponing the repéal until the period proposed ? 
That speculation will be prolonged, and I wish 
to see an end to it. 

I have another reason, sir: I feel unwilling 
that the dignity of this nation should be prostra- 
ted. in the view of foreign Governments. We 
seem to be resolving and re-resolving without 
doing anything, until we become indeed the 
laughing-stock of the European world. I wish 
to see the Government respected at home and 
abroad. For these reasons Lam for filling the 
blank with the earliest period, but am willing to 
compound with gentlemen, and take the fourth 
of March as a middle day. 

Mr. SourHarp commenced his observations 
by referring to the sad spectacle which the gen- 


tleman from Connecticut (Mr. TarLMapGs) who 
had preceded him had given of the state of the 
nation, which, if true, must cast an everlasting 
stigma upon this country, which had been boast- 
ed of for its independence and forbearance. Obe-: 
dience to the laws. was characteristic of a good 

citizen, and ‘to this principle he believed it was 

always safe to appeal first. Now had this been 

so strongly evinced as was desirable to the north- 

ward? It was true that there were a number of 
petitions on the table for the repeal of the em- 
bargo laws, but there was very little evidence 
that they waited for the desirable redress. If he 

was not much misinformed, very great pains had 

been taken in the New England States to sour 
and irritate the minds of the inhabitants against 

the embargo system of laws, particularly by gen-° 
tlemen of the law; and circular letters had been 

sent from town to town to inflame the people on 

a subject with which they were perhaps but too 

little acquainted of the real causes for which the 

restrictions were laid on commerce, having been 

concealed from them as much as possible. 

The proposition now under consideration is 
very important indeed. The subject to which it 
relates has produced more agitation in the nation, 
and occasioned more debate and discussion in 
this House, than any subject I have ever seen 
brought before the National Legislature since I 
have had the honorofa seatin it, It has always 
been an unpleasant and disagreeble subject to act 
upon, and a hard and difficult question for me to 
decide, and therefore I have generally given what 
is called a silent vote. I have voted in favor of 
the embargo with reluctance; but the measure 
was imperiously called for by the situation of our 
country, and the disposition of the belligerent na- 
tions of Europe. I voted for it on three accounts: 
First, to secure the property of the United States, 
against the depredations of the rulers of the ocean. 
Necessity seemed to impose those restraints upon 
us, even though they were irksome; but however 
irksome, they ought to be preferred to the pros- 
tration of our national rights and interest to the 
decrees of the belligerents. Secondly, I voted for 
it as the best measure which I could perceive our 
Government had in its power to preserve peace, 
and to use against those nations who had deprived 
other nations as well as-outs of their property, 
their rights, and their Government. From such 
nations I wish to withdraw as much as possible 
all connexion, lest they might injure us as they 
have all others that have been connected with them. 
Thirdly, I thought that by such a disseverment 
our manufactures might be the more encouraged, 
and thus our true independence be rendered more 
firm. This advantage I considered of great im- 
portance, and such circumstances, if no other, 
might promote the growth of so desirable an ob- 
ject, without which we can never be said to be 
truly independent. 

Mr. S. expressed himself decidedly a friend to 
commerce, but at the same time did not believe 
that the existence of the country depended, as had 
been said, solely upon commerce. He would ven- 
ture to say, that if this country would maintain 
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its independence, in fact as well as in name, it 
must resort to manufactures. This doctrine would 
by some be considered as treason against Eng- 
land, and importing merchants; but it was never- 
theless‘true. .We-¢annot, said he, havea strong- 
er evidence of this fact, and of the necessity of 
encouraging ‘our own manufactures, than by a 
circumstance which took place about two ‘years 
since.. The President of the United States had 
entered into a contract with a person fora sup- 
ply of thirty thousand stand of arms, which were 
‘to. be shipped from Holland. The Emperor of 
France, being informed of this contract, immedi- 
diately prevented the shipment of thearms. We 
were disappointed—but this proved to be a fortu- 
nate circumstance. The Government was con- 
vinced of the necessity of manufacturing in our 
own country this important article. I hold it to 
be a correct principle, that this country should 
manufacture for itselfevery necessary oflife. The 
bowels of the earth are full of riches, and the 
face of the country abounds with every raw ma- 
terial, sufficient not only for the necessaries, but 
also for the luxuries of life. 

The seed is sown—the germ is already sprung. 
By means of the embargo we shall reap a perma- 
nent: good. Many infant manufactories are al- 
ready established throughout the country, and are 
rapidly progressing to perfection. Another great 
advantage will arise by inducing domestic indus- 
try.. Families will provide themselves with the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life, which here- 
tofore they have procured ata great expense, and 
which manufactures he believed would render 
the country more independent of foreign nations 
than anything else which could be devised. 

Mr. 8. had some faint hope that the embargo 
would have operated as a coercive measure upon 
the belligerents, But in this hope he was in some 
measure disappointed, because either the law was 
not observed, or not enforced. He solemoly be- 
lieved that the law would have answered every 
valuable pur pose for which it wasintended, if it had 
been obeyed. He blamed members of this House, 
as well as other persons, for the long continuance 
of this measure. There have been written, not 
only during the last, but also during the, present 
session, seditious and inflammatory letters, calcu- 
lated and intended to excite the people to rise in 
Opposition to the law; and, at the same time giv- 
ing encouragement to the belligerents to continue 
their destructive measures towards us. 

_ He was persuaded that, if members had acted 
as good citizens, the embargo laws would have 
been repealed six months after their passage. Mr. 
S. believed that, various as were the views and 
calculations of gentlemen who advocated, or 
voted for the embargo, and of the effects which 
it would produce on ourselves, and upon the Pow- 
ers against whose injustice and avarice it was in- 
tended to guard us, no man of sense, he was con- 
fident, ever believed the measure was intended to 
be permanent; but only as a temporary and pre- 
cautionary means, whereby to save our property 
and seamen from the depredations of those Pow- 
"ers whose only rule of right is the extentof their 


power, and who regard neither the laws of jus- 
tice, nor of nations. The doctrine of necessity, 
which they so strenuously advocate, to which no 
bounds can be prescribed, is plead by them to jus- 
tify the greatest enormities. ` 

Notwithstanding all that had been said and 
written against the embargo, Mr. S. did not regret 
that he gave his vote in its favor. It had produced 
much good; it had saved to the country an im- 
mense amount of property; and, so far, it had 
preserved us from war. The principal difference 
of opinion in that House appeared to be in this, 
whether the blank should: be filled with the- first 
day of June, or fourth. day of March next. He 
was in favor of the latter day, and was ready to 
join a majority of the House in such other meas- 
ures as should better secure and maintain the 
honor and independence of the country. 

The opponents of the embargo have told the 
House a great deal of the unparalleled sufferings 
which this measure has produced. ‘Can this bea 
correct representation of facts? No, sir, it can- 
not be. The ruin and distress which gentlemen 
say this measure has inflicted upon the people of 
the Eastern States, has again and again been de- 
picted by them, in such strong and glowing colors 
that all the sufferings of the Revolutionary war, 
all the sufferings of our impressed seamen on 
board British ships of war, from the year 1794 to 
the present day, have been lost, and swallowed 
up in this ideal mass of misery. And, sir, it is 
only ideal, when contrasted with the sufferings en- 
dured during a seven years’ war; or, the suffer- 
ings of our impressed seamen, groaning under the 
lash of a tyrant, who has deprived them of lib- 
erty, and of every comfort of life. Our slaves 
are infinitely better circumstanced than these 
men. I would ask what has become of the spirit 
of sympathy which appeared to actuate gentle- 
men who used to describe. the real sufferings of 
our seamen in such impassioned language? We 
were then told that every wave.and wind that 
crossed the Atlantic, wafted the groans of our 
fellow-citizens into the bosom of their native 
country. Their tongues are now mute, or em- 
ployed only to traduce the Government. 

There are members on this floor, said Mr. S., 
who have seen more real suffering in one day, 
than what could possibly be produced by the re- 
striction on trade since the passage of the law so 
much complained of. For one, I have seen towns 
and villages wrapped in flames; the country des- 
olated ; helpless women and children turned out 
of their houses by the near approach of a cruel 
and vindictive enemy—and fleeing for their lives, 
destitute of every comfort; men slaughtered in 
defence of their natural rights, property, and fam- 
ilies; and yet, we are to believe, that a partial 
privation of a few of the luxuries of life, is more 
ruinous aud destructive than all the calamities 
of war. The whole blame which our situation 
produces is thrown on our Government, while 
all the injuries which we have sustained from 
foreign nations, are covered under.a mass of pre- 
judice against the Administration. The injustice 
of one of one of the belligerents is either wholly 
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overlooked, or palliated, while every supposed 
error of our-Government is exaggerated. The 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. QARDENIER,) 
calls for a free trade. “ Give to us,” said he, “a 
right to the ocean.” Why does he demand of 
this House a free commerce? Let him turn to 
the orders and decrees, and see whether it can be 
obtained. But, these destructive measures of the 
dbelligerents are considered by some members as 
mere trifles—innocent things—growing out of 
mere necessity. However innocent and harmless 
some gentlemen may consider these orders and 
decrees, the belligerents consider them as very 
ruinous to neutral commerce. Mr. 8. referred to 
the letter from Champagny to Mr. Armstrong, 
and read a paragraph from the letter of Mr. Er- 
skine to Mr. Madison, of the 12th March, 1807, 
in the following words: “But, though this right 
‘of retaliation would unquestionably accrue to 
t His Majesty, yet His Majesty is unwilling, ex- 
‘cept in the last extremity, to have recourse to 
t measures which must prove so distressing to all 
‘mations not engaged in the war with France.” 

Mr. S. lamented that members of Congress, to 
whom were confided the best and dearest interests 
of the country, were found palliating the imposi- 
tions of foreign Powers, that they might thereby 
inflict the deeper wounds on their own Govern- 
ment.. Restore, said the gentleman from New 
York, the confidence of the people in their Gov- 
ernment. Mr. S. despaired of so desirable an ob- 
ject.ever being accomplished whilst there were 
in the national councils men leagued with the 
British Cabinet, and hireling printers laboring 
with all their might to detach the people from 
the Government. This, sir, is no new thing, said 
he... Look back for more than seven years and 
you will find a systematic opposition against the 
Administration. With them, nothing is right; 
everything is wrong; every act of consequence 
has been denounced ; great pains taken in various 
parts of the Union to stir up the people to opposi- 
tion; the laws represented as unconstitutional, 
crael, and oppressive, 

. The same gentleman from New York, now de- 
clares against war, and paints its horrors in the 
most glowing colors. I also, said Mr. S., depre- 
cate war. Let not him that putteth on the har- 
ness boast, but him that taketh it off. It is not 
long since that gentleman told this House and 
the nation, “that‘the salvation of this country 
depended on war”—“ Ally yourself with England 
and declare war against France.” Sir, for one, 
I differ with that gentleman, Ally yourself with 
either of these Powers and on the day you sign 
such alliance, you sign the death-warrant of the 
liberties of this country. It would be infinitely 
better to fight these Powers single handed than to 
be allied with either; because when you had 
fought by yourself, you may negotiate by your- 
self and make peace without asking leave of your 
ally. What has become, asked Mr. S., of all 
those nations who have allied themselves with 
Great Britain, or been subsidized by her? British 
gold has corrupted and ruined almost all the na- 
tions of Europe. She has destroyed their com- 


meee and France has deprived. them of their 
iberty. , 

The gentleman from New York regretted that 
hard words should have been used by: the ma- 
jority, calculated to wound the feelings of the 
minority. Can the gentleman imagine that the 
majority have no feelings—the Government no | 
sensibility? Who first began to use hard words 
and opprobrious language, but the minority?- Let 
me,said Mr. S., remind those gentlemen of an 
old adage—let those who live in glass houses be- 
ware how they throw stones. In order to. relieve 
this country from its present embarrassments, we: 
are called upon to retrace our steps, to turn batk 
to the policy of a former administration, and undo . 
all we have done. Sir, should the gentleman 
himself take a suber review of the measures pur- 
sued and the cruel and unjust policy adopted in. 
those happy days of whicn he speaks, the recol- 
lection of the actual situation of our country 
might cause a blush—but I forbear to pursue so 
disagreeable a subject. It was said that. there. 
ought to be more time given in order to favor 
nogotiation. If it was probable that by that day 
they could be effected by negotiation, it would be 
best to take the most distant day; but I believe 
there is but little prospect at present of our differ- 
ences being settled by treaty. Be that as it may, 
as soon as you pass the resolution now on your 
table, the embargo laws will cease to have any 
effect on foreign nations, and will only operate to 
the injury of our citizens. Ifthe embargo laws 
are to be repealed, so as to take effect either in 
March or June, the earliest day will be the best. 
Tt will afford sufficient time to the honest: and 
virtuous citizen, who has obeyed your laws, to: be 
ready to take advantage of foreign markets. as 
soon as the man whose cupidity has induced him 
to prepare to violate every sacred obligation. 
which he owes to society. : 

Mr. S. said that under existing circumstances 
he had but very little hope or expectation that. 
much advantage would be derived from com- 
merce, and he feared some men might be base 
enough to pay tribute, or sail undef British 
license. Perhaps, sir, said he, I maybe too much. 
prejudiced against such license and protection, 
owing to what took place, somewhat of a similar 
nature, during the Revolutionary war with Great 
Britain. Was there an instance of a man who 
went voluntarily into the enemies’ lines and took 
his Majesty’s protection, who has not proved an 
injury to his country? The man who, for the 
sake of gain, would pay tribute to a foreign Gov- 
ernment, ought forever to lose thé protection of 
his own. 

He thought it his duty. to make. these observa- 
tions in vindication of his own conduct in voting 
for the embargo law, and also in support of the 
Government, against which the tongue of cal- 
umny had been so long aimed. If these laws 
are repealed, he hoped and trusted that others 
would be substituted in their stead better calcula- 
ted to maintain the independence of the United 
States. 

With respect to a resort to war as a remedy fox 
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the evils experienced at. present, Mr. S. would 
only observe that war was in itself so great an 
evil that the United States had wisely considered 
peace and an. honest neutrality as the best foun- 
dation of their general policy. It was not for. 
him to say, under what degree of aggravated in- 
juries and sufferings, a departure from such policy 
would become a duty. The most pacific nation 
on earth might find itself compelled to exchange 
for the ‘calamities of war, the greater distresses 
of longer forbearance. Should imperious cir- 

` cümstances require the United States to enter 
into war to defend and maintain their liberties, 
Mr. S. pledged his life that his fellow-citizens of 
New Jersey would cheerfully rally round the 
standard of their Government, and, as in 1776, 
rather see their hills and their plains smoking 
with the blood of her sons, than tamely submit to 
the dictates.of France, or degradingly pay tribute 
to England. 

Mr. Upuamsaid afew words expressive of aston- 
ishment that the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Sournarp) should have taken exception at 
the statement of facts made by his colleague (Mr. 
TALLMADGE) in relation to the execution of the 
embargo laws, and the impression which they 
produced in some parts of the country. So far 
from producing irritation in the House, Mr. U. 

conceived itto be the bounden duty of every man 
who knew of such facts to state them to the 
House. He was surprised that gentlemen should 
object to hearing facts. . 

Mr. DureLu said, although in forming an opin- 
ion upon the subject more immediately under dis- 
cussion, it may not be necessary to go over the 
whole field of argument, in relation to the great 
questions of war or embargo, yet there is such a 
connexion between these subjects and the ques- 
tion of filling the blank in the resolution upon 
your table, that I must beg the indulgence of the 
Committee while I enter into such a view of the 
case as seems to. be necessary, in order to under- 
stand the precise point of the question before us. 
: The resolution upon your table proposes a re- 
peal of the embargo, and hostilities against Great 
Britain and Fance. There appears to be a strong 
sentiment in favor of the first proposition, viz: a 
repeal of the embargo. And if the sentiment in 
favor of war is not so strong, it is not for the want 
of provocation—this, God knows, we have in 
abundance—but because war would be putting 
too much at hazard, and at best, would be assum- 
ing a new and positive evil, for no better reason 
than to get rid of an old one, although of a nega- 
tive and very doubtful quality. To exchange 
the embargo for war would (to indulge in the 
homely style of our forefathers) be but stepping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. However, 
sir, if war is to be substituted for the embargo, 
and is to begin where that ends, then in filling 
the blank upon your table, the question, instead 
of being, when shall the embargo be raised? 
should be, when shall hostilities be commenced ? 
The former, considered singly, and unconnected 
with the latter, would be of very litle moment— 
in settling it we should merely take into view the 


convenience of our merchants in the several sea- 
ports in the Union; but in considering the latter 
we should exclusively calculate upon the con- 
venience of the State. The precise time for re- 
moving the embargo, in this case, is merged in 
that when it would be most proper to commence 
hostilities. The one may be done at almost any 
time without much hazard, but the other requires 
great deliberation, and should not be adventured 
upon too precipitately—surely not till we are pre- 
pared for it. If then war must begin where em- 
bargo ends, the question is not when shall em- 
bargo end, but, when shall war begin. 

There are two reasons why war should be post- 
poned to the longest day that has been mentioned; 
first that we might be the better prepared to meet 
it; and secondly, to give us further chance for 
negotiation. 

Sir, we propose commencing hostilities against 
two of the most warlike and powerful nations the 
world has ever witnessed in arms. With no less 
than the master of the continent of Europe, and 
the mistress of the ocean. And are we prepared 
to meet the shock? ITamawareit may be said— 
indeed, it already has been said—that a war with 
France would be merely nominal. But, are your 
strong points fortified in a manner to resist the 
attacks, even of Britain, from the side of the 
ocean, with her thousand ships of war? Or are 
you exposed, from Maine to Georgia, not only to 
the thunder of her ships-of-the-line, but, even to 
the pitiless peltings of her vile picaroons ? 

Again. It is understood, sir, that despatches 
from your Government are on the point of sailing 
for your Ministers at Paris and London. It is 
also rumored, that a further attempt at adjust- 
ment is to be tried, by a new offer to negotiate; 
and, for my part, I have no objection to this ulti- 
matum of experiment, this last appeal to interest, 
(for reason and justice are quite out of the ques- 
tion,) before there isan appeal to the sword. I 
should have said, “ultima ratio regum,” for that, 
I think, sir, is the courtly phrase with politicians; 
and, although the success of this new overture 
will, probably, depend upon the mere chances of 
the war upon the Continent, yet, I am willing that 
the last chapter of accidents should be turned over 
leaf by leaf, so long as there is the chance of an 
issue in our favor. Thus much, I have thought 
it my duty to say, in favor of putting far away 
theevil day. But, if war is to commence so early 
as June, I must confess there are very strong rea- 
sons why it should begin at an earlier period. 

Any measure we may adopt which will carry 
with ita repeal of the embargo, would, in a very 
great degree, relieve the public anxiety. The 
people have so long complained of restrictions 
imposed by the embargo, that, like one laboring 
under the hysterics, from an imaginary, they 
have fallen into a real disorder; from. which, 
nothing will restore them but an entirely new 
course of regimen. And, whenever this new 
course should be administered, the body politic 
has so long labored under this disease that it 
would cheerfuliy submit to any other course the 
Government may choose to prescribe. I do not, 
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myself, consider this as a very overwhelming ar- 
gument, yet, when we reflect that ours is peculi- 
arly a Government of the people, made by them- 
selves, and for their sole use and benefit, and that 
we, their Representatives, have been selected by 
them to execute their will, it cannot be considered 
as a very weak one. On the whole, it appears to 
me that the very caprices of the people must 
sometimes be gratified, even at the expense of 
their interest. They appear very solicitous to 
barter away the embargo for something else, and, 
for one, I am for gratifying them, even if this 
something else were to be an immediate declara- 
tion of war. 

Again sir, if you go to war, your object, at least 
in part, is, indemnity for the past; and where is 
this to be found? Not entirely upon. the ocean. 
It is true, you will harass and cut up the enemies’ 
commerce; but, as this is to be done chiefly by 
privateers, the- booty acquired will not belong to 
the Government, but to private individuals, whose 
valor has wrested it from the foe: This indem- 
nity, then, must be sought, not upon the ocean, 
but upon the plains of Quebec, and. at Halifax; 
in Canada, and. Nova Scotia; in the fisheries of 
Newfoundland, and the rich soil and extensive 
forests bordering upon the lakes; and the St. 
Lawrence, whose ample waters are destined, one 


day, to waft the fruits of American enterprise and | 


industry, from their very sources, to the ocean. 
If, then, Canada is to be attacked, your operations 
ought not to be delayed till June, because this 
would be giving the enemy time to fortify and 
intrench himself, as well as to receive reinforce- 
ments from Europe. The plan, sir, should be 
no sooner conceived. than the blow should be 
struck, if you intend. to ‘conquer; but, if you 
intend to be foiled, and put to an unnecessary 
expense and delay, then take care to notify the 
world of your intentions; but be sure not to cóm- 
mence your operations till June, that the enemy 
may be on his guard. 

Again, to delay hostilities till June, would pro- 
tract the ‘war at least a year, because it would 
then be too late to collect your army, march to 
Canada, make the necessary dispositions, conquer 
and garrison the country, and bring back the resi- 
due of your troops before the commencement of 
the inclement season.” In this case you would be 
obliged to winter in the country, which, already 
desolated by the scourge of .war, could afford you 
but very scanty supplies; and, if unsuccessful in 
the onset, you must either return to the States 
without effecting anything, or winterin the coun- 
try, in the face of the enemy, under every disad- 
vantage, both of shelter and climate. 

On the whole, sir, if we must have war, be- 
tween. this and the first of June, and one of its 
objects is the conquest of Canada, it is high time 
we set ourselves about it in good earnest ; ‘and, in 
my opinion, the sooner the better. 

Thus far, in considering this subject, I have 
supposed that war must necessarily and immedi- 
ately follow a removal of the embargo. But, sir, 
there are many, very many, within these walis, 
and who belong to this Committee, who cannot 
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persuade themselves that war must necessarily 
be substituted for embargo. And if.a measure” 
so distressing, even to the victorious, can be hon- 
orably avoided, who is.there in this honorable 
Assembly who will raise his voice in favor of a 
state of things so disastrous, I might say fatal, to 
society as. war? -Here then, Mr. Chairman, a 
very important question presents itself. Can the 
embargo be raised, consistently with the national 
honor and interest, without the hard necessity of 
recurring to war as a substitute? Let us exam- 
ine this question fairly, and with candor, for, of 
all others, it is of the first importance to this - 
nation. ; ; 

In the discussion of this part of the subject, I 
shall be obliged to indulge iù a wider range than 
I at first had intended. In order, sir, to cure a. dis- 
ease, it is often necessary to know its origin and 
causes; combat and subdue the cause, and the 
effect ceases, of course. The first inquiry, then, 
should be, what were the causes which produced 
the embargo? To this question, sir, I answer, 
without the fear of contradiction from any man 5 
the British Orders in Council of November 11, 
1807, and the French decree of November, 1806, 
or rather the practice under it, which began. 
about the time the British Orders first made their 
appearance. I am aware that the British Orders » 
had not been officially notified to the “American. 
Government, at the moment of laying the em- 
bargo; but the substance of them had appeared 
in the newspapers, and were publicly read in this, 
Hall,a day or two before the President’s Mes- 
sage recommending that measure was sent to the. 
House; and although we might not know’ the: 
precise details of those orders.at the time of pass- 
ing the embargo. law, yet we knew enough of 
them. to be satisfied that they were intended to 
fatten the British navy upon the ruin and spoils: 
of American commerce. The orders of Britain 
and. the decrees of France, then, were the true 
causes of laying the embargo; and to-these edicts 
the nation must not, cannot, submit. Sir, we, its 
Representatives, in behalf of the people, have-al-' 
ready pledged ourselves that we will not submit. 
This, then, is an axiom, a first principle, that the 
orders of Britain and the decrees of France can-: 
not, and will not, be acquiesced in. 

The bearing of those edicts, in relation to the 
American commerce, being anticipated by’ the 
embargo, their deleterious effects have hitherto, 
in a great measure, been prevented. Our object, 
then, in selecting a substitute should be, to adopt 
such measures as will meet them full in the face, 
and thereby prevent them from operating: inju- 


riously in future. -Raise your embargo, and the 


bearing of those edicts upon your commerce must 
be prospective, and if we are.to content ourselves 
for thé. present with security for the future, it will 
be sufficient, if your substitute has a prospective 
bearing too, capable of resisting the orders and 
decrees henceforward, and of preventing them 
from operating injuriously in future. 

War, sir, in order to be justifiable, is always 
retrospective as well as prospective in its objects $ 
it seeks indemnity for the past, as well as security 
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us, for a2 moment, examine the ground we have 
already taken in relation to the orders and de- 
crees, 

In pursuance of a law of the last Congress, the 
President of the United States did, some time in 
the month of June, propose to the British Cabi- 
net to suspend the embargo, as to them, on con- 
dition that the Orders in Council should be re- 
scinded as tous. This proposition did not con- 
‘sider indemnity for the numerous injuries we have 
received at the hands of the British nation, asa 
sine gua non to a repeal of the embargo ; but, on 
thecontrary, it wasa consent, on our part, to waive 
all considerations of indemnity for the past, until 
a season-more propitious for negotiation should 

resent. itself, and to. content ourselves with a 
are removal of the Orders in Council, as a pledge 
both of security for the future, and indemnity for 
the past. 


-On this point, then, the Government seems to ' 


be committed, for its language has been, give us 
a, pledge of security for the future, and we con- 
sent to waive indemnity for the past until a more 
favorable and propitious moment for negotiation. 
As this friendly proposition was rejected by the 
British Cabinet, l acknowledge we are under no 
obligation to it to pursue a course which would 
have the same result of that proposal, had it been 
acceded to by Great Britain ; yet, if that propo- 
sition was~ wise, and we can attain the end pro- 
posed. by-it, without recurring to the dreadful 
calamities of war, it is unquestionably our interest 
and our duty to do so. 

The grand consideration, then, is to find a sub- 
stitute for the embargo, which will meet the fu- 
ture operations of the orders and decrees full in 
the face, and will either secure us against their 
effects, or.reduce the belligerents to the necessity 
of becoming aggressors anew. Such a course 
must assuredly be preferable to direct hostilities, 
because it would give you a chance of avoiding 
hostilities altogether; and because, if hostilities 
must follow, you will throw upon your enemy 
the odium of being the aggressor. Sir, I would 
not be understood as insinuating that Great Brit- 
ain and France are not already the aggressors, 
but-I am looking forward to a state of things sub- 
sequent toa repeal of the embargo. If, then, we 
are. willing to postpone a consideration of the 
past to a season better adapted toa friendly dis- 
cussion of the points in difference, and to regu- 
late ‘their. conduct solely with a view to the fu- 
ture, then, I say, if we should be so unfortunate as 
to come again into collision with the belligerents, 
it..will be all-important to us, that we should 
throw, opon them the odium of aggression. -It is 


to this source alone we.are to look for that spirit 


| fully. 


of union and manly resentment necessary to carry 
a Government like ours through a war success- 
It has been said, on a former occasion, that 
Kings go to war to gratify a favorite, or a mis- 
tress. This, thank God, is not the case with Re- 
publicans, who have no favorites but their coun- 
try, nor mistresses but the laws. Republicans 
are rarely so intemperate as “to seek a quarrelin 
the cannon’s mouth.” They never go to war 
until the general sentiment, roused by some fla- 
grant act of injustice against the State, demands 
it; and even then, if their resentment be suffered 
a little to cool, there is. no way of bringing the 
public pulse back again to a war pitch but by new 
aggressions from the side of the enemy. eall 
know we have ample cause of war with Great 
Britain; and there was a time when the people 
of the United States, would, to a man, have dared: 
every danger to meet it; but their resentments 
have been suffered to cool, and instead of making 
it a point of honor, they now consider it as a mat- 
ter of deliberate calculation. If we have war, we 
all wish that war to be successful; but, in order 
to be successful, we must be united, and we shall 
not be united until we have received new indig- 
nities. But, it will be asked, What is this new 
course, this grand specifie? I answer, to arm 
against the illegal and obnoxious orders and de- 
crees of the belligerents.: But, say gentlemen, 
will you arm against the British navy? Sir, I 
would arm against her tyrannical orders (not 

against her.navy) for the. purpose of bringing the 

subject fairly at issue. The project of armine 

against France no one will treat as chimerical; 
all sides of the House, and especially our friends 
in the opposition, suppose we are a full match for 
her upon the ocean. France, then, we may lay 
quite out of the reckoning. Thus, having hap- 
pily got rid of France, we have only to contend 
with the navy of Britain; and how is this to be 
done? Sir, I have already observed that the 
object was not to fight the British navy, but to 
oppose the Orders in Council, and in such way 

as to bring their bearing upon our commerce fair- 
ly atissue. Tet, then, your merchants arm in 
their own defence, and if they are suffered to pro- 
ceed without molestation, (and verily, sir, I am 
almost ready to persuade myself they would be,) 
well; but, if they are captured and condemned, 
then we are at war; and, England being again 
the aggressor, the war will be popular. Hither 
alternative would be preferable to the present 
state of things, and there could be no possibility 
of avoiding both of them. One or the other must 
be our condition immediately upon a removal of 
the embargo. 

If, sir, I could persuade gentlemen to go with 
me in the belief that a state of things suchas I 
have described would immediately follow remo- 
val of the embargo, no considerations. could in- 
duce me to suppose they would hesitate. for.a 
moment to adopt the system Lhave proposed. A 
fear of having. the reputation of abandoning a 
measure which had been unsuccessful could bave 
no weight with the good sense and patriotism of 
this honorable body, if such an aspersion should 
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be-attempted; but as therecould beno possibility 
of succeeding in the attempt, there can be no 
reason for alarm from that quarter. Let us ex- 
amine this part of the subjecta little more mi- 
nutely, that we may not mistake its conse- 
quences. 
If your merchants go out armed, and suffered 
to proceed to their ports of destination without 
being molested, we shall be perfectly secure both 
in point of interest and practical reputation, also ; 
for who, in this case, would have the presumption 
to say, the embargo was not the cause of this se- 
curity ? Had not the embargo been laid, the edicts 
in question would not have been enforced, and 
your commerce would have been swept away. 
One hundred millions would have been sacrificed 
to glut the avarice of Britain or France. The 
embargo, then, will have saved this immense 
property to its rightful owners, and have given 
it a permanent security. But, sir, if your proper- 
ty should be arrested.and- condemned, what better 
evidence could you have of the importance of the 
embargo?.. This: state of things would clearly 
demonstrate that-it had not only saved your prop- 
erty from the devouring grasp of the belligerents, 
but had also hitherto preserved you from war. 
This state of things would also confute the argu- 
ments of our opponents, who have contended that 
there was no sort of danger in resuming the nav- 
igation of the high seas. All their logic upon 
this subject would be overthrown in an instant. 
The people would be satisfied that the Govern- 
ment was correct, and that themselves had been 
led into.an error by the clamor of demagogues, 
and the sophistry of such as make a point of rail- 
ing at every act of your Government. And what 
is:more, sir, the spirit of: impatience, too: often 
manifested against the necessary. restraints of the 
law, would give way to a. just and fiery indigna- 
‘tion against. those freebooters who again had 
dared to rob you upon the common highway of 
nations. 
` Sir, we have been told by a gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. BURWELL, Y that the embargo being 
ameasure of precaution, by letting out your mer- 
chants before you are prepared to protect them 
by war, would be-counteracting the principle you 
had assumed.. This opposition must have been 
predicated on the idea that the property over 
which the precaution had been exercised, belongs 
tothe State. Indeed, it belongs to the nation, or 
rather- to the individuals who: compose it, and, in 
this point.of view alone, has the:-Government.a 
right, under the Constitution, to exercise this sort 
of protection over it; but even: this. ceases -the 
moment the property isin safety. The Govern- 
ment, then, has done its duty; likea faithful mon- 
itor it has given the warning, after which the 
individual should be left to manage his own 
property agreeable to his own diseretion, unless 
weighty reasons of State should induce-the Gov- 
ernment to control him. So that,asa precaution 
operating solely with a view of securing the prop- 
erty.of individuals from sudden danger, the Gov- 
erament has nothing farther to do with it. Again, 
the same gentleman has told us, if you will raise 


the embargo, you would have war inless than six. 
weeks. This, sir, would be bringing the thing to: 
a point; it would unite the nation, and is-precise- 
ly what we want.. : Mors 

These remarks, sir, have appeared to me- to’ beé: 
pertinent to the subject before us.. If, therefore; 
the principle of arming-is to be adopted in filling 
the blank upon your table, we need not at all: be 
governed bya consideration of war. All, then, 
that is necessary, is to. consult the general conve- 
nience-of our mercantile brethren. It will bere- 
collected that some of our principal seaports are, 
at-this moment, embargoed by the frost ; such as: 
Philadelphia, Baltimore; and Alexandria; and 
will probably remain.so until thefirst of March. 
It would be-unfair, then, to raise the embargo at: 
a moment when the merchants of those cities 
could not find their way to: the-ocean. And, in-: 
deed, were it otherwise, some little time should: 
be-allowed in order that-the citizens from oie: 
extremity of the Union to the other, might have: 
an equal opportunity of finding a good market. 

On the whole, I am of opinion that the fourth 
of March will be as generally accommodating as: 
any other period that has been mentioned, and 
shall therefore vote for filling the blank with that 
day. 

Mr. Guotsown said, he considered the time at 
which the change of measures should take place 
to be equally important with the resolution itself. 
Not one month ago, said he, the House voted by 
a very audible and distinct majority that the em- 
bargo should be enforced and carried into effect, 
as the best policy to relieve the nation from the 
difficulties under which it labors... I-have, ‘there- 
fore, felt a degree of surprise at hearing. gentle-: 
men who voted. in the affirmative then, advocat- 
ing: now a sudden: departure from the measure. 
Is not.the consistency and ‘dignity of the House 
involved'in filling up.the blank? Will the House 
of Representatives.act like a parcel of school-boys?: 
Determined to enforce the law, and then, without: 
the happening of any circumstances to inducea 
change, suddenly depart from. the measure they: 
determine to enforce! Unless I was very much: 
deceived, I heard all the: friends of the present: 
policy declare that their object was, that the: meas- 
ure should receive:a fair experiment. If not,:for: 
what reason: was the act for enforcing the em- 
bargo passed? For passing that act,. Congress: 
have been censured. - The Federalists throughout 
the Union-have denounced.us:for giving to.cus- 
tom-houses so much of what they call Legislative. 
discretion. Í ask them, again and'again,; was all 
this for nothing? Ifit is to be abdicated the fif- 
teenth of this month, 1 do protest that the pas~ 
sageof the supplementary. embargo law wasa rash, 
hasty, and inconsiderate deed, unworthy of this 
Assembly. Whilst it-was the opinion of most of 
the friends-of the present system, and mine, dis~ 
tinctly expressed on a former occasion, that the 
embargo should have a fair trial; that it should 
be carried into execution, and that, for that pur- 
pose, the President should possess all the energies 
of the State; I wish it to be understood that I was 
not in favor of a protracted embargo, after the 
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“period should have arrived which would prove it 

to.be inefficient, or-aftet an‘act of even half jus- 
tice tous. Let.me ask, then, whether the first of 
Juneis more than-a reasonable period? Will gen- 
tlemen say:that five months’ embargo (for, till the 
first of January it was little more than nominal, 
being ‘daily:violated) is more than a reasonable 
experimé ‘Lhumbly conceive not. - A law has 
lately:been-passed requiring the. National Coun- 
cilsto’assemble on the fourth Monday in May. 
Now, upon a change of policy, (for ät appears’ to 
be-contemplated that we should have ‘war of some 
kinds, when a transition is made from a calm and 
pacific to a warlike attitude,) it will very possi- 
bly produce some convulsion that will render it 
necessary that Congress should be here. For 
what should Congress convene here, but to take 
advantage of circumstances as they may arise? 
Iwant not Congress to be here, if we are to take war 
onor before the fourth day of March. But, being 
in session, and a change of policy not taking place 
till after they meet, they will have it in their power 
to take advantage of any change in our relations. 
Another circumstance operates on my mind: If, 
as is generally expected, war must ensue a repeal 
of the embargo, lask gentlemen whether we are 
at this time prepared for war? And I will refer 
the House to arguments already advanced on this 
subject. Have we an army already prepared ? 
Would.you expect to conduct a war with militia 2 
On. the contrary, are you certain that the militia 
are‘ constitutionally: qualified to embark in that 
kind of war in which we should, in all probabil- 
ity, be involved ? It is a serious 
whether the militia can be carried without the 
limits of the United States, There is another rea- 
son which weighs powerfully with me: it isa 
respect for the character of the Government itself. 
Your law has been wantonly and traitorously set 
atdefiance. The hardy arm of rebellion has been 
raised against you. Amidst the feuds-of the Kast, 
the law has been silent.. I would sooner see the 
country spill its best blood, than I would yield to 
turbulence and faction the dominion of the law, 
and, with it, the very existence of your Govern- 
ment, : Although my-own constituents suffer as 
rouch as-any other, they wait patiently under.the 
laws which they partake in forming. 

What an example will it be for future times, 
if an inconsiderable portion of your citizens are 
permitted to rise in’ opposition to the laws which 
are fairly and constitutionally enacted ? If mea- 
sures the most important be put at defiance by 

» factious individuals, goaded on by avarice or worse 
passions, your Constitution is not worth having. 
{have already remarked that I consider it neces- 
sary, for the sake of consistency, putting aside 
motives of policy, that the embargo should be 
protracted at least till Jone. There is another 
consideration which perhaps is more powerful 
than all. It has been well said on both sides of 

the House that ‘ours is a peaceable nation; that 

“for it we would sacrifice any other considerations, 
than: those of. national honor. I hope the time 
never willarrive when-we-sacrifice national char- 
acter: for peace: = Although ‘the Governments 
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which have injured us have manifested little dis- 
position to do us justice, I am willing, nay, lam 
anxious, whatever may be said of the cup of hu- 
miliation or of paper wars, to have another chance 
for the renewal of intercourse. 3 
I have understood from the public prints that. 
Government vessels are about to leave this coun- 
try for France and Great Britain. If these na- 
tions are apprized that we are determined beyond 
a particular period no longer to endure their ag- 
gression’ against us, that our forbearance will 
speedily have an-end, they may give to the dif- 
ferences between us a more attentive considera- 
tion. Perhaps each may think it better to do us 
justice than that we shall be added to the list of 
their enemies. I attempt, not to say, sir, that E- 


| have any confidence that such will be the case ; 


but as there is at least a hope of it, I am willing 
to protract this measure till the first of June, that, 
ifa disposition to friendly accommodation exists, 
we may avail ourselves of it. I suppose none of 
us would have an objection to peace with Great 
Britain, although I view heras our grand, natural 
and determined enemy—if she will respect our 
neutrality, there is not much doubt as to the 
other nation; it will be their interest to do so. 
Sir, I have heard many arguments advanced 
at different times by a gentleman from New York, 
at which I have been astonished, particularly at 
his apologizing for those who violate our laws. 
He was told in debate that they could not consent 


‘to the present measure ; that they could not en- 


dure it; that it could not be expected of them, 
When we hear language like this in this Hall, we 
are no longer astonished at circumstances which 
bave occurred. Shall it be told to any portion of 
the people of the United States from this Hall, 
that the people will not consent to a law; that 
they will not endure it, and that it cannot be ex- 
pected of them? If they cannot consent, I see no 
other. inference but they may rebel. And is it 
nota doctrine which should be advocated by every 
one friendly to the Constitution, that every por- 
tion of the people ought to acquiesce in those rules’ 
of conduct in the enactment of which they have 
themselves participated? I should be very glad 
that gentlemen who hold and openly avow such 
doctrines, would reconsider their observations,and 
if compatible with their ideas of propriety would 
hereafter abstain from such excitements. Upon. 
a calm and dispassionate review of such expres- 
sions, gentlemen must, and I am sure will feel 
sensible of their mischievous tendency, and I hope 
will cheerfully revoke them. But the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Dana) has introduced the 
example of Virginia as standing out in opposition 
to the sedition act. Sir, there never wasa- more 
splendid and memorable triumph of law over 
public feeling than in the trial of Callender. 
There, where every one around the court execra- 
ted the law, we saw its authority supported. The 
statute said that- what was published was illegal 
and seditious, and the judge declared: the law to 
be Constitutional. What did the people of Vir- 
ginia do? They saw one of their citizens go into 
a dungeon by virtue of anact which they deemed 
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to be oppressive and contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution. They disdained to oppose the ex- 
ecution of a law Constitutionally passed, and de- 
clared by the judicial authority to be Constitu- 
tional. l 

When the vote was taken upon the resolution 
of the Committee of Exterior Relations which 
Said that we could not consistently with our na- 
tional dignity submit to the edicts of the bellig- } 
erents, and the gentleman from New York an- | 
.swered in the negative, I thought he believed it 
to be a truism, but because it was an abstract pro- 
position voted against it. Now I know not what 
to think, because he has admonished the House, 
if the embargo be repealed, not to bring on greater 
grievances. If we are to repeal the embargo and 
not to take any stronger measure, I beg of that 
honorable gentleman to point out what we are to 
do? If we take off the embargo and oppose noth- 
ing between us and taxation, we are to submit; 
and.this doctrine tends to the most unequivocal 
and unconditional submission ; and so far as gen- 
-tlemen contend for the repeal of the embargo un- 
` conditionally, and the adoption of no other mea- 
sure, do we hear downright and base submission 
advocated on this floor. Ido not say that gen- 
tlemen mean to submit; but to me it is as clear 
as day, that the doctrine leads to a downright 
submission. : 

When the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. Van 
Dyxe) entered intoa prolix review of the conduct 
of the Executive for the last five years, I did ex- 
pect that the Chairman would havecalled him to 
order; but such a latitude has been throughout 
the session tolerated in discussion, that in future 
Ishall scarcely expect any gentleman on any sub- 
ject.to be called to order, Sir, it would only re- 
quire a very concise examination of the: gentle- 
man’s doctrine to demonstrate most clearly that 
to admit his conclusions he must admit premises 
to which the people of the United States will 
never consent. You must in fact admit the Bri- 
tish doctrines of impressments itself. He says 
that in January, 1804, the project of a treaty was 
transmitted from the Department of State to the 
Commissioner of the United States in London; 
that, although it was known to the American 
Government, that the principle of impressment 
would never be abandoned, yet. subsequently, in | 
-1807, the same concession from Great Britain was 
insisted on as a sine qua non in negotiation. Now, 
sir, the gentleman and Tare at issue as to the 
principle. If we had nota right at any time to 
deny the principle that Great Britain may impress 
American, seamen when she pleases, the gentle- 
man may be correct. [Mr. Van Dyke said he 
had spoken only of the impressment of British 
seamen.| Mr. G. observed, that as he conceived 
this subject to have no relation to the question 
before the House, he would not persist-in the dis- 
cussion of it; but that, take it as the gentleman 
-pleased, his argument was founded altogether on 
the surrender on our-part of the right of impress- 
ment to Great Britain. A right which the Amer- 
ican people will never recognise. 

Mr. Dana rose with a view that his vote might 


not be misunderstood, that he might not be sup- 
posed in voting for repealing the embargo on the 
first part of the proposition, to. pledge himselfas 
to any other measure. The only pledge for him, 
then, to give as a member of the House, was:the 
fact, that a-public trust was committed to him by 
freemen; and in executing the trust according to 
his best judgment, his mind should be left free as 
the air, with: respect to any ulterior question. 
This however he was ready to say—if the alter- 
natives presented to the House were to be only 
those stated in the report of the Committee of 
Foreign Relations—national occlusion, ornational 


submission, or national war with the belligerent 


world, he was for neither of them. 
for him then, to say, that he 
of those propositions. ; , ; 

With respect to.the general idea of: going to 
war, I have had some doubts at least whether we : 
should goto war very soon with France and Great 
Britain; for if it be difficult to fight one of those . 
Powers, it must be peculiarly difficult. to: fight 
them both. Before we go to war, I have been of 
opinion that those charged with the affairs.of the 
nation, or at least some of the leaders, must make 
one discovery. Itis this—before we go: to war 
we should be prepared for it. To go to war be- 
fore being prepared for it would not become us as 
officers of the public, although an ardor of zeal 
even without. preparation might be well enough 
for mere recruits. Before going to war, a num- 
ber of things might be convenient for waging it 
to advantage; such asa military chest, because. it 
is necessary to have some money, as well for the 
pay of troops as for various other expenditures, 
known to be requisite for -the advantageous con- 
ductofa war. Men,too, may be wanted. In case 
of undertaking an expedition to Halifax, I have 
thought that it might be proper to consider-whe- 
ther we should. go..by land or by water. If by 
water, [ have rather supposed that we should not 
go in gunboats. If by land, I have been disposed 
to consider the distance, and to estimate how 
many leagues of forest inthe province of New 
Brunswick would intervene; which have not been 
traversed by any considerable body of men, or in 
which a horse-track or foot-path could scarcely 
be found. ws Cece D ; : 

In travelling with an army, it might be proper 
to consider how long a time it would require to 
make a road through such a forest, and whether 
it was not probable that all the men who might 
be employed in cutting it would be cut to pieces 
before they could cut through the road. Baggage, 
and. some provisions, too, must be transported 3 
for, really, soldiers are-such.beings that they can- 
not live without eating... And-I have been dis- 
posed to inquire, incase of undertaking to march 
through that provincea military force, with bag- 
gage, provisions, military stores, wagons, field ar- 
tillery,and battering. cannon, what length of time 
would be requisite for an army of the best spirit, 
under commanders of the greatest talents, to ae- 
complish it? Canada has also been mentioned ; 
but the season for striking a blow there has cer- 
tainly passed away during the embargo. The 


It was enough 
did not agree. to either 
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-spirit of hostility which existed between the 
Northern parts ofthe nation and: Canada is di- 
tminished. The boundary line is imaginary, passed 
daily by those who: arë in ‘the habit.of perform- 
‘ing offices of friendship towards each other, or of 
transacting business; and thus the spirit of hos- 
‘tility is allayed.: And, however once the inhab- 
dtants of Canada might have wished to be under 
-the:Government of the United States, that wish 
has:ceased. For, however much we may extol 
‘the protection of the embargo, those who a year 
since perhaps were friendly to you, would now 
not accept your protection. For, whilst they pay 
but:small or no taxes there, and enjoy various pri- 
vileges of freemen, they will not take your taxes, 
and receive no privilege with them. If you were 
to go to war now, you would find that the zeal of 
the inhabitants of the United States, as to march- 
ing into Canada, is very much diminished. And, 
sir, when we come to consider the subject, the idea 
of marching to attack a foreign territory is not 
congenial with the habits of this country. How 
‘much would theinvasion of Canadacostyou? You 
would want an operating army of at least 25,000 


well-disciplined*men. Are you ready to appro- | 


priate ten millions of dollars for raising and sup- 
porting troops? . With respect to marching the 
militia into:Canada, you might order them, but 
T do`not: believe they will go, because I do not 
believe that the. militia‘can be constitutionally 
required to.march beyond the frontier. Ido not 
believe that you can: make a law requiring the 
march. For such reasons, among others, I think 
that you will not soon go to war; especially as 
you cannot seriously think of going to war merely 
for the sake of fighting, when there is no pros- 
pect of success. When you talk about going to 
war without any systematic plan, it is to be re- 
garded as merely theroetic. 

© On the’ question of enforcing the statutes of 
-embargo, I shall not enter-into a particular exam- 
ination of the subject; but I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. ‘Guotson,) that if 
there be a rebellion against the laws, you ought 
to- crush it. If you know of ‘the existence of re- 
bellion, put it down, or you are unworthy to hold 
the reins of empire. If you do not put it down, 
cease to call it rebellion. Take either alterna- 
tive.» What has been the doctrine of every Ad- 
ministration? That insurrection should be put 
down, if necessary, by arms. Was it not on the 
‘anniversary of the battle. of Lexington, on the 
19th April, 1808, that the President of the United 
States issued his Proclamation for quelling an in- 
surrection near Lake Champlain? This, to be 
sure, was so small an insurrection or commotion 
that it was not seen by any one on the spot. Con- 
gress was then in session, aud no information on 
“the subject was laid before us. Indeed, I believe 
“the Proclamation’ only states a probability of an 
insurrection.: Now, it has been stated on the floor 
Of Congress that there is rebellion in the land. 
~And here, let me’ask, what was. intended or pre- 
-dieted by advocates of the embargo,as to the effects 
“on-a-foreign. country 2° -Was it not this: that it 
“would produce such effects; relative to some of the 


foreign Powers, as to cause insurrections against 
Government, and thus compel an accession to 
your terms? The policy of your embargo was 
a policy of insurrection. And are you disposed 
to say that the bitter chalice of trouble, which was 
prepared for a foreign Government, is already 
commended to the lips of our own Administra- 
tion? Are they even now drinking the ingredi- 
ents which they had compounded for others ? 

Gentlemen should. in some degree, be cautious 
as to the language which they use on this floor. 
When animadversions are here made upon the 
people for want of patriotism, do such reproaches 
become this House? Can‘the history of the world 
exhibit the example of a free and active people 
bearing so long, and with so much patience, meas- 
ures which affect them so severely—which pro- 
duce so much suffering? And are we so little 
acquainted with human nature, that we expect 
our acts of Government to be enforced by patri- 
otism alone ? 

In a population of six million of whites, are 
there to be none but patriots? More especially 
when many men in the country have but recently 
come into it. Do you expect all the people, with- 
out any exception, to be patriots? Do your Còn- 
stitution and laws suppose this? If so, for what 
cause is the Executive Magistrate authorized -to 
display the sword ? No, sir; they have not been 
weak enough to trust to patriotism alone ; they 
were more wise. Some persons may have felt 
indifference with respect to the policy of embar- 
go; and some from principle, whatever they 
might think of the policy, would abstain from 
violating it. Some may have evaded it with 
impunity, while they were urged by the pressure 
of want on the one hand, and by the hope of pro- 
fit on the other. Have you trusted to patriotism 
altogether? Wherefore, then, have your statutes 
been passed with such rigorous punishments ? 
You might trust to the patriotism of a majority of 
the community; you might trust to the sentiments 
of the great mass of men who are interested in 
maintaining the rights of property, pérson, and 
character. But you may always expect there 
will -be some ‘bad men who will evade or violate 
the laws, although clearly Constitutional; and 


those you should calculate to put down. 


Some questions, however, have arisen in rela- 
tion to this subject, of a very serious and inter- 
esting nature. Perhaps the House might not be 
willing to hear me express all the sentiments 
which are familiar to my own reflection. Per- 
haps, too, my expressions might be liable to mis- 
construction, which, on such a subject, I should 
by no means wish. On one point, however, which 
has reference to the idea of the secession of any 
State from the Union, or a dismemberment of the 
Union, perhaps I ought to say something. All 
this doctrine, for myself, I utterly disclaim. The 
achievement of the independence of the thirteen 
original States, and the establishment of the Con- 
stitution, under which they are united, are con- 
nected with too many precious, too many proud 
recollections, to permita. man easily to think of 
realizing a dismemberment -of the Union so 
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his public trust according to what he believes to 

be the true construction of the rule of duty to 

which he is bound by oath... According to this. 
principle, judges have doubted the coustitutional- 

ity of legislative acts, and have considered them- 

selves not bound to give effect to any legislative 

provision when clearly unconstitutional. 

The elective franchise is of great use as well to 
prevent. the adoption of unconstitutional meas- 
ures, as to guard against the abuse of powers un- 
questionably delegated. by- the Constitution.” If, 
however, unconstitutional acts be adopted, are 
they not acts of usurpation? Such acts, whether 
adopted from patriotic motives, or otherwise, are 
not in pursuance of the trust committed to the 
Government; and the members of independent 
authorities, who are sworn expressly: to support 
the Constitution, are not to be considered as 
sworn to give effect to such measures. When, 
therefore, a deliberative body is called upon to 
act in aid of the statutes not Constitutional, they 
are at liberty to refuse, Thus the judges of courts 
of the United States are considered as.not bound 
to afford any agency or aid toward carrying into 
effect a legislative provision, which is unconsti- 
tutional. ‘The Legislatures of individual States 
are also deliberative bodies. And some acts 
might be required from them for giving complete 
effect to some of the acts of Congress. I will 
cite an example. The act relative to the militia 
could not be carried into its intended effect with- 
out some legislative provisions on the part of the 
State Governments. Such provisions have been 
made, and the act has gone into general opera- 
tion. But if any State Legislature had believed 
the act to be unconstitutional, would it have: been 
their duty to comply with its unconstitutional 
provisions? One State, I think, did omit, for a 
time, to pass any act conformable to that act of 
Congress, although not from doubts about consti- 
tutionalily, but from some other cause. T con: 
sider, therefore, that the State Legislatures, whose 
members are sworn to support the Constitution, 
may refuse assistance, aid, or co-operation, as to 
an act of Congress which they sincerely. believe 
to be unconstitutional. And one step, further, T 
think, may be admitted. They may refuse ‘the 
co-operation of persons holding offices as agents 
under the State; for the agency of such persons 
is the agency of a part of the State itself. 

If we admit all these principles, gentlemen 
need not suppose that they in the least endanger 
the Constitution of the Union; nótin the least, 
sir, But, if measures were pursved tending to 
alienate large portions of the people by giving 
effect to unconstitutional principles, this might 
expose the Union to the hazard of division, or to 
the hazard of. being consolidated by arbitrary 
power into one Government. The Legislatures 
of individual States have motives of policy and 
interest to decide in favor of acts of the General 
Government, ‘because it is a common cause to 
maintain legislative authority. Of consequence, 
when a question is raised by a respectable portion 
of the community as to the constitutionality of 
a statute, it should be regarded ‘as warning the 


achieved and soestablished. Whatever diversity 
- -of opinion, whatever rivalry of States, whatever 
jealousy of State ambition may exist, still one 
Sentiment is to be recollected, and it is one on 
which, when I mention it, I need make no com- 
ment. The distinguished, the illustrious patriot, 
whose memory is cherished in the Northern por- 
tion of this Union, with a veneration next to 
idolatry, was a geotleman of Virginia. Inde- 
pendently-of all those recollections which apply 
strongly to the heart, and which must so interest 
all honorable minds as not to be driven from them 
by any. diversity of political opinion, for, among 
gentlemen, there are some sentiments of honor 
always recollected in relation to each other; in- 
dependently of these, there are considerations so 
strongly applying to what I deem the interest of 
the State from which I am a Representative, 
against a separation of the States, and such ismy 
confidence in the good sense, the strong practical 
intelligence, and the sound principles of my con- 
stituents, that, were every State near it to solicit 
a’separation from the present Union, and desire 
‘the concurrence of Connecticut, supporting it 
with all the talents which those States possess, I 
do believe that, even myself, with my single tal- 
ent, however small, could prevent the acceding to 
the proposition supposed. A reason for this opin- 
ion is, that, from the habit of education together, 
and my knowledge of the consequent uniformity 
of sentiment, I am very confident, on mature re- 
flection, with respect to a subject of this natare, 
the.people of Connecticut would generally adopt 
the same conclusion with myself. And, in saying 
this, sir, I request to be understood as relying not 
‘on ‘any imaginary potency of my talent, but on 
the prevalent power of truth. 
et, sir, be-pleased to recollect that this Gov- 
ernment; according to Constitutional principles, 
is not a consolidated Government. Ihave heard, 
in the course of the present session, an argument 
against the embargo as being a consolidating 
‘measure; and reference was made to the lan- 
guage of a celebrated orator of Virginia, (now 
deceased,) as to the danger of consolidation. 
“Since that time, I have been almost astonished 
at the change produced in my own opinion ; for 
the argument which then seemed to have more of 
eloquence and fertility of mind than of real so- 
lidity, the argument which then seemed but spe- 
cious, has'since appeared to be hardened into so- 
lidity by measures which have been adopted. It 
is well known that this isa Government of lim- 
ited powers; when the members of the Govern- 
ment act without Constitational authority, they 
actas unauthorized individuals. In case of ques- 
tions arising, whether our acts are Constitutional 
or not; some, perhaps, might say that our decision 
should be regarded as infallible. But the Con- 
stitution does not proceed upon the supposition of 
the infallibility of Congress, or upon the supposi- 
‘tion “of Executive infallibility- The questicn, 
yernains, with respect to our acts, whether others 
. may! not rightfully decide as to their constitution- 
ality. “Every member of Government, who is 
sworn to.support the Constitution, has to perform 
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General Government to- review the subject with | necticut, within about three or four years past, 
serious deliberation. 0.00 > seven or eight prosecutions at common law for 
- ; Perhaps gentlemen are not perfectly acquainted | libellous publications, or seditious or slanderous 
with the nature of some proceedings which have | words against either the President or Congress, 
daken place in‘the:Commonwealth of Massachu- | or some portion of the Government of the United 
‘setts, or with the nature of their town meetings. | States. Some of the prosecutions have been at- 
Those primary assemblies of the peopie exhibit) tempted to be carried at common law beyond 
Ahe great force of the principles of free Govern- | anything contained in that-sedition act of which 
ment, ’ They are bodies legally constituted, with | so much has been said. These are facts well 
the power of making local regulations, and of! known. The district attorney of the United 
“imposing taxes upon themselves; they are meet- | States has conducted the prosecutions. To be 
ings convened in strict form of law, as much so | sure, no persons have ever been punished under 
-as when the President. of the United States issues | them, because it always so happened that there 
his Proclamation for a meeting of Congress. ` has been some error in the business, some defect 
“When assembled they proceed to choose a person | of skill or attention in the attempt to bring up the 
to preside in a manner as conformable to law as | question which it was wished to have decided by 
the choice of Speaker of this House; and order | jury. I do not mean to charge the public prose- 
may be maintained there with as absclute cer- cutor with purposely leaving a deficiency in these 
tainty as it is here, for the officer who presides | cases so as to liberate the persons prosecuted. 
may require the assistance of peace officers. In} You may jadge of thenature of the prosecutions, 
those places, their military men assemble; the | when I observe that a judge of the highest court 
men and officers there meet on even floor, and | of law has been prosecuted in the name of the 
deliberate freely. Thus the meetings may exhibit | United States for asupposed libel—a man eminent 
what is resolved upon by the mass of fighting | for his personal worth, professional talents, and 
men. They are assemblies to which the people | literary acquirements. One of our most distin- 
are perfectly accustomed, to which all legally | guished clergymen has been indicted, and ano- 
qualified to vote are admitted, and in which they | ther clerical gentleman has, [ think, been com- 
all may express their sentiments on their common | mitted to prison. Two or three of the editors of 
concerns, They are seen proceeding with much | newspapers have also been indicted. All thése 
_ deliberation and with much caution to judge and | prosecutions have been had in a court of the Uni- 
decide on what they believe to be proper for| ted States. Yet the people had made no noise 
them according to the Constitutional law of the | whatever about them abroad They suppose that 
land... Instead of thinking them scarcely worthy | the influence of the Executive administration of 
-of notice they should rather be regarded with pe-| the United States, however great, was directed 
culiar attention. against that small State; but they have never 
Much has been said as to the example of Vir-| complained to the other States, or asked aid of 
ginia in relation toa trial under the statute of | any other State about the affair. The judges of 
the United States, called the sedition act. That} the court have both been appointed by the pres- 
was a case, sir, in which a statute could not go | ent Administration ; they are, however, of distin- 
into effect but through the medium of a court. | guished professional talents, and I recollect no 
The court gave its aid, pronouncing the act in | reproach cast upon them as to any decision in 
question to be Constitutional. If, however, an | these prosecutions, even by those more opposed to 
act were never to come before the court, and the | them with respect to political opinion. The 
State officers were called upon to execute it, it | Lieutenant Governor of the State has been ar- 
would present a very different case. There was | raigned before the same circuit court. Although 
an insurrection of unauthorized individuals in | it was painful to see the second magistrate of the 
Pennsylvania against a law of the United States | State subjected to such a prosecution, and al- 
which was certainly Constitutional. I recollect though it was felt as an insult upon the State, 
that much.was heard from Virginia about the | yet, for this, no opprobrium was cast on the court. 
trial alluded to. Resolutions and addresses of the | ‘The prosecution was ultimately abandoned—un- 
Virginia Legislature were passed about legisla- | questionably, it could not be sustained where law 
‘tive or judicial-usurpation. and justice were respected. When gentlemen 
Mr. Guouson asked leave to correct Mr. Dana say so much of one prosecution in Virginia un- 
as to facts. The resolutions of the Legislature of | der the sedition act, they are desired to reflect 
Virginia were antecedent to the trial of Cal-} that the small State of Connecticut has borne all 
lender. these prosecutions. It isa State which never has 
Mr. Dana would mention some other trials for | given a President to the United States, and per- 
supposed libels or sedition. There isa case now | haps never will. The prosecution now pending 
coming up to the Supreme Court of the United | at common law for supposed libel or sedition, is 
States. It is the case of a prosecution at com- | suffered to proceed without disturbance. 
mon law for supposed libel, or sedition, or slan- When Mr. Dana had concluded, the. question 
der, instituted before a circuit court of the Uni-| was taken on filling the blank with the first day 
ted States,.conducted by an officer appointed | of June, and negatived—73 1040.. The Commit- 
by the present President of the United States. | tee then rose, without taking any other question, 
There have been. instituted before the circuit | 58 to 56, and had leave to sit again. 
court of the United States in the district of Con-| And on motion the House adjourned. 
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:: The Speaker laid before the House a letter 

from. the Governor ofthe State of Pennsylvania, 

accompanied with such returns as have been trans- 

mitted to him, of the election of members to serve 

., inthis House from the said State, for the term of 
twoyears, commencing the fourth of March next; 
_also, the copy of a proclamation issued by the 
said Governor, relative thereto; which was read, 
and, together with the said returns and proclama- 
tion, ordered to lie. on the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, accompanying his 
report on the petition of William McLaland, re- 

. ferred to him by order of the House, on the thir- 
teenth ultimo; which were read, and ordered to 
be referred to the Committee of Claims. 

The SPEAKER presented to the House a memo- 
rial of sundry citizens of the county of Harrison, 
in the Indiana Territory, praying, for the reasons 
therein set forth, that the ordinance of Congress 
for the government of the. said Territory, passed 
on. the-13th of July, 1787, may be so revised and 

. amended as to vest in the people of that Territory 
the power of electing their delegate in this House, 
for the same term of time, in the same manner, 
cand by the same persons who elect the members 
in the House of Representatives for the Indiana 
Territory.—Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole to whom was committed on the twenty- 
sixth of December last,a bill extending the right 
of suffrage in the Indiana Territory, and for other 

_ purposes. 

: A message from the Senate informed the 
House that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled 
“An act.authorizing the sale and grant of a cer- 
tain quantity of public land to the Chesapeake 
and.Delaware.Canal Company ;” to which they 
‘desire the concurrence of this House. The Sen- 
ate have -passed ‘a resolution for the appointment 
of a committee on their part, jointly, with such 
committee. as may be appointed on the part of 
this House, to. ascertain and report a mode of 
examining the votes for President and Vice Pre- 

_ sident, and of notifying the persons elected of 

their election, and for regulating the time, place, 
and manner of administering the oath of office to 
the President ;”. to which they desire the concur- 
rence of.this. House. : 

“Mr. Van Dyke, after presenting a memorial on 
the subject, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
inquire and report to this House whether it be expedi- 
ent to erect at or near Wilmington, at or near New- 
castle, at or near Port Penn, in the county of Newcas- 
tle, and. at or near Lewis, in the county of Sussex, in 
the State of. Delaware, one or more batteries or fortifi- 
„cations, for the protection of the said towns, and the 
country adjacent. And, in case he be of opinion that 
it-is expedient to erect such batteries or fortifications, 

. that he report. whether any, and what, additional 
appropriations be necessary for the purpose. 


= The resolution was supported by Messrs. Van 
Dyke, Prrxin, and Lyon, on the ground that it 
was only intended to bring the subject before the 


| Department, of War, that it might receive the 
attention of the proper officers; and. opposed :by 
Messrs. Macon, D. R. Wituams, and BLOUNT, 
because it was unusual to act on the subject. of 
fortifications specially, as. the subject had. been 
always considered as a national one—the execu> 
tion of the law on the subject resting solely with 
the Executive officers. The resolution was neg- 
atived—ayes 23.° : ; : a 
THOMAS PAINE’S PETITION. 

Mr. Lyon rose and observed that he had seen 
in a morning paper, that the Committee. of Claims: 
had reported that Thomas Paine should have leave 
to withdraw his petition; and, on éxamination, 
he had found that that. report was ordered to lie 
on the Clerk’s table, without the usual’ order for 
printing the memorial and the accompanying doc- 
uments. I confess, said Mr. L., I was astonished 
at the report. Shall it be said of this nation that 
Thomas Paine, the man to whom this nation is 
indebted for its independence more than toany 
living being; that its Legislature has been memo- 
rialized by this same Thomas Paine, intimating 
that he is in want, and that he is willing to accept 
of pecuniary aid on account of those inestimable 
services rendered the American people, when they 
were growing into a Bition=—hall it be said-of 
this nation that they are as ungrateful to their 
benefactor as the Romans were to their Belisa- 
rius! I did not rise, sir; to express my feelings 
on this subject. I must reserve myself fora more 
proper opportunity, when I shall move, if no other 
gentleman does it, that the report of the Commit= 
tee of Claims be recommitted, with instructions — 
to that committee to report their opinion of what 
the justice and the honor-of the nation requires to 
be done for Thomas Paine. In order. to ‘prepare 
the mind of the House for this-question, I move 
that the report of that committee, together with 
the accompanying documents, be printed. Mo 
tion carried—ayes.58, nays 19. ee Y 

DISBURSEMENT OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Mr. Ranpotpu said, he rose for the purpose of 
making a motion which he had expected and 
wished should have come from some other quar- 
ter; but he said he could not reconcile it to bim- 
self to be wanting in what he conceived to be his 
duty as a member of the House, in the hope that 
that duty would be more zealously performed by 
others, especially when he perceived no prospect 
ofits being, in relation to this particular object, 
performed at all. I believe, sir, said-MroR,, it 
will not be a new thing to you to be told that 
rumor—and something more than rumor, too— 
has gone abroad respecting the application of pub- 
lic moneys. Among the duties—and among the 
rights, too—of this House, there is perhaps none 
so important as the control which it constitution- 
ally possesses over the pubiic purse. To what 
purpose is that control? The mere form of ap- 
propriating public money, unless this House rig- 
orously examine into the application of the money 
thus appropriated ; unless the House examine if 
the amount of appropriation is exceeded. by the 
expenditure ; or if it be misapplied, thatis,if money 
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appropriated for one object. be-expended for ano- 
ther; unless we do'this,sir, our control over the pub- 
_lic purse isa mere name—an empty shadow. Inow 
rise, not only for the purpose of asserting this tight 
on the part-of ‘the House, and exercising what I 
conceive:to-be xy duty to it and to the people 
whom’ I represént, but also for the purpose of vin- 
dicating, inthe only way in which it can be vin- 
dicated; the reputation of the Government under 
whick we live—I mean the Administration. 
Whenever charges are brought against any Ad- 
ministration, the only way in which they can be 
repelled, is by a frank, full, and impartial inquiry 
into the matter constituting those charges. This 
is the only mode in which the bonor of any Ad- 
ministration, ina Government like ours, can be 
vindicated. You must well recollect, sir, that in 
the first session of the sixth Congress of the Uni- 
ted States—a period, sir, to which I delight to 
recur; it gives me pleasure to look back upon it 
as the era of a glorious reformation—an act was 
passed fixing the Military Peace Establishment 
of the United States. The fourth section of this 
act establishes the pay of the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates, I will read it: 


«That the monthly pay of the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates, be as follows, 
to wit: To. the brigadier general, two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, which shall be his full and entire 
compensation, without a right to demand or receive 
‘dny-rations, forage, travelling expenses, or other per- 
quisite or emolument whatever, except such stationery 
as may be requisite for the use of his department,” &c. 


Never, perhaps, sir, were the words of a statute 
more explicit; and no one on this floor knows 
better than yourself why it was made thus expli- 
cit. Itis said, (with what degree of truth remains 
for us now-to invesligate,) that, in the teeth of 
that statute, advances—and to a considerable 
amount beyond the emoluments thus provided by 
law, have been made by the War Department to 
the brigadier general. There is nota single de- 
partment of this Government—not a man in the 
Administration—against whom I would credit a 
charge of this sort with greater diffidence than 
against the Secretary of War; so long have I 
been acquainted with his economy, regularity, 
and strict attention to keep the expenditure of his 
department within the annual appropriation made 
by this House. But this very cireamstance—the 
high reputation of this officer for regularity and 
punctuality, renders his claim to investigation into 
this rumor but the more strong, and unites his 
interest with that of the American people and the 
duty of this House to induce the passage of the 
resolution which I now submit: 


Résolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
whether any advances of money have been made to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, by the Depart- 
„ment of War, contrary to law; and, if any, to what 
“amount.” - 

_ «The resolution was adopted without debate— 

“ayes .25—and Messrs. RANDOLPH, SMILIE, JOHN 
Monreomery, TAYLOR, and Jonson, were ap- 
pointed the committee: i ; 


REPEAL OF THE EMBARGO. 


Mr. D. R. WiıLLrams moved that the House 
again resolve itself into a Committeeof the Whole 
on Mr. Nicnoras’s resolution. 

Mr. Trour moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the subject indefinitely.. [This mo- 
tion was understood to contemplate putting the 
subject completely at rest.] Mr. Trour’s motion 
was negatived—yeas' 26, nays 93, as follows: 


Veas—Willis Alston, jr. David Bard, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, Thomas Blount, William But- 
ler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, 
John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Meshack Franklin, James 
Holland, John G. Jackson, William Kirkpatrick, Na- 
thaniel Macon, John Morrow, John Porter, Benjamin 
Say, Ebenezer Seaver, John Smilie, Richard Stanford, 
John Taylor, George M. Troup, Jesse Wharton, Rob- 
ert Whitehill, David R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 

Naxys—Lemuel J. Alston, Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph 
Barker, John Blake, jr., Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Rob- 
ert Brown, William A. Burwell, Epaphroditus Cham- 
pion, Martin Chittenden, Orchard Cook, John Culpe- 
per, Richard Cutts, John Davenport, jr., Joseph Desha, 
Daniel M. Durell, William Ely, John W. Eppes, Wil- 
liam Findley, James Fisk, Francis Gardner, James M. 
Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, William 
Helms, William Hoge, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, Richard Jack- 
son, Robert Jenkins, Walter Jones, James Kelly, Thos. 
Kenan, Philip B. Key, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr., 
Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, John Love, 
Matthew Lyon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William 
McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jr., 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon 8. 
Mumford, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wil- 
son C. Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, jr., John Pugh, Jo- 
siah Quincy, John Randolph, John Rea of Pennsyl- 
vania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Mat- 
thias Richards, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Rus- 
sell, Lemuel Sawyer, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, 
Dennis Smelt, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel 
Smith, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas 
Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rens- 
selaer, Isaac Wilbour, and Nathan Wilson. 

The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the subject. 

The question being now on filling the blank in 
the resolution for repealing the embargo and is- 
suing letters of marque and reprisal with the 
“fourth day of March?— 

Mr. Mose ey said he did not rise to-detain the 
Committee with many remarks at thistime. He 
could not but express the gratification he felt at 
the vote given in the Committee against filling 
the blank with so distant a day as the first of 
June. He said he should be in favor of the ear- 
liest day. Having begun a good work, he hoped 
they would go on with it; and, for himself, he 
could truly say, that every step they proceeded in 
it, he should go on rejoicing. 

-It did appear to him that the same reasons 
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which induced gentlemen to consent toa repeal 
of the embargo at all must-operate in favor of a 
speedy repeal. One powerful reason, and which 
he should. suppose ‘of itself sufficient, was, the 
multiplied evasions of the embargo acts, in de- 
fiance of every effort to enforce them. It is said 
by some that they are violated only by the worth- 
less and unprincipled part of the community. If 
this be the fact,so much the worse. It proves, 
only, that some adventurers are growing rich by 
their transgressions of the embargo acts, while 
the regular and fair traders are suffering by their 
obedience to them. 

On the subject of the violation of the embargo 
acts, he thought gentlemen had been in the habit 
of imputing the blame rather too much to the peo- 
ple of the Northern and Eastern States:. Some 
gentlemen have seemed disposed to confine this 
charge almost exclusively: to what they are pleas- 
ed to term the Old Tories and Federalists of the 
North. They may, perhaps, be worse in theory ; 
but, if reliance is to be placed upon statements 
which:have been made, they are not much worse 
.in practice than the Young Tories and Democrats 
of the South. These.at least, it appears, are apt 
scholars; who, according to their opportunities, 
have not been behind their brethren in the North. 
The truth is, the violations of the embargo acts 
are not confined to any particular section of the 
country, or to any political party. They are 
known to be so general, and so numerous, as to 
render the embargo utterly nugatory and ineffi- 
cacious, even in the estimation of those who have 
been most partial to it; and, if the remark made 
by his honorable. colleague, (Mr. TALLMADGE, ) 
“that the funeral: of the embargo had already 
gone by,” might not,-by some, be considered as 
strictly correct, he would venture to assert that it 
could not Jong survive. -It was, now; literally 
“dying of the doctor.” The last prescriptions of 
its physicians had-proved too powerful. They 
have- had ‘a most unfavorable operation. Some 
gentlemen imagine that a slight inflammation 
nly hasbeen excited, and that a little phlebot- 
omy would-at once allay it. He apprehended 
. there would: be greater difficulties in applying this 
remedy than gentlemen were aware of-. But, as it 
might not be perfectly. pleasant, nor, perhaps, 
proper, in this place, to dilate upon this subject, 
he should dismiss it. He could not, however, help 
noticing a remark of an honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr: Guotson,) that sooner than he 
would be deterred from enforcing- these laws, 
“he would drench the nation in blood.” > Surely, 
the gentleman could not be serious-in this dec- 
laration. Would he, or would any gentleman 
professing an attachment to a republican form of 
Government, a government of laws founded on 
the affections of the. people, wish to have ‘re- 
Gourse to such an expedient as this, to embrace 
obedience to odious and unpopular measure ? 

But some gentlemen, who declare that they are’ 
_not disposed to proceed to extremities and to at- 

tempt compelling obedience to the embargo acts 
at-the-point of the bayonet appear to be grieved. 
and almost offended that the people, and espe- 


cially the commercial. class; should -be.-so. blind 
to their own interest. They declare that all they 
have done has been from motives the most friend- 
ly to commerce, and. that hereafter they never. 
would lift a finger-for its protection... © ere 

He could not doubt:the sincerity of their decla- 
ration; but in the opinion of those most-interest- 
ed they had taken -rather-a singular and unfor- 
tunate way of showing their friendship; and 
provided they should ever feel their affections for 
commerce-rising again, he hoped they would not 
give her such another fraternal embrace as’ en- 
tirely. to stop her breath; to stagnate her blood, 
and absolutely to kill her out of kindness. > `=: 

Mr. M. said, now he was up, he would make a 
single remark upon the second branch of this. re- 
solution, authorizing letters of marque and:repri- 
sal. -Heshould be utterly opposed to this, because. 
he considered it as equivalent to a declaration of ` 
war, and he was by no means prepared to give-his 
sanction to any hostile measures at this time. 
Before we resolve to rush into a war we ought 
coolly and dispassionately to consider the policy 
of such a step, to weigh well the probable adyan- 
tages, our capacity of carrying it on with suc- 
cess, and the prospect of unanimity in the nation. 
He did not believe that a war at this time would 
be proper. 

As to the embargo it had been fully tried. Ex- 
perience had clearly evinced its impolicy and in- 
efficacy. The nation were sick of it. And he 
considered that the most imperious reasons must. - 
present themselves to the minds of gentlemen in 
favor of an immediate repeal. Its longer con- 
tinuance, he contended, could. produce.‘no. possi- . 
ble good, and might be. attended with the most: 
calamitous consequences.. way HEAR oS 

He ‘hoped, therefore, that: the embargo would 
be repealed without adopting the second clause 
of the resolution... What had already. been done’. 
he had no doubt had excited the most. pleasing 
hopes and joyful anticipations in the nation. Let 
us not disappoint them—let us not. dash from their. 
lips the cup of bliss which we have held out to 
them, unless they will receive it'from our ‘hands : 
mixed with an ingredient, deadly and destructive! 

The question was now taken-on filling the blank .. 
with the fourth day of March, carried-ayes 70.: 

The question then being about tò be put-on 
that clause of the resolution contemplating the 
repeal of the embargo-— 

Mr. Ranpoupn said, that he had voted against 
filling the blank in the resolution with the 4th 
day of March because, if possible, he could have 
wished an earlier day; reserving however, in his 
own mind the right, when. the question. should 
come before the House, of agreeing to that day, 
if an earlier could not be obtained. -He hoped, 
and the: prospect which presented itself that morn- 
ing.gave him good cause to hope, that the com- 
mittee would agree to that member of the reso- 
lution which was then before them. For some 
time past he had been an inactive, though not an 
inattentive observer of the proceedings of Con- 
gress. He did not know whether he ought not 
to rejoice at the physical incapacity which had 
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“prevented him from.taking a part in those pro- 
ceedings. They had beén such as (until now) to 
fill his mind with: great apprehension and alarm, 
because they. had‘hitherto indicated a great want 
of concern, hot to say disunion, somewhere. He 
would: have-deemed it one of the most calamitous 
atcould have befallen the country, if, 
~ after:the: progress which had been made in the 
~.¢onsideration of the motion of the gentleman 
- from:Virginia (Mr. Nicaoias) the House could, 
-that day, have refused further to consider it. And 
“wherefore should he sohavedeemed it? Because 
“itwould have indicated not merely a want of con- 
teert and of union in the Cabinet and Councils of 
our country, but he feared it might have led toa 
state of things which he would not then attempt 
to anticipate. The plain, broad, open road for 
every Government to pursue was that of common 
sense and decision—common sense in theory ; 
decision in execution. If, as they had been told, 
there existed dissatisfaction, murmuring, discon- 
tent; a spirit, if not of insurrection, at least lead- 
ing to insurrection against the laws; wisdom and 
‘policy required either a prompt subdual of that 
-spirit, or an immediate yielding to it—one, or the 
other. It was the halting between these extremes, 
= an oscillating, hesitating, temporizing, tampering, 
. - patching-up policy, that brought ruin on every 
“nation, so situated.. The history of our own Rev- 
solution taught this. 


‘would have impressed this principle on the mind 
ofeveryman. What wasthateonduct? Marked 
by a spirit of irritation and indecision. While 
we were irritated on the one hand, we were un- 
controlled by power on the other, and, after years 
of excitement and ill-blood, the event is known to 
all. He therefore congratulated the House and 
the nation that this system—if system it could be 
called—was about to be given up; that the hopes, 
the wishes, the fears, every strong passion of the 
public,were no longer to be sported with, that the 
example of Lord North was not.so soon to be lost 
upon us. Sir, said he, if.my voice will permit 
me, I will state another subject of congratulation 
- to you and the Committee. It is, that during this 
period of general distraction—I nope no gentle- 
man will attach any bad, or wrong sense to the 
word, but that it will be taken (as I utter it) to 
mean a difference, a contrariety of views and 
opinions—there being. hitherto perhaps no ten 
‘men to be- found in this House who could agree 
upon any affirmative proposition—amidst this pub- 
lie distraction, it isa subject of consolation to me 
that we have not, as yet, compromitted the safety 
of the State; that during this long and tedious 
political malady under which we have been—and 
not without some shadow of reason—so extremely 
peevish and fretful, the body politic has sustained 
-perhaps no radical injury; and that, now, by a 
-happy determination to the surface, the disease is 
likely to be wholly thrown off. 
By some it might be thought that in the wide, 
and perhaps: wild range, which he should take 


- upon the subject, he was violating the rules and | 


orders of the House. On this subject he must be 


The conduct of the British | 
‘Ministry to the American colonies, he supposed, | 


permitted to say that there was nota single ques- 
tion ; not even that of filling a blank in the reso- 
lution under. consideration, that did not involve 
every- foreign, andhe might almost say every 
domestic relation of this Union. It was impos- 
sible to discuss a.subject of that great and mo- 
mentous national importance with the dry min- 
uteness of a special pleader—not to travel out of 
the record, or to be tied down to the matter con- 
tained in the declaration. And permit me, sir, 
said Mr. R. to. add that so long as I escape the 
correction. of the Chair, I shall fee] myself at lib- 
erty to proceed, whatsoever may be the opinions 
as to order of other gentlemen. 

There are occasions in which to speak of any 
man to his face in a certain strain, ought.to be re- 
probated and stamped as the vilest adulation; but 
there are other occasions in which not-so to speak, 
to restrain the feelings of a full and overflowing 
heart, subjects perhaps to colder, but far bitterer 
censure. I shall dismiss this topic, then, by say- 
ing, that you, sir, have not so long presided in ths 
assembly, with so much reputation to yourself 
and -benefit to the State, to be now schooled in 
your duty by the youngling of yesterday. And I 
say it, because a Chairman of this Committee 
would certainly very grossly depart from rale 
and order were he to rise to vindicate his conduct 
in this assembly, from any argument of it. by a 
member. me wine Hei 

In the train of argument which he should pur- 
sue, Mr. R. really did not think it at all necessary. 
with his friend trom South Carolina, (Mr. D. R. 
Wi.iams,) or the learned gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Pirxin,) to go into a minute calcu- 
lation on the subject of the revenue or debt of 
Great Britain, or of the gross products of duties deri- 
ved by her from theimportation of West Indiacom- 
modities. Such calculations ought not- to enter 
into any determination of that House; for, how- 
ever he might be made to appear on paper, and 
whatever might have been said on the subject 
from the days of David Hume, and Dr. Price, to 
the present hour, the continental enemy of that 
Power had, for at least half a century, been de- 
ceived in his reckoning as to her time of bank- 
ruptcy. That subject had baffled all the calcula- 
tion of political economists. And really, sir, 
said Mr. R., it is hardly worth our while, after 
Bonaparte, like Canute of old, has set down on 
the seashore at Boulogne, vainly waiting for the 
great tide of British wealth to recede; to take 
measures, here, bottomed upon calculations of her 
being unable to carry on the war for want of. ca- 
pacity to raise the supplies. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that the gross revenue of that Kingdom 
was for the year 1807 (exclusive of loans and the 
revenue derived from ireland) sixty millions ster- 
ling; and that collected at an expense of £4 5s. per 
cent. This is answer enough to us, on the subject 
of her being unable to carry on the war for want 
of resources, particularly when we look back to 
our own revenue, the expense: at which it is col- 
lected—and more especially. when we look at the 
proposition of our Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to carry on the 
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war (should we engage in one) with loans, exclu- 
sively. -ft is an ample, a redundant answer. 
Shall we calculate upon the failure, for want of 
revenue, of a nation whose annual loans bear so 
small a proportion to ber whole receipt, (in the 
year which I have quoted, about a fourth,) whilst 
we. ourselves are told that loans must constitute 
nearly the whole of our revenue? © There, then, 
can be no doubt that this subject not only ought 
not to enter into our views upon the great ques- 
tion of war, but perhaps had better not be stirred 
atiall; that our measures ought to be taken in 
reference to our own capacity and disposition for 
exertions, and not grounded on flattering, perhaps 
delusive hopes, of our adversary’s weakness. Aun- 
other point it might be as well, in passing, to no- 
tice—the small proportion which ‘the customs 
bear to the revenue of that State, and that 
proportion decreasing, although their aggregate 
amount be actuallyincreasing ; whilstthe revenue 
from internal sources has been rapidly increasing 
every year, as well in proportion to the whole 
receipt as in aggregate amount. 
* But, sir, said Mr. Ranpoupn, amidst the vari- 
ous causes which I find for felicitating you and 
the nation, the recent change in the aspect of our 
affairs is not the least—that we are at last to settle 
upon some system ; and I listened, I confess, with 
very great pleasure the other day, to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Bacon) and my 
worthy colleague, (Mr. Burwext,) although per- 
haps I may not have exactly agreed with either, 
certainly not with both of them. I listened to 
them because they held out to us the prospect of 
a happy termination of the present state of things— 
a state of things, which, after the vote of yester- 
day and ‘to-day, I might almost be tempted to 
pronounce cannot last beyond:the fourth of March. 
A great deal had been said about the patriotism 
of the country under the operation of this system, 
In Mr. Rs opinion never did any people ex- 
hibit so striking an instance of patriotism as the 
people of the United States had done since De- 
cember, 1807. He believed that their patriotism 
had in that period been put to: a test more severe 
‘than during the Revolutionary war; -because 
whatever of suffering the people then felt, they 
saw that it was inflicted by the immediate haud 
of the enemy; and it operated only to goad toa 
still higher pitch their fury against that enemy. 
But in this case, (whether right or wrong was 
perfectly immaterial,) the system had been such 
as to impress a great portion of the public with 
the opinion that their sufferings proceeded from 
the Government, and it ought not to be a matter 
of ‘surprise that the popularity of the Govern- 
ment should have been diminished. -It called for 
the ‘exercise, by all classes and descriptions of 
men, of the rarest virtues—patience, forbearance, 
self-denial, and long suffering without repining. 
It presupposed the existence of a state of society. 
< in which there was no occasion for government 
itself. Was it wonderful that those who could 
notsee wisdom in the measure should murmur, 
when suffering under it ?—that men not strictly 
constientious should violate its provisions ?7—that 


under the severity of its operation the Adwminis= . 
tration should lose somewhat of their former- 
popularity? Mr. R. was not, never had: been,- 
and he. trusted never would be, in the habit: of 
paying compliments to men who’ have much at 
their disposal, but he would declare his belief. 
that the popularity of no.man whom God éver . 
made could have éndured the test which that of 
the present. President of- the. United States had 
not merely endured, but gone through with vic- 
tory. There could not have been so strong a 
proof of the deep-seated love, and unqualified 
approbation of that man as’ his having been po- 
litically able to support the weight of that exper- 
iment. It was a trophy of which he never could: 
be divested, let him die when he would—what- 
soever might be the course of his future life. 
Yes, sir. said Mr. R., after‘the vote of this com- 
mittee, do consider the embargo as substanti- 
ally repealed. It is something like a vote of» 
credit; it has not gone through all the forms of’. 
law, but no banker would hesitate. to advance 
money upon it. Gentlemen shake their heads, 
sir, and heads of such weight. too, that I despair 
of shaking them myself, I had supposed that 
the embargo was all. but repealed; in point of 
fact I believe that it isalready repealed. A mem- 
ber of this House has cited the embargo as a 
strong proof of the stamina of this infant Her- 
cules, who had been so long able to bear what 
would have crushed, as he says, any other nation 
in six months. I believe, sir, that it would have 
crushed the popularity of any Ministry of any other. 
nation than this in less than six months, suppo~. 
sing that nation to have half the-pretensions to” 
freedom that we have. He remembéred-to have : 
read a great while ago'in an extremely beautiful 
epic poem that the natives of Chili, when they 
threw off the Spanish yoke, proposed to choose 
their captain by this test: A very heavy beam of 
wood was produced, and he who could support it 
on his shoulders the longest time was ‘tobe se- 
lected as their general. One of the chiefs:stood 
under the burden such an amazing number of 
hours, that they were like never to come’ to a 
conclusion, and (if he remembered rightly) they: 
had to abandon their experiment. .“Whatsoever 
proof we had given of our wisdom, we had in: 
dubitably borne away the palm of bodily strength, 
anything in the observations of a gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Garpenier) about our 
being puny and ricketty, to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; and Mr. R. hoped we should give per- 
haps-not quite so strong a proof of our wisdom, 
by throwing the beam off from our shoulders, 
now that we had ascertained our strength by the 
experiment. : an f 

But it was asked, what. substitute would he 
propose for the embargo. None.. He hoped he 
would not be misapprehended. Considering the 
embargo in its operation as mischievous, and 
even ruinous, it would be droll indeed if he should 
require a substitute for an evil that he proposed 
to get rid of. Shall a man refuse to be cured of 
a cancer unless you will provide him with a sub- 
stitute? Butif he were asked what the nation 
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discern the fissures which perhaps are to reduce 
us.to the situation of poor Lenthall.. We had as 
well stuck to our old apartment, (I do not mean 
the library,) where we had every convenienc 
and comfort, and saved our money. ' 
The diseases of this State took their rise, I re- 
peatit again and again, in the years 1805-6. We 
were then a flourishing, united, and happy peo- 
ple. The Government permitted itself, a major- 
ity of this House permitted themselves, and I 
believe they now sorely repent of it, sir, indeed 
some of them have told me so, to be urged by 
mercantile clamor and cupidity into collision 
with powerful European States. From that day 
_-we-have. been going on from bad to worse, until 
we have arrived.at this- superlative state, which 
can .no.longer'be.borne, for which a remedy must 
be found; gentle if you. will, alterative. if you 
please, but at-any rate a remedy, however des- 
perate. That which I would now propose- is 
what I had the honor. of proposing at the last 
session of Congress, and I think of mentioning 
more than once, on Sunday morning, the 18th of 
December last; a remedy which, without pledg- 
ing the State, without mortgaging every foot of 
land- in the country for the protection of the 
mercantile flag in the most remote seas, would 
permit our merchants. to. protect themselves, if 
they pleased, and if not, stay at home, at their 
option. This. was my opinion as far back as 
1805-6, and I think it will befound, although not 
in. detail, in a report made: during ‘that session.of 
Congress, which proposed raising a.military force 
for.the purpose of commanding within the-Uni- 
ted States obedience. to the laws, not from our- 
selves, but a foreign Power. And here suffer me 
to.say that I really think we are coming. back 
again slowly—for large bodies (even such as 
move in ellipsis) move slowly—after having been 
long in aphelion, we are returning back to the 
daylight of those good old republican principles 
of which, as I think, and as I would endeavor to 
show, if it could answer any good purpose, we 
have too long lost sight. And after being for 
years. one.of the proscribed and denounced, I am 
not without a saving hope that I shall die in the 
faith, whether I die in the church or not. Iam 
induced to this belief, principally, from perceiving 
that scarcely a sentiment is contained—I beg 
pardon of the Committee for this egotism—I be- 
lieve if it be warranted in any human being, I 
might fairly challenge a right to it now—scarce- 


ee a A a 


speeches of which I was the author, (unfortu- 
nately as it would seem,) that I have not heard, 
during:the present session of Congress, from lips 
the most orthodox in this House. ‘They amount- 


| ed to this: “Before you begin this contest, count 


theeost; calculate your means of annoyance as 
well as. of resistance ;-your enemy (if she be- 
come such) is all powerful at sea; if she strikes, 
you will feel; bring. matters to. extremity and 
you will have to recede—not from your claims, 
but from the ocean.” All this and more I have 
heard urged, not only by the Chairman of the 
Committee of the. whole. House, but repeatedly 
by other gentlemen nearly as orthodox as him- 
self on various questions, the navy bill in partic-. 
ular, and I hope to hear sentiments of the same 
sort when the other bill (army. bill) is taken up, 
which was put down in order to act on the pres- 
ent subject. The embargo, and the course pur- 
sued by the Administration generally, have, du- 
ring this session, been defended and eulogized on 
positions admitted on all hands to be indisputa- 
bly true, but which it was criminal in,me to ad- 
vance three years ago. “ Then, it was, little short 
of treason to magnify, as it was said, the resour- 
ces of our rival, and depreciate those of ourown 
country; now, it is madness not to perceive our 
inability to cope with her on the ocean”—the 
theatre of our wrongs, where redress, to be effec- 
tual, must:be obtained. Was it not wiser to make 
a just estimate of our strength, or even to under- 
rate it a little, before plunging into a conflict, 
than: afterwards have to.abate from our sanguine, 
overcharged expectations? We suffered ourselves 
to be driven, step by step, by. mercantile clamor, 
into a situation which has raised (whether right- 
fully or not) more clamor, from the same parties 
too, than all the foreign injuries about which 
they beset the Government. I now, therefore, 

propose that they be restored to that situation 
which, according to their own showing, is.so en- 
viable a one, and against the evils of which I 
hope they will never again have the hardihood 
to complain to this House, or.apply for meansiof 
redress. It will therefore at once. be perceived, 
that I am not friendly to that part of the resolu- 
tion from which my worthy colleague on my left. 
(Mr. BurłweLL) anticipates so much benefit, and 
for the plainest of all reasons, because I do not 
conceive a threat to be the best means of patch- 
ing up a reconciliation (and as such a. hope has 
been expressed from that quarter, I may be-at 
liberty to name it) between two parties who look 

at each other already perhaps with. too. jealous 

an eye; and for another reason: because Ido 

not choose to put out.a-distant threat, to the exe- 

cution of which either the capacity or disposition 

of the country may be doubted. Sir, we have 

dealt in the minatory sort of traffic long enough, 

and Ihave no disposition to be any longer laughed 

at. We began with the non-importation law. 

That was undoubtedly a threat; fora power was 

given to suspend it, in case.our terms.were com- 

plied with. Next came the embargo; that too 

was to be suspended in case—andso forth. Now 


ly. a sentiment is expressed in either: of those | we ate called upon. to hang by a-single hair over 
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the head of the belligerents the sword of Damo- 
cles, to be cut some time in June next. It is all 
a threat, sir, and as such, must have a bad opera- 
tion on any negotiation, which Government in 
its wisdom may think fit to commence (and we 
have had an intimation of that sort) for the pur- 
pose of settling our differences. Nay more, it is 
war to commence in June next, and really, tomy 
apprehension, we might as well make a declara- 
tion of war to take effect in the next century, as 
in June next. I speak as to the power of this 
House. as well as to the policy of the thing. 
“Will you then submit?” say gentlemen. 
“Have you not recorded a vote that you will not 
submit?’ Unquestionably I have, and I will. 
not submit. What is submission, and what re- 
sistance? By submission I understood either. 
a forrńal renunciation of the thing in dispute, or 
a passive acquiescence in the claims of your ad- 


versary:; .When you say that you will not sub- 


mit, what. do. you mean? That you will make 
the best resistance that you can. And when we 
have made this determination, we come to the 
great question of expediency, as‘ to what is that 
‘best resistance? Now if.you permit the mer- 
chantmen to arm in their defence instanter, and 
not tell the British Ministry that you: mean to 
arm next year, and go outand fight the English 
and French, until they revoke their orders and 
decrees, what follows? Why, sir, you not only 
make resistance, but you do it in the most honor- 
able, manly, and effectual way, and therefore in 
the way leading most directly to a restoration of 
peace-——not to a good understanding, for that I 
fear we shall never have, but to yoursystem, Mr. 
Chairman, of “hands off.” Can Great Britain 
undertake fora moment to consider that as war 


upon ‘her, which she-requires of us to do, in order 


to:maintain our. fair neutrality, viz: to resist the 
decrees of Berlin, Milan, Bayonne, or anywhere. 
else, non-resistance to which is the plea for her 
Orders in Council? What offence can it be to 
‘her? None, sir; and yet to all the practical, 
beneficial effects.of war, such a system would be 
as efficient as any you can devise—as war itself. 
‘Can France, although indeed there be a sort of 
system within a system there, which I do not 
very well understand—can France say that your 
resistance to what.she calls the tyranny of the 
seas, justifies her in taking any: hostile steps 
against you, supposing it to be in her power ? 
Unquestionably not. France claims the power 
to issue certain decrees, on the ground of Eng- 
Jand’s having usurped the empire of the ocean. 
You resist that usurpation. Those decrees, then, 
are not in any respect applicable to you;. for I 
understand your non-resistance to be. the sole 
alleged cause of those decrees. England reiali- 
ates the system—why? Because, as she says, 
you do not resist it. France issues her decrees 
because you do not resist (as she alleges) the 
British orders—England issues her orders because 
you do not resist the French decrees. Now, I 
would resist both, and if either construe that re- 
sistance (which they have both called upon you 
to make) into war, and do notwithstanding cap- 


ture your armed ships, why then; sir, yow have 
nothing left but to annoy-them by every means 
in your power, It will- be they who: make the: 
war and not yourself; and that cireumstanée 
will unite. every: heart.and hand. throughout the 
country in your- cause- But, sir, I believe (al- 
though I have not so much’ confidence as’some 
gentlemen have in the wisdom of those nations). _ 
that they have rather too much good sense thus 
to act—thus to drive you. into the arms of the 
other party. 7 

Let your merchants, then, go and arm in.de- 
fence of their lawful trade against French decrées, 
British Orders in Council, and anything else of a 
similar stamp, and let the nation which by force 
shall attempt.to execute them, know that it-is 
war. Your resistance, according to their-own 
showing, is lawful—they have called for it—the 
withholding it has been the. pretext for their ag; 
gressions—and the first gun fired on. you, when 
so resisting, is actual, flagrant, maritime war. 
You then throw the onus of them. You show. 
the people that it was not within the power. of 
human wisdom to have devised a mode.of keep- 
ing out of war with them—that the very proofs 
which they required of our fair neutrality (re- 
sistance to each other’s monstrous: pretensions) 
have provoked their hostility—that there was no 
alternative but war or embargo—and who knows, 
sir, but the embargo may thereby become so popu- 
lar a measure that we may put it on never to be 
pulled off again; that, like our winding-sheet, we 
shail be buried in it. : a 

To the course which I propose, one: of: the 
strangest objections has been taken that human 
ingenuity could have devised: “that. if youau- 
thorize the merchant vessels to. arm: and “make 
resistance, they will not.arm;” (which proves 
that there is no occasion for arming of any sort) 
—“or, that they will arm and yet go to England 
and take license—pay tribute.” If a reason of 
this kind. is to govern us, as we have fitted outthe: — 
navy the best use that I know for. it will: beto 
fight the merchantmen, to make. them. fight.the 
French and English. . Suppose:you issue letters 
of marque and reprisal, or declare war and com- 
mission privateers—the.same thing may be-said, 
that they will not fight; that they will go to -Lon- 
don with. cotton, and pay tribute. You must 
then invent'some mode of making them fight. 
Sir, there is no mode of making men fight against 
their will; there has been none yet ever devised, 
nor ever will be. Do gentlemen know so little 
of mankind; are they so ignorant.of the character 
and composition of that mixed assemblage, a 
nation; so little read in the-history of our Revolu- 
tion, as not to know that when the crisis—(Sir, 
this is a poor worn-out.word, I hope to be par- 
doned for using it; it shall be the last time) was 
over, the American patriots began to trade with 
the British at New York, and elsewhere? It is 
an established fact that they engaged in what 
was. well known as the London trade, men, too, 
who fought and bled and gained renown in the 
battles of their country.. No sooner was ali pros- 
pect of subjugation over—they did not wait for 
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eace—than they traded |- duction of Canada; that if we had first of all 
‘they- will do it now, even | overrun Canada, stormed Quebec, reduced the 
eptit be a part of the system | provinces of Nova. Scotia and Brunswick, and 
Ot trade-at all, not even among then laid an embargo, it would have had a very 
et strange objection is made | salutary operation. Having however ‘thus un- 
‘syst Tt it said that American vessels | luckily put the cart before the ‘horse, the embar- 
will goto St; -Bartholomew’s or Gottenburg—no |.g° before the conquest of Canada, before we go 
ima chere, for ‘all they want is an entrepdt, | to mending the broken gear and making prépara- 
i ‘ter who the buyers or sellers—that at this | tion for.a new set out, a little rest, and some con- 
place:.of deposit your produce will ‘be lodged—- | sideration, would not be amiss." Iam willing to 
thatthe English will buy it—that France having take up some of the ideas, I could almost say all, 
no navy, will come in for no part of the trade, | which fell from the gentleman from Massachu- 
aud that, therefore, it will operate partially against | setts and my colleague. [Mr.Burwext said that 
her. We have carried our ideas of impartiality | Mr. R. had misunderstood his argament:he pre- 
toa strange length, sir. We must fight impar- | sumed. I endeavored (said Mr. B.) to give my 
tially and trade ditto. But the substance of the | Opinion that it would not be proper to go to war 
objection is this, that because one of your enemies, | to take possession of Canada; -but if we, were 
against whom you are making resistance (such | forced to go to war, there are other considerations 
as it is) has not a powerful navy to take her share | Connected with the means of coercing the enemy 
of your trade from neutral ports, you ought not | to do us justice which would make it expedient 
to trade at-all. If France were our friend, ally, | to take the British provinces: and my argument 
benefactor, gentlemen‘could state this and it might | in relation to Canada was in reply to an observa- 
have. some weight. But to offer it as a reason | tion of a gentleman from Connecticut, that Can- 
for abstaining from all trade, that a Power, as- | ada had obviated: much of the effect of. our em- 
sumed to. be your enemy, and against whom you | bargo; if so, it would be important, were we to 
profess to make such resistance, lamenting that | g0. to war, that we should take. possession of it, 
it is. in your ‘power to do so little—“ wish very | though I do not precisely admit his position.] My. 
` much; sit, that Florida belonged to her, or that | colleague (said Mr. Ranpotpa) is mistaken. I 
he had some province on our frontier—very sorry | think I have not misunderstood him, even though 
indeed, that she presents no vulnerable point to | his argument’ was addressed to the géntleman 
- us, but that-is not-our fault?—that' we should ab- | from Connecticut, by way of reply. The embar- 
stain from all trade because this Power cannot | go has not been operative, through the interven- 
reap an advantage from it, is a novel. argument, | tion of Canada. Whether by furnishing supplies 
indeed. So be it: It then: seéms, sir, that. by a | of herown production asthe instrument of drawing 
strange derangement of ttellect, by some strange them from us, is immaterial—Canada is the cause. 
sort of logic, which I do not understand, and | The embargo would have operated, it is said, but 
hope I never shall—when you are reduced to|for the British having possession of Canada. 
such. a situation in which you cannot injure a Therefore, sir, the taking of Canada ought (by 
powerful foe, you are bound to render her all the | the statement) to have preceded the embargo, as 
benefit you can; and her not receiving her full I trust in God it will precede the next that is laid. 
and impartial-share of all the benefits which may But, sir, why take Canada now, when my col- 
incidentally accrue from any of your measures, | league tells you, and when other gentlemen tell 
taken purely with a'view to your own advantage, | you, that there is a prospect of re-adjustment; 
is to be a good and valid reason why you should | and when at least, it is demonstrable that the sort 
forego'those measures! That you must continue | of resistance which I propose, viz: the arming of 
tö- suffer, because, if yow get relief one of your | our merchantmen in their own defence, is the 
greatest foes will derive no benefit from it! . This | kind of resistance not only best calculated to meet 
cannot be too much insisted on; it should, if pos- the evil against which we would guard, but pre- 
sible, be driven into the skull of every head in the | sents the best possible chance of a re-adjustment 
country, 9 es of our differences? For if we say, that, at any 
But this plan, it seems, does not suit the ideas | future day, in case the belligerents do not come 
of some gentlemen who think very highly of the | to our terms, we wiil let fall on their heads lei- 
point ‘of honor, who think that we must fight; | ters of marque and reprisal, as you said by your 
that we must draw a little blood from the sword | Suspension of the non-importation act, and. offer 
atm to gratify this punctilious itching; that one | to suspend the embargo, you may be sure that sueh 
of two courses must be ‘taken; either that we |a plan will not procure accommodation, if: that 
must set too to drawing it from our own citizens, ; be your object. If you injure a man and he-ex- 
or. warch forthwith to Canada. This, sir, was the | ercises his rights as a man, and defends himself 
only part, as I could apprehend it, of my worthy | Without overstepping the bounds of. defence so as 
colleague’s argument the other day, that did not to make him the aggressing party, it is much 
; precisely suit my conception of the true interests | more easy for you to come to an accommodation 
of the country; and if he would permit me, I | than if he were to say to you, “I will on such a 
wotld observe that supposing hisstatement to be | day do so.and so, if you do not retract”? He puts 
true, he did Most unquestionably demonstrate that | it out of your power to make an‘apology, when’ ` 
the embargo would have been a wise, an efficient, | he says that he wiil fight you on sucha day if 
and ‘salutary measure by way of rider to the re- | you do not render him justice. -That is not the 
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way that tends to an. honorable adjustment of 
the dispute, or an honorable termination on the 
field of battle. In fact it has too much the air of 
a bravado; and as we have been suspected, I hope 
unjustly, of going into this sort of thing on former 
occasions, of going at least as far in words as in 
acts, it will be best to content ourselves with the 
exercise of our rightson the ocean. Their orders 
and decrees conflict with those rights. We will 
resist. them, not going beyond our rights as ac- 
knowledged by the laws of nations and even by 
themselves. If they use force against us in the 
exercise of those rights, we are at war to all in- 
tents and purposes, and they put usatwar. This 
course would be calculated to produce the result 
which I have no doubt my colleague has as much 
at heart as myself, And itis not strange that a dif- 
ference of opinion should exist in the unsettled 
state of mind in which we have been for some 
time past—for if such has not been our situation, 
how comes it that we have done nothing? Or, 
if we have, that we have but rescinded to-day 
what we did yesterday, and to-morrow will per- 
haps undo what we are doing to-day ? 

Ineed not speak of the navy bill, sir; the his- 
tory of that transaction is impressed much more 
strongly on your memory than it ison mine. I 
might mention another bill. I think it was be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock on Saturday and 
Sunday, the 17th or 18th of December, that, on 
the plea that we were sleeping on our posts, on 
the plea of urgency, the House was forced into a 
vote on a report of a memorable and honorable 
committee, (of foreign relations,) which subject in 
the shape of a bill has dosed very quietly on your 
table from that day to this—I speak of the non- 
intercourse. It was an expression used by gen- 
tlemen that we had been sleeping on our posts; 
and, therefore, it was necessary that we should 
sit up one night for the public good. There are 
constitutions in this House which have not yet 
recovered from the shock of that night’s session. 
The non-intercourse, the navy bill, the supple- 
mentary embargo bill—and how the latter passed 
is really a curiosity, anovelty in legislation. The 
bill came from the Senate—it came from a quar- 
ter, sir, from whence, God be praised, we have 
had all our strong doses, under all Administrations 
—the alien and sedition laws, the suspension of 
the habeas corpus, the new treason bill, the last 
supplementary embargo bill, ay, sir, and the first 
embargo bill too; they all came from the same 
mint, and I liked none of them—and in my ca- 
pacity as a freeman and a legislator, representing 
a free and enlightened people, I shall here and 
elsewhere, without any sort of reserve, speak of 
them as I think they merit; extenuating nothing 
and setting down naught in malice. The bill 
came to us then from the Senate on Thursday 
the 22d of December, and was proposed to be 
made the order of the day for the next day, Fri- 
day, and for Saturday—both days were named. 
Some gentlemen craved only till Monday to con- 
sider the numerous and important provisions of 
such a bill, and nearly the whole day was con- 
sumed in debate whether the bill should be the 
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order of the day for Monday or Saturday. Satur- 
day was carried; the delay till Monday. being 
somewhat sternly refused; even the postponement 
to Saturday was with difficulty obtained. On 
Friday this House, having. consumed the whole 
| of the preceding day in debating that important 
point, adjourned over to Monday, that very day 
to which they had refused to. postpone the bili, it 
being, like the report of the committee to which 
I have justalluded, a matter of such urgency that 
it could not be delayed. Monday came, and a 
motion was made by one of the friends of the 
bill to discharge the Committee of the whole 
House from its farther consideration. It was 
rejected, and the House went into a committee 
on it. Next daya similar motion was made and 
carried, and the bill was referred to a select com- 
mittee, who reported on the following morning 
(Wednesday.) The bill, with their amendments, 
was again referred to a Committee of the whole 
House, and made the order of the day for Friday; 
and the week passed off without any further 
mention of this urgent business. On Saturday, 
the last day of the year, the House adjourned 
over to meet on Tuesday the 3d of January. 
Tuesday came and the consideration of the bill 
was at length resumed; but, there not being a 
quorum, the House adjourned by a vote of 60 to 
10. The next day the unfinished business, as it 
is called, was asked for; but by a strange sort of 
decision, which I do not pretend to understand, it 
was determined, by a formal vote too, that there 
was a nice distinction somewhere, between busi- 
ness unfinished and unfinished business—and lo! 
what does the House but take up the proposition 
of a gentleman from Vermont to repeal the em- 
bargo. Although they had been bolstering up the 
embargo before, buttressing it, as many intelligent 
and honest men ‘believe, at the expense of the best 
principles of the Constitution, they now took up 
the resolution for repealing the embargo. What 
happened that night, God knows—but the next 
day the bill was resumed, urgency again decreed, 
and it was driven, Jehu-like, through the House, 
through all its stages, from a committee to its 
third reading and final passage. I, who have 
scarcely been able to hold up my head since the 
night when that report was so vehemently passed 
which has slept so soundly ever since, came to 
the House at 9 or 10 o’clock with the hope, if not 
of speaking, at least of exercising my right of 
suffrage. But somewhere between four and five 
o’cluck in the morning I was compelled to leave 
it; and at breakfast, about two in the afternoon 
on that day, Í heard that the bill was passed— 
you know how, sir. Mr. R. said, he mentioned 
this thing not with the slightest view of creating 
unpleasant sensations in the bosom of any human 
being—nothing was further from his mind—but 
to prevent, if possible, the recurrence of a similar 
circumstance; and to do more—to show, that 
after all their vibrations and legislative contor- 
tions, they had come back to the proposal laid on 
the table almost the first day of the session to re- 
peal the embargo; and he did most eordially con- 
gratulate every man in the House upon this event, 
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except those gentlemen who considered the em- 
bargo a political panacea, which no circumstan- 
ces, whatsoever be the consequence, should ever 
induce us to give ùp. He trusted that they were 
few, and though he had such confidence in some 
of them that-he believed nothing would change 
their opinion, he hoped that this few were daily 
and hourly diminishing. : 

To get back, in his rambling way, to this deci- 
sive stroke—not now, butsome time or other—of 
going to war, of taking Canada. It would bea 
sort of deed of trust from the body politic—an 
instrument with which I am sorry to say, that 
we gentlemen from the South are but too well 
acquainted—a deceitful present relief at the ex- 
pense of a certain but remote evil; we may invert 
the telescope from its true position and the evil 
lessens to our view—but the day must come 
when that pledge must be redeemed—and indeed 
whatever cause he might have as an individual, he 
should not like to give bond and security to fight 
next year. He might in the mean time undergo 
a great revolution of opinion; he might change 
his religion, perhaps turn Quaker—and really if 
he. were to. change at all, he believed he could 
not do better—for theirs was a system of order, 
industry, charity, and peace—of comfort and af- 
fluence too, very good things in their way. 

He was against plunging in this dashing way 
into war; because there was a possibility, to say 
no more of it, and his colieague (Mr. Borwete) 
seemed to think, a pretty good hope, that we 
might get out of the scrape without a war, provi- 
ded we would take his prescription. He felt the 
more and more indisposed to war, and should 
every day while he lived, when he looked at cer- 
tain consequences and reflected on certain doc- 
trines which had grown too familar, in his appre- 
hension, to the minds of that House. We too 
hada navy. It had cost us near twenty-three 
millions of dollars, about ten millions of which 
had been spent by the former Administration. It 
had cost us a great deal more than Louisiana; and 
he ventured to say that none but those gentlemen 
who viewed Louisiana (as he did the embargo) 
as a positive evil, would consider our navy of as 
much importance to us as the navigation of the 
Mississippi. The cost is tremendous fora ma- 
chine which, if they adopted his colleague’s (Mr. 
WNicuoLas’s) proposition, must be enlarged, re- 
paired, beautified, and built up on an extended 
scale.. It was more unfortunate that we had paid 
so much for the cost.of a machine rusting all the 
time in idleness. We might then calculate from 
this fact what this cost would be, provided the 
House adopted the resolution of the gentleman 
from Virginia, in its broad form, the most dan- 
gerous ever presented in that House—and pledged 
the nation to the maritime defence of commerce. 
From the commencement of the present Admin- 

- istration. to the present day, a principle so abhor- 
rent to his mind, so dangerous to the liberties of 
this country,had never been proposed to Congress. 
It. contemplates a pledge of every drop of blood, 
of every shilling of money, to the maritime pro- 
tection of commerce. Est modus in rebus. He 


was not willing on one day to lay the axe to the 
neck of commerce, to decollate her—and the next 
day to decollate himself, to commit suicide for 
the sake of commerce. If commerce could not 
take care of itself, it was not worth caring for. 
But after all that had been said on the subject of 
a navy, properly so called, ships. and seamen 
would somehow or other work out their own 
salvation. A great many of them may be de- 
stroyed, but the rest would make such profitable 
voyages as to induce others to run the same risk. 
He looked at this proposition, therefore, with af- 
fright. We hada Navy Department, to which, 
ex officio, profusion and expense were incidental. 
It was an establishment of the worst kind—an 
establishment of disbursement alone, without a 
shadow of benefit—an establishment which, as 
managed by us, was a mere running sore in the 
body politic. If he were an Englishman or a 
Hollander, which thank God he was not, he 
would advocate a navy. As an American, at 
this time of the day, at least, he was against it, 
for the plainest of all reasons—that it was not 
suited to the time and our circumstances, and let 
gentlemen say what they will, these must have 
their weight. And what had been heard on that 
floor, coming not from men of doubtful princi- 
ples, but from good Republicans, as they are call- 
ed, both navy and anti-navy men? Why, first, 
that in the distribution of the powers of Govern- 
ment the Executive share is too small—next, that 
the Government lacks energy ; that if we cannot 
enforce a law, however arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional, not only at the expense of a limb of the 
body politic, bat of the very trunk itself—“ Away 
with such a Government—it wants energy and 
force ; give us one that hassome strength.” Gen- 
tlemen want it to be magnificent, strong, able 
to crush all opposition, to destroy the States, 
What next have we heard? “That the Execu- 
‘tive patronage is, as it were, the Presidential 
‘property, and that he possesses the right to do- 
‘ with it as he pleases ;” instead of considering it 
a trust placed in his hand, as it is even in limit- 
ed monarchies, to be exercised under sound dis- 
cretion and a high responsibility for the general 
good. 

When these doctrines are broached in Congress, 
sir, by men calling themselves Republicans, and 
deemed as such, I am compelled to recollect the 
times, the energetic times, as they were called, 
when the Constitution was trampled under foot; 
when some men dared to risk the sentence, “that 
the parchment had better be burnt.” I am un- 
willing to see such principles govern, let who 
will be at the head of affairs; and, therefore, I 
am unwilling to give my assent to the resolution 
of the gentleman irom Virginia, (Mr. NicHoLas,) 
which has been, with his characteristic humanity, 
charitably adopted by my colleague, (Mr. Bur- 
WELL.) for, in truth, it was thrown an orphan on 
the wide world by its parent. Ido not say that 
the time may not, or even that it will not, come 
when it will be necessary to strike at Quebec ; 
but I am unwilling to do it now, when there re- 


‘mains one. chance to-this nation of preserving the 
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blessings of peace; for, if we have a war of that 
sort, commissaries and contractors may fatten, 
but the public will be impoverished; and scarce 
any man who has not a fat contract, or a snug 
office, will be enabled to pay his taxes and main- 
tain his family in the way they have been accus- 
tomed to. 

But that is not all, sir. If we plunge at this 
moment into war—for to my mind there is really 
not one atom of difference, if we are to go to war, 
between this day and the first of June—who can 
say how or when the war shallend? And, with 
an empty exchequer—for to all practical purposes 
the exchequer is empty—with a revenue depend- 
ing wholly on loans, would it be very astonishing 
if the same causes which overthrew the most 
powe monarchy in Europe, should shake a 

ittle our own confederated Republic? That.our 

present form of Government should be destroyed 
by the same causes which unquestionably did de- 
stroy our late government under the Confedera- 
tion? The Government of France—a populous 
country as we all know, rich in internal resources 
almost beyond imagination—was blest or cursed, 
as you please, by a Minister who determined to 
carry on a war without taxes-—loans were to sup- 
ply all deficiencies. The experiment ended in 
the subversion of the Government. TI believe that 
no man can doubt, if the ways and means could 
have been raised in 1788, that the French Revo- 
lution would never have taken place. Shall we 
then unnecessarily (and I speak of it in this point 
of view only) expose our Government to such 
shocks? I hope not. If they come, I am for 
meeting them manfully. In that event, I would 
hope that instead of destroying—for we ought 
always to hope for the safety of the Republic, 
however destitute of ground for it—it will nerve 
and toughen our manhood; that it will chastise 
our pampered—arrogance, I was going to say; 
that it will operate, as in one point of view I am 
willing to allow that the embargo may have ope- 
rated, to bring old-fashioned homespun principles, 
as well as garments, into notice, to repress the 
rage of speculation, and reduce our bloated lux- 
ury; in fact, to give us something more of a na- 
tional character. In that point of view Lam will- 
ing to allow that even the embargo has not been 
without its salutary effect. 

There is another reason why I am unwilling 
to take the attitude recommended to us by the 
gentleman from Virginia, and by my worthy col- 
Teague. I have seen in this House a proposition 
to give efficiency to the militia; to arm them ; to 
make them what they ought to be—but what I 
fear they are not—an adequate and competent 
national defence, “damned with faint praise,” and 
a little paltry, beggarly appropriation, of $200,000 
voted for that object. And but namea regular 
force, sir; strike but the naval chord, or standing 
army, call them volunteers or what you will, the 
sound vibrates to your heart; you loose the purse 
strings, and pour forth the national treasure with- 
out counting it. When I hear principles advo- 
cated against which I always did and always will 
protest, and when I see the policy of this House 


so variant from what I conceive it ought to be, I 
am induced to take one more possibility; another 
chance of avoiding immediate war; and, there- 
fore, when that part of the resolution comes u 
which proposes the issuing letters of marque and 
reprisal, I shall: move you so to amend it as'to 
change it from its present portentous and dismay- 
ing aspect, asa solemn pledge from this nation 
for the maritime protection of commerce in every 
sea, to what I conceive it ought to be—an author- 
ity to our merchants to arm and defend them- 
selves, and resist (not submit to) those decrees 
and Orders in Council, which we have declared 
we will resist; in other words, that we will not 
submit to, There are a great variety of opinions 
as to what will be the eventual consequence; no 
man can precisely see the issue; but, to my judg- 
ment, it is the most promising plan that has. been 
suggested. Its immediate consequence will be, 
that your merchants will go out armed, and, if 
captured, the bile and rancor of which we have 
heard so much, instead of being vented in sputter- 
ing and spiteful resolutions against their own 
Government, will be poured forth upon the ag- 
gressor. It will perhaps restore the Government 
to its accustomed popularity. If the merchant 
feels, he will know from whom—for, will he dare 
to come back and say that you ought to have 
kept on the embargo? No, sir; you will have 
permitted him to go out with his eyes open; the 
Government will have washed its hands of the 
thing. The merchants will become, what they 
ought to be, the carriers of your produce, the 
great machinery for transporting your commodi- 
ties, instead of being a kind of political caballers. 
Let them go. the counting-house, and they will 
have enough to do; give them employment, and 
you get rid of their complaints. If we take this 
step, it ig not possible that Mr. Canning——even 
he—I beg his pardon—I would not speak harshly 
of any man behind his back, much less of one 
that is three thousand miles off—that a. British 
Minister could have the face to construe this re- 
sistance into a just cause of war on their part. 
Commerce will protect itself, and: peace, I trust, 
will be the result. ; 

When Mr. Ranvotru had concluded, the ques- 
tion was taken on the clause, and carried, ayes 76. 

The question being stated on the second clause 
of the resolution, viz: that part which relates to 
issuing letters of marque and reprisal, 

Mr. Ranvotea moved to strike out that part 
of the resolution, and insert after the words 
“and at the same time” the words “to authorize 
the merchant vessels of the United States owned 
wholly by citizens of the United States to arm 
and defend against any armed vessels sailing un- 
der the British or French flag, so long as their 
orders or decrees are unrevoked. 

Mr. Key, after stating the importance of the 
alternatives presented to the decision of the Com- 
mittee by this motion for amendment, moved that 
the Committee now rise, to give time for mature 
deliberation.—Agreed to without debate. 

And on motion, the House adjourned until to- 
morrow. 
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Saturday, February 4. 


The Spraxer laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of State, accompanied with his re- 
port, exhibiting a statement of the whole number 
of persons born in foreign countries, and legally 
admitted citizens of the United States by natural- 
ization, who have been registered as American 
seamen, and returned as such to the Department 
of State, according to the lists transmitted by the 
Coilectors of the Customs, in pursuance of the 
Jaw relative“ to the relief and protection of Amer- 
ican seamen,” transmitted in obedience toa reso- 
lution of this House, ofthe ninth ultimo; which 
were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, accompanied with a 
supplementary report and sundry documents in 
relation to invalid pensioners; which were read. 


and ordered tobe referred to the Committee of 


Claims. 

Mr. Homes from the Committee of Claims, 
presented a bill for the relief of John N. Stout; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Monday next. 

Mr. Livermore presented memorials of sundry 
inhabitants of the county of Essex, in the State 
of Massachusetts, whose names are thereunto sub- 
scribed, respectively praying for the reasons there- 
in.set forth, that the several laws of Congress 
laying and enforcing an embargo on all ships and 
vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States may be repealed; and that the system of 
just, equal, and liberal policy, which heretofore, 
in the opinion of the memorialists, was calcula- 
ted to promote the honor, dignity, and general 
welfare of the Union, may be restored.—Refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the reso- 
lution proposed by Mr. Nicnouas,and Mr. Bacon, 
on the twenty-fourth and twenty-seventh ultimo. 

The House proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, of the third instant, for the 
appointment of a committee on their part, jointly 
with such committee as may be appointed on the 
part of this House, to ascertain and report a 
mode of examining the votes for President and 
Vice President, and of notifying the persons who 
shall be:elected of their election; and to regulate 
the time, place, and manner of administering the 
oath of office to the President: Whereupon, 

Resolved, That this House doth agree to the 
said resolution; and that Mr. Nicnotas, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Currs, be appointed a commit- 
tee on the part of this House, pursuant thereto. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act 
authorizing the sale and grant of a certain quan- 
tity of public land to the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal Company,” was read twice and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on Monday 
next. 

The Spgaxer laid before the House a report 
of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, accom- 
panied ®with sundry documents and statements, 
exhibiting the measures authorized by the board, 
subsequent to their report, dated the fifth of Feb- 
ruary, one thousand eight hundred and eight; 
which were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


A bill from the Senate for the incorporation of 
religious societies in the District of Columbia 
having been read, 

Mr. W. Atston moved to reject it. 

The motion was supported by Mr. ALston and 
Mr. Rura, of Tennessee, on the ground that it 
bore the appearance of commencing an establish- 
ed religion in this country, which was repugnant 
to the principles of the Constitution; and that 
the Stateshould not intermeddle with the church; 
the two, church and State, being wholly distinct. 

The motion was opposed by Messrs. Daven- 
port, Lewis, Van Horn, Dana, TALLMADGE, 
Garpenter, and Macon, for the reason that the 
House had heretofore incorporated turnpike and 
library companies, and it was hoped that the 
House would not show so much disrespect to re- 
ligion as to reject it on its first appearance in the 
House ; and that, even ifthe bill were not perfect, 
it might be amended before it wss passed; that 
it was but a decent attention to the people of the 
District of Columbia, to consider the bill, for their 
petitions were too much disregarded. 

Mr. W. Aston finally withdrew his motion, 
and the bill was read a second time, and ordered 
to be read a third time. 


REPEAL OF THE EMBARGO. 


The House again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Mr. Nicuo.as’s resolu- 
tion; the question pending being on Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH’s motion to amend li— 

Mr. Key said he had never risen under more 
embarrassment to addres a public body than he 
now did; for there never was presented to him 
to act upon before, a subject of so momentous a 
nature—a subject which involved in its discus- 
sion and effects, certainly the best and dearest in- 
terests of the country. It seems, (said he,) if I 
correctly understood the proceedings of yesterday, 
that a large majority of this House is determined 
to repeal the embargo, but that a great diversity 
of opinion exists as to the measure which is pro- 
per to be adopted on its repeal. I confess, sir, I 
feel gratified in observing that diversity of opin- 
ion; for, in the collision of contrary sentiment, 
much good may elicit, when every individual 
offers to the House his candid views of the sub- 
ject. And Isee in that diversity of sentiment, 
sir,a pledge of strong attachment to the interests 
of the country, influencing every member to con- 
sult his own breast as to those measures whieh 
shall best promote our interest, when the embargo 
shall beremoved. Various propositions have been 
submitted to the Committee; Lut before I examine 
them I would ask every member of this honor- 
able body, to consult himself to see what is the 
end proposed, and to consider the means to attain 
that end. Istheend war? Is it to compel France 
to respect her treaty with us; or to coerce Great 
Britain to make one? Certainly not. These 
ideas have not been advanced on this floor. What 
then do gentlemen contemplate as the end pro- 
posed? I hope itis this: that the vation shall be 
placed, in relation to foreign Powers, in the same 
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situation in which it stood, anterior to the passage 
of the orders and decrees. I wish the ground I 
mean to occupy in argument; to be distinctly com- 
prehended ; and I wish gentlemen. would deeply 
reflect if, on raising the embargo, they mean to 
place themselves in the same position in which 


they stood, anterior to the causes which produced | 


the embargo. If this be the end, if this is the ob- 
ject, let the wisdom of this House devise the 
means most suitable to the accomplishment of 
that end. It isin vain to call our attention to 
the course to be pursued, unless we see, and feel, 
and examine its adequacy to the end proposed. 
Every honorable member will make up his own 
mind as to his object; and then consider as to the 
means necessary to effect it. Some gentlemen 
talk of war. High and honorable minds, spurning 
the insults done to the nation, bring into publie 
discussion those feelings so.much to be estimated 
in private life, but which, influencing our passions, 
toa great degree impair our judgments; for how- 
ever the finer feelings may be the ornament of 
private life, in legislation the cool exercise of sound 
reason is more to be desired. A nation’s honor 
is a nation’s happiness. Government was institu- 
ted for the happiness of the people, and those 
measures are most wise, and most honorable, which 
best promote and secure it. I shall not speak of 
war with respect to all those calamities usually 
consequent on it, for, if we are driven into it by 
imperious necessity, I know that we have firmness 
enough to breast it, to meet the shock as men 
ought—but I will make some observations on it, 
to show gentlemen why I think that the first pro- 
position ought not to prevail as part of our system; 
and especially as growing out of the feelings 
which have been expressed. 

A large army has been spoken of. If our ob- 
ject be the protection of maritime rights, and se- 
curing the enjoyment of the ocean, I ask gentle- 
men if raising a body of fifty thousand men well 
armed and well disciplined isa measure which in 
itself can in any means insure that object? But, 
say gentlemen, we can take Canada, and injure 
one of our enemies by conquering New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. And, I ask, what then? 
Gratify gentlemen to the extent of their wishes; 
place Canada in our possession ; place Halifax in 
our possession—won, if won, at great cost; and 
kept, if to be retained, at incessant and heavy 
expense—grant all this, Task gentlemen will it 
further the object they havein view? Canasin- 
gle ship, if the whole continent was in our pos- 
session, reach an European port in more safety 
than she now can? Are the means proportioned 
to that end? I think not. -If we are to seize 
hold of this lever as a political engine to operate 
on one of our enemies, we must first see the cost, 
the probability of success, and the certainty of 
effect when the success is achieved. In defensive 
war I would compute no cost. If invasion hov- 
ered on our shores I would never calculate. Our 
altars and our fire-sides must be defended; and 
the last cent and last drop of blood in the country 
be cheerfully expended. Not so of offensive war; 
when it is not for the defence of our altars and 


our fire-sides, I would calculate with the precision 
and coolness of a counting-house.. The nation 
ought to know the cost; we ought to see the ob- 
ject, and, when accomplished, a reasonable ground 
of belief that it will insure the end designed. If 
all America was consolidated into one great Pow- 
er, with all the legions of Napoleon and the funds 
of France, we should still be; as Napoleon now 
is, incapable of getting from our own shores. I 
speak of the means proposed in relation to the 
end, viz: to protect and enforce our maritime 
rights. I cannot therefore consent to means in- 
adequate and irrelevant to the end, and which we 
have not the physical force to accomplish. ‘I 
know the power of this-country; I believe it is 
competent to the reduction of the British pro- 
vinces. I have very little doubt of it. But if 
conquered, in what state will they be placed iñ 
relation tous? A's conquered provinces. Have 
we a Constitutional right so to hold them? Are 
they to be incorporated as States? No gentle- 
man wishes or entertains that idea. They will 
only be held as a stake for the purpose of inducing 
Great Britain to do justice tous. Would thecon- 
quest of those territories have such effect on Great 
Britain that it would induce her to surrender 
rights which she deems essential to her existence 2 
She would suffer her provinces to perish before 
she would abandon maritime claims of such mo- 
ment. Sir, the possession of those provinces 
could not in my mind operate asa lever, for what 
man would not part with a member when his life 
is at stake? What nation would not lop off an 
extremity before she would sacrifice a principle 
which she holds as incorporated with her ex- 
istence? Task gentlemen, therefore, if the con- 
quest of these countries will more than probably 
produce the effect which they-anticipate. Pos- 
sibly it may not produce that effect? And shall 
we encounter war for a probable or possible re- 
sult? For, whatever these provinces might have 
been to Britain, such has been the singular and 
rapid succession of events in Europe, that she 
seems to have received her prosperity and safety 
from the hand of her most deadly enemy. The 
attack of Bonaparte on Portugal has so connect- 
ed her with the Brazils, and his assault on Spain 
has so identified her with South America, ‘that, 
whether she be successful or not, Britain finds an 
indemnity, more than tenfold for what she would 
lose by our capture of her Northern provinces; 
she will have. derived it too from a source which 
never meant to confer prosperity on her—from 
her most inveterate enemy. A gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Burwett,) in a very strong argu- 
ment (though f differ from him in his conciu- 
sions) delivered ina manner the most gentlemanly 
and decorous to the House and himself, did admit 
that Great Britain never before stood so high and 
firm as she does now. The avenues opened to 
her on the Southern continent will tend very 
much to the furtherance and increase of her force. 
And so standing, we ought not to wage offensive 
war against that country and her provinces in 
America, unless gentlemen can demonstrate to 
us that it is our interest to risk their conquest, 
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and when we have expended vast sums in that 
conquest, to hold them as provinces or to incor- 
porate them as States; unless indeed we consider 
them asa pledge for her better behaviour—a pledge 
which she will never redeem if she holds to those 
principles, which all believe she will never aban- 
don. One great right in contest, which we are 
told by her Ministers that she never will cede, is 
the right to search American vessels for British 
seamen. Does any rational politician believe 
that if she considers that practice connected with 
her existence, she will abandon it to recover out 
of our hands those provinces which at any mo- 
ment we can attain? Surely not, sir—the war 
will be of a different cast. I do therefore suppose 
that a measure of this nature, until war becomes 
necessary and indispensable, ought not to be at- 
tempted. 

There are other causes which should make this 
nation pause and reflect, before it attempts offen- 
sive war. Wearean agricultural people, a peace- 
ful people. The bond of our union was mutual 
defence. Weare not constituted with active pow- 
ers for offensive operations; but we are all-pow- 
erful for defensive measures. In a state of war. 
armies will become necessary; and even when 
necessary, they are always dangerous to republics, 
Their shield and safety is a well regulated mi- 
litia, Ihave no doubt, if war is declared, that 
we shall raise a great force; and if we do, it is 
war that will jeopardize the independence of the 
several States. Their security ever exists on a 
militia officered as the Constitution provides, by 
themselves ; because such a body feels local State 
attachments, and does not look up to the General 
Government for protection and patronage. An 
army so constructed only binds more firmly the 
Republic; but a standing army for offensive war 
goes to shake our republican institutions. I have 
lately seen, what does in my mind excite some 
jealousy on these subjects, not from any general 
view of the departments of our Government, but 
in a measure emanating from one department. 
It. shows, if danger is to arise, it is not from the 
States, but from the General Government, and 
not to the General Government from the States. 
By the Constitution a State can raise no army or 
navy, and has no protection but the militia, offi- 
cered by itself—and yet, sir, I have seen a letter 
from the Secretary of War to the Chief Magis- 
trates of the different States, not infringing the 
letter but the spirit of the Constitution, by pre- 
scribing to those Governors what officers in the 
late call for their quota of militia they shall select. 
Tt would properly be the duty of that department 
to say what number of the militia should form 
the quota of each State; and I trust our Gov- 
ernors have sufficient respect for their States and 
the Union to select officers most competent to 
command them, without being schooled as to the 
manner of selection, suggested to them in terms 
highly exceptionable, as printed in the circulars 
said to have been addressed to the Executives of 
the different States:—* They will be careful in 
their selection of officers, to take such as can be 
confided in for all purposes.” Ido not say thai 


Improper purposes were intended. Let not gen- 
tlemen misunderstand me. I say that the De- 
partment of War has no right to interfere in any 
manner with the selection of officers of the mi- 
litia, which is exclusively confided to the State 
Executives, who are competent at all times to do 
their duty. 

Another evil grows ovt of war and a standing 
army: a vast patronage is placed at the disposi- 
tion of one man, and I would not, but in a case 
of absolute imperious necessity, trust any man, 
even the humblest in society, with the command 
and patronage of fifty thousand men; a power 
which in republics should never be vested in any 
man but when ‘war is indispensable, when it is 
forced upon us. Ambition is awakened by the 
means of carrying it into effect. The instrument 
suggests its own use; and ambition, once awaken- 
ed, like jealousy, makes the food it feedson. Iron 
and stone are two of the most inert and quiescent 
substances in nature—harmless asunder, but bring 
them in contact, and the collision elicits fire. So 
the heart of man and power, are safe when sepa- 
rate, but when united, power is abused by almost 
as unerring a law of nature as fire is produced 
from the collision of flint and steel. This state 
of things, this danger, invariably grows out of 
placing power in the hands of one man, of which 
examples may readily be cited from ancient and 
modern times. When Cæsar invaded Gaul, when 
Napoleon was at the military school, in Paris, 
when Cromwell petitioned Charles for liberty to 
come to America—thege men, in their wanton 
dreams, never dreamt of the guilty and giddy 
heights to which their ambition ascended. Power 
was at hand; they seized the ready instrument, a 
standiag army, and history in blood has recorded 
the consequences. 

Suppose a state of things to have occurred in 
1802, similar to the present—war not forced upon 
us, bat fifty thousand men raised, the officers ap- 
pointed by the President. How would the des- 
tinies of the nation have been wielded, if Provi- 
dence had taken the President from us? Who 
would have wielded that force? Aaron Burr— 
and does any man believe, if that force had been 
at his disposal, that he would not have crimsoned 
the Presidential chair with the best blood of the 
country before he would haveleft it? Imeanno 
imputation on the present or the future President; 
I do not believe that we are in military danger 
from either. But the country that acts wisely 
will never place in any hands, but in extreme 
cases, power of such magnitude; and I believe it 
is a maxim consecrated by ages “that the people 
‘ are never in so much danger as when power is 
‘ placed in the hands of those of whom they have 
‘no suspicion.” Take history through and you 
will find itso, But although, in the hands of the 
gentleman now in office or his successor, this 
power might not be abused—and I mean not to 
impute to them motives which Iam sure they do 
not possess—but a few lives intervene between 
them and some one, we know not whom. How 
he would wield that force none of us can say. | 
am confident when Burr was elected to the Vice- 
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Presidency by a Constitutional majority of votes, 
no man then dreamt how ‘he-would have abused 
the power, had death removed the President. My 
argument then is this: that except in a moment 
of extremity it is not wise for a Republican Gov- 
ernment to resort to raising an army, because the 
possession of power begets a disposition to abuse 
it, which otherwise might never have existed. I 
would not go to war, therefore, unless the nation 
could be satisfied of the certainty of success, and 
of the effect of such success on such end as they 
proposed to attain. I am confident, if we had 
conquered the British provinces and had now 
imbodied an army of fifty thousand men, it 
would in no degree insure to us the free naviga- 
tionof the ocean. I have made these observations, 
because to my mind they have weight in rejecting 
the second part of the first proposition, which is 
war--I mean the granting of letters of marque 
and reprisal. It is not general or perfect war, 
but it is war as far as it goes, and is usually the 
forerunner and precursor of immediate war. If 
then thatstate of things which may endanger our 
Republican institutions is not forced upon us, I 
would avoid every measure leading to war until 
it was indispensable. I say nothing of the hor- 
rors of it which desolate all Europe. We are as 
yet a peaceful and as yet a happy people, and I 
am sure we all feel the strongest desire to add to 
that happiness. That can be best secured by con- 
tinuing at peace, certainly not by waging of- 
fensive war. Gentlemen may think, sir, that I 
mean to submit. I donot—I{ mean to chalk out 
a plan precisely commensurate with the causes of 
offence. We are not now on a general question 
of peace or war; but as to what measure shall be 
adopted on the removal of the embargo to obviate 
those effects against which, it is said, the embargo 
was intended to secure us. Why was the em- 


bargo laid? Ido not speak of its effects. Out: 


of what occasion did it grow ? ‘Consult the Ex- 
ecutive Message recommending it. From the 
decrees of France and Orders in Council of Great 
Britain. Was it not-to obviate the inconveniences 
resulting from those measures that the embargo 
was advised and laid? Remove the embargo 
_then, and what measure do you want? A mea- 
sure precisely commensurate with the cause for 
which you laid the enbargo—a measure to resist 
those decrees and Orders in Council, and place 
us in the relative situation in which we stood 
before its adoption. Am I correct in saying that 
the embargo was not intended or recommended 
as a war measure? If it was in part an ex- 
pedient to retaliate on foreign nations for their 
decrees and Orders in Council, raise the embargo, 
because it is fuund to be inadequate to the end. 


And what should you substitute in the place of 


it? A line of conduct commensurate with the 
causes which produced that measure. The ground 
I mean to occupy is this: that we are not now 
debating a measure for the redress of all former 
evils or injuries which have been heaped upon us 
by those Governments. Ido not so understand 
it; perhaps I am wrong. l ask gentlemen to 
weigh what I have said, and to say whether, if 


we remove the embargo, the substitute ought not 
to be a measure of resistance commensurate with 
the injury. Iam with great candor and sincerity 
delivering the little all of my mind on this octa- 
sion. Iask it to be fairly understood and dis- 
tinctly viewed, and I would then ask whether the 
plan which I shall mark out, instead of continuing 
the embargo, be not the proper. substitute, if a 
substitute must be had? The British have claimed 
the right of searching our vessels for British sea- 
men. This claim has been the subject of treaty 
negotiation time after time; it was made the sine 
qua non of a treaty. The British Ministry told 
you that the nation could not come up to the 
mark, but that they would make the operation of 
the principle as little oppressive in practice as 
they could. Grant for argument sake that this 
arrangement was notas satisfactory as it ought to 
have been. Do gentlemen mean to adopt a miea- 
sure tomeet that? If so, it must be war and in- 
terminable war; for they say they will not aban- 
don it, and we say we will insist on it, I want 
that, and all other questions to be left open as 
before, for, although our commerce was greatly 
oppressed under that practice, still it flourished ; 
our country prospered and grew in strength and 
riches. . 

The second: proposition under consideration, 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Bacon) goes too far. I grant that it is not up- 
to the war point; butit goes too far from the line 
of discrimination which I make; because it au- 
thorizes the resistance of violations of our general 
neutral rights claimed on our part to be exempted 
from, and on the part of the British to be enforced. 
It is interfering with the state of things which 
existed between the two countries before the de- 
crees and Orders in Council. .I want gentlemen 
to repeal the embargo because it is not efficacious, 
and to adopt a measure (if any is to be adopted) 
which shall be precisely commensurate with it. 
The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
though not up to the war mark, is too far from 
the ground which I occupy, that is, to place this 
country in the same situation in respect to its for- 
eign relations in which itstood when the decrees 
and orders were passed, to resist which or to cause 
which to be repealed the embargo waslaid. Take 
it off, then, and take a substitute which shall be 
coequal with it. Ihave not heard you called upon 
to take off the embargo, and adopt a measure to 
remedy all the evils occurring before it; we 
should by this get into a state of things which 
would be war. The House will pause, reflect, 
ask themselves the point they mean to go back 
to, and whenever they have made up their minds 
on that point, accordingly as they determine, they 
will be for war, or arming our merchant ships, to 
resist seizure, or any search growing out of the de- 
crees and orders. This is the line of distinction 
which I take. It is not hard to be drawn; we 
know the diplomatic battle-ground antecedent to 
the orders and decrees. Leave it open to nego- 
tiation. Restore us to our ancient state of things. 
If we were not happy with many rights violated, 
it was at least more satisfactory than our present 
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Situation. And this is precisely what the Presi- 

dent recommended—for our Minister was author- 
` ized to offer to England a repeal of the embargo, on 
rescinding her Orders in Council, and this was to 
produce the anti-embargo state of things. The 
proposition offered by the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Ranpoxpn) yesterday, with 
a slight amendment, will meet my idea. Idonot 
ask gentlemen to submit when they take off the 
embargo.. They have told the nation that they 
will not submit—to what? To general violations 
of ourrights? No,sir. The report of our Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations was predicated wholly 
on the decrees and Orders in Council, and they 
‘saw no alternative but submission to them, war, 
or embargo. These are the alternatives growing 
out of the state of our foreign. relations, in the 
opinion of the committee. J would not keep on 
the embargo, or declare war; neither would I 
submit, because if anything is to be done I would 
arm our vessels to resist any attempt at search 
under those orders. Task gentlemen if this be 
not an efficacious plan—to arm for the purpose of 
resisting those decrees and those orders, to cause 
which to be removed was the reason why they 
Jaid the embargo? Ido not understand, the em- 
bargo as having been laid on the principle that it 
was to coerce England to abandon the right to 
‘the impressment of our seamen. I do not under- 
stand it as having been laid to produce reparation 
for the attack on the Chesapeake. All these were 
conspiring causes which might have led to the 
laying of it, but they were not avowedly by this 
measure intended to be redressed. Does any man 
believe that the embargo was laid to continue till 
Great Britain should formally abandon the right 
ofimpressing her own seamen? The orders and 
decrees not being repealed by the agency of the 
embargo, gentlemen say we will not submit to 
them. Granted; I donot mean it. I mean to 
resist in terms those decrees, and I mean to make 
my resistance precisely commensurate with the 
objects which that measure was destined to attain. 
I want the substitute, if we are to have one, to go 
as far and no farther; and in so doing and going 
no farther, I believe we shall act wisely. I think 
peace may grow out of it; and weshall be restored 
to that state of things which may probably—I 
wish to God I could say certainly—at no distant 
day induce a settlement of our differences. If we 
go to war on any cther grounds, we say that we 
will fight Great Britain till she comes to our 
terms. Sir, gentlemen will pause, will consult 
their pillow, before they goso far; they will leave 
the door to negotiation open. To me this seems 
an honorable plan and a fair course, calculated to 
restore our country to peace within, I trust to 
happiness also, and toa fair adjustment of our 
other differences, I have listened with great at- 
tention to every observation on this subject which 
has fallen from every member on the floor, and 
have said nothing. But I should be wanting in 
duty to my country and respect to myself if I'did 
not, with as much perspicuity as I could, simply 
submit to the judgment of this House those propo- 
sitions which would. in my mind conduct us to 


the most desired issue—I mean the most probable 
one which would accomplish our end. Ido hope 
and trust, ifthe embargo, asa measure of coercion, 
was laid for the purpose of meeting the decrees 
and orders, that gentlemen will vote for the re- 
peal of the embargo, and that they will be satis- 
fied with adopting the motion which I have pro- 
posed to substitute—unless indeed, finding the in- 
efficiency of the measure, they will concur inan 
unconditional repeal, aud make another effort at 
negotiation, unfettered by acts that diminish the 
prospect of success. 

Mr. Mitwor congratulated the House on the 
vote of yesterday. He hailed it, and the nation 
would hailit, as the harbinger of a new day. He 
received it as a proof of the patriotism of the ma- 
jority of this House, who, seeing the nation se- 
verely oppressed by a measure which was adopted 
as an experiment, and which had failed in its 
object, had come toa resolution to relieve the 
nation from its further pressure. I confess, how- 
ever, said Mr. M., that the second part of the 
proposition now before you has, to my mind, an 
aspect of a highly alarming character. If I cor- 
rectly understand it, it leads the nation to direct 
and open warfare; and, indeed, the gentleman 
who offered the resolution so explained it. View- 
ing it in this light, I can never give my consent 
toit, until lam convinced thatthe nation is brought 
into that situation, that there is no other mode of 
saving its honor than bya resort to war. Believ- 
ing, as I do, that this is not the case at present, I 
wish to offer a few observations to the Commit- 
tee, as the ground upon which I shall oppose the 
second part of the resolution, and of course why 
Tam in favor of striking it out, for the purpose 
of introducing an amendment. When a nation 
is about to involve itself in war, it appears tome 
that it should not only be convinced that the 
ground of war is a just one, but that the end pro- 
posed to be attained by war is probably within 
its reach. As tothe first point, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the two great belligerents of 
Europe have given us ample and repeated causes 
for war. On that ground, therefore, I should feel 
no hesitation in going with gentlemen in favor 
of this proposition, did I believe that the policy 
of this nation warranted it, and that the end pro- 
posed would be, in this manner, attained. It is 
proper, however, toask ourselves in what way we 
are to operate on the belligerents in order to pro- 
duce the desired effect. It has been said by gen- 
tlemen who appear to be ready for the adoption 
of this proposition, that we can attack and take 
Canada and Nova Scotia; and that such a mea- 
sure would be severely felt by Great Britain. 
That weare competent to take Canada I have no 
doubt; but I am so far from believing that the 
conquest of Nova Scotia would be an easy task, 
that I do not think it is in the power of this nation 
to accomplish it, unless we could first procure to 
ourselves an ascendency on the ocean. That does 
not appear to be probable at this time. I am 
therefore persuaded that our only operation in 
that quarter would be the taking of Canada. The 
gentleman last up (Mr. Key) has shown very 
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clearly thatthe conquest of Canada, and the se- 
curing of that conquest, would cost more than it 
would be worth; and that it would not be effi- 
cient for the object for which we should attempt 
it. I believe that experience, in a. little time, 
would teach Great Britain that the loss of Canada 
would be, in fact, an immaterial loss to her em- 
pire. But, in another point of view, this conquest 
might have a very injurious effect on our affairs. 
At present, there can be no doubt but the people 
of Great Britain are much divided in opinion in 
nee to their hostile measures against our neu- 
tral rights. Ido not believe that the people of 
that nation can be unanimous in a measure which 
the Ministry themselves do not justify as a 
right, but as a measure of necessary retaliation 
upon their enemy. If, in order to redress our- 
selves, we make an attack upon a part of the 
British Empire and dismember it; we at once 
arouse the pride of the people, induce them to 
- attach themselves to their Government, to justify 
their measures of retaliation upon us, and thus, 
in‘all probability, prolong the contest, and perpet- 
uate those measures of which we complain. In 
what other way could we operate on Great Brit- 
ain in such a manner as to make any great im- 
pression on her? I know that it is the belief of 
some persons that we could, by fitting out priva- 
teers, so harass her commerce as to make a very 
serious impression on her, and at the same time 
indemnify our merchants for their losses in the 
contest. I confess that I have not full faith in 
this part of the experiment. I believe we should 
find that the impression to be made on her com- 
merce in ‘this way would not be anything equal 
to what was made by us during our Revolation- 
ary war. At that time the system of convoys 
‘was not carried to the extent that it now is; at 
that time the merchant ships frequently crossed 
the ocean singly,.or in companies of two or three 
together, and therefore it was in the power of our 
privateers to capture and bring in many of them. 
Few are now permitted to sail singly ; they gen- 
erally go under the protection of strong convoys. 
I believe, therefore, that it would soon be found 
that privateering would be an extremely unprofit- 
able business. If, then, we could not make a se- 
rious. impression, by our efforts either on land or 
water, I would ask in what way are we likely to 
accomplish the. object in view? To carry ona 
war against us, it appears to me that Great Brit- 
ain would be put to very little additional expense. 
She has been obliged to resort to every means of 
offence and defence against her Kuropean ene- 
mies;.and the very weapons which she makes 
use of against them she could, in part, turn against 
us, without adding-anything to her expenditure. 
Thus, while she can carry on the war with facil- 
ity against us, it will be far different with us. By 
going to war we deprive ourselves of almost all 
the commerce of the world ; we deprive ourselves 
of the opportunity of deriving revenue from those 
sources from which we have hitherto received 
it; and, at the same time, reduce our citizens to 
sucha situation of distress and privation as to 
render them wholly unable to bear the burden of 


internal taxes which must be resorted to, to raise 
the necessary supplies. I believe that, in a war 
of defence, for the protection of the soil, this 
country is- invulnerable ; I believe that there is 
no sacrifice which would not be cheerfully offered 
up by our fellow-citizens in support of such à 
war; there the hands and the hearts of the peo- 
ple would be with you; but when we are called 
upon to enter into a war of offence for the attain- 
ment and security of certain ends, which there is 
by no means a certainty of attaining; a war, of 
which it is impossible to foresee the-consequences 
or to fix the probable period of its termination; 
it is putting the happiness and safety of our coun- 
try too much at risk to plunge into such a war. 
You may involve the nation in such a war, and 
when they find themselves engaged in it, they 
will feel bound to carry it on; but I veature.to 
predict that the Administration, or the. majority, 
which involves the nation in such a war, will not 
long exist. The nation is not prepared for war. 
It has been justly observed, sir, that the nation is 
yet in a state of infancy; it is growing fast, and 
if nothing to impede its growth or destroy its 
strength be done at this day, it will soon assume 
the form and vigor of manhood ; it will soon ar- 
rive at that masculine state, that it will be able 
not only to repel aggressions, but to chastise the 
aggressors. I have already stated that, in a just ` 
and necessary war, a war which is no longer to 
be avoided without a sacrifice of national honor 
and national rights, I shall be as ready to.engage 
as any man in the nation; but Ido not believe 
we are yet reduced to that situation; and when I 
view the critical situation of the European world 
engaged in a most sanguinary conflict, and then 
turn my eyes to the peaceful and happy situation 
of my own country, I cannot consent to engage 
her rashly in the doubtful contest. 2 

The report of the committee on our foreign re- 
lations states three alternatives, out of which it is 
said we must take a choice; these are, embargo, 
war, or submission. The last is rejected by eve- 
ry man. It would seem, then, that there is only 
a choice between embargo and war. If the ar- 
guments of gentlemen in the minority had been 
attended to, if they had been coolly and carefully 
weighed and examined, I think it would have 
been seen that there was another course, a path 
by which we could travel in safety, which, while 
it would lead us from embargo, would avoid war. 
This path has been repeatedly pointed out to you 
before this day ; and has been now again repeat- 
ed by the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Key.) 
It is this: repeal your embargo, and suffer your 
merchants to arm their ships in their own de- 
fence, to resist the violation of our lawful com- 
merce. I would not grant them letters of marque 
and reprisal, because that would be war, but I 
would authorize them, in every case, to resist un- 
lawful seizures and detentions. If I have any 
idea of what would be the true course of policy 


| for this Government to pursue, this is that course. 


If I have a right understanding of what is truly 
meant by the terms submission and resistance, I 
most certainly think the proposition I have made 
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is essentially resistance; that sort of resistance 
which our country is capable of making, and 
which would show tothe enemy that we would 
not submit to their unjust orders and decrees. I 
shall not: now enter into an argument to show 
that the embargo ‘is submission; that has been 
sufficiently done on a former occasion. I never 
did believe that the embargo would have a co- 
ercive effect on either of the belligerents. En- 
tertaining this opinion, when I saw the nation 
Tetiring from the ocean, in order to avoid the ef- 
fects of the injurious orders and decrees of other 
Powers, in compliance, as it were, with their 
mandates, it appeared to me as the most com- 
plete, not to say disgraceful, submission. 
A gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. D. R. 
Witttams,) addressed you a few days ago, sir, 
and told you that:he considered the minority as 
holding the destinies of the nation; that it was 
in their power to regulate the course hereafter to 
be pursued. I confess that, when the gentleman 
made that observation, it excited some surprise 
as well as pleasure in my mind. I felt happy in 
the momentary idea, that I might, perhaps, be 
instrumental in so directing the course of this 
nation, that we might at once avoid Scylla and 
Charybdis: I could not, however, distinctly un- 
derstand the gentleman’s meaning in the declara- 
` tion which he made. He did not tell us in what 
way the minority possessed the power which he 
spoke of; he did not explain himself sufficiently 
to show that the minority do indeed hold the des- 
tinies of the nation in their hands. Sir, the des- 
tinies of the nation, so far as human power 

. extends, are and must be in the hands of the ma- 
jority ; they are responsible to the nation for the 
course which shall be pursued, and it is not in 
their power by any legerdemain to shift that re- 
sponsibility from their shoulders to those of the 
minority. I. believe that, so far as the power of 
the minority extends, they would use it to direct 
the course of the nation in such a manner as to 
promote its peace, happiness, and lasting pros- 
perity; and could they, indeed, guide its desti- 
nies, they would, on the one hand, spurn the idea 
of submitting the rights and independence of the 
nation, while, on the other, they would, if possi- 
ble, avoid involving their country ina calamitous 
and ruinous war. 

There is‘one point of view in which this sub- 
ject has passed over my mind, and on which I 
feel extreme delicacy in expressing myself, be- 
cause I do not know how far it may be allowable 
for me to touch on a topic, into which I do not 
wish to enter improperly, but which is so impor- 
tant that I have never lost sight of it when con- 
sidering this subject. As the resolution is penned, 
it contemplates a hostile resistance to both belli- 
gerents; an offensive war against them. Its ob- 
ject has been so explained by the gentleman who 
brought it forward. Iendeavored to show, when 
I first rose, how far we might operate against 
Great Britain in an offensive war, Can we act 
with any great effect upon France? Have we 
those means of operating upon her by war, so as 
to induce her to rescind her decrees? I confess 


I have never yet been able to see where she is 
vulnerable to attack from us, or how she is to 
make an attack on us. She has no possessions on 
this continent, nor any commerce on the ocean. 


‘To me it appears that, although we ostensibly 


makea declaration of war against both belligerents, 
the contest, in reality, will be but with one. When 
we shall have entered into this contest, we shall 
find that, with Great Britain, we shall have an 
active conflict, with France a mere war of words; 
with her, action cannot take place. After we 
shall have been engaged in the contest for a short 
time, having received many severe and bloody 
blows from Great Britain, the irritation of the 
nation would be excited to the highest possible 
degree, and of course the disposition to continue 
the war with her would be greatly increased. On 
the part of France no such circumstances could 
occur. Having felt no serious effects from her 
hostility, we should have no strong incentive, 
arising from suffering, to continue a war with her. 
The higher the irritation was excited against the 
one, the more it would be allayed towards the 
other. 

The Emperor of the French, seeing one of the 
fondest objects of his solicitude accomplished, 
that of inducing America to follow the example 
of the Eyropean nations, by engaging in the war 
against Great Britain; seeing us engaged in’a 
contest from which we cannot withdraw, with- 
out dishonor and disgrace, will come to an accom- 
modation with us. I know not what other gen- 
tlemen may think of such a result as this, but I 
confess that I do not wish to seeit. Sir, I dread 
that man’s friendship infinitely more than his 
enmity; that kind of friendship, I mean, which 
would connect us with him as his allies; [shrink 
from it with horror. Where is the nation which 
has accepted of his friendship, that is not now his 
vassal? Perhaps there is one solitary instance to 
the contrary; Russia may be an exception, thanks 
to her power. But, excepting-this, where is the 
nation to whom he has extended his friendly 
hand, that its touch, more deleterious in its effects 
than the poisonous effluvia of. the bohon upas, has 
not quickly withered their liberties? Believing 
that all the professions of this man, about the 
freedom of the seas, are insincere and hollow; 
that he has no more regard for the freedom of 
the seas than for the liberty of the land, I have 
no desire to join him in the contest. Were we 
now to humble Great Britain, to get possession of 
her fleet, and to rule ever Europe, is there any 
gentlemen in this Committee who can persuade 
himself, for an instant, that he would respect the 
liberty of the seas? If any gentleman, with all 
the experience which we have had of the con- 
duct of that man, can persuade himself of such 
a result, I should pity his head while I did jus- 
tice to his heart. Ihave no doubt, in case the 
event alluded to takes place, that we shall have 
the highest professions of friendship; not only 
professions, sir, but acts. No-doubt but he would 
be generous enough to loan us money, and offi- 
cers and men to carry on his war. He lent them 
to Spain, sir; he sent his officers and his legions 
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into her empire for her protection; and when he 
had got them placed at the proper points, he then 
did as, in every other instance.he had done where 
he had the power; he told them they were no 
longer free, that Spain was no longer a nation; 
that they must accept of a new master. I have 
not the least doubt but he would pursue the same 
course with us, if he had the opportunity. He 
would not only lend us the means of subjugating 
us, but, in his gracious condescension, I have no 
doubt but he would also lend usa royal brother 
to rule over us, to ameliorate our condition. 

Gentlemen may suppose, sir, that. these are 
mere fanciful ideas, which we are in no danger of 
realizing. I hope, indeed, we shall not realize 
them; and that, in order, to escape a result so ca- 
lamitous, we shall avoid the ensnaring friendship 
of that man. Viewing the present disastrous 
situation of the world; seeing the whole of Eu- 
rope groaning under the miseries-of war and des- 
olation ; engaged in a contest, to the termination 
of which no man can look with any certainty, I 
am anxiously desirous of preserving my country 
from its vortex. Whether the Committee shall 
be of opinion with me‘ that the dangers I have 
pointed out are to be apprehended or not, yet the 
calamities and disasters of war are so great, that 
we ought to pause and to ask ourselves, what is 
its object, and what will be the probable result? 
Is there any probability that, by entering into a 
war at this time, with both France and Great 
Britain, we can accomplish the object we have in 
view? Can we so act upon them as to compel 
them to indemnify us for the past, or to respect 
our rights for the future? I have endeavored to 
show, sir, what I conscientiously believe, that we 
cannot. Impressed with this firm conviction, I 
trust. that the good sense of this Committee will 
induce. them, before they try the last awful resort, 
to use every honorable expedient for the preser- 
vation of peace. 

I shall be in favor of striking out the words of 
the resolution which relate to granting letters of 
marque and reprisal; but I do not very well like 
the amendment offered by the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Ranpoupu,) in lieu of 
them. I had drawn up an amendment which I 
had wished to have proposed ; and, for the infor- 
mation of the Committee, I will read it. It iste 
follow the word “authorizing,” in the resolution, 
and is in these words: 


“ Under suitable regulations and restrictions, to be 
provided by law, the citizens of the United States to 
arm their ships, for their own defence, against illegal 
seizures and detentions when engaged in lawful com- 
merce.” 

The difference between the amendment under 
consideration, and that which I propose, consists 
in this: that the former points to an opposition 
to all searches or seizures as long as the orders 
and decrees are in existence; the latter to an op- 
position to seizures and detentions under those 
orders and decrees, contrary to the laws of na- 
tions. Now, there are certain rights of belliger- 
ents as well as of neutrals on the ocean, to which 
I think it proper that all nations should submit. 


po AN e 


There are certain clear and defined laws of na- 
tions, which, for the sake of. preserving peace, we 
ought toadhere to. Itis true that the orders and 
decrees, of which we complain, violate neutral 
rights, and trample upon those principles which 
ought to be held sacred: but I do not think that 
a departure from justice on their part, would make 
it good policy in us to follow their example; I 
am not willing, because they violate neutral 
rights, that we should resist acknowledged belli- 
gerent rights. Itis always a maxim with me to 
leave my enemy in the wrong; and I hold it to 
be a correct principle in national as well as indi- 
vidual concerns. By so doing you havea decided 
advantage over him, and, in his moments of re- 
flection, if he hasany, he will discover your supe- 
riority over him, and will feel a disposition to do 
you justice, in order to be on an equality with 
you. 

As the measure for which the substitute is pro- 
posed, has been brought forward, not in opposi- 
tion to the acknowledged rights of nations, but 
only to their unjust orders and decrees, I should 
wish whatever substitute we adopt to have the 
same tendency; that it should be opposed to all 
illegal seizures and detentions, but not to those 
searches admitted by the general law of nations. 
I wish, in the measures that we adopt, that we 
may be careful not to extend the grouad of col- 
lision; I wish our measures to be confined within 
such bounds, that it shall not create a jealousy on 
their part, that we mean to contend, at this par- 
ticular time, for things which we have not here- 
tofore contended for, things which we know they’ 
will not concede. It is in this view of the subject: 
that I prefer the amendment, which I have read, 
to that offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 
The resolution is only the foundation of a bill 
into which all the necessary restrictions and reg- 
ulations may be introduced. It will be necessary, 
if we permit our merchants to arm, to place them 
under proper restrictions, or the nation might be 
involved in a war by the acts of individuals. If 
the amendment should take place, it will be an 
evidence to the belligerents that we are peaceably 
disposed ; that, while we are determined not to 
surrender our rights, we are anxious for an ami- 
cable adjustment with them upon honorable 
terms. I believe that this will have a better ef- 
fect in inducing them to repeal their unjust edicts, 
than all the open and avowed hostility which we 
can make against them. I trust that until every 
honorable means of preserving peace have been 
exhausted, until we are convinced that there is 
no other way of preserving ovr national honor 
and independence, that a majority of this Com- 
mittee and of Congress will not be disposed to 
rush madly into a ruinous and destructive war. 

Mr. D. R. Wiutiams said, he hoped that the 
House would do him the justice to believe, for 
he had given many proofs of it, that although he 
had talked much about war lately, he felt just as 
strong-an aversion against going to war, while 
peace can be preserved without disgrace, as any 
man could do. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Mitnor) cannot feel more than I do on 
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the subject of foreign relations, except in one par- 
ticular point of view—that submission to the 
edicts of Great Britain.and France, seems to him 
less heinous, less dreadful to the national inter- 
ests than it does.to me. The gentleman has read 
to you an amendment, which he would propose. 
What was its tendency? To permit your mer- 
chantmen to pay the tribute armed, rather than 
defenceless, as if the mere permission to arm 
could vary the terms or the operation of the bel- 
ligerent edicts. Were you not told by him that 
he most sincerely believed that by war, or by any 
measure which you could adopt, Great Britain 
would not be induced to repeal her Orders in 
Council? And yet he attempted to persuade 
you, it is expedient to depend upon the very fee- 
blest effort that can be made, as resistance, when 
in the same breath, he declared the whole ener- 
gies of the nation, exerted in open war, would be 
inadequate. In advocating the repeal of the em- 
bargo, then, he must be for submission. The gen- 
tleman shakes his head. 
so good as to tell us, if not submission, what it is 
he is for ? . 

.Mr. Mitwor said that he would not submit. 
He had endeavored to show that the course which 
he proposed to pursue would not be submission. 
If he had failed to convince the gentleman from 
South Carolina of it, it was not his fault; but 
while he believed that such a measure would be 
more essential resistance than the embargo, he 
should give it preference. To satisfy the gentle- 
man from South Carolina on the subject of sub- 
mission to tribute, he could observe, that he was 
ready to adopt any measure which the gentleman 
could point out, to prevent the payment of tribute. 

Mr. Wiuutams said that he was much obliged 
to the gentleman, and would, in three words, tell 
him how to avoid paying a tribute—continue the 
embargo. For the gentleman and the minority 
to help him, who seem willing to accept of what 
he could not but consider a tributary commerce, 
can—the embargo réepealed—devise no mode of 
preventing the payment of the tribute by our 
merchantmen short of war. 

To my plain understanding, sir, the amend- 
ment, as proposed, ends in this: That our vessels 
bound to England will, if they make any show of 
resistance, do it by Quaker guns. Every gentle- 
man, in the least acquainted with maritime 
phrases, understands the term; while, on the con- 
trary, if they do resist, it will only be to involve 
you in awar with France—an inducement, I be- 
lieve, with many of its advocates for supporting 
it. We have now arrived at a period when the 
sentiments of every member should be explicitly 

“known. That moment you put the country in a 
situation which subjects its commerce to tribute, 
I am for war with Great Britain, because any 
course short of war makes you tributary to her. 

Some days since, I declared to the minority— 
it was in the sincerity of my heart I spoke—ihat 
they could save the country from its present 
dreadful situation, They know that they have 
produced a state of things that must not be suf- 
fered to exist. They have reduced us to the 


Sir, I wish he would be. 


alternative of enforcing the law by physical force, 
or of repealing it. That they still possess the 
power to put down the effervescence they have 
excited, I cannot doubt; for while the inhabitants 
of the South are forming patriotie associations 
to enforce the law, some in the North, so excited, 
are exerting themselves to prevent its execution, 
I called upon them then, I entreat them now, to 
remember what are the dearest interests of their 
country—to put down the opposition to the law. 
By silencing it what will they do? Endear them- 
selves to the nation—merit its thanks—save the 
Government without the aid of the bayonet from 
the disgrace of imbecility—and, in so doing, must 
necessarily save the character of the nation from 
the black stain incident to foreign taxation, and 
from sinking into the lowest state of degradation. 
This idea of tribute, of again becoming British 
colonies, I cannot think, much less speak of, with 
patience. J will begin in another place—of the 
embargo. Upon this subject gentlemen exert 
themselves, because they are interested in deery- 
ing it; for, when it was originally imposed, they 
told you that it would be ineffectual, and we all 
know some of them have done everything that 
could be considered necessary to realize the pro- 
phecy. Passing over the original causes’ alto- 
gether, subsequent events show, that the measure 
was wise. They wish now to induce the people 
to believe that it was not wise, not necessary, 
because in driving us from it, they drive us into 
war; and if the. removal of it be followed by 
war, no matter in what way, gentlemen feel that 
they must take the responsibility of it to them- 
selves, Sir, they have told us, in substaace—for 
the open avowal would not do—that we were the 
basest creatures in the world; that we have nei- 
ther virtue nor energy to direct the energies of 
the nation; that we imposed the embargo in sub- 
servience to France; and, unfounded as the accu- 
sation is, it has been the cry from one end of the 
country to the other. Now, sir, we approach the 
period when, from the excitement in the East, 
war may be preferable. What is the consequence ? 
Why, sir, the very men who taxed you with base 
submission, with supererogation in submission, 
who vapored about national honor, and the main- 
tenance of maritime rights, now warn you not to 
plunge the nation into war! And, in order to 
alarm and prevent you from defending the rights 
of the nation by arms, dilate upon the monstrous 
power of the belligerents opposed to you. The 
gentlemen have surely forgotten, that, when one 
of these very Powers was mistress of this coun- 
try, of whose ablest Minister it has been truly 
said, that with one hand he smote the Bourbon 
on his throne, and in the other wielded the democ- 
racy of England, we fought with, and conquered 
our independence from her. Are we to be now 
told, if we are driven into a war, that we cannot 
resist her? The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Miznor) told you, that you canhot now 
get rid of the Orders in Council even by war; 
while you were yet in the gristle. you conquered 
from Great Britain the sovereignty of the soil 
we live on; and, lest this observation should be 
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insufficient, you are conjured by others not to go 
to war, because the Executive has been wrong. 


Gentlemen entertain, at least detain; us, by read-. 


ing the documents, hour after hour, to prove it. 
For God’s sake, sir, supposing the Executive has 
been wrong from first to last, is this a reason why 
they will not resist foreign taxation? You are 
taxed more heavily by Great Britain than her 
own colonies are, or than you are by your own 
Government; you are in a much worse situation 
as to the exportation of the produce of your own 
soil, under the operation of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, than the island of Jamaica, and I can prove 
it if gentlemen deny it. -The produce of that 
island, it is true, is necessarily constrained to be 


first deposited in Great Britain; but all the sur-- 


plus of that produce is free to be exported thence, 
and entitled to drawback.. Is it so with yours? 
No, sir, the great staple of the country, cotton, 
worth more than any two others, is coerced into 
England, and absolutely prohibited from exporta- 
tion altogether. “` You are to raise cotton, to carry 
it to the British isle, and no where else. What 
does this amount to? Anything short of a posi- 
tive assumption of the sovereignty of the soil? 
-I heard a gentleman before me, (Mr. RaNDoLPH,) 
with a patriotism and warmth of eloquence which 
fired my bosom, exclaim against the violation of 
our territory in 1805. Touch the soil, said he, 
and you touch the life-blood of every man on it. 
What is your situation now? Every square foot 
of cultivated land in the country is laid under 
contribution, and gentlemen very coolly say they 
will repeal the embargo, and will not go to war 
under. such circumstances until it is forced upon 
them. They want cause of war. Yes, sir, this 
is a truth, and take notice of it, that the British 
colonial system only requires the importation of 
colonial produce into the mother country. Your 
produce is placed in the same situation, with this 
addition: coerced into her ports, you are prohib- 
ited from re-exporting one great article, cotton,and 
on other articles duties of 40 and 50 per cent. are 
imposed on their re-exportation, And why, sir? 
They tell you that you must carry your cotton 
there, because they wantit. What does Mr. Ers- 
kine tell you is the cause of the regulation in 
relation tocotton? Why, sir, he told you insult- 
ingly that you must look to the prosperous state 
of the French manufactures for the cause. And 
yet gentlemen want cause of war; they cannot 
in this see anything distressful tothe country or 
disgraceful to its character. 

I think, sir, that the best course which we can 
pursue would: be to say nothing at all about the 
repeal of the embargo. And if gentlemen will do 
so, we may chance to have an accommodation of 
all our differences, because then an opportunity 
will be given to the Executive, which he will not 
otherwise have, to attempt an accommodation. It 
was considered a kind of treason here the other 
day when [spoke of an extra mission ; but it is a 
very fashionable idea all over the House now. 
Even the worthy gentleman from Virginia before 
me (Mr. Ranpotr#) has no objection to one more 
chatice for accommodation. Now, if gentlemen 


will not go to war with us, and really they talk 
as if they will- not, let them adhere to the em- 
bargo and give a chance for negotiation. Let us 
have this one other chance for an honorable at- 
commodation. 

Ido really believe, sir, that war is preferable 
to submission. -I have been educated in this kind 
of opinion, and I canot give it up promptly. But 
it is unnecessary, say gentlemen; you can gain 
nothing by it. Suppose you had made this cal- 
culation during the Revolutionary war ; suppose, 
Mr. Chairman, that you (Mr. Macon) had been 
thinking of whatyou could make instead of march- 
ing to South Carolina, and losing your all in the 
common cause—-where would you have been 
now? Would you ever have been Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States? Would any of these gentlemen have the 
honor of seats here? And shall we abandon them 
now Without an. exertion ? : 

We are told that we must not go to war, be- 
cause of the monstrous disproportion between our 
revenue and that of the British Government. 
Did not the disproportion exist in a greater degree 
during the Revolutionary war, when we were 
without a Government? Yes, sir; but you had 
that in abundance, in which I fear we are very 
deficient now—patriotism. You conquered the 
soil then without revenue—and will you stop 
to calculate what is the proportion of your reve- 
nue to that of Great Britain when she is bring- 
ing you to a worse state than you were in be- 
fore you became free? For it is a fact that 
the state in which we are placed if we trade 
under the Orders in Council, is much worse than 
that which you, Mr. Chairman, assisted to re- 
deem us from. One, certainly not the least of 
the attributes of sovereignty, is the power to lay 
taxes and consequently to repeal them—here is 
a tax imposed upon you without your consent— 
can you getit off? No, says the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Mitnor.) Then, sir, we 
should abdicate the Government. You are taxed 
without your knowledge, against your consent. 
We cannot get it removed, says the gentleman. 
I do not believe it, sir; I would bury the last man 
in the country before I would accede to it. 

A gentleman from New York, (Mr. Garpe- 
NIER) says he wishes the nation to grow.. I too 
wish it, if it could be allowed to grow in honor, 
in virtue, in patriotism; but if not, I would ‘not 
desire it should “start a peg”? Stop where you 
are, with honor, rather than grow in disgrace. 
I wish not to see the nation, to use the converse 
of his metaphor, like a great booby who has been 
told by his mother, “ don’t fight Billy till you grow 
big,” and then he won’t fight in defence of his 
own person; every little fellow in the street spurns 
him. The gentleman says, we may bea spunky, 
though a ricketty set of little fellows. Sir, I had 
rather be small, than a coward; a ricketty free- 
man, with one hand and one arm, than a slave 
with the handsomest appearance possible. The 
plain question presented for your determination 
is this; will you live slaves or die freemen? It 
is easy of solution; you can’t findan American in 
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the nation, so lost to honor, to feeling, as not to 
say, “I will notlive aslave.” And why not im- 
prove the opportunity to wipe off this stain? No, 
says the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Key,) 
there is reason to fear the Commander-in-Chief 
may be dangerous, an ambitious man, and over- 
turn the Constitution. What, sir, can place us 
in a worse situation than we are nowin? Sup- 
pose an army of fifty thousand men raised, with 
a Chief at its head, disposed to sacrifice our liber- 
ties, would you prefer that every attribute of sov- 
ereignty shall be blasted by Britain, rather than 
take the risk of having an ambitious General to 
resist her? If the Constitution is made of such 
brittle stuff as not to stand a single war; if it is 
only to be preserved by submission to foreign 
taxation, I shall very soon lose all solicitude for 
its preservation. The gentleman also talked 
about. the dangers avoided by the development 
of Burr’s real character, as if a foreign was to be 
preferred to a domestie tyrant. If I could choose 
in sucha case, I would rather take my chance 
with the latter than the former; indeed, much 
rather have a. sovereign from. among our own 
native blood royal, than from the royal family of 
England. - You know, sir, they are not apt to be 
overburdened with a certain commodity, con- 
sidered essential to good Government in this 
country. 

Do not shackle us with war measures, let the 
nation grow, says the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. GARDENIER.). I am much mistaken, sir, if 
the gentleman himself was not the first who 
declared for war. I am positive he told you, 
months since, he was for a declaration of war 
against France; but now, Great Britain is the 
subject, he cries, don’t shackle us with war mea- 
sures. Can he have forgot his own description 
of the ambition and resources of Bonaparte? 
Has he forgot the picture which his friend from 
Connecticut (Mr. Pirxin) drew of the colossal 
power of Napoleon? The gentleman dwelt upon 
it so long, he really. appeared towards the close, 
to be under an apprehension of its extension even 
over us. He ought certainly to remember this 
is the man who has truly smote the Bourbons, 
has humbled the proud house of Austria, has 
crushed the power of Prussia, and who has van- 
quished even the “heroic, the gallant Alexan- 
der.” Declare war against France, said the gen- 
tleman yesterday ; do not shackle us with war 
measures, to day! Sir, when the gentlemen 
on the other side begin to fear the power of 
Britain, or to tremble at the extension of Bona- 
parte’s, they pay marked homage to the wisdom 
of the embargo measure, for it alone has pre- 
served us from collisions with both these mighty 
nations. 

Every gentleman who has spoken on the oppo- 
site side, has declared that the French edicts are 
inoperative, are empty menaces; they have sup- 
posed, they have proven their position, by the 
premiums of insurance; and are we, therefore, 
because they are inoperative, to declare war 
against her? The orders of Great Britain, but 


intercepted all your commerce, and yet we must 
pay her! Gentlemen say we cannot come into 
contact with France, her decrees are inoperative, 
therefore, we must fight her; while Great Brit- 
ain, who does come into collision with you. who 
attempts to blast your character, to sap your most 
vital interests, who has imposed tribute on you, 
must be propitiated by money, must be paid! How 
does this sound, sir? Not very spirited; what 
is it in reality? Contemptible cowardice. My 
ideas of honor, of national rights and justice, re- 
volt at this thing. The gentleman from New 
York, I recollect, some time since declaimed with 
a pathos that moved. my soul, when. we were 
about to determine the order of the day of the 
supplemental embargo bill, “give us but one 
day’s liberty,” said he— 

“ A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

“Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 


And it is true, sir. What does he now say? 
Virtually, that he will submit; that he will con- 
sent, for a humble commerce, circumscribed and 
regulated by Great Britain, to pay. tribute to 
her. The gentleman’s passions were excited; 
he could see nothing but slavery under the oper- 
ation of a law of his own country; but when the 
Orders in Council are under consideration, he is 
off; and not he alone, but many of the opposers 
of the embargo. p 


The gentleman from Connecticut, a Revolution- 
ary character, (Mr. TALLMADGE,), called upon us 
the other day to repeal the embargo, and to take 
a stand calculated to maintain the honor and 
dignity of the nation, but was extremely cautious 
not to say what that stand is; and really, if his 
stand is not bettter calculated to maintain the 
rights of the nation, than his reasons are forcible 
for the repeal, they will be poorly maintained in- 
deed. He offered you three, and but three reasons 
for the repeal.. I very much doubt whether the 
gentleman will be willing to recognise them for 
his own when he hears them repeated; certainly 
much abler arguments are to be expected froma 
Representative from the State of Connecticut, 
which having been steady in its habits, must 
have, by this time, if we are to believe the slang 
of former days, monopolized all the “ virtue and 
talents of her neighbors.” 1. Because a grand 
jury of Vermont had sometime ago presented the 
proclamation of the President, issued in April 
last. This presentment of the grand jury, if it 
ever had been a reason, which I deny, for repeal- 
ing the embargo, has lost that character, being at 
least neutralized, by presentments of an opposite 
cast—I question whether five gentlemen in the 
House ever heard of it before. 2. That the mi- 
litia, perhaps of Providence, (Rhode Island,) had 
disobeyed the orders of the Governor. Lam hap- 
py to say the alarms, which had been excited in 
my mind, relative to the state of public mind 
there, were much greater than the. case author- 
ized. As to the particular case alluded to, I am 
informed by authority, to my mind perfectly con- 
clusive, that although the militia.did not carry 


for the embargo, would be operative, would have ‘into execution the orders issued by the proper 
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authority, it was not that kind of disobedience, if 
it can be termed disobedience at all, to which any- 
thing reprehensible can be attached; they were 
paraded, the vessel which it was-intended they 
should detain, was beyond their reach. Is thisa 
reason, sir, for repealing the embargo? So far 
from its showing a spirit of resistance, it is a 
proof that the law even there does govern. 3. 
That the collectors will be thrown into jail, inas- 
much as they will be required, under the opera- 
tion of State lowe: to give bond for damages to so 
large an amount that sureties cannot be obtained. 
As to this objection, it is equally futile with the 
others. Let the whole machinery of State law 
be directed to this point, I believe Mr. Gallatin 
may, as it were with a single stroke of his pen, 
putitdown completely. However large the bail, 
required may be, if the Secretary of the Treasury 
orders the deposite of public money to be remoy- 
ed from one bank to another, that bank which 
secures the deposites will furnish the collector’s 
security. Iam not to be understood that this has 
been done, but calculating on the sagacity and 
fidelity of the Secretary of the Treasury, I have 
no doubt, it will be done, when necessary. It is 
not certain, far otherwise, that there will be such 
a necessity—but happen when it may, the same 
spirit which has excited so much sensation in the 
East—mercantile cupidity—money will furnish 
the remedy. Bad indeed, sir, must be that cause 
which can be sustained by no better arguments 
than these. The gentleman from Connecticut 
should abandon it. 

My worthy friend from Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) urged yesterday, as a reason why you 
should not go to war, that you will thereby 
pledge every shilling and the last drop of blood 
in the nation, for the maintenance of maritime 
rights in every sea. -If we go to war, certainly 
I should be for asserting those rights every- 
where, but—[Mr. Ranpo.ru said he had object- 
ed to adopting the resolution of the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Nicwotas) as being that 
pledge.]’ That is not all which I understand by 
it, said Mr. W. . I consider the resolution tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war and shall vote for 
it, at least so much of it as relates to letters of 
marque and reprisal; not for the. maintenance 
of maritime rights in every. sea only, but for the 
preservation of sovereignty on the land. If the 
objection to. leaving commerce to protect itself, 
by means. of armed merchantmen, rested only 
where the gentleman placed it, I could accede to 
his amendment; for merchants do not deserve 
more, if so much, as any other class in the com- 
munity, that the whole national resources should 
be pledged for the maintenance of their individ- 
ual benefit; bat while my friend and myself are 
unwilling to do this, assuredly we ought not to 
say, they alone shall fight the nation’s battles. 
Adopt the amendment, and you thereby declare 
maritime rights shall not be defended by Gov- 
ernment, and yet in the same declaration you 
-make that very interest sustain the whole national 
cause—if any fighting is done, it is to be done by 
those very merchants whom you resolve not to 


protect. Sir, I cannot consent to such a projects 
I wish to see the Government and not the indi- 
vidual alone embarked in the cause—for one I 
never will consent to pin my safety and.the rights 
of the people of the United States on the sleeves 
of the merchants only. 

But my friend started another objection to the 
embargo, which he says is not applicable to his 
plan—viz: that he was tired of new experiments— 
that he liked a project the better for being old 
and true—well sifted; so do I sir; but I should 
be very glad to know if his proposition. be not 
a bran new one, I profess to be as little read 
in maritime, or national, or indeed any other law. 
as any man, and thereiore it may not be-surpris- 
ing iflam mistaken in the matter of. fact, but 
certainly, I never heard of such a system of war- 
fare before ; nor do I believe such an one ever has 
existed. No, sir; I never have heard of the per- 
mission being granted to merchants to resist seiz- 
ures without the right of reprisal. But the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Key) has carried 
this doctrine to a much more refined distinction. 
He would allow the merchants to resist co-exten- 
sive with the Orders of Council only in defence 
of their lawful trade; but the dispute must not 
be widened and, therefore, they must only resist 
such attacks as are made under the orders and 
edicts. Under this system a corps of lawyers. 
will become as necessary toa merchantman as 
their cables and anchors. J understood the gen- 
tleman to take great pains to satisfy us that we. 
ought not to broach any subject of dispute, we 
should not widen the breach, and therefore, we. 
should authorize no resistance to the exercise of 
power, claimed by the belligerents, though in con- 
test previous to those orders. and. decrees—and 
this, sir, is the kind of resistance we .are:to make 
against the impressment-of seamen ; for the re- 
covery of indemnity. for spoliated commerce; in- 
sulted, tarnished honor! Sir, it is time we should 
assume, if it is not in our natures, nerve enough 
to decide whether we will go to war or submit; 
if you submit, for one, I declare I had much 
rather do it without arming your merchantmen 
with wooden swords and Quaker. guns, when des- 
tined to be the prey of either Great: Britain or 
France. Let the people understand—they do 
from the Delaware, South and West-—that the 
tax is not on our-maritime rights alone, but that 
it affects deeply the agricultural products of the 
whole. nation; that there is not a square foot of 
this country but is in some measure laid under 
contribution; that the soilis violated; and depend 
upon it, sir, this new, puny kind of war will not 
be approbated by them. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. MiL- 
nor) did that which is very common iv the House, 
attempted to follow suit to my friend from Vir- 
ginia. He would congratulate the nation on the 
prospect before it. Ido with sincerity join the 
gentleman from Virginia, in congratulations, that 
during these times of oscillation the character of 
the nation is not yet compromitted—I hope we 
may be able to do so, with as much truth, a month 
hence. This congratulation was worthy of the 
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gentleman, but that of (Mr. Mitnor) was of a 
very different kind.: He would congratulate the 
nation on the prospect of removing the embargo. 
Depend upon it, sir, if the embargo is repealed 
and you take no -better means of asserting the 
rights of the nation than this amendment, it will 
be no cause of. satisfaction to any of us—it will 
be a just cause for bitter lamentations to the na- 
tion. Nation, did I say! It will be out of the 
question to talk about the nation—you are about 
to beesme a no nation, You may keep upall this 
gaudy paraphernalia of sovereignty, this solemn 
mockery of independence; but if you do not give 
this torpedo, embargo, a chance to explode in the 
heart of Great Britain,and will not go to war, you 
are ruined; you may talk of liberty, but what is 
it, when encumbered and borne down by foreign 
taxation! No, sir, we are again becoming British 
provinces, and therefore, it is that I choose war 
rather than this proposition, so inadequate, so illy 
calculated to sustain the pressure of the times. 
The Committee tose, without deciding the 
question, and obtained leave to'sit again. 
’ 


Mownpay, February 6. 

Mr. Burwe tu, from the committee to whom 
was referred, on the second instant, a resolution 
relative to certain sets of journals, documents, and, 
reports, to be deposited in the Library of Congress 
made a report thereon ; which was read and con- 
sidered: Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be di- 
rected to furnish the. Library of Congress with 
two complete sets of the journals, and of all priat- 
ed reports and public documents iaid before Con- 
gress, or either House, at each session. 

Mr. GARDNER presented a petition of the in- 
habitants of Packersfield, in the State of New 
Hampshire, praying that the several acts laying 
an embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports 
and harbors of the United States, and more effec- 
tually to enforce the same, may be repealed, 
whenever, in the judgment of Congress, it may 
be expedient to adopt that measure. 

Mr. Mumrorp presented a memorial of the 
citizens of the third and eighth wards of the city 
of New York, to the like effect. 

The said petition and memorial were referred 
to the Committee of the whole House on the re- 
solutions proposed by Mr. Nicwotas and Mr. 
Bacon, the twenty-fourth and twenty-seventh 
ultimo, 

Mr. BurwELL presented to the House a memo- 
tial of Samuel Briscoe, and others, Commission- 
ers appointed by a lawenacted at the last session 
of the General Assembly of Maryland, to receive 
subs:-tiptions for stock in the Susquehanna Bridge 
Company, praying the aid and patronage of Con- 
gress to enable the said company to effect the 
object therein specified. 

Mr. BURWELL also presented to the House an 
attested copy of alate law passed by the General 
Assembly of Maryland, entitled “An act to incor- 
porate a company for the purpose of building a 

' bridge over the Susquehanna.” 


| 
| 


| 


The said memorial and act were ordered to lie 
on the table. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


Several petitions having been presented, in ad- 
dition to those heretofore stated, against the mode 
in which the late election in the State of Massa- 
chusetts was conducted— 

Mr. Bacon offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House do carry to 
the Senate the several memorials from sundry citizens 
of the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against 
the mode in which the appointment of Electors for 
President and Vice President has been proceeded to on 
the part of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of said State, as irregular and unconstitutional, and 
praying for the interference of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the establishment of so dangerous 
a precedent.” 


Mr. J. G. Jackson said he saw no objection to 
the resolution, or even to going farther than it 
proposed. The Constitution had declared that 
the election of Electors in each State should be 
held in such manner as the Legislature should 
direet; and, he said, he never could consent to 
the doctrine that any set of men, without the au- 
thority of law, could make an election of Elect- 
ors. He believed that the case was not provided 
for; and asthe present case could not vary the 
general result of the Presidential election, gentle- 
men appeared not to’be disposed to interfere in it. 
But, he hoped it would operate on the House to 
induce them to consider the propriety of providing 
some mode of hereafter distinguishing between 
legal, and illegal or surreptitious elections. 

Mr. Van Horn moved to strike out the words 
in italic, as he understood them as commiting 
the House to express an opinion on the subject 
of the petitions. Motion lost—yeas 18. 

Mr. Rowan was opposed to the resolution. He 
contended, that the Constitution having provided 
that each State shall choose,in such a manner as 
the Legislature shal] direct, a number of Electors 
equal to the number of their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, it was improper that this House 
should interfere in it. Why might it not as well 
interfere in the election of Senators? He said 
that Congress certainly did not possess a super- 
intending power over the acts of the States in 
general cases; if they did in this particular in- 
stance, he wished it to be shown. He thought 
that an interference by Congress, would be an 
assumption of power on their part forming a 
dangerous precedent. The House was called up- 
on to say that the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts had improperly directed the man- 
ner of election. Was Congress to form for the 
States a model of the manner in which they 
should direct their elections to be held? Con- 
gress had no power to act on the subject. Why, 
then, send the memorials to the Senate? He 
said he was against taking any order ‘in relation 
tothem. In his opinion, it was improper to give 
the petitions a place on the files of the House, be- 
cause they related to a subject on which the 
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House had not the power to legislate. Although 
it was a general principle that all petitions should 
be heard, this rule certainly did not include pe- 
titions on local matters, or State concerns, on 
which the House had no jurisdiction. It seem- 
ed to him improper, therefore, that the petitions 
should’ have been received; but, having been re- 
ceived, he wished them to lie on the table. 

Mr. Bacon observed that the adoption of the 
resolution would not commit the House at all. 
He was aware that there was a difficulty io act- 
ing on this subject, and he only wished to give an 
intimation to the Senate that such petitions had 
been received. It was but decorous to the peti- 
tioners that their petitions should be brought into 


view; though, Mr, B. said, with the gentleman. 


from Kentucky, he doubted whether anything 
could be done for them. 
The resolution was agreed to—~yeas 51, nays 24. 


REPEAL OF THE EMBARGO. 


The following: resolutions were offered by Mr. 

- DURELL on Saturday, and referred to the Com- 

mittee of the Whole on the resolutions of Mr. 
Nicwonas and Mr. Bacon: 

Resolved, That the United States will consider any 
capture aad condemnation of merchant vessels of the 
United States, owned wholly by a citizen or citizens 
thereof, and engaged in lawful commerce, by an armed 
vessel sailing under a belligerent flag, and acting by and 
under authority of orders, decrees, or edicts violating the 
lawful commerce or neutral rights of the United States, 
as a declaration of war on the part of that Government 
to which said belligzrent flag shall belong, and in whose 
courts ‘such condemnation shall be had. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States, 
on being satisfactorily informed. of such capture and 
condemnation, as aforesaid, be requested, forthwith, to 
recall ftom such belligerent State, by and under whose 
authority such capture and condemnation. shall. be 
made, such resident Minister or Ministers of the Uni- 
ted. States as may reside at the Government thereof. 

-The House again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the resolutions offered by 
Mr. Nicnouas, Mr. Bacon, and Mr. DuRELL. 

The amendment offered to Mr. Nicsoxas’s res- 
olution by Mr. Ranvotpg, in the following words, 
being under consideration: “To authorize the 
‘merchant vessels of the United States, owned 
‘wholly by citizens of the United States, to arm 
Sand defend themselves against any armed vessels 
‘ sailing under the British. or French flag, so long 
‘as their orders or decrees remain unrevoked :” 

Mr. J. Q. Jackson rose and addressed the Chair 
as follows: ` 

Mr. Chairman: The questions before the Com- 
mittee most assuredly involve the destinies of this 
nation, its honor, and most essential interests. We 
have arrived at a crisis, solemn and portentous, 
which no human wisdom could foresee, no pru- 
denceavert. The injustice of foreign nations has 
increased with their knowledge of our pacific dis- 
positions, until, driven to the wall, it behooves us 
to make a stand in defence of our country, its lib- 
erties, and its rights. I could not have supposed 
that, at such a period, with the full lights before 


10th Con. 2d Sxss.—44 


gentlemen, they would have mistaken the souree 
of our calamities, and, shutting their eyes against 
the attacks of our enemies, have found nothing 
to condemn but their.own Government; and least 
of all did I expect it from the gentleman from Del- 
aware, whose ¢andor I had highly appreciated ; 
nor am I now willing to accuse him of a want of. 
candor, although his statements are partial, and 
his conclusions ‘incorrect, but rather attribute it 
to:that unfortunate imperfection of our nature 
which presents subjects to our minds in a form 
most congenial to our feelings. Looking ‘at one 
side only, we are blind to the evidences’ on the 
other; and hence, often with tbe most upright 
intentions, we condemn measures which all hon- 
est men should approve. aor 

The gentleman from Delaware set out with de- 
claring that the Administration were the source 
from whence all our embarrassments have flowed. 
And how did he prove it, sir? Why, by reeur- 
ring to the volume of documents published atthe 
last session of Congress, upon which the nation 
has emphatically pronounced its judgment of ap- 
proval.. Iam surprised that it escaped the saga- 
city of the gentleman, that in that volume we have 
official information that those embarrassments 
owe their origin principally to the hostile spirit 
predominant in Great Britain against us. Mr. 
Monroe, in his letter concerning the Chesapeake, 
(Doe. No. 1, p. 20, communicated last Winter,) 
states: 

“Such is the state of this country [Great Britain] at 
the present crisis, that it is impossible to foresee what 
will be its conduct towards the United States... -There 
has been at all times, since the commencement of the 
present war, a strong party hére for-extending‘its rav- 
ages to them. This party is combined of the ship- 
owners, the navy, the East and, West India merchants, 
and certain political characters of great consideration 
in the State. So powerful is this combination, that 
nothing can be obtained of the Government, on any 
point, but what may be extorted by necessity,” &c. 

The same evidence of hostility occurs again, 
in page 23 of the same document. Mr. Monroe 
observes 3 ae ‘ ‘ 

“ By Mr. Canning’s queries, in his last note, I was 
led to consider it as preparatory to an embargo on 
American vessels, and intended to found some meas- 
ure, on my reply, of an unfriendly nature, as most of 
the gazettes had recommended, and the public mind 
seemed to be essentially prepared for it.” 

In Mr. Monroe’s valedictory letter, (Doc. No.4, 
p- 44.) he states: . 

. “Great Britain was resolved to yield no ground which 
she could avoid, and evidently prepared to hazard war, 
rather than yield much.” : 

I prefer relying on the testimony of Mr. Monroe, 
rather than on the unequivocal acts of a hostile 
character committed by Great Britain, because 
Mr: Monroe has been considered better authority 
with certain gentlemen than his Government itself; 
and the facility of explanations, disayowals, and 
all that, do away the force of measures which may 
be taken towards us, in the estimation of men who 
always altempt to put their Government in the 
wrong. This gentleman itis, who tells us that 
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-the ship-owners, the navy, the East and West In- 
dia merchants, and certain political characters of 
great consideration in.the State, are for war with 
us; that the gazettes had recommended, and the 
public mind were prepared, for hostile measures ; 

. that they. would yield nothing that was not ex- 

< torted, ‘and risk a war rather than yield much. 

‘And: pray; sir, who are the characters described 

<by:-hitn 2 Why, the whole ruling interest in that 

„nation. When such language is addressed to the 

American people, and they contemplate what are 

the claims of their Government—what has been 
its forbearance; how just-are its pretensions, and 

¿how hostile those of Great Britain—I am filled 
with surprise unutterable that their ignorance can 
be so far counted on by men among us as to 
expect credit for their charges that we are hostile 
‘to Great Britain; that we are enforcing unjust 
demands; and that we are in the wrong! The 
gentleman from Delaware accuses the Govern- 
ment of neglecting our interests—of omitting to 
treat with Great Britain in time. We know, sir, 
.by painful experience, that treaties are.a poor bar- 
rier against belligerent encroachment; and whilst 
we observe them with good faith, they are wan- 
tonly violated by others. We have nowa treaty 
with Great Britain, consisting of ten articles. 

They-are to.be. perpetual, and the first of them 
‘declares, that “there shall be a firm, inviolable; 

and universal peace, and a true and sincere friend- 
ship” between them and us. Notwithstanding 

“which; they have violated our peace, and tram- 
pled upon all the ties of friendship. Treaties, 
therefore, are nothing—the laws of nations are 
nothing, also. 

But sir, there was no neglect on our part to 
make a new treaty; forthe moment the Treaty 
of °94 was loosened from around our neck, where 
it had hung like a millstone, offers were made— 
measures were taken to enter into stipulations 

“with them; and the gentleman, aware of his mis- 
take, changed his ground, by- asserting that the 
Executive took a position in relation to seamen, 

-which they knew would not, and could. not be 
conceded by the British. Government. -Sir, the 
reverse is the fact; and as mine is a matter-of- 

“fact argument, as the principles I assume can be 
substantiated, I will adduce my proofs, for with 
intelligent men, they are worth all the declama- 
‘tion of the most eloquent orators. The position 
I take is this—the Executive had the best reasons 
for believing that Great Britain would give up 
her claim to the right of im pressment. In No. 2, 

age 20, it is stated an arrangement had been 
made with Mr. King, to give it up, and the only 
obstacle was an exception of the “narrow seas.” 
Wo. 3. page 32, the same fact occurs. In 1802 
Lord Hawkesbury agreed with Mr. King “to pro- 
hibit imipressments altogether on the high seas.” 

“In page 5 of No. 3, it is repeated; then surely it 
was reasonable to believe that. Great Britain 
would relinquish it entirely, when she had offered 

to relinquish it upon the “high seas.’ In Feb- 

“ruary 1806, page-112 of No. 2, Mr. Monroe in- 

“forms Mr. Fox, that he bad ‘presented the subject 
to-his predecessor, Lord Hawkesbury, and alter 


referring to his instances, headds: “I think my- 
‘self perfectly correct in stating that nothing oc- 
t curred in our conferences to justify an inference 
‘ that he thought them unreasonable, They were 
t postponed from time to time, at his instance, and 
‘finally transferred to Lord Harrowby, his succes- 
t sor.” Page-80 of No. 3, we find that Lord Vin- 
cent entertained the subject in August 1806. 
Page 84, Mr. Fox expresses his solicitude to make 
such arrangements. as will “render perpetual a 
system of mutual friendship.” Page 93, Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinkney state that Lords Holland 
and Auckland “were diligently and anxiously 
“employed in endeavors to devise an arrange- 
‘ment which should be convenient and honor- 
‘able to us, and at the same time free from im- 
‘proper hazard to Great Britain;” and in page 
1U9, the same gentlemen inform their Govera- 
ment that “ to (their) original project thus amend- 
ed, the British Commissioners seemed to give 
their assent.” In No. 1, page 41, even Mr. Can- 
ning, the redoubtable and polite Mr. Canning, 
condecends to admit that “ata proper time Great 
Britain may be ready to entertain it.’ Away 
then with the idle charge that the Executive 
were insincere, and have proved it, by urging a 
point which they knew never would be, and 
never could be conceded; for all the Administra- 
tions of England professed.a willingness to rem- 
edy. the evil. One.of them proposed.to enter into 
an agreement to-do it partially, and Mr. Canning 
himself, at “a. proper time,” wall listen to you. 
After disposing of this serious charge, I come to 
the merits of the question. . Was the ground 
taken by us concerning seamen, proper? Did 
the honor and rights of the nation require it? 

In considering this important subject I will ex- 
amine, 

Ist. The practice of impressments, and the right 
to exercise it. 

2a, Shall it be tolerated? can it be submitted 
to? 

3d. The propositions made by us to Great Brit- 
ain in relation to it. 

4th. The formal arrangement. 

Upon the first point, I will call the attention of 
the Committee to the volume of documents point- 
ing out the practice and its injustice. Nothing 
that J can add would shed light upon it; the hand 
of a master is seen in the able elucidation, which 
no one who deserves the name of freeman can 
read, without feeling honest, honorable indigna- 
tion; and resolve that he will rally round the 
constituted authorities to resist the usurpation. 
Sir, I intended to read to the Committee the lu- 
minous letter of Mr. Madison, in pages 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, and 19, of No. 2, of the documents, but I 
perceive that I shall be drawn into a much-more 
lengthy discussion than I intended, and ‘shall oc- 
cupy more time than I ought. I will therefore 


omit reading it. It is, or ought to be, in the hands 


of every man, and is doubtless recollected by all; 
he speaks of the sacred regard in which property 
found on the high seas is held-by all nations; 
that no matter how manifest the presumption is, 
that it:is liable to seizure; no matter how incon- 
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siderable the value, or flagitious the conduct of | policy of that period. The gentleman from Del- 
its possessor, it is carried before a legal tribunal, | aware has spoken of the happy prospeets of our 
and a:regular trial is had; but the great and para-.| country in times past; that the arts and sciences, 
mount question of allegiance is decided in an in- | commerce, and agriculture, smiled upon us;-and 
stant, by am interested commander, who wants | we were biest-with their bounteous munificence. 
sailors; and every brave fine-looking fellow, who | Yes, sir, they have-smiled, indeed, for never were 
speaks the same language, and has. the same com- | a people more truly the worshippers of them—but 
plexion of a British subject, notwithstanding the | if we were so degenerate as to abandon our brave 
most conclusive proofs that he is an American | sons, the virtuous, hardy seamen, who.unfurl- our 
citizen, is mistaken for a British seaman, because | sails, and carry the American flag into every sea, 
he is able to endure the service; nay more, so | they would start from their sculptured places over 
flagrant have the outrages been, that Danes, | the entrance into this magnificent hall, and, frown- 
Swedes, Germans, and even negroes, who could | iog like a Medusa’s head upon them, would ‘turn 
not be mistaken, have been forcibiy impressed and | the apostates from liberty into stones. No, sir, 
carried off; thereby, as it respected our citizen, | the brave tars, whose livés ‘are at their country’s 
whose farm is the sea, cutting him off from his | cal], and who constitute its sole defence: at.sea, 
most tender connexions; exposing his mind and | where our rights are most liable to invasion, never 
his person to the most humiliating discipline, | shall, with my consent, be denied that correspon- 
and his life itself to the greatest dangers. | dent protection which is the promised equivalent 
Passing from the consideration of Mr. Madi- | for allegiance. The rights of our citizens are the 
son’s letter, I will recur to what Mr. Monroe says, | same at seaason land, and their seizure by a foreign. 
: for his authority seems to be conclusive. No. 2, | nation is asinadmissible in the one caseasthe other. 
page 104, Mr. Monroe, in a remonstrance to the | Whilst we are a nation, and claim the attributes 
British Government, remarks, “The rights of the | of independence, I for one will never consent that 
“United States have been so long trampled under | our flag shall wave unfurled over authorized 
‘foot, and the feelings of humanity so often out- | disgrace, humiliating like that; rather would I 
:‘ raged, that the astonished world may begin to | Jaunch everything we possess upon the ocean— 
* doubt, whether the patience with which these in- | let the political ship buffet it with the winds and 
‘ juries have been ‘borne ought to be attributed to | the waves; and when unable to outride the storm, 
‘ generous or unworthy motives; whether the Uni- | nail the flag to the main-mast—make one last, 
‘ted States merit the rank to which in other re- | mighty straggle—and if all will not avail, rather 
t spects they are justly entitled, or have already in | than survive our lost honor, go down to the bot- 
t the very morn of their political career lost their | tom all together, amidst the shouts of liberty, or 
‘energy, and become degenerate.” [Mr. Jackson | death! wl ty yt 
referred’ also. to Mr. Monroe’s letter to Mr. Can- | It was understood that Great Britain complain- 
ning, pages;27 and 28 of No. 1, to Messrs. Mon- | ed of illicit practices in relation to: her seamen, 
roe and Pinkney’s letter to the same, in page 207, | as affording an apology for-her usurpation; and I 
of No.3, which he read—in which they. enforce | will now consider the propositions made by us‘to 
the arguments of Mr. Madison, by pointing out | Great Britain. In discussing them I shall show, 
the degradation and abuses resulting from the 1st. What we required. a : 
practice of impressments. Mr. J. then proceed- | 2d. What we offered in lieu of the asserted 
ed.] I ask sir, by what authority they claim | right. s 
the right of entering our vessels to impress the! We required, see page 5 of No. 2.. [Here Mr. 
seamen found on board? Tae vessel bearing | J, read the article offered in the instructions, of 
the flag of the nation is the national territory; | Mr. Madison, which requires an exemption of all 
the flag gives protection to the crew; and no f persons upon.the high seas. from seizure, when 
Power. can violate the flag without invading the | found on board of our-vessels, excepting such per- 
sovereignty of the nation, or seize upon the crew | sons asare“ liable to be taken according to the laws 
without, ipso facto, committing an act of hostility. | of nations,” also page 5 of No. 3, in which the 
This leads me to consider the second point— | same requisition is repeated. Mr. J. proceeded,] 
shall impressments be tolerated? The gentle- | I have already shown that it was a just demand. 
man might have spared himself the trouble of | 2d. We offered to Great Britain asan equiva- 
proving that the Government had determined to | Jent—[Mr. Jackson read the various offers:made 
resist it, and to make its relinquishment the-sine | to the British Government—No. 2, pages 8, 9and 
qua non of a treaty. It was truly observed by |10. No. 3, pages 62,63. No. 3, page 103—ditto, 
Mr. Madison, that it was of primary importance | page 109—and rémarked upon them, particularly 
in the estimation of Congress and of the nation; | the last; whereby the American.Government of- 
and that they never would consent to surrender | fers to bind itself to make penal laws for punish- 
the principle. I well recollect, and so must you, | ing commanders who receive British seamen on 
Mr. Chairman, that although it did not occupy a | board, and “make it the duty of the Government 
‘distinguished station in the memorials of the mer- | to restore them ;” referring also to the statement 
chants, presented to Congress in 1805-6, who | there of Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, alleging, 
then pledged their lives and fortunes to support | that “to (their) original project, thus amended, 
the Government. in. the maintenance of their | the British Government seemed to give their as- 
rights, it wasneverthelessconsidered of paramount | sent”—he contended it proved a degree of insin- 
interest, and entered deeply into the views and! cerity on the part of the British Cabinet, totally 
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inconsistent with the honorable frankness of our 
own.—Mr. J. proceeded.] I have made a can- 
_ did summary of these offers; and on recurring to 
them I feel the mingled emotions of shame and 
_ indignation, when I.see men wishing to put their 
Government “iathe wrong.” Sir, we offered to 
Great Britain, . 
Ist. ‘To afford no refuge or protection to Brit- 
ish seamen, - 
..2d-To. deliver them up if they took refuge 
among us. 
3d. To make laws for restoring them. 
4th. Toaid in searching for, seizing, and restor- 
ing them. : 
5th. To keep them in our prisons when re- 
queste:. 
6ih. To prohibit our citizens from carrying 
them off. 
7th. To prohibit their employment. 
8th. To make penal laws for punishing their 
employers. : 
t 9th.. To make it our duty to restore them. 
10th. To extend the foregoing provisions, not 
only to deserters, but all seafaring people. 
What more could have been asked. required, or 
given, than is contained. in these. offers? Noth- 
ing more—unless, indeed, they had asked our in 
dependence, and. yielding to the requisition, we 
had given it. Sir, we do not want the British 
seamen, even when they are naturalized. If the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Europe, escaping from 
the tyranny. of the cld world, and panting after 
their long lost liberty, fly to the more hospitable 
regions of the new, I am willing, on their com- 
plianee with our naturalization laws, to receive 
them into the American family, to let them par- 
take of the blessings we enjoy, whilst they remain 
among us; but I would prohibit their departure 
from this country, or, if they went off, refuse them 
our protection. If they are dissatisfied with their 
situation on the land. I would say to them, “ your 
allegiance is still claimed by your parent country ; 
we will not risk our peace for you out of our 
territorial limits; if you pass beyond them, you 
cease to be an American citizen.” I would go 
further, and prohibit them from owning American 
registered vessels. Sir, those who come here in 
search of an asylum, go into the country; they 
pursue agriculture. or the mechanic arts—they 
are valuable men, and virtuous eitizens; but the 
mongrels who infest the seaport towns, wear your 
privileges asa cloak to hide their foreign con- 
nexions—they are wolves in sheep’s clothing— 
British merchants, under American.colors; they 
interrupt your happiness, and endanger yoursafety. 
`T come now to the informal arrangement made 
with the British Ministers, which it has been al- 
- leged secured our seamen against impressmepts. 
What was it? See No. 3, p. 117 and 118—* His 
«Majesty’s Government has not felt itself pre- 
‘ pared to disclaim, or derogate from a right which 
t has ever been maintained, &c., and actuated by 
-+ an earnest desire to: remove every cause of dis- 
‘satisfaction, has directed his Majesty’s Ministers 
~*to-give -to Messrs, Monroe. and Pinkney the 
: “most positive assurances that instructions have 


` been given, and shall be repeated and enforced, 
` for the observance of the greatest caution in the 
‘impressing of British seamen.” Our Ministers 
bonesuly believed that the assurance was to im- 
port something ; but they were deceived, as I 
shall presently show. ‘It did not escape the pen- 
étration of our Secretary, that no security was 
thereby afforded—he construed it as it-was in- 
tended by the British Government. In his letter 
to Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, page 32 of No. 
3, he remarks,—the security is “ that instructions 
‘have been given, and will be repeated, for en- 
‘ forcing the greatest precaution, &e. Ifthe future 
t instructions are to be repetitions of the past, we 
t well know the inefficacy of them. Any instruc- 
“tions which are to answer the purpose, must 
t differ essentially from the past, both in their te- 
‘nor and their sanctions.” His exposition was 
the correct one. The objections he took are con- 
clusive; they contain the mullum in parvo. The 
construction given by our Ministers is.to be found 
in No. 3, page 138-9, wherein they state, “ our 
‘ opinion is, that the practice would be essentially, 
if not completely, abandoned. That opinion 
has been since confirmed by frequent conferences 
on the subject with the British Commissioners, 
who have repeatedly assared us, that In their 
judgment we were made as secure against the 
` exercise of their pretension by the policy which 
their Government had adopted, in regard te that 
t very delicate and important quesiion,as we could 
‘have been made by treaty.” Again, in page 178 


No. 3—“‘It was their idea that by discontinuing 


the practice in the mode proposed by them, &c. 
the United States would in the interim enjoy the 
security they sought? In their lener to Mr. 
Canning, page, 208 of No. 3, referring to the in- 
formal arrangement, they state, that as “an ef- 
fectual equivalent for the forbearance of the prac- 
tice” the informal understanding was, that “its 
practical effect would remove the vexation com- 
plainedof.”. Mr. Monroe,in his letter No.4, pages 
4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, even goes further—he contends 
“that it contained a concession in (our) favor, 
favorable to our interest.” [Mr. J. read those pas- 
sages at length, and referred particularly to page 
7, wherein Mr. Monroe says]—“ I mean however 
‘distinctly to state, that it was understood that 
t the practice heretofore pursued should be aban- 
© doned, and that no impressment should be made 
‘on the high seas,” excepting in cases hke one 
put to him. wherein he supposes a merchant ves- 
sel laying in the Tagus, and the desertion of sea- 
men from a British ship of war to the merchant 
vessel, that there it would be reasonable, “and to 
such cases it was understood that the practice 
should in future be confined”? Our. Ministers 
were mistaken—fer the obvious import- of the 
words in the British note is (if.it meant anything) 
a complete recognition of the right, which we 
deny; and a mere promise to exercise it cau- 
tiously. But, sir, I stand upon firmer ground 
than ihe expositicn of our Government and the 
fair meaning of the note. I have British author- 
ity for saying that. they were. mistaken ; and I 
will bring before the Committee a most important 
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| in its practical effect, remove the vexation complained 
of,” they do not mean, and certainly His Majesty’s - 
Commissioners never. meant, that there should bea for- 
bearance or suspension or discontinuance of the prac- 
tice and exercise of the impressment of British seamen. 
On the contrary, they proceed :to say that, “ pursuant _ 
tothe suggestion of the British Commissioners, the off- 
cial note of the 8th of November was presented.” To 
that note we beg leave to refer. : - at 

We considered that note, and. still consider it, as 
pledging His Majesty’s Government to give instruc- 
tions to British cruisers, “‘to.be very cautious: in the: 
exercise of the right.of impressing British:seamen, to 
take the strictest care to preserve the citizens of the 
United States from molestatidn or injury, and ‘to-re- 
dress any grievances which might be sustained by 
them.” i D 

When the negotiation proceeded, after our delivery 
of that note, we thought, and still think, that the treaty ` 
which we signed—omitting the point of impressment, 
and several other points afterwards included in the pro- 
posed additional articles—was, in. itself, complete: and 
unconditional, and subject to no reservation on either 
part, except that which was expressed. in our second 
note of the 30th of December, on the signature of the 
treaty. 

If circumstances had not taken place, which made it 
our duty to suspend the signing of the additional arti- - 
cles, and which eventually discontinued the negotia- 
tion in our hands, we should have considered ourselves - 
as bound to advert, bona fide, to the further. pledge : 
contained in our official note of the 8th of November. 
We mean that paragraph which states, “that noire- 
cent cases of complaint have occurred, respecting the 
exercise of the right of impressment, and that no prob- 
able inconvenience can result from the postponement. 
of an article, subject to so many difficulties; still, that - 
His Majesty’s Commissioners are instructed to enter- 
tain the discussion of any plan that can be devised to 
secure the interests of both States, without any injury 
to rights to which they are respectively attached.” The 
obvious sense of this paragraph, and the forms and sub- 
stance of the completed treaty, and the proposed addi- 
tional articles, appear to us to leave no doubt relative to. 
with its several enclosures, and are desirous to give the | the mutual understanding and views of those who-were 
fullest information in our power respecting any part of | employed in a negotiation:of such importance to their 
our late negotiation with the Commissioners of the | respective countries. : ` 
‘United States. We have accordingly applied our at-| We have the honor to be, &c. 7 
tention to that passage of the note delivered to you by VASSAL HOLLAND. 
Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinkney, which states that “ soon AUCKLAND. 
afler the suspension of the negotiations, it was sug- Right Hon. Groner CANNING. 
gested by His Majesty’s Commissioners that, if the} But Mr. Canning was not satisfied with this 
topic relative to impressment should be expressly-re- explicit assurance, and, to place the question be-: 
served for future conventional arrangement, and a yond all doubt, or more, perhaps, with a view to 
pledge given to the United States for resuming the]? . ara ae st h 
consideration of it at a convenient season, with that | 1J8te the British negotiators, he wrote them a 

i : second letter, dated 6th August, 1807. 


view ; and that if, in the mean time, such an informal : : 3 “2 
understanding should be substituted, as, in its practi- | Letter from Mr. Secretary Canning to Lords Holland 
and Auckland, dated August 6, 1807. 


cal effect, would remove the vexation complained of, it 7 

might, perhaps, be yet possible to conduct the negotia-} Mx Lonns: In acknowledging the receipt of the 

tion to a result which would not be unacceptable to the | letter which your Lordships have done me thé honor 
to address to me, in answer to mine of the 25th ulti. 


respective Governments. And, in pursuance of this 
suggestion, the British Commissioners presented their | mo, I am sorry to have occasion to trouble your Lord- 
ships with any further inquiry; but I am sure that 


official note of the 8th day of November last.” 
It appears to us that the several parts of this state- | your Lordships will feel that the point most immedi- 


Febroary last, and printed by their order. On 
receiving the note of Messrs. Monroe and Pink- 
ny, dated the 24th July, 1807, wherein they state 
that the practice of impressments was to be dis- 
continued, Mr. Canning wrote the next day to 
Lords Holland and Auckland the following 
letter: 


Letter from Mr. Secretary Canning to Lords Holland 
and Auckland, dated July 25, 1807. 
Fonrsien Orrice, July 25th 1807. 

My Lonns: I have the honor to enclose to your 
Lordships, the copies of-a note which I have received 
from Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinkney, and of the several 
documents that accompanied it. I submit these pa- 
pers to the consideration of your J.ordships, for the 
purpose of calling your attention to that passage of 
„the note which refers to a suggestion on the part of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners, on the subject of the im- 
pressment of seamen from on board of American ships. 
It is extremely desirable that His Majesty’s Government 
should have the fullest information on this important 
point; and I have to request, that your Lordships will 
be pleased to state to me, whether the representation 
contained in this part of the note of the American Com- 
missioners be accurate; and whether your Lordships 
signfied any such acquiescence as is there described in 
the implied, “Informal understanding, respecting the 
t forbearance to be observed by the British cruisers, in 
‘regard to the practice of impressment of seamen on 
‘board of American vessels.” : 

I have the honor to.be, &e. - 
2 : GEORGE CANNING, 


Rt. Hon. Lord Horra and Lord Auckzrann. 


To which they returned the foilowing answer, 
dated July 28, 1807: 
Letter from Lords Holland and Auckland to Mr. Sec- 
retary Canning, daled July 28, 1807. 
Sin: We have received the honor of your letter, 


—_————. se ae rw er A 
rr rn - 5 
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ately: in question, respecting the -impressment of Brit- 
ish seamen. from American. ships, is one‘of such es- 
sential importance, at the present moment, as to make 
it necessary for me to ‘ascertain, with as much accuracy 
as possible, what hias really: passed between your Lord- 
ships and the. American Commissioners upon: this 
subjects. | Sots S 

I- understood the American Commissioners .to say 
that; in-addition to whatever passed in writing between 
you;they ‘received from your Lordships an informal 
assurance:of something that “should, in -its practical 
efféet,remove the grievance complained of.” By “the 
griévance complained of,” I understood the Commis- 
sioners to mean the practice of impressment itself, not 
any abuses of that practice. 

Your Lordships deny that any forbearance was 
promised, “in the sense of any suspension or discon- 
tinuance of the practice,” and your Lordships refer to 
your note of the 8th of November, as containing the 
correct statement of what you communicated to the 
American Commissioners. - 

‘The note of the 8th of November certainly promises 
forbearance in the practice, but not a discontinuance of 
the practice of impressment. : 

Iam. therefore ‘under the necessity of requesting 
your Lordships. to have the goodness: to state to me 
whether the note of the 8th of November does, accord- 
ing.to your Lordships’ recollection and belief, contain 
the:whole of. what was promised or held out by your 
Lordships :to the American Commissioners upon thls 

oint? 
P ‘Whether whatever: else passed (if anything-else did 
pass) in conyersation,.was in strict. conformity to that 
note; implying: no further concession or forbearance, 
on the part of Great Britain; and- authorizing no fur- 
ther expectation on the part of the United States? 

If this be so,.it does appear. to me that the American 
Commissioners have misconceived the effect of your 
Lordships’ communication to them; and must have 
represented it to their Government as implying a much 
larger concession: than was in fact in your Lordships’ 
contemplation. 

I have the honor tobe, &c. 

i GEORGE CANNING. 
R:. Hon. Lords HoLLaNb and AUCKLAND. 


To this letter they returned: the 
swér, August 10, 1807. i 


Letter from Lords Holland and Auckland to Mr. Sec- 
retary ‘Canning, dated August 10, 1807. 


Sir: In answer to your letter of the 6th instant, we 
have the honor to repeat our former assurances that it 
is our desire, as it is our duty, to give you every possi- 
ble information: respecting the negotiation with the 
American Commissioners, which His Majesty was late- 
ly pleased to entrust to us. 2 

As the points in which our answer to your letter of 
the 25th ultimo has not appeared to you sufficiently 
clear and satisfactory, we must again refer you to our 
official note, of the 8th of November last, as containing 
a full and authentic statement of what was settled be- 
tween us and the American Commissioners, with re- 
gard to the impressment of British seamen from on 
board of American ships. That note was delivered 
after many fruitless conferences held for the purpose of 
devising ‘some expedient that might reconcile the inter- 
sts ‘and pretensions of both nations on this important 
point: © But’ finding, after much careful consideration 
of ‘the different plans proposed ‘to us, that the difficul- 


subjoined an- 


ties which stood in the way of any final and perma- 
nent adjustment were at that time insurmountable, we 
were compelled to rest satisfied with the temporary and 
imperfect arrangement, which our note of the 8th of No- 
vember promised to afford. We certainly did not then 
understand, nor do we now understand that, by that 
note, we pledged our Government to abstain in futuze 
from the practice of impressing British seamen from 
American vessels. We certainly, however, did mean 
to pledge the British Government to make its cruisers 
observe the utmost caution, moderation, and forbear- 
ance, in the exercise of that practice; but we never 
| either expressed or implied that they ‘were to desist 
from taking British seamen from American merchant 
ships. We farther engaged, that our. Government 
would be at all times ready to take into its serious con- 
sideration any proposal made to it by the American 
Government, for the recovery of deserters from the 
British Navy, who take refuge in the American terri- 
tory or on board of American ships, without having 
recourse to the means which are at present resorted to 

for that purpose. , 
Whatever passed in conversation was, we conceive, 
in strict conformity to that note, and implied no farther 
concession nor forbearance, on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, than extreme caution and moderation in the exer- 
cise of the right, which alone, without any discontinu- 
ance, much less renunciation of the practice, we et- 
pressed our confident hope would be sufficient to pre- 
vent such inconveniences and outrages as the Aiieri¢an 
Commissioners represented, and contended, had fre- 
quently arisen from it: ' 

5 Ses i 


We have the honor to be 
, VASSAL HOLLAND. 
AUCKLAND. i 


Right Hon. Groner Canning. 


Nothing can be more explicit, and prove the 
mistake.ofour Ministers more unequivocally; nay, 
more, the Commissioners say, “the treaty was in 
‘itself complete and unconditional, and subject 
‘ to no reservation on either part, except what was 
‘ expressed in the noie of the 30th of December,” 
wherein Great Britain reserved.the right, notwith- 
standing the treaty, to chastise us if we did not 
resist France, in the way and manner which she 
might prescribe; and Mr. Canning echoes the 
same sentiments. The information he obtained, 
was a prelude to his note, in reply to Messrs.. 
Monroe and Pinkney, of the 22d of October, 1807, 
See page 224, of No.3; therein Mr. C.states: “The 
‘treaty was considered, by those who signed it, > 
‘asa complete and perfect instrument. Noen- ` 
‘ gagements were ever entered into, on the part 
‘of His Majesty, as connected with the treaty, 
‘ except such as appear upon the face of it,” And; 
he adds, that, with Tespect to impressments, it 
“ must be understood to have had in view the te~ 
‘ newal of such discussions, not as forming:any: 
‘ part of the treaty then signed.” I will not con- 
ceal my surprise, sir, at finding Mr. Monroe, who” 
doubiless knew of the correspondence, and re- 
ceived the foregoing answer, persisting in’ his 
constructions, and urging upon the nation that it 
was understood, “that no impressment.should be 
made upon the high seas.” The gentleman quoted 
the documents to prove that the Government 
were satisfied with the exertions of our Ministers. 
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No doubt they were—I believe every man in the 
nation was satisfied with their exertions; for I 
take a wide distinction between their exertions 
and their acts; and I wish not. to be misunder- 
stood in doing so. I give them credit for great 
talents and patriotism, pressed, as -they were, 
by the convulsions in Europe, and the solicitude 
to settle our disputes; they assumed a latitude of 
discretion consistent with the genius of our Gov- 
ernment, and its honorable conduct in the tur- 
moils of diplomacy. European Ministers march 
by the plumb-line and square, of their limited 
instructions; whilst ours, having a wide latitude, 
may honestly transcend thir bounds. We, how- 
ever, at a distance from the scene, can look more 
calmly at the passing events there, and refuse to 
shift our course, because of their supposed im- 
portance. I think they were mistaken, in making 
a treaty in express violation of their instructions ; 
and I think they also erred, in exciting a hope that 
they had agreed, (see page 119, of No. 3,) on that 
day, “ to conclude a treaty on all the points which 
had: formed the object of their negotiation.” I 
well recollect the pleasure that was excited here, 
when this information reached us; for it was 
communicated forthwith by a special message. 
But do I therefore doubt of their exertions? As- 
suredly not; I will be just to them, while I am 
performing my duty to my country. Sir, I am 
in the performance of a great duty. The awful 
situation of this nation, on the verge of war on 
the one hand, and the abyss of dishonor and de- 
struction on the other, demands, at our hands, that 
no unjust charge shall be suffered to go out to the 
people, without its antidote; it is right that they 
should see and know what their Government has 
done to preserve peace; the grounds upon which 
ourclaims have been rested; and the offers which 
have-been. made. -Mr. Monroe has complained, 
put I think it was without just cause; for who 
is most-in fault, the Government, in conforming 
to their instructions, or he, in departing from 
them ? . 

` The gentleman from Delaware accuses the Ad- 
ministration of. inconsistency, in offering to place 
our whole relations upon an informal arrange- 
ment, after having rejected the. treaty with the 
informal arrangement concerning seamen: and 
Mr. Monroe’s letter (Doc. No. 4, p. 14) is refer- 
red to, urging the same charge. “Sir, I make a 
most material distinction between placing the 
whole relations upon an:informal understanding, 
and treating away everything we had to-give, 
while the essential equivalents were merely in- 
formally reserved.. In the former ease, we should 
retain what we had to offer—the quid pro quo— 
and in the latter, success could not be expected 
by us, as no indulgence could be tendered to-Induce 
arelaxation on the part of Great Britain. But, 
I contend that Mr. Monroe is mistaken in what 
he asserts relative to this subject. .Mr. Madison's 
letter of the 20th May, 1807, states explicitly that 
& The President is constrained to decline any 
‘ arrangement, formal or informal, which does not 
t comprise a provision against impressments. from 
< American vessels.” The gentleman from Dela- 


ware says, Great Britain never will:abandon the” 
practice of impressment; she would rather go to: 
war. Mr. Monroe says the same; for“ the navy: 
and:country are opposed to it.” And in Doci No.4, 
p: 11; he says Great Britain will not treat, unless . 
the non-importation law, is thereby repealed’: 

Doe. No. 3, p..189—They would not indemnify > 
us for seizures, in:violation of the law of nations. 

Same, p.123—The East India Company will: 
not give up anything in*relation to ‘the trade to 
the East Indies. `: : 

Same, p.129—The West India merchants will: 
not permit us to trade, under any restrictions, to > 
the West. Indies. . . 

Same, p. 132—They would not agree to any 
definition, by treaty, concerning blockades. 

Same, p. 134—They would not permit us tò 
enjoy the colonial trade, unless it was embarrassed ~ . 
by circuitous voyages and taxation, © 0 ty t 

Doe. No. 2, p. 6—They would not regulate the: 
right of search by any reasonable stipulations»: 

Doc. No. 4, p. 144—And they would rather fight 
us, than yield much. fae PR Se 

Pray, Mr. Chairman, what are the claims of 
the American Government, and what are the 
points of collision or importance, to be consid= 
ered in treating with Great Britain?’ Expressly 
those, and those aione, which have just been re- 
capitulated; all of which are resisted; and iwe: 
are officially informed they would rather have’ 
war with us than yield either. Gracious God! 
Are wea nation? Have we not already become 
base and degenerate in the very morn of our po- 
litical existence, and unworthy of the liberty so 
dearly purchased? Why would we treat with’ 
any nation? I suppose, sir, that we may réceivé » 
indemnity for the past and security for the fature;.- 
and, regardless of both, with a rod suspeaded:over 
our heads, we treat; and, tremble with pale fear ; 


sacrificing all—obtaining neither. We. give up 


everything—we receive nothing—with a knowl- 
edge, too, derived from the pages of experience, 

that the nation that consents to the surrender of 
one right, thereby invites. attacks upon ithose're= 

maining. The gentleman from ‘Delaware ‘says, 

we might have continued the Treaty of 1794, and : 
avoided the embarrassments we are subjected tos 
The Treaty of 1794 has already passed the ordeal ` 
of public opinion.: ‘The Republicans of this coun- - 
try condemned it then, and few of them, I pre- 

sume, would applaud it now. 

But I will take a cursory view of that treaty, to” 
see if it contained any security against those em- 
barrassments, and if it is such an one as‘can be 
accepted. : 

The first ten articles are declared perpetual and: 
irrevocable, and it is unnecessary to give any anal- 
ysis of them. ; : 

The eleventh issa mere preamble to the com- 
mercial articles. = bos j 

The twelfth article was rejected. It related to 
the West India trade. : 

The thirteenth permitted. a:trade to the British 
East Indies, embarrassed with restrictions incom- 

atible with‘a liberal policy. It required that we 
should bring their products to the United States. 
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or go into the interior.» >. > 

The fourteenth opened:all our ports to British 
subjects and British: vessels, and permitted the 
residence of-merehants. In this article, there.was 
no real reciprocity,” We were allowed to enjoy 
the like privileges in their European possessions 
only, where the balance of trade is greatly against 
us--whither we carry our raw materials and the 
necessaries of life, and receive in return their man- 
ufaétures, after they have received the final finish 
of-the artist. It was foreseen how injurious the 
residence of their merchants would be. The 
effects are still severely felt, for a great portion 
of the capital in this country is British, and all 
its weight is thrown into the enemy’s scale 
against us. . 

The 15th provides that no prohibition shall be 
imposed on the exportation or importation of any 
articles that do not extend to all nations. Thus, 
if an equivalent were given by any other nation 
for certain commercial privileges, which may 
often occur in a young nation like this—as in the 
purchase of territory, &c., Great Britain became, 
ipso facto, entitled to them ; whereas she having a 
redundant population and undergoing no change, 
and, permit me to add, never granting any indul- 
gence'in her European possessions to any, was 
sure to profit by it, while we gained nothing. 

The 16th permits the residence of Consuls— 
theirs in all our seaports—ours in Great Britain 
and Ireland only. 

The 17th stipulates for captures in cases where 
there is a just suspicion of having enemies’ prop- 
erty on board—this sanction to seizures on suspi- 
cion is objectionable, because the captors have so 
strong an interest to suspect, that they will not, 
living as they do upon plunder, have virtue suffi- 
cient to resist the bribe. 

The 18th relates to contraband, and compre- 
hends timber, hemp, plank, &c., which cught to 
be excluded from the list, upon every principle of 
right and justice. This is not all; it expresses 
that there is a difficulty in deciding in what cases 
provisions and other articles are contraband. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to decide the affirma- 
tive—but there never should have been a difficul- 
ty allowed to exist in so clear and palpable a case; 
and a case, too, of such immense interest to this 
nation, whereby Great Britain could with asingle 
fiat cut off our great staples, “ our provisions and 
other articles,” from their market. The stipula- 
tion that they shall pay the full value for them in 
cases of seizure is a flimsy security. Where? at 
what place is the value to be ascertained ? None 
is mentioned; of course, then, at the British 
ports, already glutted with our produce, being 
made the emporium of our commerce. A more 
pernicious and. anti-neutral article could not have 
been devised ; and, immediately succeeding the 
seizure of our provision-vessels by the Orders of 
1793, it gave a sanction to the principle, that 
Great Britain, when commanding the ocean, may 
starve other nations into submission. i 

-The‘19th. article relates to privateers. The ob- 
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The 20th relates to the punishment of piracy—- 
not objectionable. 

The 21st prohibits individuals from commit- 
ting acts of hostility—not objectionable either. 

. The 22d prohibits reprisals until justice is re- 
fused, and unreasonable delay—the only objection 
to this is, that the time is too indefinite; and, as 
we shall always be the complaining party, we 
have a right‘to expect prompt reparation. 

The 23d article throws open all our ports to 
their armed vessels, and declares that those in- 
sulting the officers shall be punishéd—it further 
provides for our admission and stay until time to 
refit, when driven in by the dangers of the seas. 
into their prohibited ports; let it be recollected 
that none of ours are prohibited—all are open to: 
them. But to this article there are other insupe- 
rable objections. While the British navy have 
the right to enter our ports without limitation as. 
to numbers ; they hold us as much in their power: 
as Bonaparte does Prussia, when his armies oc- 
cupy all.their strong fortresses, and their weak 
ones too—we are bound to punish-the citizen who 
insults the British. officer; and why not punish 
the officer, too, who insults the citizen? We have 
an awful lesson on this score in the murder of 
Pierce—the affair of the Cambrian, and. many 
others—they were punished by promotion. 

The 24th prohibits the arming of privateers— 
no objection to it. ane 

The 25th. This article permits their vessels to 
enter with their prizes wherever they please; ex- 
empts them from search or duties, and prohibits . 
the like permission to any other nation—this is a 
most unneutral and partial stipulation. 

The 26th provides that, in case of war, the 
merchants may remain as long as they please 
among us, to carry on trade. Sir, to this there 
are two strong objections. 1st. They area curse 
to us in time of peace, and. they would be far 
worse in a period of war—spies upon us, and 
moneyed spies too ; their whele wealth and power 
would be brought to bear.upon our people tor the 
purpose of corrupting them. 2d. I will ever 
maintain the position that private property: is 
no more justly liable to seizure at sea than on 
land; and, unless they would refrain from taking 
ours at sea, I would retaliate by. sequestering 
theirs on land. : 

The 27th requires that fugitives shall be deliv- 
eredup. Under this article, Jonathan Robbins- 
was offered up, and sacrificed. ` l 

The 28th relates to the limitation of the arti- 
cles; the first ten to be permanent, the others to 
be in force until two years after the signature of 
preliminary articles of peace. This being the 
import of the treaty, and the effect of all the arti-. 
cles, which I have separately considered, lest it 
might be supposed that those omitted contained: 
something favorable, I ask any candid man, if it 
ought again to be renewed ? And, if it were, 
wherein isto be “indemnity or security?” The- 
good, if any, were contained in the first ten arti- 
cles, and they were executed, except so far as re~ 
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obroxious.. You must recollect, Mr. Chairman, 
with what eloquence and effect that considera- 
tion was pressed upon Congress; gentlemen who 
never saw an Indian, all at once felt uncommon 
“sympathy for us Western people ; they painted, 
in vivid colors, the relentless barbarity of the sav- 
ages, who waged a war of extermination against 
us; no age, no sex, no condition, exempting any 
from the indiscriminate murder of all; led on, too, 
by British officers, fighting in their ranks and 
commanding the expeditions—deriving supplies 
and protection from these posts, and stimulated 
there, to lay our country waste, and cut off its 
scattered population. It contemplated a lottery 
provision, too, for indemnity; five Commission- 
„ers were to be appointed; two by Great. Britain, 
and two by the President, and if they could not 
agree upon the fifth, lots were to be cast. Well, 
sir, the. British Commissioners decided against 
` our merchants, the American ones in their favor; 
they could not agree upon the fifth, and accord- 
ingly drew lots, “and the lot fell-upon Jonah ;? 
we got the: Commissioner, and our merchants 
were paid for unlawful spoliations. We had, to 
be sure,a hard bargain for this favor, as we en- 
gaged to pay the old British debts, due from indi- 
viduals, to an enormous amount; but, through the 
provident management of the present Adminis- 
tration, we commuted them for a gross sum of 
£600,000 sterling. 

Let it be recollected, sir, that we were then in 
the gristle; now we are hardened into the bone 
of manhood; and what might have been a good 
treaty then, while our resources and industry 
were merely unfolding themselves, would-be a bad 
one now, that. we are a: great, free, and powerful 
nation. Such as I have rapidly reviewed them, 

_are some of the inherent objections to the Treaty 
of 1794, It has many sins of omission to answer 
for. It contained no provision concerning im- 
pressments. The West Indies were shut to us. 
‘There was no regulation about the colonial trade, 
and nothing concerning blockades. í 

Well, sir, the Administration has been accused 
of error in refusing to accept the Treaty of 1806. 
It is worse than the former; and proceeding with 
my first design to make this a matter of fact argu- 
ment, I will take a review of that treaty also. 

ist. The first article, like that of the Treaty of 
1794, stipulates that there shall be a firm, inviola- 
ble peace, and a true and sincere friendship. .As 
the article in the Treaty of 1794 was still in 
force, this was superfluous, unless, indeed, that 
Great Britain, having often. violated it, was will- 
ing to give a new proof of friendly dispositions, 
which her conduct rendered necessary. 

Article 2d renews the ten permanent articles of 
the Treaty of 1794, by way of brightening the 
chain of our recollection. 

Article 3d regulates our trade to the East In- 
dies, and is materially worse than that of 1794: 
by it we are confined toa direct trade from the 
United States to them, and directly from them to 


return voyages. Under this article the trade 
would drain the country of specie, as with specie 
principally is it carriéd on.. It, like the Treaty 
of 1794, prohibits our citizens from settling or 
residing there, and from going into the interior. 

` Article 4th relates to the trade with the United 
States and Europe—all our States and Territo- 
ries are thrown open for Europe alone; it is pre- 
cisely similar to the 14th article of the Treaty: 
of 1794, and the objections urged to that, apply 
to it. f 

Article 5th is. like the 15th of the Treaty of 
1794. It repeals our non-importation act, and 
prohibits all other restrictive measures, which it 
may be politic to enact hereafter. There is no 
reciprocity in it; we are not a. manufacturing 
people, and, through restrictions upon manufac- 
tures, we wield a. potent engine—and the power 
of discriminating ought not to be relinquished. - 

Article 6th declares that the subject of inter- 
course with the West Indies shall be postponed. 
Sir, they cannot subsist without the supplies re- 
ceived from us; and yet they will not allow us 
to trade thither, at a time when every port we own. 
is thrown open to them. 

Article 7th relates to Consuls, and is similar to 
the 16th in the Treaty of 1794—the same objec-. 
tions apply to it; their Consuls are allowed to 
reside al any of our ports—ours:are confined to. 
Europe, and excluded from. the East and West 
Indies, and all other places. ‘cate Ae 

Article 8th concerns captures on just suspicion 
of being enemy’s property. It is similar to the 
17th of the Treaty of 1794, and liable to all the 
objections urged in relation to it. 

Article 9th is on the subject of contraband, and 
includes timber, hemp, plank, &c., which. should 
have been exempted, after the example of the 
Russian Treaty ; and, being the growth and pro- 
duce of our country, such, exemption’ was the 
more important to us.. — 

Article.10th relates to the notification of block- 
ades; the definition of them, which we are so 
much interested in, and had pressed so strenu- 
ously, being totally omitted. A provision on this 
subject acquired fresh importance every day ; we 
had witnessed the most alarming innovations 
upon the established definitions.in the laws of 
nations—insomuch that paper blockades were 
substituted for real ones, and whole islands, king- 
doms, and continents, were declared to be block- 
aded, when the combined fleets of Europe could 
not effect it. 

_ Article 11th is on the subject of the colonial 
trade ; the restraints upon it are incompatible with 
the character of independence, and, at first view, 
the mind is struck with the outrageous attempt of 
Great Britain to dictate to us in what manner we 
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shall trade with the possessions of afi independent 
nation, and how we shall be permitted to trade 
“with her enemies.: ‘The regulation is a humiliat- | 
ing one; for by.it- Great Britain assumes the pre- | 
rogative of -directing to what extent at least it 
shall be taxed by us. ist. If we trade in the 
productions‘or manufactures of Europe, destined 
for the West Tidies, they are to be first brought 
here and subjected to a duty of at least one per 
cent.:before they can be carried there. If we 
desire to carry the productions of the colonies to 
_ Europe, they must be first brought here, and a 
like'duty of two per cent. imposed. I am aware 
that to this it has been answered we derive a rev- 
enue from the traffic ; but, sir, lam not for col- 
lecting a revenue from our citizens at foreign 
dictation—besides, the double. voyages and ex- 
penses so enhance the price, that we cannot com- 
pete in the market with the British productions ; 
and it operates as a bounty to that amount on 
them, 

Article 12th concerns maritime jurisdiction, 
but within the defined limits permits the right 
of search, to see if the vessel belongs to an 
enemy, Within our jurisdictional limits we must 
maintain exclusive jurisdiction, or fritter away 
our independénce—within them itis a universally 

, acknowledged: principle, that the national sover- 
` eignty is as.complete’ at sea as on land: nay, so 
inviolable is that sovereignty, that éven enemy’s 
‘vessels are exempt from attack and capture. It 
is trie, that in the case of the Impetueux, Great 
Britain trampled upon the law of nations; but it 
is not the less obligatory, although we submitted 
to the degradation of its violation. Once allow 
the right of search for the purpose expressed, and 
the most alarming abuses will follow. In this 
article there is no provision against hovering 
around our ports, and taking stations there, to 
surprise and vex our inward and outward bound 
trade—a: provision of indispensable necessity, 
taught us by the melancholy lessons at New 
York; for that important.place has been effectu- 
ally blockaded by British vessels, Our jurisdic- 
tion must be complete and exclusive. 

Art, 13th regulates the right of search: it is to 
be exercised as favorably as the course of the war 
may permit, observing as much as possible the 
principles of the law of nations. This is a lati- 
tude, boundless as the universe; it is completely 
undefined ; it isa mockery of our understandings. 
Great Britain may give new aspects to the war 
every day, and being sole judge of the favorable 
course which the war may permit, will riot upon 
our rights. It acknowledges the justice of, nay, 
sanctions a departure from the law of nations: 
better, therefore, be without the article entirely. 
Every man who has attended to the history of 
“our humiliations at sea, must recollect the many 
complaints of abuses in relation to the right of 
search. Instead of keeping at a proper distance, 
and limiting the number allowed to visit our 
merchant vessel, for the purpose of examining her 
character and lading, our captain is ordered with 
his papers to come on board of the British ship, 
launched’in his crazy boat upon-a boisterous sea, 
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at the imminent danger of his life, and there 
saluted with the most abusive, ungentlemanly 
language. It further relates to judgments in prize- 
cases and to restitution for unlawful. captures: a 
copy of the sentence and proceedings of the ad- 
miralty courts shall be given, if required. Sir, it 
should have gone further, and compelled the ad- 
miralty judge to have-stated the grounds of his 
opinion. Let it be recollected that the court is 
an ex parte one: we have no security for its in- 
tegrity, and the abuses committed by them are 
alarming. Their forms of judgments are, “con- 
demned as enemy’s property, or otherwise”—and 
our courts, where cases depending upon those de- 
cisions have come before them, decide that the 
decree is conclusive, unless there is error apparent 
on the face of it. Indeed, I believe they go fur- 
ther, and condescend to be the mere registers of 
the British Admiralty edicts. How can an error 
in the opinion of the judge appear when he ĉon- 
demns on the ground of “enemy’s property, or 
otherwise ?’? There is an extreme necessity for 
some checks. Sir William Scott, judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, who has assumed to 
himself the high character of impartial expounder 
of the law of nations, for ali nations, with all his 
great talents, has been unable to reconcile his‘in- 
consistent, time-serving, varying decisions; and, : 
failing in that, has been at length compelled to 
take refuge under the orders of the British Privy 
Council: the laws of nations,-of réason, morality, 
and everything else, being disregarded» Sir, there 
is no provision for a bona fide restitution ; and in 
proof of the abuses practised, I will state a case 
which occurred last summer: A vessel belonging 
to an American merchant was dispatched in bal- 
last to Guadaloupe, under a permission from the 
President, to collect a debt due to him there. 
Being prohibited by the embargo laws from carry- 
ing any lading, the owner drew bills upon his 
debtors, and not being able to obtain specie, or 
perhaps desiring to import some of the produc- 
tions of the island into the United States, as he 
lawfully might, he received sugar, &c., in dis- 
charge of the debt. On the return voyage, the 
vessel was captured and carried into Antigua, and 
libelled there. The judge was disposed at first 
to condemn the property under the order of June; 
but finding a better expedient, he determined that 
it must be enemy’s property, as there was no 
cargo to purchase it with; and inasmuch as draw- 
ing bills might be converted to the fraudulent 
cover of enemy’s property, he determined it was 
enemy’s property, and condemned it. Well, sir, 
although the cargo was worth, and would have 
sold here for $12,000, by being exposed to sale in 
a glutted market it brought only $3400. The 
costs of prosecuting the claim, in the vice ad- 
miralty court, were $1,000; and it was admitted 
on all hands, that the expenses of appeal:would 
be $2,000 more. Although it was most certain 
that the decree would be reversed, it was equally 
so that nothing would be restored but the pro- 
ceeds of the sale: so that after succeeding, our 
citizen would lose his property, and $400 into the 
bargain. Suppose a vessel captured merely for 
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the spoil, carried into, and sold at St. John’s, | should open theirs by treaty, in consideration of 


where there are no bidders able to exceed $150 ; 
and in such case restitution of the proceeds (which 
is the universal rule) were decreed—what is the 
effect?» Invitation to plunder, although they have 
sufficient already. Sir, I am for exposing their 
judges by making them expose themselves; and 
for breaking the ‘chains. of vassalage, which our 
judges have put on thereby. Such a provision 
would effect the object. 

The 14th article relates to piracy. 

The 15th prohibits citizens from joining others 
in hostility. 

The 16th probibits reprisals until complaint is 
made, and unreasonable delay ; it is similar to the 
22d of 94, 

The 17th, like the 23d of the Treaty of ’94, ad- 
mits all their armed vessels into our ports, and 
requires the punishment of those insulting their 
officers. I will not repeat the objections already 
urged, when discussing the 23d article. 

Art. 18th relates to arming, in the ports of the 
twonations.,. gn. 

Art.19th provides for the admission of their pri- 
vateers, with their prizes, whenever they please. 
I wish not to be misunderstood, in discussing this 
treaty, as intimating that the provisions are not re- 
ciprocal upon paper; what I contend is, that there 
is none in reality. Wearea peace-loving nation. 
Great Britain loves war. We preserve peace if 

ossible. Great Britain prefers war to peace. 
We have, comparatively, no navy. Great Britain 
has “ 1,000 ships of war.” This article farther pro- 
vides, that the privateers of the enemies of Great 
Britain shall not be allowed to enter with their 
prizes; but-if forced in by necessity, we shall be 
compelled to hasten ‘their departure; and that 
hereafter- we will not make a treaty inconsistent 
with these provisions.’ Such.a stipulation in time 
of war, is a gross departure“ from | neutrality ; 
which consists, in preserving a strict impartiality 
between the belligerents—granting no advantage 
to either, (that is not reciprocal,) to the detriment 
of the other: and it cannot fail to embarrass us in 
future; for, in this particular at least, every nation 
entering into treaties with us, and indeed without 
them, has a right to expect that we will admit 
them upon the. terms of the most favored nation. 

Art. 20th, like the 26th in the old treaty, per- 
mits the merchants to reside here, trade &c., du- 
ring a war with us. What I urged against the 26th 
article need not therefore be repeated. I have, 
however,anadditional objection to this; it provides 


that if their merchants are suspected they may be | 


warned to go off, and shall even after such warn- 
ing be allowed to remain twelve months in the 
country. I want none of their. merchants ‘here, 
and I do not wish any of ours to reside in Great 
Britain. ° 

Art. 21st, like the 27th; is for delivering up fu- 
gitives from justice. 

The 22d, shipwreck. 

The 23d requires that, in future, Great Britain 
shall receive all the benefits of the most favored 
nation. - We, sir, are shut out from British colo- 
nies: and let me suppose that France and Spain 


some commercial privilege—tbat’ Spain should 
cede Florida, and stipulate inthe treaty for the re“ 
servation of some indulgence—shall. Great Brit- 
ain instantly without any equivalent enjoy the’ 
like benefits ? -Its operation necessarily is to“pre+ 
vent us from making a bargain; and letitbe kept ` 
in- mind, that.Great Britain cannot enlarge her — 
European possessions > that her system in them is 
unchangeable, and no inducements can be offered 
to vary ite- ©. f ; 

The 24th article concerns the. slave trade. - 
The 25th provides a reservation that no treaties 
in existence shall be contravened. © = g 
Such is the substance of this famous treaty : 
let any gentleman examine it, impartially~tet 
him consider the objectionable tendency of the ar- 
ticles, and above all, the total absence ‘of any pro+ 
vision securing us,and I fear not that his decis- 
1on will support his Government, in the ground it» 
has taken. If the Treaty of 1794 had much to an- |, 
swer for the crime of omission, this has much, in- 

deed; for they far transcend the former. 

Upon the great points of difficulty and collision, 
no provision was made: we treated away all we 
had to give, and trusted to chance and fate for 
our security. By the: treaty all our ports were 
opened, all our laws restricting British commerce, 
British ships, &ci, were repealed. 

Upon the great point of impressment, the treaty 
was silent. 

The West Indies were shut upon us. 

The East Indies more than half closed beyond 
what they were in 1794, SE 

There was no provision for indemnification’: - 
there too, the treaty was silent-—and'silence upon 
that point is, in effect, a total abandonment of it. 


‘The-Treaty of 1794 contained such a provision, 


and’ so did the treaty with France. It has been |. 
most: uncandidly asserted, that we, in the’ treaty 
with France, promised to pay our citizens with” 
our own money. ‘It was a wise provision in the 
Louisiana convention, that a part of the purchase ` 
money should be applied to the indemnification of“ 
our citizens; the price was not thereby augmented | 
one cent, and all candid men acknowledged that it 
was a good bargain; the island of New Orleans, 
alone, being worth more than the sum given for 
all Louisiana, with its countless millions of acres. 

There was no provision against a British export 
duty, wheréby they tax us toa large amount, and 
we by our Constitution are prohibited from re- 
taliating. 

No provision against illegal blockades. 

And none for permitting the residence of our 
Consuls at any of their possessions except in Eu- 
rope. 

In a word, there was no indemnity for the past, 
no security forthe future. _ f 

But, sir, there: was a sting affixed to it more 
poisonous than the adder’s. I allude to the infa- 
mous rider, in No. 3, page 163, which Lords Hol- 
land and Auckland say was the only condition or 
reservation annexed to the treaty. It declares— 
if France should attempt to execute the Berlin 
decree, “ they are confident the good sense of the 
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‘ American Government. will perceive the fatal 
* consequence of Such pretensions to neutral com- 
‘ merce, andthat its’spirit and regard for national 
‘ honor will prevent its acquiescence.” But if the 
enemy executes his. threats and neutral nations 
acquiesce, Great Britain may be compelled to re- 
taliate, and pursue the same measure towards neu- 
trals' that France practises. They proceed to 
sign the treaty in the persuasion that before its 


return. from America the enemy will have for- 


dally relinquished his pretentions, or that the 
United States “ by its conduct. or assurances will 
. have given security to His Majesty that it will not 
submit ;” and they add, that the note is presented 
to let us know that without such abandonment, 
(a formal one too) or such assurances or conduct 
on our part, the treaty shali not be binding, or 
Great Britain restrained “from adopting such 
measures as (to her) may seem necessary for 
counteracting the designs of the enemy.” Upon 
a former occasion I dwelt upon this subject, and 
it would be inadmissible to reconsider itat length ; 
but I. acknowledge that it would fill me with 
shame and anguish, if this nation could. stoop to 
the degradation of sanctioning such an outrage 
upon its honor and its rights. by accepting a trealy 
to, which, it was affixed. They confide in our 
good sense—our spirit and regard to honor; are 
persuaded we cannot and will not submit; and 
require thal we, 
will have given security to His Majesty that we 
will not. If, however, regardless, of our national 
honor, &c., we do submit and will not give se- 
curity, they will treat us as we allow France to 
threaten or treat us. Away with the treaty and 
the rider too! 

Our Ministers had the meekness to inform Mr. 
Canning, page 221, that he ought to be satisfied 
with our conduet; for that the French Minister 
had assured ours, that the decree should: not in- 
fringe our treaty or our rights, and that we had 
witnessed a practice conformable to the assu- 
rance. This was on the 18th of October, 1807, 
almost one year after the Berlin decree. Well, 
sir, on the 22d of October, Mr. Canning wrote 
his answer, in which, although he does not deny 
that the decree had not been enforced, he informs 
our Ministers that he is not satisfied that the 
American Government: has taken such effectual 
steps as to do away the reservation contained in 
the note accompanying the treaty. He, as was 
to be expected, rejected the humble security we 
had. to offer—nothing but unqualified war at the 
direction of Great Britain would satisfy him. If 
war be proper, do let us consult our people in 
making it. 

The gentleman from Delaware complained 
that this treaty was returned without being sub- 
mitted by the President to the Senate. Who is 
responsible for the formation of treaties, and for 
them when formed? The President; and is it 
reasonable that he should incur such responsi- 
bility, where the treaty was not only disapproved 
of by. him, but was made in express violation of 

\ his instructions? Should he deliberate on accept- 
ing the treaty with its insulting supplement? I 


by our conduct and assurances, 


have examined, and I trust with candor, the trea- 
ties of 1794 and 1806, and shown that neither 
would comport with the just claims of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The gentleman. asks, has not an error been 
committed in relation to. them?-. I answer, no; 
and further, I will say, that neither would have 
prevented the wrongs we endure; the first (unex- 
pired) article in the Treaty of 1794 promises a 
firm and inviolable peace, and true and sincere 
friendship: repeated acts of war have been com- 
mitted upon us, and sincere friendship has been 
substituted by the blackest perfidy. France is 
accused of violating her treaty, as if it were more 
criminal to do so, than to break the moral law of 
nations. France. has violated both, and so has 
Great Britain; the only difference consists’ in 
this, that Great Britain has done so much more 
frequently, and more injuriously, than France 
has. 

The gentlemen ask, (Mr. Van Dyxe and Mr. 
Key,) will we go to war for British seamen? I 
put it to them as liberal men: is it not unfair to 
ask the question? They know well what has 
been offered on that score; I have made a sum- 
mary of the offers to-day: it is certainly attempt- 
ing a very unfair diversion of the public. mind to 
suggest such an inquiry. Other gentlemen (Mr. 
Dana, &c.) ask will we go to war for the right 
of free ships to make free goods? - This is equally 
uncandid; for it must be*known,-that‘however 
desirable to us. we never have asserted the prin- 
ciple so as to make its recognition an indispensa- . 
ble condition. 4 

Will you go to war (the gentiemen ask) for 
the right of search? Sir, both are given up in 
admitting search for enemies’ property; and the 
latter particularly in the project of a treaty sent 
to Mr. Monroe by Mr. Madison. See No. 2, p. 
7.—Article 3 relates to the right of search, and 
proposes to regulate the practice.—Article 11 al- 
lows the taking of enemies; and No. 3, p. 7, 
gives up the point of free ships make free goods. 
The right of search necessarily results from ac- 
knowledged: principles in the laws of nations. 
The question of contraband implies it; going to 
blockaded ports, and seizing persons‘in the mili- 
tary service of an enemy on board, imply it also. 

The gentleman asserts all our embarrassments 
arise from refusing to be searched for British sea- 
men. lask him asa man of honor, pledged not 
to harbor the servants or secrete the property of 
bis neighbor in his house, whether he would 
submit to have it searched by day or night; and 
without suspicion, (for being bound by honor 
and by compact it would be insulting him to sus- 
pect him,) or without authority, permit the neigh- 
bor wantonly to enter into his rooms, open all 
his trunks, desks, &c., to satisfy himself that no 
fraud had been committed, knowing too, that 
being in want of his purse, and having power to 
do so. he would carry it of? I can answer for 
him that he would not. ae 8 

The same genileman asserts that if we go to 
war, it will be for the subject-of.impressments. 
There can be no doubt that: we ought to make 
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war rather than submit on this point; but it is 
not now the question of immediate collision: it 
is merged in the murders of the Chesapeake, and 
they are merged in the Orders of Council—in 
the avowed attempt to tax us., What are the 
causes of coniplaint ? Impressments, spoliations, 
the case of the Cambrian, the murder of Pierce, 
the Chesapeake, blockades, colonial trade, orders 
of June, January, November, and every other 
month in the calendar: each one has given rise 
to some outrage. Invitations to our citizens to 
violate our laws, and go to sea without papers, 
thereby inviting to piracy in its true definition, 
and taxingus—demanding tribute. Are not these 
sufficient causes of war? God knows, if we 
want a justification in the eyes of all. men for 
going to war, it is to be found abundantly in 
them. The single case of Pierce was held suffi- 
cient; his murdered body was carried. through 
New York by the exasperated citizens; the Fed- 
eralists were vieing with the Republicans in ex- 
pressions of indignation; Mr. King was at their 
head, and. he is still a favorite, as the votes re- 
cently given by them for President and Vice 
President. will show. All our difficulties, it is 
said, would have been avoided, if the Treaty of 
1806 had been accepted. This treaty was to cure 
the king's evil or the evils of the King; it was 
to avert all our difficulties, although many of 
them preceded it, and were unatoned for thereby. 
No, sir; all of them were omitted or sanctioned 
by the treaty and its rider. We cannot get the 
subject resumed, says the gentleman, and it is 
evident, that it was the best bargain attainable. 
To my. mind it is. proof of hostility the most 
deadly; and as for the bargain it never could be 
worse. Well, sir, what shall we do? What, it 
is asked, will be the object of war? I answer 
resistance. I will resist while there is one man 
living toaid me; it will be more honorable to die 
in the contest than to crouch beneath the lash 
that penetrates to our vitals: we shall thereby 
avoid a lingering death, for death is inevitable if 
we submit. $ 

The gentleman (Mr. Key) asks if we mean to 
fight France, to coerce a respect for her treaty, to 
compel Great Britain to make one?- On this 
score there is no difference; both have violated 
their treaties with us, and trampled upon our 
rights: If we fight them, it will be to resist their 
attacks upon us. 

Tam not for dividing and subdividing the inju- 
ries done us, throwing the gauntlet and fighting 
for the case of the Chesapeake to-day, and after 
‘the battle is over, challenging them anew and 
fighting about the Orders of Council to-morrow. 
l prefer throwing all the injuries into one ac- 
count, and fighting to resist and redress them in 
the lump. l 

With great exultation it is asked, what will be 
the effect of war upon Great Britain? what prof- 
it will result to us? A nation like us will never 
make war for the profits of it; we profit more 
from peace. Not so with Great Britain; ber 
foreign wars are highly beneficial to the Govern- 
ment; they keep the people united, their minds 


engaged, and inattentive to the crying -corrup- 
tion of their Ministry. When we go to war, no 
mercenary calculation of dollars and cents will 


weigh dewn the scale; it will be a question of 


et ge NR 


country, of liberty, and independence. Bui eir, 
we can injure Great Britain, and also remove a 
cause from which much evil is to be apprehend- 
ed. We can take Canada, and thereby putdown 
the hostile spirit of the Indians, to whom the 
war-belt has-been sent from Canada some time 
since, with an invitation to them to take up the 
tomahawk against us, in the event of a war with 
Great Britain. We should be able to subdue the 
war spirit which so much predominates in savage 
man. This would be doing much for their bap- 
piness, and the future peace of our country. 
Besides this, we should harass their commerce 
by our privateers, whose profits would excite a 
sufficient spirit of adventure to go upon. the 
ocean in search of prey; and, above all, we 
should avoid a pusiilanimous, dishonorable, and 
degrading submission. This, in my opinion, will 
be gaining much. War has been gpainted in 
glowing colors; it is a great calamity to any 
nation; it is the greatest calamity that ever in- 
fatuated man devised to scourge the world. . But 
great as it is, to us submission would be greater. 
The gentleman. from Maryland deprecates the 
consequences of trusting an army of 50,000 in 
the hands of any man, lest such an one as Burr, 
seated at the helm, should crimson the Presiden- 
tial chair, and deluge the cou'ntry in blood. How, 
and of what materials would this army be com- 
posed? Of men, sir, fighting for their families, 
their altars, and their firesides—for the liberty 
consecrated by the blood of their fathers. Te 
would contain some of the best blood in this 
nation, and you might:as well suppose that they 
would tear up the foundations of the earth, as 
become mercenaries. Sir,even at hearing the 
din of war as it rumbles across the horizon, you 
already find them entering your service.’ There 
are many men who would not accept the com 
mand of your forces on a peace. establishment, 
that would draw their swords, and put on the 
habiliments of war in subordinate stations, in 
the hour of danger. Look over .the list of your 
military officers,.and ask yourselves whether the 
colonels, majors, captains, and subordinate offi- 
cers you find there, would prostitute the libérties 
of their country, and cut asunder every ‘tender 
ligament that binds them to it, to serve the de- 
signs of any ambitious, designing man?—TIt is 
impossible. There are men on that list of the 
most unquestionable patriotism, public and pri- 
vate virtue; and in talents, iaferior to none on 
this floor. Such men cannot be led into, or ex- 
cited to partake of, the scheme. We are not yet 
ia such a state of degradation and meanness, too 
often produced by love of money, as to submit to 
the ambitious projects. of a Bonaparte, who could 
wield the nation tn his right arm, and smite its 
liberties with his left. All these injurious con- 
sequences, however, in their fullest extent, are 
predicted, as if we were unworthy of trusting 
ourselves. Instances have been given from des- 
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potic States of a daring leader’s usurping the | 
government. They do not apply to us; the purse 
-and the sword are wielded by Congress; we hold 
the purse-strings, the sinews of war; and we 
thereby have in sufficient. check any ambitious 
projector. The gentleman from Maryland com- 
plains ofan usurpation already, and argues from 
it that worse is to follow! and pray hear his | 
charge:-“ The Secretary at War, in communi- 
‘eating the orders of the President to call out the | 
100,000 ‘militia, requests the Governors to be 
-eareful in selecting fit and proper persons.” | 
Risum teneatis. Why, in truth, it isa high mis- | 
demeanor, and no doubt will be duly considered | 
upon the trial of that gentleman before the Sen- 
ate, where it appears he has been impeached. | 
The gentleman from Delaware warns us toavoid 
war; for in the midst of arms the still voice of 
reason is not heard. We have reasoned long; 
enough; everything that appertains to the rea- 
soning faculties of man has been tried; we have 
the better of the argument, as our enemies ad- 
_ mit, and we do not propose to go to war for the 
purpose of old-fashioned reasoning. Force is the 
only expedient that can produce reason with such | 
nations as we have to deal with. Iam for no 
more ‘supplemental broadsides.” There is more 
-energy ahd weight, in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence, through the mouths of our cannon. The 
„gentleman from Delaware asks, will the nation 
give its blood to biot out the errors of the Ad- 
ministration? Sif, the people of this country į 
have too much good sense to believe that errors 
exist, when it is not in the power of ingenious 
and able opponents to point them out. I defy 
them to do it. There is-no point upon which Í, į 
humble as my talents may be, would be afraid to 
meet them before the nation. The gentleman 
begs the question, we are not disposed to hide er- 
rors, or palliate them. If they exist, we shall be 
happy to discover them; and I assure gentlemen, 
that wheresoever they may be found, we will 
endeavor to apply the proper and. Constitutional 
corrective. The gentleman warns us to “put 
the enemy in the wrong.” Who, I pray you, are 
in the wrong, ourselves or the enemy ? a 
| 


have put themselves in the wrong. What, sir! 
does the gentleman mean to defend the murders 
of Pierceand the Chesapeake, the orders 

[Mr. Van Dyxe explained: He had not in- 
tended to convey the idea that Great Britain was 
justified, but merely that we should put her in 
the wrong upon every point. ] 

Mr. Jackson proceeded.—I accept the genile- 
man’s explanation with great pleasure. Sir, we 
have put the enemy in the wrong on all points. | 
The gentleman from Maryland says, that we 
will fight for our altars and our firesides; besides 
them, all is calculation. I differ with him. The 
murders at sea, of Pierce, and of the Chesapeake; ; 
the invasion of our maritime jurisdiction; the 
impressment of seamen, and subjecting our ex- 
poris to pay tribute, are not questions of calcu- 
-lation; they are questions of sovereignty and of 
independence, and existence itself; we must fight, 
rather, than submit to them. We, by our Con- 
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stitution. are prohibited from taxing exports; 
Great Britain asserts the right, and has taxed 
them, and I would resist that alone, at all haz- 
ards. The two gentlemen say Great Britain will 
not relinquish impressments, as by them alone 
she supports her navy, and it is a vital principle 
And we are to submit, forsooth, because 
it keeps up ber omnipotence at sea, to a measure 
that grinds this nation to powder, and stabs us to 
the vitals? The gentleman asks, will we not 
submit to a eutting off a member to save the 
body? I answer no; I will not submit to the 
amputation by Great, Britain. I will not sacri- 
fice all the members to preserve a lifeless politi- 
If the legs, arms, ears, and nose are 
cut off, and the head, too, I am incapable of per- 
ceiving the use or value of the body; and sub- 
mission to Great Britain will be a sacrifice of all 
these. Ihave read of a great general—I believe 
it was Cesar—who directed his soldiers to aim 
their weapons at the faces of the enemy’s army, 
because, being handsome men, and more attached 
to their beauty than their country, they would 
surrender rather than lose it. But, by the gen- 
tleman’s system, the body is the only desirable 
place; do not touch that, and the members—eyes, 
head, and all, may be quietly destroyed. 

The gentlemen have urged that notwithstand- 
ing impressments, &c., we have flourished. Sir, 
if we made it merely a question of dollars and 
cents, perhaps we might flourish ander the Orders 
in Council—but, let me ask, do not our national 
and personal rights transcend in value all such 
calculations? Are our liberty and independence 
worth nothing? Gentlemen say, we are all pow- 
erful for defence—we wish for no more than to 
defend our just rights—we are not aiming at con- 
quest, and for.defence we will be mighty indeed, 
in a war against those who dare to assail us. 
Gentlemen ask us to convince the people that 
war is necessary and they will act with spirit and 
vigor, but not till then. This is true, sir; but by 
what means are-they-to be convinced, if they are 
still incredulous? - Those who do not discover 
the necessity of maintaining our rights, and that 
we have been deeply injured, must be as callous to 
feeling as the miserable poltroon who, on being 
forcibly thrust out of doors, at length discovered 
that his presence was disagreeable. It is true, as 
the gentleman states, that the genius of our Gov- 
ernment leads to peace; but it is honorable peace 
alone that can be fostered by them; they will pre- 
fer war to disgrace, cost what it may. Peace is 
the sheet anchor of our prosperity ; but if forced 
into war we will be terrible as the tigress robbed 
of her whelps. With much preparation and de- 
liberation the gentlemen have announced to us 
their system—one is for trying the pen first and 
then the sword. Why, sir, we have already tried 
this war of goose quills long enough; and if we 
repeat the warfare I should not be surprised at 
hearing the whole feathered tribe squalling and 
squeaking like the British merchants and some of 
our own too, when a bristle belonging to them is 
touched; they squeak from one end of the nation 
to the other, and although they make a great cry 
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“weget-but little wool. Sir the spirit of the na- 
tion has almost been destroyed by this goose-quill 
--warfare—TI beg pardon of the people, it is the.spirit 
cof this House Í mean; we write reports, resolu- 
tions, bills, &c., we talk and write much about 
them, until all our spirit evaporates. Notso with 
the people; we have indeed for some time been 
lulling them intoa fatal security; they have been 
dozing over our lethargy; but I trust that like a 
sleeping lion the nation will awake and rise up io 
its full strength and vigor to assert and maintain 
its rights. The other gentleman (Mr. Key) is 
for letting loose these embargoed ships, permit 
them again to navigate the ocean, and resist by 
force all search for unlawful purposes. How is 
the lawfulness of the intended search to be fore- 
seen? While the gentleman was speaking I could 
not refrain from asking how. he would discrim- 
inate—I was anxious to know how an ingenious 
gentleman could manage the subject: he said he 
would tell me, but he failed to attempt it. The 
right of search is an acknowledged right, resist- 
ance to it is war, or piracy ; for instance, (as sta- 
ted in my previous examination) to ascertain the 
character of the vessel and cargo. Well, sir, a 
British ship meets one of your vessels with the 
intention of enforcing the British orders, but the 
commander does not-order his trumpeter to pro- 
claim it at the mast-head; he comes alongside, 
and orders the captain with his papers on board ; 
unless, out of courtesy, he boards the American 
vessel. After getting possession of his vessel, the 
American learns that the object is unlawful, but 
his vessel is captured; and then, and not till then, 
he is permitted to resist. Why, sir, resistance 
comes too late, and- ever will, unless we suppose 
-that an‘intuitive ‘knowledge pervades the navi- 
gators of the ocean; The-gentleman wishes to 
leave the door of reconciliation open a little long- 
er. Sir, I wish not to be misunderstood by gen- 
tlemen. Although I caasee no possible good that 
can result from further negotiation, E am for a 
little longer delay.. I prefer letting the goose- 
quills lay idle for a season, and the cannon too— 
although, as I have remarked, war is not such a 
dreadful expedient to me, as some gentlemen 
‘would represent it; and unless we receive-redress, 
I, for one, will say it must be'resorted to. Iam 
at present opposed to granting letters of marque 
and reprisal. If we'send out privateers, they will 
make war; and if. we allow our merchants toarm, 
they will make it also—or if they do not use their 
guns until they are searched for unlawful pur- 
poses, they will be captured, guns and all. if 
they resist a search, they become the aggressor, 
and a species of war ensues. It is said-that Mr. 
Canning’s last letter proves their sincere desire 
for peace—proof was indeed necessary; but I 
would rather rely upon their acts, than their pro- 
fessions. In my opinion this last letter is not less 
hostile than the former ones. It persists in the 
unmanly insinuation that we have acted with 
duplicity, and made our communications with the 
British Government dependent upon our relations 
with France. He has said, to be sure, it would 
be gratifying to him to settle all differences with 


Mr. Pinkney. - Perhaps -he.deemed. it politic. to 
hold such language.: We, however, must appre- 
ciate it according. to the actual state of ‘things. 
I know that Fmay be.asked why, under- all these 
unpropitious appearances abroad, and unfavorable 
circumstances at home, delay any longer? Why, 
sir, notwithstanding my want of confidence in 
their. friendly: dispositions, Iam still willing.to 
await the events of: a few fleeting months. :As 
to.any inherent regard for our rights; I put it out 
of the question. I look to more powerful causes 
—to the occurrences in Spain, and the British 
disasters there—for there can be no question that 
their armies have been cut off, unless, as at Dun- 
kirk, they have ran away ; and that-their depend- 
‘ence was upon their heels, there can be but little 
doubt, when we look ‘atthe map; and examine 
their marches, in a line parallel to the seacoast, 
instead of advancing by the side.of the patriots, 
and upon the frontiers of Spain, disputing the 
passes through which the enemy -had to enter into 
the country. The British nation area high-spir- 
ited people, and they will illy brook the disgrace 
of running, or (if their armies were compelled to 
fight) of being cut off. Hither alternative is ruin 
to the ministry. When we look at the sensibility 
excited by the convention in Portugal, we can 
have little doubt of the effects of the expedition 
in Spain. About the same time the communica- 
tions made to Congress will have reached them. 
| They will put down the slanders there, that we 
were for submitting to France; they willshow the 
liberal offer made by us to Great Britain; an offer 
in effect, to join England against France, by frad- 
ing with England, and resisting France; and ‘the 
| insolent rejection of the offer. Alithese con¢urrent 
circumstances will crush the ministry, or- compel 
them to relax towards us, and come to an accom- 
modation: Wise politicians yield something to 
circumstan¢es.and appearances; and if we disre- 
gard them now, after waiting with so much. pa- 
tience, and at a great sacrifice, for so long a time, 
we could not well answer it to the nation if-we ~ 
rushed into war, if, as is probable, the olive branch 
is crossing the Atlantic to us. pes ted ; 
As to fighting France it is idle; we can’t get 
there, and they can’t come here,.and their: ships 
are swept from the ocean... E will not join gen- 
l tlemen in their. project of fighting France, and 
submitting to Great Britain; Iam for fighting 
the enemy who has done us most wrong. The 
injuries committed by. England exceed those by 
France an hundred fold. While Great Britain 
kicks us on the highway, robs and insults us, we 
pocket the affront; but if. France, like a man on 
horseback, happens to approach us near enough 
to spatter. the mud upon us, and dashes on in full 
| speed; after getting out of sight we offer battle, 
and taking courage from our security we look big 
and brave. Upon my soul I believe that one of 
the members of this House (Mr. Quincy) would 
have nerve enough for such a daring. I am 
against arming our merchant vessels unless we 
make war; for on the day they sail the peace of 
the nation is gone; they have the power of mak- 
ing war transferred to them, and they may wage 
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it against whomsoever- they please. I. am for 
keéping off the-evil, day as long as possible, and 
for pursuing the.advice of the good old Laertes 
to his son, “ Beware of entrance in a quarrel, but 
‘being in, be firm and thy enemy will beware of 
thee.” -lam not for immediate war; but let me 
entreat gentlemen not to abandon the ground we 
have taken, ata time too when ‘the people from 
„almost every quarier of the Union are pledging 
themselves’ to support it. There are a few fac- 
tious spirits to be sure, who clamor against our 
measures; they have clamored at all times; their 
approbation is not desirable: i alone would un- 
hiuge the affections of the people in a great de- 
gree; but the majority who approbate our course 
is great indeed. Fur myself, | will yield to the ma- 
jority,do what they may. I will, as far as J can, 
resist thuse measures which I deem unwise and 
impolitic, but my resistance shall be confined with- 
in the Cunstitutional limits, and I will be ready 
at all times to coerce others to respect them. If 
the majority will give up the embargo without 
substituling war, and thereby submit, however 
much I deprecate such a surrender of principle, I 
mustacqulesce. -One argument urged with much 
effect, thuugh certainly of no-intrinsic weight, is, 
that we must remove the embargo, or the mer- 
chants will doit for us. Sir, on the day we yield 
to the menaces of a faction our Constitution is 
not worth a straw. If you sacrifice this measure 
toa faction in the East, you must sacrifice another 
toa faction inthe West; for the moment you buy 
off one faction you offer a premium to another. 
Need I refer to particulars? Look at your pub- 
lic lands; there are men daring enough already 
to assert that selling them is unjust, and that it 
would be cheaper to take them without buying. 
If one great principle is to be sacrificed to the 
merchauts, why not for the agriculturists also? 
If the merchants triamph over us, I give notice 
that so far as depends upon me they shall take 
the consequence, and the seamen too, -I will jeup- 
ardize the peace of the nation no more for them. 
Upon a view of our foreign relations | find that 
these same merchants first stimulated us to assert 
their rights,and they are now the first to complain; 
for, happen what may, they are always the com- 
plainanis. They clamored about the colonial 
trade—look at the Boston memorial written by 
the very party who have accused their Govern- 
ment of improper conduct for insisting on it. We; 
afier having incurred the censure of our constit- 
wents for expenditures of money, &c. for their pro- 
tection, find them: the first to tarn against us, be- 
cause we do not obey their clamors in all things. 
If they drive the Government into submission, | 
give notice, let them abide the consequences; if 
they expect protection let them stay at home; I 
am unwilling to jeopardize our peace for them 
again. , What will gentlemen give us asa sub- 
stitute for the embargo? I hope they intend to 
„save appearances at least, and pass a non-inter- 
coursé. Remove the embargo without it, and 
allow the arming of merchants, and my life on it 
they will fizht their way into the tributary ports 
of Great Britain. Sir, i do not consider this to 


be a mercantile question merely ; it is certainly 
moreanagricultural, or rathera national one. The 
merchent will have his profits on the produce, no 
matter whether the prices be great or small; and 
the depression.of the price is a loss to the farmer. 
Our produce will not bear the tax—flour at two 
dollars per barrel and other articles in proportion. 
But if this view be fallacious, it is stilla national 
questiou—as a nation we are bound to protect 
our citizens in the exercise of their lawful pur- 
suits. If the merchants be attacked, give them . 
protection; they, as an integral part of the nation, 
ought to be’protected ; it is our duty to watch 
over their rights ; let us then preserve them from 
destruction. I never will consent, if they are 
mindful of their duty, to give them up; and I 
will not abandon those measures which we have 
taken, merely to gratify the factious spirit which 
pervades New England. Iam sorry to see so 
many of my friends yielding to their clamors, 
(which we need not fear,) as by yielding they add 
fuel to the flame. If our manufacturers were at- 
tacked en masse, who would say it is no concern 
of ours; let them defend themselves? Whenever 
we lose sight of the principle I contend for, the 
same argument will apply to the great landed in- 
terest of the nation. lam for cunsidering the 
various portions of our citizens as embarked on 
one plank, to sink or swim together. 

The resistance in New England, it is said, is 
justified by the example in Virginia. Lam proud 
to see gentlemen willing to cling to her example— 
for in 1798, when the resolutions of Virginia were 
transmitted to the East, the Legislatures would 
not treat them with decency. They resolved 
that the measures of Virginia were a gross usur- 
pation, and deserving marked reprehension. And 
what did Virginia resolve? That the Constitution 
had been violated, and that the States who were 
parties to the compact be invited to co-operate in 
Constitutional efforts to procure a repeal of the 
obnoxious laws? And what followed? In the 
capital of Virginia the sedition law was executed ; 
the authorities of the nation had declared it bind- 
ing, and no man raised his hand to resist it. In 
New England, a quarter too where the States 
were denied the right to concert Constitutional 
measures to repeal the sedition and alien laws, 
opposition is organized in town meetings, and in 
the State Legislature, to resist the laws by force, 
and to punish those who altempt to execute them ; 
and this is “the land of steady habits.” There 
can be no doubt that the States who are parties 
to the compact can interpose, and by uniting their 
efforts, procure a repeal of laws violating the 
compact; but the course of wisdom is to do so 
calmly and dispassionately, as we proposed, not 
by a seditious and rebellious resistance. 

But to return to the subject before the Com- 
mittee. By arming and going out without au- 
thority to capture the enemy, our property will 
be first sacrificed; the enemy will be enriched ; 
and we shail fight to see if we shall keep it: 
whereas, fighting being inevitable, ] am for it 
while we are whole and strong; sending out the 
produce invites attack; there are many hungry 
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vultures ready to pounce upon it and ruin will 
follow. These bristled merchants will then deafen 
you with their cries, and utter their complaints 


to the nation against you for so unwisely mana- 


ging its concerns as to remove the embargo, and 
thereby admit a diminution of danger. 
drift of gentlemen seems to be- attacking the Ad- 
‘ministration, and artfully evading the question. 
This is uncandid and incorrect; let censure be 
applied where it is due—but on all occasions, 
whether right cr wrong, to attack the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of saddling it with our mis- 
fortunes, and to shield the oppressors, is so incon- 
sistent that it astonishes me to find it persisted in. 
If they had been so long successful with their de- 
luded followers, I would apply the fable of the 
shepherd’s boy to them—“ when the wolf comes 
-you will not be believed.” . 
© Sir, this measure which you are about to aban- 
don, (let me repeat it,)-has passed in review be- 
fore the American people—your course has re- 
ceived their decided sanction, as has been evinced 
by’ their recent vote in the election of President; 
they will act with firmness if we do our duty; 
and although the wisdom of our plans is doubted 
by some honest men, it will.yet work well—right, 
like justice, though you trample upon it, will 
survive the shock, and ultimately triumph. The 
picture of war has a tendency to enslave us—there 
was atime when it was thought wise to risk a 
war for independence; I hope we will risk it 
again for its maintenance. 

-I have hunted gentlemen from their lurking 
places—I have exposed the deformity of the treaty 
which they say should have been accepted by us; 
and.I trust have proven that, like laudanum, if it 
eased the pain it would be by producing stupor; 
by lulling the nation to sleep—the sleep of death 
to:your liberties and independence.: Sir, I have 
discussed -this subject of great interest, not un- 
mindful of. the argument of gentlemen, that re- 
pealing the embargo, and permitting the mer- 
chantsto bescourged, will unite us—much asI love 
unanimity I cannot purchase itat so dear a price. 
If.the merchants rush into destruction the nation 
‘must feel it—the merchants and.the farmers too, 
will feel it, more severely than the embargo; for 
then, instead of a part of our property and produce 
rotting: on our hands, the whole must be irre- 
trievably lost, 

When Mr. Jackson had concluded the Com- 
mittee rose‘and had leave to sit again. 


Tuespay, February 7. 


Mr. Macon. presented a petition of. sundry 
inhabitants of Washington county, in the Missis- 
sippi Territory, praying that a right of pre-emp- 
tion may be granted to the petitioners and other 
actual settlers within the said Territory ; also, 
that a free navigation of the river Mobile may be 
secured, so as to prevent the payment by citizens 
of the. United States, or the Territories thereof, 
of foreign duties on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, imported into, and exported from, the said 
river, and passing by the port of Mobile. 

10th Con. 2d Suss.—45 


The great, Mo, L ] 
| of State, with instruction to examine -and report 


The said petition was read’, and.so much, there- 
of as relates to the right of pre-emption to lands 
within the said Territory, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public. Lands; and such other parts 
of the said petition as relate to a free navigation 
of the river Mobile; was referred to the Secretary 


his opinion thereupon to the House. 

Mr. Poinpexrer presented a petition of sundry 
inhabitants on Tombigbee river, in, the Mississip- 
pi Territory, praying thatthe right of pre-emp- 
tion granted to actual settlers on public lands sit- 
uated on.the west side of the Tombigbee river, 
maybe, extended to actual settlers on the east 
side of the same. ; i 

The said: petitions were .read, and, referred. to 


‘the Committee on the Public Lands. 


Mr. Nicnotas, from the committee appointed; 
the fourth instant, on the part of this House, joint-. 
ly, with a committee appointed on the part of the 
Senate, to ascertain and report'a' mode of exam- 
ining the votes for President and Vice President; 
and of notifying the persons elected of their‘elec- 
tion ; and to regulate the time, place, and manner 
of administering the oath of office to the Presi: 
dent, made a report, in part, thereupon; which 
he delivered in at the Clerk’s table, where the 
same was twice read, and agreed to by the House, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the two Houses shall assemble in the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives, on Wednes- 
day next, at twelve o’clock; that two persons be ap- | 
pointed tellers, on the part of this House, to make a 
list of the votes, as they shall be declared; that the're- ` 
sult shall be delivered to the President of the Senate, 
who shall announce the state. of the vote, and. the pêr- 
sons elected, to the two Houses assembled as aforesaid ; 
which shall be deemed a declaration of the persons 
elected President and Vice President; and, together 
with a list of votes, be entered'on the. Journals of the 
two: Houses. Í 


Ordered, That Mr. Nicnoras and Mr. Van 
Dyxe be appointed tellers on -the ‘part: of this 
House, pursuant to the foregoing resolution 3:and 
that the Clerk of this House’do acquaint ‘the 
Senate therewith. i l 

On motion of Mr. BURWELL, ee Fe 

Resolved, That a petition.of the Commissioners 
of the Susquehanna Bridge Company, together’ 
with the attested copy of a late act passed by the 
General Assembly of Maryland, presented on the 
sixth instant, be referred to Mr. Say, Mr.. Marron, 
Mr. Dana, Mr. Howard, and Mr. Jenepian K. 
SMITH, a committee, appointed the twenty-sixth 
ultimo, and to. whom were referred the memorials 
of the President and Managers of the Susque- 
hanna and Tioga Turnpike Road Company, and 
of the President, Managers, and Company, of the 
Philadelphia, Brandywine, and New London 
Turnpike Roads. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have agreed to the report, in part, 
of thejoint committee of the two Houses appointed 
“to ascertain and report a mode of examining the 
votes for President and Vice President of the 
United States, and notifying the persons elected 
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of their election ; and to regulate the time, place 
and manner of administering the oath of office to 
the President ;” and have appointed Mr. SMITH, 
of Maryland, a teller of the votes, on their part. 


REPEAL OF THE EMBARGO. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, 53 to 51, on the resolution on the sub- 
ject of the state of our foreign relations. Mr. 
RANDOLPH’s amendment yet under consideration, 

Messrs. SLoan and Coox advocated the amend- 
ment. f l 

Mr. Lon said, on an occasion so all-important 
as the present, on a motion in which is seriously 
involved nothing less than the peace of this once 
happy country, I will make no apology to gentle- 
men when I ask their attention to those observa- 
tions which I mean to make relative to peace and 
war, as well as the present state of our country. 
And although I do not rise to debate the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the embargo, I hope to 
be allowed to name it. It seems no subject can 
be, or has been, debated in this House, without 
the mention of that hateful word embargo. The 
embargo has, like other things, had its day; I be- 
lieve, with:the gentleman from Connecticut, that 
‘the burial is gone by; the vote taken in the Com- 
mittee—76 to 40—in favor of taking it off on the 
fourth of March, is accepted by the people of the 
United States as a sure pledge of their redemp- 
tion from that growth-destroying monster. I do 
not believe with the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, (Mr. D. R. Wiuutams,) that it is in the 
power of the Eastern members in the minority to 
patch up the ruined popularity of the embargo in 
that portion of the nation. I am too well ac- 
quainted with the Eastern people to believe that 
a single town who have acted on the subject 
could be persuaded to alter their opinion or their 
course by every argument in favor of the meas- 
ure that have been made use of by the majority, 
if they were enforced by all the influence of the 
minority ; but I think gentlemen in the minority 
ought to be excused from laboring’ in this cause 
until their own understanding is convinced. Itis 
no disparagement to the Hastern Representatives 
to say that they have left many, very many men, 
at least equal to themselves in information and 
patriotism at home, whose eyes are steadily at 
this moment fixed on the proceedings in this 
House. These people have never been made to 
believe that some foreign nation would make war 
upon us if we did not lay an embargo; or if we 
should raise it when laid. I know, sir, this has 
been the effect of the clamor which has been 
raised (that we must have war or embargo) in 
some other parts of the nation, and as no nation 
now threatens us with war, [ can see no neces- 
sity of going to war at present, unless it is for the 
honor of those who have told the nation we must 
have war or embargo. When Dean Swift was 
very sick, and his servants were mourning about 
him, he observed to a friend, you see how the 

- poor creatures love me, they do not want to spare 
me, but they have prophesied that I must die; 
notwithstanding all their love for me, I believe 


nee enetnrter—eetetrrrateetet en an tee arnt test 


they would rather I should die than they should 
turn out false prophets. So it seems to be with 
some gentlemen; they are good ‘patriots, they 
love their country most fervently, but they have 
said we must have war or embargo; embargo is 
gone, and war we are to have, it seems, merely 
because they have said so. When they see their 
favorite embargo.is run down, a measure in itself 
preposterous and self-destroying only, they seem 
to think the national honor pledged for war, and 
war the nation must have. When I hear honor 
so much talked of on this occasion, it makes me 
think of Paddy’s honor. Paddy had sworn by 
the hill of Hoath, by the holy fathers, and by all 
the saints in the red leather calendar, that he had 
no hand, act, or part, in stealing the woman’s 
poker; but when she came to touch his honor, 
Paddy-says, woman there is your poker. So gen- 
tlemen, tenacious of the national honor, of which 
they are more tender than their lives, and the 
lives: and property of their fellow-citizens, say, 
since we have promised you war, war you shall 
have, although it is a war destitute of every kind 
of hope except that of dying honorably. The 
gentleman from South Carolina seemed to prom- 
ise himself an honorable death in the struggle. he 
wished to commence, although, as I understood 
him, he did not even presume to promise that his 
country or its liberties should exist one moment 
after his exit. This kind of honor too much re- 
sembles that described by Shakspeare’s Falstaff, 
who says, “What is honor? A word. What is 
that word? Honor. What is that honor? Air. 
Who hath it? He that died on Wednesday.” 

After all this talk about honor, let me tell gen- 
tlemen that true honor consists in acting wisely ; 
wisdom and virtue are synonymous. So said the 
wisest man. 

The question is not now, as has been said, whe- 
ther we will live slaves or die free. No, sir, the 
question is, will you fight on the ocean with a 
Power vastly superior to yourselves for the com- 
mand of that ocean, so that you can send your 
cotton and your tobacco, as well as the sugar and 
coffee your merchants can obtain in the West 
Indies, free of restraint to any part of the world 
where you think you can get most for them, or 
will you content yourselves with that use of the 
ocean which your relative strength and impor- 
tance asa nation entitle you to expect? Two 
great belligerent Powers, two thousand years 
older than us, yet not quite so much before us in 
point of power, attempt to restrain us in the use 
of what we call the great high road of nations. 
One of those nations says, she has, at immense 
expense, turnpiked this high road; that she has 
driven robbers and nearly all her enemies from 
it; that she keeps a guard upon it for the defence 
of those of her nation that travel on it. She 
says the road shall be free for our national ves- 
sels, and if our merchants choose to go and come 
to and from their country, it shall be free for 
them ; she says it shall be free for them to pass 
and repass to the countries of her friends, and to 
those who are not her enemies, as well as to the 
colonial dominions of her enemies; but if our 
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merchants use the road to carry their merchan- 
diše to her enemies, they shall pay toll. The 
other nation says, if you do pay toll, or even if 
those toll takers speak to you on this road, al- 
though it be ever so much against your will, you 
shall be confiscated; you shall lose all your prop- 
érty the moment you touch at my ports, or the 
ports of any of my vassals, and, my power reaches 
over almost the whole European continent. Thus, 
sir; it is impossible to pay this toll or tribute so 
much talked of; no man would be such a fool as 
to-pay for leave to carry his property to certain 
confiscation; and if it could be paid, and the 
goods sold to answer the merchant’s purpose, ac- 
cording to our own established doctrine, that the 
consumer pays all, this tribute would not be upon 
us; but on the European purchaser.. We have, for 
thirteen months past, said that we would not sub- 
mit to this treatment, and while we cried out that 
‘we would not submit, we have been guilty of the 
meanest kind of submission, by not only abandon- 
ing’ this great road, but we have nearly destroyed 
alfthe’ roads and :passways in our own nation. 
We have carried this thing so far that no man 
who-has not ‘powerful friends, or favor at Court, 
can pass on our common national roads, although 
intended. by nature and designated by compact, 
to be common to all our fellow-citizens. Well, 
sir, itis now found that all this has done nothing 
towards obtaining for us a concession that we 
may freely use the great high road as we please, 
-and that our abandoning it, and spoiling all our 
‘domestic roads, is spoiling our own growth, doing 
ourselves more harm than it is doing everybody 
else; and the ‘true question now is, what is the 
wisést-couitse to pursue. : War! war! seems to be 
the'cty,.but this cry; sir; comes mostly from gen- 
tlemen who know little about war, who can prom- 
isée‘nothing but ‘honorable death as the conclusion 
of the war they contemplate. As much averse 
as Tam to war and carnage, I confess my own 
sense of the injury offered to this country is such, 
that if I could promise myself and the people 1 
have the -honor to represent, a profitable conclu- 
‘sion of a war now to. be commenced, and that we 
could, in any reasonable time, obtain the perfect 
free use of this road, and have it guarantied to 
us; [should be inclined to.join in this war; but 
alas, sir; this iš not the case ; although, in a defen- 
ive war, we're I'hope unconquerable, the power 
and‘strength of this nation compared to the two 
we are-threatening, is totally inadequate to wag- 


ing offensive war. I know it-may be.said, and I- 


pelieve with ‘truth, too, that we shall have but 
one of those nations to contend. with, namely 
England, if we goto war, and that Bonaparte 
will give us every assistance in his power; yet I 
am not to be persuaded, that with our means we 
can-do her so much harm as she can do us. We 
can, it is true, take from her all the,valuable part 
of: Canada with but little expense; we could have 
‘obtained possession of Montreal within one month 
from-this day, if ten thousand Vermonters had 
beei ‘noticed timely of their permission to take it; 
this, tobe sure, would be a considerable injury to 
England, but, without Quebec, it could be of lit- 


tle use to us, we can raise no revenue from Can- 
ada, unless the navigation of the St. Lawrence is 
open to us; we would not allow the peaceable,: 
unresisting inhabitants of that country “to be 
sacked and plundered; no, this is inconsistent 
with modern, civilized warfare, and we are an 
honorable nation; and if that country should. be 
sacked, the produce would not go into our Treas- 
ury. True, we would, by taking Montreal, which 
would bea judicious step in case of a necessary 
war, secure the allegiance of the Northern In- 
dians and obtain a good frontier ; yet, as to anin- 
crease of the revenue, or the real strength of the 
nation, nothing could be gained without Quebec. 
We have aright to caleulate upon finding more 
disaffected persons in Canada than persons well 
affected to our Government, and we should’ be 
obliged to keep a standing army there of from 
five to ten thousand. men for the safety of the 
country. 4s to Quebec, I think it is out of our 
power to take it; it is a second Gibraltar. When 
it was not half fortified the British force could 
not have taken it had they been without a fleet 
to cut off the communication with the mother 
country; this being effectually done, and Wolfe 
cutting off their communication between the city 
and the country, there was nothing left for Mont- 
calm but to come out on to Abram’s plain and 
fight, or stay in the fort and starve; he chose the 
former, and Quebec fell. We may expect to take 
it when we can invest it in the same manner, and 
not before. It will bea long time before we can 
attack it in this way if our growth-destroyin 
projects should be continued. With Canada: 
am perfectly well acquainted ; with Nova Scotia ` 
Iam acquainted only by such historical and geo- 
graphical sketches as have come in my. way; but. 
it seems to me there is little to gain there with- 
out we had a fleet to support an attack upon Hali- 
fax. I remember the fate of the Penobscot expe- 
dition very well. I apprehend there would be 
danger that an attack upon Halifax would turn 
out in much the same manner as that on Penob- 
scot, and I believe it would be thought best to 
let that place alone if we were really at war. : It 
may be said, sir, that we have another way to 
injure our British enemies—we can privateer 
against them. ‘Yes, sir, we can privateer upon 
them; but they can privateer upon us too; this 
is a play that two sides can employ themselves 
at; itis a play that the British have got their 
hands in at; their ships that come where we can 
get at them, are nearly all armed, and their trade 
is generally convoyed. . No doubt our privateers 
will take many of theirs; will this fill the na- 
tional coffers, while their privateers and their 
ships of war take perhaps more than an equal 
number of ours? -Besides this, their ships of war, 
if they let our great townsalone, may find-a great 
deal of land privateering to do in our little uapro- 
tected seaboard towns and villages and their 
vicinity. Notwithstanding the many millions 
laid out in fortifying New York, Charleston, &c.; 
the people of those cities may in their turn be 
glad to take the advice of a gentleman from Ma- 
ryland and fly to the mountains for safety. This 
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is a’subject I do not like to dwell on, but I may 
be allowed to say the British politician must 
know that his nation, while she holds the best 
part of Canada on the courtesy of this Govern-. 
ment, feels herself assured of that courtesy by 
the power she has of annoying our seacoast. Sup- 
pose, ‘sir, it: would turn out otherwise than I pre- 
dict, dad-we should be able to take Halifax and 


Quebec; we must have men to garrison them. 


Where have we men for this purpose, beside all 


‘that-will be wanted for the defence of the coast 
‘three or four thousand miles in extent? Whence 


shall we get money to pay them? If you suc- 
ceed in attempting to squeeze out of your bankers 
more than enough to carry on two years of war, 
their paper will become like our old continental 
money for want of means of redemption. Your 
embargo has nearly drained your, Treasury, and 
has had a considerable effect on the banks; the 
connexion you will have formed with your ally. 
Bonaparte, will entitle him to offer to garrison 
those places. You cannot refuse so kind an offer; 
that moment he has foothold here we are lost. I 
might pursue this subject further, but it is too 
disgusting to. me, I cannot suffer my mind to 
dwell on-even the dangers of the downfall of my 
country, the destruction of our Constitution and 
our Government in this way. No. If you must 
have war, which can have no object probable to 
bé ‘obtained, I will look for an-end to it ia an- 
other way. ‘There is certainly a very great share 
of the sensible people of this nation who deplore 
this proposed war as much as-I do. As the dep- 
redation, the expense, and the national debt that 
must be occasioned by it increases, they will be 
heard too by the great body of the people, who 
will put the concerns of the nation into hands 
that will sincerely desire peace, and wiil be obliged 
to make it on terms no better, perhaps worse than 
can now be had. I am not insensible to the im- 
patience and indignation with which some gen- 
tlemen listen to my peace talk; but, sir, itis a 
duty I owe to the nation to speak out my mind. 
On a great occasion like the present T should-like 
to -hear every member of this House speak his 
sentiments. Now is the time to count the cost; 
for want of counting the cost in the outset of a 
project many a fine estate has been lost. Ardent 
young men are not apt to see the difficulties with 
which their projects are attended. When they 
have an ebterprise before. them, they are apt to 
think all difficulties can be surmounted by cour- 
age. Many a battle has been lost where great 
eourage has been displayed, merely on account of 


. the General’s reckoning without his host, belittle- 


ing the difficulties he had to encounter, and think- 
ing too lightly of the power and strength of his 
enemy. Anybody that talks at all can cry out 
war, but it requires the united wisdom of the 
sages to carry it on with a prospect of success. I 
ask. have we union among ourselves? Have we 
confidence. in one another? The majority says 
“No! This nation can make war when it 
pleases; but:we must have the consent of our 
enemy and our ally to make peace, as well as that 
of this nation, and I would lay an equal bet, if it 


were proper to do it here, that six months after a 
war is commenced we shall be allied to Bona- 
parte. I repeat it, sir, now is the time to count 
the cost; tò pause and count the cost. I know a 
little of what war means. Although I had not 
the honor of bearing a conspicuous part in that 
war which gave this country liberty, although I 
had the mortification, very unjustly,-to receive 
a stab in my reputation in that war, a stab which 
would have put almost any other man down, I 
acted an humble, though perhaps a useful part, in 
that war from the first to the last of it. Iwasa 
private soldier in one of those companies called 
“minute men,” who first took uparms in defence 
of the cause of American liberty, and with my 
gun on my shoulder marched to take Ticonde- 
roga under the command of Ethan Allen. This 
was the first offensive war waged by Americans. 
My humble career ended in the capacity of a 
militia colonel, commanding in the neighborhood 
of an exposed frontier, in defence of which, seven 
years’ toil and danger has made an indelible im- 
pression on my mind, and has made me to know 
something of the value of peace; too much to tri- 
fle it away on a slight occasion. I never again 
wish to hear of, much less to see the smoking 
ruins of our once happy villages, where half-naked 
women and children shall be assembled to take a 
last'warm-at the remaining brand of their late 
habitation, the father and the husband either mur- 
dered or carried into a hopeless captivity. Per- 
sonal dangers, personal toil, hunger, and cold, are 
comforts compared to such feelings as these sights 
produce, yet they are but the common fortune 
and lot of war. But we are told, sir, that we are 
called upon to fight at this time for our indepen- 
dence, that our all is at stake as much now as it 
was in 1775, 1776, and 1777, and that patriotism 
has deserted our bosoms if we do not rise and 
challenge our enemies, or put ourselves in battle 
array. It is no such thing, sir. If Britain was 
to tell us now, (instead of telling us that their 
fleets had put them in possession of greater rights 
on the ocean than ours had us,) that their Parlia- 
ment had a right to bind us in all cases whatso- 
ever; that she would appoint Governors over our 
States, who should be above our Jaws and abro- 
gate them at pleasure; that she would send. to 
this country, and fetch away for trial such of our 
citizens as her Government should please to call 
traitors—should she, I say, land troops in Boston 
to enforce her edicts,and should her troops move 
again towards Lexington to carry away or destroy ` 
our military stores, and again commence the spill- 

ing of American blood on their march, I would 

myself, old as I am, doas I did before, take my 

gun on my shoulder and march to Ticonderoga, 

to wrest it from the British veterans, if any Ti- 

conderoga there was as near me as it then was. 

I had but two children then, whose slavery I 

dreaded; I have more than thirty children and 

grand children now to be alarmed for,and my 

zeal to defend their liberties is. (although my 

power is not) proportionably increased. Were 

this the case now there would be no want of pa- 

triotism. ‘No, sir, every heart would beat to the 
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sound of the drum; the American people would 
not wait for the thundering eloquence of the gen- 
tleman from, South Carolina to wake them up. 
Ji would be found, then, that those troublesome 
yankees, instead of being complained of by the 
embargo men, their fellow-citizens, would be giv- 
ing cause of complaint to their country’s enemies; 
but, sir, I must beg the gentleman’s pardon when 
J tell him that, with all his rhetoric and his logic, 
he cannot -persuade me that our independence is 
at all in question. 

Really, sir, suppose gentlemen could have their 
way about going to war now, and England, hav- 
ing no occasion to employ a man or-a ship more 
on account of warring with us while she wars 
with France, should take it in her head to keep 
up with us a long, moderate, and: teasing war. 
What would we have now to induce them to 
peace? The patriots and. philanthropists of that 
country formerly persuaded the nation and the 
Government, that American commerce, flow- 
ing into the lap of. England, would compensate 
for: American independence, this brought about 
cour peace at that time; but, sir, can we have a 
party in England who will plead for us in this 

“manner now ? have we not stopped their mouths 
by our constant threatening in one way or other, 
that we will withhold all our commerce from 
them; that we will injure ourselves to injure 
them; that we will have manufactures of our 
‘own, and be independent of them? Much has 
been said about the merchants of this country 
two or three years ago covering your tables with 
petitions, stating the hardship they suffered by 
eing denied the right by England of carrying on 
in one way or other the commerce between the 
French and. Spanish colonies and the mother 
country. “What was thé consequence? Why we 
‘first narrowed the limits of the commerce they 
had left, and then inhibited the whole, for four- 
teen or fifteen months, and now, as‘if to punish 
these impudent merchants for their interference, 
they are treated like a patient who has been dosed 
with warm water until his strength as well as his 
faith in the doctor is nearly exhausted; the doc- 
tor cries out to him, “Bleed, bleed, or die!” So 
the merchants are told tu bleed; they are. told 


that their vessels shall be kept rotting in port, un-. 


Jess they agree to take letters of marque, and 
‘make war for us. Ill-fated merchants! we were 
told about a year ago by a learned gentleman, 
that there never ought one of them to have a seat 
on this floor. .I should myself care but little about 
these merchants if it was not that they are the 
-yeal servants and agents of the farmers and the 
planters. If they could make a war of their own, 
a merchant’s war, and not trouble the nation with 
it, I should not be quite so averse to war, but that 
they should be forced to engage to make war, and 
that a national war too, before they can have 
their ships unshackled, is rather too much, espe- 
cially as I have not learned that one merchant 
thas yet asked the favor of a letter of marque and 
reprisal, After glancing on the hard case of the 
merchants, permit me to say, sir, it looks like 
adding insult to injury for the embargo gentle- 


men to express so much pity for the poor Ameri- 
can sailors. It is too late in the day, sir, for those 
gentlemen to make much out of that. fellow feel- 
ing and sympathy their speeches express: for this 
neglected class of their fellow men. The sea- 
men who have. been driven. into- foreign service 
to earn a livelihood, havea right to say these are 
crocodile tears, and those who have been starving 
at home have found, by sad experience, that all 
the fine speeches of the embargo gentlemen have 
not made their pot boil. . 

The gentleman from South Carolina has told 
us that the destinies of this nation are in the 
hands of the minority. I wish it were true, sir; 
the minority are composed of about half the num- 
ber of the majority; it is my opinion, that if they 
had.the destinies of the nation in their hands for 
half as long a term as the majority has held the 
people embargoed, they would, instead of war, 
give the nation peace on terms that would be- to 
the satisfaction of nearly the whole of the Ameri- 
can people; a peace that would suffer the nation 
to grow a while longer. Tiere is, sir, another 
set of gentlemen in this House, consisting of 
about one third, who really hold the destinies .of 
the nation in their hand; to them I look for peace. 
The gentlemen I mean are those that have not 
by war speeches committed themselves; that 
have coolly listened,.and steadily kept the fate of 
the nation before them. Should they, or a ma- 


jority of them, hold their hand on the helm of 


State at this time, and keep the political ship 
from bilging on the rocks among which she seems 
now to be embargoed, they will deserve the bless- 
ings of their country, they will, ere long, enja 

the heartfelt applause of a grateful nation, their 
children, and their children’s children, will bless 
them, and feel proud of the blessings heaped on 


‘them iby others, their progeny will thank God 


that they have the honor. of being deseended-from 
men who have deserved so well of their country. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, (said the King of 
‘ Peace,) for they shall be called the children of 
‘God. When men shall revile you and say all 
‘manner of evil things of you, rejoice, and be 
‘ exceeding glad, for your reward.is in Heaven.” 
Blessed, I say, will ‘be they who preserve the 
peace of this nation and suffer it to.grow, Let. it 
grow, I say, in strength, in power, in wisdom, and 
in virtue. , 

Mr. Chairman, soon after I came to Congress 
last year, when yourself and other gentlemen said 
we were in a kind of war with the British, I 
offered a resolution for holding British property 
in the funds, and British debts in the: hands and 
names they then stood in; for this Lam charged 
with having been a favorer of war. Although I 
have a right, ia common with others, to change 
my opinions, I do not claim to exercise that right 
on thisoccasion. I was equally friend to peace, 
then as now, but until the disavowal of the Brit- 


.ish Government of the attack on the Chesapeake, 


I saw no chance to avoid war, especially as the 
temper of this nation was up on the occasion; 
thinking, as I shall always think, that it is best 
when we have war to do our enemy all the harm 
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we-can, I brought forward the proposition, not as 
a war measure, or as.a measure of provocation, 
but as a measure -of precaution, which would 
have saved, if adopted, more than thirty millions 
of dollars in a. state ready for sequestration in 
ease. of war-which is now transferred out of the 
reach of the Government. In case of peace, the 
owners could: not be injured by my proposition, 
as their property remained in their own hands for 
them..." 

_.For the reasons I have mentioned, and for the 
sake of humanity and the growth of our country, 
L hope the motion for striking out will prevail. “I 
should then be willing to adopt, not the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia; that is too 
much like threatening for my mind in the pres- 
ent state of things; but that of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on this side of the House, (Mr. 
Mitnor.) Something has been said about a spe- 
cial mission ; to this I have no objection, provided 
that mission can move unclogged with embargoes, 
non-importation acts, non-intercourse acts, and 
threatening army bills. We have tried negotia- 
tion backed with a non-importation act, and at 
the advice of the negotiator, withdrew this back- 
ing. Negotiation then produced usa treaty. I 
need not repeat the fate of that. treaty. If we 
now send a. mission unshackled, we may possibly 
again get an offer of as good a treaty. A gentle- 
man from Virginia has taken some pains to prove 
to:you that there is a powerful party in England 
who wish for war; I believe him; there is no 
doubt of a party there who wish for war with 
this country—a strong party, who would be prof- 
ited by it Then why will you forward their 
views by your threats, and your attempts at coer- 
cion, while you wish to treat? No conduct can 
be more preposterous. 

There are only two wise courses to pursue with 
regard to England; one is, to reason with them, 
and obtain and receive such concessions from 
them .as you can persuade them will comport 
with their interest, and be quiet with that, letting 
this nation grow. The other course is, to have no 
more. concern with them than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Let the system you adopt with regard to 
‘our concerns with them be of a. permanent na- 
ture, and such as our own people will approve of, 
and can forever bear; such as they will consider 
consistent with their permanent interest; and in 
this way let the British know that they must 
eventually be losers by their rigid, harsh, and un- 
neighborly conduct towards this nation. Neither 
of these courses have been pursued; you have 
. kept the nation embargoed now near fourteen 
months, while you have allowed the British to 
bring here uot only toys and gewgaws to a vast 
amount, to be paid for in eash, while our own 
produce has been perishing on our hands; but you 
have allowed them to bring their cotton goods 
‘also, subject only to the usual duties, to the great 
discouragement of your own infant manufactu- 
rers, who would, with proper. encouragement, 
“make up for our own consumption a large share 


bluster is made. No, sir, the people do not bear 
of an additional duty, pledged for fourteen or 
twenty ‘years on any article which we have been 
in the habit of receiving from England, and can 
very well be manufactured here, and the manu- 


‘facturer live by it, if the importation was discour- 


aged by duties. No, sir, while your embargo has 
depressed those manufacturers who were in the 
habit of making hats, shoes, saddlery, pleasure 
carriages, household furniture, and other articles 
for exportation, other manufacturers have re- 
ceived no permanent encouragement. The em- 
bargo was to remedy every evil, to cure every 
disease. This done, our commerce with Britain 
was to be revived: with renewed vigor; but the 
embargo has done nothing abroad; our Govern- 
ment nothing at home. How can such an im- 
provident Government expect to retain the confi- 
dence of an enlightened people? They have dis- 
couraged those manufacturers who labor to pro- 
duce articles for exportation; they have looked 
on with apathy while their policy has ruined 
many, impoverished and divided the people, and 
brought the nation to the humble posture of bor- 
rowers to meet the common expenditure. I must 
say as J think, sir, that to this unaccountable apa- 
thy, this listlessness, to the deficiency of those in 
whom unbounded confidence has been placed, in 
the knowledge of the human heart, the wants 
and ways, the habits and propensities of the Amer- 
ican people, to incapacity in them to discern the 
real and true relative station and importance of 
this young nation compared with the nations it is 
proposed to contend with, and with the rest of 
the world, together with a propensity to man wor- 
ship in minds that ought to be above such idola- 
try, nearly all our present difficulties as well as the 
depressed state of the nation is to be attributed. 
‘We have a Constitution which provides for 
the meeting of 142 members in this House, and 
34 in another, to consult for the common good 
and provide for the safety of this nation: we may 
talk here, here we may vote, here we may meet 
to collect a majority to order the registering of 
the decrees of a sort-of-jacobin club called a 
caucus,’ who hold their midnight convocations to 
consult not the good or the safety of the nation— 
no, that could be best donehere. No, sir, it seems 
it is to consult what can be done to save the 
party—not the Old Republican party of 1798— 
no, that party is broken down. I don’t hear that 
yourself (Mr. Macon) and many others of that 
Old Republican party meet in those caucuses, 
those nightly meetings: it is it-seems the em- 
bargo party who meet in the Senate rooms un- 
der pretence of consulting and devising means 
for the national. benefit, yet in their discussions 
they cannot avoid dwelling upon the dangerous 
situation of their party: it was in the great or 
little caucuses that this war-whoop commenced ; 
it was there discussed and recommended as a 
party-saving measure. It seems as if we are in 
future to look for all national measures to be first 
canvassed in those midnight meetings by those 


of that staple article, to get a free sale for which, | self-created caucus gentry: it seems that every 
iim-every part of the world, a great share of this | measure proposed for national-benefit, however 
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applicable to.the state of this nation, is to be 
scouted out-of this House at the first glance, 
merely because it is not the child of this caucus ; 
our work is thus to be laid out for us in the mid- 
night caucuses, and we are to be called upon to 
be present while these measures receive a vote 
of sanction in this House, which is in future to 
act the part of Bonaparte’s mock Parliament. 
We are to meet to-morrow here to attend the 
registering of the election of a caucus President ; 
we are to have a caucus army, I understand, a 
caucus non-intercoursé, a caucus loan of ten mil- 
lions, equal to the whole capital of the Bank of 
the United States. 

When I passed through Virginia coming here 
I was very much insulted because I said the em- 
bargo had brought our coffers so low, that, not- 
withstanding the boasted state. of our Treasury, 
we should be obliged next year to borrow. Not- 
withstanding all the boasting. of an. overflowing 
Treasury, and the appointment of a committee 
to devise means to dispose of its redundance, we, 
it-seems, are to have the registering of a caucus 
mandate for this ten million loan. There is, sir, 
a caucus newspaper in this city. Ido not read 

„it, but it seems that it circulates the caucus bul- 
letin or general orders. While gentlemen were 
at their caucus devotions last evening, I hap- 
pened to pick up a New York paper, and there I 
had before me in an extract from this caucus pa- 
per the whole work of that caucus pointed out 
by one of its organs in their paper. Action, ener- 
gy, decision, promptitude, confidence in one an- 
other, confidence in the leaders, union, energy, 
war, preparation for war, vigor, more embargo, 
armies, navies, and above all, loans and money 
are called for; and all this, not to save the nation, 
but'the embargo party. All these subjects, E un- 
derstand; have been discussed in the caucuses. 
On Saturday night the prevailing opinion of the 
caucus was, that immediate war and a revival of 
the embargo would save the party: last night’s 
caucus softened down the term of immediate 

war; they would try letters of marque; prepara- 
tions by armies and loans prevailed. How vilely 
is the understanding of the American people in- 

- sulted! their patriotism is appealed to by asking 
‘them, will they consent to pay tribute in a case 
where it is impossible that any man, even with- 
‘out a drop of American blood, would be fool 
enough to pay it; while a self-created caucus, 
composed of a few of their Representatives, has 
the hardihood to propose a loan that would make 
them pay a substantial and annual -tribute of 
about half a million of dollars, mostly to foreign- 
ers, for the purpose of fighting about this nomi- 
nal tribute ; which search for it as sedulously as 
you please, you can no more overtake it than you 
can a jack-o’-lantern. 

T'he question was taken on striking out so much 
of Mr, Nicwotas’s resolution as relates to issuing 
letters of marque and reprisal; there were for 
striking out 57, against it 39—majority 16; so that 
the next question is on inserting thesubstitute of- 
feted by Mr. RanvoLps; on whose motion the 
Committee now rose, 56 to 37,—Adjourned. 


Weopnespay, February 8. f ; 

Mr. Jonn G. Jackson presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Brooke county, in the State 
of Virginia, praying that the road commenced 
and laid out from the river Potomac to the Ohio 
river, may pass through the town of Washington, 
and thence to Charleston, on the river.Ohio, for 
the reasons therein: specified:—Referred to the 
Committee appointed, the fourteenth of Decem- 
ber last, on a Message from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplementary re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed under the 
act of Congress of the twenty-ninth of March, 
one thousand eight hundred. and six, concerning 


a road from Cumberland to Ohio. : 


On motion Mr. HOLMES, GE 

Ordered, That the Committee of Claims, to 
whom were referred on the fourth instant,-a let- 
ter from the Secretary of War, accompanied 
with a supplementary report and sundry docu- 
ments ‘in relation to invalid pensioners, be. dis- 
charged from the consideration thereof; and that 
the said letter, report, and documents, be referred 
to the Committee of the whole House to whom 
was committed, on the thirtieth. ultimo, a bill 
concerning invalid pensioners. 


ELECTORAL VOTES. 

Mr. Nicuouas offered the following order: 

Ordered, That a message be sent to the Senate to 
inform them that this House is now ready to attend 
them in opening the certificates and counting the votes 
of the Electors of the several States, in the choice of 
a President and Vice President of the United States, 
in pursuance of the resolutions of the two Houses 
of Congress of the 7th instant; and that the Clerk 
of the House do go with the said message. ` 

Mr. Ranvotps said it had sometimes been the 
éase, he did not say it had been the practice, that 
this House had met'the other branch of the-Legis- 
lature in their Chamber, for the purpose of count- 
ing the votes; in which cases, very properly in- 
deed, this House being in the Chamber. of the 
Senate, the President of that body had taken the 
chair. Mr. R. said he now understood that it 
was proposed, without any vote of this: House for 
the purpose, that the President of the Senate 
was to take the chair of this House; that the 
Speaker was to leave the chair, to make way for 
the President of another body. To this, he, for 
one, could never consent. I conceive, said he, 
that such a proceeding would derogate, very ma- 
terially, from the dignity, if not from the rights 
of this body. I can never consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that any other person than yourself, or the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the whole House, should 
take the chair, except by- a vote of the House. I 
hope, therefore, that this matter may be well un- 
derstood. I conceive it to be a respect which 
we owe to ourselves, and to the people, whose 
immediate representatives wé are, never to suffer, 
by a sort of prescriptive right, the privileges of 
this House to be in any wise diminished, or its 
dignity to fade before that of any other assembly 
of men whatever. 

Mr. Nicuotas said he was as unwilling as any 
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other gentleman to surrender: the privileges of 
the House. When assembled as the House of 
Representatives, he agreed that none but the 
Speaker should takethe chair ; but, on the ocea- 
sion of counting: out the. votes, he did not con- 
-sider the House of Representatives to be formed 
as a distinct body. In meeting on this occasion, 
he:said, it always had been usual, since the estab- 
lishment of: the.Government, for the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, to take the chair. There 
was,.also, a propriety in this course, because, by 
the Constitution, the Vice President is to open 
the votes.. For twenty years the practice had 
been that the President of the Senate presided in 
joint meeting. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson spoke a few words on the 
same side as Mr. Nicnouas, and Mr. Lyon re- 
plied to him. 

Mr. NicwoLas moved, in order to do away any 
difficulty in this case, that when the members of 
the Senate were introduced, the Speaker should 
relinquish the chair to the President of the Senate. 

Mr. Davenport supported this motion... He 
had no doubt of the propriety of the President of 
the Senate presiding at a joint meeting, more 
especially, as he was the person designated by 
the Constitution for counting out the votes. 

Mr. Ranvoupn said that if this course were 
taken, the Senate ought to be notified of this act 
‘of courtesy on the part of the House; if not, it 
might appear that the President of the Senate 
took the chair as á matter-of right. He said he 
knew that, to many persons, matters of this sort 
appeared to be of ‘minute importance, but in 
everything touching the privileges of this House, 
as it regarded the claims of the other co-ordinate 
branches of the Government, he would stickle 
for the ninth part of a hair. It was well known 
that, in England, the privileges of the Commons 
had been gained inch by inch from the Kings and 
Nobles by a steady perseverance; and that man 
must have very little knowledge of mankind, in- 
deed, who was not persuaded that those privileges 
might be lost, as they were gained, by gradual and: 
imperceptible encroachment on the one hand, and 
tacit yielding on the other. This was not a mat- 
ter of great consequence in itself; but power 
always begot power. It was like money, he said; 
any. man could make money who had money. 
So any man, or body of men, who had power, 
could extend it. I have no objection, said Mr. 
‘R., very far from it, to the Constitutional exer- 
cise of the powers and privileges of the Senate. 
Let their President count the votes sir; there is 
a very good chair for him in which. the Clerk 
now sits. But, on what principle is he to come 
into,the House with a consciousness that he has 
a rigħt'to throw you out of the chair, sir, and 
take possession of it? I have no idea of suffering 
a manto come through those folding doors with 
such a sentiment.. If he comes into this House, 
he‘comes from courtesy, and cannot assume your 
chair, Mr. Speaker, as a matter of right, but as a 
favor... And, if the President of the Senate takes 
possession of your chair as a favor, it-ought to be 


announced to the Senate as such; for, the mere 
vote on our side amounts to nothing, provided 


that he, and the body over whom he presides, 


come into this House under the knowledge, (with- 
out an intimation from us,) that you are to leave 


your chair, and he is to take possession of it, 

Mr. SMILIE observed that there was no fear of 
the privileges of this body being encroached upon 
by any other, for there was a written. Constitu- 
tion, prescribing the powers of each. body ; and, 


at the same time, that it was proper to be careful 


of their own rights, he said the House should 
be careful not to infringe on the rights of the 
other body. In respect to this question, there was 
a case in point. In one instance while Congress 
sat at Philadelphia, the Senate had come into the 
Representatives’ Chamber to count out the votes, 
and the President of the Senate. had taken the 
chair as a matter of right. We, said, Mr: S., are 
sitting as a convention of the two Houses, for a 
special purpose, viz: to count out the votes. Who 
is properly the presiding officer in this case? Un- 
questionably the officer directed by the Constitu- 


‘tion to open the votes.. And I consider the Speaker 


of the House, on this occasion, as acting in the 
same capacity asany other member of the House. 


After some further observations on the sub- 


ject, from Messrs. Masters, Lyon, and Macon, 


the motion of Mr. NicnoLas-was agreed to— 
yeas 98. 
Mr. Ranpotrg then moved that the Senate be 


acquainted, by message, of this arrangement. 
Agreed to—yeas 73. ° 


The resolution first offered by Mr. NicooLas 


was then agreed to. 


On the suggestion of Mr. Van Dyxe, it was 


agreed that the members should receive the Sen- 
ate standing and uncovered. 


The time for counting the votes having arrived, 
the members of the Senate, preceded by their 
Sergeant-at-Arms, entered the Representatives’ 
Chamber, Mr., MILLEDGE, the President pro tem- 


pore, took the Speaker’s chair, and the members 


took their seats on‘the right hand of the chair. 
The tellers were ranged in front, and the Clerks 
of each House on the right and left of the tellers. 
The President of the Senate opened the electoral 
returns, one copy of which was handed to the 
teller of the Senate, Mr. S. Smita, who read it; 
the tellers of the House, Messrs. NicuoLas and 
Van Dykes, comparing the duplicate returns 
handed to them. : 

When this business, which occupied about two 
hours, was concluded, the tellers handed their re- 
port to the President of the Convention, who was 
proceeding to read it, when 

Mr. Hitiwouse observed that the returns from 
one of the States appeared to be defective, the 
Governor’s certificate not being attached to it. 
He thought that this might be as propera time to 
notice it as any. f : 

Nothing farther being said on the subject, how- 
ever, the President of the Senate read-the follow- 
ing statement of the votes, as reported by the 
tellers: 
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For President.| For Vice President. 
. 2 ba . . 
glé)/f|eigisial - 
-2 24 a 4.2 | 8 : 
STATES. sw 18,6 | 8 laial & 
2&£15)/416 |2)/eisié 
= jole > = = 3 i 
8 lly |) PIs] s => 
51312 18 |eleisls 
Sldoido to lslSjsia 
New Hampshire-; - | -| 7 -| -| -|-| 7 
Massachusetts -| -| —| 19 -| -|-| -į 19 
Rhode Island -| -| =] 4 -| -j| -|-| 4 
Connecticut -1 -| -! 9j -]| -| -| -]| 9 
Vermont -| 6] -| - =| -| -| 6 
New York ~|13 | 6| -—} 13] 3] 3 
New Jersey -; 8} -j -| 8 : 
Pennsylvania -) 20 | -| — }.20 
Delaware -| -}|.-} 3] =| =|=] -1] 3 
Maryland -| 9} =) 21 9] =] -| -] 2 
Virginia -| 24| =]. — | 24 
North Carolina -| 11} -f 3] 11] -] -!| -] 3 
: South Carolina =} 10 | -| — | 10 
Georgia -| 6i- -į 6 
Kentucky* -| 7| -| =] -7 ; 
Tennessee -| 5f-] -1.5 : 
Ohio ef 3| -l =} =] -] =| 3 
Totals . 2 {122-1 6] 47 |113 | 3| 3) 9] 47 


James Madison - š - x - 122 
Charles C. Pinckney - - z - 47 
. George Clinton - - - - - 6 

Total. - +. a os -175 


For Vice President of the- United States. 
` George Clinton +., =i 0 im. 113. 


Rufus King, 2°) se sr AT 
John Langdon - - - a 9 
James Madison - - - - = 8 
James Monroe - - - - P 3 

Total. - - - - - - 175 


The President of the Senate, pursuant to the 
joint resolution of the two Houses of the 7th in- 
stant, then announced the state of the votes to 
both Houses of. Congress, and declared “That 


“James Maptson was duly elected President of 


‘the United States, for four years; to. commence 
‘on the fourth day of March next; and that 
t Georce Cuivron was duly elected Vice Presi- 
‘dent of the United States, for the like term of 
‘ four years, to commence on the said fourth day 
+ of March next.” : 
The members of the Senate t 
same order in which they entered. 


‘After the conclusion of the business of the; 
joint meeting, the Speaker resumed the chair, 


and the House came to order. ; 
Mr. J. Œ. Jackson offered a resolution for a 


* One of the votes of Kentucky lost from the non- 
attendance of one of the Electors. 


hen retired in the | 


total non-intercourse between this. country. and | 
Great Britain, and France, and for excluding 
from our waters all armed vessels, witha view to 
have it referred to the Committee on Mr..NicHo- 
Las’s resolution. . sy ; 

The Spraker having declared the motion for. 
commitment tobe in order, i 

Mr. RanDoLPa appealed from the decision, on 
the ground that a few days ago the House had 
decided that a resolution could not be considered 
when the precise subject of the resolution was 
already before a Committee of the Whole; and 
that the decision. was variant from the former 
decision. of the Speaker. K 

After some observations from. various. gentle- 
men on the point of order, Mr. Jackson with- 
drew his motion, and the House adjourned... ° 


bo 


Tuurspay, February 9.. 


Mr. Macon moved to amend the Journalof yes- 
terday’s proceedings, by inserting the letter of 
Mr. Walton. the Elector from the State of Ken- 
tucky, who did notattend to give his vote, ‘stating 
the reason thereof. He stated his object to be to 
state on the Journal the reason why one vote was 
deficient from the State of Kentucky, that it might 
serve as a precedent on similar occasions. For, 
if hereafter, in consequence of the. sickness or in- 
ability to attend of any one or more Electors, 
there should be a tie between any two candidates 
for the Presidency, it would be made a matter of 
question whether their votes, although unable to 
attend at the time, ought not to be counted... ~~ 

Some discussion took place on this point, it-be- 
ing contended by some gentlemen that the House 
had no concern with the causes why any vote 
was not received, but merely to count those which 


‘| came.to,yhand. And.that if it was intended to fix 


| ayprecedent to govern fature proceeding’ on. this 
subject, it ought to be done with great delibera- 
tion. . 
Mr. Macon’s motion was negatived, ayes 20. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 

Mr. TayLor said it would-be recollected that, 
in the course of the public.business-of this session, 
a resolution reported by a committee on our for- 
eign relations.arising out of a motion of a mem- 
-per from North Carolina, for the purpose of in- 
terdicting commercial intercourse with such bel- 
ligerents as had in force decrees or edicts against 
the lawful commerce of the United. States; had 
been agreed to and referred to the same commit- 
tee, who had reported a bill for`non-intercourse, 
This bill in fact however comprised but one half ' 
of the wholesubject embraced by the words “ non- 
intercourse.” The bill as reported to this House 
provided for the non-importation of the goods, 
wares, and merchandise, the growth and maufac- 
ture of these particular countries. That (said he) 
| may be readily accounted for, from the cireum- 
stance that the House was then actually engaged 
ia passsing a law for the enforcement of the em- 
bargo, the committee therefore having only in 
view the other part of the question, so as to com- 
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plete 'a non-intercourse. : After that bill was re- 
ported, a gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Ruza,) 


-in order that the whole might be incorporated | 


into one, offered a.resolution for that purpose. -I 
did think it unnecessary at that time; but as the 
course of business seems to look towards a repeal 
of the embargo, in order that the whole subject 
of non-intercourse may be incorporated in the 
bill before the House, I move that the Committee 
of the Whole be discharged from the consideration 
ofthe bill, and that it may be referred to a com- 
mittee:.in order that it may be made in fact what 
the title imports it to be, completely, a bill for 
non-intercourse between this country and those 
Nations having in force decreesaffecting our neu- 
tral rights, 

The Committee of the Whole was discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill, ayes 72. 

A motion having been made that this bill be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on Mr. 
Nicwovas’s resolution, was negatived, 56 to 43. 

It was then moved to refer the-bill to the com- 
mittee who reported it,.and carried, 61 to 41. 

Much desultory debate took place on these mo- 
tions, in which-Messrs: Stoan, D. R. Witttams, 
‘Upnam, Macon, Dana, Epress, Tavor, Nico- 
tas, Van Hors; and Sms, partook. : 

Mr. W. ALsron moved that the committee 
which now has under consideration the resolutions 
offered by Messrs. NicuoLas, Bacon, and DURELL, 
‘be ‘discharged’ from the further consideration of 
them, and that they. be referred tc the same com- 
mittee to whom the non-intercourse bill was just 
referred. ee ; l 

Mr. Dawson seconded the motion, and Messrs. 
Smis, Love, Hortan, and Ruza, supported it ; 
and Messrs. Dana, RANDOLPH, MILNOR, GARDE- 
NIER; and Macon, opposed it. 

The question was taken on discharging the 
committee from the further consideration of them 
at half-past 5 o’clock—yeas 65; nays 55, as fol- 
lows: ; ; ` 

Yzas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., David 
Bard, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, William A. Burwell, 
Wm. Butler, Jos. Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Clop- 
ton, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William 
Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Ghol- 
son, jr, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister; James Holland, David. Holmes, Benjamin 
Howard, Reuben Humphreys, John G. Jackson, Rich- 
ard. M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, John Love, Robert 
Marion, William McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jr., 
‘John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John. Porter, 


John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of 


‘Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Ben- 
jamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samucl Shaw, Dennis 
‘Smelt, John Smilie, John Smith, Daniel C: Verplanck, 
- Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, and 
Alexander Wilson. ` 


< Naxs—Ezekiel Bacon, Burwell Bassett, John Blake, 


jt, Epaphroditus, Champion, Martin Chittenden, Orch- 
ard. Cook; John’ Culpeper, Samuel. W. Dana, John 


Davenport, jr, James Elliot, William Ely, Barent Gar- 
denier, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Edwin 
Gray, John Harris, William Hoge, Daniel Ilsley, Rich- 
ard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, Joseph 
Lewis, jr., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, 
Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, Wil- 
liam Milnor, Jonathan-O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Timothy Pitkin, jr., Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, 
Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, James Sloan, 
Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel Smith, Richard. Stanford, 
William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, 
Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, 
John ‘Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez 


Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 


Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, and 
David R. Williams. ot i 


Mr. W. Auston then moved to commit the 
resolutions to the committee to whom the bill on 
the subject of non-intercourse was referred. 

This motion was opposed by Messrs. RANDOLPH, 
Lyon, Van Horn, Bacon, Garpenter, Quincy, 
and Mrunor; and supported by Messrs. TAYLOR, 
W. Auston, and HOLLAND. 

The motion was carried by yeas and nays-~55 
to 36, as follows: 

Yxas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., David 
Bard, William Blackledge, Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, 
Richard Cutts; John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, 


Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jr, Peterson 


Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, Jamies Hol- 


land, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jack- 
son, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Ke- 
nan, John Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, Wil- 
liam McCreery, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Thos. 
Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of T'ennessee, 


Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, Samuel Shaw, Den- 
nis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, James I. 
Van Alen, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac 
Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 
Naxs—Ezekiel Bacon, Martin Chittenden, John 
Dayenport, jr., William Ely, Barent Gardenier, Fran- 
cis Gardner, Edwin Gray,John Harris, William Hoge, 
Daniel Isley, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Joseph 
Lewis, jr, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, William 
Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, 


‘Timothy Pitkin, jr., Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, 


Samuel Riker, John Russel, James Sloan, Samuel 
Smith, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John 
Taylor, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cort- 
landt, Archibald Van Horn, and David R. Williams. 

Mr. Van Aen moved to refer to the same 
committee a resolution offered by Mr. MUMFORD 
at the commencement of the session for a partial 
repeal of the embargo; but the House adjourned 
before a question could be taken. 

The effect of the votes of this day, is to refer to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, composed of 
Messrs. G. W. CAMPBELL, NicHoLas, Bacon, TAY- 
LOR, Fisk, J. MONTGOMERY, MUMFORD, CHAM- 
PION, and Porter, the several propositions for 
the repeal of the. embargo, for arming the mer- 
chant vessels, for non-intercourse, for excluding 
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the first capture made in violation of the neutral 
rights ofthe United States to be a declaration of 
‘war, &¢., with leave to:report by bill. 

The chief argument in favor of this general 
reference was, that these propositions might be 
merged in one bill which should present a gene- 
ral system, and thus render less complicated the 
‘proceedings of the House on these resolutions. 
‘The main arguments against it were, that it would 
@éstroy-all that had already been done in Com- 


. mittee of the Whole, and probably present a sys- 


tem at length to the House which would not be 
approved, and thus produce no other effect at this 
late period of the session than to protract discus- 
sion ; and also, that it would encourage that spec- 
ulation now going on in the mercantile towns, 


and be ruinous to many men of moderate capitals 


who had embarked their all in the purchase of 
produce, in the certainty that the embargo would 
be.raised-on the 4th of March.. 


` Friıpay, February 10. 


X 


“Mr. Jegsmian Morrow, from the Commit- 


tee on the Public Lands, presented a bill for the 
disposal of certain tracts of land in the Missis- 


„sippi. Territory, claimed under Spanish grants 


reported by the Land Commissioners as antedated, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole on 
‘Monday next. 


. va A. message from the Senate informed the House 


< 


that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 


act to incorporate a company for opening the 
canal in the City of Washington ;” to which they 


. desire the concurrence of this House. 


ri ‘Newton; from the Committee of Com- 
eree and Manufactures, presented, a bill author- 
izing’ the Accounting officers of the. Treasury 


Department to give credit to certain collectors of 


the Customs, for.allowances paid by them to the 
‘owners and crews of fishing vessels; which was 
read twice and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 


‘Ona motion made by Mr. Dana, that tue fol- 


Jowing be-added as'a new rule to the standing 


rules and orders of the House, to wit: 
“The Speaker may admit within the Hall such Ju- 
dicial officers of the United States, or either of them, 
as he may judge proper, and such gentlemen as have 
been members of either House of Congress:” 

‘The rule was. read, and ordered: to lie on the 


table. 


Mr. Poinpexter observed, that at present the 
eourts of the Territories have no jufisdiction to 
try offenders. against the laws of the United 
States, That in the Territory which he had.the 
honor to represent, and probably in other Terri- 


"tories, violations of. the embargo laws had taken 


‘place and would again take place; and that as 


the law stood they might take place with impu- 


mity; the Territorial’courts having no jurisdiction 


to-punish the offenders. He therefore moved 


for 


The House 
refused to take it up, ayes 27. gS 
_ On motion of Mr. W: Atston, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, on 
the bill making appropriation for the. support of 
Government for the year 1809. The bill having - 
been gone througb,-and the blanks filed. with 
the various sums reported by the Treasury. De- 
partment, the Committee rose and reported:.the 
bill, which ‘was ordered: to be engrossed for a 
third reading. ; 
No. division took place on any appropriation 
but one of five thousand dollars towards com- 
pleting the Orleans rod; which was opposed by 
Messrs. GARDNER, GARDENIDR, and Upsam, and 
supported by Messrs. W. Atston, Eppes, Desua,, 
Biss, and J. G. Jackson, and carried 52 to 19. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 


The House then resolved itself into a.Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 43 to 30, on the bill reported 
by Mr. Dana concerning associations for the se- 
curity of navigation. aa 

[The bill provides, “That in cases wherein the 
armament of merchant vessels for defence may 
be allowed by any law of the United States, it 
shall be lawful for citizens of the United States 
to agree, that any ships or-vessels by them owned 
shall sail in concert and be associated for mutual 
assistance and protection in any voyage or voy- 
ages not contrary to law, and during any time 
or times which may be designated by instrument | 
in writing duly executed by the owners or their 
authorized agents. The stipulations of the par- 
ties contained in such instrument may extend to 
the equipment and force of the vessels..respect- 
ively. the relative authority of the, masters or 
commanders, the appointment of places and times 
of rendezvous and sailing, the regulation of sig- 
pals, the direction of the general course of the 
voyage or voyages, the orders to be observed in 
cases of separation or danger, and the making 
of arragements for conducting and managing the 
respective vessels as may be most. effectual for 
assistance in any case of peril or misfortune, and 
for protecting all or any of them against forcible 
seizure or annoyance: Provided,. That no such 
agreement or stipulation shall contravene aby in- 
structions or orders issued according to law by 
the President of the United States. -That the 
respective ships or vessels shall be holden for 
the stipulations contained in any such instrument 
concerning them, and shall accordingly be ehar- 
geable for such compensation or indemnity as 
may be justly required on-aceount of any failure 
to perform the same, as-well as for satisfying any 
reasonable claim of contribution on account of 
loss or damage incurred in pursuance thereof. 
The rates of contribution to be so made shall be 
apportioned to and among the respective vessels, 
as the parties may have consented and declared 
by. such instrument, or, in failure of such declara- 
tion, the apportionment of the same shall be ad- 
justed by the competent court,” &c.] 

The words in italic in the above were inserted 


the order of. the day on the bill for extending ju- | by amendment, on motion of Mr. J.G. Jackson. 
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Inexplaining the operation of the provisions of 
this bil— . ee 

Mr. Dana said that it did not propose to change 
the state of our foreign. relations with respect to 
any Power whatever; it decided nothing respect- 
ing the cases in which merchant vessels might 
be permitted to arm for their defence, but. pro- 
ceeded on -the supposition that there might be 
cases in which arming the merchant vessels of 
the United States should be authorized by law. 
The object of the bill was to make such arming 
efficacious, by combining different vessels, that 
they might act together; the importance of con- 
cert being well known to every person who had 
attended to the difficulty of attaining any point 
by individual and unconnected efforts. It was 
well known that, for some trades, vessels were 
now permitted to arm; and if with respect to 
the great Powers of the civilized world the Uni- 
ted States were to permit their vessels to arm, 
the bill would equally apply to associations for 
defence against them as-against any other enemy. 
Such association might now take place by com- 
pact. where vessels were-permitted to arm, which 
however could be obligatory on. the owner only. 
The object of the bill was, that the vessels en- 
gaged might be pledged for the performance of 
the compact... 2: 

Some: desultory discussion took place on the 
details of the bill, in which Messrs. Dana, Love, 
Borwe.i,D.R..Witiriams, Smiviz, and BASSETT, 
partook. Messrs. Eppes and BASSETT appeared 
to be opposed to the principle of the bill, the-ob- 
jection to which. appeared to be that. it sanctioned 
armaments by individuals larger than the Gov- 
ernment itself chose to support, and that the Gov- 
ernment might be deemed in some sort pledged 
to a responsibility for their acts. 

The Committee rose and reported the bill, 
which was ordered to a third reading, and the 
House adjourned. 


Sarurpay, February 11. 


On motion of Mr. JEREMIAH Morrow, 

Ordered, That the Message from the President 
of the United States, of the 19th February, 1808, 
communicating an additional report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners appointed under 
“ An act to.regulate the laying out and making a 
road from Cumberland, in the State of Maryland, 
to the State of Ohio,” be referred to the commit- 
tee appointed, on the 14th of December last, on a 
Message from the President of the United States 
relative to the same object. 

A bill from the Senate to incorporate a com- 
pany for opening a canal in the City of Washing- 
-ton was twice read, and, on motion of Mr. Van 
Horn, was ordered to be read a third time to-day— 
-55 to 29. The bill was read a third time, and 
passed. . 

The bill concerning associations for the secu- 
rity of navigation being about to be read a third 


time, was, on motion of Mr. Erres, with the assent. 


-of Mr. Dawa; postponed till Monday, on the ground 
thatit-had-not received. that mature consideration 


»y the House to which the importance of the sub- 
ject entitled it. 

The bill making appropriations for the support 
of Government, for the year 1809, was read a third 
time, and passed. ; 

Mr. Love, after a few prefatory remarks, offered 
the following resolution, which was referred toa 


select committee, with leave to report by bill, or 


otherwise: 

Resolved, That the laws of the several States shall 
be regarded as the rules of proceeding on judgments 
and executions in the Courts of the United States, ex- 
cept where the laws of the United States shall other- 
wise provide. : 

On motion of Mr. Jerrm’a Morrow, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, on 
the bill from the Senate for extending the terms 
of payment for public lands, The bill being gone 
through, it was reported to the House, and ordered 
to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. D. R. Wititams, the House 
proceeded to consider an additional rule to the 
standing rules and orders of the House, proposed 
yesterday by Mr. Dana; and the same being again 
read, was, on the question put thereupon, agreed 
to by the House, as follows: 

“The Speaker may admit within the Hall such Ju- 
dicial officers of the United States, or either of them, 
as he may judge proper, and such gentlemen as have — 
‘been members of either House of Congress.” Í 
. ` A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “ An 
act to authorize the making of a turnpike road 
from Mason’s Causeway to Alexandria; to which, 
they desire the concurrence of this House. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 

Mr. Nıcnoras, from the Committee of Foreign 
Relations, (Mr. G. W. CamPBELL being detained 
from his seat by illness,) reported a-bill interdict- 
ing commercial intercourse between the United 


| States and Great Britain and France, and for other 
| purposes. 


The bill was twice read, and referred 
toa Committee of the Whole on Tuesday next. 

[This bill provides for a repeal of the embargo, 
except'so faras relates to Great Britain and France, 
on the 4th day of March next, repealing almost 
entirely the provisions of the embargo laws affect- 
ing the coasting trade, and for a total non-import- 
ation from Great Britain and France, tocommence 
on the 20th of May. Italso excludes from the 
waters of the United States all armea vessels, after 
the 4th of March next.] 


Mownpay, February 13. 


The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “ An act 
to authorize the making of a turnpike road from 
Mason’s Causeway to Alexandria,” was read twice, 
and committed to the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to consider and report thereon to the 
House. 

Mr. Mitnor presented a petition of sundry free- 
holders and proprietors of land in that part of the 
county of Ale¥andria, in the Territory of Colum- 
bia, which is situate between the towns of Alex- 
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L. Green, William Helms, Benjamin Howard, Reuben 
Humphreys, Daniel Iisley, Robert Jenkins, Richard M, 
Johnson, Walter Jones, James Kelly, William Kirkpat- 
tick, Joseph Lewis, jr, Edward St. Loe -Livermore, 
Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William. Milnor, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah. Morrow, Jonathan. O; 
Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford; Thomas Newton, Timo- 
thy Pitkin, jr, Samuel Riker; John Rowan, Lem’! Saw- 
yer, James Sloan, John Smilie, Richard Stanford, Clem- 
ent Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, John Thompson, George M. Troup, 
Jabez Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cort- 
landt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian 
K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Whar- 
ton, Alexander Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 
“Nays—Willis Alston, jr., David Bard, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, Willian A. Burwell, Joseph Cal- 
houn, Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, 
Joseph Desha, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Good- 
wyn, John Heistéer, William Hoge, James Holland, 
David Holmes, Richard Jackson, John Lambert, Na- 
thaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Daniel Montgomery, jr. - 
Thomas Newbold, John Pugh, John Rea of. Pennsyl- 
vania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias Richards, 
Benj’n Say, Dennis Smelt, Jedediah K. Smith, Henry 
Southard, John Taylor, Robert Whitehill, and Isaac 
Wilbour. ee 


andria and Georgetown, stating that they have 
been informed an application to Congress has béen 
lately made for opening a new road through the 
lands of the petitioners, between the town of Alex- 
andria and Georgetown ferry; and praying that 
the prayer of any petition or petitions for that 
object may not be granted.—Referred to the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia., 

~ Ona motion, made by Mr. Masters, that. the 
House do now adjourn, the question was taken 
thereupon, aad decided in the negative—yeas 24, 

` nays 54. l - 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for the disposal of certain 
tracts of land in the Mississippi Territory, claimed 
under Spanish grants, reported by the Land Com- 
missioners as antedated, and for other purposes. 

“The bill was reported without amendment, and 
ordered to be engrossed, and read the third time 
to-morrow. ae 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “ An act 
to extend the time for making’ payment for the 
public lands of the United States,” together with 
the amendments agreed to on Saturday last. was 
read the third time. Whereupon, the bill, as 
amended, was recommitted to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 

An engrossed bill concerning associations for~ 
the security of navigation was read the third time, 

„and recommitted toa Committee of the Whole 
to-day. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for imposing additional 
duties upon all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported from any foreign port or place; and, after 
some time spent therein; Mr. Speaker resumed 
the Chair, and Mr. Masters’ reported that the 
Committee had ‘had the said bill: ander consider- - 
ation, and, in the course of the discussion, the 
Committee found themselves without a quorum, 
and thereby dissolved. 

“The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill extending the right of suf- 
frage to the Indiana Territory, and for other pur- 
poses. The bill was reported with an amendment ; 
which was twice read, and agreed to by the House. 

Ordered, That the said bill, with’ the amend- 
ment, be engrossed, and read the third time to- 
morrow. : 

“Qn motion of Mr. Marton, 

Ordered, That the bill for imposing additional 
duties upon all goods, wares, and merchandise, im- 
ported from any foreign port or place, be commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 


DANIEL COTTON. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for the relief of Daniel 
Cotton. The bill was reported without amend- 
ment. The bill was then read the third time, and 
passed—yeas 58, nays 36, as follows: : 

Yuas—Lemuel J. Alston, Joseph Barker, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, Epaphroditus Champion, John Culpe- 
per, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jr., Daniel M. 
Duréll, James Elliot, William Ely, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Barent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, Isaiah 


Tusspay, February 14. 


An engrossed bill extending the right of suf- 
frage in the Indiana Territory, and for other pur- 
poses, was read the third time, and passed. : 

An engrossed bill for the disposal of certain 
tracts of land in the Mississippi Territory; claimed 
under Spanish grants, reported by the Land: Com- 
missioners as antedated, and for other purposes, 
Was read the third time. Whereupon, a motion 
was made by Mr. Rowan, that the further con- 
sideration thereof be postponed indefinitely.» And 
the question being taken thereupon, it was decided 
in the negative. ` i ; 

A motion was made by Mr. ELy, that the said 
bill be recommitted to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. And the question 
being put thereupon, it was decided in the nega- 
tive. ` ; R 
A motion was made by Mr. Breg, that the fourth 
and fifth sections of the bill be‘recommitted to the 
Committee ‘on the Public Lands, further to con- 
sider thesame, and report tothe House. And the 
question being taken thereupon, it was decided- in 
the negative. ta l 

Resolved, That the said bill do pass, and that 
the title be, “An act for the’ disposal of certain 
tracts of land, claimed under. Spanish grants, re- 
ported by the Land Commissioners as antedated, 
and for other purposes.” ° < 

Mr. Love, from the committee appointed on the 
11th instant, presented a bill to regulate process, 
in certain cases, in the Courts of the United States; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole.to-morrow. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for imposing additional 
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duties on all goods, wares, and 
ported into the United States. 

[This bill provides “that an additional duty 
of —— per centum on the permanent. duties 
now imposed by daw, upon goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported into the United States 
from foreign ports or places, shall be laid, levied 
and collected upon all goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, which shall, after the thirty-first day 
of January," 1809, be imported into the United 
States from any foreign port or place; and a 
Jarther addition of ten per centum shall be made 
to the said additional duty, in respect to all goods, 
wares, and merchandise, imported in ships or 
vessels not of the United States: and the duties 
imposed by this act shall be levied and collected 
in the same manner, and under the same regu- 
lations, mode of security, and time of payment, 
respectively, as are already prescribed by law; 
in relation to the duties now in force on the im- 
portation of articles imported from any foreign 
port or place. That this act shall continue in 
force until the first day of April, 1810, and no 
longer: Provided, that the additional duties 
laid by this act, shall be collected on such goods, 
wares, and merchandise, as shall have been im- 
ported previous to the said day.”] 

„Mr. W. Atston, in the absence of Mr. G. W. 
CAampze.t, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, moved to fill the blank in the 
bill with the words seventy-five, stating that the 


merchandise, im- 


opinions of the members of the Committee had: 


varied as to the proportion with which to fill the 
blanks, some being for one hundred, some for 
fifty; and seventy-five had been taken as the 
average, 

The motion to fill the blank with “ seventy- 
five” was negatived, 51 to 37; and “fifty” agreed 
upon, 59 to 30. 

The words in italic in the above were struck 
out on motion of Mr. W. ALSTON. 

The words “and allowances as to drawback,” 
between the word “regulations” and “ mode of,” 
were inserted on motion of the same gentleman, 
security, &e. 

A motion was made by Mr. Miunor to strike 
out the first section of the bill, which. gave rise 
to. considerable debate; but was withdrawn by 
Mr. M.,:who moved that the Committee rise, 
with a view to recommit the bill. Motion neg- 
atived. ste , 

In the course of the debate, Messrs. Mrunor, 
Luoyp, TALLMADGE, Sioan and Quincy, opposed 
the principle of the bill, on the ground that the 
House had not before them any specified infor- 
mation on which to act; that the duties on im- 
ported goods were already very high; that an 
increase of them would encourage evasions of 
the revenue laws, by throwing out great tempta- 
tions to smugglers; that the bill imposed ad- 
ditional duties indiscriminately on all articles 
imported, whilst the House, however it might 
tax some articles, should avoid burdening those 
articles used almost exclusively by the poorer 
classes'‘of the people; that the tax, if raised as 
proposed, would operate asa complete prohibition 


Additional Duties. 


of the importation of some articles; that an ad- 
ditional duty would increase the value of goods 
now in the hands of monopolizers, and excite dis- 
content in a part of the community ; and, finally, 
that if the measure was proper in itself, it was 
at this time premature, the House not having de- 
cided what course of policy it would pursue. 
Messrs. W. ALsTON, Fisk, SMILIE, TAYLOR, 
Eppes, and RueEa, supported the bill. They re- 
marked that those who were opposed to support- 
ing the Government would undoubtedly vote 


against any proposition for raising revenue ; that 


besides producing revenue, the bill would en- 
courage our own manufactures, anid thus render 
us more independent of foreign nations; that this 
measure had been proposed at the last session, 
though not acted on, and was therefore not a 
sudden proposition; that if the proportion pro- 
posed were too large, the Committee might ‘re- 
fuse it and agree to a smaller ; that it would be 
impossible at this late period of the session to 
form anew tariff of duties discriminating between 
the increase of duty on different articles import- 
ed; that, even supposing there were a difference 
of opinion as to the mode of laying the duty, the 
time for the Spring importations was nearly ar- 
rived, and by delaying the passage of the bill be- 
yond the present session the benefits of it would 
be lost; that a bill for imposing discriminating 
duties would be wholly different from this, and 
could not be got through the House during the 
present session. i 

Messrs. Lyon, Bacon, Cook, and BURWELL, 
were in favor of the object of the bill, but wished 
it to be so amended as to discriminate between 
the articles on which the duty was to be laid, 
excepting from it those of the first necessity. 

Mr. D. R. Wiviiams wished to impose the ad- 
ditional duty exclusively on goods imported from 
England and France; and thus make the in- 
crease of duty a measure to operate on foreign 
nations as well.as to produce revenue to the 
United States. 

The bill having been gone through and a mo- 
tion having been made that the Committee report 
the bill— 

Mr. D. R. Wittiams moved to amend the bill 
by inserting after the words “ goods, wares, and 
merchandise,” in the beginning of the bill, the 


‘words “the produce or manufacture of Great 


Britain and France, and the colonies of either.” 
Mr. W. said it would be perceived that this mo- 
tion proposed wholly to change the aspect of the 
bill; and as it was late in the day, he moved that 
the Committee rise, to give time for reflection 
on it. 

The Committee then rose, reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again. 


Wepnespay, February 15. 


Mr. Lewis, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to whom was committed, on the 
thirteenth instant, a bill seat from the Senate, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the making of a turn- 
pike road from Mason’s causeway to Alexandria,” 


~yender the provision for-a partial embargo nugato- 
yy; that, if the bill were to pass in its present shape,- 


. sibility-of carrying it into complete effect, and the 
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reported the bill without amendment: Whereup- 
on, a motion was made by Mr. Van Horn that 
the bill be now read the third time. And the 
question being put therupon, it passed in the neg- 
ative. The bill was then committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. WiLuis Ausron, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, presented a bill. farther to 
amend the several acts for the establishment and 
regulation of the Treasury, War, and Navy De- 
partments, and making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Establishment, and of the 
Navy of the United States, for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nine; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Friday next. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the support of Gov- 
ernment, during the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine,” with an amendment; to which 
they desire the concurrence of this House. The 
Senate have passed a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, on their part, jointly, with 
such committee as may be appointed on the part 


of this House, to consider whether any, and, if 


any, what measures ought to be adopted for the 
further accommodation of the President of the 
United States, fòr the term commencing the 
fourth day of March next, to report by bill or 
otherwise; to which they desire the concurrence 
of this House. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


On motion of Mr. Nicnouas, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on 
the bill for interdicting commercial intercourse 
between the United States and Great Britain and 
France, and for other purposes. 


Mr..Mitnor moved; to strike. out the first sec- 
tion of the biil, with a view to try the principle 
of the non-intercourse system. 
this motion, he alleged the impossibility of carry- 
ing the system into effect ; for he conceived that 


the embargo had been ineffectual from the impos- 


proposed system would be as difficult to enforce. 
He thought that it would be impossible to carry a 
non-intercourse system into effect, as long as ves- 
sels were permitted to go to sea. He had many 
other objections to this bill, among which were 
these: that, although it raised the embargo only 
in part, the permission tó vessels to go out, would 


it was to be doubted whether any revenue officer 
of the United States would understand the duty 
enjoined on him by it; that a time only two days 
previous to the meeting of the next Congress was 
fixed upon as the day on which the non-importa- 
tion should go into operation, and thus the bill 
appeared to manifest a distrust of that Congress, 
who certainly would be more competent than the 
present Congress to decide on its propriety at that 
time ; that a non-intercourse between these coun- 
tries, would but compel our citizens to pay a dou- 


In support of 


ble freight to and from the entrepôt, without pro- 


ducing any other effect than injuring our own ` 


citizens; that goods from these countries, although 
their importation were interdicted by law, would 
be introduced nevertheless; that the extent of the 
territory and seacoast of the United States was 
so great that all efforts to interdict the importa- 
tion of goods must be ineffectual, for they would 
be introduced contrary to law; thus depriving 
the United States of the revenue which would 
be derived from them, if their importation were 
permitted by law. Rather than accept this sys- 
tem, Mr. M. thought it would be better that this 
country should remain yet longer under the pres- 
sure of the embargo, which he had no doubt.must 
be repealed early in the next session. 
Mr. Quincy entered at considerable length into 
an examination of the system of coercion on for- 
eign nations, by means of commercial restrictions. 
The idea of the efficacy of this system, he traced 
to a deeper root than any Administration under 
this Government. It was an error of the Ameri- 
can people, originating in a period antecedent to 
the Revolution; it grew out of our colonial reg- 
ulations. It began to bea favorite belief with the 
people, antecedent to the year 1760, and was then 
fostered by the patriots of that day, the idea. be- 
ing also encouraged by the patriots of England. 
Mr. Q. entered into a` comparative statement. of 
the exports from and imports to Great Britain 
from America at two different periods, viz: the 
nine years preceding the year 1775, and the nine 
years succeeding it, with a view to show that the 
average imports into Great Britain from. all the 
world, during the. nine years’ peace with this 
country, amounted ‘to but about. one-thirteenth 
more fn the average imports during the same. 
period®f war; and the exports diminished, nearly 
in the same proportion. From his statements on 
this head and a comparison of the present. rela- 
tive situation of the two countries, Mr. Q. drew 
the inference that this supposed means of coere- 
ing the European Powers, did’ not exist. He 
deemed it peculiarly unfortunate that a confi- 
dence in this power of coercion had so long ex- 
isted,as it had prevented the United States from 
making preparations which they otherwise might 
have made. He hoped the idea would now cease. 
In relation to our present situation, he recom- 
mended a plain remedy, comprised in two words: 
“ Follow nature.” What did she first dictate for 
remedying any complaint? The removal of all 
obstructions on her operations. Mr. Q., there- 
fore, recommended the removal of the embargo, 
the repeal of the. non-importation act, and the 
abandonment of the non-intercourse system. He 
wished “peace, if possible; if war, union in that 
war;” for this reason, he wished a negotiation to 
be opened unshackled with those impediments to 
it which now existed. As longas they remained, 
the people in the portion of country whence he 
came, would not deem an unsuccessful attemptat 
negotiation to be cause for war; if they were 
moved, and an earnest attempt at negotiation was 
made, unimpeded with these restrictions, and 
should not meet with success, they would join 
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heartily in a war. They would not, however, go 
to war to contest the tights of Great Britain to 
search American: vessels for British seamen; for: 
it was a general opinion with them that if Amer- 
ican seamen were’encouraged, there would be no 
occasion forthe employment of foreign seamen. 
A removal of the embargo, without adopting any 
otlierméasure, until the event of negotiation had 
been tried, Mr. Q: said, would, first, prevent any 
collision with thè belligerents which might tend 
to-émbarrass negotiation; and, secondly, would 
give an opportunity to the country to ascertain 
what would be the practical: operation of these 
orders and decrees, on our commerce; and give 
an opportunity to the next Congress to shape its 
méasures according to their actual effect. If 
commerce did not suffer, the knowledge of this 
fact would. supersede the necessity of any other 
measure, and peace would follow of. course ; if, 
on the contrary, a general sweep was madeof all 
the property afloat, it would unite all parties in 
a war: Mr. Q. concluded a speech of two hours 
in length, by lamenting the state of the country, 
and,invoking’the spirit which “rides. the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm,” to guide the nation 
to a happy result. , 
-Mr. Niċnoras replied to the observations of 
Mr. Quincy on the subject of the legal opposition 
to the embargo laws in Massachusetts. He -said, 
if the laws of the nation were to be resisted in 
the manner in which he lamented: to say that he 
saw it;contemplated in one part of the communi- 
ty, it became the duty of this Legislature to meet 
it; it was not compatible with their duty to 
shrink from it. He could not consent that. thir- 
teen or fourteen States should submit to one. As 
‘men vested with certain powers by the ee 
tion, Congress could not transfer the powers to 
any State Legislature, or to any town. In rela- 
tion to negotiating with measures of ‘coercion in 
existence, Mr. N. asked, when did the violations 
of our rights commence? So-long ago that the 
precise time could not be fixed. When did our 
coércive measures commence? In 1806. Mr. 
N. noticed the negotiators during whose Ministry 
abroad ‘these injuries had commenced, and con- 
tinued: Mr. King, Mr. Monroe, and- Mr. Pink- 
ney, all honorable men, had successively repre- 
_ sented the United States in Great Britain. And 
could anything be gathered from anything they 
had.ever written or said, to induce.a belief that 
this Government had not.acted with sincerity ? 
There was the most conclusive evidence to the 
contrary. Mr. N. said, he would ask. nothing of 
Great Britain or France that would tend ‘to sac- 
‘rifice their honor; and he wished, when. gentle- 
men dwelt so much on the regard: of foreign 
nations’ for their national character, that they 
would respect a little the characterof our own 
country. : i 
- Mr. D. R. Witttams said, he had been decid- 
edly in favor of issuing letters of marque and re- 
prisal at’ once ; he believed it would have cut off 
all that fungus matter now deteriorating the body 
politic-for the people of New England were as 
patriotic’as any, and when the choice was between 


ue a te AE 


their own and a foreign country, they would cling 
to their own. It was the hot-bed politicians who 


stirred them up; and it was necessary to do some- 


thing promptly to put an end to their intrigues. 
Mr. W. disliked the non-intercourse. system 
throughout. .If he could not get war, or a con- 
tinuance.of the embargo, he wished, inasmuch as 
Great Britain and France had each interdicted‘us 
from going to the other, to declare that neither 
their armed nor unarmed ships should contami- 
nate our waters. This was a system which re- 
quired no exertion of patriotism to carry into 
effect, which could excite no animosities between 
the North and South. In relation to the non-in- 
tercourse, he believed that it could not be enforce- 
ed, and used a variety of arguments to show that 
it could not. If it could be enforced, he believed 
it would be. prodigiously partial. If the embar- 
go was to be taken off, and war not to be sub- 
stituted; if the nation. was to submit, he wished 
to do it profitably. If the embargo were raised 
as to a single spot, it was raised entirely to all 
effectual purposes. Then, let your vessels go, 
said he, without let or hindrance; let them go 
and be burnt; ‘your merchants will. then feel that 
the embargo was a shield spread over them, and 
will come back to your protection, like the prodi- 
gal son, and unite like brethren in the common 
cause. Mr. W. said, his plan was to interdict the 
entrance of our ports to belligerent vessels, armed 
or unarmed, and lay a tax of fifty per centum on 
their manufactures. ‘Great Britain musty, then, 
either go to war or treat with us. If she wasin- 
clined to go to war in preference to revoking her 
Ofders in Council, let her do so. But he was 
inclined to believe that she would treat. If she 
seized our vessels, however, the effect would be 
inevitable. Division amongst us would be done 
away, all would unite heart and hand in war. 
Mr. W. replied to a number of. the observations 
of Mr. Quinoy, particularly in relation to his po- 
sition that all obstructions ought to be removed 
with a view to negotiation. He asked, what se- 
curity had the United States, if they did all this, 
if they submitted to such abject humiliation, that 
Great Britain would treat?. Was it to be expect- 
ed that she would treat more liberally with us, 
when we solicited as slaves, than she would while 
we magnanimously contended for our rights? 
The genileman from Massachusetts, when repeat- 
ing his creed, had forgotten a part, viz: “ Unfurl 
the banners of the Republic. against the imperial 
standard” This would complete. a project he 
had lately seen proposed from the East; and, as 
to its application, coinciding with the wishes over 
the water, would be just such a project as Mr. 
Canning might dictate, “Revoke your procla- 
mation, remove the embargo,” and. “unfurl the 
republican banners against the imperial-standard.” 
Mr. W. concluded a speech of an hour.anda half 
in length, with giving notice that he should move 
to amend the bill, when the present motion was 
decided, by striking out all that part of it relating 
to non-intercourse, and inserting ‘a provision in- 
terdicting the entrance of our harbors to any ves- 
sel of Great Britain and France, and imposing 
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an additional duty on all goods imported from 
those- countries. 


When Mr. W. concluded, the Committee rose, 


and obtained leave to sit again. . 


The Senate’s amendment to the bill making 
appropriations for the support of Government 
during the year 1809, was committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, who reported their agree- 
ment to the same, and it was concurred in by the 


House. 


THURSDAY, February 16. 


_ The House proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, of the fifteenth instant, for 


the appointment of a committee-on their part, 
jointly, with such committee as may be appointed 
on the part of this House, “to consider whether 
any, and, if any, what, measures ought to be 
adopted for the further accommodation of the 
President of the United States, for the term com- 
mencing the fourth day of March next, to report 
by bill, or otherwise :” Whereupon 

Resolved, That this House do agree to the said 
resolution ; and that Mr. Bassert, Mr. Davin R. 
Wiis, Mr. Dante Monreomery, jun., Mr. 
Sruraes, and Mr. Van Aten, be appointed a 
committee on the part of this House, pursuant 
thereto. 

Mr. Jeremian Morrow, from the committee 
appointed on the fourteenth of December last, 
resented'a bill in addition to the “Act to regu- 
ate the laying out and making a road from Cum- 
berland in the State of Maryland to the State of 
Ohio ;” which was read twice, aud committed to 
a Committee of the Whole on Monday next. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, on the bill for imposing additional: 


duties on all the goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported into the United States. 

The bill was ‘amended so as to take effect “from 
and after the passage thereof.” 

The proposition offered by. Mr., D. R. Wir- 
LiaMs when the bill was before under considera- 
tion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Coox renewed the proposition, viz: to 
confine the duties to be increased, to goods im- 
ported from Great Britain and France, and the 
colonies of either ; and spoke an hour and a half 
in support of his motion, and in opposition to the 
non-intercourse system. He was in favor of dis- 
criminating duties, because he was opposed to the 
non-intercourse, which he considered the best 
means of depressing our navigating interest and 
advancing that of Britain; because the produce 
of the United States would: be carried to some 
place of depdt in the vicinity, and thence be car- 
ried to Europe in British bottoms, while a large 
proportion of American shipping would be inac- 
tive. He thought that, under thearming system, 
we could trade with at least as much honor and 
with much more profit than under the non-inter- 
course system. He contended that the non-inter- 
course system was precisely calculated to destroy 
that moral principle which had heretofore so 
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| strictly enforced our revenue laws; that the sys- 
tem of restriction was partial, operating so equal- 
ly on the people of the South, that no individu- 
als particularly suffered from it, while. in the 
North and East individuals were ruined by it, 
and thus a general distress produced ; that it 
would be the most discouraging act to the mer- 
cantile interest, ever passed. by the Government, 
for it would throw the trade in all the produce 
kept in the country by the embargo into foreign 
hands at the expense of the American merchant ; 
that the system-could not be enforced with so ex- 
tensive a frontier and ‘seacoast as we possess; 
that it was a measure calculated to produce irri- 
tation on foreign nations, without having the least 
coercive effect; that it was a political suicide, 
without the consolation of company in ite Mr. 
C. was, with his constituents, in favor of further 
negotiation, and a firm assertion of our rights, 
which, if refused to be acknowledged, he would 
maintain. Itwas high time to abandon visionary 
schemes and impracticable projéts, and to pass 
good, plain, common sense laws.. He believed 
that this discrimination of duties and arming our 
merchant vessels would be such a law. He spoke 
more than an hour and a half. 

Mr. C.’s motion was negatived by a very large 
majority. The Committee then rose, and report- 
ed the bill. 


The amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole were severally agreed to by the House ; 
and, on the question that the bill be engrossed for 
a third reading, Mr. Livermore called for the 
yeas and nays. There were for it 85, against it 
27, as follows: p oes 

Yeas—Willis Alston, jr. David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, John 
Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Mat- 
thew Clay,John Clopton, Richard Cutts, John Daw- 
son, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, 
John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk; Me- 
shack Franklin, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, 


jr, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah .L. Green, John Heis- 


ter, William Helms, James Holland, David. Holmes, 
Reuben Humphreys, Daniel ‘Isley, John G. Jackson, 
Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Kenan, 
John Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, Josiah Mas- 
ters, William McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jun., 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Mor- 
row, John Morrow, Gurdon. S. Mumford, Thomas New- 
bold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John 
Porter, John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Rich- 
ards, Samuel Riker, Lemuel. Sawyer, Benjamin Say, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis 
Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, 
Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, 
Clement Storer, Peter Swart, John Taylor, Jacob 
Thompson, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, James I. 
Van Alen, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Rob- 
ert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Nathan Wilson, and 
Richard Winn. 

Nays~—Ezckiel Bacon, Martin Chittenden, Orchard 
Cook, John Culpeper, John Davenport, junior, James 
Elliot, William Ely, Francis Gardner, John Harris, 
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William Hoge, Richard. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, 
James Kelly, Philip B. Key, Edward St. Loe Liver- 
more, Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Quincy, 
John Russell, William: Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, 
Samuel Taggart, Benjamin ‘l'allmadge, Jabez Upham, 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, and Kil- 
lian K. Van Rensselaer. i ` 

Ordered, That the said bill be read the third 
time this day. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


The House again resolved itself into a Com- 
‘mittee of the Whole, on the bill for interdicting 
commercial intercourse. : 

Mr. Mitnor’s motion for striking out the first 
section being under consideration— 

Mr. Nicuoxas rose and addressed the Chair as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I shall not conceal or disguise 
my Opinion ; it has been and continues to be, that 
when the embargo shall cease, war will be the 
only proper and honorable course for this country 
to pursue, if reparation shall not have been made 
for the injuries we have received. Under this 
conviction, I proposed a resolution limiting the 
duration of the embargo, and authorizing, at 
the same time, the issuing of letters of marque 
and reprisal. I trust, sir, I shall be pardoned for 
expressing the deep regret and affliction I feel for 
the failure of a measure so important in my 
judgment, to the best interests:of my country. 


{d voted for the embargo as a precautionary and’ 


asa coercive measure. In its first character, its 
wisdom must be admitted by all. Its effects as a 
coercive measure would, | believe, have been 
equally certain, if the misconduct of some of our 
own people, and the revolution in Spain, had not 
impeded its action. Unless we were determined 
to persevere in our claims for redress, and to as- 
sert our rights, the embargo. even as a measure 
of precaution, was unnecessary. It gave no pro- 
tection to our property abroad, it gave it no secur- 
ity on its way home, it only preserved it after its 
return, When the injuries of-which we complain 
were inflicted, our choice was between submis- 
sion and resistance. We determined to resist, 
and commenced our resistance by laying an em- 
bargo. with the hope that it might of itself induce 
the belligerents to do us justice; and if this ex- 
pectation were disappointed, that we might pre- 
pare for war, by preserving in our own possession 
our essential resources—men and money. If re- 
sistance was not our determination, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that the embargo was unwise and 
unnecessary. If we iutended ultimately to aban- 
don our rights without another effort, we should 
have suffered less both in reputation and in pro- 
perty, by immediate submission, than by now re- 
ceding from the ground we have taken. I do 
not believe thata single supporter of the embargo 
looked to.it as the last resort of this country. For 
myself, I disclaim the impression, and declare 
that I was ready to abandon it for war, when its 
primary objects should be attained, and its co- 
ercive power fairly tested. I have stated that I 
considered the return of our citizens, the security 


have derived from it. I believe it is time to 
change our measures, and to place our future re- 
liance upon Providence, and upon the energies 
and valor of our citizens. Upon this point, how- 
ever, [think with a minority. There has been a 
vote of this House against immediate war. Under 
these cireumstances what ought Ito do? I must 
either vote against every expedient which falls 
sbort of what I deem the most proper course, or 
assent to that which accords most with what I 
think right. If it were my individual concern, I 
should certainly rely upon my own judgment: 
but when everything dear to my country is at 
stake, I cannot justify to myself a pertinacious 
adherence to a proposition already rejected by a 
great majority, which would hazard the loss of a 
measure, the best, in my opinion, that can be ob- 
tained. After having offered what I thought the 
best, and seen it rejected, I think with the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, that I am at liberty, 
aod that it is my duty, to unite with others in 
support of attainable measures which appear to 
me to be conducive to the interest of the country. 
The bill upon your table appears to me to be such 
a measure. It maintains our attitude towards 
the belligerents better than any measure which I 
have ‘heard proposed, and if it be not the most 
effectual resistance, at least, it is not submission. 
It continues our solemn protest against their vio- 
lations of, our rights; it takes new, and in some 
respects, stronger grounds against them. It ex- 
clades from our waters, ports, and harbors, all 
their vessels, public and private; it excludes from 
our country all their products and manufactures; 
and forbids our citizens to debase and degrade 
their country by a commercial intercourse which 
would stain and pollute them with the payment 
of an ignominious tribute to a foreign nation, It 
reserves the great question to be decided by the 
next Congress, which will be informed of the 
wishes of the American people; who can best 
determine how far they will submit to have their 
rights trampled on, at the will and pleasure. of 
foreign nations. By keeping the question open 
for their discussion, I have the utmost confidence 
that our rights, honor, and independence, will be 
maintained. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
asked yesterday, why not repeal the embargo 
laws, and provide for the enforcement of this 
system bya newlaw? In addition to the reasons 
I have stated, I will mention another, which has 
great weight. We are told that one of the States 
of this Union is about to. pass a law, imposing 
penalties on persons employed in the execution 
of those laws, within that State. I will never 
consent, under these circumstances, to adopt any 
measure which might wear the aspect of yielding 
to a threat like this. No man laments more sin- 
cerely than I do, that the Legislature of any State 
should take such a step, but I think it of the ut- 
most importance that the Government of the 
United States should maintain its authority, and 
that it should be ascertained whether its meas- 
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ures may at any time be embarrassed by the Le- | can trade on fair and honorable terms: Gentle- 


gislatures of one or more States, or its laws an- 
nulled by their authority. Such could not, I 


| 
| 


men cannot delude themselves with any expecta- 
tion. of advantage from the.commerce now allow- 


believe, have been the impression either of the | ed to us. .Thetwo most valuable products of this 
9, p C h pro 3 
people or of the States when the General Gov- | country must'ruin and beggar those interested in 


ernment was formed; and if this conduct be per-j their culture—I mean cotton and tobacco. 


severed in or subaitted to, it will, in effect, saper- 
sede the Government, and must speedily terminate 
in its dissolution. I hope and trust that the wis- 
dom and patriotism of the Legislature of Massa- 
ehusetts will not permit such a law to be enacted. 
Otherwise, I do not doubt that the people at the 
Spring elections, will choose men solicitous to 
heal, by every means within their power, the 
wounds inflicted on the Constitution. It is a 

ainful duty to notice this subject. I have ever 
heed devoted to the Union of the States. I would 
cherish and support it at every hazard, and would 
sacrifice to its preservation everything but the 
rights and liberties of one section, in compliance 
to the wishes of another. On such conditions it 
would be vassalage, not.union. To yield in the 
present instance, would be yielding the Govern- 
ment toa minority. It isnot practicable, how- 
ever, to act upon the subject during the present 
session, nor do F wish it. [have the utmost con- 
fidence in the people of Massachusetts, and have 
no doubt but that their good sense will apply the 
proper corrective. If they do not, it will then re- 
main for the other States, after giving to the sub- 
ject the solemn and deliberate consideration which 
it merits, to decide whether they have a Govern- 
ment or not, whether it is compatible with their 
happiness and interests to preserve a Government 
whose. acts are binding on them only who are 
willing to obey them; whether they will submit 
that the public officers of the United -States shall 
-be punished for the faithful performances oftheir 
duty.» ; 

Ihave confined my observations within as nar- 
row limits as possible. Itis not now necessary 
to speak of our injuries; ofthe necessity of resist- 
ance, nor even of the superior advantages of any 
particular mode of resistance; for it is, I believe, 
a very prevalent opinion in this House, as well as 
with the nation, that we have already deliberated 
enough, and that it is incumbent-on us toact. I 
will, therefore, very briefly notice some objections 
T have heard to the bill, It is urged that our 

roducts will find their way to Great Britain and 
Pranes, but certainly to Great Britain, by circu- 
itous routes, and that we shall derive less profit 
from them on that account, than if a direct inter- 
course were permitted. This cannot be denied, 
nor is there a man who would not prefer a free 
trade with the whole world, if it could be enjoyed 
upon equal aad honorable terms, to a commeétce 
so limited and shackled as ours is at this time by 
the belligerent edicts. ‘The question is not how 
we can most advantageously avail ourselves of a 
momentary commerce, but how we can assert the 
nationalsovereignty,and bestsecure the permanent 
interests of the United States. No gentleman, I 
presume, will contend that it is better for us to per- 
mit a disgraceful intercourse with any nation, 
than to endure a temporary privation, until we 


It is 
well known that the quantity of tobacco annually 
produced, is fully equal to the annual consump- 
tion, and that we have now two crops on hand; 
while the edicts of Great Britain and France are 
continued, it would be folly ‘to cultivate this 
plant, and it is more or. less true of every other 
product of our soil. If we wereat war with these 
nations, our products would reach them through 
the same circuitous channels into which they 
will be forced by this law, but certainly that con- 
sideration would not be deemed a good argument 
for permitting direct intercourse with our enemies, 
As tothe difficulty of excluding their products 
and manufactures, it is very possible that we may 
not be able to do it entirely, but Tam satisfied 
that we shall do it essentially. Thegreat avenue 
through which Bfitish goods can be most easily 
smuggled into this country is Canada, and that, I 
doubt not, will soon be closed if the edicts be not 
rescinded. The present state of things cannot 
long continue; Ihave no hesitation in saying that 
it ought not, and that the next Congress must 
either abandon the contest, or resort to more ef- 
fectual means for the maintenance of our rights 
than commercial restrictions and prohibitions. 
The gentleman from South Carolina, whose elo- 
quence I admire, and whose patriotism I honor, 
speaks of this measure as submission, and con- 
siders that which he proposed as resistance—not 
indeed as the measure of his choice, but as the 
one which is the next to it in his estimation. It 
must be. obvious to. the House, and I am sure it 
will be equally so to the gentleman himself, that 
if his system would be resistance, the course indi- 
cated by the bill has in that view superior merit. 
The gentleman acknowledges the principal ad- 
vantage of his plan to consist in this, that it. 
would deprive British vessels of the transport of 
our produce; if it can be shown that this object 
will be accomplished more effectually by the bill 
in its present form than by the proposed alteration, 
it is fair to expect for it his support. If his plan 
were adopted, Great Britain would regain her full 
share of the transport of our produce by augment- 
ing the duties in favor of her own bottoms to an 
amount that would be an indemnity for a short 
voyage, by opening the port of Halifax, and 
another port at St. Mary’s, to our vessels, and all 
that-would then remain to our own vessels would 
be the profits of the coasting trade from our harbors 
to those ports of deposite. If I believed this course 
the most honorable and effectual mode of resist- 
ing, I would willingly embrace it; but, sir, I can 
never consent to any plan by whicha direct com- 
mercial intercourse is to be produced between this 
country and Great Britain and France, while 
their edicts continue in force. Nor will I ever 
abandon the hope and belief that my countrymen 
possess the manly spirit of independence, the hon- 
orable pride and character which will disdain to 
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barter for gold, or fora miserable fragment of com- 
merce, those rights which were purchased by the 
valor and the blood of their fathers. 

The question was taken on striking out the first 
section of the bill and negatived—yeas 24. 

The House proceeded in the consideration of the 
bill. The period after which the entrance of ves- 
sels should be prohibited into our waters: being 
under consideration— 

Mr, Nicnoxas named the 20th of May. Asthe 
vessels coming in after the time fixed on were to 
be subject to condemnation, he thought it would 
‘be to the honor of the nation to give reasonable no- 
tice of the regulation. 

Mr. Lyon named the first of June, as being after 
the next meeting of Congress. 

Mr. Fisx hoped neither day would be agreed 
to. He was not for giving to England any longer 
notice of our regulations than she gave of the 
‘Orders in Council, viz: from the 11th of No- 
vember to the 12th of January. He therefore 
named the 20th day of April. 

The question on the first day of June was neg- 
atived—59 to 41. 

The 20th of May was agreed to—-80 to 24. 

_ The fourth section having been read (prohib- 
- iting the importation of French or British goods,) 
_ Mr. D. R. Witiiams moved to strike it out, 
and insert in lieu of it a provision for imposing a 
discriminating duty of 50 per cent. on all former 
duties, on goods, &c., imported from Great Britain 
or France or the coloniesof either. Mr. W. made 
a number of remarks in support of his motion. 


His motion was predicated ona total repeal of 


the embargo. He said, to his extreme mortifica- 
tion (for he had notexpected it) hehad just learned 
that the Governor of the State of Connecticut had 
refused to execute the injunctions of the President 
made in pursuance of a law of the United States. 
If the embargo could not be executed, he con- 
tended that certainly a non-intercourse could not. 

Mr. Dana inquired of the gentleman from South 
Carolina in what particular instance the Governor 
of Connecticut had refused. to execute the direc- 
tions of the President ? : 

Mr, D. R. Wittiams replied that hehad heard 
that he had refused tocomply with the letter from 
the Secretary at War, written in conformity with 
the order of the President of the United States, 
requesting the Governors of the States to appoint 
an officer to superintend the militia, who was to 
be called upon to assist in the execution of the 
embargolaws. The Governor, he understood, had 
refused to execute it. 

Mr. Dana said he had inquired, because he 
wished to know, whether the Governor had re- 
fused to doany act which the laws or Constitution 
of the United States gave the President power to 
require of him. If in a case where neither the 
law or Constitution authorized it, the President 
of the United States had applied tothe Governor 
as a gentleman of rank or authority in the coun- 
try, requesting him to do any act, it was certainly 

_at his option to do it or not, as be chose. 
, The Committee rose, on motion of Mr. TAYLOR, 
and obtained leave to sit-again. = 


Horn, Lyon, Cook, 
supported by Messrs. W. AusTon and J. G. Jack- 
SON. 
as follows: 


Bard, Burwell Bassett, 
Blake, jr, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 
An engrossed bill for imposing additional duties 


upon all goods, wares, and merchandise, imported 
from any foreign port or place, was read the third 
time: Whereupon, the question was stated from 
the Chair, that the same do pass ? 


It was opposed by Messrs. Dana, Macon, Van 
Mitnor, and Stoan, and 


It was passed by yeas and nays—67 to 26, 


Yeas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., David 
William Blackledge, John 


William A. Burwell, William Butler, Matthew Clay, 


John Clopton, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel 


M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James 
Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jra Peterson 
Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, William 
Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Walter 
Jones, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Robert 
Marion, Daniel Montgomery, jr, John Montgomery, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas Newton, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, Benjamin 
Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, 
Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, 
John: Taylor, John. Thompson, James I. Van Alen, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, Nathan Wilson, 
and Richard. Winn. 

Nays—Ezekiel Bacon, Martin Chittenden, Orchard 
Cook, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Da- 
venport, jr, James Elliot, William Ely, Barent Gar- 
denier, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, John 
Harris, William Hoge, Richard Jackson, Robert Jen- 
kins, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Matthew Lyon, Na- 
thaniel Macon, William Milnor, Josiah Quincy, John 
Russell, James Sloan, Richard Stanford, Philip Van 
Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, and Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer. 

Resolved, That the title be, “ An act for im- 
posing additional duties upon all goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported from any foreign port or 
place.” 


Fripay, February 17. 


Mr. Nswron, from the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures, presented a bill supple- 
mental tothe act, entitled “An act for establishing 
trading houses with the Indian tribes ;” which 
was read twice and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole to-morrow. 

message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill, entitled “An 
act authorizing an augmentation of the marine 
corps ;” to which they desire the concurrence of 
this House. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


The House again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill interdicting com- 
mercial intercourse. 

Mr.D: R. Wittiams’s motion of yesterday be- 
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ing'yet under consideration, viz: to strike out the 
fourth section of the bill and insert in lieu of it a 
provision for laying a discriminating duty of 50 
per cent. on all former duties on goods imported 
from Great Britain and France— 

Mr. Love called for a division of the question, 
so as to take it first on striking out the section. 

Mr. Love offered a number of arguments in op- 
position to the motion of Mr. Wi uiaMs. 
wished to retaliate the belligerent systems as 
much’ as possible, by repealing drawbacks on 
goods imported from those countries ; for although 
we cannot lay-export duties, the repeal of draw- 
backs would have the same operation. As a per- 
manent peace system he had no objection to adopt 
some such provision as that proposed by Mr. 
Wi..LiaMs, but as a substitute for non-intercourse 
he could not-accept it. ` : 

Mr. TayvLor next spoke for near an hour in 
support of Mr. WiLLiams’s amendment. He had 
been decisively in favor of: issuing letters of 
marque and reprisal immediately on a removal of 
the embargo. He was totally opposed to the pres- 
ent bill, The House had been charged with pass- 
ing too many supplementary (embargo) laws for 
the purpose of resisting foreign aggression ; this 
bill, Mr. T. said, might be considered “a supple- 
mentary bill for carrying into effect the British 
Orders in Council”—for it gave the monopoly of 
our. commerce to the British nation, under the 
name of an interdiction of all commerce with her. 
This however could not be the object of the amend- 
ment under consideration, which he liked better 
than the bill, though he did not pledge himself to 
vote for either. Mr, T. gave notice, in the course 
of his speech, that when this bill came into the 
House (now in Committee) heshould move a pro- 
position for immediately issuing letters of marque 
and -reprisal against Great Britain, in order to 
enter his vote at least in favor of it. ; 

Mr. Bras next took the floor. He accorded per- 
fectly with the sentiments expressed by Mr. Tay- 
Lor. He looked at the bill on the table with hu- 
miliation and astonishment; for he considered it 
as involving a submission to the belligerent edicts. 
He.-was in favor of a further continuance of the 
embargo, at least until June. : If the embargo was 
repealed he was for war; and in that war he had 
no idea of entering into a triple contest—an idea 
which he treated as absurd. He was for choos- 
ing his enemy, and felt no hesitation in saying, 
that he should'be for declaring war against that 
enemy whom we could reach, and-who had in- 
jured us most. He thought that the people of the 
United States ought to hurl from their -seats in 
this House, every man who had originally voted 
for the’ embargo, and should now vote for a re- 
moval of it without any efficient substitute—and 
he believed they would do it. Although opposed 
to any half-way measure, he preferred the amend- 
ment under consideration to the original bill, and 
should therefore vote for it. 

Mr. Trove said, that the sentiments which had 


He. 


ae rr 


position. He commented upon Mr. Qurncy’s 
projet of yesterday. The gentleman really: ap- 
pears to be gifted with the spirit of prophecy, said 
Mr. T.—an excellent modern prophet. Modern 
prophets are distinguished from the ancients, sir, 
only as being instrumental in verifying their own’ 
predictions. The gentleman told you some time 
ago that you could not stand to your embargo—I 
believe he went so-faras to say that you dare nots, 
he threatened you with rebellion if you did. Well, 
sir, it seems you cannot stand to it. When he 
was last up (yesterday,) he gave you a projet; his- 
style to. be sure was notso imperious as it usually 
is; but recollect the embellishment of the “black 
cloud” and the “tempest” which accompanied it, 
and it will become imperative. If he talks much 
more about his “ black cloud,” sir, lam-afraid you , 
will come into all his measures, repeal all you 
have done, and make humble supplication at the 
footstool of His Britannic Majesty for peace. In 
another part of his observations, Mr.: T., said, 
What is your situation now, sir? No man could 
say it with more regret or more pain than myself, 
but I do it from a sense of high and indispensable 
duty—pressed without by a foreign enemy, and 
with boldness by a domestic faction within, per- 
haps stimulated by the gold of that enemy, the 
great Legislature of the Union is yielding to the 
pressure ofa faction and counteracting everything, 
even the interest and certainly the wishes of a 
great majority of the American people—distract- 
ing the public mind with a variety of propositions 
undigested and almost without object. Mr. T. 
condemned the proposed non-intercourse system 
assubmission, without even money in return forit. 
Mr. D. R. Witiams expressed his surprise’ 


‘that no gentleman attempted to defend the bill or 


oppose his amendment, which he supported.’ In 
point of revenue his amendment would secure 
some, whilst the bill-as.it stood would destroy 
three-fourths of the revenue of the United States, 
and raise the price of foreign articles to the 
consumer, without a possibility of carrying it 
into effect, so as to exclude foreign.goods, Al- 
though wholly opposed to anything else than war 
or embargo, believing anything else to besubmis- 
sion, he had offered his amendment as the least of 
the two evils; for he believed that it would em- 
brace at least profitable submission. I am for war, 
said he, the people south of the Delaware are for 
war; but you have been humbled into an ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of the declaration, that 
you cannot. be kicked into a war, because the 
Eastern people will not follow you. : 
Mr. W. Atsron observed, that hé thought that 
the amendment under consideration proposed a 
system which would be at least as difficult to ex- 
ecute as a non-intercourse. He was himself in 
favor of a continuation of the embargo; butasa 
majority seemed to be disposed partially to repeal 
it, he was willing to take the non-intercourse 
system till the next meeting of Congress. He 
thought it probable that Great Britain might re- 


fallen from the two gentlemen last up’ were in | taliate the system of increasing the duties; and 
perfect coincidence with his own. He was wholly | that it would be better at once to interdict inter- 
opposed to the bill, and gave reasons for that op- | course. 
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Mr. Love replied, to Mr. Witt1ams.— He con- 
sidered the non-intereourse as having more of re- 
sistance in it, by avoiding any connexion with 
those nations which bad injured us, than the pro- 
position of the gentleman from South Carolina. 
Jt had been objected to the bill that it was a threat. 
Mr. L. thought no language or measure could be 
‘too strong; and he had no objection to the mea- 

~sure being considered in that light. He had-been 
in favor of war whenever the embargo should be 
removed, unless our injuries were redressed ; but 
„asa majority was not in favor of that, he would 
take the next strongest measure he could get. 

Messrs. Mrtnor, Lyon, and Cook, also spoke 
ïn favor of the amendment offered by Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS. 

Mr. MıLNoRr suggested the repeal of the non- 
intercourse act also, as a measure inefficient in 
itself, being daily evaded. 

The question was then taken on striking out 
the fourth seciion in order to insert Mr. Davin R. 
WiıLuams’s amendment; which was negatived, 
53 to 47. 

Some further progress was made in the bill; 
when the Committee rose and obtained leave to 
sit again, and the House adjourned. 


3 SATURDAY, February 18. 


` Another member, to wit: Marmapuxe WiL- 
Liams, from North Carolina, appeared and took 
his seat in the House. 

“On motion of Mr. SMILIE, , 

Ordered, That until the end of the present ses- 
sion, the daily hour of meeting shall be ten o’clock; 
and should a quorum not appear, the names of 
the members shall be called, and those present 
noted in the journal of each day. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act authorizing an augmentation of the Marine 
Corps,” was read twice and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Monday next. 

Mr. Dana, from the committee appointed on 
the twentieth of December last, presented a bill 
for the benefit of seamen of the United States ; 
which was read twice and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
from Thomas P. Cope, offering to the acceptance 
of Congress, in behalf of the American Conven- 
tion for promoting the abolition of slavery and 
improving the condition of the Africans, lately 
assembled in the city of Philadelphia, a book, en- 
titled “ Clarkson’s History of Slavery,” which is 
requested to be deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress. The said letter was read; whereupon, a 
motion was made by Mr. Mrinor, that the House 
do come to the following resolution : 

` Resolved, That ths Speaker be requested to acknowl- 
edge the receipt and acceptance of “ Clarkson’s History 
of Slavery,” presented by the American Convention 
for promoting the abolition of slavery, and improving 
the condition of the Africans; and that the said work 
be deposited in the Library. 


And the question being put thereupon, it was 
resolved in the affirmative-—-64 to 16. : 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


The House again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the bill interdicting com- 
mercial intercourse, &c. 


The CHAIRMAN proceeded in reading the bill. 

The twelfih section having been read, which 
provides for a repeal of the embargo, excepting 
as relates to Great Britain and France— 

Mr. CLopron said: Mr. Chairman, being one 
of those. who are not willing to exchange the em- 
bargo for the system of non-intercourse now pro- 
posed, I move you to strike out this section of the 
bill. In making this motion, sir, I cannot say that 
I entertain much hope of success, although indeed 
I do sincerely wish that the motion may prevail. 
It has been uniformly my opinion, sir, and stiil is, 
that the embargo ought to be adhered to until a 
majority of the great body of the people of the 
United States should prefer war itself to a longer 
continuance of it. I cannot perceive any middle 
course between those two alternatives, which can 
truly maintain the honor of the nation ; and shall 
this nation descend from that ground to any de- 
gree of submission, either openly or covertly, to 
any nation on earth? God forbid, sir. Forbid 
it everything that is dear and valuable to us as 
members of a free and independent nation ! 

It has been frequently suggested that the na- 
tion has become restless under the embargo; and 
some gentlemen have spoken as if they thought 
that the people were generally anxious for a re- 
moval of it at any rate. Sir, that is by no means 
my opinion. I have no reason to believe that the 
people of this country in general would prefer a 
removal of it without some efficient substitute— 
that they would prefer aremoval of it with sucha 
substitute as the one now proposed. On the con- 
trary, is there not more reason to believe thata 
large majority would prefer a longer continuance 
of the embargo, rather than such a substitute ? 
that they would prefer this measure to be super- 
added to theembargo? Ithink it is much more 
probable: and I acknowledge for one, sir, that I 
should rejoice to see such a course taken at this 
time—a course, which in the early part of the ses- 
sion I fondly expected would be taken. 

The same argument, Mr. Chairman, which has 
been principally urged againsta continuance of 
the embargo system, entire, may be urged more 
forcibly against the proposed non-intercourse sys- 
tem. I mean the abuses or evasions of it. Ifeva- 
sions of the embargo laws cannot be prevented, 
much less can evasions of the non-intercourse be 
prevented. They cannot, sir, and I apprehend a 
great many may ensue immediately after much of 
our property has been taken. Sir, if we go to 
war—if we are to bring on a war, let us not do it 
by first throwing such advantages into the enemy’s 
hands. Let it commence with activity, and as 
much advantage as possible on our own side, 
whenever it shall commence. Let us keep our 
property within our own ports until we are ready 
to go to war.. . 

In considering this subject, Mr. Chairman, I 
am naturally led to reflect on the most prominent 
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feature of the Administration of our own Gov- 
ernment respecting the belligerent nations, as be- 
ing connected with the embargo in its origin, and 

r showing the policy of its continuance hereto- 
ore; : 

Long indeed has our country sought the estab- 
lishment of neutrality, but sought it honorably. 
The great and prominent object with the United 
States, as to their exterior relations, always has 
been to maintain peace—but to maintain it honor- 
ably and consistently with the rights of the nation. 
In pursuit of this object Great Britain will receive 
the principal benefit of the trade, notwithstanding 
the prohibition’s of this bill. If American vessels 
are permitted to go out at all, most of them will 
go, if not to British ports, to some particular ports, 
as has been observed, from whence Great Britain 
will finally receive their cargoes; and in a short 
time, perhaps, upon cheaper terms than they could 
be obtained for in our own ports; and Ido not 
know what is to secure them from capture when 
bound to other ports, if they fall in with British 
cruisers, unless indeed they should go into Brit- 
ish. ports, pay the detestable tribute and accept 
licenses; and the law will be abundantly evaded 
by smuggling into the country articles of Brit- 
ish manufacture—and no doubt, many of French 
manufacturetoo. Besides. sir, the consequence of 
this measure very probably will be war at last, 
and at no distant period; a war, too, which will 
commence under great disadvantages to our own 
country. 

In this situation of things, Mr. Chairman, under 
this accumulation of injuries, the measure of em- 
bargo was resorted to—a measure having in view 
a counteraction to the whole system. of aggres- 
sion carried on against the United States—a mea- 
sure which has been pursued as a means of bring- 
ing about a relinquishment of. that atrocious sys- 
tem on the part of the belligerents, and a-redress 
of injuries inflicted on us, together with the pres- 
ervation of peace. This measure has been thus far 
pursued for these great purposes; and it has been 
patiently borne with to this day, by the nation at 
jarge, the partial discontents which have appeared 
in some particular parts of the country only ex- 
cepted. The nation at large has cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in the privations, the inéonveniences, and 
the difficulties incident to such a state of things. 
It has exhibited a memorable example of self-de- 
nial in sustaining this situation, with a view to 
obtain redress of wrongs and recognition of its 
maritime rights, withoutasacrificeof peace. With 
this object, fair and honorable negotiation has been 
resorted to from time to time for a series of years. 
By this means redress of wrongs has been repeat- 
edly sought, and sought in vain, By this means 
the Government of the United States has exercised 
itself to procure relinquishment of outrages and 
violation of our neutral rights; but as often have 
all its efforts proved unavailing. No wrong re- 
dressed—no cessation of outrage yet appeared: 
on the contrary more numerous and more aggra- 
vated ones followed in quick succession. A long 
series of injurious acts, the offspring of new and 
{if possible) more atrocious priuciples than what 


constituted the pretended ground of former out- 
rages, were pressed with accumulating weight into. 
the train of former outrages, insomuch that those 
which. followed after, taken alone with. those 
which had preceded, made: up a combined sys+ 
tem which threatened to sweep from the ocean 
almost every particle of canvass, and all the float- - 
ing property of-this great Republic. | 

‘These, sir, are the objects. for which this mea- 
sure has been thus far and so. patiently pursued. 
Great-and momentous objects, and worthy of a 
great and magnanimous nation!. “Why, then, 
should it be now. determined at all events to 
abandon ,this. measure?. Why should it beso’ 
determined, at a period of all. others most. propi- 
tious to the embargo, if continued and executed — 
a period, of all others, I think, best calculated:to 
give it effect by.this House manifesting a firm. 
disposition to adhere to it? . For, sir, E consider 
this as the most critical period, which could pos- 
sibly arrive, as to the real effect of the embargo. 
I consider it as the most important period, at 
which the conduct of this House might render 
that measure effectually coercive, if it- ever can 
be made so at all—and why, sir, do I think so 2 
Because, in the first’ place, I conceive it cannot 
even be a question whether the British Govern- 
ment has not calculated on the discontents, whick 
appeared in some particular parts of the Union, 
so as to derive at least some expectation there- 
from that those discontents might make such 
impression on Congress as to induce them to raise 
the embargo in the course of this session. Those. 
discontents, no doubt, excited grateful_expecta-. 
tions of its removal. It is perfectly natural ‘to 
suppose that such events taking place it any part- 
of this country must have produced:calculations 
of that sort Icannot but believe, sir, that they 
have looked forward to.the period of this session, 
with anxious solicitude, to mark the temper of 
Congress in relation to this very interesting sub- 
ject; and, as they must have presumed that Con- 
gress could not view such serious events with in- 
difference, some expectation that the effect might 
be so strong as to induce a repeal of the system 
could scarcely fail to be the conclusion. ‘Such 
conclusion was to be expected, even if the extent 
of dissatisfaction had been fairly reported to them— 
even had it been in no degree. misrépresented. 
But, sir, there are a thousand chances to one that 
the reports, which conveyed the information to 
that country, greatly exaggerated the facts—that 
the picture was drawn in much stronger colors 
than were consistent with the real truth—that 
the instances of discontent were.stated not only to 
have been deeper in their nature than they really 
were, but that a much larger numberof persons 
had partaken of it than really did—that a spirit 
of disaffection had spread itself far and wide. Not 
a shadow.of doubt rests on my mind,sir, that, in all 
respects whatever, the unpleasant occurrences to 
which I have alluded, were greatly magnified. 
With these circumstances others have combined 
to render the embargo inefficacious as yet, or at 
least to prevent it from having its full effect. It 
is to be recollected, sir, that very soon after the 
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law laying an embargo was passed efforts were 
made to render it unpopular and to excite dissat- 
isfaction. Dissatisfactions were not only excited ; 
but many unprincipled persons found means to 
evade the law and make exportations contrary to 
its provisions.. Under a combination of circum- 
stances, then, -sò encouraging to the hopes of 
the British Government as those must have 
appeared ‘to them, the continuance of their Or- 
ders.-in. Council until the temper of Congress, 
during this session, could be known to them, 
isnot much to be wondered at. The hope of ul- 
timate success in rendering our commerce tri- 
butary to them, which those circumstances, no 
doubt, contributed not a little to inspire, with 
such a Government, was of itself sufficient ground 
to induce a continuance of those orders. Long 
experience of British policy, which the United 
States have had, justifies this opinion. Long 
experience of a systematic design in that Govern- 
ment to shackle our commerce and subject it to 
their arbitrary restrictions, leaves no room to 
doubt of their disposition to pursue that design 
until the conduct of this Government should con- 
vince them of its total inefficacy to produce the 
object sought for. -The slightest prospect of suc- 
ceeding in their design, however delusive that 
prospect might be, keeps up their hopes until the 
delusion vanishes. It remains, then, for the Con- 
gress of the United States, at this very interesting 
crisis, to dispel that delusion by a firm adherence 
to.this measure, and thus to disperse every gleam 
of hope which may have resulted from the cir- 
cumstances of discontent which had appeared, 
and the evasions of the law which took place in 
the country. At this truly critical period, to 
which their anxious attention has been directed, 
let this body manifest an inflexible perseverance, 
and demonstraie to them that all their hopes, 
founded on those or any other circumstances, are 
vain indeed. Let it be demonstrated to them that 
this Government cannot only resolve upon, and 
carry into effect, measures of energy, though at- 
tended with inconveniences and difficulties. but 
that it.can pursue such measures so long as they 
shall be deemed expedient for the object in view. 
Let every declaration and every conception con- 
cerning the American character, as a nation, in 
respect to its cherishing an overweening attach- 
ment to gain; so as to be willing to submit to in- 
dignities for the sake of it, be completely falsified. 
Let it be demonstrated, beyond a possibility of 


doubt, that there exists not in the great body of 


‘the people of this country any love of gain com- 
parable to the love of real national independence 
and freedom ; that this love of national independ- 
ence and freedom animates the true American 
soul far beyond any other sentiment, and that, in 
support of it, the greatest sacrifices of interest are 
cheerfully acquiesced in. But, sir, what will be 
the inference drawn from this measure proposing 
‘a repeal of the embargo, as it does, after it shall 
have been adopted. Will it not justify asser- 
tions, that this Government has not stability or 
firmness enough to carry. into effect energetic 
wleastres, or such as check the current of wealth- 


a removal of the pressure. 


for any considerable time from flowing into the 
country? Such assertions, or assertions to that 
effect, have, I believe, been frequently made; and 
they have been often repelled by words as slan- 
derous reproaches on the Government. Sir, let 
us not take from them the demerit of being slan- 
derous, by affording any ground for the justifica- 
tion. But I fear, sir, I greatly fear, that a repeal 
of the embargo laws, as now proposed, will go 


far towards justifying such assertions. 


This measure, it seems, is contemplated under 


a belief that the embargo cannot Operate as a co- 
ercion on the belligerents, 
yet rescinded their orders or decrees. 


because they have not 
Sir, I ap- 
prehend the principal reason why such effect has 
not been yet produced, at least as toone of them, 
is, that it has not yet had time enough to produce 
that effect, or, at least, that much of the time 
which has elapsed since the embargo was laid 
has been attended with circumstances unfavor- 
able to the production of such effect; so that, al- 
though the pressure of the embargo might have 
been ever so severe, it would nevertheless have 
been-borne with under the expectation that the 
measure would soon be abandoned—under the 
expectation that the discontents which have been 
manifested, and the evasions of the law which 
have taken place, would induce a repeal of the 
system. That they have felt, and severely felt, 
its pressure, Ido not know that there isany room 
to doubt. But it was to be expected that the 
British Government, particularly, would - feel 
mueh, and bear much, before they would rescind 
their orders, while flattered with any prospect of 
But take away that 
prospect, which a firm adherence to, and a strict 
execution of, the measure would do; and then the 
pressure would not only have its full weight, but 
would immediately begin to produce the desired 
effect. The numerous privations produced, and 
which would be produced, by the embargo, would 
then be seriously considered. When every ground 
of expectation that this Government contem- 
plated a repeal of the embargo laws at any defi- 
nite period should be taken away, they would 
then reflect on the consequences ; they would dis- 
cover the expediency of making different calcu- 
lations from thos which they had before made. 
They would not then calculate between the sup- 
position of vast advantages resulting to them- 
selves from a removal of the embargo, together 
with a subjection of our commerce to their arbi- 
trary restrictions on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, the mere temporary privations to be 
sustained by them while it should be continued; 
because there would then be no ground for such 
supposition, But their calculations would be 
founded on a view of what, most likely, would 
be the losses accruing to them from a continued 
real non-intercourse with this country, which 
there would be if this section of the bill should 
be stricken out, and some other sections of it 
should be passed, compared with the benefits to 
be derived from a free and unrestrained com- 
merce with it. The question of interest would 
be shifted, and placed upon different ground 
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They. would then‘ be brought. to decide whether 
their.interest would be promoted in a greater de- 
gree by having no trade at all with this country, 
than it would be promoted by a free and liberal 
trade without interruption to its commercial 
rights as a neutral nation. Sir, if the firmness, 
the decision, and perseverance of this House, were 
to be such as to convince them that they are to 
choose between these two alternatives, could they 
hesitate long after such conviction? Could they 
hesitate in preferring our trade and relinguishing 
their impositions on it, when thus convinced that 
it was by nogther means to be obtained? Sir, 
does not every degree of probability lie on this 
side of the question? Really I cannot perceive 
any room to doubt it. What, then, ought we to 
do, but to persevere in this measure? Sir, I wish 
it could be continued some time longer. Let us 
rigidly persevere in it as the’ best course which 
the Government can yet pursue; and let us not 
doubt of its ultimate success. 

At any rate, sir, let the embargo continue as it 
is, until the next meeting of Congress in Mays 
and let that Congress determine as to a repeal of 
it, according to the then existing state of the pub- 
lic mind, the circumstances of the country, and 
the then conduct of the belligerents. By that 
time events may take place in Europe, which 
may materially influence the conduct of at least 
one of them. By or before that time, the fate of 
Spain very probably will be decided; and if Bo- 
naparte should have succeeded in fixing.his bro- 
ther on the throne of that Kingdom, the resources 
of which Great Britain would be deprived by that 
event, would certainly affect her in a considerable 
degree; and such: privations would, doubtless, 
have a correspondent influence on her conduct. 

In support of the position which has been ad- 
vanced, that the embargo cannot coerce Great 
Britain, it seems-to be apprehended that sufficient 
resources from other quarters would be drawn 
in to her aid; that the supplies which she had 
heretofore derived from this country, would be 
obtained from other countries; and thus the effect 
of the embargo, as to her, would be defeated. 

Sir, if gentlemen will recur to the orders of the 
British King, to the commanders of his ships of 
war and privateers, directing them not to “ inter- 
‘ rupt any neutral vessel Jaden with lumber and 
‘provisions, and going to “any of his colonies, 
‘islands, or settlements, in the West Indies or 
‘ South America, to whomsoever the property may 
t appear to belong, and notwithstanding such ves- 
‘sel may not have regular clearances and docu- 
t ments on board,” I think, sir, they will perceive 
unquestionable evidence that, so early as April, 
1808, when those orders were issued, they must 
have felt the want of our trade in provisions and 
lumber to those places; and had it nor been for 
the discontents which, soon’ after that time, be- 
come known to them, and the scandalous evasions 
of the law which took place, I have no doubt but 
that, before this time, the Orders in Council 
would have been revoked; had the law not been 
so much defeated in its operation by worthless 
unprincipled men, who, regardless of all the sa- 


cred ties of duty to their country, seized the mo- 
‘ment of rapid progression to wealth, accepted: 
the infamous royal invitation to violate the solemn 
laws of their country, and, under the shameful 
protection thus: held out, conveyed to them such 
supplies as not only enabled them to hold out 
longer, but encouraged them to hope that the sys- 
tem would soon be abandoned altogether as im- 
practicable, and an export trade allowed from 
this country, under the restrictions which they 
had imposed on it. 

There is another circumstance of. recent date 
which I would also notice.. What, sir, are we to 
think of the late famous, or rather infamous, let- 


‘ter of Mr. Canning, misrepresenting Mr. Pink- 


ney’s communication to him, relative.to the pro- 
posal of the President, to suspend the operation of 
the embargo as to British ports, on that Govern- 
ment rescinding its Orders in Council? For 
what purpose could that letter have been written 
and published, as it was, unaccompanied with 
Mr. Pinkney’s answer, in the very section of the 
country where discontent most prevailed? -Was 
it not intended. to inflame that discontent, and 
increase the clamors against the embargo? In- 
deed, sir, I must believe that such was the de- 
sign, as well as to foment disaffection to the Gov- 
ernment. If so, what could have been the in- 
ducement to it, but a strong desire in the British 
Government that the embargoshould be removed? 
And what could produce such desire but its 
pressure ? 

This circumstance, sir, and the orders of the 
King, encouraging Americans to violate the eni- 
bargo laws, are both, to my mind; irrefragable - 
evidence of that pressure, which ‘evidence has 
been’ frequently corroborated by ‘subsequent in- 
formation; and, whatever may have been said 
to the contrary, or whatever may be conceived to 
the contrary, the embargo, if continued and en- 
forced, must be very distressing to Great Britain: 
Withhold from her supplies of raw materials for - 
her manufactures, particularly cotton, naval stores, 
timber,and other materials suitable for naval pur- 
poses; and from their West India possessions, 
withhold supplies of provisions and lumber, and 
I cannot conceive how she could sustain such 
privations much longer, The French depen- 
dencies in the West Indies would also be greatly 
distressed for want of supplies of provisions, and, 
therefore, a continuance and enforcement of the 
embargo would be severely felt there. f 

But the greatest objection to a continuance of 
the embargo, seems to arise from apprehensions 
that it cannot be enforced. Sir, the evasions 
which took place previous to the last act passed 
on the subject, were supposed to have proceeded 
from defects in the laws passed at the former 
session of Congress. But, is nothing to be ex- 
pected from that last act? It has been in exist- 
ence but little more than a month, and has not 
had time enough yet to operate in any material 
degree. It is presumable that, if continued in 
force, it will be more efficacious than the former 
one. 

But, sir, is there no such thing as patriotism in 
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those parts of the country where evasions of the 
law have taken place? Has that sacred principle 
fled away entirely from those places? F cannot 
believe it, sir; L cannot, indeed. I cannot aban- 
don the idea of patriotism in those parts of the 
country. “I cannot abandon the hope that there 
is yet patriotism enough to carry the laws into 
effect; Nor can I, for one, sir, consent to aban- 
don the ground solemnly taken by the Govern- 
ment, merely to appease the clamors, or to gratify 
the avarice of a set of individuals, whose numbers 
can bear but a very small proportion to the com- 
munity at large. 

I have made these observations, Mr. Chairman, 
under an impression, that it was my duty to do 
so, at this very critical and momentcus period, 
on a subject of such vast magnitude as the one 
now under consideration. Believing, as I do, 
most sincerely, that the proper course still to be 
pursued, is the one I have advocated, I should 
have been guilty of a dereliction of that. duty, 
had I refrained from expressing to the Commit- 
tee the sentiments I. have expressed. Sir, it is 
not an opinion of the present moment, or one 
which has arisen from any late occurrence. It is 
an opinion which I brought with me when I came 
to this place, and I have uniformly retained the 
same opinion to this day. 

Much has been said concerning the last act 
assed for enforcing the embargo. It has been 
requently dénounced as unconstitutional. Sir, 
that act was passed by a very large majority ; 
and, for one amongst those who voted for it, I 
can truly say, that I never should have given my 
vote for it, if I had not believed it to be within 
the legitimate powers, the Constitutional authori- 
ty of Congress to pass it. Iam far from believ- 
ing that it merits the denunciations which have 
been lavished on it. I consider it as strictly 
within the limits of the powers vested by the 
Constitution in this body. If 1 had, at any period 
since the passage of the act, been convinced that 
{had been in error, and that the passage of it 
was not authorized by the Constitution, | should 
freely and candidly acknowledge it. Itnever was 
my disposition, sir, to resort to rigorous measures 
in any cases where the objects of them were at- 
tainable without such. I truly lamented, and do 
lament the occasion which produced that act; 
but I considered it to be of vast importance, as far 
as possible, to prevent evasions of the embargo 
system. 

This is a period of our political existence, Mr. 
Chairman, which renders firmness in the Coun- 
ceils of the Nation peculiarly requisite. The eri- 
sis is vastly momentous and trying, and attended 
with. circumstances, both from within and from 
without, which strongly call for decision in the 
Legislature. The existence of the Government 
seems almost to depend upon their firmness and 
decision. Whilst the members of this body re- 
spect the rights of individuals, let them consider 
the consequence of being driven from a measure 
of great. importance by the conduct of a small 
part of the community. It is the duty of each 
part equally to respect and obey the laws; and 
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if apprehension of the consequence of a faction, 
clamoring against the acts of the Government, 
should deter it from pursuing its course, such 
would be an alarming manifestation of its weak- 
ness. Sir, I fear for the Government, almost to 
trembling. I feel emotions which 1 cannot ex- 
press- It is at a point of awful trial and respon- 
sibility. The system, which, it appears, is about 
to be abandoned, will be exchanged for a miser- 
able one, which, on our return to our homes, will 
not draw on us many smiles. 

The motion of Mr. CLopron was negatived, 
59 to 35. 

Mr. MiLNor moved to amend thésame section 
so as to strike out the exception, and making the 
repeal of the embargo total. 

Mr. Varnum supported this motion. If the 
non-intercourse system was to prevail, he thought 
it made much more intelligible to the revenue 
officers by repealing the embargo laws, and enact- 
ing the non-intercourse as a new system through- 
out. He spoke in favor of the repeal of the em- 
bargo laws, stating the evasions which had taken 
place, and that these evasions had not been con- 
fined to any particular section of the Union. He 
observed that a partial repeal of the embargo 
would destroy all the coercive effects of the meas- 
ure, inasmuch as produce would be let out, and 
would find its way to every quarter of the world. 
Mr. V. observed that were the amendment agreed 
to, he should be ready to go with gentlemen in 
any other practicable measure which they would 
select for maintaining our rights. 

The motion of Mr. Miunor was. negatived, 57 
to 53. 

The question having been put that the Com- 
mittee rise and report the bill— 

Mr. GaRDENIER rose in opposition to it. He 
lamented the situation of the country, which he 
depicted as gloomy inthe extreme. If the meas- 
ures now contemplated, and apparently about to 
be adopted, were persisted in, the country must 
be utterly ruined. He conceived that the meas- 
ures of interdiction could not operate on France, 
unless to make her rejoice. There is, therefore, 
said he in the introduction of the words “and 
France” into our resolutions and statutes, a cruel 
and solemn mockery; for my abhorrence of which, 
I can find no expression. Words might disguise 
the substance, but it was right to rise superior to 
them when it was ascertained that the effect of the 
system was to support Bonaparte in that system 
of commercial warfare by which alone he could 
ever hope to destroy England, who was, at this 
moment, the only barrier between him and the 
dominion of the whole earth. Mr. G. said that 
the great cause of complaint now against Eng- 
land was the Orders in Council. He thought it 
unfortunaate that such was the irritation in this 
House on the subject, that they had never receiv- 
ed that serious consideration to which they were 
entitled. He entered into an examination of the 
Orders in Council, which he believed, and went 
into an argument to prove, that Great Britain had 
the right to issue. He contended that, during the 
existence of the Berlin decree, the United States 
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could not, with honor, have traded to France, 
and thus, that the Orders in Council only de- 
clared that the United States should not do that 
which they could not do, because they could not 
honorably do it. He did not say that the orders 
were lawful, or. that they were not infringements 
of.our rights asa neutral nation, as it might of- 
fend the prejudices of the House. But I may be 
permitted to say, observed he, that if they were 
unlawful, I have proved that they are not- hurt- 
ful; that the British Orders in Council only sup- 
lied to that which our sense of honor would 
ead us to do, their sanction. 


In regard to the subject of tribute, Mr. G. said. 


that-previous to the British Orders, we could not 
trade, honorably, to France; and, therefore, this 
paying tribute for going to a place where we 
could not go was merely ideal. If you ‘have got 
to that pitch, said he, that after such a decree you 
could trade to France, it would be a disgrace, and 
you could-not be more disgraced by touching at 
a British port to commence it. I think it- per- 
fectly fair in Great Britain that, if you were de- 
termined to disgrace yourselves, she should say 
you should first touch at that island. Mr. G. 
again dwelt at great length on the power of the 
Gallic Emperor, and insinuated that this bill 
would meet his: wishes. He wished to know 
why, in this House, there were no expressions of 
abhorrence of that Power which had destroyed 
all the nations of the earth. Although I do not 
believe in French influence, said he, yet there is, 
in this House, an animosity to, and hatred of 
Great Britain, that makes us go into French 
measures by repulsion as effectually as it could 
dv by-attraction, Considering Great Britain as 
the only barrier between us and universal domin- 
ion, he asked gentlemen whether it would not be 
good policy—considering too, that we had very 
little, if any, cause of quarrel with Great Brit- 
ain—to preserve the barrier as it was, instead of 
attempting to weaken or destroy it, and over- 
whelm ourselves in its ruin? Mr. G. next turned 
his attention to the bill before the House, which 
he conceived to be a weak and imbecile measure. 
He said thatit savored more of an expedient to 
serve appearances, to keep the public on tip-toe, 
than to subserve the essential interests of the 
nation. ; 

-Mr. Varnum replied to some of the observations 
of Mr. Garpenter, whose sentiments and prem- 
ises he believed to be erroneous, and therefore, 
his conclusions were incorrect. He spoke of the 
various proclamations of blockade by Great Brit- 
ain, preceding the Berlin decree, which were at 
least as good ground for retaliation by France, as 
the French decree was for retaliation by Great 
Britain. Asto having no cause of quarrel against 
Great Britain, Mr. V. expressed his astonishment 
at hearing such sentiments avowed by any gen- 
tleman on this floor, and protested againstit. He 
believed it to be the determination of the Govern- 
ments of Europe to press us, until we should yet 
be compelled to, take the last resort, however de- 
sirous we might be to avoid it. 

Mr. Burwe.t called the attention of Mr. GAR- 


DENIER to a speech which he made a few weeks 
ago, in which he expressly admitted that the Or- ` 
ders in Council were not intended to retaliate on 
France, but, under cover of such retaliation, to , 
retaliate on the United States for the non-importa- 
tion law. Hesuggested to him that there was an 
evident inconsistency in his remarks at the two 
different times.: ‘Mr. B. entered at some length 
into a view. of the orders and decrees.in reply to 
Mr. Garpenter. . He regretted to hear in the de-: 
bates of the House so much of foreign countries 
and so little of our own. If there was anything 
in the world that could give him sincere pleasure, 
it would be the union of all parties in the great 
work of resistance to foreign oppression; that all 
should be American in language and sentiment 
as well as in name. - Divided as the nation now 
was, it was as feeble as if there was not a man in 
the country. As long as they legislated on suspi- 
cion of one another it was impossible they should 
prosper. Mr. B. said, that the bill now under 
consideration was not palatable to him, though 
he liked it better than any of the amendments 
which had been offered. 

Mr. Masters commented with some severity 
on the observations of Mr. Garpenier.. He re- 
buked him for his defence of the British Orders in 
Council, which he had never expected to have 
heard attempted to be justified on the floor of 
Congress. Mr. M. was not partial to the bill. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill; 
and the House adjourned without considering 
the report. 


Monpay, February 20. 


Mr. Newton, from the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures, presented a ‘bill to re- 
move the office of collector from. Tappahannock 
to Fredericksburg, and to make Tappahannock a 
port of delivery, and, also, to abolish the offices 
of surveyor. at Fredericksburg, in Virginia, and 
at St. Mary’s, in Maryland; and to establish a 
light-house at the entrance of Bayou St. John ; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. 

The House proceeded. to consider the amend- 
ments reported on Saturday last from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole: to the bill to interdict the 
commercial intercourse between the United 
States and Great Britain and France, and their 
dependencies, and for other purposes; and the 
same being twice read at the Clerk’s table, were, 
on the question severally put thereupon, agreed 
to by the House. ; 

. Ordered, That the said bill, with the amend- 
ments, do lie on the table. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on. the bill concerning. invalid pen- 
sioners. The bill was reported with several 
amendments thereto; which were twice read, 
and agreed to. by-the House. 

On a motion made by Mr. Ey, the House pro- 
ceeded to reconsider the first amendment report- 
ed from the Committee of the Whole to the said 
bill, and the same being amended, was, on the 
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question put thereupon, agreed to by the House. | laws. Have they any reference to the place of 
The bill was then further amended at the Clerk’s | destination of a vessel? No, sir; you might as 
table, and, together with the amendments, order- | well undertake partially to pull the House over 
ed to be engrossed; and read the third time to-| your heads as partially to repeal an embargo. 
morrow. = i The embargo, with all its supplements—God 

A message from the Senate informed the House | knows how many, but this litter of misshapen 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An | cubs is sufficient to exhaust their original pa- 
act supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An act for | rent—these laws refer to the act of sailing from 
the better government of the Navy of the United | the United States to-any port of a belligerent or 
States ;” to which they desire the concurrence of | of a neutral, if, indeed, he could find such an an- 
this House. imal in political zoology. If we repeal any part 
f of an embargo, we'repeal it, in point of fact and 
practice, altogether. If it were consistent with 
the gravity of this dignified Assembly, I would 
say that this bill reminds me of the ingenious 
project of a citizen of Virginia—a naturalized 
one—and (strange as it may appear’when the 
story is told) not an Irishman, to let off his gun 
by degrees—when that scheme was mentioned, 
it was due to the nation to state that he was not 
a native—by gently pulling the trigger, he pro- 
posed to let off his gun by degrees. T'his project 
is precisely such an one—a twin brother. If, sir, 
you are not able, without any partial repeal of 
the embargo, with all your penalties and gun- 
boats, to keep the people from going where they 
will with their cotton, fish, &c., can you expect 
to prevent them from doing so when you let 
them go out? Is it in your power te direct their 
course after they cross the Gulf Stream ? Is there 
any magic in your laws to contro] them when 
out of your jurisdiction? If they are not inter- 
rupted by the physical force of some belligerent 
nation, they. will, free as the wind that blows, go 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


The House took up the report of the M 
tee of the Whole on the bill interdicting com- 
mercial intercourse, &c. 
Mr. Masters proposed a new section to the 
bill, declaring that the bill shall be in force till 
the end of the next session of Congress, and no 
longer; and that the embargo shall be repealed 
at that time. 
On the suggestion. of Mr. Ranvoiru, Mr. M. 
withdrew his motion for a time; and Mr. R. 
moved to strike out so much of the 12th section 
of the bill as makes exceptions to the general 
removal of the embargo. 
Mr. Biss made a motion which superseded 
Mr. RanpoLPa’s, viz: to strike out the whole 
section, so as to keep on the embargo in its pres- 
ent situation. - 
Mr. RanpoLPs hoped the House would not go 
directly to this subject by the means proposed by 
` his friend from Georgia; for, if he understood 
the motion, it went to prevent the repeal of the 
embargo either in whole or in part. Asit was | where they list; and really I consider this as one 
his object not to repeal the embargo partially, but | of the idlest propositions ever submitted to a de- 
in toto, Mr. R. said he could not vote for the mo- | liberative Assembly. A partial repeal of the 
tion of his friend from Georgia, and hoped, there- | embargo! If it be partially repealed, very well— 
fore, that it would not prevail. At the same |half a loaf is better than no bread, especially 
time, said Mr. R., it would be no very great | when the grant of half the loaf gives possession 
stretch of candor to allow that if this House do | of the other half also. If the House choose to pro- 
repeal the embargo in any degree, it would com- | ceed in this way, it is not for an anti-embargo 
port more with its dignity and reputation, as well | man, it may be said, to object anything against it. 
as with the interest of the nation,.to repeal it in | In the course of the remarks which I shall offer 
toto, than in this sort of way. I believe thateven | to your consideration, sir, I shall not think it at 
what is termed a partial repeal of the embargo, | all necessary to take notice of the very I will 
will, to the interest of the nation, be a most im- | not give a character to the observations made by 
- portant measure, whatsoever bearing it may have | the gentleman from New York, (Mr. ŒARDENIER,) 
on the reputation of the Legislature of the Uni- | on Saturday last. Sir, I was surprised, for one, 
ted States; but, if we mean to preserve at once | I confess, that gentlemen who seemed extremely 
our own credit and to consult the good of the | opposed to the sentiments which fell from that 
Union, we ought to repeal the embargo in words | gentleman were not willing at the same time to 
as well asin fact, totally—and, indeed, let not the.| give him an opportunity of continuing them. I 
words of the wisest man under the sun ever again | cannot conceive anything that could be said bya 
be quoted to prove that there is nothing new un- | gentleman in what is called the majority of this 
der the sun. Unquestionably a partial repeal of | House which could have half so strong an effect 
an embargo is a new thing under the sun in le- | in favor of their measures as what had fallen from 
gislation. A partial repeal of an embargo! What | the gentleman from New York against them. I 
is an embargo, sir? An inhibition of vessels go- | should not—really I should not—think it neces- 
ing from a particular port or from all the ports of | sary to notice them in any way were it not that 
a nation. It is limited to a single port, as Bor- | I looked at the gentleman from New York at 
deaux; or to a whole empire. Buta partial em- i that moment with the sort of sensation which we 
bargo is such a thing as verily, I think, never | feel in beholding a sprightly child meddling with 
was heard of. -An embargo. is a prohibition of | edged tools, every moment expecting (what actu- 
every vessel, from sailing; and here is a permis- | ally happened) that he will cut his fingers. There 
sion to any vessel to sail. Look at your embargo | are circumstances under which a man would not 
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like to see an adversary placed. The gentleman 
has powers, and of no ordinary cast; and he has 
certainly given to the House a strong proof of his 
candor, whatever it may have been of his discre- 
tion. He unburdened. himself without reserve ; 
but I do believe—I certainly hope—that there is 
not another gentleman in the House who takes 
the same view of the subject which that gentle- 
man has taken. And, sir, the gentleman’s friends 
(if any he have, and I have no right to presume 
that he has none, but the contrary) will do well 


tokeep such dangerous implements out of his way 


for the future. At the same time, I am very far 

‘from impeaching the correctness of the gentle- 
man’s motives. His conduct appeared to me the 
effect of youthful inexperience; and I have no 
doubt that when he has attained a greater knowl- 
edge of the world, and a greater knowledge (I am 
sorry to say it) of the rights and interests of. his 
own country, his error. will be corrected. 

But, sir, to come to the point, which is the 
repeal of the embargo. No question can exist, it 
would appear to me, in the mind of any practical 
man, that the embargo must be repealed ; and this 
vote for a partial repeal of the embargo is a proof 
that there exists a conviction in this House that 
some way or other the embargo must be gotten 
rid of. I look upon the embargo as the most fatal 
measure that ever happened to this country—as 
the most calamitous event. Oh account of pecu- 
niary loss? No. Great as that is, I donot view 
it so on that account. On account of the vexa- 
tions to which our citizens have been exposed 
under it, not only from officers of Government, 
but from their fellow-citizens—from one another 
—tearing one another to pieces in the courts, 
where they. were open, and unable to satisfy each 
other’s just demands?. Not, sir, on that account. 
Suppose. we had answered, in November last, the 
almost unanimous expectation of America, how 
different would have been the result! But, by that 
blind perseverance in this most unfortunate mea- 
sure, we have lifted the veil which concealed our 
weakness—we have exposed our imbecility. The 
veil of the temple of the Constitution is rent in 
‘twain; the nakedness of ‘the fathers of the coun- 
try has been exposed to their unnatural, impious 
children. That is our situation. You never can 
redeem it. The Constitution has received a wound 
that agescannot heal. But, if wehadonly come up 
to the expectation of. our suffering people—if we 
had been content with a twelvemonth’s embargo, 
instead of an embago ad eternum, the nation would 
have obeyed, would have been united. 

Gentlemen may say what they will; they may 
declaim as much as they please about the vices 
of the people; but their virtue has stood a test 
which that of no other country on earth ever did 
or ever will stand; but, sir, hope delayed maketh 
the heartsick; and the heart trifled with under such 
circumstances has nothing left but desperation. 


The consequences we all know. Weare marked, . 


not merely to Europe, but to ourselves,-as a di- 
vided people, imbecile, distracted—and why? 
Were we a divided people eighteen months ago? 


We were not, sir; we were strong in the sentiment 


main strength, which we had. not, 


of obedience to the laws; that sentiment which 
constitutes the vital principle of every Govern- 
ment: pretending to be free, was not nearly de- 
funct; it was in its full force; and.when you, see 
that sentiment destroyed, you may prate ‘about 
vice and immorality—its destruction can come 
from but one source—unwise counsels.. Want of 
wisdom; or virtue, or of both, in the councils of 
the nation, alone can produce such an effect on a 
people like ourselves ; and, in my opinion, it is 
something: to our honor that it took a longer pe- 
riod of suffering than any man could have antici- 
pated, before that spirit was in the least impaired 
in any part of the community. But, sir, in our 
measures throwing away the operation of moral 
causes and relying wholly on physical force, on 
we have, pros- 
trated the majesty of the laws, and I fear shall 
hand over to the successor of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States a broken sceptre. I be- 
lieve it is no secret that that gentleman is not 
among the first of my politica! favorites—but, do 
every man justice, sir—in the situation in which 
we abandon this Government to him, he will 
deserve immortal honor if he steer the nation 
through the peril which surrounds it; more espe- 
cially, if you give it to him clogged with your 
embargo systems. He will have a task to per- 
form as great as human strength is competent to 
execute; and if he does it even not very well, he 
ought to have the credit. The arduous duties of 
the station—I speak of the officer, not of the man 
—ought to be weighed. 

On the subject of the embargo, sir, I have al- 
ways understood it, like a vessel for holding liquor, 
to derive all its value-from its. tightness; and 
whenever you begin to drill holes in the bottom, 
no matter of what diameter, it is good for nothing. 
We have trusted our most precious interests in 
this leaky vessel; and now, by way of amend- 
ment, we are going to bore additional holes in 
this machine, which, like a cask, derives all its 
value, if it have any, from being water-tight. 
From some notion of honor or dignity, quite in- 
comprehensible to me, we are to stick to this 
thing; it is to be hung around our necks, or to be 
trailed after us like a canister tied to the tail ofa 
miserable persecuted dog. This is not-all; we 
are not content to lift the covering which hid, I 
will not say our nakedness, but we are, I fear, 
breaking up from the very foundation every prin- 
ciple and maxim of policy which governed the 
country from the institution of the Federal Con- 
stitution to the present moment. I listened the 
other day with very great pleasure to the remarks 
of my worthy colleague, (Mr. BurwELL,) made 
in his usual plain, sensible manner, and to some 
of them I subscribe; but, in the extent to which 
they were carried by him, I could by no means 
agree to them. I understand my colleague to be 
divided between two opposite and contradictory 
sentiments, which conflict very much with each 
other—a desire to protect trade and our maritime 
rights on the ocean, and a desire to put down 
trade for the purpose of fostering our manufac- 
tures at home; and, until the period when trade 
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shall be so curtailed that we shall be compelled to 
manufacture for ourselves, he considers that we 
shall not be independent.. If we are to be gov- 
erned by this policy, there was no occasion for a 
Constitution or Federal Government; for we 
might have:set up our spinning-wheels and pre- 
vented the importation of foreign goods without 
„the Constitution. But the object of the Consti- 
tution was to regulate commerce, and to do more, 
to draw a revenue from trade, which from trade 
:alone could be drawn, for paying the debts and 


providing for the common defence and general | 


welfare of the Union. But now it seems all this 
is to be set aside. Weare to go upon an oppo- 
site policy—to give up the duty on imports and 
tonnage, and rely altogether on excises and direct 
taxes. I defy the ingenuity of man to devise any 
other mode of collecting a revenue than by im- 
posts, excise, or direct tax. If we give up im- 
posts, we have nothing left but internal and direct 
taxes. Cast back-your mind, sir, to the time 
when the present Administration came into office, 
and see what was its policy. To rely wholly on 
impost, to‘abolish internal taxes, not certainly to 
burn our fingers with a land tax; though it may 
not be improper to observe, that a great part of 
the proceeds of the internal and direct taxes was 
brought into the Treasury after the 3d of March, 
1801—that, however, was not our fault. We set 
our faces—for, sir, when I speak of the good old 
times of 18023, &c., I will say we—we set our 
faces against the internal taxes. Why did we so? 
From their oppression on the peopie, and opera- 
tion on the revenue of the States; from the vast 
patronage and number of officers which they gave 
Tise to; because the impost was the cheapest tax 
in collection, least oppressive in its operation, and 
least injurious to the States. Are we now to turn 
Sal ania round, to give upimposts, and go back 
to internal taxes? Tam very far from being an 
enemy to domestic manufactures; but if they do 
not thrive at present, we cannot make them. 
There is something ungrateful in the soil, un- 
genial in the climate—the tree will not grow at 
all if it does not thrive apace under present cir- 
cumstances. | ne 
One thing, sir, I am very free to allow: that, 
do what we will, we never can expect (neither 
do I know that it is desirable) to enjoy as great 
a degree of foreign trade'as we did enjoy at the 
time we took the humor of quarrelling with our 
bread and butter, and going into the system which 
has led to our present condition. As long as we 
carried her manufactures to France, and the Con- 
tinent generally, Great Britain connived at our 
trading there; and why? Because she drew an 
advantage from it. But the moment that France 
said that her products should not be imported in 
your ships, she had no idea of your going on in 
this way. with your one million two hundred thou- 
sind tons of shipping, without producing her 
something, unless she drew a benefit from it. I 
donot think it necessary to say that she acted 
wrongfully and hurtfully—the question is, the 
remedy. If a man knocks you down, you do 
not require ‘to be told that he has broken the 


peace. The question is, how will you get repa- 
ration ? : 

Whilst noticing the observations of my worthy 
colleague and friend, permit me to say that Idif- 
fer from him in two material points. In the first 
place, the explanation given by the Minister of 
Marine of the Berlin decree was not a satisfactory 
one, because the Minister himself declared that 
he had no authority for giving it. My colleague 
seems to think that that put off, a mere evasion 
of the French Government—for it is very easy 
for a minister of foreign affairs to evade an an- 
swer, if you will put up with one from an unau- 
thorized person—was a satisfactory explanation of 
the Berlin decree. It was not; not only, as it 
turned out, that the French Government did not 
so consider it; but that the officer, in giving the 
explanation, declared that it was no explanation ~ 
at all, inasmuch as he had no authority to give it. 
ĮI cannot help thinking that there must have been 
an application to the officer who had authority to 
give one; but as l have seen no such correspond- 
ence, I cannot determine anything on this point. 
Whilst on the subject of our foreign correspond- 
ence, I think it extremely unfortunate that the 
motions which I made in the early part of the 
session for giving publicity to a part of that cor- 
respondence did not prevail—not more for the 
purpose of showing tbe public what we had, than 
what we had not. For example, I believe it is 
generally supposed that the overture made by our 
Government to the Government of France, on the 
subject of the decrees, is contained in that cor- 
respoudence. What does the President say: 


“The instructions to our Ministers, with respect to 
the different belligerents, were necessarily modified with 
reference to their different circumstances, and to the 
condition annexed by law to the Executive power of 
suspension requiring a degree of security to our com- 
merce which would not result from a repeal of the de- 
crees of France. Instead of a pledge, therefore, of a 
suspension of the embargo as to her in case of such 
repeal, it was presumed that a sufficient inducement 
might be found in other considerations, and particu- 
larly in the change produced by a compliance with our 
just-demands by one belligerent, and a refusal by the 
other, in the relations between this other and the Uni- 
ted States.” 


We are then told that the offer was made to 
Great Britain to repeal the embargo, in relation 
to her, in ease she revoked her Orders-in Coun- 
cil. The reasons are assigned why this offer was . 
not made to France; but what offer was made to 
France we know not. And I think it proper to 
state this, because I perceive that there is a gen- 
eral impression abroad that it is contained in the 
private communications made to us. It is not. 
As to offering to France to repeal the embargo as 
to her, if she would revoke her decrees, it would 
have been a strange proceeding, indeed. France 
wanted the embargo; and to take from her what 
she wanted, as an inducement to do what she did 
not like, would be curious, indeed. If we had 
have offered to continue the embargo, it might, 
indeed, have been an inducement to her- I there- 
fore differ from my friend from North Carolina, 
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(Mr. Macon.) I think it wise that the offer was 
notmade. Atthesame time, I should like to know 
what offer was made. 

Mr. Buacxtenee said, if the gentleman would 
turn to pages 20 and 21 of the document he held 
in his hand, he would find the offer.made to France. 

Mr. RanpoLrps.—I believe I have read the 
papers, sir. This, by the way—I am extremely 
obliged to my friend from North Carolina—I re- 
member him at college. He was a very expert 
mathematician, and doubtless is so still. But, 
although I am but a poor scholar, I have a small 
smattering in political algebra, and should have 
no great difficulty in proceeding from known to 
unknown things,if I had the necessary data. With 
the aid of X, Y. or Z. we might perhaps get at it— 
letters, I believe, which generally designate un- 
known guantities. : : 

In another instance I differ from my good friend 
and colleague—in relation to the note accompa- 
nying the treaty negotiated by Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinkney. - That ‘note certainly, sir, made no 
part of the treaty. negotiated by our Ministers with 
the British Commissioners. If the treaty had 
been ratified, that note would have made no part 
of it. But, sir, when we take into view who the 
persons were with whom that treaty was negoti- 
ated—that very (now) minority, in Parliament, 
who are so often quoted in support of our rights, 
and who really appear to have acted towards this 
country in as strong a spirit of conciiiation as any 
Ministry that has ever existed, or probably ever 
will exist in England—I take this note as a sort 
of caveat, in a different point of view from my 
friend from Virginia. I take it rather as a mark 
of good faith than of the contrary ; for, if you make 
a treaty with your adversary, and he points out 
(previous to your ratification of it) circumstances 
under which he must he compelled to violate it 
he acts more like a man of honor than if he bad 
waited till the circumstances occurred, and then 
have broken it, and assigned the very causes for 
so doing which he had in contemplation when 
jt was agreed upon. Is it not better and fairer to 
make such a declaration in the first instance, than 
to keep it back as a mental reservation? Un- 
doubtedly it is. There is.another circumstance, 
applying not to this note, but to that in formal un- 
derstanding respecting impressment, which [ wish 
we had.accepted. Itis this: that treaties, any more 
than embargo laws, have no talismanic powers— 
no magic virtues—which prevent them from being 
violated. And if we cannot trust to the honor of 
a party, we cannot trust, with one jot more of 
wisdom, to their-hand and seal. In society, you 
trust a man of whose honor you are doubtful, under 
his hand aad seal; because, if he depart from his 
engagements, there is a power to compel his per- 
formance. The reason why you take bond ofa 
man in whom you have confidence, is, that he may 
die; but bodies politic never die. But, if there 
could be a man who was immortal,and over whom 
no civil power had control, surely if you vould 
not trust to his honor, you could not to his bond. 


And there is said To be a species of honor among | pose, 
a class of people (with whom, thank God! I have | mere 
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no acquaintance) more binding on them than even 
the laws of God or men. I believe we should bave. 
an equal chance in trusting’ to the-faith of the 
British or any other Government in an informal 
arrangement, as in trusting to any other security 
whatever. These things being premised, sir, let 
me saya little on.the subject of the offer to repeal 
the embargo, and other subjects which preceded 
the proposition. One of the principal objections 
urged by meon the night when the first embargo 
bill passed. was, that bitherto the people had been 
obedient-to the laws—not in the sense of not mak- 
ing insurrection against the laws—TI mean volun- 
tury obedience, from the heart as well as the hand. 
The character of a smuggler was disreputable on 
the exchange and in the coffee-house: this is an 
honorable trait in the character of our merchants. 
I anticipated from the embargo that we should 
put men toa school of smuggling out, and, after 
the embargo was repealed, they would keep their 
hand in by smuggling in; more especially, as, 
after having put them apprentices to the business, 
we have given them an additional premium of 50 
percent. Jest they should not set up for themselves 
in it. We have given them a stock—lent them 
alift. Iwas going to say that I am surprised, but 
Lam not, cannot, be surprised. Nil admirari is 
a maxim which every man conversant in politics 
must sooner or later subscribe to. The demon of 
infatuation—unless indeed I am mad, and perhaps 
Lam; for they say that the difference between a 
madman and other people is, that the madman 
thinks all the rest of the world is mad, and they 
know him to be mad—the demon of infatuation 
must have come over this House, before it could 
consent to pursue its late and (I am sorry to say it) 
its present policy. You want revenue. Let us 
take the thing the regular way. The cart before 
the horse—that is the style of driving now—you 
lay double duties, and. then interdict commerce, 
and that is the way we are to get revenue! A 
rumor has been brought into the House this morn- 
ing that the British Orders in Council are rescind- 
ed,and a treaty made. Under any circumstances 
l should rejoice at this intelligence, but more es- 
pecially onder the present; for, send but a copy 
of the Journal of this session across the Atlantic, 
and you may whistle for a treaty with any nation 
of the earth—even with the Barbary Powers, 
unless you bribe them to it—except you grease the 
fists of their Bashaw well with money. 

Here a member from New York, near Mr. Ran- 
Dorn, said the news was false—that the Union 
had not arrived at New York, as was reported in 
the morning. 

Mr. Ranpoupa.—! am told, sir, that the report 
is unfounded—that the Union has notarrived. The 
Union has not indeed arrived, sir, nor ever will 
arrive, unless we change our measures, and give 
up this system of vibration from point to point— 
this wonderful discovery of partially repealing an 
embargo. But, sir, on the subject of this double- 
duty bill, (as it is called, though improperly,) I 
believe it is only 50 per cent.now; in May, I sup- 
we shall have another 50, Suppose a rich 
hant, such as my friend from Georgia (Mr 
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Troup) spoke of the other day—Mr. Gray, of 
Salem, for instance, to havea seat on this floor; 
who could he vote on sucha bill? . Voting for it, 
when he has millions of dollars worth of foreign 
goods in his warehouses, he must-vote to put into 
his pocket a per centage on those goods equal to 
the tax imposed. . I have no acquaintance with 
that gentleman; I am told (and it costs me noth- 
ing to believe it) that he is a very good man. 
Except he were a very bad man, he could not have 
the face to get up here and put 50,000 or 100,000 
dollars into his own pocket, without rendering to 
` the public one atom of service. One of the great 
and crying grievances of the British nation, though 
they have not advanced at quite as rapid a pace 
as we have begun to do in raising the customs, is, 
that every additional excise on malt, for instance, 
if you please, was so much money at an instant 
put into the hands of the great capitalists who had 
large stocks on hand; thus securing, by an inge- 
nious species of bribery, all the weight of those 
capitalists on the side of the Ministry, at the ex- 
pense of the great consuming body politic; and 
thus, by a strange and wonderful political inven- 
tion, establishing the position (paradoxical, yet 
true) that, in proportion as you raise taxes, you 
acquire the power to raise them. In other oper- 
ations there is friction, or resistance of the atmos- 
‘phere—something to weaken them—but in this 
you embody ali the capitalists at every turn of the 
screw, and acquire new power to increase its force. 
Every revolution of it goes to render the rich 
richer than they were, and the poor: still more 
wretched. This has caused the yeomanry of that 
country, in some districts, almost to disappear. 
Under the operation of such a system, they are 
swallowed up in two classes—the overgrown rich 
andthe miserably poor. The middle class—that 
great staff and stay of the community—falls into 
the one or the other of these descriptions, until it 
wholly disappears in the ruin of the State. In 
our wisdom, do we recollect that there is now a 
supply in this country of some articles—perhaps 
a seven-years’ supply—brought in with a view to 
exportation, and entitled to drawback—of coffee, 
for instance, of sugar, and all those articles which 
-pay a high specific duty? Of India goods and 
dry goods, all of which pay an ad valorem duty, 
there is an immense supply. We lay a tax of 50 
per cent. on the existing duties. One of two things 
must happen: either that the non-intercourse law 
will give us some trade, or that it will destroy all 
trade. If it destroys trade, you give so much 
money- out of the pocket of the consuming public 
to the great capitalists, and that is all the opera- 
tion of it. You give a handsome bonus, as the 
Ministry of Great Britain do on loans to the Bar- 
` ings, or whoever are the favorite bankers of the 
day, but get nothing in return for it, and here it 
ends: But gentlemen say, sir, that we shall have 
this circuitous trade, as I remarked three or four 
years ago; that you will.go to some neutral isl- 
and,;as you did. in. the last war to St. Hustatia, 
and give a joe for a striped blanket. Yes, sir; and 
we'are to do it now—to go to a neutral island, 
and there make sale of your produce—for whose 


profit? Who will get the freight? The nation 
who has the command of the ocean. You will 
sell cheaper and buy dearer. You are there to get 
British manufactures. I have no more doubt of 
it, and that Cognac brandy will still be drank here, 
your embargo and non-intercourse to the contrary 
notwithstanding, than that we breathe the vital 
air; and that we are to get them too at double 
freight, insurance and commissions, and under the 
additional duty of 50 per cent. besides. And do 
you expect that you can compete with those mer- 
chants who have goods here? No,sir. You must 
then wait, sir. ‘This circuitous trade will come 
when the price shall have been such as to enable 
foreign supplies, with the additional duty on them, 
to compete in the market. If I had four or five 
millions of pounds of coffee or sugar, sir, I do not 
know what weight it might have on my vote, but 
I should not think myself a good juror. If nei- 
ther the people nor the Government of the United 
States chose to challenge me, I should except to 
myself; I should say that I was not a good juror, 
and quit my seat.. There are merchants in this 
country—not one or two, but many—who have 


‘from half a million to several millions of foreign 


dutiable articles, which were brought into this 
country in the direct way, paying only the old 
impost; and if you expect that your new import- 


‘ations, forbidden by the letter of the law, under 


double charges and additional duties, will com- 
pete with these supplies, you must. be totally in an 
error: they cannot do it. 

To what point have we got, sir? When Gen- 
eral WasaineTon first set up this Government, 
if I may say so, for if he had never existed I be- 
lieve the Government never would—in what situ- 
tation were the poor old Congress? Instead of 
such palaces as this, paying at the rate of twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year (the amount of our 
contingent expenses) for candle-ends and cheese- 
parings, they had not money to go to market— 
they wereliterally paupers. When General W Asu- 
INGTON came to the Government, the first year’s 
revenue was four millions. Let any gentleman 
compare the revenue of the eight years of Gen- 
eral Wasuineton’s Administration with that of 
the eight years, ending the third of March next, 
The difference is enormous. Whence is this great 
revenue derived ? From duties on imports and 
tonnage. You sanctioned this system; you tore 
down all the system of internal taxation with a 
glorious and strong hand—thank God, I assisted 
in the work, and shall not soon assist to build it 
up again—you kept up the imposts until your 
revenue exceeded sixteen millions of dollars a 
year. This Government began a poor people, 
with a beggarly exchequer; but we have long 
been wallowing in wealth; we have been boast- 
ing of our millions in the Treasury, besides the 
payment of former loans. We have got intoa 
habit of expense—and with nations, as individ- 
uals, custom is second nature. ‘We have become, 
in many branches of our expenditure, profuse and 
extravagant to an alarming degree. Our clerks 
in the departments have higher salaries than Gov- 
ernors or Judges in respectable States—look at 
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this edifice, too, and the money spent on this ill- 
thriven brat, the Territory of Columbia. When 
I see my friend from South Carolina, (Mr. D. R. 
Wiuttams,) an apt illustration presents itself. 
The people of South Carolina and Georgia have, 
for years, become enormously rich from the cul- 
ture of cotton. Suppose a projector were to tell 
them they had better cultivate flax; they would 
say that they had thriven by cotton, and hav- 
ing thereby accumulated many surplus dollars 
which they could not get rid of without going 
every summer to Ballstown Springs, and other 
watering places, they would stick to the culture 
of cotton. This was our situation; and now, it 
seems, we have found, not only that General 
WasHINGTON was wrong in his system, but that 
we who continued it were wrong; that every- 
thing done in the first years of our Administra- 
tion was wrong; for if we were not wrong, it 
would be wrong now to lay internal taxes. -And 
if we become what my friend from Virginia 
wishes to see us, living wholly within ourselves, 
without trade, in the name of God, how is money 
to be raised but by internal taxes? We cannot 
otherwise procure it—we must send a gauger into 
every man’s house. Be it so, but I do not wish 
to see it—I had rather adhere to the old system. 
Yes, sir, we are departing from our first princi- 
pie, which was. to derive revenue from commerce. 
es, sir, we are killing the golden goose like the 
foolish boy in the fable; and, hereafter, like Ven- 
ice, Genoa, and other Republics, which have been 


once rich, great, and powerful, the only vestige of 


our departed splendor may soon only be found in 
such edifices as this—palaces of marble, imperial 
edifices, the astonishment of the world ; but pov- 
erty, misery, and want, inhabiting within them. 
No man, if travellers are to be believed, can avoid 
being struck with the contrast-in the places to 
which I havealluded between their ancient splen- 
dor, the monuments of which are stable as the 
foundations of the earth, and their present wretch- 
ed, impoverished condition. Yes, sir, we shall 
have rags and ruffles—tawdry poverty—shabby 
gentility, of all things on earth the most mean 
and repulsive; a situation which will but illy 
comport with our present luxurious and expen- 
sive habits. 

Bat, sir, it seems that to repeal. this embargo 
wholly would be to descend from our dignity. 
The committee of exterior relations told us as 
much at the beginning of the session. I will thank 
any gentleman, who has it, for a copy of the report. 
The report being handed to him by a member, 
Mr. R. quoted the following passage : 

“There is no other alternative than war with both 
nations, or a continuance of the presentsystem. For 


war with one of the belligerents only would be sub-, 


mission to the edicts and will of the other; anda repeal 
in whole or in part of the embargo must necessarily be 
war or submission. A general repeal, without arming, 
would be submission to both nations. A general repeal 
and arming of our merchant vessels would be war with 
both, and war of the worst kind, suffering the enemies 
to plunder us without retaliation upon them. A par- 
tial repeal—”’ 


10th Con. 2d Sess.—47 


The very proposition, as I understand it, which 
I wish to get rid of. It is not necessary for me 


to read the whole of the committee’s réasoning on 


this subject, more especially as I do not, never 
did, nor ever shall subscribe to it—nullius addic- 
tus jurare in verba—"a partial repeal must, from 
í the situation of Europe, necessarily be actual sub= 
‘ mission to one of the aggressors, and war with 
t the other” It seems that we are neither to have 
war with both-nations nor a continuance of the 
present system; which will bring the Committee 
into a dilemma-~but as to me, (I speak in the sin- 
gular,) my withers are uawrung. Suppose, sir, 
that, instead of this indecisive: state of acting, 
this House had, at the commencement of the 
present session, repealed the embargo, and armed 
in our defence instanter—what would have been 
the consequence? That you must have had at this 
moment, whilst I am speaking, war with both 
nations, or an accommodation with one, and war 
with the other, or an accommodation with’ both 3 
and I believe that the last would have ensued. 
Will gentlemen hint, that arming the merchant- 
men is not a dignified resistance, and that the em- 
bargo, or this wretched thing, is? What is the 
embargo? It compels your own produce to die 
on your hands. It has been said, that our mer- 
chants would go to England and pay tribute. The 
embargo is tribute, and of the most destructive 
sort. Itleaves your own produce to perish—to rot 
—permitting your adversary to throw in her own 
goods to any amount, and saddle you with a debt 
which you will be able to pay no one. Two years’ 
importations are to be met with one year’s crop. 
This is a tribute, sir. Iam against any tribute} 
but if we must pay it, I had rather pay it with a 
full pocket than one nearly empty, A system of 
resistance to the belligerents, by arming and de- 
fending yourself, is paying tribute; but going out 
under this bill to London, and taking a license, is 
not tribute. Going to St. Bartholomew’s, and 
disposing of your produce to British capitalists 
for what you can get, is not paying tribute ; but 
actual fighting is paying tribute. Thatis all right, 
sir; for we ought to have a new nomenclature ; 
everything is left-handed. The political heart is 
in the wrong place, where the mock-doctor placed 
itin the play. This bill, however, is at least as 
much resistance as the embargo, and more so: for 
the embargo runs you in debt, destroys your prod- 
uce, and levies a contribution on you to an amount 
which cannot be calculated. : : 
I shall conclude what I have to say on this sub- 
ject, with remarking, that if we do not repeal the 
embargo, or do something speedily, we are acces- 
sory (innocently, I hope) to one of the vilest spe- 
cies of swindling that ever existed in any country. 
I speak from correct mercantile information, of 
the most respectable kind. Before. the proposi- 
tion was made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. NicnoLas,) to repeal the embargo, the pub- 
lic expectation, though not high, was at a sort of 
regulated standard, tolerably steady, looking for- 
ward toa repealatsome time orother. The motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia—and I beg you, 
sir, to recollect from whom it came, the influ- 
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ence of that gentleman, and his supposed acquaint- 
ance and high credit with the Administration— 
made the prices of commodities start, in a night, 
like mushrooms: sales. were made to a great 
amount; when, on a sudden, as if by the stroke of 
a torpedo, the proceedings of this House are be- 
numbed. The Committee of the Whole, after 
the vote to repeal the embargo, is discharged, a 
recommitment takes place, and what is the result? 
The mercantile barometer not only went down, 
but. did not stop at the point at which it was 
before; it fell even lower than ever. It now is 
fluctuating a little, but is not up to the point at 
which it stood when the motion was originally 
made. Now, suppose a man in the secret, when 
that motion was made, had sold out, perhaps, to 
the amount of halfa million, at an advance of 
from 25 to 334 per cent.; a few days afterwards 
he would be able to buy the sane commodity at 
erhaps a price as much below par as he sold it 
above—making a difference of from 50 to 664 per 
cent. Should such gambling be encouraged ?, The 
` people want to know what way we are going— 
whether North or South, East or West. If they 
could guess, within five points of the political com- 
pass, (and I doubt whether we can within fifteen,) 
they would be satisfied: they will know what they 
have to depend on. For, whether we take off the 
embargo in toto, or partially remove it in law, and 
wholly, in point of fact; or whether we shall go 
to war, or have a non-importation, with double 
_duties on importation to procure a revenue. is not 
more material than that they should know what 
we are going todo. And whatever it is,let us do 
it with all possible expedition. Let us decide; 
for there are now but a very few days tu the end 
of our political life: and, really, with this sort of 
management, | am not without my fears that the 
session will be spun. out without doing anything, 
and the embargo will be wholly kept on till the 
fourth Monday of May. 
Mr. Q. W. CAMPBELL, said he felt himself com- 
pelled very reluctantly to state to the House a few 
of those reasons which would influence him to vote 
for striking out the 12th section of the bill, and 
those dependent upon it. The present temper of 
the Houseaffords, indeed, but little encouragement 
(said Mr. C.) to say a single word on the subject. 
Tt would seem from what has taken place while 
other gentlemen have been up on this subject, as 
if every member of the majority had made up 
his opinion, and felt an indisposition to hear the 
question examined. This however cannot justify 
me in omitting a duty I deem important, I hope 
also I shall find some excuse for the short time 
I may occupy, in the circumstance, that it has 
not been in my power for sometime to attend the 
House, and have not therefore had the benefit of 
the discussion that has taken place on this sub- 
ject.. And. this may be one cause of the great 
surprise I feel at finding the House at this mo- 
ment oceupying a ground so different from that 
they occupied a few weeks ago. It may be if I 
had witnessed the several steps taken in the pro- 


gress to the present stage of the business my as-. 


tonishment might be less, but I do not believe 


rr a: 


‘and character abroad, require the 


my approbation of the present measure would be 
greater. If, in any remarks I may make, my sur- 
prise at and opposition to this measure should be 
expressed in terms that may be thought by some 
either too harsh or too strong, I trust it will be 
ascribed to the proper cause, and not to any de- 
sign to wound the feelings or impeach the mo- 
tives of any gentleman. I deem it however my 
duty to state as explicitly as in my power to my 
constituents and the nation the view I entertain 
of the subject; and as consistency is, in my opin- 
ion, of some importance in every pursuit of life, 
and much more so in legislation than in any 
other, I consider it necessary to endeavor to show 
that my conduct in voting against the proposed 
measure of a partial repeal of the embargo is con~ 
sistent with the course I have heretofore pursued 
and the opinions I have expressed. If I could do 
this without at the same time exposing what ap- 
pears to me inconsistent in the conduct of some 
other members of this House, for whom I enter- 
tain the highest respect, it would give me much 
pleasure; but this may not probably be in my 
power; for really it appears.to me, sir, from the 
observations I have made during the few hours I 
have lately been able to attend the House, that 
something like enchantment had entered these 
walls and thrown its influence over some of the 
members of the House, of which they are sensi- 
ble, but’ the effects of which they do not wish to 
be removed, as if there was something delicious 
in the delusion they would not willingly part 
from. 

The state of my health will not permit me to 
diseuss at length the merits of this measure. I 
shall only be enabled to state some of the more 
prominent reasons that induced me to vote for 
the motion. I have not, as already stated, heard 
all the arguments of gentlemen on this subject. 
I shall not, therefore, attempt to answer those of 
any gentleman in particular, but only present the 
House with the view.I entertain of the subject. 
If, in doing this, I should repeat arguments ad- 
vanced by other gentleméh, as probably will be 
the case, I shall find an excuse in the reasons al- 
ready given. 

I am in favor of the non-intercourse law now 
before you, and always have been, as connected 
with the embargo; believing those combined 
measures would constitute a strong and energetic 
system that would operate most powerfully on 


the interest of your adversaries, and maintain the 
‘rights, the character, and honor, of your own 


country. But I am opposed to a repeal of the 
embargo, either wholly or partially, unless you 
take a measure at least equally strong- in its 
place. This was my opinion since the com- 
mencement of the session, and I had fondly in- 
dulged the hope until very lately it was the opin- 
ion of a large majority of the House. It is my 
opinion that, under existing circumstances, the 
best interests of the nation, as well as its honor 
embargo to be 
continued until the time arrives, at which it will 
be necessary and proper to take, in its place, a 
stronger ground, a more efficient measure of re- 
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sistance, which, in my view, must be war alone. 
I need hardly repeat what I have already stated 
on this floor, that it has always been my opinion, 
the moment you retrace your steps, or abandon 
the ground you have taken by a retrograde mo- 
tion, you sink the character, and_give a vital 
blow to the honor of the nation. You have as- 
sumed a certain stand; if you retreat, you. ac- 
knowledge at least a partial victory gained by 
the enemy, without striking a single stroke, and 
fix a stain on the reputation of your country that 
years of valorous exertions, and the blood of thou- 
sands of your brave citizens, will hardly efface. 
I cannot believe the public sentiment will justify 
such a measure; and in less than six months, the 
members of this House will be convinced they 
have mistaken the present disposition and wishes 
of the American people, if they suppose, as has 
been suggested, they would wish the embargo 
removed without substituting a measure at least 
equally strong in its-place. I have always cón- 
sidered it a slander upon the people to assert they 
wete unwilling to suffer any privations, or meet 
even all the calamities of war, to maintain their 
rights and independence. But, at this time, a 
continuance of the embargo, strengthened by a 
non-intercourse, until the extra session in May, 
would, in my opinion, best promote the real in- 
terests of this country, according to every view 
that can be taken of the subject. I consider the 
present the most critical moment that has occur- 
red for a long time; and the chances for a gene- 
ral peace in Europe greater than at any period 
since the commencement of the war. It is also 
the most likely to produce an accommodation 
between this country and the belligerent Powers. 
If the subject were pursued, these points could be 
established beyond a reasonable doubt. It can- 
not be denied that Great Britain feels your em- 
bargo at this time much more severely than at 
any former period—that its pressure is increased 
at.this moment almost a thousand fold. She is 
shut out from the Continent, whence she can re- 
ceive no supplies, and where she cannot find a 
market for her manufactures. For fourteen 
months she has been substantially deprived of 
supplies from this country, whatever may be said 
respecting the evasion of the embargo. Every 
circumstance conspires to make it her interest as 
well as her duty to adjust her differences with 
your Government. Your own people have en- 
dured the pressure of the measure during the 
same time, and have suffered almost all the diffi- 
culties they would have to bear until a fair and 
full experiment of the measure was made. For 
I am and always have been of opinion, if you 
persevered in the embargo system until the next 
session of Congress in May, it would not be for 
the interest, or consistent with the honor of the 
nation longer to continue it, During that ses- 
sion an honorable peace, securing our rights, or 
actual war, must probably result from the present 
state of things. You have but two or three 
months longer to persevere in your measure to 
make the experiment complete. By that time 
the result of the war with Spain must be known— 


the final result of the negotiations between the 
great belligerents will also be ascertained. Those 
Powers will have taken their ground; if they do 
not withdraw their destructive edicts before that 
time, I would say, (what the whole nation would 
I presume support,) “it is in vain to wait longer 
relying on those: measures ;” I would risk all the 
calamities of war, rather than longer submit to 
foreign aggressions. But -to repeal the embargo 
at this time, is to expose to all the hazard of cap- 
ture the property that: has-been saved by it for 
fourteen. months, and for the preservation of 
which it was laid and borne by your people dur- 
ing that time; and which will in all probability 
be swept from the ocean by the cruisers of the 
belligerents. $ 

If those Powers would have taken your vessels 
when the embargo was laid, what is there to pre- 
vent them from taking them now? I have heard 
of no change in their measures, or in their dispo- 
sition towards us; no such thing is pretended. I 
know of no protection we can now afford our 
commerce that we could not then have given. If 
it is proper the embargo should now be only par- 
tial, it certainly ought to have been so laid origi- 
nally. The reverse of this must also be true; 
which is the proposition intended to be estab- 
lished ; that if sound policy required the embargo 
originally to be general, which seems to be ac- 
knowledged by all those who voted for it, it ought 
still to continue so; and, as no change of circum- 
stances bas taken place, there is nothing to justify 
a change of measures. I am not for war at this 
time, or at any time, if it could be avoided ; but I 
would, at this moment, vote for war against one 
or both of those Powers, rather than for a partial 
or total repeal of the embargo, or any measure 
whatever, that would degrade the nation. Tam 
opposéd to a partial repeal of the embargo, the 
question now before the House, because it is, in 
the first place, surrendering the ground. you have 
taken. Tt, also, in my opinion, amounts substan- 
tially to submission to both Powers; and, in fact 
and practice, is submission to one—Great Britain. 
The ground on which you resisted those Powers, 
was, that as they had cut off your trade from 
Europe, vou would cut off their supplies: from 
America. There was no other ground on which 
the measure would be supposed to operate coer- 
civély. By the proposed partial repeal of the 
embargo, you furnish Great Britain with all the 
supplies she may want from you, at her own 
price, as there will be little or no competition In 
the’ market; and, in. addition, you deprive your 
own merchants of the benefit of carrying your 
produce the greater part of the voyage, and throw 
it into the hands of those of Great Britain. You 
say to your own citizens, you shall not carry your 
produce directly to Great Britain, but you may 
go to Bartholomews, or to Lisbon, unless it be in 
the possession of France, which however is very 
probable, or to Gottenberg, if not in a similar sit- 
uation,and there deposit your produce, to remain 
unsold, as there will be no other demand for it 
until Great Britain shall receive it at her own 
prices. She will only have to wait until the 
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market is glutted, which will be the case in a few 
weeks, to get it at a price less than first cost. I 
must ask of the House to be indulged in reading, 
in support of this statement, part of a report made 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, to this 
House, sometime ago, which contains my senti- 
ments, and which I wish to be considered as part 
of my reasoning on this subject. It begins on the 
twelfth page of the report: ` 

“A partial repeal must, from the situation of Eu- 
rope, necessarily be actual submission to one of the 
aggressors, and war with the other. The last position 
is the only one on which there can be any doubt; and 
it will be most satisfactorily demonstrated by selecting, 
among the several modifications which might be sug- 
gested, that which may on first view appear the least 
exceptionable ; a proposition to repeal the embargo, so 
far as relates to those Powers which have not passed, 
‘or do not execute, any decrees injurious to the neutral 
rights of the United States. 

“Tt is said that the adoption of that proposition 
would restore our commerce with the native Powers of 
Asia and Africa, and with Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
and Russia. Let this be taken for granted, although 
the precise line of conduct now pursued by most of 
those nations in relation to the United States, is not 
correctly ascertained. So far‘as relates to any advan- 
tages which would result from that measure, if con- 
fined to its ostensible object, it will be sufficient to 

_ observe that the exports of articles of the domestic pro- 
duce.of the United States, during the year ending the 
30th September, 1807, amounted to $48,700,000, and 
that the portion exported to the countries above enu- 
merated, falls short of seven millions; an amount too 
inconsiderable when compared with the bulk of our 
exports to deserve attention, even if a question affect- 
ing the independence of the nation was to be decided 
by considerations of immediate profit. 

“But the true effect of the proposition would be to 
open an indirect trade with Great Britain, which 
through St. Bartholomew’s and Havana, Lisbon, Ca- 
diz, or Gottenburg, would receive, at prices reduced by 
gutted markets, and for want of competition, all the 
provisions, naval stores, raw materials for her manu- 
factures, and other articles which she may want. Whe- 
ther she would be satisfied with that favorable state of 
things, or whether, considering that boon as a pledge 
of unqualified submission, she would, according to the 
tenor of her orders, interrupt our scanty commerce 
with Russia, and, occasionally, under some new pre- 
text, capture rather than purchase the cargoes intended 
for her own use, is cqually uncertain and unimportant. 
Nor can it be doubted that a measure which would 
supply exclusively one of the belligerents, would be 
war with the other. Considered merely as a question 
of profit, it would be much more eligible at once to 
raise the embargo in relation to Great Britain, as we 
would then, at least, have the advantage of a direct 
market with the consumer. But the proposition can 
only be defended on the ground that France is the 
only aggressor, and that, having no just reason to com- 
plain of England, it is our duty to submit to her orders. 
On that inadmissible supposition, it would not only be 
more candid, but also a more dignified as well as more 
advantageous course, openly to join England, and to 
make war against France. The object would be clear- 
ly understood, an ally would be obtained, and the 
means of submission might be better palliated.” 


- These were sentiments presented to the House 


about three months ago,as having been agreed to 
by all the members of the committee who report 
them except two, and considered ina great degree 
as the prevalent opinion of a great majority of 
the House. How the gentlemen have found it 
convenient since to change their opinions, espe- 
cially those who agreed to that report, is not for 
metosay. What circumstances have since taken 
place to justify a change, are wholly unknown to 
me. Butas I cannot reconcile it to myself to 
change my opinion without some reason for tt, 
and believing what was then for the interest of 
my country is still so, I must entertain the same 
opinions now I did then; and cannot justify my- 
self to the nation in shifting my ground, when 
no change of circumstances has taken place to 
authorize it, and saying that what was then con- 
sidered dishonorable, is now become honorable 
and proper. You will observe, sir, that when the 
report of the Committee of Foreign Relations, 
together with the resolution accompanying the 
same, were presented, in which it was stated that 
there was no alternative but a continuance and 
enforcement of the present suspension of com- 
merce, meaning the embargo, to be aided bya 
non-intercourse or war, it never entered the head 
of any man as far as is known that the non-inter- 
course was to be considered a substitute for the 
embargo. And, with all due deference to the 
opinions of gentlemen, I can see as much reason 
in asserting that night is a substitute for day, as 
that a non-intercourse or non-importation, as‘ pro- 
posed, is a substitute for the embargo. I have 
another reason - which operates with me to vote 
against a partial repeal of the embargo. The 
present state of things renders it more than prob- 
able, that we shall soon have to enter the lists of 
war with one or both of the belligerent Powers. 
Your great and powerful enemy, Great Britain, 
has now within your territory property to the 
value of about twenty millions sterling.” By this 
very measure you open a door to her to get home 
all her property, and in those very articles, too, 
which she most wants for her manufactures, and 
for supplies of provisions. In case, therefore, you 
go to war, you, by this means, deprive yourself of 
the strongest hold you could have upon your en- 
emy. Yes, sir, you do this at the very point of 
time when that Power which has, for years, been 
committing every species of depredation on you, 
is evidently on the tenterhook of suffering, and 
probably, on the point of relinquishing, as neces- 
sary to her own interest, that unjust system which 
you have long been contesting. At this impor- 
tant moment you step forward, and, instead of 
holding out till the result is known, you throw 
into her lap all she can require ; you give her your 
trade and surrender your neutral rights and ehar- 
acter. This will most indubitably be the result 
of this measure, and I might defy its friends to 
show that it would produce any other. At the 
very time when your own people are rallying 
round the standard of their Government; when 
they are about to shake off that timidity, that 
alarm, that restless disposition which the first 
pressure occasioned by the suspension of com- 
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merce naturally produced; when they are, in al- 
most every quarter of the Union, declaring their 
determination, and solemnly pledging themselves 
to support your measures, to maintain the em- 
bargo or go to war, if necessary; to do anything 
but submit—at that very moment, instead of being 
invited by a similar patriotic enthusiasm to throw 
yourselves in front, and to lead them on to the 

onorable contest, you abandon the ground you 
have already occupied, you check their generous 
enthusiasm, and leave them the mortification of 
seeing their country disgraced, and their best 
interests sacrificed by a timid, temporizing policy, 
that must, if persevered in, ruin the nation. The 
people already feel the reproach your measure 
will draw down upon them from foreign nations, 
they tell you, in the strongest terms, that you 
have deserted your former ground, which they 
were ready and willing to support; and they will, 
sir, shortly tell; you so, in a tone that will make 
many of the advocates of this famous non-de-~ 
script measure tremble in their political seats. 
Sir, I once before stated on this floor, when I had 
no idea that I should ever have to oppose a meas- 
ure of this kind, supported by those who appear 
now to be its friends, that such would be the very 
measure your bitterest enemy, Great Britain, 
would wish you to adopt; that, if she had an agent 
on this floor, she could not present to this House 
a measure better calculated to answer her pur- 
poses, and to carry into effect her Orders in Coun- 
cil. Iam still of the same opinion, for her navy 
will prevent, in a great degree, all trade to France, 
and thus throw into her hands all your produce, 
all the supplies she wants, through the medium of 
depots, more advantageous to her and more ruin- 
ous to you than if she had a direct trade with you. 
I cannot, sir, change my opinion of the measure 
demanded by the true interest of this country.on 
account of the yell of insurrection, rebellion, or 
severance of the States, however loudly vocifer- 
ated in certain quarters of the Union. I cannot, 
on this account, see our relations with foreign 
Powers in a different point of view from that 
which they before presented to me; they still ap- 
pear to me the same. ` 

There is another reason which powerfully ope- 
rates with me to oppose this part of the bill, and 
one which I conceive to be of much importance, 
though not equal to that which I have stated. It 
‘is this: that though you relieve your enemy, you 
do not furnish any substantial relief to your own 
people. No, sir; I am convinced that, in less 
than three months from this day, should this 
measure succeed, produce will sink below the 
price which it now bears, or has borne. for the 
last year. There are but few places to which you 
can go, and those will naturally become glutted 
for want of competition; and, in a short time, the 
prices will not pay the original cost. It will, 
therefore, afford no substantial relief. The relief, 
too; which it may afford will be partial, confined 
to certain portions of the Union, and not equally 
beneficial to the whole. Tobacco will find no 
market; cotton a temporary market only—for, 
although Great Britain will receive it, yet, as we 


than a year, a severe pressure on the people, for 
the express purpose of preserving your trade from 
precisely such a fate as I think it will share. You 


have more on hand than she will immediately 
want, or can make use of, and as we cannot. go 
to France.and our trade to the Continent will 
undoubtedly. be interrupted by Great Britain, she 
has nothing to do but wait a few days, weeks, or 
months, and buy it at her own price. . 

Another ground has some weight‘on my mind, 
and I conceive ought to have some weight with 
every member of this House. 1 do believe this: 
measure, unless considered by Great Britain as a 
favor to her, unless she believes you have at last 
seen the propriety of taking part with her in the 
contest against France, will produce war, and 
that of the most disastrous kind, upon your own 
commerce. So soon as your immense commer- 
cial property is again afloat on the ocean, your 
enemies, who have told you from time to’time 
that your measures were of a hostile nature, will 
find it convenient to consider the course you are 
now to take as sufficient cause of war, and will, 
under this or some other pretext, sweep your 
property from the ocean, and this you cannot pre- 
vent; you have not the means of protecting your 
commerce, and what is still more provoking, this 
will take place after you have imposed, for more 


have heretofore saved your property and seamen 
by the embargo. This is not denied by any hu- 
man being of common sense and candor. I con- 
ceive you are now about to throw at the mercy 
of Great Britain your whole commerce and sea- 
men that have been so long preserved from-her 
grasp. This appears a strong reason against re- 
scinding the embargo, more: especially as it. will 
afford your own people no substantial relief, 
who must still sustain the presspre of low prices 
and markets for their produce. 

‘There is another reason that operates conclu- 
sively with me to oppose the repeal of the em- 
bargo: there is no adequate substitute proposed 
in its place. You are told indeed by some gen- 
tlemen that the non-intercourse is a complete 
substitute for it, and a more efficient measure. I 


could hardly believe, if I had not heard the as- 


sertion made, that any man who had reflected on 
the subject would hazard such an opinion. ‘The 
nvn-intercourse, or rather non-importation, -de- 
prives your enemies only of a market for their 
manufactures. .It cannot, therefore, produce any 
immediate effect. Great Britain sends you her 
goods in semi-annual exportations; she could not 
of course feel its effects sensibly in-less than six 
months or a year. On the other hand, the em- 
bargo deprives her of supplies—of the provisions 
necessary for the support of her people, and the 
raw materials necessary for her manufactures. 
The loss of these she would certainly feel much 
more sensibly than the want of a market for her 
goods. Besides, the embargo has been pressing 
severely upon her more than a year,'and its ef- 
fects are at this time most seriously felt through 
all her dominions. To say, therefore, that the 
non-importation is a complete substitute for, or 
isas strong a measure as the embargo, appears 
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to me as absurd as to assert that midnight dark- 
ness is as bright as the noonday sun. There is 
one other circumstance which would seem to 
put this pointbeyond all doubt. The embargo 
is to be repealed on the 4th of March, the non- 
intercourse or ‘non-importation is not to take ef- 
fect until the 20th of May, of course there is a 
chasm between. the termination of the one and 
the commencement of the other of more than 
two months; during this time it will not be pre- 
tended there is any substitute whatever for the 
embargo, unless gentlemen can fancy the shade 
of the. non-intercourse will anticipate its real ex- 
istence and fill up the chasm. During this period, 
then, there is neither embargo nor non-inter- 
course, nor even the pretext of a substitute of 
any kind; it is a void to be filled up with the 
offering of humble submission and national deg- 
redation. Again: it appears to be a very gene- 
ral-opinion that during the next session, if jus- 
tice be not done us by the belligerents, war must 
be the result; that it would not comport with the 
interest, the honor, or independence of the nation 
longer to endure aggressions. The non-inter- 
course expires at the end of the session; its du- 


ration cannot, as now limited, exceed a few. 


weeks; its life and death might be announced 
almost by the same toll. With what pretext, 
then, gentlemen can consider it a substitute for 
the embargo, or calculate on its coercive opera- 
tions, is difficult to conceive. 

` There is another ground of objection to this 
measure which has been noticed by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. D. R. WiL- 
-LIAMS,) and urged with considerable force, which 
is this: That putting the non-intercourse in place 
of the embargo, relieves one part of the Union, 
and imposes thg pressure upon the other part. 
The embargo operates equally in a great degree 
on: the different parts of the Union. The non- 
intercourse would ‘press most severely on the 
Southern and Western States, who depend chief- 
ly-on the immediate exchange of their produc- 
tions for foreign goods, and would throw almost 
the whole commerce of the nation into the hands 
of the Eastern States, without competition, and 
also add a premium on their manufactures at the 
expense of the agricultural interest to the South 
and West. Foreign goods being excluded, the 


manufacturing States would furnish the rest of 


the Union with their manufactured goods at their 
own prices. Hence the non-intercourse would 
operate partially against the Southern and West- 
ern, and completely in favor of the Eastern 
States, and hence the most cogent reasons I have 
yet discovered why the Eastern gentlemen are 
almost to a man in favor of it. 1 shall always 
.feel.disposed to support measures that operate as 
equally as possible on the different parts of the 
Union, but shall deem it my duty to oppose such 
as operate partially; and shall feel it more par- 
‘ticularly my duty to resist such when their ef- 
fects are.against the interest of those I have the 
‘honor to represent. I had supposed. a correct 
view of the effects of this measure would have 


"Southern and Western States to vote against it. 
I will briefly notice here a proposition as con- 
nected with this subject, which has been fre- 
quently mentioned in discussion, as well as in 


private, as a substitute for the embargo, which is, 
to authorize your merchant vessels to arm for de- 


fence against the belligerent Powers. This ap- 


to me a novel, weak, and undignified meas- 
ure. It would afford no substantial protection to 
your commerce, might irritate, but could not sen- 
sibly injure your enemies, and being unknown to 
the law of nations in the shape proposed to be 
adopted,.would at least have the appearance, if 
no more, of injustice. It is believed to be unpre- 
cedented in the annals of nations to authorize 
merchant vessels to arm for defence against the 
public ships of civilized Powers in whose Gov- 
ernments there is ground to place confidence. 
You arm against pirates as you do against rob- 
bers, because you have no confidence in their 
justice, or regard for the common rights of soci- 
ety, and feel no security even in their promised 
friendship. 

When, therefore, you authorize your merchant 
vessels to arm against Great Britain and France, 
you announce to the world that they are in your 
estimation pirates, worse than the Barbary Pow- 
ers; you treat them as such, and ROD ass want 
of confidence in their Governments, laws, and 
treaties; in fact it would amount to a declara- 
tion that you would have no treaties with them. 
How those Powers would act on such an occa- 
sion I shall not pretend to say. i 

If your merchant vessels were merely permit- 
ted to arm without any express authority from 
Government, they would be considered as pirates, 
and treated as such by every Power with whose 
cruisers they came in collision. If on the other 
band you give them express authority to arm, 
they carry your flag; they are under your pro- 
tection, and you will be responsible for their con- 
duct; you will have to account for their acts, 
and they will undoubtedly involve you in war. 
These reasons appeared to me to be so conclusive 
against adopting this measure, that it was mat- 
ter of some surprise to hear it so often noticed 
with approbation in private conversations, as well 
as on this floor. 

It has been said in support of the proposition, 
that on a former occasion in this Government 
you passed a law authorizing merchant vessels to 
arm against France. I shall not at this time in- 
vestigate this subject at any considerable length, 
but will only refer the House to the laws passed 
at that time respecting it; and gentlemen will 
see that so far from arming our merchant vessels 
alone for the protection of commerce, it was a 
regular system of war commenced and carried 
into effect by several laws, all passed ina few 
days. The system of arming our merchant ves- 
sels alone was never calculated on as a separate 
measure, and could not have been intended to be 
earried into practice, without authorized war, and 
reference to the laws themselves will prove this. 
The first law passed at that. time on the subject 


pears 


been conclusive with every member from the | bears date the 28th of May, 1798; it authorized 
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the. President of the United States “ to instruct 
‘and direct the commanders of the armed vessels 
© belonging to the United States to seize, take, and 
t bring intoany port of the United States, to be pro- 
© ceeded against according to the laws of nations, 
‘ apy such armed vessel which shall have com- 
© mitted, or which shall be found hovering on the 


` á éoast of the. United States, for the purpose of 


‘ committing depredations on the vessels belong- 
‘ ing to citizens thereof ; and also to retake any 
‘ship or vessel of any citizen or citizens of the 
‘United States, which may have been captured 
‘by any such armed vessels.” The next law 
which passed on the 20th of June, 1798, is the law 
alluded to, authorizing merchant vessels.to “op- 
“pose and defend against any search, restraint, or 
“seizure, which shall be attempted upon such ves- 
i sel or upon any other vessel owned as aforesaid. 
‘ by the commander or crew of any armed vessel 
‘sailing under French colors, or acting, or pre- 
tending to act; by or under the authority of the 
4 French Republic; and to repel by force any as- 
©sault or hostility which shall be made or com- 
‘yaitted on the part of such French or pretended 

4 French vessel pursuing such attempt, and may 
t subdue and capture the same; and may also re- 
‘take any vessel owned as aforesaid, which may 
‘have been captured,” &c. 

What was the result of this law? Before your 
merchant vessels could arm and be prepared for 
sea, before this measure, so extraordinary in itself, 
if, considered separately, could be carried into ef- 
fect, or practised upon, on the 9th of July follow- 
ing, only fourteen days after its adoption, a law 
was passed, evidently a part of the same system 
and most probably before the Legislature at the 
same time, authorizing the President of the Uni- 
ted States toinstruct the commanders.of the pub- 
Jic armed vessels of the United States to subdue, 
‘seize, and. take armed. French vessels, &c., where- 
“ever found, &c. and also to grant to the owners of 

private armed ships and vessels of the United 
States who shall make application therefor, special 
mmissions, &c., authorizing them to subdue, 
seize, and capture, armed French vessels, &., in 
the same manner as the public armed vessels of 
‘the United States may beby law, &c. This was 
` ini substance and effect issuing letters of marque 
and reprisal. ., 
 [Mr. Ranpourn asked leave to explain—Mr. 
CamppeLt gave way. Mr. RANDOLPH: As the 
gentleman who has just given way to me was 
- not in the House at the time. that some observa- 
tions were made by myself on this subject, I could 
~ not suppose that he had alluded to them. They 
were made in reply to my friend from South Car- 
olina (Mr. D. R. Wittiams.) Unquestionably 
the gentleman is totally mistaken in the view 
which he has taken of the proposition, if he refers 
to that made by myself for arming our merchant- 
men.. And certainly it is not matter of surprise 
that he should be so mistaken, as he is mistaken 
‘as to the operation of this bill. He says the non- 
‘intercourse will not take place till next Summer, 
though the fact is directly the reverse ; and he is 
“equally: mistaken as to the operation of that law, 


which he says granted letters of marque and re- 
prisal, which authorized the capture of armed 
vessels only, and not of unarmed vessels. [have 
nothing more to say at this time] 9 

Mr. CamPBELL said, he really did not perceive 
the necessity. there was for the gentlemen to'say 
anything on the present occasion ; for he did-not 
hear the observations he had made on this subject 
when formerly before the House; and did not 
allude to him at all. In regard to mistakes, said 
Mr. C., I presume the gentlemen attends more 
to those of others, than to his own. The time 
proposed for the non-intercourse to commerce, is 
stated in the bill, which is on every man’s table; 
and isthe 20th of May. There could therefore 
be no mistake on this point., Idid not even know 
the gentlemen had. made such proposition as he 
states in regard to permitting merchant vessels to 
arm, and I could scarely believe any one would 
seriously risk his reputation in making.such. I 
merely noticed the proposition as it has been fre- 
quently mentioned in discussion and in conversa- 
tion. The laws which I quoted are precisely as 
I have stated them; there was no mistake what- 
ever made in regard to them, and the gentleman 
can point out none. And in order to show the 
House that in this respect the gentleman himself 
must have been mistaken, I will turn to the laws 
and read those parts to which I before alluded. 

(Here Mr. Eue read the laws before 
quoted]. 

The House must now perceive those laws were 
correctly stated. They authorized the capture 
of all armed French vessels, by the public. and 
private armed vessels of the United States. With 
regard to the practical construction given to the 
terms “letters of marque and reprisal,” very little 
will be found on the subject in the writings of 
the best jurists, with which we. are acquainted. 
The meaning of the terms themselves would en- 
able us to form a pretty correct idea of the author- 
ity they would give—and the authority to capture 
armed vessels is as much within their meaning, 
and has I presume been always -so considered 
until this time, as the authority to capture. un- 
armed vessels. Letters of marque and. reprisal 
might include the authority to capture either 
vessels of the one or both descriptions. The au- 
thority however given by the law in question was 
tocaptureall French armed vessels, public as well 
as private, and clearly proves the position I have 
taken, that the object was open war with France; 
that there was no intention of relying on arming 
your merchant vessels for the defence of com- 
merce, without war; that when Government au- 
thorized their merchant vessels to arm for defence, 
they did it asa part ofa system of open war, 
which was then: in a state of preparation, and 
immediately afterwards carried into effect. In 
this they acted consistently with the practice here- 
tofore of civilized nations. And it is believed no 
instance can be adduced of one civilized nation’s 
authorizing her merchant vessels to arm for de- 
fence against the public vessels of another civil- 
ized nation, with whom the former was at the 
time on terms of peace. 
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It was not my intention, sir, to have. detained 
‘the House so long. ‘To their indulgence I owe 
an acknowledgment. J will close the remarks 
I have to make, by briefly repeating—that believ- 
ing, as I do, that the proposed partial repeal of 
the embargo will be abandoning the ground of 
resistance to foreign aggressions we have taken, 
will degrade the honor and character of the na- 
tion—will not afford any substantial relief to your 
own péople; that you adopt no real substitute in 
its place—that it will favor the views of your 
‘enemies at home and abroad, whilst it will disap- 
‘point and damp the spirits of your best friends, 
and incur the disapprobation of a great majority 
of the American people; and also in addition to 
all this it will most probably produce a war of 
depredation in which ycur commerce will become 
an easy and sure prey to your enemies ; believing 
all this lam decidedly opposed to it, and shall 
vote in favor of the motion to strike out the section. 
Should this motion not prevail, as will proba- 
bly be the case, I will not at present declare what 
my vote may be on the final passage of the bill. 
It sometimes becomes necessary to make a choice, 
though it will be a very reluctant duty, between 
evils;. we are compelled to take the less in order 
‘to avoid the greater. This may probably be such 
à case. ; z , 

‘Mr. Macon'said that there was not a clearer 
propesiion under.the sun, than that the embargo 

ad been and was still the shield of our safety. 
In the early part of the session he had stated his 
impression that there were but three alternatives, 
to go to war, continue the embargo, or to submit. 
He was still of the same opinion, and thought it 
demonstrable that every proposition made, which 
had for its object the removal of the embargo, 
was either war or submission. 

Take off the embargo, said he, in any way you 
please, if the orders and decrees remain in force, 
and where can yougo? Only into trouble. The 
embargo did and does prevént Great Britain from 
getting your property under the Orders in Coun- 
cil. The merchants of this country, when orders 
were issued by Great Britain, which did not go, 
half so far as at present, forced upon you the pro- 
hibitory law. I did not wish it. I thought the 
measure was unwise. At that time the Chesa- 
peake had not been attacked. Those decrees had 
not been issued, which now make me wish to 
continue the embargo for a longer time. I would 
try it till September. I have stated before to the 
House, that if we went into the war we should 
be thrown on the side of France—I hope not 
into her arms, for I want no entangling alliances, 
nor treaties, more than we are compelled to make. 
Suppose you repeal the embargo, and in order to 
go to France, first go to England and pay her what 
duty-she chooses to exact. Would not that be 
submission? Suppose you refuse to trade with 

-France in consequence of the Orders in Council— 
would not that be submission? Both these cases 
would to my mind be submission; and that all 

‘the evils imputed to the embargo are charge- 
able to the decreés and orders, I believe, as I do 
that this measure has saved you from their nefa- 


rious doings. Let your merchants out, and, no 
matter where they go, the whole system is at an 
end. The merchants will trade to England. Let 
it be recollected that Mr. Erskine, in one of his 
letters to Mr. Madison, stated that the object of 
the duty on cotton was to prevent the manufac- 
tures of France from rivalling the manufactures 
of Great Britain. Do you expect then, that Great 
Britain will let the cotton go free? No, sir. 
How is it with another article—tobacco? I talk 
about these articles, sir, because they are the pro- 
duct of my constituents, by the culture of which 
they live. Of this article Great Britain consumes 
about one-seventh of our whole export; France 
two-fifths. Upon this two-fifths of our whole ex- 
port, a tax of three dollars per hundred weight is 
imposed, almost equal to its whole current value 
in this country. Sir, I was opposed to the 50 per 
cent. additional daty bill; but when that duty on 
imports is compared with the duty which Great 
Britain lays on our exports, which we have not 
the power to tax at all, the duty sinks to nothing. 
We are contending for our existence as a nation. 
It has been said,a thousand times said, in this 
House, that tribute ought to be put out of the 
question. Sir, suppose this tax had been laid on 
the tonnage of our vessels, instead of the product 
of the soil, should we have been told not to repeat 
the word tribute so often? You might as well 
ask the people of this country to rescind the Dec- 
laration of Independence, as to ask them to per- 
mit their property to be taxed as a foreign Gov- 
ernment pleases. Whenever gentlemen talk about 
taxes, and can coolly see a foreign nation tax this 
community more than the General and State 
Governments united, I scarcely know how to ex- 
press my wonder at their apathy. The taxes laid 
by Great Britain on the soil amount to more than 
the taxes laid in this nation by corporations, 
towns, State and General Governments, all put 
together. 

If your merchants go out under this bill, in my 
opinion they will evade it in the way in which 
Great Britain has evaded the French law; and 
there is no way to keep out of war, and at the 
same time avoid paying tribute, if the embargo 
be thus repealed. I had rather have British cus- 
tom-house officers here at once, and be done with 
it. Reverse this thing fora moment. Suppose 
that the United States and Spain were at war, 
and the United States were to say that Great 
Britain should carry nothing to or from the 
Spanish colonies without coming here and pay- 
ing an enormous tax on it—we should be thought 
mad. But this is just a parallel case with our 
present situation. You are compelled to carry all 
your produce to Great Britain; and, if you do 
not there sell it, to purchase a license to export Ite 
Nothing can be more true than what has been 
several times said, that if.we go to war with 
France, we need not pay any tribute. But, sir, 
were we to go to war with France, thus to avoid 
that duty, it would be the basest submission, and 
you had better go and pay it at once. 

A thousand contradictory things have been 
conjured-up in the course of this debate. At one 
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time you are told that Great Britain does not 
At another moment, in 
the fertility of gentlemen’s imaginations, cotton 
and tobacco spring up there, like mushroons, in | 
If you then talk about taking it, you 
Let foreign 
nations respect our rights and we will not con- 
If we yield now, they 


value Canada or you. 
a night. 
are told that you will catch a tartar. 


cern ourselves with them. 
will trample us to death. 


Upon this’subject, too, it is said by some se 
this be proper, why are the same gentlemen the 
most strenuous supporters of a navy? If com- 
merce is to protect itself, what is a navy to.be 
sent out for? The commercial part of the nation 
ought to consider itself as linked with every other 
If commercial men have grown rich from 
the product of the soil and the labor of the agri- 


tlemen, “let commerce take care of itself.” 


part. 


culturist, is it fair and honorable for these men to 
want to destroy. that which has given them 
wealth—I-mean the agriculture of the country ? 
Surely not; but it unfortunately happens that it 
is nevertheless true that the heaviest of these for- 
eign taxes are imposed upon that part of the na- 
tion which the gentleman from Connecticut told 


us the other day has not the greatest portion of 


physical force. The amount of trade or com- 
merce. carried on would be the same, tax or no 
tax, but the price of the produce of the country 
would be less, and especially that part of it which 
can be carried but to one market. 

I agree with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Quincy) in many points which he 


took the other day—that we should not fight 


Great Britain because she takes her own seamen 
from. our ships. 
and let.ours alone I should be content. Notwith- 
standing. all the distress under which gentlemen 
. appear:to labor on the subject of a treaty, I have 
no doubt that if we were to spend less upon trea- 
ties, and regulate our commercial affairs more by 
law; we should find it to our advantage. With 
whom should we treat? With France and Great 
Britain, the two most powerful nations in the 
world, who pay no respect to treaties longer than 
it suits their own convenience? I would restrict 
them by navigation laws as they restrict us. 
That is a sort of system which you can continue, 
sir., Without saying that our exports are of more 
value tö them than theirs are to us, admit that 
they are but equally valuable, and we may retort 
their-own doings upon them. 
Much has been said about the amendatory em- 
‘bargo law. I have no fear but it will be enforced. 
it is not to be expected that you will not find 
smugglers under that as under every other law. 
I do not believe a word about any State’s under- 
taking to set the law at defiance. Ihave nosuch 
expectation; and I go upon the idea that what- 
ever is for the good of the whole all will obey. 
Make an experiment under the law. Recollect 
a case in what are called the hard times, sir, when 
a great portion of the nation thought the sedition 
law unconstitutional. The judges decided to the 
contrary, and the law was enforced. And, talk- 
jug of hard times, there are several in this House 


‘tion) adopted by the President. 


If she would take only her own 


who can better tell what they were than myself, 
yet I saw enough of them, and felt a little, too, 
though not as highly honored as some others, 
who- were thrown into jail under the law. The 
highest honor decreed to me was to have the 
rogues’ march played under my windows. Now 
T have heard of no personal injury or insult to 
any members of Congress in the present “hard 
times.” To the hardship of former times many 
worthy characters, and the records of those days, 
will bear testimony. 

I will here state a.fact which did not occur to 
me till I saw it in another place, in one of the 
most luminous speeches I ever heard or read. 
When the attack on the Chesapeake was made, 
every one applauded the measure (the proclama- 
I ċame to this 
place, sir, at the subsequent session a little:too 
full of a vindictive spirit, and.others perhaps par- 
took.of the same feeling. This feeling continued 
for some time; and the first word I heard in re~ 
probation of the proclamation was after the Brit- 
ish Envoy had been here some time. I speak of 
a fact which is unquestionable. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, in the 
conclusion of his speech, uttered an expression, 
in which I hope he was mistaken, viz., that “his 
arguments or impressions might be attributed by 
some to foreign influence.” I hope he is mis- 
taken. Nothing can be so grating to an Ameri- 
can as to suppose that his arguments may be at- 
tributed to that source. I speak of it from a de- 
gree of experience; for in the “hard times” it 
has been attached to me. There is no man to 
whom foreign partialities have been imputed, 
that cannot feel the impression the charge makes 
upon a mind purely American. Every one re- 
collects the time when opposition to every mea- 
sure of the Administration was attributed to 
French influence. - Though I have felt it, !never 
believed that those amongst whom I was born and 
raised would give credit to the charge. 

It has been said, and great pains have been 
taken to establish the fact, that the embargo bears 
harder upon the Eastern than upon the Southern 
country. The reverse appears to me to be the 
fact. Upon the towns it may bear harder than 
upon the country; but take the nation at large, 
and the embargo, if gentlemen persist in charg- 
ing all our evils on the embargo, bears harder on 
the South than on the East. We lose the capi- 
tal of the trade, whilst they lose but the profits to 
be made upon the export and import. Can the 
profits be equal to the capital? Certainly not. 

‘My perseverance in this embargo system may 
be deemed to be a little fool-hardy ; but we are 
called upon to retire before we are routed. I 
have no fear of being routed. We cannot retire 
‘without disgrace under this non-intercourse bill. 
Take off the embargo, and we have no alterna- 
tive but war. Arming merchantmen, issuing let- 
ters of marque, &c., all this is fighting. Iam not 
for it if we can avoid it. The country is not ru- 
ined as has been said: Our property is safe at 
home. We have not nowto negotiate with France 
and Great Britain for indemnity for the plunder 
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they would have made but for the embargo. I 
-hdd rather have my little property in this situa- 
tion, embargoed at. home, than have to depend 
‘upon negotiation to procure compensation for it’ 
when captured.. Tyue'it is Great Britain once 
agreed to pay you for spoliations, and so far ac- 
knowledged some such thing as the law of na- 
‘tions; but ['doubt whether she will do it again. 
How did it happen? You agreed to pay her the 
amount of it and more too. France too agreed 
to, pay for spoliations; but how?. You bought 
Louisiana, and she gave you credit for the 
amount due to you. She has no Louisiana now 
to sell you, nor has England. All the property 
taken from you would be clear loss. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts told us, 
some time ago, to take care of his constituents. 
This is the desire of every man. The gentleman 
must agree that the articles of tobacco and cotton, 
without anything else, are equal to the lumber 
which he talked about. As to his idea of the fer- 
tility of the land and riches of the inhabitants of 
the Southern country, he is wholly mistaken. On 
the rivers there is some such thing; but in the 
upper partof the State in which I live, the great- 
est equality of property exists. These men bear 
with their present situation, because they see that 
there is no other alternative than war, and they 

' had rather bear it than go to war. I do not be- 
lieve that any one of the Southern States. has 
more than three banks, whilst in the Northern 
States there are from twenty to forty of one kind 
or other in each State. ages” 

_ The letters read by the gentleman from Georgia 

(Mr. Troup) the other day, had the same effect 
upon my mind which they appeared to have upon 
his. I have no doubt that some part of our cot- 
ton has been carried away; but it is but a small 
portion of the necessary quantity. As to making 
cotton in France, asa gentleman from Connecti- 
cut attempted to prove from a French author, I 
have no fear of that... I. never had a good opin- 
ion of theoretical agriculture; and on hearing 
that, book read, I admire it the less.. I have no 
more fear of cotton being raised in France, espe- 
cially if they take the author’s advice as to the 
mode of ‘doing it, where they have-not spare 
ground to make tobacco, than I have of its being 
raised in Canada. And really, sir, as to the Bar- 
bary Powers making cotton for the European 
market, I should as soon expect the Cherokee, 
with his wallet of corn, to travel from his native 
soil to Roanoke to sell it. 

A quotation was made by a gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Ranpopg) the other day, from the 
language of, perhaps, the most eloquent. man in 
the Virginia Convention, for considering the 
Federal Constitution. I could name a man not 
quite so eloquent but quite as great a man, 
one of whose objections to the Constitution was, 
that you would be taxed by those who had no 
‘fellow-feeling for you. Great and prescient as 
he was, he never dreamed of Great Britain again 
attempting to tax us. Has Great Britain any 
-fellow-feeling for you? No, sir; she and France 
have, and will continue to have, a hatred for you 
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so long as you continue free. We are here strug- 
gling with this embargo, getting out of it one way 
or the other, and told that the laws are set at de-. 
fiance. The bones of our Revolutionary soldiers 
are scarcely buried—and are we, their descend- 
ants, already threatening the Union with discord ; 
tearing characters to pieces, as though the Ameri- 
can character was worth nothing? In the city 
of New York, but the last year, one of the most 
solemn: processions took place which was ever 
witnessed in the country, to bury the bleached 
bones. of our patriots. And, gracious God! are 
they so soon to be forgotten? I hope not, sir; 
that we shall pursue our course with firmness, 
and not be turned from it by threats, come from 
whence they will; that we-shall not repeal the 
embargo by passing this bill. Meg oh 
Mr. Hortan followed on the same side of the 
question. He had originally voted against the 
embargo, because he believed it premature ; but 
he was decidedly of opinion that, when it was 
imposed, some time would be necessary to try its 
effects as a coercive measure. He believed that 
the United States generally sacrificed at least 
enough of their happiness to the commercial in- 
terest; but having taken this ground, he wished 
to maintain it. Andalthough he was not inclined 
to favor exclusively external commerce, yet in 
favor of our indisputable rights on the ocean, he 
would go to war when efforts of peace failed. He 
was in favor, therefore, of a further continuance 
of the embargo, and replied to many arguments 
against it. He lamented the propensity that ex- 
isted among gentlemen, because they could not 
obtain a favorite object in life, to set their faces 
against everything else. Thus, one gentleman in 
the other branch of the Legislature, because he 
had been removed from office some years ago, 
thought everything had since gone wrong. One 
in this House might think the same, because he 
had not been able to obtain an office; another, 
because he could not move the seat of Govern- 
ment, &c. Mr. H. said he firmly believed, nev- 
ertheless, that.it was happy for the United States 
that the one was removed, another disappointed 
in an office, and that the seat of Government was 
inits old place. The reasons operating with those 
gentlemen had no effect on him. He was for 
pursuing a direct course and adhering to the em- 
bargo, until its effect was fully tested. ` Mr. H. 
spoke about an hour. S 
Mr. Winn moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the subject. Negatived. K 
On motionof Mr. TayLor, the House adjourned 
about four o’clock, without taking a question. 


Tusspay, February 21. 
The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act 
supplemental to the act, entitled ‘An act for the 
beiter government of the Navy of the United 
States,” was read twice, and committed to aCom- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. S an 
Mr. Jeremian Morrow, from the Committee 
on the Public Lands, to whom was committed, 
on the twenty-eighth ultimo, a bill sent from the 
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Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of certain 
Alabama Indians, reported their agreement to the 
same, with an amendment; which was twice 
read, and agreed to by the House, 

Ordered, That the said amendment be engross- 
ed, and, together with the bill, be read the third 
time to-morrow. 

An engrossed bill concerning invalid pension- 
ers was read the third time: Whereupon, a mo- 
tion being made by Mr. Hormes that the said bil 
do lie on the table, it was resolved in the affirma- 
tive. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill, entitled “An 
act for the disposal of certain tracts of land in 
the Mississippi Territory, claimed under Spanish 
grants, reported by the Land Commissioners as 
antedated, and for other purposes,” with several 
amendments; to which they desire the concur- 
rence of this House. “The Senate have passed a 
bill, entitled “An act making provision for the 
further accommodation of the household of: the 
President of the United States ;” also, a bill, en- 
tled “An act to interdict the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain and France, and their dependencies, and for 
other purposes ;” to which bills, respectively, they 
desire the concurrence of this House. 

NON-INTERCOURSE. 

Mr. Biss moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the unfinished business till to-mor- 
row. A similar bill was before the Senate, which, 
he believed, would be more generally satisfactor 
than the bill now before the House, and whic 
would, probably, soon bereceived. The question 
now pending was not lightly to_be decided ; for 
it was known what effect a mere decision in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on a part of a resoluticn 
had lately produced, The House would be better 
prepared to vote on it when they had the whole 
ground before them. 

Mr. Loy» objected to this procedure as un wor- 
thy of the dignity of the House. This House had 
no right to know what was doing in the Senate, 
except, indeed, it was to be guided in its proceed- 


ings by what the Senate should choose to do. 


For one, he said, he would not be led by the nose 
by the Senate or any other department of the 
Government. : 

Messrs. Lon, DurELL, Bacon, and GARDNER, 
also opposed postponement; Mr. Biss advocated 
it, 

The question being now taken on the motion 
for postponement, it was negatived—yeas 38, nays 
72, as follows: 

Yeas—David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. 
Bibb, William Blackledge, Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
Matthew Clay, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, James Fisk, Peterson Goodwyn, William 
Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Richard M. 
Johnson, Thomas Kenan, John Love, Nathaniel Ma- 
con, Thomas Newton, John Porter, John Pugh, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob 
Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, Benjamin Say, Samuel 
Shaw, John Smilie, John Taylor, John M. Troup, 


Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, and Marmaduke Williams. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, junior, Joseph Barker, John Blake, junior, 
John Boyle, William A. Burwell, Martin Chittenden, 
John Culpeper, John Davenport, jun., Daniel M: Du- 
rell, James Elliot, William Ely,. John W. Eppes, 
William Findley, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, 
Thomas Gholson, junior, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, 
John Heister, William Hoge, Benjamin Howard, Reu- 
ben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Richard Jackson, Rob- 
ert Jenkins, James Kelly, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, 
jun., Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Robert Marion, 
Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William Milnor, 
Daniel Montgomery, junior, John Montgomery, Thos. 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, ‘Thomas Newbold, Wilson C. Nicholas, Josiah 
Quincy, John Randolph, Matthias Richards, Samuel 
Riker, John Russell, James Sloan, Jedediah K. Smith, 
John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard 
Stanford, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis 
B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin 
Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, James ‘I. 
Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Isaac 
Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, and 
Nathan Wilson. : 


The House then resumed the consideration of 
the said bill: Whereupon, a motion made by 
Mr. Binz, which was depending yesterday at the 
time of adjournment, further to amend the bill 
by striking oat the twelfth section thereof, being 
revived, the said section was again read at the 
Clerk’s table, in the words following, to wit: 


«Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act ‘laying an embargo on all ships and vessels 
in the ports and harbors of the United States,’ and of 
the several acts supplementary thereto, as forbids the 
departure of vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States, and the exportation of domestic and foreign 
merchandise to any foreign port or place, other than 
Great Britain or France, or their colonies, or depend- 
encies, or places in the actual possession of either, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed, after the fourth day 
of March: Provided, That all penalties and forfeitures 
which shall have been previously ‘incurred by vir- 
tue of the said acts as is repealed by this act; or 
which have been, or may hereafter be, incurred by vir- 
tue of the said act, on account of any infraction of so 
much of the said acts as is not repealed by this act, 
shall be recovered and distributed in like manner as if 
the said acts had continued in full force and virtue.” 


Mr. CuLperer.—Mr. Speaker: As itis my mis- 
fortune very frequently to vote in the minority, 
and I may be equally unfortunate in my vote on 
the present occasion, I rise to offer. to the House 
some of the reasons which will govern me in the 
course I expect to pursue on this subject. I voted 
against the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Miunor,) and I ex- 
pect to vote against the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Bisp,) with a 
design to vote for the amendment of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. Wittiams) and 
the second amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Milnor.) I intend to vote 
for the bill under consideration, and desire it may 
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be so modified as to prevent, if possible, the ruin 
“and disgrace of my country. j 

“Ido not expect to vote for this bill for its in- 
trinsic merit, for lam not very well pleased with 
the system; but Ihave long thought, and I yet 
think, if the several acts laying an embargo on 
all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of 
‘the United States are never repealed until we are 


all pleased with what gentlemen call a substitute | 


for the embargo, my country will be ruined under 
the operation of this measure, which so much re- 
sembles Fielding’s clock—it never can operate as 
a measure of coercion upon the European Pow- 
ers; he describes the clock as most exquisitely 
formed in all its parts, but for the want of con- 
formity in the several parts to each other it could 
not be put in motion. Just so is your embargo, 
though its advocates represent it as a political ma- 
chine calculated to preserve the honor and in- 
terests of the country, for want of conformity to 
the habits of the American people and to the 
present situation of the country it cannot be ex- 
ecuted to advantage. And as we differ in politi- 
cal sentiment, and no doubt, honestly differ, I deem 
a spirit of conciliation absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the country. I feel willing 
to meet gentlemen who differ from me in senti- 
ment, whenever I discover a disposition in them 
to do'so too. And I think it is time to join and 
adopt’ that plan which will be least offensive to 
any portion of the American. people, or their 
` representatives. Under these impressions I ex- 
ect to vote for this bill, as preferable to your em- 
argo system. If the amendments proposed by 
the gentlemen from South Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania are adopted, I believe we shall derive 
some benefit from this system. And should it fail 
in producing the expected good, it certainly will 
be productive of less evil than the embargo; it 
will partially restore our almost ruined commerce. 
For, however gentlemen may differ from me on 
this subject. of commerce, I consider it a great 
excitement to industry ; a source from which the 
rich derive most. of their opulence, and the poor 
derive many of the necessaries of life; and gen- 
tlemen all acknowledge it to be the source from 
which we derive the whole of our revenue. To 
prove these positions, I will call the attention of 
the House to the commercial prosperity of the 
nation under the operation of the Treaty of ’94, 
called Jay’s Treaty. This treaty has been rep- 
resented as ruinous and disgraceful. Such were 
the clamors against it, that I confess I disapproved 
of it at first; but under its operation we were a 
happy and a prosperous people. By reference to 
the several reports of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, I perceive our customs arising from im posts 
and tonnage during the four years prior to the 
adoption of that treaty. averaged, $4,224,728, and 
our customs arising from the same source, the 
first four years under the operation of the treaty, 
averaged $9,720,198, and the last four years av- 
-eraged $12,340,491; and our exports increased in 
the same proportion—and we increased as fast in 
individual as national wealth. Yes, sir, under the 
operation of that treaty, our farmers were induced 
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| to cultivate the soil, and their industry was well 
rewarded; our seamen employed in navigating 
the ocean, and our canvass whitened every sea. 
United at home and respected abroad, we held 
the second rank among the commercial nations of 
the earth. ` But these privileges, though great, 
were trifling when compared with such as were 
to be procured by a new system, and when in 1804, 
Lord Harrowby, the then British Minister, pro- 
posed to renew that treaty, it was rejected. In 
1806, a partial non-importation act was passed to 
exclude many articles of British manufacture 
from our ports—this was to compel the British 
lion to admit the American eagle to an equal par- 
ticipation in what gentlemen call the great high- 
way of nations. When this plan, so promising in 
theory, failed in practice, an embargo wasadded— 
this was to compel not only the Government of 
England, but the enlightened Government of 
France to yield to us, in a state of dignified re- 
tirement, what they refused to grant us while 
pursuing our usual course of honest industry. 
Sir, what has been the consequence? What have 
we gained by this method of dignified resistance ? 
‘Iam certain if the citizens of the United States 
were to be consulted, and were to compare the 
political blessings we enjoyed under the treaty, 
with this political (what shall I call it?) curse, to 
which we have been exposed under the operation 
of the embargo system—they would not hesitate 
a minute, but would decide in favor of such a 
treaty. ` : . ; 
‘But we are told, by thé committee of exterior 
relations, we must have abject and degrading 
submission or war with both England and France, 
or a continuance and enforcement of the embargo, 
or present suspension of commerce, And as the 
first cannot require any discussion, and the pres- 
sure of the embargo is so sensibly felt that the 
country cannot or will not much longer submit 
to the privations of this system, gentlemen ex- 
claim what.is to be done?, Has the nation no 
honor to maintain? Yes, sir, I hope she has; I 
hope we will still retain some of our national 
honor, but I trust in God, we never shall make 
another attempt to maintain our honor by aban- 
doning our rights. Ishall perhaps be told we 
have not abandoned our rights; this system is 
not an abandonment, but a suspension of our 
rights. Be itso, Mr. Speaker, for although I con- 
scientiously consider it an abandonment of our 
rights, I believe the advocates of the measure con- 
sider it only as a suspension. God grant. that 
| their expectations in this may be realized; but I 
| fear it will happen otherwise. But gentlemen 
exclaim, how are we to avoid degrading submis- 
sion? I hope, sir, we shall abandon or modify 
this system, and resume the navigation of ‘the 
ocean, and convince the world we do not intend 
to abandon our rights. 
I am as anxious to maintain the honor of the 
| nation as any gentlemen on this floor; but I sub- 
scribe to the position, that, in an agricultural and 
commercial Republic, honor and interest are con- 
vertible terms. I believe, sir, that our honor is 
our interest, and our interest is ourhonor. Iam 
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eonfirmed in this belief by gentlemen who profess 
to differ from me upon this subject. Sir, our ac- 
tions outweigh our words, and while gentlemen 
from the South and West, whose constituents are 
cultivators of the soil, exclaim against a repeal 
of the embargo as disgraceful, they say the duty 
demanded by the British Government must be 
paid by the growers of produce, and that the car- 
riers will receive full freight; and gentlemen 
from the North and East, whose constituents 
are many of them commercial, others seafaring 
men, urge the repeal of the embargo, because it 
deprives their constituents of commercial and 
nautical profits. These arguments prove to me 
that different habits and pursuits produce diver- 
sity of sentiments ; but that we all consider honor 
and interest convertible terms. But for one dis- 
claim any share in that honor, whichis contrary 
to our interest ; nor do I wish to see our national 
concerns governed by the laws of chivalry, and 
see nations, like imprudent individuals, destroying 
each other without the prospect of gaining any- 
thing but a premature and inconsiderate death. - 

But gentlemen inquire, do you not prefer war 
to disgraceful submission ?: Yes, sir, I do prefer 
war to submission—but I ever have preferred, and 
yet prefer a candid, a full, and friendly explana- 
tion, to the honor of dying like Abner, as a fool 
dieth. For these reasons, [am for another at- 
tempt at negotiation. And as this attempt, how- 
ever honest and sincere it may be on our part, 
may fail, am for adopting some method to unite 
the American people. And although this bill, 
should the amendments proposed by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania be adopted, is not just what 
I prefer, for [am decidedly in favor of repealing 
the. whole embargo and non-importation system, 
and for permitting our merchants to arm in their 
own defence; it is the best terms I expect to get, 
and Iam for accepting of it. And should the 
attempt at negotiation fail, and it prove neces- 
sary, | would then prepare in earnest for war; 
I would proceed to vindicate the honor of the 
nation and repel force by force. Then, sir, we 
shall have nothing to fear. The brave but peace- 
able citizens of the United States, when con- 
vinced of the justice and necessity of such a war, 
will unite as a band of brothers, not to support 
the embargo party nor the Federal party, but as 
free Americans to vindicate the honor of the 
nation, and maintain our rights, and transmit to 
posterity the rights and privileges: which. our 
fathers fought and bled to procure for us. But 
they are not so fond of war as to prefer that 
course, when they understand that these privi- 
leges could have been secured by atreaty. Be- 
lieving this to be the desire and the interest of 
my constituents, and of the majority of the citi- 
zens of every portion of the Union, I am for 
pursuing this course. Iam for making this bill 
as perfect as possible, in order to satisfy the citi- 
zens in every portion of the Union. Some gen- 
tlemen represent it as disgraceful to yield to the 
clamors or murmurings of the people. But I 
consider it the duty of the Representatives to re- 


peal a law whenever it is known to be contrary 

‘to the wishes of the people. But gentlemen tell 
us this system is not displeasing to the people, 

that notwithstanding all that has been said upon 

the subject they do not believe it—they do not . 
believe the people disapprove of the embargo. 

Sir; unbelief has ruined many, and ldo awfully 

fear it will be our ruin. Iam certain it will, if 

we persist much longer in it, 

Mr. Biss observed that, whatever should be 
the decision of the House, he should obtain one 
object; he should obtain the names of those who, 
in the commencement of the session, told the 
House that the proposition now: under considera- 
tion was the most dishonorable that could. be 
proposed, and would now vote in favor of it. 

Mr. W. ALsTon said, notwithstanding the 
threat of the gentleman from Georgia, he should 
vote against his motion. He had a right, as well 
as the gentleman from. Georgia, to judge of the 
nature ‘of the proposition submitted to him. 
Every one who voted on the report of that com- 
mittee, did not adopt its reasoning, and might 
have voted in whatever way he deemed proper, 
without consulting their explanation of it. He 
believed the nation looked forward to a modifica- 
tion of the embargo, and he should therefore vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. Love opposed the motion to strike out the 
twelfth section. He thought it premature, at 
least, as there were considerable amendments 
contemplated.to the bill. Mr. L. took an exten- 
sive range of argument to show that if the’ em- 
bargo system was repealed the non-intercourse 
would be the best substitute; that the effects of 
it would be felt by our enemies, perhaps in a 
greater degree than the embargo, especially after 
it was understood, in foreign nations, that the ex- 
ecution of the laws was opposed, even under the 
sanction of State authority; that the mode of 
treating infractions of our laws, as it respected 
our citizens, was a different thing, and he hoped 
would meet with proper attention. He thought 
the system to be substituted would probably bring 
our differences with foreign Governments to an 
issue of some kind, if the provisions were suchas 
he wished. It was certainly desirable that a ter- 
mination of some kind should be had to those 
differences: The honor and independence of the 
United States required it. Mr. L. replied to ob- 
servations which had been made of the great 
power.and revenues of England, by stating that 
the United States were better able now-to meet 
the power of England, if war was to be resorted 
to, than in the year 1776, when the same causes 
of war existed, as at present, and when the re- 
sources of America were literally nothing. Mr. 
L. regretted the motion had now been made, as 
he feared it was calculated to make another false 
impression on the people of the United States; 
and, although he should vote against the motion, 
he should not consider it as committing himself 
on the final question. 

Mr. Coox was againstthe motion. He consid- 
ered the embargo as a measure which, in its 
friendship for commerce, was destroying it by 


_ out benefiting our own citizens in the slightest 
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penler whom he perceived supporting this 
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Thomas Newbold, John Porter, John Rea of Pennsyl- 
vania, Benjamin Say, John Smilie, Richard Stanford, 
John Taylor, George M. Troup, Daniel C. Verplanck, 
Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, and David’ R. Wil- 
liams. | i : 

WNaxys—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jr., Joseph Barker, John Blake, jr., Adam Boyd, 
Robert Brown, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chit- 
tenden, Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, 
Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, junior, Daniel M. 
Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, John W. Eppes, 
William Findley, James Fisk, Francis Gardner, Jas. 
M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, William 
Helms, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, Robert Jen- 
kins, Walter Jones, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, John 
Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr., Edward St. Loe Livermore, 
Edward Lloyd, John Love, Matthew Lyon, Josiah . 
Masters, Wiliam McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel 
Montgomery, jr., Thomas Moore, Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas Newton, Wilson U. 
Nicholas, John Pugh, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias Richards, Samuel 
Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, Lemuel Sawyer, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Jedediah 
K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry South- 
ard, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
Jamesi. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas 
Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer, Isaac Wilbour, Marmaduke Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 

Mr. RanpoLew moved to strike out of the 
twelfth section the exceptions to the general re- 
moval of the embargo. 

Mr. R. supported the motion on the ground of 
the expediency, for general reasons, of a total re- 
peal of the embargo. And, in addition to the 
general reasons in favor of a repeal, he observed 
that although the embargo was to be but partially 
repealed, in point of practice, no attention would 
be paid to the remaining part of it. He depre- 
cated the fostering in the people of this country, 
the sentiment which existed in almost every other 
country than ours, that obedience was due to the 
laws so long as the whip of the executioner was 
flourished over the head, and no longer. 

Mr. Bacon was in favor of the motion, because 
he wished, by so doing, to make way for the 
amendment of a gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. D. R. Wiuutams.) for imposing additional 
discriminating duties, &c. If the non-intercourse 
system was to be adopted, Mr. B. was also in favor 
of repealing the provisions of the embargo laws, 
and enacting others which should be more intel- 
ligible to the, revenue officers, than as it would be, 
were it not repealed. 

Mr. Quincy advocated the motion from the 
total impossibility of enforcing the embargo, after 
the fourth of March, in some parts of the couatry, 
particularly in the district of Maine. 7 

Mr. Macon said he cared but little about this 
question, for the die was cast when the House de-- 
cided partially to repeal the embargo. He never 
had an idea, however, that the law could not be 
enforced; for, if it had been repealed on that 


grasping it too tight. He wished its grasp to be 
loosened. 

Mr. Q. W. CampBELL next took the floor. He 
was in favor of the motion under consideration. 
He said he was surprised at the change which a 
few weeks, during which he had been absent from 
indisposition, had produced on the minds of the 
members of the House. It seemed as if some 
enchantment had spread itself over them, which 
they perceived, and yet did not wish to remove. 
He urged many reasons against a repeal of the 
embargo, and against the bill proposed. But a 
few weeks ago, the House decided in favor of a 
continuance of the present system as the only 
means of honorably avoiding a war; and some 
of the very same gentlemen were now about to 
adopt a measure, which the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations had declared to be 
submission, viz: a partial repeal of the embargo. 
A removal of the embargo would render our 
property liable to capture, and give an opportuni- 
ty to British subjects to take from the country in 
the manner most advantageous to themselves, 
twenty millions of property, which would other- 
wise be in the power of the United States in case 
of war, which was at least probable. It was a 
measure which would relieve our adversary with- 


degree. Mr. C. expressed his astonishment how 


ill, could reconcile it with consistency to do so, 
when no change. of circumstances had taken 
‘place, which could authorize a change in their 
opinions. Mr. C. also noticed the system of arm- 
ing our merchant vessels, which he pronounced 
to be novel and futile. He did not state how he 
might vote on the bill when on its final passage. 

Mr. Ranpvotrs replied to some of the observa- 
tions of Mr. CamPBELL on the subject of the arm- 
ing system, and in relation to consistency. 

Mr. Ranea, of Tennessee, replied to some of the 
remarks of Mr. CaMpBELt, and defended himself, 
as one who voted ‘on the report of the Committee 
of Foreign Relations, from the charge of incon- 
sistency. He wasin favor of the present bill, and 
in voting for it should not change his ground. He 
thought that this bill was what the embargo 
ought to have been in the beginning. In com- 
menting on Mr. CAMPBELL’S observation in rela- 
tion to the property in this country, he said, that 
when we went to war fora moral right, he would 
not say that twenty millions of private property 
in this country should be taken possession of by 
us. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Bisp’s 
motion, and negatived—yeas 39, nays 84, as 
follows: 


Yeras—David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. 


Boyle, William A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph 
Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Matthew Clay, John 
Clo ton, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Meshack Frank- 
lin, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, 
William Kirkpatrick, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Mari- 
on, John Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, 
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ground, any large State would hereafter have it 
in its power. to procure the repeal of any law 
which it conceived to militate against its inter- 
ests. He declared that, notwithstanding all that 
had been said to the contrary, he would maintain 
thatthe embargo had never brought an evil on 
this country. 

Mr. Nicuovas said thatif the embargo were to 
be repealed, in order to erect the non-intercourse 
system on its own basis, provisions nearly similar 
to those contemplated to be retained in force 
would be necessary. As to yielding to resistance 
to the laws, if it was to take place, let it come. 
It was time for the people to know whether they 
had a Government or not. i 

Mr. ALEXANDER gave the reasons why he should 
vote in the affirmative on this motion, declaring 
that he was not influenced to do so by any oppo- 
sition to the laws, in any quarter of the Union. 

Mr. Smite had been in favor of the embargo, 
which he had considered the only means of pre- 
serving us from war; and, as it was determined to 
repeal the embargo and not go to war, he was in 
favor of non-intercourse; and he said that the sys- 
tem of non-intercourse was not such a weak or 
novel system as had been represented. He quoted 
the instance in which it was adopted in the year 
1775, and agreed to in 1793, though not putin 
practice, because the President ordered a special 
mission. Amongst the votes in favor of the 
measure at that day were enrolled some of the 
most respectable names to be found in American 
history. What were the causes which had pro- 
duced a change in the minds of members of the 
House, in relation to the embargo system, Mr. S. 
said he did not know; but certain it was, that the 


threats of some gentlemen from the Hast had in-. 


fluenced. in bringing it about. Mr. S. censured an 
insinuation made by Mr. DANA a few days ago, 
on the subject of the relative physical strength of 
the North and South, as improper to be used on 
the floor, and unfounded in fact; for the States 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, 
contained a population one-seventh greater than 
that of all the New England States together. 

Mr. RanpoLrPa supported the measure on the 
ground that as the law now stood, compounded 
with the five supplementary embargo laws, it 
would be almost. unintelligible to the revenue 
officers. He expatiated at some length on this 
point. If you will havea system of non-inter- 
course, said he, enact it; but let us, for God’s 
sake, sing a requiem to the ashes of the embargo; 
let not our successors have to take up the doleful 
ditty where we left off. 

Mr. Key followed on the same side of the ques- 
tion. He was happy to find that the doctrine 
which at the commencement of the session was 
almost heretical, was now becoming orthodox. 
He was not without hopes that, if he maintained 
his ground, he should soon be found in the right 
church, preaching sound and saving doctrine. 
Mr. K. said that the provision of the bill by which 
the commencement of the non-importation was 
fixed. for the 20th of May was evidence that it 
could be still further postponed. If we can rock 


our honor asleep till the 20th of May, said hé; 
could it not be cradled a little longer for the pub- 
lie good? Mr. K. appeared to be wholly opposed 
to the non-intercourse system, : 

Mr. W. Auston observed, in the course of some 
observations in reply to Mr. Key, that there were 
some gentlemen whom no system that ever was 
invented -would suit: As to political doctrines, 
said Mr. A., God forbid that I should ever see the 
day when the doctrines of that gentleman will 
become orthodox. : 

The question on Mr. Ranpo.pa’s motion was 
then negatived—y eas 47, nays 75, as follows: 

Yras—Evan Alexander, Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Bar- 
ker, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Orchard Uook, 
John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jrs, 
James Elliot, William Ely, Barent Gardenier, Francis 
Gardner, Jas. M. Garnett, John Harris; William Hoge, 
Daniel Isley, Richard. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James 
Kelly, Philip B. Key, Joseph.Lewis, jr., Edward St. Loe 
Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Mas- 
ters, William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Josiah Quin- 
cy, John Randolph, John Rowan, John Russell, James 
Sloan, Samuel Smith, William Stedman, Lewis B. Stur- 
ges, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, Abram Trigg, 
Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van 
Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rennsse- 
laer, and David R. Williams. 

Narxs—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., David 
Bard, Burwell Bassett, John Blake, junior, Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, 
William A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Cal- 
houn, Matthew Clay, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, 
Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John 
W. Eppes, William Findley, Meshack Franklin, Thos. 
Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Greén, John 
Heister, William Helms, Jas. Holland, David Holmes,. 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphteys, John G. Jack- 
son, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, Thomas Ke- 
nan, John Lambert, John Love, Nathaniel Macon, 
Robert Marion, William McCreery, Daniel Montgom- 
ery, jr., John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas 
Moore, Jeremiah .Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. 
Mumford, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson 
C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, John. Rea of 
Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Rich- 
ards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, Benjamin Say, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, Jedediah | 
K. Smith, John Smith, Henry Suuthard, Richard Stan- 
ford, Clement Storer, Peter Swart, George M. Troup, 
James I. Van Alen, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Whar- 
ton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Marmaduke 
Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 

Mr. Grotson moved to strike out “the fourth 
of March,” the day at which the partial repeal of 
the embargo is to take date, and insert the “first 
of June.” Having before given his sentiments 
on this subject, and so much having been said on 
it, Mr. G. said he would now add nothing. 

The House adjourned before the question could 
be taken. 


Wenpnespay, February 22. 
Ona motion made by Mr. Hotmes that an en- 
grossed bill concerning invalid pensioners, which 
was read the third time yesterday, and ordered to 
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lie on the table, be recommitted:to the considera- 
tion of a Committee of the whole House, it was 
resolved in the affirmative, and the bill was made 
the order of the day for this day. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 

act supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An act to 
amend the charter of Georgetown,” was read 
twice. and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. i 
` The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act making provision for the farther accommo- 
dation of the household of the President of the 
United States,” was read twice and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act 
to interdict the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain and France, 

-and their dependencies, and for other purposes,” 
was read twice and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole this day. 

A message from the Senate informed the 
House that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled 
“An act freeing from postage all letters and pack- 
ets to. Thomas Jefferson ;” also, a bill, entitled “An 
act supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An act to 
amend the charter of Georgetown;” to which 
bills, respectively, they desire the concurrence of 
this House. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled 
freeing from’ postage all letters and packets to 
Thomas Jefferson,” was read three times and 
passed. À 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act 
for the relief of certain Alabama Indians,” to- 
gether with the amendment agreed to yesterday, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


. Mr. Ranpvotpu, from the committee appointed 
to inquire whether any advances had been made 
by the War Department to the Commander-in- 
Chief, contrary to law, and to what amount, stated 
to the House that the committee had received 
from the office of the Accountant of the War 
Department a number of documents, which they 
had directed him to present to the House as their 
report. 

The documents were read, and a motion made 
to print them was agreed to. 

On the question how many should be printed, 
a desultory conversation of near three hours took 
place, not confined. to the question before the 
House, but touching somewhat the subject of the 
legality or illegality of the advances made. 

Questions were severally taken on printing 
5,000, 1,200, 1,000, 900, and 600 copies, and nega- 
tived by large maiorities. The usual number 
were ordered to be printed. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


_ The bill from the Senate for interdicting com- 
| mercial intercourse between the United States 
and Great Britain and France, and for other pur- 


poses, was twice read, referred toa Committee of 


oe Whole, and made the order of the day for this 
ay. 


“An act! 


The unfinished business of yesterday (the non- 
intercourse bill of this House) was ordered to lie 
on the table, 64 to 35. 

And the House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, yeas-65, on the bill from the Sen- 
ate for interdicting commercial intercourse, &e. 

Mr. Masters moved to strike out of the 11th 
section, the words “and to cause to be issued un- 
‘ der suitable pledges and precautions, letters of 
: marque and reprisal against the nation thereafter 
‘continuing in force its unlawful edicts against 
‘the commerce of the United States.” 

Mr. Mitnor supported the motion on the ground 
that the Constitution of the United States provided 
that Congress alone should have the power to de- 
clare war,and this bill, by giving the Presidenta dis- 
cretion to judge when that war should commence, 
transferred the power to him. -Could it be sup- 
posed that if it was not proper now to go to war, 
it would be proper before the next meeting of 
Congress? Certainly not. And if not, should 
the President of the United States have the power 
of declaring war beforethattime? It was giving 
a pledge to one nation that if she would withdraw 
her decrees, we would take part with her in the 
war against the other, without giving the other a 
chance to withdraw hers, and thus prevent war; 
and he was, therefore, opposed to it, because it 
tended to promote war. , 

Mr. Livermore also contended that the part 
proposed to be struck out was unconstitutional. 
The power of Congress could not be delegated to 
the President or any other person. They might 
as well delegate to the President power to make 
or revoke all Jaws. The bill did not contemplate 
a legislative act for issuing letters of marque or 
reprisal against a particular enemy, but gave a 
power to the President to choose with which of 
the belligerents he would take sides and against 
which he would declare war. Ifthe nation was 
in favor of war, this was not the proper way to 
make it. He conceived that if they passed this 
bill their constituents would tell them that they 
were traitors to the Constitution; that they had 
betrayed the trust reposed in them. There was 
a time when he should have been astonished to 
see such a bill as this come from the Senate; but 
the age of miracles was not passed. He should 
scarcely now be surprised at anything which 
could be proposed. Its passage would be a pre- 
cedent which would redound to the everlasting 
disgrace of the Congress of the United States. 
He said also that it was a clause which he con- 
ceived would shake the Government of the Uni- 
ted States to itsfoundation. He only considered 
it in a Constitutional point of view; as to its in- 
expediency, that was a minor consideration when 
put in competition with its unconstitutionality. 

Mr. Lyon followed on the same side and on 
the same grounds as Messrs. Minnok and Liver- 
more. He believed that the people did not wish 
for war. No men wished for it but those who 
wished offices or some other benefit from it. He 
wished the nation to be permitted to grow. He 
knew of no mode by which this nation could 
more effectually be plunged into war with Great 
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-Britain-and -alliance with France, than -by this 
: provision .of the: bill. Although Mr.. L. did not 
abe ë embargo, because he considered it ruin- 
püs to thespedple, he would rather continue it for 
‘oséven yeats than to plunge into war. 
Mt.’ Ho.tuanp~spoke in reply to the preceding 
gentleman.- He was astonished that. gentlemen 
«should declare every. proposition. the worst that 
‘ever wasmade, ` A short time ago gentlemen 
drather have war than the embargo. But 
bill’ neither was a' declaration: of war, nor a 
dk ion'to. the President to make it: It author- 
„ized the Presideat, at the moment of one of those 
-Powérs. withdrawing its orders or decrees, to 
_-Agsuecletters of marque and reprisal.: It,conferred 
no legislative power on the Executive. © The 


Q 

which would’ make. herself: our. enemy ; 
would: be equally the :interest of both ta 
withdraw its decrees; or orders, and place the 
Unitéd States-at war ‘with the other. He had 
_- noidea of consulting the interests of those nations 
moréthan..our own; and if it-was ascertained 
ose’ nations were: determined to’ continue 
eir jorders and ‘decrees, no gentleman in the 
: ouse ‘would say that this nation should not re- 

„gist ‘them, except. perhaps the gentleman from 

“New York (Mr. GARDENIER) or the gentleman 
j ntucky (Mr. Lon.) 

hë Committee themrose, and on the question 
ave to sitagain, it was, after debate, 


Trorspay, february:23..0 > 
otion was made by Mr. Rusa, -of Tennes- 
the House do.come to the following te- 


ecting “that, until the end of the present 
he daily:;shour-of meeting- shall be ten.o’clock, 
“a.quorum not- appear, the names of the 
shall be -called,.and. those present noted in 
ial of each day,” be rescinded. 

the: resolution was read and ordered to lie on 
the ‘table. spade BS A T S . 
-Dhe House proceeded.to consider the amend- 
ments:propošeđď by the Senate to the: bill, entitled 
‘Ay-act-for the disposal.of ecertain-tracts of land 
è Mississippi Territory, claimed under Span- 
= raiitssreported. by the’ Land Commissioners 
vas antedated, and: for other purposes :” Where- 
DÖD A o SE rie 
> I esolved,. That this House doth agree to the 
second and third amendments. 


“fo! ‘th and last amendments.of the Senate to the 
„said dill; and that the title be, “An act for the 
disposal of certain tracts of land in the Missis- 


JSE ritory, claimed under Spanish grants re- 


partea t 
10th Con. 2d Sxss.—48 


solved; That this-House ‘doth agree to the | 


and to confirm. the claims of Abraham Ellis and 
Daniel Harregal.” heen. e 


INVALID PENSIONERS. ° : 
 —he-House resolved itself into'a Committee of 
the Whole on an engrossed bill concerning inva- 
lid pensioners; and, after some time spent therein, 
the Committee rose and reported an amendment 
thereto; ‘Fhe House then’ proceeded to consider 
the bill: Whereupon, the amendment reported - 
thereto-from the Committee of the Whole House, 
to strike out the fourth section, in the words fol- 
lowing, to wit: A : PA? 

“Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That every 
person who has been or shall be admitted to a pension 
under the provision of the aforesaid act of the tenth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and six, shall be en- 
titled to receive a sum equal to.the aggregate amount 
of such pension, calculated from the time when the dis- 
ability, in consequence of which it was granted, was 
eas to the time of his admission on the pension ' 
ist’ — l 
being twice read at the Clerk’s table, the. ques- 
tion was taken that the Housedo concur with the 
Committee of the whole House in their agreement 
to the said amendment,and passed in the nega- 
tive—yeas 48, nays 50, as follows: 

Yeas—Willis Alston, jr., David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, John Blake, jr, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Wil- 
liam Butler, John Davenport, jr, Meshack Franklin, 
Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. 
Green, John Harris, John Heister, William Helms, 
James Holland, David Holmes, Reuben Humphreys, 
Daniel Iisley, John Lambert, Nathaniel Macon, Robert 
Marion, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, Daniel. - 
Montgomery, jr, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, ` 
Thomas Newbold, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer 
Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, John: Smilie, 
Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, Samuel Taggart, 
Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, Abram Trigg, 
George M. Troup, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Whar- 
ton, Robert Whitehill, David R. Williams, and Alex- 
ander Wilson. . ; 

Naxs—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Ezekiel 


| Bacon, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Thos. 


Blount, Joseph Calhoun, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Josiah Deane, 
James Elliot, William Ely, William Findley, James ` 
Fisk, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, William 
Hoge, Benjamin Howard, Richard Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, James Kelly, Joseph Lewis, jr, Edward 
Lloyd, John Love, Matthew Lyon, William Milnor, 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Jonathan 0.. 
Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas Newton, Wil- 
son ©. Nicholas, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, Sam- 
uel Riker, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel 
Smith, William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter 
Swart, Jabez Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van 


| Cortlandt, Nicholas Van. Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, 


Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Marmaduke Williams, and 
Nathan Wilson. 

The_bill was then read the third time: Where- 
upon, a motion was made by Mr. Hotuanp, that 
the bill be recommitted to the consideration of a 
Committee of the whole House: and the ques- 
tion being put thereupon, it was resolved in the 


bythe Land Commissioners as antedated | affirmative. 
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NON-INTERCOURSE. 

The House went into a Committee of the 
Whole, on the'bill from the Senate for interdict- 
ing commercial intercourse, &c. Mr. MAsTERS’s 
motion for striking out part of the eleventh section 
being yet under consideration. 

Mr. J. G.. Jackson moved to strike out the 
whole of ‘the section preceding the proviso, for 
the purpose of inserting the following amendment: 
» “TF after Great Britain or France shall revoke such 
of their orders or decrees, laws, or edicts, as violate the 

"lawful commerce and neutral rights of the United States, 
of which revocation the President of the United States 
shall give public notice by proclamation fixing the time, 
which shall be at the expiration of fifty days from the 
date thereof, when the operation of this act and also of 

` the act laying an embargo, &c. shall cease and deter- 
mine ; and the President of the United States‘shall at 
the expiration of the time limited in the said procla- 

‘mation issue letters of marque and reprisal against 
the nation which shall continue in force its unlawful 
edicts against the commerce of the United States.” 

The reason he assigned for it was not a hostility 
to the principle, but that, as the section now stood, 
it gave the President a discretionary power to 
judge of the time at which the commerce of the 
United States would be safe enough to warrant 

‘ the withdrawing the embargo as relates to either 
Power, &c. - 

Mr. Ranpvowra called for a division of the 
‘question on striking out, so as to take the ques- 
‘tion distinctly on striking out the two clauses of 

the section. 

The question was taken on striking out the first 
clause of the section, and negatived, 52 to 47. 

The question then recurring on striking out the 
- second clause, being precisely the motion of Mr. 

MASTERS, 

Mr. Dana objected to the clause for a variety 
of. reasons, because it delegated to the President 
: power which belonged to Congress only, by mak- 

ing him judge of what. “ pledges and precautions” 
were “suitable ;” that it authorized the employ- 
ment of private force in a case in which the pub- 

-lic force was not to be employed, which is a nov- 
elty; it contemplated not actual -war but invited 

. Individual enterprise; it was therefore a mere 
menace, going upon the principle that private 

vessels. might be authorized to make reprisals 
where the public force was not presumed to be 
employed ; it was therefore a measure unworthy 
of the Government, and unknown in the history 

‘of nations. The‘construction of the section too 
was singular, and he was astonished that such a 

‘bill should come from the Senate. It made no 
regulations as to what disposition should be made 
-of the property captured by these vessels, whether 
declared good prize or not, &c. It was a mere 

. Vague proposition, and unworthy of the Govern- 
ment, as it proposed war by individuals while the 
nation shrunk from the contest. He objected 
also. to the condition on which letters of marque 
were to be issued—that on one nation’s ceasing 
to wrong us, we should agree to fight another. 

_ He objected to it too, because it transferred to the 

President a legislative power, by making the is- 


suing letters of marque dependent on the events 
which in the opinion of the President should ren- 
der thecommerceof the United States sufficiently 
safe, &c. ; 
Mr. J. G. Jackson renewed his motion to strike 
out the whole section, except the enacting clause. 
He acknowledged the justice of the arguments of 
the gentleman from Connecticut ; but asa session 
of Congress would intervene, the objection to the 
defect in detail would fall to the ground. The 
amendment which he intended to offer, would re- 
move the remainder of the gentleman’s objections. 
Mr. Ranvours called: for a division of the 
motion at the same point as before. He said if 
the Senatehad erred, the error was not to be rem- 
edied by the proposition submitted to the House. 
It was only putting a tortoise under the elephant; 
for the system would be liable to precisely the 
same objections as the clause proposed to be 
amended. Mr. R. went into an examination of 
theamendment which Mr. Jackson read, to show 
that this was the case. It was in fact the same 
point now which the House had under conside- 
ration a few days ago—a declaration of war in 
futuro, leaving it to chance as to whom and how 
war was to be declared; with a mental reserva- 
tion at the same time, that all this was mere pen, 
ink, and paper. It was complying with the ob- 
ject of those very belligerents whom it proposed 
to resist, viz: involving us in the war—setting the 
nation up to the highest bidder, the kindest keeper. 
Was this dignity? Was this the spirit of °76? 
He described this bill from the Senate as a new 
alternative, never discovered by the Committee 
of Foreign Relations, who had some time ago 
| presented three of them to the House. Hespoke 
of the proceedings of the present session. It has 
been said (observed Mr. R.) that this House has 
been acting under a panic ; and allusion has been 
made to a particular quarter of the Union as the 
cause of that panic. I trust, sir, that the members 
of this House will think it more honorable to 
themselves, if they are to be influenced by fear, 
and I hope they are not, to yield to the wishes 
of a great and respectable portion of the Union, 
than, after having expressed a disposition to grat- 
ify that section, to be whipped in by an editorial 
paragraphist. It has been truly said that the 
Government of France was destroyed by the Par- 
liaments putting the galleries in the place of the 
} house, by legislating under the hisses or applauses 
of the galleries. This was a horrible state of 
things. Butif any body of men is to legislate 
under hissings, where is the difference, whether 
they come from the galleries, or, from really the 
most worthless part of the community? Whe- 
ther from an individual who arrogates to himself 
not merely the right, which as an individual and 
freeman he has of judging of the conduct of this 
House, but of preseribing what it should do? And 
when, sir, I indulge in these observations I feel a 
repugnance at comparing such an audience as I 
see around me to persons of that description. 
The foreign difficulties in which we are now in- 
volved, Mr. R. attributed to our own oversight ; 
to the rejection of a treaty which might have 
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been formed. The renewal of Mr. Jay’s treaty, 
or the acceptance of that negotiated by Mr. Mon- 
roe, would, he conceived, have placed the United 
States in a situation far preferable to thatin which 
it now found itself, But, instead of that, our Gov- 
ernment had searched the volumes of Puffendorf, 
Marten, Vattel, &c., and produced whole volumes 
of diplomatic correspondence. He said he could 
almost wish that the curate and barber would 
come into the library and make a bonfire of all 
the rubbish which had led us to this windmill ex- 
pedition. With regard to our domestic difficul- 
ties, Mr. R. conceived that they were all of our 
own creation; that they had been produced by 
ill-judged conduct. He compared the present 
and late situation of this country with that of 
Great Britain under the administration of Lord 
North. He said Congress were not now, like 
Macbeth, ina situation where to go on was as 
easy as to retreat. He expatiated on their pres- 
ent difficulty ; and condemned the policy which 
had prevented the House from agreeing to the 
proposition of Mr. Currrenpen, to repeal the em- 
bargo at the commencement of the present session. 
If they now intended to modify the embargo at 
all, he begged of gentlemen, for God’s sake, for 
the love of country, taking warning by the past er- 
rors of their former masters, (the Ministry of Lord 
North,) not to retain one iota of that obnoxious 
principle which had put this continent in an up- 
roar. Rather than continue it, he would join any 
man in war, however averse he might be to war. 
And he was opposed to war ; but, put the embargo 
in one scale and war in the other, he would take 
war—and why? Because foreign war was better 
than domestic war. He said that this nation could 
not go to war with a formidable minority against 
it. ‘The bill before the Committee might bring on 
war, though it was not intended. Yes, sir, said 
he, it may bring us to fighting and to disgrace ; 
it is something like dressing ourselves up ina 
dough-face and winding-sheet to frighten others, 
who may blow our brains out at the moment we 
suppose them in the height of their terror. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson observed that it was his 
opinion that it would be more to the honor of the 
nation to persevere in the embargo until they 
went to war; but the majority of the House ap- 
peared to be of opinion that neither course was 
proper. That being the case, he was willing to 
make the ground as tenable as he could, so as to 
avoid downright submission. He replied to va- 
rious observations made by gentlemen who had 
spoken on the subject. In relation to domestic 
difficulties, he should be as little influenced by 
attacks through newspapers, as by popular meet- 
ings, enlisting the people with arms in their hands, 
in opposition to the Government. In relation to 
the treaty negotiated by Messrs. Monroe and 
Pinkney, he said that the rider attached to that 
treaty gave a license to the British Government 
to pursue the very course which now produced 
our difficulties, and Mr. Canning maintained that 
to have been the construction of it. Mr. J. said 
that he was not yet prepared for burning the law 
of nations, and substituting force for law. As to 


violations of the embargo or of the proposed sys- 
tem, he observed that all laws restraining the ac- 
tions of men would be more or less evaded ; this, 
therefore, could be no argument against any law 
proposed; the same objection would lie against a 
law for the punishment of murder. Mr. J. spoke 
for about half an hour. 

The question was then taken on striking out 
the first clause of the section, and negatived—56 
to 48. À j 

The question recurring on Mr. MAsTERS’s mo- 
tion for striking out the remainder of the section, 
relating to letters of marque and reprisal, 

Mr. Lyon spoke in favor of striking out the 
clause. 

Mr. D. R. WixttaMs, viewing this section as.a 
measure contemplating further negotiation, was 
wholly opposed to it. It said to Britain, “we 
will dismiss every other cause of quarrel with 
you, if you will revoke your Orders in Council.” 
It told our poor sailors, incarcerated in their 
“ floating hells,” that we were ready to abandon 
them. The surrender to her of the right of im- 
pressment, and of even other rights previously in 
contest, was offered as the purchase-money for 
the revocation of the Orders in Council; and he 
blushed for his country, that such a proposition 
should be seriously entertained in this House. 
He would declare war to-morrow most heartily. 
He would vote for a section for immediately is- 
suing letters of marque and reprisal, but he would 
not barter away our rights for the revocation of 
the Orders in Council. If we were to submit, he 
wished to do it in that way which should carry 
so much destruction into the families of those 
who cried out so loud!y for the repeal of the em- 
bargo, that they would rally round the Govern- 
ment in support of the country’s rights. 

Mr. Eppss, too, was of opinion that there was 
no honorable course left for this country. but em- 
bargo or war; but a majority of the House hav- 
ing overruled his opinion, he must acquiesce in ` 
their decision. But he could not consent to adopt 
the measure proposed by this section, which, un- 
der whatever aspect he could view it, appeared 
calculated to produce no effect but disgrace and 
ruin to the country. It could only be used in one 
of two ways, either as an instrument of negotia- 
tion or as a measure of war. Mr. E. used some 
arguments to show that, as an instrument of ne- 
gotiation, proposing to each Power to pass over 
all former injuries if it would withdraw its last 
infraction of our rights, and, besides so doing, to 
go to war with its enemy; whatever might be 
the result, it could produce nothing but ruin and 
disgrace. It reminded him of a physician paint- 
ed blind, with a club in his hands, his patient on 
one side and the disease on the dther; striking at 
random on each side, he killed the one to which 
chance directed the first blow. And as a measure 
of coercion, what was it? Not old-fashioned 
downright war, but war depending on a contin- 
gency. It was a golden apple held up to the bel- 
ligerents to be adjudged to the swiftest in reced- 
ing. Upon the humor or whim of Talleyrand or 
Canning, when they received the proposal, aris- 
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ing perhaps from an undigested dinner, was to| Mr.D. R. WıLLtams rose to rescue himself from. 


depend our war with either France or England ; 
and we are to present ourselves as a courtesan to 
the polluted embraces of England, or be fixed on 
the imperial car, in either case bribing France or 
England by going to war with the enemy of the 
oue which should be the first to embrace our offer. 
Whichever should accept it, disgrace and ruin 
must be the result. Rome, at one time, was said | 
to want nothing but a bidder; but Rome had its 
age of virtue. Mr. E. said that it seemed as if 
we, in our very infancy, had all the degeneracy 
of the latter days of old Rome. Ifthere was not 
firmness enough to take a manly attitude, he 
hoped the House would not take this thing asa 
substitute for 1t. 

Mr. Fisk was against striking out this clause. 
After some remarks in reply to Messrs. Ran- 
DOLPH and Lyon, he said that he regretted ex- 
ceedingly the situation in which the House was 
placed ; that this clause should be stricken out— 
for it would be virtually saying that they meant 
to take no honorable ground, that they would 
submit. He believed that temporizing would 
ruin the nation, As to opposition of the people 
in the East to war on any terms, he said that, 
excepting a few who had been opposed to the 
Revolution, and who still longed for British do- 
minion, there were not many who would not join 
their Government in a war against either Great 
man or France for the maintenance of our just 
rights. 

The question was then taken on striking out 
that part of the bill from the Senate relating to 
letters of marque and reprisal, and carried— 
ayes 72. 

Mr. D. R. Witttams then proposed his amend- 
ment for substituting a discriminating duty of 
~— per cent. as a substitute for the non-importa- 
tion from Great Britain and France. 

The Committee immediately rose, without tak- 
ing a question, and obtained leave to sit again. 


Frivay, February 24. 


On a motion made by Mr. Ruea, of Tennessee, 
that the House do now proceed to consider a re- 
solution proposed by him yesterday, and ordered 
to lie on the table, in the words following, to wit: 

Resolved, That an order of this House of the eighteenth 
instant, directing “that, until the end of the present 
session, the daily hour of meeting shall be ten o’clock ; 
and should a quorum not appear, the names of the 
members shall be called, and those present noted in the 
Journal of each day,” be rescinded : 

, The question was taken thereupon, and passed 
in the negative. | 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


« The House went again into Committee of the 
Whole, on the bill from the Senate for interdict- 
Ing commercial intercourse, &e. Mr. D. R. WiL- 
UAMs’s amendment. being under consideration, 
Yiz: to strike out that part of the law relating to 
Non-Importation, and insert a provision for dis- 
criminating duties— 


an imputation Of intending directly to harass the 
bill by this amendment, because he intended event- 
ually to vote againstit. He solemnly abjured any 
such an intention. Any member who would at 
this time make such a motion, with a view to 
embarrass the proceedings of the House, would 
deserve a halter. Perceiving that a large major- 
ity of this House was determined to repeal the 
embargo, and not to fight, he had been induced to. 
offer to the House that, which, to his understand- 
ing, appeared the best plan that had been pre- 
sented. Mr, W. offered many reasons against the 
non-intercourse bill; amongst others, that, instead 
of being coercive, it would operate as a premium 
to the navigating interest of Great Britain; that 
two years’ continuance of it would be worth 
millions to Great Britain ; that it also injured 
the agricultural interest of this country, laying 
additional obstructions on the sale of its prod- 
uce ; that it seemed as though, lest the people 
should believe the embargo was a wise measure, 
they were about to pursue the very course which 
would prevent the people from receiving a con- 
viction ofits protecting policy. The course which 
he proposed would at least prevent this evil, by 
practically demonstrating to the people the effect 
of the Orders in Council and Decrees, which were 
the causes of the embargo. 

Mr. Suoan regretted that this deceptive meas- 
ure was proposed, nominally contemplating a 
repeal of the embargo, but which would produce 
little. or no benefit. He described the body politie 
to be laboring under a disorder, as an individual 
with a dreadful cancer. When he beheld the sit- 
uation of tbis distressed country, he felt it his duty 
again to address the House, and call their atten- 
tion to the remedy. Instead of the inveterate 
passion for war with the belligerents, which 
existed in a part of the House, he recommended 
another species of war—a war against the pas- 
sions—in which, though no friend to war, he had 
no objection to engage asa volunteer, He agreed 
with the gentleman from South Carolina, that, if 
this bill passed, it would be just what the Court 
of Great Britain would wish. Mr. S. said he 
should proceed in his remarks without any fear of 
falling under the late substitute for common law, 
viz: tar and feathers—even though he was prom- 
ised “a full suit of homespun from head to foot,” 
by some heroes of Philadelphia, and although he 
was well acquainted with the power and disposi- 
tion of the Executives of some States to sereen 
offenders from punishment. Mr. S. stated vari- 
ous objections to the bill. Ifit were continued 
long, there would be no occasion for employing a 
committee to inquire what disposition should be 
made of the surplus money in the Treasury. He 
was in favor of Mr. Wiutrams’s amendment, as 
tending to increase revenue. to promote union, 
and secure the happiness of the United States. 

Mr. Lyon also spoke against the non-intercourse 
system, and in favor of Mr. WiuLiams’s amend- 
ment,at some length. Mr. L. was opposed to the 
bill, as tending to destroy revenue.and navigation. 
He never had wanted a substitute for the em- 
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bargo—one evil for another. But, rather than 
-Continue the embargo, he would take such a mod- 
“ification of this bill as that proposed by Mr. WiL- 
Liams, or éven: the bill itself. The former plan 
Wight be: operative on Great Britan, whilst. the 
‘non-intercourse would. be wholly inefficient. 

. TAYLOR. next spoke on the subject. He 
considered the bill upon the table not to have the 
merit-of résistance. It was submission to trade 
in thetrack pointed out by the Orders in Council. 
“And yet; gentlemen said they would not submit. 
Could gentlemen so deceive themselves as not to 
see that they were in fact submitting to the Brit- 
ish Orders in Council? It wasa surrender of the 
navigation of the world to Great Britain; it made 
her the carrier of our produce: That. this was 
It-was won- 


: inst cilat the same time that they authorize 
a trade-with her, through the depdts, the cireuity 


? 


rtlon of the crop, the glutting of the British 
‘ket with so large a surplus would depreciate 
its value enormously. He called. upon gentlemen 
"not at this time to give'a monopoly to Britain at 
_ ourown expense. ' ‘Desirous to do equal justice to 
‘ both ‘nations, as we would not fight them, and to 
-do equal justice also to ourselves, and not to fol- 
low the very meanderings of the Orders in Coun- 
-eil, he polite ie to the bill. He also objected 
. tothe phraseology of the bil: “Great Britain and 
France and their dependencies.” - Who was to 
judge what nations were dependencies ?—whether 
the-term included Holland, Spain, and Portugal? 
dn relation to Mr. Wiuttams’s amendment. he 
considered it to be one which the United States 
could stand by—which would increase our reve- 


- > Hue, and have some effect also on the interests of 


þe belligerents. It would be better than any other 
_ System proposed asa measure of resistance—would 
sbénefit our merchants, and enrich the Treasury. 

“Mr. GARDNER was apprehensive that the re- 


mainder of the session would be consumed in 
debating this bill, and that Congress would sepa- 
rate without removing the embargo at all. ‘Phe 
consequence of sucha procedure he’ deprecated. 
He had been1n hopes, that when the embargo was 
repealed, if a substitute was considered necessa- 
ry,it might bea measure which would benefit the 
country, and not be equally obnoxious with the 
embargo. He deprecated the effects produced by 
these laws on the people, and the consequence 
which must result from a further continuance of 
them. He described ‘the New England States, 
He concluded. his observations by reading an 
extract from the Inaugural Speech of the presènt 
President of the United States, the sentiments 
contained in which he fully approved. . > 
Mr.Guo.son said that the bill on the table-was 
not a favorite plan with him; but, as he.should 
probably. vote for it, he wished to rescue it. from 
some of the imputations cast on it. Both the gen- 
tlemen from South Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR and 
Mr. D. R. Wititams) had ‘advocated the resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee of Foreign Rela- 
tions, proposing this very plan. As to the argu- 
ment that this bill opérated to carry into effect 
the Orders in Council, the same objection might 
in the same manner be made to the embargo sys- 
tem, of which both those gentlemen were strenu- 
oussupporters. This argument, therefore, had‘no 
weight. He denied that we submitted to British 
taxation by this bill. For, supposing our produce 


:to go to the eatrepdt, the British capitalist there, 


purchasing it, would have to pay in Great Britain 
the tax on our produce. destined for the Continent, 
instead of our paying it. In this way, therefore, 
we did not as directly come under the operation 
of the Orders:in Council, as by trading direct to 
Great Britain. ‘Was there any American who 
would be willing to‘resume our usual intercourse ` 
with the belligerents, while all the black cata- 
logue of our injuries were unatoned ? Surely not; 
and yet, this appeared to be contemplated by the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. The discriminating duty would affeet not 
the belligerents, but our own citizens; it would 
fall wholly upon the consumers of our imports. 
Sooner than trade thus, he would make a bonfire 
of all our produce, as the gentleman himself had 
before proposed in an éloquent speech. It would 
also be a direct submission to trade under the 
Orders in Council: it could not be denied. Com- 
merce must at some time beresumed. Ifwe were 
to have war, we must havesome commerce. Let 
gentlemen point out a system by which com- 
merce could more honorably be pursued, in the 
present convulsive state of the world, than it could 
under the proposed law; for, as it had been ob- 
served, in the course of the debate, it was easier 
to find fault with a system than to invent one. 
‘Mr. D. R. Wiiutams rose to rescue himselt 
from' any imputation of inconsistency. He had 
been extremely happy when the gentleman rose 
to hear him avow his intention of rescuing the 
bill from some of the imputations cast on it, for 
really it was somewhat necessary, as no reasons 
had yet been offered in favor of the bill. But he 
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denied that the gentleman had succeeded in his 
efforts. The resolution for‘non-intercourse, which 
had. been adopted at. the commencement of the 
session, had been intended to go in aid of the em- 
bargo ; it did not contemplate a repeal of the em- 
bargo as this bill did, and there. was, therefore, no 
inconsistency.in voting for that resolution and 
against this bill. As to the additional duty being 
a burden, if the law passed as it now stood and 
was executed, it deprived the people of the arti- 
cle altogether; if not executed, the premium to 
the smuggler would amount, in some cases, to 
500 per cent. instead of 50 or 25 percent. And 
unquestionably it could not be executed ; for, not- 
withstanding the existence of actual war between 
Great Britain and France, and all the revenue 
officers and military force of both, the British 
market had always been supplied with French 
claret and Spanish wool. The gentleman from 
Virginia had endeavored to saddle him and his 
friend (Mr. TayLor) with inconsistency because 
he could not defend the bill—for it could not be 
defended. 

Mr. Bacon, however he might be prepared to 
urge arguments against the bill, said he could not 
in charity push the argument any further upon 
gentlemen ; for no gentleman had attempted to 
defend it except the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Guotson,) who, with the characteristic 
gallantry of a young and active soldier, had done 
thebest he could for it. Mr. B., however, only 
rose, as he had been alluded to as having an 
amendment in his possession, to read it to. the 
House. Mr. B. read the following section as an 
amendment, which, in connexion with other sec- 
tions containing details, he intended to propose 
if Mr. Witiiams’s amendment should be carried: 


« And be it further enacted, That the commander 
and crew of any merchant vessel of the United States, 
owned and navigated wholly by a citizen or citizens 
thereof, may oppose and defend against any unlawful 
restraint or seizure not authorized by the customary 
and acknowledged law of nations, which shall be at- 
tempted upon such vessel, or upon any other vessel 
armed and navigatcd as aforesaid, by the commander 
or crew of any forcign armed vessel, and may repel by 
force any assault or hostility which shall be made or 
committed on the part of such foreign armed vessel 
pursuing such attempt, and may subdue and capture 
the same; and may also retake any vessel owned and 
navigated as aforesaid, which may have been captured 
contrary to the customary and acknowledged laws of 
nations, by any foreign armed vessel.” 

Mr. B. observed, however, even if the bill should 
not be amended, he should vote for it, chiefly be- 
cause the term of its duration was limited, and 
it might produce a little good. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson conceived that the expe- 
dient proposed was even worse than the non- 
intercourse bill. He rose, however, to expose 
the evil tendency of the amendment suggested by 
Mr. Bacon, which contemplated giving to mer- 
chants the power to choose what attacks or seiz- 
ures they chose to consider unlawful, and thus 
involve the United States with whom they chose. 
He warned gentlemen against adopting it. If 


war was tobe made, let it be declared according 


to the Constitution. 


Mr. Wixttiams’s motion was then negatived, 


51 to 50. © 


Mr. Coox renewed the motion to strike out the 


same part of the bill, for the purpose of inserting 
an amendment for arming our merchant vessels 
as a substitute for it. 
Mr. C. urged a number of arguments. 
opposed to the non-intercourse system. There 


In support of his motion, 
He was 


was no fear of the arming system driving the na-. 
tion into war; for, whatever acts should be com- 
mitted by our armed vessels, would be the acts of 
individuals and not of the nation. He had heard 
from parts of the Union, from people not to be 
interested in or injured by such a course, cries for 
war, war, war! At whose expense? Not at theirs, 
but of those on the margin of the ocean, who alk 
wished for peace. Mr. C; again deprecated the 
continuance of the embargo, and expressed his 
concurrence in opinion with Mr. Ranpoteg, that 
our Administration was pursuing a course some- 
what similar to that of Lord North under the 
British Government. The course which he pro- 
posed would promote union, and again unite a 
divided people. The following is the amend- 
ment which Mr. C. proposed to insert: 


“ And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the twentieth day of May next, the merchant vessels 
owned wholly by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States, and navigated wholly by citizens of the United 
States, and not in any part laden with goods contra- 
band of war, and not bound to any port or place ac- 
tually blockaded. and invested, and pursuing .a com- 


merce permitted by the laws of the United States, may 


be armed and equipped, and may defend their neutral 
rights, by resisting the late decrees of France and or- 
ders of Great Britain, which violate the long estab- 
lished rights of neutrality ; and may repel by force any 
assault or hostility which shall be made or committed 
on the part of any French or British vessel of war, in 
pursuance of such decrees or orders; and to subdue - 
and capture the same; and to retake any vessel of the 
United States, owned, navigated, ladened, and bound 
as aforesaid, which may have been captured pursuant 
to such decrees or orders by any vessel sailing under 
French or British colors, and acting or pretending to. 
act by or under authority of such decrees or orders 
from the French or British Governments.” 


Mr. Hotnanp thought it would be better at 
once to withdraw all our measures, to undo every- 
thing that had been done, than to adopt the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. Of all others the system 
of arming our merchant vessels was the most 
futile that could be conceived. The merchants 
would again come forward and call upon the 
Government to take up the cause. And was the 
Government again to be duped by them? No; 
for if the Government had done wrong, in his 
opinion it was by going too far for the support of 
commerce; and their efforts were rewarded by 
the exclamations of the same peuple, who, by 
their cries, had induced the Government so to do. 
Sooner than again attempt to protect them, if 
they deserted their own cause, he would leave 
commerce and the rights of the seas to the mercy 
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of the winds and waves. 
our discriminating duties and drawbacks, that the 
merchants should be hereafter precisely on the 
same footing as foreign merchants. 

The question was then taken on Mr. 
motion.and negatived, 50 to 45. > 

Mr. Marron moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the fourth day of March, and inserting 
the fifteenth day of March, as the day on which 
the partial repeal of the embargo should take date, 
and thus to place all the ports in the Union on 
an equality—negatived by 56 to 45, 

The bill was then read through. 

Mr. D. R. Wiuiiams inquired whether the bill 
extending credit ọn revenue bonds, the continu- 
ance of which depends on the continuance of the 
embargo, would be contin 
of this law. 

Mr. Nicuowas said he‘ could only state his in- 
dividual opinion‘ that it would be stili. in force. 

Mr. D. R. Wititams asked whether: it had 
been considered expedient by the Committee on 
Foreign ‘Relations that that bill should continue 
in force hereafter ? ‘ 

Mr. Nicnotas replied that the committee had 
not bad the subject under consideration. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill 
as amended. 

Mr. W. Aston hoped that the House would 
not now consider the report, but take up the ap- 
propriation bill for the navy. 

The House agreed, however, 
the report—yeas 60. 

The amendment made in the Committee, by 
striking out all that part of the bill relating to let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, being read, was con- 
curred in—yeas 74, nays 33, as follows: 

Yuas—Evan Alexander, 
Bacon, Joseph Barker, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jr., Thomas Blount, Adam 
Boyd, William Butler, Epaphroditus Champion, Or- 
chard Cook, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John 

Davenport, jun., Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, Wil- 
liam Ely, John W. Eppes, William Findley, Meshack 
Franklin, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jun., 
Peterson Goodwyn, John Harris, William Helms, Reu- 
ben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Richard J ackson, Wal- 
ter Jones, James Kelly, Thomas Kenan, John Lam- 
bert, Joseph Lewis, jūn., Edward St. Loe Livermore, 
Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, ‘Nathaniel Macon, 
Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William Milnor, John 
Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Thomas Newbold, John Pugh, Josiah Quincy, John 
Randolph, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, James Sloan, 
Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, 
Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Clement Storer, 
Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, John Thompson, Jabez Upham, 
James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas 
Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rens- 
selaer, Daniel ©. Verplanck, Robert Whitehill, Isaac 
Wilbour, David R. Williams, Marmaduke Williams, 

and Nathan Wilson. . 

. Nays— David Bard, Burwell 
Robert Brown, Joseph Calhoun, 
ard Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Isaiah L. Green, James Hollan 


Coox’s 


now to consider 


Bassett, John Boyle, 
Matthew Clay, Rich- 
‘Desha, James Fisk, 
d, David Holmes, 


He would repeal all 


ued after the passage | 


Willis Alston, jr. Ezekiel: 


Richard M. Johnson, John Love, William McCreery, 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Portėr, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, . 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, . 
Ebenezer Seaver, John Smilie, Join Smith, John 
Taylor, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 


Mr. Guo.tson moved to strike out the fourth 
day of March and insert the twentieth of May,as 
the time at which the partial repeal of the em- 
bargo should take date. He said he had taken 
this day in preference to the first day of June, 
which he had before moved, because it would 
give an indubitable pledge to the people that the 
repeal should take place, by fixing on a period 
anterior to the convocation of the next Congress 
for the commencement of the operation of the 
law. If the non-intercourse system was to be a 
substitute for the embargo, why should there be 
an interval from the fourth of March ‘till the 
twentieth of May? It-was a recession for such 
a time from our ground, without any interposing 
measure. He called upon gentlemen to show to 
him that it was not receding, that it was not sub- 
mission. 

Mr. Lyon said, that the nation’was tired enou h 
of the embargo, and he hoped that they wou d. 
not continue it any longer. ; 

Mr. Boyn rose to observe 
hearing, that he was not w 
dictates of Great Britain or France, nor of any 
gentleman on the foor, and that he despised de- 
nunciations, come whence they would. 

Mr. Macon moved to strike out all that. part 
| of the bill relating to the repeal of the embargo, 
| which motion superseded that of Mr. GHOLSON. 

~ The question was tben taken on Mr. Macon’s 
motionand decided in the affirmative—yeas 33, 
nays 82,-as follows : 

Yzas—David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. 
Bibb, William Blackledge, Thomas Blount, John Boyle, 
Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, Meshack Franklin, James. Holland, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jackson, Rich- 
ard. M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, Nathaniel Macon, 
Robert Marion, John Montgomery, Thomas Newbold, 
John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, Jacob Richards, 
| Benjamin Say, John Smilie, Richard Stanford, John 
Taylor, George M. Troup, Daniel C. Verplanck, Rob- 
ert Whitehill, David R. Williams, and Richard Winn. 

Naxs—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, John Blake, jun., Adam 
Boyd, Robert Brown, William Butler, Epaphroditus 
Champion, Martin Chittenden, Orchard Cook, John 
Culpeper, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Dav- 
enport, jun., Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, Wil- 
| liam Ely, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James 

Fisk, Barent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, James M. 
Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, William 
Helms, William Hoge, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel 
llsley, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Walter Jones, 
James Kelly, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr, Ed- 
ward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, John Love, 
Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, 
‘William Milnor, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon 8. Mumford, Thomas 


re to those within his 
illing to submit to the 


| 


| 


| 
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; Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Josiah Quincy, John | Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van 
Randolph, John Rhea of ‘Tennessee, Matthias Rich- Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, and Nathan Wilson. 
~ ards, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, Lem-| Mr. J. G. Jackson ‘moved to strike out that 
_sel aye, Ebenezer Senyer Jameiean.ededah | part of the bil giving the President power 1o 
Bee a Oe ah >| raise the embargo whenever the decrees of the 
William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, - A 
_ Peter Swart; Samuél! Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, eae aU 5o moded as aoe tecon” 
- John Thompson, Jabez Upham, James I. Van Alen, merce of the United States sulliciently sale; to 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald | m#ke way for the aa P ee 
“Wan: Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Isaac Wilbour, day offered, authorizing the resident to issue 
‘Marmaduke Williams, and Nathan Wilson. letters of marque and reprisal against the Power 
Thè question recurring on Mr, GHOLSON’S mo retaining: in force orders and, decrees whenever 
“pan a division of the question was called for, so | the other shall revoke its edicts. He observed 
as to take the question first on striking out the that there could be no doubt that gentlemen 
words, “fourth of March.” i would agree to strike out this clause, whether 
Messrs, Mason, J. G. Jackson, and Troup, ad- they agree to insert the substitute or not; for al- 
STS, IG. ; ; k ee 
vocated a protraction of thedate. It would be the a memner who voted -for pulse 
greatest injustice to the ports at a distance from ae er fen E aang to letters of ever ani 
the seat of Government, not to give notice of the | oona Dit Bete oe great reason that 1t 
passage of the law, and was in the face of the pro- Ling Fa RNE bi egis anre paver Dy mar 
vision of the Constitution, which required equal | 0S U0" JUS “hemes foe fa might ca 
privileges to every port. Messrs. Masters, RAN- into action that provision of thelaw. ‘The same 
Fouen and Quincy, contended for an early orim- objection certainly attached to that part of the 
mediae Téneal on ‘Ne øround that the embargo | re which he now proposed to strike out. 
ea acral "kid without notices thatif Re The following is Mr. J’samendment: Tostrike 
rodace was 2 orted, it ought to be exported im- | 2°% after the words, “And be it further enacted,” 
cdiaely : cad that the reape of Connie or the | 12 the first line of the eleventh section, as amended 
? s e 1 . 
smugglers of Amelia island or elsewhere, should pyitne oye the following words A 
not have an opportunity to take advantage of the |, iant ne redent of the pret States bo and he 
honest part of our citizens. nereby is authorizeu, In case either rance or rea 


: erie : , Britain shall so revoke or modify her edicts, as that they 
dine be co oo Ene out wasnegatived, yeas | Shall cease to violate the neutral commerce of the Uni- 
2! y : 


a , _, | ted States, to declare the same by proclamation: after 

Yeas-—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., David which the trade of the United States suspended by 
Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William | this act, and by the act laying an embargo on all ships 
Blackledge, Thomas Blount, John Boyle, William | and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, | States, and the several acts supplementary thereto, may 
Jonian Deene, Topeph Desha; John W: Bore Mere be renewed with the nation so doing :” 

ranklin, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, o insert. in lieu E 
James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Te e Phe lene ee tology 
John G. Jackson, Richard M. J ohnson, Thomas Kenan, “That in case either Great Britain or France shall 
William Kirkpatrick, John Love, Nathaniel Macon, | revoke her edicts alleged to have been made in retali- 
Robert Marion, John Montgomery, Thomas Moore, | ation of the edicts of the other Powers, and violating the 
John Morrow, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, | lawful commerce and neutral rightsof the United States, 
John Porter, John Rhea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea | the operation of this act, and also of the act laying an 
of Tennessee, Benjamin Say, John Smilie, Samuel | embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports and har- 
Smith, Richard Stanford, John Taylor, George M. | hors of the United States, and the several acts supple- 
Troup, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, David R. | mentary thereto, shall cease in relation to the nation 
Williams, Marmaduke Williams, Alexander Wilson. | so revoking, at the expiration of twenty days, to be 
_ Nars—Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, John Blake, | computed from the date of the notice of such revocation 
jun., Adam Boy d, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chit- | to be given by Proclamation of the President of the 
tenden, Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, Samuel W. | United States; and letters of marque and reprisal shall, 
Dana, John Davenport, jun., Daniel M. Durell, James 


; os Ren ; , at the same time, be issued against the nation which 
Elliot, William Ely, William Findley, James Fisk, Ba- | shali continue in force its unlawful edicts, violating the 


rent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, ; ; 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, William Helms, Wil- o a A ths Unid 
liam Hoge, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Rich- na: 3 . 
sar jackecn, Robert Jenkins James Kelly, Philip B. |_ The House adjourned, 60 to 35, without taking 
Key, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. a question. 
Tice Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Josiah : 

Masters, William McCreery, William Milnor, Jona- Saturvay, February 25. 

than O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas New- o ; fM WwW A ii was 
bold, John Pugh, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, Jacob n motion of Mr. WILLIS ALSTON 1 led 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, John Row- agreed that the bill sent from the Senate, entitle 
an, John Russel, Lemuel Sawyer, James Sloan, Jede- “An act to interdict the commercial intercourse 
diah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry Southard, William between the United States and Great Britain and 
Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter France, and their dependencies, and for other 
Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John | purposes,” together with the amendments agreed 
Thompson, Jabez. Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip | and proposed thereto, do lie on the table. 
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- The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for amending the acts es- 


tablishing the War and Naval Departments, and | 


making an appropriation for the support of the 
Military and Naval Establishments for the year 
1809. 


Amongst other appropriations proposed by the, 


bill is one for fortifications, in addition to the 
sum already appropriated at this session. Mr. 
ALsron proposed to appropriate one million of 
dollars. It was observed by Mr. BLounrt that all 
the money had been already appropriated which 
was required by the Department of War. 
appropriation was supported by Messrs. W. AL- 
STON, VAN CORTLANDT, Coox, Masters, TROUP, 
Niıcnoras, and Smite, and. opposed by Messrs. 
BLounrt, Sraxrorp, Boyn, and D. R. WILLIAMS. 

The arguments in favor of this appropriation 
were the importance of permanent defence; the 
defenceless state of many ports, particularly of 
New York, which was the pride and boast of 
the State; the probability of war, which. ap- 
peared now only to be delayed on our part from 
the defenceless state of the seaports; that if war 
was now to take place, the people of the cities 
must fly to the mountains; that it might be suf- 
ficient to complete them all, and would be the 
last appropriation asked for. 

The arguments against it were: that as much 
had been appropriated as could be expended with 
ordinary exertions; that the House appeared to 
he taking a course of recession, instead of resist- 
ance, and there was, therefore, no extraordinary 
appropriation for fortifications against attack ne- 
cessary ; that there were about 700,000 dollars 
liable to expenditure for,this object previous 
to the next session of Congress; that even were 
twenty millions appropriated, there was..no -evi- 
denee that New York could be sufficiently forti- 
fied, or that gentlemen would be satisfied; that 
war was not delayed by the defenceless state of 
the seaports, but by the indisposition of merean- 
tile men to go to war against foreign taxation on 
the produce of the soil—if it had been on ships 
or the shipping interest they would have been 
clamorous for war. 

The Committee agreed to insert one million of 
dollars, by a majority of eleven votes. The bill 
being gone through, the Committee rose and re- 
ported it, 

The question on the appropriation of one mil- 
lion of dollars for fortifications was taken, and 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 61, nays 45, as 
follows: 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jr, John Boyle, Epaphroditus Champion, Mar- 
tin Chittenden, Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, John 
Davenport jr., John Dawson, James Eliot, William 
Ely, William Findley, Francis Gardner, John Har- 
ris, William Helms, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jack- 
son, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, 
Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Josiah 
Masters, William McCreery, William Milnor, John 


The, 


Smilie, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin 
Tallmadge, John Thompson, Jabez Upham, James I. 
Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Dan- 
iel C. Verplanck, Isaac Wilbour, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nars—David Bard, Joseph Barker, William W. 
Bibb, Thomas: Blount, Adam Boyd, Robert: Brown, 
William A. Burwell, William Butler,’ Joseph Cal- 
houn, Matthew Clay, John Culpeper, Josiah Deane, 
Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John. W. Eppes, , 
James Fisk. Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jr., 
Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, 
William Hoge, James Holland, Thomas Kenan, John 
Lambert, Edward Lloyd, Nathaniel Macon, Robert 
Marion, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, John Porter, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Samuel. Shaw, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Rich- 
ard Stanford, John Taylor, Robert Whitehill, David 
R. Williams, Marmaduke Williams, and Alexander 
Wilson. ` 


The appropriation of $445,000 for repairing 
the frigates was objected to by Mr. Macon, but 
concurred in—ayes 63, 

Mr. BLount moved to amend the section ap- 
propriating for fortifications, by striking out the 
words “in addition to,” and inserting “inelu- 
ding,” so as to include in the appropriation the 
sum of $450,000 already appropriated, instead of 
adding one million to thatsum.. He afterwards 
withdrew this motion, and moved an amend- 
ment, so as to authorize. the contemplated line of 
blocks and chains across :the. harbor of New 
York. He did this to ascertain the sense of the 
House on this point, for he Should have the same 
objection to this appropriation if that were the 
object of it. A sufficient number of members 
not rising to give the yeas and nays on this’ques- 
tion, Mr. BLounr withdrew the motion and re- 
newed his former motion; which was negatived— 
yeas 49, nays 62, as follows: ; ts 

Yeas—David Bard, Jos. Barker, Burwell Bassett, 
William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Thos. Blount, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Culpeper, Jo- 
siah Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John 
W. Eppes, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas 
Gholson, jr, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L, Green, 
John Heister, William Hoge, James Holland, Thom- 
as Kenan, John Lambert, Edward Lloyd, John Love, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Jeremiah Morrow, 
John Morrow, John Porter, John Randolph, John Rea 
of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias 
Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, 
Richard Stanford, John Taylor, Robert Whitehill, David 
R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jr, Ezekiel Bavon, John Blake, jr, John 
Boyle, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, 
Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, John Davenport, jr., 
John Dawson, James Eliot, William Ely, Wiliam 
Findley, Francis Gardner, John Harris, Wm. Helms, 
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David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Hum- 


phteys, Daniel Isley, John G:-Jackson, Richard Jack- 


son, Robert Jenkins, Joseph Lewis; jr; Edward St. 
Loe-Livermore, Josiah’ Masters, William McCreery, 
Wm: Milnor, Johi Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Jonathan O. Mosely; Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas 
Newbold, Thomas “Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Jo- 
siah: Quincy, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Rus- 
sell, James Sloan, John Smilie, Henry Southard, Wik 


lian Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, 


Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, 
- John: Thompson, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, 
James I; Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas 
Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn; Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Isaac Wilbour, Mar- 
maduke Williums; and Nathan Wilson. 


No other amendment being offered, the bill, 
and the'amendments agreed to, were ordered to 
be engrossed, and read the third time on Mon- 
day next. 


; ` NON-INTERCOURSE. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
unfinished business of yesterday. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson. withdrew his motion of 
yesterday with a view to offer another in place 
of it, which looked more like a manly stand. He 
said that the amendment proposed was no offer 
made to. either Power to take sides with the 
other. There’ was nothing ‘like threat in the 
‘proposition, any more than in the resolutions 
submitted to the House some time’since. It 
would be a warning to the merchants: under what 
peril they would go out, which they would not 
otherwise conceive, reposing in false security on 
this bill. He would not go precipitately into 
war, for he had the best reason to believe that 
Great Britain would be disposed to listen to the 
dictates of justice towards us, but if she did not, 
he was for immediate war. The amendment 
now proposed by Mr. Jackson is as follows: 

“Sec. 19. And be, it further enacted, That after 
demand made and refused on the part of. His Britan- 
nic Majesty to withdraw his decrees and orders in- 
fringing the local commerce of the United States, the 
President of the United States shall be authorized and 
required to employ such a portion of the volunteer 
militia of the United States, not exceeding thou- 
sand, and of the regular troops, as may be necessary 
to take possession of the territories of His Britannic 
Majesty, bordering on the United States, and to hold 
the same, and to instruct the commanders of the pub- 
lic armed vessels which are or shall be employed in the 
service of the United States to subdue, seize, and take 
any armed or unarmed British vessel on the high seas 
or elsewhere; and such captured vessel, with her ap- 

` parel, guns, and appurtenances, and the goods or ef- 
fects which shall be found on board the same, being 
British property, shall be brought within some port of 
the United States, and shall be duly proceeded against 
and condemned, as forfeited, and shall accrue and be 
distributed as. by law is or shall be provided respecting 
the captures which shall be made by the public armed 
vessels of the United States. ; f 

“See. 20. And be it further enacted, That the 
President: of the. United States shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and required, after demand and re- 
fusal as aforesaid, to grant to the owners of private 


i e a a AA 


armed vessels of the United States who shall make 
application therefor, special commissions, in the form 
which he shall direct, and under the seal of the United 
States;.and such private armed - vessels, when duly 
‘commissioned as aforesaid, shall have the-same license 
and authority for the subduing, seizing, and-capturing 
any armed or unarmed British vessel, and for the re- 
capture of the vessels, goods, and effects of the United 
States, as the public armed vessels of the United States 
may by law have ;.and shall be, in like manner, sub- 
ject to such instructions as shall be ordered by the 
President of the United States for the regulation of 
their conduct. And the commissions which shall be 
granted, shall be revocable at the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. . 

“Src. 21. And be it further enacted, That after 
demand made, and refusal on the part of the Emperor 
of France to withdraw his decrees and. orders infrin- 
ging the lawful commerce of the United States, the 
President of the United States shall be authorized and 
required to instruct the commanders ‘of the public 
armed vessels, which are or shall be employed in the 
service of the United States, to subdue, seize, and take 
any armed or unarmed French vessel on the high seas, 
or‘elsewhere, and such captured vessel, with her appa- 
rel, guns, and appurtenances, and the goods or effects 
which shall be found on board the same, being French 
property, shall be brought within some port of the 
United States, and shall be duly proceeded against. 
and condemned as directed, and shall accrue. and be 
distributed as’ by law is or shall be provided respecting 
the capture which shall be made by the public armed 
vessels of the United States. , ome 

Suc. 22, And be it further énacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, 
‘authorized and required, after demand made and refu- 
sal aforesaid, to grant to the owners of private armed 
ships and vessels of the United States who shall make 
application therefor, special commissions in the form 
which he shall direct, and under the seal of the Uni- 
ted States; and such private armed vessel, when duly 
commissioned as aforesaid, shall have the same license 
and authority for the subduing, seizing, and capturing 
any armed or. unarmed French vessel, and for the re- 
capture of the vessels, goods, and eflects of the people 
of the United States, as the public armed vessels of 
the United States may by law have, and shall ‘be in 
like manner subject to such instructions as: shall be 
ordered by the President of the United States for the 
regulation of their conduct ; and the commissions which 
shall be granted as aforesaid shall be revocable at the 
pleasure of the President of the United States.” 


Mr. Eppes said that this was a proposition 
which he hoped might unite all parties in the 
House. It authorized the President to demand 
the recall of the injurious acts of the belligerents, 
and on a refusal it declared that we would use all 
the force which we possess against the decrees 
and orders, which, under whatever aspect they 
could be viewed, were calculated to produce total 
ruin to all the great interests of the pan 
The bill under consideration, he feared, would 
afford no relief to the Southern country—their 
produce would still be lying on their hands. And 
indeed, take three dollars a hundred from the 
price of tobacco, (as the Orders in Council do,) 
and the cultivation of itis out of the question. 
If we allowed Great Britain to say that we shall 
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not trade without coming and paying her a tax, 
where would be the limit to her extortion? If 
we were such dastardly wretches as to permit 
her to tax at will the great staples of the coun- 
try, could it be supposed that she would ever al- 
low us hereafter even to be the carriers of our 
own produce? Whatever present relief the bill 
might afford to the shipping interest, ruin would 
ultimately fall on every man who had anything 
at stake in the country. If we took no means 
to resist taxation he should be compelled to be- 
lieve that what had been said was correct: that 
“ the majority cannot be kicked intoa war.” And 
if some such measure as that proposed was not 
adopted, the assertion would stand as a damnable 
record to future ages. If we should hereafter be 
refractory,a foreign nation ought therefore not to 
send troops but men armed with whips to scourge 
us into obedience. He concluded by saying that 
he hoped the House would agree to postpone the 
consideration of the subject until Monday, that 
the amendments might be printed. 

Mr. Basset? also expressed his approbation of 
the proposition. There must.be. one of two in- 
tentions in the House, either to glide smoothly 
down the current of submission or take a higher 
ground, which must be war. Could it be believed 
that, if Great Britain maintained her system of 
excluding our commerce from the ocean, or sub- 
jecting it to heavy taxation, war was not inevi- 
table? No man could conceal this fact from 
himself or from the nation. 

Mr. D. R. Wiuiams wished to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sense of the House on the subject of 
fighting. For this purpose he moved so toamend 
the bill as to authorize the President forthwith to 
use the public force, &c. “ 

Mr. Masters opposed: the postponement; he 
hoped the business would be finally concluded 
to-night. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
Mr. Evees’s motion for the postponement of the 
further consideration of the subject till Monday, 
there were for it 60, against it 60, as follows: 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jr, David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. 
Bibb, William Blackledge, Thomas Blount, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph : Calhoun, Matthew Clay, Richard Cutts, John 
Dawson, Josiah Deane, John W. Eppes, William 
Findley, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jun., 
Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, James Holland, 
David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jackson, 
Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, John Love, Na- 
thaniel Macon, Robert Marion, John Montgomery, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Tho- 
mas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
John Porter, John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias 
Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer 
Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, John Smith, Rich- 
ard Stanford, John Taylor, George M. Troup, Robert 
Whitchill, Isaac Wilbour, Marmaduke Williams, Alex- 
ander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, John Blake, 
junior, Adam Boyd, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin 


| Chittenden, Orchard. Cook, John Culpeper, Samuel 


W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., Daniel. M. Durell, 
James Elliot, William Ely, James Fisk, Barent Gar- 
denier, Francis Gardner, Edwin Gray, John Harris, 
John Heister, William Helms, William Hoge, Reuben: 
Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Richard Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, James Kelly, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, 
jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Josiah 
Masters, William Milnor, Nicholas R. Moore, Jonathan 
O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Josiah Quincy, John 
Randolph, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John: Russell, 
James Sloan, Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, David R. Williams, and Nathan 
Wilson. 


The House being equally divided, the SPEAKER 
decided in the negative. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson wished to postpone the con- 
sideration of this amendment, so as not to delay. 
the progress of the bill. The Speaker declared 
that a part of a subject before the House could 
not be postponed. 

Mr. D. R. Wiviias rejoiced in the opportunity 
of registering his vote for war. . He observed that 
the embargo must be considered as perfectly fail- 
ing except as the precursor of war. We hada 
much greater hold now on the belligerents than 
we should ever have again. We had changed the 
balance of the ledger completely during the em- 
bargo. They had before an immense property 
of oursin their hands; we now had of theirs.. 
Permit the embargo to be removed, and they 
would again have the same hold on us, and we 
should not go to war next session. Rather than 
give them notice that we meant to make war 
upon them at a certain time, he would seize all 
their citizens and set them to work on our fortifi- 
cations—act the Algerine tothem. Their Gov- 
ernments played the Algerine on us, and would 
not we do the same to them? He would seize 
everything but the funds. If the House could 
abandon our rights in this manner, when every 
square foot of our ground was laid únder contri- 
bution, they deserved to be scoffed at by the 
world. 

Mr. Garpenrer declared the amendment offer- 
ed by Mr. J. G. Jackson, to be unconstitutional ; 
because the power of declaring war belonged to 
Congress, and was a power which they could not 
delegate., ae? 

The question being about to be put on Mr. 
Witwiams’s amendment, a division of the ques- 
tion was called for, so as to take it first on strik- 
ing out. 

Mr. RanpoLpa observed, that he should vote 
for striking out, to destroy the hypothetical cha- 
racter of the proposition. If we were to have 
war at all, it ought to be direct. 

Mr. Eppes observed that the proposition of Mr. 
Jackson was not contingent, but complete. It 
authorized the President to say to each nation, 
“withdraw your orders or decrees.” If not, it 
was war,and immediate war. Means for it were 
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at hand; and nothing was wanting but spirit on 
thé part of the House tø úse them. 

Mr. Lyon was in favor of striking out. If we 
were to have war, he wanted to have the first 
blow. E 

The question on striking out a part of Mr. 

Jackson’s: motion, to make way for Mr.- WiL- 
LIAMS’s. amendment was negatived—yeas 36, 
nays 67, as follows: 
_ Yeas—Evan Alexander, Ezekiel Bacon, William 
W. Bibb, John Blake, jun, John Campbell, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, 
Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, Josiah Deane, Daniel 
`M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, Francis Gard- 
ner, John Harris, William Helms, William Hoge, 
Daniel Isley, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James 
Kelly, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. 
Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Na- 
thaniel Macon, William McCreery, William Milnor, 
John Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Josiah Quincy, John 
Randolph, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, 
Samuel Shaw, Jedediah K. Smith, Richard Stanford, 
William Stedman, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, 
Benjamin Tallmadge, Abram Trigg, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Ar- 
chibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel 
C. Verplanck, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, and 
Nathan Wilson. 

Naxs—Willis Alston, jun., David. Bard, Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, Tho- 
mas Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, 
William A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun; 
Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, 
jun., John Dawson, Joseph Desha, John W.. Eppes, 
William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, 
Barent Gardenier, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson 
Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Heis- 
ter, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
Reuben Humphreys, John G. Jackson, Richard M. 
Johnson, Thomas Kenan, John Love, Robert Marion, 
Josiah Masters, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, 
John Morrow, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, 
Wilson ©. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, Ben- 
jamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, James Sloan, John Smi- 
lie, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Cle- 
ment Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, Robert 
Whitehill, Marmaduke Williams, Alexander Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 


Mr. Jackson renewed his motion for postpone- 
ment—for it, 61; against it, 61. Another count 
being called—for it,64; against it, 62. Another 
count being called for, tellers were named by the 
Speaker, who reported that there were—for it, 
63; against it, 63. 

Mr. BurwELL moved that the bill lie on the 
table—for it 64, against it 63. 

The Speaker observed, that the subject had 
been so long under debate, andso many questions 
had been taken on it, that he felt compelled, by 
duty, to votein the negative. So the motion was 
lost—yeas 64, nays 64, as follows: 

Yuas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, junior, David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William 
W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Thomas Blount, John 


Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William 
Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, Mat- 
thew Clay, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, 
Joseph Desha, John W. Eppes, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, janm., 
Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, James Holland, 
David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jackson, 
Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, William Kirk- 
patrick, John Love, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thos. Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, 
John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea 
of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, 
Lemuel Sawyer, Benj’n Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Sam- 
uel Shaw, John Smilie, John Smith, Samuel Smith, 
Richard Stanford, John Taylor, George M. Troup, 
Robert Whitehill, Marmaduke Williams, Alexander 
Wilson, and Richard Winn. i 

Nars—Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, John Blake, 
jun, Adam Boyd, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Cham- 
pion, Martin Chittenden, Orchard Cook, John Cul- 
peper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., Dan- 
ie] M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, Barent Gar- 
denier, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Johr 
Harris, John Heister, William Helms, William Hoge, 
Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, Richard Jackson, 
Robert. Jenkins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, John 
Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Liver- 
more, Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, 
Wm. McCreery, William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, 
Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, James 
Sloan, Jedediah -K. Smith, Henry Southard, William 
Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter 
Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John 
Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, James I, Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Ar- 
chibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel 
C. Verplanck, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Na- 
than Wilson, and Joseph B. Varnum, Speaker. 

Mr. G. W. CAMPBELL moved an adjournment ; 
which was decided in the negative—yeas 57, nays 
70, as follows: 


Yras—Lemuel J. Alston, David Bard, Burwell 
Bassett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Thos. 
Blount, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Bur- 
well, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. 
Campbell, Matthew Clay, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, 
Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, John W. Eppes, Wil- 
liam Findley, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jr., 
Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, James Holland, 
David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jackson, 
Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, William Kirk- 
patrick, John Love, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, 
John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thos. Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Thomas Newton, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, John 
Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, 
Ebenezer Seaver, John Smilie, John Smith, John Tay- 
lor, George M. Troup, Robert Whitehill, David R. 
Williams, Marmaduke Williams, Alexander Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, junior, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, John Blake, jun., Adam 
Boyd, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Mar- 
tin Chittenden, Orchard Cock, John Culpeper, Samuel 
W. Dana, John Davenport, junior, Daniel M. Durell, 
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Mr. D. R. Wittrams moved to strike out the 
words in italic, in Mr. Jacxson’s motion, and 
insert “to adjust the disputes with the” For the 
motion—yeas 25, nays 95, as follows: 

Yzas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., Wil- 
liam W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Joseph Calhoun, 
Matthew Clay, Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, Jas. Fisk, 
Thomas Kenan, Nathaniel Macon, John Montgomery, 
Thomas Moore, Thomas. Newbold, John Porter, Ebe- 
nezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, Jedediah K. Smith, Rich- 
ard Stanford, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, Daniel 
C. Verplanck, David R. Williams, Marmaduke Wil- 
liams, and Richard Winn. 

Naxys—Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, 
Burwell Bassett, John Blake, junior, Thomas Blount, 
Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. 
Burwell, William Butler, John Campbell, Epaphroditus 
Champion, Martin Chittenden, Orchard Cook, John 
Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, junior, 
John Dawson, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James 
Elliot, William Ely, John W. Eppes, William Findley, 
Meshack Franklin, Barent Gardenier; Francis Gard- 
ner, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson 
Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, 
William Helms, William Hoge, James Holland, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Dan- 
iel Ilsley, John G. Jackson, Richard Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, James Kelly, Philip B. 
Key, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Joseph 
Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, 
John. Love, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, William 
McCreery, William Milnor, Nicholas R. Moore, Jere- 
miah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon’ S. Mumford, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Pugh, 
Josiah Quincy, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea 
of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, 
Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Rassell, Lemuel 
Sawyer, Benjamin Say, James Sloan, John Smilie, 
John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, William 
Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter 
Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John 
Taylor, John Thompson, Jabez Upham, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Ar- 
chibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Isaac 
‘Wilbour, and Nathan Wilson. 


Mr. J. Monrcomery moved to adjourn ; which 
was negatived—yeas 50, nays 70, as follows: 


Yras—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., Bur- 
well Bassett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, 


Thomas Blount, John Boyle; Robert Brown, William 
A. Burwell, William Butler, J oseph Calhoun, Matthew 
Clay, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
Jobn W. Eppes, William Findley, Meshack Franklin, 
Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. 
Green, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Thomas 


-| Kenan, William ‘Kirkpatrick, John Love, Nathaniel 


Macon, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thom- 
as Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Thomas 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John 


,| Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tèn- 


nessee, Jacob Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Sea- 


`| ver, John Smith, John Taylor, George .M. Troup, 


‘Robert Whitehill, David R. Williams, and Marmaduke 
Williams. 


Nars — Ezekiel Bacon, J oseph Barker, John Blake, 
junior, Adam Boyd, John Campbell, Epaphroditus 
Champion, Martin Chittenden, Orchard Cook, John 
Culpeper, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John 
Davenport, junior, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, 
William Ely, James Fisk, Barent Gardenier, Francis 
Gardner, James M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, John Harris, 
John Heister, William Helms, William Hoge, Reuben 
Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Richard Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, John Lambert, 
Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, William 
McCreery, William Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gur- 
don S. Mumford, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, Mat- 
thias Richards, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John 
Russell, Lemuel Sawyer, James Sloan, John Smilie, 
Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, 
Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Clement Storer, 
Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Ja- 
bez Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian 
K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel ©. Verplanck, Isaac Wil- 
bour, and Nathan Wilson. 


So much of the said amendment proposed by 
Mr. Joun G. Jackson, as is contained in the first 
section thereof, being modified by the mover, by 
inserting, after the words, “ President of the Uni- 
ted States shall be authorized,” the words, “and 
required :” And, on the question that the House 
do agree to the said proposed section, as so modi- 
fied, it passed in the negative—yeas 48, nays 74, 
as follows: 

Yeas—Willis Alston, junior, David Bard, Burwell 
Bassett, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Tho- 
mas Blount, John Boyle, Robert Brown, Wiliam A. 
Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew 
Clay, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Jo- 
seph Desha, John W. Eppes, Meshack Franklin, Tho- 
mas Gholson,” junior, Peterson Goodwyn, James Hol- 
land, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. 
Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, John 
Love, John Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, Thomas 
Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John 
Pugh, John Rea’ of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Ten- 
nessee, Jacob Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, Benjamin 
Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, 
Jedediah K., Smith, John Smith, John Taylor, George 
M. Troup, Robert Whitehill, Marmaduke Williams, 
and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph 
Barker, John Blake, junior, Adam Boyd, John Camp- 
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bell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Or- 


Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Rich- 


chard Cook, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John | ards, Matthias Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, Benjamin 
Davenport, jr., Daniel. M. Durell, James Elliot, William | Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, 


Ely, Wm. Findley, Barent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, 
James M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Harris, John Heister, William Helms, William Hoge, 
Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Hsley, Richard Jackson, 
Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, John 
Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jun., Edward St. Loe Liver- 
-more, Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Ma- 
con, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William 
. Milnor, Nicholas R. Moore, John Morrow, Jonathan 
.O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas Newbold, 
Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, Matthias Richards, 
Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, James 
Sloan, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stan- 
ford, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. 
Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas 
Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rens- 
selaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Isaac Wilbour, David R. 
Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 


- The question was then stated from the Chair, 
that the House do agree to the second section 
contained in the amendment of Mr. Joun G. 
Jackson, to be inserted as the twentieth section 
of the bill: Whereupon, Mr. Jackson withdrew 
from the table so much of the said amendmentas 
is contained in the second, third, and fourth sec- 

\tions thereof, proposed to be the twentieth, twen- 
ty-first, and twenty-second, of the bill. 

A motion was made by Mr. Biounr farther to 
amend the bill, by inserting a new section next 
after the eighteenth section, as the nineteenth 
section of the bill, in the words following, to 
wit: 

“And be it further enacted, That, if any vessel 
rightfully bearing the flag of the United States, regu- 
larly cleared out, according to law, and owned by a 
citizen or citizens of the United States, shall, upon the 
high seas, engaged in a lawful commerce, be captured 
under authority of Great Britain or France, in a man- 
ner not warranted by the acknowledged laws of na- 
tions, such capture shall be considered an unequivocal 
act of war, against the United States, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, upon the receipt of satisfac- 
tory proof of that fact, shall cause letters of marque 
and reprisal to be forthwith issued against the nation 
or nations by virtue of whose orders, edicts, or decrees, 

. such capture shall have been committed, subject to the 
restrictions and conditions which were contained in the 
act passed upon the ninth day of July, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-eight, entitled ‘An act fur- 

_ ther to protect the commerce of the United States.” 


. And on the question that the House do agree to 
the said proposed amendment, it passed in the 
negative—yeas 49, nays 73, as follows: 
Ysuas—Evan Alexander, David Bard, Burwell Bas- 
sett, John Blake, junior, Thomas Blount, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Jo- 
siah Deane, Joséph Desha, John W. Eppes, Meshack 
Franklin,Thomas Gholson, jr., Isaiah L. Green, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jackson, Richard 
M. Jobnson, Thos. Kenan, William Kirkpatrick, John 
Love, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah 
Morrow, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson 
`C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, John Rea of 


Jedediah K.Smith, John Smith, John Taylor, George 
M. Troup, Jesse Wharton, Isaac Wilbour, Marmaduke 
Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Willis Alston, jr., Ezekiel Bacon, William 
W. Bibb, William Blackledge, Adam Boyd, William 
A. Burwell, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, Orchard Cook, 
John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, 
jr, John Dawson, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, 
William Ely, William Findley, Barent Gardenier, 
Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Peterson Good- 
wyn, Edwin Gray, John Harris, John Heister, Wil- 
liam Helms, William Hoge, James Holland, Reuben 
Humphreys, Daniel Isley, Richard Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, James Kelly, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, 
jr, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Mat- 
thew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, William 
McCreery, William Milnor, Thomas Moore, John Mor- 
row, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Jo- 
siah Quincy, John Randolph, Samuel Riker, John 
Rowan, John Russell, James Sloan, Samuel Smith, 
Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Clement Storer, 
Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Ja- 
bez Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. 
Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, David R. Wil- 
liams, and Nathan Wilson. 


A motion was then made by Mr. Macon, far- 
ther to amend the bill, by striking out in the elev- 
enth section, after the words “ United States,” 
the following words: 


“Be, and he hereby is, authorized, in case either 
France or Great Britain shall so revoke or modify her 
edicts, as that they shall cease to violate the neutral 
commerce of the United States, to declare the same by 
proclamation ; after which the trade of the United 
States, suspended by this act, and by the act laying 
an embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports and 
harbors of the United States, and the several acts sup- 
plementary thereto, may be renewed, with the nation 
so doing; and to cause to be issued, under suitable 
pledges and precautions, letters of marque and reprisal 
against the nation thereafter continuing in force its 
unlawful edicts against the commerce of the United 
States: Provided, That all penalties and forfeitures 
which shall have been previously incurred by virtue of 
this, or any other act, the operation of which shall so 
cease and determine, shall be recovered and distributed 
in like manner, as if the same had continued in full 
force and virtue; and vesscls bound thereafter to any 
foreign port or place with which commercial inter- 
course shall by virtue of this section be again permit- 
ted, shall give bond to the United States, with approved 
security, in double the value of the vessel and cargo, 
that they shali not proceed to any foreign port, nor 
trade with any country other than those with which 
commercial intercourse shall have been or may be per- 
mitted by this act:” 


And the question being put thereupon, it passed 
in the negative—ayes 24. 

A motion was made by Mr. J. G. Jackson, to 
amend the eleventh section of the bill, by striking 
out, in the second line thereof, the words, “so re~- 
yoke or modify her edicts as that they shall cease 
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to violate; and inserting, in lieu thereof, the 
words, “ modifying her edicts which violate :” 

And, on the question that the House do agree 
to the amendment, it passed in the negative— 
yeas 31, nays 91, as follows: 


Yzras— Willis Alston, jr., David Bard, Burwell Bas- 
sett, Thomas Blount, Robert Brown, Joseph Calhoun, 
Richard Cutts, John W. Eppes, James Fisk, Meshack 
Franklin, Isaiah L. Green, David Holmes, Benjamin 
Howard, John G. Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, John 
Love, Nathaniel Macon, John Montgomery, Thomas 
Moore, John Morrow, Thomas Newton, John Rea of 
Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Ebenezer Sea- 
ver, Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
Richard Stanford, John Taylor, Robert Whitehill and 
Richard Winn. 

Nayrs—Evan Alexander, Ezekiel Bacon, William 
W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jr., Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, William A. Burwell, William 
Butler, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Mar- 
tin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, Orchard Cook, John 
Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jr., John 
Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Du- 
rell, James Elliot, William Ely, William Findley, Ba- 
rent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, 
Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, John Harris, 
John Heister, William Helms, William Hoge, James 
Holland, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, Richard 
Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, 
William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, 
jr Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Mat- 
thew Lyon, Josiah Masters, Wm. McCreery, William 
Milnor, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, Jona- 
than O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas New- 
bold, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, 
Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, Matthias Richards, 
Samuel Riker, John Rowan, John Russel, Lemuel Saw- 
yer, Benjamin Say, James Sloan, John Smith, Samuel 
Smith, Henry Southard, William Stedman, Clement 
Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Tag- 
gart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram 
Trigg, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Ar- 
chibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel 
C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Isaac Wilbour, David 
R. Williams, Marmaduke Williams, Alexander Wil- 
son, and Nathan Wilson. 

A motion was made by Mr. Eppes, farther to 
amend the bill, by striking out, in the fourth and 
fifth lines of the seventeenth section of the en- 
-grossed bill, the words, “so much of the said acts 
as is repealed by this act, or which have been, or 
may hereafter be, incurred by virtue of the said 
-acts, on account of any infraction of so much of 
the said acts as is not repealed by this act;” and 
inserting, in lieu thereof, the words, “ the said 
acts repealed by this act.” ; 

And the question being taken thereupon, it 
passed in the negative—yeas 50, nays 70, as fol- 
lows: 

Yzas—Evan Alexander, David Bard, Burwell Bas- 
“sett, Willlam Blackledge, Thomas Blount, John Boyle, 
Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William 
Findley, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, junior, 
Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, James Holland, 
David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jackson, 


Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, William Kirk- 
patrick, John Lambert, John Love, John Montgomery, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, 
Wilson C, Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Penn- 
sylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias Richards, 
Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John 
Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, John Taylor, 
Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, 
Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Willis Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph 
Barker, William W. Bibb, John Blake, jun., Adam 
Boyd, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Mat- 
thew Clay, Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, Richard 
Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jun., James 
Elliot, William Ely, James Fisk, Barent Gardenier, 
Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Jshn Harris, John 
Heister, William Helms, William Hoge, Reuben Hum- 
phreys, Daniel ‘Ilsley, Richard Jackson, Robert Jen- 
kins, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, jun., 
Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Matthew 
Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, William Mc- 
Creery, William Milnor, Thomas Moore, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, ‘Thomas Newbold, Thos. 
Newton, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, Samuel Riker, 
John Russell, James Sloan, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Cle- 
ment Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel 
Taggart, Benj. Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram 
Trigg, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Ar- 
chibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel 
C. Verplanck, David R. Williams, Marmaduke Wil- 
liams, and Nathan Wilson. 

A motion was made by Mr. Bras, farther to 
amend the bill by striking out next after the 
words “repealed after the,” in the third line of 
the twelfth section of the engrossed bill, the word 
“fourth,” and inserting, in Jeu thereof, the word 
& fifteenth :” Whereupon, a division of the ques- 
tion on the proposed amendment was called for 
by Mr. Garpner: and, on the question that the 
House do agree to the first member thereof for 
striking out the word “fourth,” it was resolved 
in the affirmative—yeas 59, nays 56, as follows : 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, junior, Da- 
vid Bard, William W. Bibb, William Blackledge, 
Thomas Blount, John Boyle, William A. Burwell, Wil- 
liam Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, Rich- 
ard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
John W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Me- 


‘shack Franklin, Thomas Gholson, junior, Peterson 


Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, James Holland, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jackson, Richard 
Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, John Love, Nathan- 
iel Macon, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Thos. 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson ©. Nicholas, John 
Randolph, John Rea of Pa., John Rhea of Tenn., Ben- 
jamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smi- 
lie, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Richard Stanford, John 
Taylor, George M. Troup, Jesse Wharton, Robert 
Whitehill, David R. Williams, Marmaduke Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 
WNaxys—Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, John Blake, junior, Adam Boyd, Epaphroditus 
Champion, Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, Samuel W. 
Dana, John Davenport, junior, Daniel M. Durell, Jas. 
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Elliot, William Ely, Francis Gardner, James M. Gar- 
nett, John Harris, John. Heister, William Helms, 
William Hoge, Daniel Ilsley, Robert Jenkins, James 
Kelly, Philip B. Key, Joseph Lewis, junior, Edward 
St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Matthew Lyon, 
Josiah Masters, William M’Creery, William Milnor, 
Jonathan O.: Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Josiah 
Quincy, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, 
John Russell, James Sloan, Jedediah K., Smith, Henry 
Southard, William Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis 
B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin 
Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Up- 
ham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Nich- 
olas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer, and Nathan Wilson. 


On the question that the House do agree to the 
second member of the said amendment, to insert 
the word “ fifteenth,” in lieu of the word “ fourth,” 
so stricken out, it was resolved in the afirmative— 
yeas 86, nays 30, as follows: 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William 
W. Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Adam 
Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Bur- 
well, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Epaphroditus 
Champion, Matthew Clay, John Culpeper, Richard 
Cutts, John Davenport, jr., Josiah Deane, Joseph De- 
sha, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, 
John W. Eppes, William: Findley, James Fisk, Me- 
shack. Franklin, Francis Gardner, James M: Garnett, 
Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L; Green, John Harris, 


William Helms, William Hoge, David Holmes, Ben- | 


jamin Howard, Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jackson, Rich- 
ard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M.. Johnson, 
Thomas Kenan, Philip B. Key, John Lambert, Ed- 
ward Lloyd, John Love, Matthew Lyon, John Mont- 
gomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah 
Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, Thomas Newton, Wilson 
C. Nicholas, John Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of ‘Tennessee, Matthias Richards, Samuel 
Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, J. K. Smith, John Smith, 
Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, 
Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel 
Taggart, John Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, 
George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van 
Cortlandt, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert 
Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Marmaduke Williams, and 
Alexander Wilson. 

Yxas—Joseph Barker, Thomas Blount, Orchard 
Cook, Samuel. W. Dana, John Dawson, Barent Garde- 
nier, Thomas Gholson, jun., John Heister, James Hol- 
land, James Kelly, William Kirkpatrick, Joseph Lew- 
is, jr, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Nathaniel Macon, 
Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William Milnor, 
John Morrow, Gurdon 8. Mumford, Josiah Quincy, 
Benjamin Say, James Sloan, William Stedman, Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, 
David R. Williams, and Richard Winn. 


A motion being then made by Mr. RANDOLPH 
further to amend the said twelfth section of the 
bill; by striking out immediately after the word 
“March,” in the fourth line; the word “next,” 
and. inserting, in lieu thereof, the words “ one 
thousand eight hundred and nine,” the said prop- 
sition of amendment was superseded by a mo- 
tion made by Mr. Macon, further to amend the 


said twelfth section, by striking out in the third 
and fourth lines thereof, as amended by the House, 
the words, “fifteenth day of March,” and insert- 
ing, in lieu thereof, the words, “first day of Sep- 
tember: And on the question that the House 
do agree to the amendment proposed by Mr. Ma- 
con, it passed in the negative. 

The question then recurred on the amendment 
moved by Mr. Ranpo.rps; and the question be- 
ing taken that the House do agree to the same, it 
was resolved in the affirmative. 

A motion was made by Mr. Wuarron further 
to amend the bill by striking out, in the second 
and third lines of the nineteenth section, the fol- 
lowing words, “and that the act laying an em- 
bargo on all ships and vessels in the ports and 
harbors of the United States, and the several acts 
supplementary thereto, shall be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed, from and after the end of the 
next session of Congress: And the question 
being put thereupon, it passed in the negative. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Jonn G. 
Jackson further to amend the bill, by striking 
out, in the first line of the said nineteenth section, 
the words, “end of the next session of Congress :” 
And the question being put thereupon, it passed 
in the negative. And the bill being further 
amended, it was ordered that the amendments 
agreed to be engrossed, and, together with the 
bill, be read the third time on Monday next. 


Monpay, February 27. - 


On motion of Mr. McCrerry, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of prohibiting, by 
law, for a limited time, the exportation of arms, 
ammunition, canvass, and cordage; and that they 
have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

Messrs. McCreery, Quincy, and MUMFORD, 
were appointed a committee pursuant to the said 
resolution. 

Mr. J. K. Smrra, from the committee appointed 
on the second instant, presented a bill to extend 
to Amos Whittemore and William Whittemore, 
jun., the patent right to a machine for manufac- 
turing cotton and wool cards; which was read 
twice. Whereupon, the House proceeded to the 
consideration thereof; and the blank therein be- 
ing filled up at the Clerk’s table, with the word 
“fourteen,” it was ordered that the said bill, with 
the amendment, be engrossed, and read the third 
time to-morrow. 

Mr. Ruza, of Tennessee, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, presented a bill 
to alter and establish certain post roads; which 
was read twice and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. McCreery reported a bill prohibiting, fora 
limited time, the exportation of arms, ammuni- 
tion, canvass, cordage, and hemp, and for encour- 
aging the importation thereof.—Read twice, and 
referred to a Committee of the Whole. 

[This bill prohibits the exportation from the 
United States, or any territories thereof, of any 
cannon, muskets, pistols, bayonets, swords, cutlas- 
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ses, musket balls, lead, bombs, grenadoes, gun- 
powder, sulphur, or saltpetre, canvass, or sail- 
duck, of any description commonly used for ships 
or vessels, cordage, cables, tarred or untarred 
yarns, made of hemp; seine, sail, or sewing twine, 
and sheet copper, till the end of the next. session. 
It also provides, that all brass cannon, muskets and 
firelocks, with bayonets suited to the same, pis- 
tols, swords, and eutlasses, which shall be im- 
ported into the United States from any foreign 
country, within the term of one year from and 
after the passing of this act, be free of duty.] 

Mr. Hormes, from the Committee of Claims, 
to whom were referred, on the ninth ultimo, a 
petition of Beniot Schweighauser, by John Ma- 
son, his attorney, and sundry documents accom- 
panying the same, presented a bill to authorize 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury to 
settle the account of the legal representatives of 
John Daniel Schweighauser; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 

Ona motion made by Mr. Buiount, that the 
House do come to the following resolution: 

Resolved, What the committee to whom was referred 
so much of the Message of the President as relates to 
the Military and Naval Establishments, be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of increasing the bounty 
now allowed by law to recruits in the military service. 

The question was taken that the House do agree 
to the proposed resolution, and it passed in the 
negative. 

A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a statement of the 
militia of the United States, according to the 
latest returns received by the Department of War. 
The Message was read, and, together with the 
return transmitted therewith.—Laid on the table. 

Mr. Nexson presented a memorial of sundry 
inhabitants of Frederick county, in the State of 
Maryland, stating their disapprobation of the 
edicts and decrees issued against the commercial 
intercourse and neutral rights of the United 
States by certain belligerent Powers; and pledg- 
ing themselves to support, with their lives, for- 
tunes, and sacred honor, all such measures as the 
wisdom of Congress may adopt for the safety and 
prosperity of the Union.—Laid on the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, accompanied 
with his report on the petition of Daniel Jen- 
nings, collector of the internal revenue of the 
United States in the District of Ohio, referred to 
him by order of the House, on the fourteenth of 
April last; which were read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

An engrossed bill further to amend the several 
acts for the establishment and regulation of the 
Treasury, War,and Navy Departments, and mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Military 
Establishment, and of the Navy of the United 
States, for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and nine, was read the third time, and passed. 

A message from the Senrte informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a resolution for the 
appointment of three members on their part, who, 
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| with three members of the House of Representa- 
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tives, to be appointed a committee on the part of 
this House, shall have the application of the 
money appropriated by the “ Act making a fur- 
ther appropriation for the. support of a library,” 
passed the twenty-first of February, one thous- 
and eight hundred and six; to which they desire 
the concurrence of this House. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEMORIAL. . 


The Speaxer laid before the House a memo- 
rial received from the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, complaining of the measures of 
the Government, particularly of the embargo 
laws, and declaring their opinion that the last 
supplementary embargo law is unconstitutional. 
On motion of Mr. Fisx it was referred to a select 
committee—ayes 83. The reason which he as- 
signed for the motion was, that the memorial, 
coming from a respectable State, deserved a par- 
ticular consideration. 

Mr. Quincy moved that the memorial be 
printed. On this motion some debate took place. 
Mr. Q. and other gentlemen observed, that they 
only wished the same respect to be paid by the 
House to this memorial as was paid to the reso- 
lutions of Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 

Mr. Dorewu, and others, observed that this 
memorial was committed to a committee, and 
those resolutions were not; and, therefore, was 
treated with more attention. 

Mr. Newron read the answer of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts to the Virginia resolutions 
on the subject of the alien and sedition laws, to 
show how the sentiments of a Federal Legisla- 
ture then were warped by a Federal Legislature 
now, to answer party purposes. This answer 
denies wholly the right of any State to contro- 
vert the laws of the General Government, or to 
declare them unconstitutional. 

Mr. Quincy said that the right of a Legislature 
to comment on the measures of the Government 
could not be questioned, when it was secured by 
the Constitution to every individual; aud that 
the sentiments contained in the memorial just 
presented were not inconsistent with those ex- 
pressed in the paper read by Mr. Newron. 

Mr. Troup said he would be willing to treat 
this memorial with respect, but not with peculiar 
respect. He cited the instance in which a me- 
morial of the Legislature of Georgia on the sub- 
ject of a proposed infraction of her territorial 
rights by the United States was neither referred 
or printed. 

Mr. Livermore denied that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts had expressed any disorganizing 
sentiments; they only supported the rights of the 
States, strengthening instead of weakening the 
whole machine by preserving a part in its proper 
operation. 

Mr. Bacon observed that he should enrol his 
nay in the vote for printing, without the least fear 
of being accused of disrespect for the State that 
he represented—for, however he might respect 
the Legislature or the State, he could not show 
his respect for it by giving its memorial a course 
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different from that pursued in relation to peti- 
tions or memorials from other portions of the 
people ; and it was already referred to a respecta- 
ble committee of the House. 

Mr. Newron observed, that when the commit- 
tee reported on the memorial, he should be will- 
ing to print the memorial and report on it; at the 
same time he should move to print the answer of 
the same Legislature to the Virginia resolutions 
on the’subject of the alien and sedition laws, and 
then it would be the Legislature of Massachusetts 
-eastigating the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Quincy said that this memorial contained 
the opinion of a large commercial State, and was 
entitled, therefore, to the attention of the House. 
If not printed now, a report would probably not 
be made on it this session, and it would not be 
printed. 

Mr. Hortan observed, that as to its contain- 
ing information, there was not a new idea con- 
tained in the memorial; not one which the gen- 
tleman himself had not favored the House with 
during the session, and some of them in the very 
words of the gentleman himself. 

‘Mr. Rowan conceived that the remonstrance 
of a State was entitled to no particular prefer- 
ence over that of any other memorial from any 
-particular portion of the people; and that the 
‘proper course would be to let the remonstrance 
ean the table, as the subject of it was now 
under consideration. If an answer was.to be 
‘given to it, the Legislature might answer that 
answer, and there would be no end to the corres- 
pondence. Mr. R. moved to reconsider the vote 
for the reference to a select committee. 

Mr. Quincy withdrew his motion for printing, 
to permit the question to be taken on reconsider- 
ing the vote for reference. 

Messrs. Sawyer, Macon, and TAYLOR, advo- 
cated reconsideration. The vote was reconsid- 
ered—ayes 84. 

Mr. Fisx again supported. his motion. He 
wished not, by a silent disposition of the memo- 
rial, to sanction its statements, wholly erroneous, 
or treat it with contempt. 

Mr. Rowan said that he had no idea of doing 
either; but‘an answer could only produce irrita- 
tion, which he was desirous to avoid. It would 
be true magnanimity, even if the House believed 
it not to be correct, to pass it over in silence. 

The motion to commit was negalived—ayes 20. 

Mr. Quincy renewed his motion that the re- 
monstrance be printed. Negatived—noes 53. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


The bill from the Senate for interdicting com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States 
and Great Britain and France, and their depen- 
dencies, was read the third time. And, on the 
question, “Shall the bill pass as amended ?” 
«Mr, MILNor said that the passage of this bill 
would be a novelty in legislation, for he believed 
it had nota friend in the House. He was at a 
loss what to think of it. He said he should be 
‘obliged to. gentlemen who were in favor of the 
bill to-explain to him how much of the embargo 


was to be retained by it, and how much to be 
removed. 

Mr. M. thought that the offensive part of the 
embargo laws was to be retained byit. The bill 
was objectionable, too, because it enacted asa 
substitute for the embargo, a non-intercourse sys- 
tem, which was not to commence until two days 
previous to the next session of Congress, and was 
to expire with that session. It would scarcely 
have gone into operation before it would cease 
by the limitation of the law. He could not con- 
ceive for what purpose the non-intercourse system 
was to be enacted, if it was to have an end so 
soon. He had no doubt that those gentlemen 
who voted for this measure now, and who were 
to be in the next Congress, would be. then told 
that they had by that vote pledged themselves 
not to suffer the embargo to be removed without 
an efficient substitute. For one, he said he could 
not consent to take this measure in lieu of the 
embargo, because it was inefficient for the pur- 
poses of coercion; because it could not be carried 
into execution; because it would prevent our 
usual intercourse without excluding foreign goods, 


‘as they would be smuggled in; because some of 


the manufactures of Great Britain had become 
necessary to us by habit, and could not be pro- 
cured elsewhere now. He did not view this sys- 
tem as a permanent measure. He believed that 
the gentlemen of this House generally perceived 
and knew that this measure could have but little 
operation. It seemed as if the House must have 
something to satisfy themselves that they were 
not taking off the embargo without some efficient 
measure; it was buta rattle to please children. 
In short, the bill under consideration was so very 
objectionable, the provisions so obscure and ex- 
tremely difficult to understand, our citizens would 
be so much at a loss under it to know what were 
their rights and what were not, that he could not 
vote for the bill. If gentlemen would come for- 
ward and explain the bill, convince him that the 
obnoxious parts of the embargo laws were to be 
repealed by: it, he might be induced to vote for it. 
As it was, he must vote against it. 

Mr. Dawson said, that at the last session, when 
he had given a vote in favor of the embargo law, 
he had been well aware that it would subject our 
citizens to many and great inconveniences; that 
all would be called on to sacrifice to the publie 
good. Relying on the virtue and patriotism of 
this people, he had believed it would be borne 
with patience, from a conviction that it was 
adopted from necessity, produced by the injuries 
done to us by other nations, and calculated to 
secure the independence of the country. Under 
this impression he said he had voted for the meas- 
ure; and, at the same time that he gave that vote, 
he had made a solemn pledge to himself, his 
country, and his God, that he never would re- 
voke it till we took some measure to defend our 
rights. Such, in his opinion, the bill now before 
the House was not. He considered it a weak, 
wretched expedient, and he could not bring him- 
self to vote for it; although, in voting against it, 
he regretted differing in opinion with many whom 
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he esteemed, and was as much disposed to relieve 
our citizens as any man could be. 

Mr. Coox said, in voting for the bill, he should 
merely take it as a choice of evils. x 
_ Mr. Ranpovrs spoke near an hour in opposi- 
tion to the bill. He objected to the principle as 
well as the details of the bill. 

Mr. Stoan declared that his friends from Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, (Messrs. Mitnorand Ran- 
poupH,) could not detest the bill more than he 
did; and yet he should vote for it for this reason, 
that the people, as well as himself, were so heart- 
ily tired of the embargo that they would be glad 
to get anything else in place of it. Another rea- 
son was, that it contained a limitation to the em- 
bargo laws, and he hoped that the embargo would 
expire at the time limited, never again to be re- 
suscitated ; that it would be dead, dead, dead. 

The question on the passage of the bill was 
then decided—yeas 81, nays 40, as follows: 

Yxeas—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. ‘Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph Barker, John 
Blake, jun., Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, 
William A. Burwell, William Butler, John Culpeper, 
Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel 
M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, James 
Fisk, Meshack Franklin, James M. Garnett, Thomas 
Gholson, jun, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah I. Green, 
John Harris, John Heister, William Helms, Jas. Hol- 
land, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Hum- 
phreys, Daniel Ilsley, Richard M. Johnson, Walter 
Sones, Thomas Kenan, Philip B. Key, John Lambert, 
Joseph Lewis, jun, Edward Lloyd, John Love, Mat- 
thew Lyon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William 
McCreery, John Montgomery, Nicholas R, Moore, 
Thomas Moore, John Morrow, Gurdon S$. Mumford, 
Roger ‘Nelson, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of 
Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Saml. 
Riker, John Russell, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smi- 
lie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, 
Henry Southard, Clement Storer, Peter Swart, John 
Thompson, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Archibald Van -Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse 
Wharton, Isaac Wilbour, Marmaduke Wiliams, Alex- 
ander Wilson and Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—David Bard, Burwell Bassett, William W. 
Bibb, Wiliam Blackledge, Thomas Blount, Joseph 
Calhoun, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, jun, John Dawson, James Elliot, 
William Ely, Barent Gardenier, Francis Gardner, 
Wiliam Hoge, Richard Jackson, James Kelly, Wm. 
Kirkpatrick, Nathaniel Macon, William Milnor, Jona- 
than O. Mosely, Thomas Newbold, John Porter, Jo- 
siah Quincy, Joha Randolph, John Rowan, Richard 
Stanford, William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Benja- 
min Tallmadge, John Taylor, Abram Trigg, George 
M. Troup, Jabez Upham, Nicholas Van Dyke, Killian 
K. Van Rensselaer, and Robert- Whitehill. 

[Absent from the city—Messrs. D. Montgomery, Carl- 
ton, Chandler, Clinton, Cobb, Pitkin, Story, and D. 
R. Williams—8. In the city, but not present at the 
vote, being absent from illness or other causes—Messrs. 
G. W. Campbell, Clopton, Gray, Cook, J. G. Jackson, 
Jenkins, Livermore, Jeremiah Morrow, Sawyer, Tag- 
gart, and Winn—11.] 


Tourspay, February 28, 


On a motion, made by Mr. Dana, thatthe 
House do come to the following resolution: . 


Resolved, That it is proper to make provision; by 
law, to allow merchant vessels of the United States to 
be armed for defence in voyages to ports of Europe, or 
the West Indies, or Atlantic coast of America, and, 
accordingly, to furnish the documentary evidence 
which may be proper, in any such ‘case, to manifest 
the defensive character of the armament allowed, and, 
at the same time, by law to require securities for the 
vessels respectively, that they will not proceed to any 
port known to be actually blockaded, nor carry articles 
contraband of war to the dominions of a belligerent 
Power, nor violate the laws or treaties of the United 
States, or the rules of public law by them acknowl- 
edged, but will observe the instructions which may be 


| given by the President of the United States for pre- 


venting all such violations, and that due: satisfaction 
shall be made for all damages and injuries, if any should 
be committed contrary to the tenor thereof : 


The resolution was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

The House then ‘proceeded to consider the bill 
to authorize the Collector of Baltimore, on cer- 
tain conditions, to register anew the ship Thomas. 
Whereupon, a motion was made by Mr. HoL- 
LAND that the further consideration thereof be 
postponed indefinitely. And the question beihg 
put thereupon, it passed in the negative. The 
bill was then committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 

An engrossed bill to extend to Amos Whitte- 
more and William Whittemore, junior, the pat- 
ent right toa machine for manufacturing cotton 
and wool cards, was read the third time, and then 
passed—55 to 18. 

The House proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion received from the Senate, on the twenty- 
seventh instant, for the appointment of a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses, for the purpose 
expressed in an act passed the twenty-first of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and six, 
entitled “An act making a further appropriation 
for the support of a library.” Whereupon, 

Resolved, That this House doth agree to the 
said resolution ; and that Messrs. Nicno.as, Say, 
and Dana, be appointed a committee on the part 
of this House pursuant thereto. 


SHIP THOMAS. 


Mr. Newron, from the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures, to whom was referred. 
on the sixteenth of November last, a petition of 
the President and Directors of the Maine Bank, 
at Portland, in the District of Maine, presented, 
according to order, a bill to authorize the Col- 
lector of Baltimore, on certain conditions, to reg- 
ister anew the ship Thomas; which was read 
twice. Whereupon, a motion was made by Mr. 
BiLacKLepGE that the House do now adjourn: 
And the question being taken thereupon, it passed 
in the negative—yeas.2, nays 85, as follows: 

Yeas—Matthew Lyon, and Nathaniel Macon. 

Naxs—Joseph Barker, William W. Bibb, William 


Blackledge, John Blake, junior, Adam Boyd, John 
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Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, John Camp- | The question on concurrence was decided in 
bell, Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, | the affirmative—yeas 53, nays 32, as follows: 
John Davenport, junior, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, | yy 4s— Willis Alston, jun., David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
James Elliot, William Ely, James Fisk, Meshack ker, Burwell Bassett, John Blake, jun., Thos. Blount, 
Franklin, Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. | John Boyle, William A. Burwell, William Butler, 
Green, John Harris, John Heister, James Holland, | Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Joseph Desha, 
David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Daniel lisley, R. M. | Daniel M. Durell, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Ghol- 
Johnson, Walter Jones, James Kelly, Thos. Kenan, | son, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, Wil- 
John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, junior, John Love, Rob- | Jiam Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Reuben 
ert Marion, William McCreery, William Milnor, Jobn | Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Thomas Kenan, Nathaniel 
Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, | Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, Wm. McCree- 
John Morrow, Gurdon 8. Mumford, Roger N elson, ry, Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, 
Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nich- | Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas Newbold, John Porter, 
„olas, John Pugh, Josiah Quincy, John Rea of Penn- | John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of 
sylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, | Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Ebene- 
Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, John Rowan, Lem- | zer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, John Smilie, 
uel Sawyer, Benjamin Say, Samuel Shaw, James | Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Richard Stanford, Cle- 
Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, ment Storer, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin 
John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, William Tallmadge, John Taylor, Jesse Wharton, Robert 
Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter | Whitehill, and Alexander Wilson. i 


Swart, Samuel Taggart, Jobn Taylor, John ; Nars— William Blackledge, Joseph Calhoun, John 


son, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, Philip Van Cort- | Campbel P ~ f 
, 1 i y pbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Matthew Cla 
landt, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Kil- | John Davenport, jun., John Dawson, Francis Gardner 


lian K, Van Rensselaer, Jesse Wharton, Robt. White- John Harris. Wiliam H Beniami oh, 
bill, Isaac Wilbour, Marmaduke Williams, Alexander | arg Jackson Robert Jenkins, Bichard M. Johnson, 
Wilson, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. James Kelly, John Lambert, Matthew Lyon, William 
INVALID. PENSIONERS. Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Roger Nelson, Thomas 
The H ivel itself int c iti f Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Josiah Quincy, John 
Wh len ae "rele mee valid see Randolph, John Rowan, Dennis Smelt, Samuel Smith, 
pean hole on the bill concerning invalid pen- | Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. 
o i 


: 4 r Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, and Marma- 
A motion was made by Mr. Hormes to strike | gup, , oe 


duke Williams. 
out the fourth section of the bill, which author- METS 


izes the payment of the aggregate amount of | Mn"Bisceuppan renewed the motion which 
the arrearages of pensions, from the time their z 


disability was incurred, to all persons entitled to r Saran cee the Whole, and spoke 
pensions.—Carried. ; 8 Pp 


A motion was made by Mr. Macon, and carried, b The motion was negatived by yeas and nays, 
to strike out of the bill the third section, which | °, mta ike Aurea bird : 
allows pensions to all persons in any manner in- ae ss ie cae d ered toa third reading, 
curring disability during the Revolutionary war, | P4 SU seguent y passed; NENE. CON: 
whether by voluntary expeditions, or otherwise. 

A motion was made by Mr. BLAcCKLEDGE to in- 
sert an amendment providing for the payment to 
all persons placed on the pension list since the 
first of January, 1796, of the aggregate amount of 
arrearages for ten years preceding.—Negatived. 

The Committee rose, and reported the bill as 
amended. 

The House concurred in striking out the third 
section, 47 to 30. 

Mr. Ranpotpx, who originally moved the 
fourth section, called for the yeas and nays on 
concurrence with the Committee in striking out 
the section. 

- Mr. Rowan spoke at length in support of the 
section, which he conceived to be imperiously 
called for, both by justice and policy. The | Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, William 
money due to our soldiers was a just debt, to | Findley, Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, Thomas 
which it did not become the Government to|Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, 
plead the statute of limitation. John Harris, James: Holland, David Holmes, Benja- 

Mr. Ranpowpu also spoke at large in explana- | min Howard, Daniel Isley, Richard Jackson, Richard 
tion of his reasons for offering the amendment, | M. Johnson, Walter Jones, James Kelly, William Kirk- 
and in support of it. The claims of the persons | patrick, John Lambert, Edward St. Loe Livermore, 
placed on the pension list'had been rigidly seru- | John Love, Matthew Lyon, Robert Marion, Josiah 
stinized, and payment of them could not in justice Masters, William McCreery, Jeremiah Morrow, Jona- 
be refused, unless from inability of the Govern- than O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, 
ment to pay them. Thomas Newton, Wilson ©. Nicholas, Jolin Porter, 


PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


The House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill making further 
provision for the accommodation of the house- 
hold of the President of the United States. The 
bill being gone through, was reported to the 
House. and ordered to be read a third time to- 
day. It was then read a third time, and passed— 
yeas 78, nays 11, as follows: 

Yeas—Willis Alston, jr, David Bard, Joseph Bar- 
ker, Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, John Blake, 
jun., Thomas Blount, John Boyle, William Butler, 
Joseph Calhoun, John Campbell, Epaphroditus Cham- 
pion, Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, John Cul- 
peper, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Daven- 
port, jr, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
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John Pugh, Josiah Quincy, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias Richards, John 
Rowan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
John Smith, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Cle- 
ment Storer, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, 
John Taylor, James I. Van Alen, Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Dan- 
iel C. Verplanck, Robert Whitehill, and Marmaduke 
‘Williams. 

Nays—Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, William 
Hoge, Nathaniel Macon, Thomas Newbold, John Ran- 
dolph, John Russell, Ebenezer Seaver, James Sloan, 
Isaac Wilbour, and Richard Winn. 


HEMP, CORDAGE, ARMS, &c. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the bill prohibiting for a limited 
time the exportation of arms, ammunition, can- 
vass, cordage, and hemp, and for encouraging the 
importation thereof. 

Mr. RANDOLPH moved to strike out the first 
section of the bill, which motion he supported on 
the ground of its inexpediency, as tending to 
throw a damp on the culture of hemp in the 
country, and on the ground of its unconstitu- 
tionality—the Constitution not having expressly 
delegated to Congress the power of prohibiting 
exports, and having prohibited Congress from 
taxing them, thereby impliedly denying Congress 
the power to prohibit exportation. 

Mr. McCrenry stated, in support of the bill, 
that the United States were in the habit of im- 
porting annually twelve millions of pounds of 
hemp, and great quantities of canvass, a great 
part of which was bought up to export for the 
British Navy; and, from the frequency of this 
practice, it was expected that there would not be 
sufficient left in the country for home consump- 
tion. 2 

Messrs, Quincy, Euy, Lyon, and Rowan, op- 
posed the bill, observing that, as to prohibiting 
the export of arms, there could be no occasion 
for that part of the bill, as arms of every kind 
bore now a higher price in this country than else- 
where; that the passage of the bill would de- 
press the culture of hemp as well as manufac- 
ture of cordage; thatthe United States already had 
a sufficiency of naval stores; that a restriction of 
this kind would only enable the merchant to pur- 
chase these articles ata lower price, at the ex- 
pense of the growers of hemp, and manufacturers. 

Mr. SLoan was opposed to the bill because he 
disliked the general principle of restricting trade. 
The single reason that the bill partook somewhat 
of the nature of a partial embargo, was sufficient 
to induce him to reject it. i 

The first section was then struck out—yeas 54, 
nays 26. 

The Committee rose and reported their dis- 
agreement to the House, who concurred in it— 
yeas 54. 

Mr. Van Horn wished to retain the last sec- 
tion of the bill, for importing arms free of duty. 

Mr. Quincy observed that more could be man- 
ufactured in the United States than could possi- 
bly be wanted. 

The whole bill was then negatived. 


Wepnespay, March 1. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An act 
making further provision for the Corps of En- 
gineers,” wasread twice and committed toa Com- 
mittee of the Whole this day. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill supplemental to the act, en- 
titled “An act for establishing trading-houses with 
the Indian tribes. The bill was reported with 
two amendments thereto; which were twice read, 
and, on the question severally put thereupon, 
agreed to by the House. 

Ordered, That the said bill, with the amend- 
ments, be engrossed, and read the third time to- 
day. 

On motion of Mr. Jonn G. Jackson, 

Ordered, That the Committee of the Whole 
to whom was committed, on the thirty-first of 
January last, a bill sent from the Senate, entitled 
“An act to extend the time for making payment 
for the public lands of the United States,” be dis- 
charged from proceeding therein; and that the 
said bill be taken up for consideration in the 
House. 

The House, accordingly, proceeded to consider 
the bill at the Clerk’s table: Whereupon, the bill 
was read the third time and passed. 

An engrossed bill supplemental to the act, en- 
titled “An act for establishing trading-houses 
with the Indian tribes,” was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The bill for the relief of Jacob Barnitz went 
through a Committee of the Whole, was reported 
to the House, and ordered to a third reading. It 
was subsequently read a third time and passed. 

A message from the Senate, informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act farther to amend the several acts for the es- 
tablishment and regulation of the Treasury, War, 
and Navy Departments ;” to which they desire 
the concurrence of this House. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, 52 to 24, on the bill from the Senate, 
making further appropriations for completing the 
two wings of the Capitol, in the City of Wash- 
ington, and for.other purposes. 

Mr. W. Aston said that he wished to with- 
hold any appropriation but for the accommoda- 
tion ofthe Senate. Such extravagance and waste 
had characterized the progress in the buildings, 
that, as long as the present Superintendent re- 
mained in office, he would not vote a cent further 
appropriation. He moved to strike out every item 
in the bill but that for the accommodation of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Lewis objected tothe motion. He called 
for the reading of the report of the Surveyor of 
Public Buildings on the subject. 

Messrs. ALSTON, SLOAN, SMILIE, and STANFORD, 
advocated the motion, and Messrs. Macon, Net- 
son, J. G. Jackson, and Lyon, opposed it on the 
ground thatthe buildings, having been commenced, 
ought to be finished. 

The motion for striking out the appropriation 
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for the Representatives’ Chamber, was negatived, 
44 to 31. 

The Committee then refused to strike out any 
‘part of the bill. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill, 
which was. ordered to be read a third time to-day. 

The bill being about to be read a third time, 

Mr. CuLpEper: moved that the bill be recom- 
‘mitted for the purpose of striking out the items 
before moved to be stricken out. Motion nega- 
tived, ayes 9. 

‘The bill was then read a third time and passed— 
yeas 67, nays 21, as follows: 

Yxeas—Lemuel J. Alston, Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William Blackledge, John 
Blake, jr, Thomas Blount, John Boyle, John Camp- 
bell, Epaphroditus Champion, Richard Cutts, John 
Davenport, jr., John Dawson, Joseph Desha, William 
Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Thomas Ghol- 
son, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, William 
Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, Reuben Humphreys, John G. Jackson, Richard M. 
Johnson, James Kelly, Philip B. Key, William Kirk- 
patrick, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr., John Love, 
Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Jo- 
siah Masters, William McCreery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nel- 
son, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Por- 
ter,-John Rhea of Tennessee, Samuel Riker, John 
Rowan, John Russell, Benjamin, Say, Ebenezer Seaver, 
Samuel Shaw, Dennis-Smelt, Lewis B. Sturges, Sam- 
uel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, Jabez Upham, James I. Van Allen, Nich- 
olas Van Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Marmaduke Williams, 
Alexander Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—Willis Alston, jr., Robert Brown, Joseph 
Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Culpeper, Francis Gard- 
ner, John Heister, William Milnor, Josiah Quincy, 
John Randolph, Matthias Richards, Lemuel Sawyer, 
James Sloan, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel 
Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, Peter Swart, 
Robert Whitehill, and Isaac Wilbour. 


COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, 40 to 31, on the bill supplementary to 
an act for establishing the Courts of the United 
States. [The bill proposes an alteration in the 
time or manner of holding the courts of South 
Carolina. ] 

Mr. Love’ proposed an amendment to the bill, 
declaring that the laws of the several Siates shall 
be the rules of proveeding in all judicial proceed- 
ings in the Courts of the United States, provided 
that it shall not affect any process on behalf of 
the United States. 

Messrs. Taytor and KeLLY objected to the in- 
troduction of a general provision, embracing such 
an important principle, into a law for a special 
purpose—a principle, too, the propriety of which 
was at least questionable. 

Mr. Loves advocated his motion. He adverted 
to the laws passed in different States for suspend- 
ing executions fora time. He did not express an 
Opinion on the principle of suspension; but what- 
ever might be his opinion of the principle, he 


wished it to be extended to the Federal Courts in 
those. States, for the sake. of equality and con- 
sistency. in judicial proceedings. 

Mr. Love’s motion was negatived by a consid- 
erable majority. 

The Committee rose and reported the bill. 

Mr. Love renewed the motion which he made 
in Committee. 

Mr. Guouson advocated the moticn at some 
length, and went into an examination of the laws 
of the United States on the subject of judicial 
process and of the decisions under them, particu- 
larly of a late decision of the Chief Justice, that 
the law of a State (Virginia) for suspending ex- 
ecutions should not be the rule of proceeding fora 
Federal Court, whilst all other State laws not 
contravening the laws or Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States were binding on it. 

Mr. Dana moved to strike out the provision ex- 
cepting from the operation of the amendment all 
process in behalf of the United States.—Ayes 30, 
noes 50. 

Mr. M. Cray conceived the decision of the judge 
mentioned by Mr. GuoLson tohave been erroneous; 
and all that was asked was that the decision should 
be reversed by an explanation of the meaning of 
the law of the United States; thata judge should 
not have itin his power to put up the law with 
one hand and put it down with the other. Under 
this decision, a merchant to whom money was 
due in the State in which he resided, had nothing 
to do but to assign the debtto some one in a 
neighboring State, and there bring suit on it, and 
evade the law of the State. The foreigner too 
had advantages over the citizen of a State, as he 
could recover debts and obtain execution on the 
judgment, when the citizen was denied the right. 

Mr. GARDENIER offered an amendment to Mr. 
Love’s motion, to this effect: “that no citizen of 
one State which had passed no law for suspend- 
ing executions should be prevented from obtain- 
ing money in a State where such laws had been 
passed.” For it would be unjust to enable the 
citizens of one State (as Virginia) to refuse pay- 
ment while their neighbors in another State (as 
Massachusetts) were compelled to make payment. 


Mr Rowan opposed Mr. Love’s amendment, 
asgoing to approve the different laws on the sub- 
ject of suspension of six or seven different States. 
He thought there was no occasion for the amend- 
ment; for by itthe House would sweep from the 
judicial code the laws already existing on this 
subject—and he deprecated all innovations of the 
judicial system, where the necessity for amend- 
ment was not decidedly apparent. 


Mr. QGARDENIER’s motion was negatived by a 
large majority. 

Mr. Love’s motion was then negatived—yeas 
25, nays 67, as follows: 

YzEas—Willis Alston, junior, Burwell Bassett, Wil- 
liam Blackledge, Thomas Blount, William A. Burwell, 
William Butler, Matthew Clay, Josiah Deane, John 
W. Eppes, James M. Garnett, Thomas Gholson, jun., 
Peterson Goodwyn, David Holmes, John G. Jackson, 
Walter Jones, Joseph Lewis, junior, John Love, John 
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Montgomery, John Morrow, Thomas Newton, Wilson 
©. Nicholas, Jedediah K. Smith, Henry Southard, 
Richard Stanford, and Alexander Wilson. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph 
Barker, John Blake, jr., John Boyle, Joseph Calhoun, 
Epaphroditus Champion, Richard Cutts, Joseph Desha, 
James Elliot, William Ely, William Findley, Meshack 
Franklin, Barent Gardenier, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister, William Helms, James Holland, Benjamin 
Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, Richard 
Jackson, Richard M. Johnson, James Kelly, John Lam- 
bert, Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, 
Josiah Masters, William McCreery, William Milnor, 
Jeremiah Morrow, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, 
Thomas Newbold, John Porter, John Pugh, Josiah 
Quincy, John Randolph, John Rhea of Tennessee, Ja- 
cob Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, John 
Rowan, John Russell, Benjamin Say, Samuel Shaw, 
James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, William 
Stedman, Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter 
Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John 
Taylor, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
James I. Van Alen, Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald 
Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Robert White- 
hill, Isaac Wilbour, and Nathan Wilson. 

No other amendment being offered to the bill, 
it was ordered that the amendments agreed to, be 
engrossed, and, together with the bill, be read the 
third time this day. The bill was subsequently 
passed. 

The House resolved itself intoa Committee of 
the whole House, 38 to 36, on the bill for incor- 
porating a company for making a turnpike road 
from Georgetown to Alexandria. After a long 
time spent in committee in discussing the details 
of the bill, about 6 o’clock, after being in session 
eight hours, a quorum not being present, the Com- 
mittee was dissolved; and the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, March 2. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
signed “James Manison,” stating, that he pro- 
poses to take the oath which the Constitution 
prescribes to the President of the United States, 
before he enters on the execution of his office, on 
Saturday, the fourth instant, at twelve o’clock, 
in the Representatives’ Cham ber.— Read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill, entitled “An 
act concerning invalid pensioners,” with an 
amendment; to which they desire the concur- 
rence of this House. Also, the bill, entitled “An 
act further to amend the several acts for the es- 
tablishment and regulation of the Treasury, War, 
and Navy Departments, and making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Establish- 
ment, and of the Navy of the United States, for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and nine,” 
with several amendments; to which they desire 
the concurrence of this House. 


ALEXANDRIA TURNPIKE, 

The House proceeded to take into considera- 
tion the bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act to authorize the making of a turnpike road 
from Mason’s Causeway to Alexandria:” Where- 


upon, a motion was made by Mr. TALLMADGE, 
that the further consideration of the said. bill be 
postponed indefinitely: And the question being 
put thereupon, it passed-in the negative. - 

A motion was made by Mr. Lewis, that: the 
bill be recommitted to the consideration ‘of. a 
Committee. of the Whole House: And the ques- 
tion being put thereupon, it passed in the nega- 
tive—yeas 35; nays 57, as follows: 

Yzas—Ezekiel Bacon, Burwell Bassett, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Matthew Clay, John Culpeper, Dan- 
iel M. Durell, William Ely, John W. Eppes, James 
Fisk, Francis Gardner, Thomas Gholson, jr, Edwin, 
Gray, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Rich- 
ard Jackson, Walter Jones, Joseph Lewis, jr, Mat- 
thew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, Wil- 
liam Milnor, Nicholas R. Moore, John Morrow, Gur- 
don S. Mumford, Josiah Quincy, John Rowan, John 
Russell, Jedediah K. Smith, Clement Storer, Peter 
Swart, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
James I. Van Alen, and Richard Winn. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr, David 
Bard, Joseph Barker, William Blackledge, John Blake, 
jr, Thomas Blount, John Boyle, Robert Brown, Wil- 
liam Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Martin Chittenden, 
Richard Cutts, John Davenport, jr., John Dawson, Jo~ 
seph Desha, Meshack Franklin, Peterson Goodwyn, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, William Helms, James 
Holland, David Holmes, Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jack- 
son, Richard M. Johnson, Thomas Kenan, William 
Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, John Love, Robert Ma- 
rion, William McCreery, Jeremiah Morrow, Roger 
Nelson, Thomas Newton, John Porter, John Pugh, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Samuel Riker, Lemuel Sawyer, Benjamin Say, Ebe- 
nezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, John Smilie, 
John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard 
Stanford, William Stedman, John Taylor, Archibald 
Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, 
Robert Whitehill, and Nathan Wilson. ` 

A motion was then made by Mr. Lewis to 
amend the bill, by inserting after the word “ the,” 
in the twenty-ninth line of the seventh section, 
the words “county of Alexandria, in the:” And- 
the question being put thereupon, it. passed in the 
negative—yeas 34, nays 60, as follows: 

Yeas—Ezekiel Bacon, Burwell Bassett, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Matthew Clay, 
Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, James Fisk, Francis 
Gardner, Peterson Goodwyn, David Holmes, Joseph 
Lewis, jun., John Love, Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel 
Macon, Robert Marion, William Milnor, Nicholas R. 
Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Thomas New- 
ton, Josiah Quincy, John Rowan, John Russell, James 
Sloan, Samuel Smith, Clement Storer, Peter Swart, 
Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, John Thompson, 
James I. Van Alen, Nicholas Van Dyke, and Alex- 
ander Wilson. i 

Nars—Evan Alexander, Lemuel J. Alston, Willis 
Alston, jun., Joseph Barker, William W. Bibb, John 
Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Robert Brown, William 
A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George 
W. Campbell, Richard Cutts, John Davenport, jun., 
John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, James 
‘Elliot, William Findley, Meshack Franklin, Barent 
Gardenier, James M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, Isaiah 
L. Green, John Harris, William Helms, James Hol- 
land, John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, William 
‘Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Josiah Masters, William 
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Porter, John Pugh, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John | the duty of the Comptroller of the Treasury, in every 
Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, | case where in his opinion farther delays would be in- 
Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John | jurious to the United States, and he is hereby author- 
Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry South- | ized, to direct the Auditor of the Treasury, and the 
ard, Richard Stanford; William Stedman, Samuel Tag- | Accountants of the War and Navy Departments, at 


gart, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, Philip Ven 
Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Jesse Wharton, Rob- 
ert Whitehill, Marmaduke Williams, Nathan Wilson, 
and Richard Winn. 

Sundry other propositions of amendment to 
the bill were then moved by Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Macon, which being severally twice read, were, 
on the question put thereupon, disagreed to by 
the House. No other amendment being offered, | 
it was ordered that the said bill be read the third | 
time to-day. 

Mr. Houmes, from the Committee cf Claims, 
presented a bill for the relief of William Hast- 
ings; which was read twice, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole this day. 


ARMY AND NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate to the bill, entitled 
“An act further to amend the several acts for the 
establishment and regulation of the Treasury, 
War, and Navy Departments, and making- ap- 
propriations for the support of the Military Es- 
tablishment, and of the Navy of the United States, 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
nine:” Whereupon, the first of the said amend- 
ments, to strike: out from the word “assembled,” 
in the second line of the first section, to the word 
“that,” in the first line of the sixth section, being 
read as contained in the words following, to wit: 

“ That all warrants drawn by either of the Scercta- 
ries of the Treasury, of War, and of the Navy, upon 
the Treasurer of the United States, shall specify the 
particular appropriation or appropriations, to which 
the same should be charged: The moneys paid by vir- 
tue of such warrants shall, in conformity therewith, be 
charged to such appropriation or appropriations, in the 
books kept in the office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, in the case of warrants drawn by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ; and, in the books of the Ac- 
countants of the War or Navy Department, respec- 
tively, in the case of warrants drawn by the Secretary 
of War, or by the Secretary of the Navy; and the offi- 
cers, agents, or other persons, who may be receivers of 
public moneys, shall render distinct accounts of the 
application of such moneys, according to the appro 


a. 


priation or appropriations under which the same shall 
have been drawn; nor shall any credit be allowed to 
either of them except for expenses authorized by law, 
and for the amount appropriated for the same: Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, That, during the recess of Con- 
gress, the President of the United States may, and he 
is hereby authorized, on the application of the Secre- 
tary of the proper Department, and not otherwise, di- 
rect, if in his opinion necessary for the public service, 
that a portion of the moneys appropriated for a particu- 
lar branch of expenditure in that Department, be ap- 
plied to another branch of expenditure in the same 
Department; in which case, a special account of the 
moneys thus transferred, and of their application, shall 
be laid before Congress during the first week of their 
Next ensuing session. 


any time, forthwith to audit and settle any particular 
account which the said officers may be respectively 
authorized to audit and settle, and to report such set- 
tlement for his revision and final decision. And the 
said Comptroller shall also lay an annual statement 
before Congress, of the accounts in either of the Treas- 
ury, War, or Navy Departments, which may have re- 
mained more than three years unsettled, or on which 
balances appear to have been due more than three 
years, together with a statement of the causes which 
have prevented the settlement of the accounts, or the 
recovery of the balances, due to the United States. 


“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That exclusively 
of the Purveyor of Public Supplies, Paymasters of the 
Army, Pursers of the Navy, Military Agents, and other 
officers already authorized by law, no other permanent 
agents shall be appointed either for the purpose of 
making contracts, or for the purchase of supplies in 
any other manner, or for the disbursement of moneys 
for the use of the Military Establishment, or of the 
Navy of the United States, but such as shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided, That 
the President may, and he is hereby authorized, in the 
recess of the Senate, to appoint all or any of such 
agents, which appointments shall be submitted to the 
Senate at the next session, for their advice and con- 
sent ; and the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized, until otherwise provided by law, to fix the 
number and compensations of such agents: Provided, 
however, That their number shall not exceed eight in 
the whole: And provided, also, ‘That the compensa- 
tion allowed to either shall not exceed one per centum 
on the public moneys disbursed by him, nor in any in- 
stance the compensation allowed by law to the Pur- 
veyor of Public Supplies. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every 
such agent as may be appointed by virtue of the next 
preceding section, and every Purser of the Navy shall 
give bond, with one or more sufficient sureties, in such 
sums as the President of the United States may direct, 
for the faithful discharge of the trust reposed in him, 
and the Paymaster of the Army, the Military Agents, 
the Purveyor of Public Supplies, the Pursers of the 
Navy, and the agents appointed by virtue of the pre- 
ceding section shall, whenever practicable, keep the 
public moneys in their hands in some incorporated 
banks to be designated for that purpose by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and shall make monthly re- 
turns in such form as may be prescribed by the Treas- 
ury Department, of the moneys received and expended 
during the preceding month, and of the unexpended 
balance in their hands. 

“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies or services which are 
or may, according to law, be made by, or under the 
direction of either the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy, shall 
be made either by open purchase, or by previously ad- 
vertising for proposals respecting the same, and shali 
be previously authorized or subsequently approved by 
the President of the United Slates: And an annual 
statement of all such contracts and purchases, and also 
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of the expenditure of the moneys appropriated for the 
contingent expenses of the Military Establishment, for 
the contingent expenses of the Navy of the United 


States, and for the discharge of miscellaneous claims, 


not otherwise provided for and paid at the Treasury, 
shall be laid béfore Congress at the beginning of each 


year by the Secretary of the proper Department. 
“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted.” 


The question was taken that the House do 


agree to the said first amendment of the Senate 
to the bill, and it passed in the negative—yeas 3, 
nays 73, as follows: 

Yras—Josiah Masters, Wilson Cary Nicholas, and 
Josiah Quincy. 

Nays—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bas- 
sett, William W. Bibb, John Blake, junior, Thomas 
Blount, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Bur- 
well, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, 
Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, John 
Dawson, Joseph Desha, James Elliot, John W. Eppes, 
William Findley, James Fisk, Francis Gardner, Thos. 
Gholson, junior, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, 
John Heister, William Helms, James Holland, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, John G. Jackson, Robert 
Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, John 
Lambert, Matthew Lyon, Nathaniel Macon, Robert 
Marion, William Milnor, John Montgomery, Nicholas 
R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gurdon S. 
Mumford, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, John 
Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of 
Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Sam- 
uel Riker, John Russell, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 
Shaw, James Sloan, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, 
Samuel Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, 
Clement Storer, John Taylor, Abram Trigg, Archi- 
bald Van Horn, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, 
Robert Whitehill, Marmaduke Williams, and Alexan- 
der Wilson. 

The second amendment of the Senate to the 
bill, being to strike out in the thirteenth line of 
the sixth section, the words “one hundred and 
fifty? and insert, in lieu thereof, the words “sev- 
enty-five,” was, on the question put thereupon, 
agreed to by the House. 


The third amendment of the Senate, to strike 
out in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth lines 
of the said sixth section of the bill, the words 
following, to wit: “For the fortifications of ports 
and harbors, in addition to the sums appropria- 
ted for that purpose, one million of dollars,” be- 
ing twice read at the Clerk’s table, the question 
was taken that the House do agree to the said 
amendment, and resolved in the affirmative— 
yeas 48, nays 30, as follows: 

Yeas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, jun., David 
Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, William W. 
Bibb, Thomas Blount, John Boyle, Robert Brown, 
William A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
Matthew Clay, John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, Joseph 
Desha, James Fisk, Thomas Gholson, junior, Peterson 
Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John Heister, James Hol- 
land, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, John Lam- 
bert, Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Wm. Milnor, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, 
John Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, Jacob 
Richards, Matthias Richards, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel 


Shaw, Jedediah K. Smith, Samuel Smith, Richard 
Stanford, John Taylor, Abram Trigg, Archibald Van 
Horn, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Marmaduke 
Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 

©- Nays—Ezekiel Bacon, John Blake, junior, Orchard 
Cook, John Dawson, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, 
John W. Eppes, William Findley, Francis Gardner, 
William Helms, David Holmes, Benjamin Howard, 
John G. Jackson, Matthew Lyon, Josiah Masters, 
William McCreery, John Montgomery, Gurdon S. 
Mumford, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson 
C. Nicholas, John Rea of Tennessee, Samuel Riker, 
James Sloan, John Smilie, Henry Southard, Clement 
Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, James I. Van Alen, and 
Daniel C. Verplanck. 

The fourth amendment of the Senate, affect- 
ing the title of the bill so as to read, “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Establishment, and of the Navy of the 
United States, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and nine,” was, on the question put 
thereupon, disagreed to by the House. 


DISBURSEMENT OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


The bill from the Senate further to amend the 
several actsfor the establishment of the War and 
Navy Departments, having been read a first time, 

Mr. W. Atston moved that it be rejected. 
The bill which had been sent from this House 
contained nearly the same provisions as this, but 
much more effectual. When the appropriations 
for the ensuing year had been under consideration 
before the Committee of Ways and Means, they 
had unanimously agreed that it would be proper 
to add to the bill regulations to guard the expendi- 
ture of the public money. That great abuses had 
grown out the misapplication of public money no 
one would deny; the facts stared every man in 
the face. The practice had been, when money 
had been appropriated for the War and Navy 
Departments, instead of drawing it out of the 
Treasury by warrants for each specific purpose, to 
draw it out by millions. The statement of the 
Secretary of the Navy, in opposition to the bill 
as it went from this House, was not sufficient 
ground to induce the House to reverse its decis- 
ion; and he was authorized to state from the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the difficulties 
stated against the proposed plan did not exist; 
that the forms for carrying into effect the bill 
were already provided. 

Mr. Love thought the motion of Mr. ALSTON 
at least an impolitic one, as it might, if successful, 
jeopardize the passage of the appropriation bill, 
to which provisions of nearly a similar nature 
had been attached and senttothe Senate. There 
were indeed some little differences, none he be- 
lieved in any important principles, between the 
bill whieh bad passed this House and that sent 
fromthe Senate. The few alterations he thought 
absolutely necessary, and. he was surprised to 
hear the gentleman speak of the statement sent 
from the Secretary of the Navy, and printed for 
the use of the House, as erroneous, without any 
attempt to specify its defects. The gentleman 
had relied on the authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and however he might concur in 
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an opinion, as to the financial talents of that gen- 
tleman, he could not consent that the Secretary 
who had made the statement on this occasion, 
had discovered less ability, or knowledge of the 
duties of his office. 

Mr. Newron. suggested the propriety of per- 
mitting the bill to`lie on the table till the decision 
of the Senate on the bill which went from this 
House was. known. 

Mr. TAYLOR hoped the bill would be rejected. 
Now was the time to make a stand in support of 
the. bill sent from this House. The clauses on 
the subject of the expenditure of public money 
had been properly annexed to the bill, and he be- 
lieved that they could be passed; for the Senate 
he believed would not take upon themselves to 
push the House from its ground as they had in 
the case of the famous navy bill during the pres- 
ent session. It had always appeared to him that 
this Government ought to have some pinnacle 
whence the people and every member of the 
House should take a complete view of the whole 
expenditure of the nation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury had that commanding view as to the 
receipts; but he had not the same complete and 
ample view of the moneys paid from the Treasury. 
Eight years ago it had been reported, very un- 
fairly perhaps as respected some individuals, who 
were stated as debtors in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation, that there had been much 
misapplication of the public money. From what 
had it arisen? For the want of that measure 
which had passed a few days ago in this House 
without a dissenting voice. The bill as sent 
from this House was recurring to the good advice 
given eight years ago, that it was necessary not 
only that they should be economical in the ex- 
penditure of the public money, but that the ap- 
propriations should be specifically applied. It 
was calculated to prevent the agents of the de- 
partments from turning over immense sums of 
the public money at the rate of three per cent. 
per month. He wished to have some department 
to be amenable for all the expenditures of the 
Government; and he would rather, in fact, lose 
the appropriation bill than agree to strike out the 
sections sent from this House. 

The bill was then rejected, 51 to 26. 


FOREIGN LICENSES. 


The House took up for consideration the bill 
for disfranchising vessels of the United States, 
navigating under foreign licenses. 

The first section of the bill, which it will be 
recollected, calls home all vessels which went out 
previous to the embargo, &c., had been struck 
out the last time the bill was under consideration. 

Mr. Jackson moved an amendment subjecting 
persons convicted of accepting, using, or conni- 
ving at the use of a foreign license to fine or im- 
prisonment. This amendment was modified on 
motion of Mr. Newron, so as to disqualify any 
person so convicted from holding any office of 
trust or profit under the United States. 

Mr. Burwe u observed that he should consider 
thismore as a paper law than an effectual one; 


but should feel himself bound, by voting for the 
bill, to enter his solemn protest against so shame- 
ful a practice. Mr. B. objected to the principle 
of expatriation as a punishment, doubting whether 
Congress had a right to exercise it. As to pre- 
venting vessels from sailing under British licenses, 
he doubted the practicability of preventing it. 
There were no doubt enough of those licenses in 
the hands of her public or private agents; and 
proof of the fact could scarcely ever be obtained, 
from the privacy under which they were pro- 
cured, and the discretion with which they would 
be used. He should, however, vote for such a 
law as this, were it only to enter a record on their 
journals against the practice. He conceived, how- 
ever, that before the next session the Orders in 
Council rendering such licenses necessary to trade 
would be better understood, and the people of the 
Union more strongly united against them; and 
special laws against particular cases under them 
would be unnecessary. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson was not disposed lightly to 
commit the House on the subject of expatriation; 
but there was unquestionably a difference between 
expatriation and disqualification for office. He 
produced precedent in support of the amendment 
proposed. Mr. J. regretted that this practice 
could not be prevented, from the Proteus-like 
character of some merchants; and deplored the 
necessity which would compel them to place a 
law for preventing this disgraceful practice on the 
statute book. He believed that there was not a 
single member of the House who was not willing 
to punish those who violated the honor of the 
country by accepting foreign licenses. 

Mr. Lyon said he could see no necessity for 
such a law, because it would be impossible to 
carry it into effect; and because it was an ex post 
facto law, operating on persons now abroad, who 
could have no knowledge of such a law or of an 
intention to pass it. It was legislating to no other 
purpose than to show that they had the power to 
legislate. 

Mr. Quincy stggested the propriety of post- 
poning the consideration of this subject till the 
next session, when the evil would be better un- 
derstood and a remedy could be more easily pro- 
vided. It would be in the power of any person, 
this bill to the contrary notwithstanding, by a 
short residence in some foreign port to deprive 
himself of the character of a citizen of the United 
States and thereby evade the law. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson observed that no bill which 
could be passed could constitutionally have a 
retrospective effect ; and, therefore, if we were to 
wait till the evi! had extended, it would be too 
late to provide a preventive. 

Mr. Bacon was by no means certain that this 
law would prevent the practice of accepting for- 
eign licenses to trade; but he should vote for the 
bill principally as entering a protest against the 
right of any foreign nation to. regulate or embar- 
rass our trade. 

Mr. Lyon spoke at some length against the bill. 

Mr. Fisk replied to Mr. Lyon. He had not 
thought that there was an American who, avow- 
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ing himself to be such, would consent that our 
citizens should disgrace themselves by this prac- 
tice. It was necessary to pass this bill if it were 
only to express the sentiments of the nation on 
the subject. Ifno notice were to-be taken of it, 
there would appear to be an acquiescence in the 
practice by the United States. 

Mr. J. G. Jacxson’s motion was carried 67 to 6. 
The bill was then ordered to a third reading. 


Fripay, March 3. 


The Spraxer laid before the House a- letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
astatement of the balances which are charged 
on the books of the Treasury for advances made 
prior to the thirtieth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, prepared in pursuance 
of a resolution of this House, of the twentieth of 
April last; which were read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The Committee of the Whole on the bill sent 
from the Senate, entitled “An act to quthorize 
the Marine Insurance Company of Alexandria to 
alter their style and firm, and to insure against loss 
by fire,” were discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the said bill. 

The House proceeded to consider the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senate to the bill, entitled 
“An act concerning invalid pensioners :? Where- 
upon, 

Resolved, That this House doth agree to the 
said amendment. 

The House proceeded to consider the bill sent 
from. the Senate, entitled “An act to authorize 
the Marine Insurance Company of Alexandria to 
alter their stvle and firm, and to insure against 
loss by fire:? Whereupon, the question being 
taken that the said bill be now read the third 
time, it passed in the negative. 

The order of the day, for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the bill 
sent from the Senate, entitled “An act to provide 
for the incorporation of religious societies in the 
District of Columbia,” being called for, a motion 
was made by Mr. Nexson that the said order of 
the day be postponed indefinitely: And the ques- 
tion being put thereupon, it was resolved in the 
affirmative. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act providing for the promulgation of certain 
laws in the Territory of Michigan ;” to which 
they desire the concurrence of this House. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill to authorize the making a turnpike road from 
Mason’s Causeway to Alexandria. 

Mr. Guoison’s motion for indefinite postpone- 
ment, was negatived—ayes 9. 

Mr. Lewis moved that it be referred toa Com- 
mittee of the whole House; negatived—ayes 5. 
The bill was then passed—ayes 59, noes 12. 


FOREIGN. LICENSES. 


An engrossed bill to deprive, in certain cases, 
vessels of their American character, and to pre- 


vent, under certain disabilities, any citizen. of the 
United States taking a license from any foreign 
Power to navigate the. ocean, or. to trade with 
any other foreign and independent Power, was 
read the third time; And, on the question, that- 
the same do pass, it was resolved in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 73, nays 16, as follows: 
Yeas—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jun., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph ‘Barker, William. W. 
Bibb, John Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, 
John Boyle, Robert Brown, Joseph Calhoun, John 
Culpeper, Richard Cutts, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, 
Daniel M. Durell, John W. Eppes, William Findley, 
James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, James M. Garnett, 
Thomas Gholson, jr., Edwin Gray, Isaiah L. Green, 
John Heister, William Helms, James Holland, David 
Holmes, Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphteys, 
Daniel Ilsley, Richard M. Johnson, William Kirkpat- 
rick, John Lambert, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, 
William McCreery, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. 
Moore, Thomas Moore, John Morrow, Gurdon S. Mum- 
ford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas New- 
ton, Wilson C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Pugh, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Samuel Riker, Ebenezer Seaver, Den- 
nis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John 
Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, Clement 
Storer, Peter Swart, John Thompson, Abram Trigg, 
George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Daniel C. 
Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac 
Wilbour, Marmaduke Williams, and Richard Winn. 
Nays—Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, John Davenport, jun., William Ely, Barent Gar- 
denier, Francis Gardner, Robert Jenkins, Joseph Lewis, 
junior, William Milnor, James Sloan, William Sted- 
man, Lewis B. Sturges, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez 
Upham, Archibald Van Horn, and Killian K. Van 
Rensselaer. j 


DELAWARE CANAL. 


The order of the day on the bill authorizing 
the grant of a certain quantity of public land, for , 
stock in the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal 
Company, was called for by Mr. Newron. 

Mr. Eppes observed that, at this late period of 
the session, the House could not be prepared 
to consider a bill which not only involved a great 
grant of property of the United States, but a 
Constitutional question. He therefore moved to 
postpone it indefinitely. 

Mr. Newton observed that the principle was 
not new, and the Constitutional question, if any, 
had been decided long ago; for the United States 
had taken stock in the Bank of the United States 
and in other institutions. He wished the bill to 
be taken up. 

Mr. Erres confessed he was astonished that 
any gentleman should oppose the motion which 
he proposed. Did gentlemen suppose that the 
property of the nation was to be voted away, and 
that neither the Representatives nor the people 
should understand the principle on which it was 
voted? And was the House to establish the 
principle that Congress were to become land-job- 
bers or speculators in public stock? He had no 
doubt that the Delaware Canal was a proper ob- 
ject for the public attention ; and if the Constitu- 
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tion could be amended and money could be appro- 
priated for that object, he said, he should as soon 
vote it to the Delaware Canal as to any other 
object of the kind, but not for that object singly. 
When the subject was taken up, every question, 
on a similar object, should be passed in review. 
He really hoped that gentlemen would not, on 
the present occasion, insist on passing a bill which 
had never yet been before a committee of this 
House. He hoped that this would not be made 
the first instance in which a bill of this import- 
ance had been passed at the last day of the ses- 
sion, and at the moment of the dissolution of 
Congress. 

Mr. StanrorD was opposed to the motion for 
postponement. He was not in favor of this bill 
as a local question, but from general principle. 
When the gentleman said that this was a new 
subject, let it be remembered that, in case of the 
Cumberland road, this very principle was recog- 
nised; it having commenced with the proceeds 
of the public lands, and this very session the 
House had appropriated money for nearly a sim- 
ilar object, the canal of Carondelet. This wasas 
good a time to commence the system of im- 
provement as any other. It was also connected 
with internal defence. If war should follow our 
present measures, this bill might and would con- 
tribute essentially to the common good, The ob- 
ject was not new, for a similar bill had been 
before the House one or two sessions ago ; nor did 
he know that there was anything proposed by the 
bill which militated against the Constitution of 
the United States. . 

The bill was postponed indefinitely—ayes 42, 


noes 31. 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Mr. NeLson called for the order of the day, on 
the bill making further provision for the corps of 
engineers, (to remove the Military Academy to 
the seat of Government.) i 

Mr. Masters moved to postpone the subject 
indefinitely, and gave his reasons in favor of it, 
viz: That West Point was a much more eligible 
situation ; that it would be expensive to the Uni- 
ted States to remove the institution, and, after it 
was removed, to provide buildings for its accom- 
modation; and that private property had been 
embarked in the settlement at West Point, which 
would be injured by the removal. 

Mr. Lewis opposed the motion, urging in sup- 
port of the bill the advantages which would arise 
from this institution being at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and, being a national institution, the pro- 
priety of its being under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the head of the War Department. 

Mr. LIVERMORE supported the motion, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the session, and from a 
belief that, if taken up, it would consume the 
whole of the session. 

Mr. J. G. Jacxson observed that there was no 
bill before the House more important than this; 
and it wasa single question, on which every mem- 
ber, probably, had made up his mind. 

The question on indefinite postponement was 
carried—ayes 49, noes 34. 


MARINE CORPS. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill sent from the Senate for 
increasing the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Macon moved toamend the bill by striking 
out that part which authorizes the appointment 
of the Major; for, he said, there was no occasion 
for field officers in this corps, as they would never 
go on board a ship. 

Mr. NeLson opposed the motion, as he consid- 
ered the appointment necessary for the organiza- 
tion of a Marine Corps, and as necessary to induce 
young men of spirit and enterprise to enter the 
corps—the prospect of promotion being an induce- 
ment. Motion negatived. 

An amendment was moved to make all future 
enlistments for the term of five years. Carried. 

The Committee rose and reported the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. Macon renewed his motion for striking 
out “one Major.” 

Mr. BugweLL supported the motion. He wish- 
ed that the bill could have been rejected. He 
was not one of those who believed if this nation 
went to war for maritime rights, that it was to be 
carried on by large frigates, but by small vessels 
and individual enterprise ; and was, therefore, not 
for increasing this corps. 

Mr. Masters quoted a report from the Navy 
Department, on the subject of the Marine Corps. 
It would be remarked that the Marine Corps 
were calculated to act as infantry when on shore, 
and that an additional number were particularly 
wanted for New Orleans, as well as for service 
on board the gunboats. 

Mr. Macon’s motion was negatived—ayes 41, 
noes 32. And the bill was ordered to a third 
reading—ayes 43, noes 29. 


ARMY AND NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


A message was received from the Senate in- 
forming the House that they insisted on their 
amendments to the bill from this House, supple- 
mentary to the acts for the establishment of the 
War and Navy Departments, and making appro- 
priations for the support of the Military and Na- 
val Establishments for the year 1809. [Their 
amendment was to strike out the five sections 
regulating the mode of expenditure and appro- 
priation of the public money in the War and 
Navy Departments. ] 

The question having been put, “ Will this House 
recede from its refusal to concur in the amend- 
ments ?” 

Mr. J. G. Jackson remarked that this was an, 
important bill, and however he was in favor of 
the part proposed by the Senate to be stricken 
out, he hoped that the House would not defeat 
the bill by adhering. 

Mr. W. Atsron hoped that the House would 
not recede. Painful as it would be, he would 
rather see the bill fall altogether. The mode in 
which these provisions had been affixed to the 
bill was not unusual; and he prodaced a prece- 
dent in support of it. To the principle there 
could be no objection. 
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_ Mr. Guotson said, he thought it was too late 
in. the session to commence a new controversy 
with the Senate; and as it was agreed, on all 
hands, that part of the bill was certainly neces- 
sary, and the other part might be postponed with- 
oui injury tothe State, he was in favor of recession. 

Mr. Macon said that, on this subject, there 
could be but one question, Were the sections 
which the Senate had stricken out, proper to be 
passed into a law, or were they not? That was 
the only question to be decided. He hoped the 
House would not sacrifice the principle to accom- 
modation. 

Mr. Smk hoped the House would not give 
way; they were now struggling for the protec- 
tion of the public money. He said he would ad- 
here and throw the responsibility of losing the 
whole appropriation bill on the Senate. If they 
chose to account to the people for the consequen- 
ces of the failure of the bill, let them do so. 

The question was then taken on receding, by 
yeas and nays, and decided in the negative—yeas 
37, nays 55, as follows: 


Yxas—Ezekicl Bacon, John Blake, jr., Adam Boyd, 
Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Richard 
Cutts, Thomas Gholson, jr., David Holmes, Reuben 
Humphreys, John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, James 
Kelly, Joseph Lewis, jr., Edward St. Loe Livermore, 
John Love, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, Wil- 
liam Milnor, Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, 
Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, Josiah Quincy, Samuel Shaw, Jed- 
ediah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry Southard, Clem- 
ent Storer, Benj. Tallmadge, John Thompson, James 
I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Isaac Wilbour, 
Alexander Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 

Naxs—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, Thomas 
Blofint, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Bur- 
well, John Dawson, Joseph Desha, William Ely, John 
W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Barent Gar- 
denier, Francis Gardner, Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin 
Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, 
James Holland, Benjamin Howard, Richard M. John- 
son, Walter Jones, John Lambert, Matthew Lyon, 
Nathaniel Macon, Robert Marion, John Montgomery, 
Nicholas R. Moore, Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, 
John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of 
Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel 
Riker, John Rowan, John Russell, Ebenezer Seaver, 
John Smilie, Samuel Smith, Richard Stanford, John 
Taylor, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, Archibald 
Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Ver- 
planck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, and Marma- 
duke Williams. 

It was then moved, by Mr. W. Aston, that 
the House insist on the bill as it now stands.— 
Carried, 55 to 19. 

it was then moved to appoint conferees, to con- 
fer with such gentlemen as may be appointed by 
the Senate, on the subject of the above bill_—Car- 
ried. And Messrs. Wittis Auston, Eppes, and 
Smiviz, were appointed on the part of the House. 

On motion of Mr. N. R. Moors, the usual reso- 
lution was adopted, directing the Clerk of the 
House to advertise and contract for printing, sta- 
tionery, &c., for the next Congress. 


MARINE CORPS. 


The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act authorizing an augmentation of the Marine 
Corps,” together with the amendment agreed to, 
this day, was read the third time. And, on the 
question that the same do pass, it was resolved in 
the affirmative—yeas 54, nays 28, as follows: 


Yeas—-Ezekiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, 
Burwell Bassett, Adam Boyd, Martin Chittenden, Rich- 
ard Cutts, John Dawson, William Ely, John W. Eppes, 
William Findley, Francis Gardner, Isaiah L. Green, 
John Harris, David Holmes, Daniel Ilsley, Robert Jen- 
kins, James Kelly, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr., 
Edward St. Loe Livermore, John Love, Matthew Lyon, 
Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William McCreery, 
William Milnor, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, 
Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Josiah Quincy, 
John Rowan, John Russell, Samuel Shaw, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Henry Southard, Clement Storer, 
Lewis B. Sturges, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, 
John Thompson, James I. Van Alen, Nicholas Van 
Dyke, Archibald Van Horn, Nathan Wilson, and 
Richard Winn. 

Narys—Willis Alston, jr, William W. Bibb, Tho- 
mas Blount, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, Wil- 
liam Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, Daniel 
M. Durell, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, 
Edwin Gray, John Heister, James Holland, Walter 
Jones, John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John 
Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, 
Samuel Riker, John. Smilie, Samuel Smith, Richard 
Stanford, Abram Trigg, Jesse Wharton, Robert White- 
hill, and Marmaduke Williams. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, on the bill for the relief of William 
Hastings; and, after some time spent therein, the 
bill was reported with an amendment thereto, 
which was twice read, and agreed to by the House. 

Ordered, That the said bill, with the amend- 
ment, be engrossed, and read the third time this 
day. 

The House adjourned until five o’clock, P. M. 


Evening Session—Fvve o'clock. 


An engrossed bill for the relief of William Hast- 
ings was read the third time, and passed. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate agree to the conference desired by 
this House, on the subject-matter of the amend- 
ments depending between the two Houses to the 
bill, entitled “An act further to amend the sev- 
eral acts for the establishment and regulation of 
the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, and 
making appropriations for the support of the Mil- 
itary Establishment, and of the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States, for the year 1809;” and have appointed 
managers at the said conference, on their part. 

On motion of Mr. Lewis, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole—44 to 35— 
on the bill from the Senate to amend the charter 
of Georgetown. The Committee rose, without 
coming to a decision, and were refused leave to 
sit again. 

Mr. Jackson moved to reconsider the vote of 
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this House this morning, refusing a third reading 
to the bill to alter. the style and title of the Marine 
Insurance Company of Alexandria —Negatived, 
54 to 27. ae 

Mr. Lewrs making another motion to take up 
the bill for amending the charter of Georgetown, 

Mr. J. G. Jackson moved to postpone it indef- 
initely.—Motion lost, 56 to 30. 

Mr. Lewis’s motion was then carried. and the 
bill ordered to a third reading—55 to 16. lt was 
_afterwards read a third time, and passed, 

‘Resolved, That the Committee of Accounts be 
authorized to settle and adjust the accounts of 
Thomas Claxton, junior, and James Claxton, for 
their services during the present session, and 
allow them a sum out of the contingent fund of 
ie Heuee, not exceeding one hundred dollars 
each. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay out of the 
contingent fund, to Elexius Spalding, John Phi- 
lips, Richard Stewart, John B. Boarman, and 
George Cooper, each fifty dollars, for extra ser- 
vices performed during the present session. 

The bill sent from the Senate, entitled “An 
act providing for the promulgation of certain 
laws in the Territory of Michigan,” was read 
twice, and the farther consideration thereof post- 
poned indefinitely. 

__ ‘A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have disagreed to the amendment 
‘proposed by this House to the bill sent from the 

enate, entitled “An act supplementary to the 
act, entitled ‘An act to amend the charter of 
Georgetown.” 

The order of the day, for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the bill 
sent from the Senate, entitled “An act supple- 
‘mentary to the act, entitled ‘An act for the better 
Government of the Navy of the United States,” 
being called for, a motion was made by Mr. Jonn 
G. Jackson that the said order of the day be 
postponed indefinitely, and resolved in the af- 
firmative. 

The House proceeded to consider their amend- 
ment disagreed to by the Senate to the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act supplementary to the 
act, entitled “An act to amend the charter of 
Georgetown:” Whereupon, a motion was made 
by Mr. Lewis, that the House do recede from 
their said amendment; and the same being re- 
ceived, and under debate, a motion was made by 
Mr. Wiis Aston, that the further considera- 
tion of the said bill and amendment be postponed 
indefinitely : and the question being taken there- 
upon, it passed in the negative. And on the 
question that the House do agree to the motion 
made by Mr. Lewis, as hereinbefore recited, it 
was resolved in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. WILLIS ALSTON, 

Ordered, That the bill, entitled “An act con- 
cerning associations for the security of naviga- 
tion ;” also, the bill providing an additional mili- 
‘tary force, which originated in this House, and 
are now depending and undecided upon, do lie 
on the table. 


ACCOUNTS OF GENERAL WILKINSON. 


Mr. RanpDotpu said it would be recollected by 
the House that a committee was appointed some 
time ago, for the purpose of induiring whether 
any advances of money had been made by the 
War Department contrary to law, and, if any, to 
what amount; it would also be recollected that, 
during the discussion on printing the documents, 
he had stated in his place, that, if no other gen- 
tleman did, he would bring forward a motion in 
relation to that subject. Conceiving it to be his 
duty so to do, he now rose for the purpose of re- 
deeming the pledge which he had given to the 
House. He had been extremely reluctant to bring 
forward a motion on this subject, because he knew 
it might be said, and truly, that there was no time 
for the House to examine the documents during 
the present session. He was well aware of that 
objection, and, therefore, should not go into that 
examination, but should restrict his motion to so 
limited an extent, that it would be impossible for 
any man, as he believed, to deny its truth; it 
would be impossible for any man to complain 
that any difficulty existed as toa ready compre- 
hension and prompt decision upon it; it was re- 
stricted only to a single case. If the House adopt- 
ed the motion, it would then be for them to de- 
clare what should grow out of it. Mr. R. said he 
believed that it was understood in Great Britain 
that a dissolution of Parliament did not affect 
an impeachment—that the impeachment did not 
abate by the dissolution; and it belonged to the 
‘wisdom of the House, after the resolution was 
decided, to say what should be done with it. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood that he made 
his motion to redeem a pledge given to the House; 
and that there was not a man in the United States, 
however limited his capacity, that would not be 
able to discern its truth or falsehood. It did not 
rest upon involved accounts or points of law, but 
upon the plainest and most luminous propositions 
which could be offered:to the human mind, the 
truth or falsehood of which would at once appear. 

On the 16th of March, 1802, an act passed, fix- 
ing the Military Peace Establishment of the Uni- 
ted States. By that act it was provided, “that the 
‘monthly pay of the officers, non-commissioned 
‘ officers, musicians, and. privates, be as follows, 
“to wit: to the brigadier general, two hundred 
“and twenty-five dollars, which shall be his full 
‘and entire compensation, without a right to-de- 
‘mand or receive any rations, forage, travelling 
t expenses, or other perquisite or emolument what- 
t soever, except such stationery as may be requi- 
‘ site for the use of his department.” This is the 
law of the land, said he, in relation to this officer. 
The law then goes on to state what shall be the 
pay of other officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates; the fifth section apportions the ra- 
tions to the different grades of officers, and allows 
“to the commanding officers of each separate post, 
f such additional number of rations as the’ Presi- 
‘dent of the United States shall, from time to 
‘time, direct, having respect to the special cir- 
t cumstances of each post.” I beg the House to 
attend that the words are, “such additional num- 
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ber of rations;” and yet it is in proof before the 
House, that Brigadier General Wilkinson has 
received a considerable sum of money, to wit: 
$1,433 16, for thirty-six extra rations per day, 
whilst commanding at Natchitoches and at New 
Orleans. Whilst at the latter place, he has also 
received an allowance of $600 for “ quarters, sta- 
pling,” &c., said allowance, both as relates to ra- 


tions and quarters, being prohibited by the law of 


I know that the allowance has been 
made under very high authority, no less than that 
of the Attorney General of the United States— 
under the sanction of no less an opinion than his, 

Mr. R. said it did not behoove him to enter into 
a contest with gentlemen learned in the law, as 
to the exposition of the law, much less with the 
Attorney General, in a case susceptible of being 
so put that a difference of opinion might arise 
under it. But where the case was such, that a 
difference of opinion could not take place if the 
terms of the law were attended to, he should, with 
great deference, as a representative of the people, 
not only think himself entitled to decide between 
that people and the Administration for them, but 
that he was solemnly bound by duty to express 
such an opinion. And he felt himself warranted 
in what'he said, by perceiving that the Attorney 
General, in giving that opinion, had not correctly 
apprehended, because he had not correctly stated, 
the law. It has been said that Homer himself 
sometimes nodded; and a person even of first 
abilities and legal research, pressed by a multitude 
of business, might make an oversight—inasmuch 
as,in the Attorney General’s opinion, the word 
«additional? preceding the word “rations” in 
the law, was omitted. The Attorney General 
‘acknowledged the force of the fourth section of 
the law, cutting off the Commander-in-Chief from 
‘any other emoluments; but said, “ To put a just 
‘ interpretation on any clause contained in a stå- 
‘tute, you must look beyond the insulated section. 
í The entire act must be taken into view, and such 
‘a construction formed as will give effect to every 
‘ part.” Mr. R. further quoted the printed docu- 
ament—“The allowance made to General Wilkin- 
‘son, is not in his capacity of brigadier general, 
“but in his quality of commander of a separate 
‘post. By the fifth section of the act above-men- 
‘tioned, the President is authorized to allow the 
‘commanders of separate posts such additional 
« number of rations as he may, from time to time, 
‘think proper to direct, having respect to the spe- 
‘ cial circumstances of each post.” Now surely 
the force of this term “additional” must have 
been overlooked by the Attorney General in this 
particular case. ‘To a man to whom rations are 
allowed by law, you may allow additional rations; 
but can you allow additional rations to a man 
who is expressly prohibited from receiving any ? 
Can you allow additional anything to a man 
whose compensation is fixed by law, and who is 
precluded, in the act itself, from receiving any 
farther compensation? To inferior officers com- 
manding at separate posts, additional rations were 
by the law contemplated to be allowed, and for a 
reason explained in the act itself; but it would be 


the land. 


‘$47 41 for part pay, 


recollected that the Commander-in-Chief always 
hada separate command. The law contemplated 
that, by having a separate command, (incidental 
things as to inferior officers, but inseparable as 
to the Commander-in-Chief,) they might be com- 
pelled to entertain company, and go into expenses 
which their pay would not warrant; and, there- 
fore, in such cases, additional rations had been 
allowed. If my construction of the law be not 
correct, said he, words have lost their meaning, 
terms have no longer any signification, and we 
legislate to no purpose whatever. And the force 
of this thing will be made more apparent when 
we come to consider, that it is stated by the Ac- 
countant of the War Department that Colonels 
Cushing and Freeman received “additional ra- 
tions,” agreeably to law, for commanding at New 
Orleans and Natchitoches, for the same period of 
time for which an allowance was made to the 
Commander-in-Chief at the same places. So that, 
even if his construction was incorrect, if white 
conveyed the idea of black, if right was wrong, 


-if “additional” signified subtractional, still the 


law had been completely executed, quo ad hoc, the 
moment the President had authorized addition- 
al rations to Colonels Cushing and Freeman, for 
commanding at New Orleans and Natchitoches. 

These were things which he thought it his duty 
to state to the House. If they were not true, if 
they were not as evident as the lights burning 
before his eyes, then the House would say so— 
would deny the fact. I could go on further, said 
he, and state a great many other illegal grants 
equally clear with this. I will state one more. 
It is to be found in these documents. To be sure 
it is a petty affair, and one which I would not 
have brought before this House if I were not 1m- 
pelled by a sense of duty. It isan allowance of 
subsistence, and forage, from 
the 16th of March, 1802, to the 31st-of May, fol- 
lowing. Made how? “By an arrangement of 
the War Department.” Now, on the 16th of 
March, a law was passed, which took effect as a 
law of the land from the time the President signed 
it; andif the President could have defeated the 
operation of the law till the 3tst of May; 1802, he 
could defeat it altogether. It is the’ boast ofa 
free government, that law; and not the diseretion 
of men, is to govern; and the highest officer of 
this Government is as strictly amenable to law 
as the meanest member of society, in the eye of 
the law, and, in foro conscientie, more so; because 
they must be presumed to know the law, although 
the lower orders may not. If there be one propo- 
sition in the world clearer than another, it is the 
proposition which I am about to submit to the 
consideration of the House. I know the lateness 
of the session, and the House will appreciate the 
motives by which I am actuated ; if not, it is my 
misfortune, but not my fault. I should be sorry 
to labor under the censure of the House; but if I 
ineur it in the discharge of my duty, I shall bear 
it with equanimity—I trust, as becomesa man. I 
therefore move as follows: 

Resolved, That the allowance of one thousand four 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and sixteen cents, for 
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‘thirty-six extra rations per day,” made by the De- 
partment of War to Brigadier General Wilkinson, at 
‘Natchitoches, from the 13th to the 20th of September, 
1806, and from the Ist of October to the 11th of No- 
vember in the same year, and whilst commanding at 
New Orleans, from 12th November, 1806, to 24th No- 
vember, 1807; and of six hundred dollars for “quar- 
ters, stables,” &c.; at the same place, is contrary to 
law, the said allowance being expressly prohibited by 
the act passed the 16th day of March, 1802, entitled 
“An act fixing the Military Peace Establishment of the 
United States.” 

The House agreed now to consider the resolu- 
tion—54 to 43. 


Mr. Ranvopu said it would be recollected that 
he had said the Altorney General had misappre- 
hended, because he had misstated, the law on the 
subject of the Military Peace Establishment; and 
yet, when he came to read his opinion as printed, 
he found to his very great surprise and embarass- 
ment, that the law was correctly quoted. He 
would state how it happened. In the tenth page 
of the printed report, fifth paragraph and fourth 
line, the word “additional,” preceding the words 
“number of rations,” will be found, but ought not 
to be, because it is not in the Attorney General’s 
official report. It was omitted, and Mr. R. said 
he wished to state how it got in. When the copy 
of the Attorney General’s opinion had been put 
into his hands, he had perceived the difference 
between the opinion and the law as it now stood, 
and with his pen had marked the omission asa 

uide to bimself, and the printer had inserted it 
in the printed copy; and thus, Mr. R. said, when 
he read the printed report to the House, he was 
astonished that it did not tally with his concep- 
tion. This being a palpable error, every gentle- 
man who had the report, and those who published 
it, ought to omit the word “additional.” This 
would show to the House, he hoped, that it was 
not very unreasonable in him to differ on this 
occasion with a gentleman of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s erudition, as he had so far misunderstood 
the law. 


Mr. J. G. Jackson moved that the resolution 
lie on the table. He said it would be unnecessary 
for him to state, that at this late period of the ses- 
sion it would be impossible to give to the resolu- 
tion that consideration to which it was entitled. 
As it was announced by the mover of the resolu- 
tion, said he, and as I find by the printed state- 
ment, of which I was really never possessed before 
this evening, the Attorney General has given, in 
his official capacity, an opinion that the allowance 


was just and proper; and that in pursuance of 


such opinion the amount charged was allowed. 
What isthe House about to do? Whatare they 
asked to do? Even admitting that there was no 
difficulty on the subject, that a person of the high 
responsibility of the Attorney General had not 
given an opinion, they are called upon to decide 
that the construction given by one of the depart- 
ments to their lawis anineorrect one. To make 
such a declaration would be an encroachment on 
the other parts of the Government. It would be 
the essence of despotism to enact laws, and after 


they have been construed by the proper tribunals, 
to say that that construction is erroneous, 1 in- 
cline to the opinion that the decision has been 
incorrect, but deny the authority of this House 
to reverse the decision. It isa fundamental prin- 
ciple of free governments that the powers of the 
several Departments shall be separate and distinct. 
The Legislature enacts; the Judiciary expounds ; 
but it would be as improper for us to expound as 
for the judges to enact laws. We have witnessed 
already the impropriety of legislative exposition of 
laws. It is almost six years since Į brought be- 
fore the House the question respecting the con- 
struction of a contract—though I did not wish to 
have involved that question—between the United 
States and the State of Ohio, in relation to lands 
of the United States exempt from taxation by 
that State. The contract declared that five per 
cent. of the net proceeds arising from the sales 
of lands should be applied to roads. The Legis- 
lature of Ohio, in accepting the proposition, in- 
serted a provision that three per cent. should be 
applied, under the direction of the Legislature, 
in opening roads in the State. The House of 
Representatives, when the bill was before them 
contemplating the appropriation of five per cent., 
solemnly declared that only two per cent. was 
applicable. The Legislature of Ohio unanimous- 
ly declared that five per cent. was proper; and 
Mr. Breckenridge, then Senator from the State 
of Kentucky, afterwards Attorney General of the 
United States, (I quote him as high authority.) 
was of opinion that the decision of this House 
was incorrect. Whatdoesthisamountto? That 
it is extremely dangerous for the Legislature of a 
country to give an exposition of its own laws. 
With regard to the word “additional,” I should 
rather presume that the Attorney General in his 
original opinion, must have inserted it; for on 
recurring to the letter of the Secretary of War, 
we find that he says, in the 5th section, &c., the 
President is authorized to allow the commanding 
officers of posts such additional number of rations 
as he shall deem proper. Mr. J. said he could 
not perceive that any good could flow from the 
adoption of this proposition at this or any other 
time. Ifit was intended to effect anything by 
legislative construction of the law, it would be 
inefficacious, because it could only be done by 
prospective construction. Impeachment of the 
Secretary of War could not be intended, because 
he acted correctly from the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General; nor of the Attorney General, be- 
cause, if wrong, he had not so acted corruptly, 
but from a mere error of opinion. For these rea- 
sons, and believing it impossible to act on the sub- 
ject with that deliberation which it required, Mr. 
J. wished the resolution to lie on the table. 

Mr. Ranpoupa said the House would act on 
the resolution as in its judgment and wisdom it 
should think fit, and asa sense of duty and re- 
spect to its character and the interests of the pub- 
lie should dictate. He had discharged his duty. 
But before I sit down, said he, permit me to ob- 
serve, that to presume the existence of a word, in 
the official letter which the House have proof, 
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the letter being before them, never was in the let- 
ter, is one of the highest stretches of presumption 
that man ever attained. I know that the word 
was not in the letter. I pledge my reputation on 
the fact; and I think that the reputation of the 
Attorney General as alawyer is sustained by the 
words being omitted in the letter. I have seen 
the letter on file; there is no such word in the 
letter. 

On what ground, sir, did I rest this motion ? 
On the ground of oversight in the Attorney Gen- 
eral in giving the opinion, inasmuch as this im- 
portant word “additional” is omitted in that opin- 
ion. But, if you put that word in the opinion, do 
you not see that, instead of involving oversight, 
you involve deliberate perversion of law? . Do 
gentlemen call themselves friends of the gentle- 
man, and contend that this word must have been 
inserted? We have heard of the people being 
their own worst enemies; it very often happens 
that a man’s friends are his worst enemies. The 
omission: of this word “additional” might—I{ 
charge no improper motives—have proceeded 
from hurry of business; we are all liable to over- 
sights. But itis said that we cannot construe 
our own laws, except by enacting new ones. 
Then, sir, I hope we shall not enact new laws, if, 
when broken through, our remedy is to re-enact 
them. This is indeed a grand discovery. Can 
you expect the new law to be adhered to, when 
the old one is with impunity to be departed from ? 
Unquestionably you cannot. The law, it seems, 
must be construed by the proper tribunal—and 
which is the proper tribunal to try anything 
touching the malversion of public money, but 
this House? Can you bring it before a judicial 
tribunal? You cannot. Well, sir, suppose, when 
Mr. Whitbread brought forward his motion. in 
the House of Commons ‘that certain uses and 
abuses of public money were contrary to law, he 
had been met at the threshold by such an objec- 
tion? We should have heard, and correctly too, 
of corruption and ministerial intrigue. Mr. Pitt 
was then in-office, and Mr. Melville his bosom 
friend, his coadjutor in public life; but he had 
too high a reputation for his own fame, for his 
own reputation, for that glory. which was the 
first, the last and only object of his life, to make 
such objection. I have stated the circumstances 
under which the balance is due. This matter is 
important tothe people—into whose bosom we are 
about to return, to account for our stewardship— 
who are not to be put off on questions of money, 
by questions of order and opinions of high author- 
ity—who, over matters of money, will cavil to the 
ninth part of a hair. If gentlemen think this 
course will suit them, if they wish to attach what 
I call this foul stain to the Administration, they 
shall have my aid ih doing it. 
rest the responsibility. Having done my duty I 
shall submit,as behooves me to submit. Ido not 
appear here as a partisan I appear here in the 
legal and Constitutional exercise of my Repre- 
sentative duties. Ihave exercised my duty ; the 
House will do theirs, in the manner which to 
their wisdom shall seem fit. 


10th Con. 2d Sxss.—50 


On them will | 


Mr. Hortan said that it was with a wish to 
preserve the honor and dignity of this House 
that he rose to make a few remarks. He thought 
that both would be compromitted by the adop- 
tion of the resolution under consideration. 
committee had been appointed to examine into 
this subject, and the gentleman from ‘Virginia 
was the chairman. It would seem proper that 
that committee should have made a specific re- 
port on the subject.. Wherefore had they not 
done it, and why was this motion brought for- 
ward at eight or nine o’clock on the last night of 
the session, and of the existence of the present 
Congress? Was it for the purpose of forcing the 
House into a vote of this kind without considera- 
tion? If that committee had done their duty, 
they would certainly have favored the House 
with a detailed report. The committee had not 
thought proper to do so, and, therefore, the gen- 
leman from Virginia had presented this resolu- 
tion. Mr. H. said, that no person could be pre- 
pared to decide on the propriety or impropriety 
of the opinion of the Attorney General. For 
what purpose, said he, can this resolution be 
brought forward? Suppose this House were to 
resolve that the opinion of the Attorney General 
was incorrect, what good purpose would it an- 
swer? Would it bring back into the Treasury 
the money improperly applied? No. Is it con- 
sistent with the dignity of the House to pass an 
opinion on the subject? Itis the duty of this 
House to make laws, and of another tribunal to 
decide on the laws when made; and if an incor- 
rect decision be made, the person making it-is 
liable to be impeached, and this House is the or- 
gan for that purpose. Why was not the matter 
brought forward properly? The Attorney Gen- 
eral is an officer constitutionally appointed to 
give his opinion touching any matter of doubt 
in the Departments of the Government. But 
have we that right? No; our province is to make 
laws, and if our officers violate them, they may 
be impeached ina proper manner. The gentle- 
man from Virginia says, that he has discharged 
his duty. I very much doubt it, sir. He has 
done more than his duty; he has brought for- 
ward a proposition when it is impossible to deli- 
berate on it. He has done what cannot be sup- 
ported. [hope the resolution will lie on the table. 

Mr. Neuson said as to himself he cared not 
whether the resolution was ordered to lie on the 
table, or whether a question was immediately 
taken onit. He was ready for either question. 
One reason, however, why he should vote for it 
to lie on the table, was, that it was very late in 
the session, that the House was exceedingly 
fatigued, that a great number of members who 
would probably throw considerable light on this 
subject were now absent from the House; and 
were he now to vote for its lying on the table it 
would be from that consideration. He did not 
agree with any gentleman who supposed that this 
resolution had been brought forward from im- 
proper motives. He had no hesitation in declar- 
ing his sentiments explicitly on that head. Sorry 
as he was to differ with the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia on points of this magnitude, yet, upon this 
subject, he had no hesitation as to the vote which 
he should ultimately give. I will ask, in the 
first place, (said Mr. N.) at what does this reso- 
lution aim? It.is a bare and naked resolution 
declaring, as the opinion of this House, that cer- 
tain opinions of the Attorney General are contrary 
to law. Is it intended to affect General Wilkin- 
son, the late Secretary of War, or the Attorney 
‘General? I cannot see the object; whether it 
points at the one or the other, or at all, is totally 
‘Immaterial. I do not rise in my place, at this 
time of night, as the partisan of the one or the 
other. I disclaim any such motive. {rise be- 
cause I believe if we pass the resolution it will 
violate the fundamental principle of the Ameri- 
can Constitution; that it will be more dangerous, 
and be attended with more evil consequences, than 
-Burr’s or any other conspiracy. H a precedent 
of this kind be once set, it leads immediately to 
the most positive and absolute despotism. The 
Constitution of the United States has wisely said, 
that the different departments of the Govern- 
-ment shall be separate and distinct. To Congress, 
it has given the power of passing laws; to the 
‘Executive, the power of carrying them into exe- 
«cution. To the Judiciary, it has given the great 
and important power of expounding laws passed 
-by. Congress—and can it for a moment be said in 
a.free country that we will take away the power 
from the Judiciary? That we will pass a law to- 
day,and to-morrow come forward, and, with a bare 
-resolution of one House, say that the law was im- 
properly expounded? Do we mean on one day 
to pass laws, and on the next day to expound 
them? If we consider this question in a less im- 
portant point of view, we shall find this mode of 
doing business is equally productive of injustice. 
General Wilkinson, it is said, has improperly re- 
ceived a certain. sum; and the gentleman says, 
‘that there is no mode of getting it back again. l 
deny it, sir; the action lies for the recovery, and, 
on the trial of that, the judges will decide the 
construction of the law. 

Mr. Ranvotpu said, that the gentleman from 
Maryland, for the exercise of whose candor to- 
wards his motives he ought to be obliged, had 
-certainly misstated his argument. He only asked 
.of the gentleman the exercise of the same candor 
to his argument as he had displayed to his mo- 
-tives. He had not said that judgment could not 
be had against a public defaulter—far from it— 
but he did say that as to mismanagement or mis- 
application of public money, this House was the 
only tribunal. 

_ Mr. Nerson said he was sorry if he had mis- 
stated the gentleman’sargument. That certainly 
had not been his object. He was glad that he 
and-the gentleman from Virginia agreed in one 
thing, viz: that if the money had been improperly 
paid out of the Treasury, General Wilkinson was 
responsible for it. Neither the opinion of the At- 
-torney General, or a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, were conclusive as to what law 
was. The only authority which could properly 
Gecide on the propriety of the exposition of the 


law, was the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Now, suppose an action to be brought against 
General Wilkinson. Were the House about to 
prejudge this question? Were they about to cre- 
ate a bias on the minds of the judges? Was the 
Judiciary to be alarmed because the popular 
branch of the Legislature had given an opinion 
on the subject? He had too much confidence in 
the Judiciary to believe that would be the case; 
for he believed that they would say that the at- 
tempt of Congress to expound the law was futile. 
Mr. N. said he heard himself admonished by his 
friends around him, that he was extending his 
remarks to too greata length for the lateness of 
the hour, He-coneluded his observations by 
expressing his regret at seeing this proposition 
brought forward at atime and ina manner which 
precluded a full discussion of it. > 
Mr. Rowan thought the present a question 
worthy of all the time which had been consumed 
in discussing it; and if the doctrine advanced 
were true, then were secrets disclosed in the ope- 
ration of this Government which were not be- 
fore known. The Constitution provided that no 
money should be drawn out of the Treasury 
contrary to law, but now it seemed that the offi- 
cers might draw money on the opinion of the 
Attorney General. A sum of money might be 
wanted, and no law might be passed for the pur- 
pose. The President having a right to appoint 


jan Attorney General, his opinion might be pro- 


cured in favor of the application of the money. 
He was sorry that so much consequence had on 
this occasion been given to the opinion of the 
Attorney General. This officer was not known 
in this question, not being known to the Consti- 
tution. He was an officer created by law, to be 
consulted on legal questions by the officers of 
Government, in order to give them confidence in 
the execution of the laws; but at their risk they 
then performed their duty, his sanction not ex- 
empting them from responsibility. Here was an 
innovation on the Constitution: the opinion of 
an officer not known to the Constitution was 
brought in to screen a misapplication of public 
money. Had he assumed the judicial power? 
And ‘were the Representatives of the people to 
be ‘restrained from making inquiry because he 
had done so? Gentlemen had said that it was 
the province of the Judiciary to expound the law, 
and that an action might be brought for the re- 
covery of the money misapplied. And was the 
House to be satisfied with this remedy ? It was 
not the mere money which was the object of at- 
tention. Should the refunding of the money 
screen the officer who had violated his trust? A 
question of this kind should not be passed over 
out of delicacy to individuals. In proportion to 
their elevation were officers secure from accusa- 
tion, because they were approached in such sta- 
tions with reluctance, and never upon light 
grounds. This circumstance was sufficient se- 
curity against light imputation. But, admit the 
plea of delicacy, and they would be sheltered 
from all inquiry. Whoever had the money of 
the nation in custody might then dispose of it as 
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he pleased, because to request him to account for not be approached, from delicacy or the fear of 
it would be a matter of high delicacy. The ar-| prejudging it, and you immediately make the 
gument that.by passing this resolution they would | heads of departments despots. A few thousand 
prejudge the question, was not sound. The res-! dollars compared with principle is. nothing—a 
olution might be amended, so as to appoint a com- | correct decision is worth millions. If the House 
mittee of inquiry, upon whose report the House | were to refuse to permit the resolution to lie on 
might or might not proceed. The idea that ap-| the table, it might be. amended. If it be thought 
poops aren laws were necessary to be expounded, | proper, Mr. R. said, he was prepared to vote for 
e said, was inconsistent with the nature of our| a committee of inquiry, not. as to the man or 
Government. They should be explicit, and in-| men who had received the money, but as to those 
telligible to the meanest capacity. But if a doubt} who had paid it. He did not say that there was 
should arise as to the construction of the law, it| any criminality in the case, but malignity and 
should be laid before the House by the President, | error in this case were the same; for malcon- 
whose duty it was to lay before Congress from | duct would always clothe itself in the garb of 
time to time such subjects as he should deem | the latter, were it to be admitted as a plea inex- 
proper for their consideration. Three or four; cuse. Upon this subject there should be the ut- 
Opinions of the Attorney General had lately | most rigor of scrutiny. It was lamentable, if the 
crept into the history of this country. ‘The opiu- | opinion of the Attorney General was to rule the 
ion of the Attorney General had beén sent to the | whole Government, that from so young an insti- 
House on the subject of the claim of Beaumar-| tution as this Government so perfect an excres- 
chais without their requisition of it, and in other | cence had grown out. It was no excuse fora 
eases it had been allowed great weight. He} man who had the custody of the public money, 
thought the nation should put its veto upon the | that he had obeyed :the Executive direction in 
influence of the opinions of the Attorney Gen-! applying it improperly. 
eral, as related to the duties of the great depart-| Mr. J. G. Jackson said he rose now merely to 
ments of the Government. Mr. R. said, if he j| read a section of a law; fur gentlemen bad re- 
understood the duty of the Attorney General, it | peatedly said that. the opinion of the Attorney 
was to prosecute suits in the courts of the nation | General was not know to the law in sucha case 
in behalf of the’ United States, and to secure | as the present, and that it was improperly foisted 
their great interests, but not to give an opinion | in: “ There shall also be appointed a meet per- 
on points which the heads of departments should | ‘ son, learned in the law, to act as Attorney Gen- 
propose, and under the authority of his opinion | ‘ eral for the United States, who shall be sworn 
to screen them from the scrutiny or censure of | ‘ or affirmed to a faithful execution of his office; 
the people. He would not give the nation reason | ‘ whose duty it shall be to prosecute and con- 
to suppose that the Legislature lent the smallest | ‘ duct all suits in the Supreme ‘Court in which 
sanction to a proceeding of this kind, and there- | ‘the. United States shall be concerned, and to 
fore he thought the resolution should be immedi- | f give his advice and opinion upon questions of 
ately acted on. It had been said that this prop- | ‘law when required by the President of the Uni- 
‘osition involved the character of the persons con- }‘ ted States, or when -requested by any of the 
cerned. Mr. R. said that malfeasance. would | ‘heads of departments, touching any matters 
never be alleged without involving character,|‘ that may concern the departments, and shall 
and according to the doctrine laid down, public’ ‘receive such compensation for his services as 
officers had a license to do what they pleased. | ‘ shall-by law be provided.” Mr. J. said he was 
The argument that the resolution involved the | not about to enter into any examination. of. the 
character of General Wilkinson was nothing;{ vulnerable arguments of gentlemen, because he 
that character was out of the question; it had | was aware of the lateness of the hour, (nine 
been too long in the public reach to be sullied by | o’clock ;) but he would remark upon the observa- 
anything which could be done in this House. | tion that his presumption was erroneous, that he 
The people never looked to whom money is paid, | found that the original letter of the Attorney 
but by whom it is paid. The responsibility of | General was not on the files of the House, but 
the departments is involved. If they would give | merely a copy of it; and on the remark that a 
money to the officer, it was well understood that} man might lead his friend into difficulty, he 
he would spend it. It was an error of the De-| would observe that he was Amicus Socratis, sed 
partment of War. He regretted that this prop- | magis amicus veritatis. He must also be per- 
osition had come forward at so late a period of | mitted to observe, that “error and malignity” 
the session. but why it had done so the gentle-| were not to be considered in the same light. 
man from Virginia had explained. He had ra- Mr. Rowan said, he contended that, in money 
_ther that the subject should not have come before | matters and high offices, error was no more par- 
‘the House, than that it should have been dis-| donable than malignity. So far as the Attorney 
missed lightly; for there had scarcely been soj General was mentioned, in the law just quoted, 
important a question before the House during | upon a sound construction, he could only be con- 
the present session. It connected itself with the | sidered as authorized to give an opinion not asa 
vitals of the Government. Say at once, said | shield but as a guide to the Department, and not 
Mr. R., when you make a law for the appropria- | to be less responsible on that account. If the 
tion of public money, that you have no power to} Executive doubted on any point, he might avail 
inquire into its application, that the subjectshall | himself of the opinion of the Attorney General; 
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bat he was not an officer intended to stand over 
the Executive, and screen him from public 
opinion. g : 

Mr. GARDENIER had no hesitation in declaring 
his opinion that the money in question had been 
illegally, palpably illegally, paid ; to prove which 
he used arguments at some length to the same 
effect as those of Mr. RANDOLPH and Mr. Rowan. 
When Mr. G. had been speaking about twenty 
minutes, 

__°Mr. Ranvours asked leave to interrupt him. 
‘He said he certainly. meant no disrespect to the 
gentleman from New York er to the House. He 
had thought that the motion was so clear a prop- 
osition that no debate would arise on it. If the 
debate progressed so as to delay public business, 
which was urgent, he must withdraw the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. GARDENIER declined permitting Mr. Ran- 
porra to withdraw his resolution, until he had 
concluded his observations. He spoke about ten 
minutes longer. 

When he concluded, after a few words from 
Mr. ALEXANDER, the question was taken on the 
resolution lying onthe table, and carried—ayes 65. 

Mr. Ranvoups asked leave to lay another reso- 
lution on the table along side of the former, and 
laid on the table the following resolution: 


Resolved, That an advance of pay for the months of 


March, April, and May, and a further advance of pay 
for the months of June, July, August, September, 
October, and November, in 1809, has been made by 
the Department of War, to Brigadier General Wilkin- 
son, and that when the said advances were made, the 
said Brigadier General Wilkinson stood indebted in a 
large amount to the United States, on the books of the 
Accountant of the War Department, and that the said 
advances of pay were contrary to law. 


Mr. Ranpotpy moved that the first resolution 
be printed —Carried, 44 to 42. 

Mr. R. then moved that the second resolution 
be printed.—Negatived, 40 to 38. 


WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS. 


A bill was received from the Senate further to 
amend the bill forthe establishment of the Treas- 
ury, War, and Navy Departments. 

Mr. W. Aston stated this bill to be the result of 
the conference between the two Houses, and to be 
nearly the same as the five sections of the other 
bill in contest between the two Houses. 

The bill was three times read and passed with- 
out opposition. - 

Mr. W. Atsron, from the Committee of Con- 
ference, then moved that the House recede from 
its refusal to accept the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill “further to amend the several acts 
for the establishment of the War and Navy De- 
partments, and making an appropriation,” &c. 
The House then agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate for striking out the five first sections. 


. ADJOURNMENT. 


_ A message was received from the Senate, sta- 
ting that they had appointed a committee in con- 
juoction with such committee as should be ap- 


pointed by the House, to wait on the President of 


the United States, and inform him that they had 
concluded the business pending before them, and 
were ready to adjourn. 
pointed on the part of this House to join the com- 
mittee of the Senate. 


A committee was ap- 


Mr. Smilie offered the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the thanks of this House be present- 


ed to Josera B. Vannxvum, in testimony of their appro- 
bation of his conduct in the discharge of the arduous 
and important duties assigned to him whilst in the Chair. 


Mr. Rowan moved that it be postponed inde- 


finitely. Messrs. Rowan and Lyon supported 
the motion; and Messrs. Eppes and Jackson op- 
posed it. 


The motion was afterwards withdrawn, and 


the resolution passed, 68 to 9, as follows: 


Yeas—Evan Alexander, Willis Alston, Ezekiel 
Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, Burwell Bassett, 
Jobn Blake, jun., Thomas Blount, John Boyle, Wil- 
liam A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
George W. Campbell, Richard Cutts, John Dawson, 
Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, John 
W. Eppes, William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack 
Franklin, Thomas Gholson, jun., Peterson Goodwyn, 
Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, William 
Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, Benjamin 
Howard, John G. Jackson, Richard Jackson, Richard 
M. Johnson, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
John Love, Robert Marion, William McCreery, Wil- 
liam Milnor, John Montgomery, Nicholas R. Moore, 
Thomas Moore, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Gur- 
don S. Mumford, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicho- 
las, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennes- 
see, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, John Smilie, Jedediah 
K. Smith, Clement Storer, Peter Swart, John Taylor, 
James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Daniel C. 
Verplanck, Robert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, Mar- 
maduke Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Nathan 
Wilson. 

Naxs—John Campbell, Francis Gardner, James M. 

Garnett, Joseph Lewis, jun, Matthew Lyon, Josiah 
Masters, John Rowan, Richard Stanford, and Killian 
K. Van Rensselaer. 
At the request of Mr. Barnnt Garpenter, the 
House excused him from voting on the question. 
The Speaker returned his acknowledgments 
to the House for this tribute of their approbation, 
as follows: 


Genilemen of the House of Representatives: 

The kind expression of your approbation of my con- 

duct, in the discharge of the duties which you have been 
pleased to assign me as Speaker of the House, affords 
me that consolation which an approving conscience 
alone can surpass. You will please, gentlemen, to 
accept my thanks for the liberality and candor which 
you have uniformly manifested towards me: and. be 
assured, that the friendly aid which I have experienced 
from you in the discharge of my official duty, has 
made a deep impression on the affections of my heart, 
which length of time cannot eradicate. 
Mr. Courts, from the committee appointed to 
wait on the President, reported that they had per- 
formed that duty, and that the President had in- 
formed them that he had no further communica- 
tion to make. 

And the House adjourned sine die. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SPEECHES. 


Mr. HILLHOUSE’S SPEECH, 


elivered in the Senate of the United States, December 2, 1808 
(ante, page 230,) on the resolution to repeal the Embargo, in 
answer to Mr. Gitzs’s second Speech, delivered the same day. 
Mr. Presipent: Having already occupied so 

much of the time of the Senate, (to whom my ac- 
knowledgments are due for the candid attention 
with which they have heard me,) I shali not now 
trespass on their patience by again going into the 
argument at large, in answer to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. GiLss,) upon what 
has been said by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Pickertna) and myself.. The answer 
to those remarks will be found in the statements 
and observations already submitted to the consid- 
eration of the Senate. Such of the-gentleman’s 
remarks as consist merely in peremptory denials or 
positive declarations as to the questions of public 
concernment, and are unsupported by a statement 
of facts or reasons, merit no reply, and will receive 
none from me. On two points, only, shall I re- 
mark—the resolution of the Senate in 1806, and 
the British Orders in Council, as connected with 
the act of Parliament laying the duties com- 
plained of. The resolution is in these words: 

“« Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to demand the restoration of the property of 
the citizens, captured and condemned on the pretext of 
its being employed in a trade with the enemies of Great 
Britain, prohibited in time of peace ; and the indemni- 
fication of such. American citizens. for the losses and 
damages sustained by these captures and condemna- 
tions; and to enter into such arrangements with the 
British Government, on this and other differences sub- 
sisting between the two nations, (and particularly re- 
specting the impressment of American seamen,) as may 
be consistent with the honor and interest of the United 
States, and manifest their earnest desire to obtain for 
themselves and their citizens, by amicable negotiations, 
that justice to which they are entitled.” 

This, says the gentleman from Virginia, was in 
the nature of an instruction to the President of the 
United States—so understood by the Senate at 
the time—that the flag of the United States should 
protect all persons on board American vessels. 
He therefore could do no otherwise than make it 
an ultimatum. This is the apology, and the only 
apology, offered by the gentleman for the Prest- 
dent’s having made it a positive article of his 
instructions. It cannot be justified to the nation, 
that it should be made an ultimatum, after it had 
been ascertained that the point would not be con- 
ceded by the British Government, and thereby 
hazard the peace, and the then prosperous com- 
merce of our country, Upon a vain attempt to 
secure foreigners, and most of them British sub- 
jects, on board American vessels, from impress- 
ment. That Great Britain or any other nation 
should be allowed to impress real American sea- 
men, was a point that could not be yielded. But, 


far different isthe President’s claim, thatthe Amer- 
ican flag should- protect all persons sailing under 
it. The resolution is before the Senate. It speaks 
no such language, and did not warrant the risk- 
ing of the peace and prosperity of the nation on 
such an ultimatum. The resolution, among other 
causes of difference, mentions that of the “im- 
pressment of American seamen” as a subject of 
“amicable negotiation.” There is not the most 
remote intimation that it was the wish of the Sen- 
ate that the United States should set up the lofty 
pretension that the American merchant flag should 
protect all persons sailing under it—a pretension 
which we had not one line-of-battle ship to en- 
force. J cannot find in the resolution an expres- 
| sion of the opinion of the Senate that any point 
| of difference should be made an ultimatum. The 
whole was left open to amicable negotiation and 
arrangement. This would have accorded with 
the wise policy which was adopted in 1794, and 
was successful. That such was not my under- 
standing of the resolution, as the gentleman from 
Virginia now contends for, he must be satisfied 
when I remind him of what took place three or 
four days before the late rejected treaty (or rather 
a copy of it) reached this city; when that gen- 
tleman declared, that, if the treaty did not con- 
tain a positive stipulation that the American flag 
should protect all persons sailing under it, and in 
every sea, it would be sent back, I replied, “ then 
the treaty will be sent back ;” for, it. had been as- 
certained, to my satisfaction, that Great Britain 
would not agree to such a stipulation, until she 
was prepared to surrender her fieet, and yield up 
her naval superiority. Knowing that gentleman 
to be in the confidence of the President, I was 
astonished to hear the declaration; and then, for 
the first time, suspected that any such instructions 
could have been given. Had the question been 
put to the Senate, or the American people, Will 
you risk your best interests, and even your honor 
and independence, (which we are now told are at 
stake,) in an attempt to protect foreigners.on board 
American vessels from impressment—those very 
| foreigners whom the Administration now have it 
iin contemplation to exclude altogether from our 
service? What answer would have been given? 
I leave every man possessing real patriotism and 
truly American feelings to give the answer. Itis 
well known that a copy only of the treaty reached 
this city-on the 3d of March, 1807—the day Con- 
gress closed their session—which copy was shown 
to the President; and on the evening of the same 
day he announced, not to the Senate, but to some 
individuals of that body, that the treaty would 
not be submitted to the Senate. At this time the 
original treaty, and the despatches from our Min- 
ister which accompanied the same, and explained 
its various provisions, had not reached our shores ; 
for, on my arrival at New York, on my way to 
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Connecticut, from the seat of Government, which 
I left on the 4th of March, found Mr. Purviance, 
a special messenger, had just arrived there with 
the treaty and despatches for our Government. 
It was impossible, therefore, that the President 
should have formed any correct opinion of its mer- 
its. Not finding the proposed stipulation respect- 
ing the American flag, he decided (according to 
the prediction .of the gentleman from Virginia) 
against it. 

Though it was matter of great convenience to 
our merchants to employ foreigners to aid in car- 
rying on their extensive and profitable commerce, 
yet it was not an object of such importance as 
that it would be wise to jeopardize that very com- 
merce, and other important interests, merely to 
protect these foreigners from impressment. As 
to real American seamen, the British Govern- 
ment never claimed the right of impressing them. 
The only difficulty has been to devise some mode 
of discriminating American from British seamen. 
Had we not persisted in our claim that the Amer- 
ican flag should protect all seamen, there is little 
doubt but that some mode would have been found 
out to make the discrimination, and have pre- 
vented many of the evils we have suffered from 
the impressment of American seamen. 

It appears, from the documents communicated 
the last'session, that the same ultimatum was con- 
tained in the instructions of 1804,* which will 
“Articles of instructions from the President of the Uni- 

ted States, to Mr. Monroe, January 5th, 1804. 

First Proposal—* No person’ whatever shall, upon 
the high seas and without the jurisdiction of either 
party, be demanded or taken out of any ship or vessel 
belonging to citizens or subjects of one of the parties, 
by the public or private armed ships belonging to, or 
in the service of the other, unless such person ‘be, at 
the time, in the military service of an enemy of such 
other party,” 

. Second and Ultimatum.—* No seaman, seafaring, or 
other person shall, upon the high seas, and without the 
jurisdiction of either party, be demanded or taken out 
of any ship or vessel, belonging to the citizens or sub- 
jects of one of the parties, by the public or private 
armed ships, belonging to, or in the service of the other 
party, and strict and effectual orders shall be given for 
the due observance of this engagement; but it is to 
be understood that this article shall not exempt any 
person on board the ships of either of the parties, from 
being taken therefrom by the other party, in case where 
they may be liable to be so taken according to the laws 
of. nations, which liability, however, shall not be con- 
štrucd to extend in any case to seamen, or seafaring 
persons, being actually part of the crew of such vessel 
in which they may be, nor to persons of any description 
passing from one port to another port of either of the 
parties.” 
: _. In the Instructions of May 7, 1806. 

‘Ultimatum.—* No seaman, nor seafaring person, 
shall, upon the high seas, and without the jurisdiction 
of either party, be demanded, or taken out of any ship 
or vessel belonging to the citizens or subjects of one of 
the parties, by the public or private armed ships or 
men of war belonging to, or in the service of the other 
party; and strict orders shall be given for the due ob- 
Servance of this engagement.” 


a Revolution to obtain. 
attempt by Great Britain, or any other nation, to 
impose those evils upon us, I shall be prepared to 
apply the proper remedy. 
not that remedy. 
stripes on our backs for the faults of others. 


case or two: 
to issue, declaring it lawful to carry on a free 
trade from Boston to Alexandria, are we to aban- 
don that trade through fear that we should be 


account for the failure of the negotiations which 
have been carrying on for so many years. 
is it not to be lamented that our having demand- 
edan ultimatum which it was well known would 
not be granted, has given to the whole negotia- 
tion an air of insincerity? It is so much the 
interest of Great Britain, and nations are usually 
governed by their interests, to be at peace with 
the United States, that I cannot but entertain a 
hope that, if a negotiation was commenced and 
conducted with the same spirit, and with that 
liberal policy which governed in the negotiation. 
of 1794, it would havea like successful termina- 
tion. i i 


And 


A few remarks on the subject of the British 


Orders in Covncil, and the act of Parliament, 
shall close my observations. The gentleman from 
Virginia asks, in emphatic language, 
prepared to submit to an act of Parliament im- 
posinga tax? Are you prepared to pay tribute 
to, and be colonized by, Great Britain? Ianswer 
No. 


Are you 


I will never voluntarily yield what we 
waged war and encountered all the difficulties of 
Whenever there is an 


But an embargo is 
I can never consent to inflict. 


To make myself understood, let me put a plain 
Supposing Orders in Council were 


thought to submit to British orders? British 
Orders in Council granting us permission to trade 
where we hada previous right, would be futile, 
and ought not to prevent our pursuing our trade 
upon the ground of our ancient right. So our 
carrying on trade with all such places as we have 
heretofore been accustomed to trade with, though 
they may come within the purview of the British 
orders, might be carried on without submission,. 
without disgrace. 

Suppose another case, that Orders in Council 
should prohibit a direct trade between Boston and 
Alexandria, and subject all vessels to capture and 
condemnation that did not first touch at Halifax, 
pay duty.and takea license; at thesametimean act 
of Parliament should pass, laying an export duty 
of ten per cent. on all exports from Halifax? Of 
what should we havea right to complain ? Sure- 
ly not of the act of Parliament; that would bea 
mere municipal regulation, laying a duty on ex- 
ports, which Parliament might have a right to 
do, though, by the Constitution of the United 
States, it is forbidden to Congress, As well might 
Great Britain complain of the drawback duty of 
three per cent. laid on her products when export- 
ed from the United States. What we should 
have aright to complain of, what we should com- 
plain of, would be the Orders in Council, as a 
gross viclation of our rights, and a most unwar- 
rantable encroachment upon our sovereignty and 
independence, to which we could not submit 
without dishonor, which ought and must be re- 
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sisted. Let me ask, would it be proper, in the 
proposed case, for the purpose of avoiding sub- 
mission and a surrender of our independence, to 
lay an embargo on: the ports of Boston and Alex- 


andria, and thereby not only cut off their trade. 


with each other, but with all the world ? Ishould 
eall this submission: the most tame, dishonora- 
ble, cowardly submission. 


Mr. President, “submission” is a word I utterly | 


discard. It isa word not to be found in the po- 
litical dictionary of New England. It is because 
I am not for submission; it is because I am for 
preserving our independence and honor, that I 
am for repealing the embargo. 


Mr. POPE’S SPEECH, 


Delivered in the Senate of the United States, December 2, 1808, 
on the regoluiion to repeal the Embargo.—[ Ante, page 230.] 


Mr. Presipent: With the indulgence of the 
Senate, I will endeavor to give a satisfactory an- 
sewer to those objections to this bill, which, in the 
view of the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Hittaouse) and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Pickering) appear so formidable. It 
is unfortunate for the present Administration, 
that, in the opinion of its opponents, it always has 
either too much or too little energy, and that it 
cannot fix on that precise quantum which will 

suit them. The degree of energy to be exerted 
in any government must very much depend on 
the difficulties it has to encounter in the enforce- 
ment of its authority. The propriety and neces- 
sity of passing this bill ought to be determined by 
the experience of the last year, and existing facts. 
I cannot avoid expressing my surprise at the hos- 
tility of these gentlemen to this measure, after 
having told us that the opposition to theembargo 
was great in the Eastern section of the Union, 
and that we could not rely on the. patriotism of 
the people to carry it into effect. I am the more 
surprised at the hostility of the gentleman from 
Connecticut, (Mr. Hitumouse,) when I recollect 
the measure pursued by his very Democratic 
State during our Revolutionary war to prevent 
illicit trade with the British army—at that time 
the power of punishing offences of that descrip- 
tion belonged exclusively to the State govern- 
ments. I think the gentleman informed us, that 
the Stale of Connecticut had a prison about forty 
feet under ground, and every man who was de- 
tected in carrying on any unlawful intercourse 
with the enemy was tried by a court martial, and 
sent to “hell” .It is strange, indeed, after this 
example of severity, which appears to have had 
thatgentleman’s approbation, to hear him declaim 
with such vehemence against the bill under con- 
sideration ; which, so far from containing any pro- 
visions for sending the violators of the embargo 
to the infernal world, has nothing in it touching 
life or liberty, and in all cases where property is 
concerned, the owner, before he can be deprived 
of it, is entitled to a fair and open trial by a court 
and jury. 

In every government a power to declare the 


& 


national will, as well as to execute it, rests some- 
where; the great characteristic which marks the 
difference between this Government and despot- 
ism is, that in a despotism, the despot declares the 
national will, and with a military force-alwaysat 
his command he executes it, and these acts of 
sovereignty he performs without consulting the 
peopleand without responsibility. Ina Republie,. 
such as this, every exercise of power may be said: 
to flow from the people; and every publie fune-- 
tionary is responsible to them for his conduct... 
The people, by their Representatives, pronounce 
their will, and by an Executive chosen for a short 
period by themselves, they execute it ; but in order 
the. better to prevent oppression and guard the 
rights of citizens, they have secured to every man 
whose life, liberty, or property, may be affected by 
the operations of the Government, a judicial trial.. 
In a despotism, the people neither participate in 
expressing the public will or in deciding on the 
manner in which or the purposes for which a mil- 
itary force shall be called forth. Here, sir, the 
public will is not only deciared by the people 
through their ere arena but the Executive 
deparument is only permitted to use the physicab 
strength of the country in the manner and for the 
purposes they may direct. Inevery Government, 
however, there is a power lodged somewhere to 
exert the physical energy of the nation, when the 
public welfare or the public safety requires it. 
By the Constitution of the United States certain 
powers are delegated to Congress, to which is add- 
ed an express authority to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper to carry into exe- 
cution these powers, and all others, vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department: or officer thereof, 
and the people, in the abundance of their caution, 
havé inserted in that instrument certain restric- 
tions or limitations on the powers of the General 
Government, in the nature of.a bill of rights. 
Three questions, therefore, seem to-present them- 
selves for our consideration. First, whether Con- 
gress has power to lay an embargo?” Secondly, 
whether the means furnished by this bill are ne- 
cessary to carry that, power into execution; and 
thirdly, whether it violates any of the prohibitory 
articles of the Constitution? -Itis contended that 
Congress has no power to lay an embargo, because 
it must be exereised under the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations; and that the 
embargo, instead of regulating, destroys commerce. 
To this, it might be sufficient to answer, that the 
embargo secures our commercial property from 
the avaricious grasp of the belligerents, and pre- 
vents our commerce from being regulated by 
Great Britain. But, sir, I shall not enter into a 
discussion on this question. I will content myself 
with calling to my aid the decisions of Congress 
during General Wasnineron’s Administration, 
their decision at the last session, and that of the 
judiciary, all supported by the voice of the peo- 
ple. Upon these decisions I rely with more 
confidence, than any reasoning Iam capable of 
offering to the Senate; itis a question worthy of 
consideration, whether a construction so often 
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given to the Constitution, and so long acquiesced 
in, ought now to be disturbed. 

That the means provided by this bill are ne- 
cessary to carry the embargo into effect, is hardly 
denied by the gentlemen opposed to it—upon 
their representations of the opposition to this sys- 
tem, atid the difficulty of enforcing it, this mea- 
sure may be safely rested. If then we have power 
`- to lay an embargo, and this measure is necessary 
to enforce it, it follows, that it is our duty to pass 
the bill, unless we are forbidden by some part of 
the Constitution. If that instrument contains 
any such prohibition, I have not been able to dis- 
cover it, and I believe I may with confidence 
challenge gentlemen to point it out, 

Permit me, now, Mr. President, to examine 
more particularly the several sections of this bill, 

against which the arguments of the gentlemen 
have been particularly directed. The objections 
made to the second section, are entirely obviated 
by a proviso at the end of it, which secures small 
vessels from the embarrassments which gentlemen 
appear to apprehend. They have declaimed at 
great length against that part of the seventh sec- 
tion, which declares that neither capture, distress, 
or any other accident, whatever, shall be pleaded 
or given in evidence. To determine the propriety 
and necessity of this provision, we must contrast 
it-with the law as it now stands, and endeavor to 
-ascertain from which the greatest inconveniences 
will result. In every prosecution under the exist- 
-ing laws, if the accused can prove that he was 
captured, or driven into a foreign port, by con- 
trary winds or other accident, he must be acquit- 
ted, although the capture is generally produced 
. by a secret understanding between the captor and 
.the captured. I appeal to the candor of the gen- 
tlemen themselves, who are better informed on 
this subject than I am, whether in one case of an 
-hundred, where these excuses are made, they are 
founded in truth. Experience has proved the im- 
portance of this provision; it is one of the most 
valuable in the bill; without it, no conviction 
under our embargo system will be had. The 
power given to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
relieve in cases of evident hardship, is all that 
can or ought to be required. If there is any ap- 
pearance of severity in this biil, we ought to be 
reconciled to it, because we know it cannot be 
dispensed with; there is no danger, however, of 
its being executed with unduerigor; we have not 
heard any complaint of a rigid exercise of the dis- 
cretionary powers, heretofore vested in that de- 
partment. There is a mildness and humanity in 
the American character, that revolts at the exac- 
tion of severe, cruel justice; and when we consider 
that every man in our Government is in some de- 
gree responsible to public sentiment, we ought not 
40 doubt, but that in every case of hardship 
which is clearly made out, the proper department 
-will extend appropriate relief. The great com- 
plaint in this country, Mr. President, is not of the 
severity of our laws, but that they are not execu- 
“ted; that. too much impunity is afforded to guilt. 
-indeed it has become a reproach to our laws and 
our Government. Ds 


The ninth section has been denounced with 
great vehemence. It authorizes the collectors to 
“ seize money or property, found on board any ves- 
‘sel, boat, or watercraft, when there is reason to 
‘ believe that they are intended for exportation, or 
* when in vessels, carts, &c., or in any manner ap- 
‘parently on their way towards the territories of a 
‘ foreign nation, or the vieinity thereof, or towards 
“a place whence such articles are intended to be 
‘ exported, and not to permit such articles to be re- 
moved until bond with sufficient sureties shall 
have been given for the landing or delivery of the 
same, in some of the United States, whence in the 
opinion of the collector, thereshal! not be any dan- 
ger of such articles being exported.” Isthisanew 

principle in our code? To prove that it is not, 
I will call the attention of the Senate to a section 
of the revenuelaws. [Here Mr. P. read a section, 
which declares that if spirits shall be removed 
from a distillery, contrary to law, the ship or ves- 
sel, wagon, cart &c., in which it may be found, 
together with the oxen, horses, &c., shall be for- 
feited and liable to seizure by the revenue officers. ] 
I will not take up the time of the Senate in read- 
ing other parts of the revenue laws; the same 
principle pervades the whole. i 
But, sir, it was unnecessary for me to appeal to 
precedents, so numerous in our revenue code, to 
support this part of the bill. It is bottomed upon 
a principle which has been recognised and acted 
upon, from time immemorial, and is familiar to 
every one, that it is better by precautionary mea- 
sures to prevent offences, than to punish the of- 
fenders after they are perpetrated. Upon this 
principle a man who has been guilty of no crime, 
but whose conduct has afforded probable cause 
for believing he intends to commit one, is liable 
to be arrested and committed, until he gives sure- 
ties of the peace, or for hisgood behaviour. The 
gentlemen, to give more plausibility to their ar- 
guments, have asserted that a power is given to 
the collectors to break open dwelling-houses. I 
protest against any. such construction, and I call 
upon them to point out the sentence, or even the 
word which will justify it. They have attempted 
to make an impression that the collectors would 
not be liable for improper conduct. This sugges- 
tion is unfounded. . If a collector, without reason, 
or, to use a technical phrase, without probable 
cause, should be guilty of any act of oppression 
or extortion, he would be liable to a suit, and 
there is no part of the bill which would shelter 
him. Gentlemen pretend to be alarmed at the 
tenth section, by which it is enacted that “the 
‘ powersgiven to the collectors by this or any other 
‘act respecting the embargo, to refuse permission 
‘to load vessels, &c., shall be exercised in con- - 
‘formity with such instructions as the President 
‘may give, and such general rules in pursuance of 
‘the powers aforesaid; which instructions and 
‘ general rules the collector shall be bound to obey; 
‘and if any action or suit be brought against any 
‘collector, or other person acting under the direc~ 
‘tions of, and in pursuance of thisact, he may 
* plead the general issue, and give this act and the 
$‘ instructions and regulations of the President in 
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‘ evidence for his justification and defence.” It is 
contended that this section makes the rules and 
instructions of the President paramount to the 
law. In this they are mistaken. In an action 
brought against a collector, if he should rely on 
the rules and instructions of the President, it will 


the embargo laws ; and if the court should be of 
opinion that they are not authorized by law, they 
will not justify the collector. This principle, I 
am informed, has been already settled by the Ju- 
diciary and Congress. A suit was brought against 
an officer of the United States for some act done 
under the orders of the iate President, and on the 
trial he relied on the instructions of the President 
for his justification, but the court determined that 
they were not warranted by law, and a verdict 
and judgment passed against him for a consider- 
ablesum in damages, which was paid out of the 
public Treasury, pursuant to an act of Congress. 
It has been the practice, heretofore, for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury .to give such instructions to 
the officers of the revenue, and, by a section of 
one of the revenue laws, the officers of the reve- 
nue cutters are made officers of the customs, and 
are expressly required to perform the duties en- 
joined by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
reasons urged by gentlemen with so much force 
against giving discretionary powers to the collec- 
tors, and the dangers to be apprehended from 
their abuse of them, induced me, as one of the 
committee, to give my assent to this section, The 
propriety and necessity of it must be obvious to 
every impartial man upon a moments considera- 
tion. Jn order to regulate and control the coast- 
ing trade, so as to prevent violations of the em- 
bargo, it has been found necessary to give the 
President and collectors some discretionary pow- 
ers, the exercise of which ought to be governed 
by uniform rules in the different ports and har- 
pors of the United States, and upon the high re- 
sponsibility of the President. He is supreme 
executive officer of the Government, immediately 
responsible to Congress and the nation for the 
proper discharge of the executive functions; the 
collectors are his deputies, they emanate from 
him, and are under his control. [ was, in the 
language of the gentleman, unwilling to make 
every collector a little, irresponsible despot, but 
deemed it more safe to subject them to the orders 
of the President, and thereby to render him re- 
sponsible for the due exercise of the powers vest- 
ed in the executive department. No part of this 
bill will warrant the assertion that the President is 
authorized to transcend the law or Constitution 
of the country. I disclaim such a principle. I 
have ever thought that Government the best, in 
which no man is superior to the law; and I ad- 
vocate this bill for the purpose of carrying this 
principle into practical operation. 
the Government with sufficient energy to make 
every one bow before the majesty of the laws. 
The last section objected to is the eleventh, 
which authorizes “the President, or such person 
‘ as he shall have empowered for that purpose, to 


| 
be the duty of the court to decide whether they 
are made in pursuance of the powers given by 


I wish to arm |. 


‘t employ such part of the land or naval forces, or 
militia of the United States, or of the Territories 
thereof, as may be judged necessary to enforce 
the several embargo laws.” This, we are-told, 
establishes a military. despotism. I hope to be 
one of the last-‘men, in this country, to advocate 
a military despotism. If I could believe that this 
bill would produce such a state of things, it would 
not only cease to have my support, but meet with 
my most unqualified reprobation. But, sir, with 
whatever warmth gentlemen may bestow such 
epithets upon it, and sound the tocsin of alarm to 
the people that their liberties are in danger, what- 
ever efforts they may make to inflame the public 
mind against this measure, when the good sense 
of the nation shall pass on it, they will be con- 
vinced that all their declamation is bat empty 
sound. This part of the bill is not only warrant- 
ed by an express grant of power in the Constitu- 
tion, which declares that Congress shall provide 
for calling forth. the militia to execute the laws 
of the land, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions, but, by numerous precedents, established 
under every administration of this Government. 
In addition to those read by the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Grugs,) I will read the seventh | 
section of an act, passed the Sth day of June, 
1794, during General Wasuincron’s administra- 
tion, which is strictly analogous to the eleventh 
section of this bill. 

Mr. Pope here read the 7th section of the act 
before alluded to, which is in the following 
words: 

« And be it further enacted and declared, That in 
every case in which a vessel shall be fitted out and 
armed, or attempted to be fitted out and armed, or 
in which the force of any vessel of war, cruiser, or 
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other armed vessel, shall be increased or augment- 


ed, or in which any military expedition or enterprise, 
shall be begun or set on foot, contrary to the prohibi- 
tions and provisions of this act; and in any case of 
the capture of a ship or vessel, within the jurisdiction 
or protection of the United States, as above defined ; 
and in any case in which any process out of any court 
of the United States shall be disobeyed or resisted by 
any person or persons, having the custody of any vessel 
of war, cruiser or other armed vessel of any foreign 
Prince or State ; in every such case it shall be lawful for 
the President of the United States, or such other person 
as he shall have empowered for that purpose, to employ 
such partof the Jand or naval forces of the United States, 
or of the militia thereof, as shall be judged necessary 
for the purpose of taking possession of and detaining 
such ship or vessel, with her prize or prizes, if any, in 
order to the execution of the prohibition and penalties 
of this act, and to the restoring such prize or prizes, 
in the cases in which restoration shall have been ad- 
judged; and also’ for the purpose of preventing the 
carrying on of any such expedition or enterprise, from 


the territories of the United States, against the terri- 


tories or dominions of a foreign Prince or State, with 
whom the United States are at peace.” 

Here, said Mr. P.,a power is given to the Pres- 
ident, or such person as he shall have empower- 
ed for that purpose, to call forth the military 
strength of the country for several purposes, and 
among others to prevent the carrying on any mil- 
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itary expedition or enterprise, from the territories 
of the United States, against the territories or do- 
minions of a foreign Prince or State, with whom 
the United States were at peace. A power 
which may. be exercised as well on the land, in 
the interior,as on our coasts and in our ports and 
harbors, and without a warrant or other process 
from any court or judicial officer. It is proper to 
remark thatthis act of 1794 was not a temporary 
law; it is stifl in force, and makes a part of our 
permanent statutory code. The bill before us is 
to expire with the embargo. All legislation of 
this. kind, Mr. President, ought to arise out of 
facts, and be the result of evident necessity. The 
American people were unwilling to entrust to 
the Executive the power of employing the physical 
force of the nation at pleasure, or in any manner 
his discretion or whim might direct. No, sir, 
they have wisely vested in Congress the power 
of providing in what manner and for what pur- 
poses it shall be called forth. It cannot, I think, 
be seriously contended that this section violates 
the Constitution. The question is, does the cri- 
sis demand it? To prove that the public good 
and the character of the Government require it, 
I need only refer to the circumstances and facts 
disclosed by the gentlemen opposed to it. They 
complain of our allusions to the people of the 
Eastern States. If, in our remarks, we have 
pointed to them, more particularly than to the 
people in other quarters of the Onion, it has been 
owing to the representations of the gentlemen 
themselves. Jappeal to you, Mr. President, and 
every member of the Senate, whether we have 
not had intimations on this floor, from those 
gentlemen, that there was danger of insurrection, 
rebellion, and violent opposition to the embargo 
laws, in the Eastern section of the Union. I be- 
lieve, sir, the friends of the embargo have express- 
ed as much confidence in the republicanism and 
love of country of the Eastern people, as in any 
other partof the nation. If they have been slander- 
ed, these gentlemen have slandered them. Ifinthe 
discussion of the embargo, our attention has been 
particularly directed to that quarter, it has not been 
the result of any individual distinction, but of 
causes and circumstances which must strike every 
man at the first view. It ought to be recollected 
that our Eastern and Northern frontier is bor- 
dered by British provinces, that Halifax is in the 
neighborhood of Maine, and, therefore, that quar- 
ter presents greater facilities for violating the 
embargo than any other. 

The-gentleman from Massachusetts informs us 
that the embargo has been violated in the South- 
ern States, as well as the Eastern States. This 
is probably true. While the embargo continues, 
I wish it to operate equally on every part of the 
community. Ido not think, however, that the 
proof the gentleman has adduced is very conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact he wishes to establish 
by it. He has read a passage from a newspaper, 
‘Stating that a vessel had arrived in the West In- 
dies from some portin Virginia, and another from 
Baltimore. Does it follow, that, because they 
cleared. out from some Southern ports, that they 


belonged to those States? About one-third of 
the shipping of the United States belongs to 
Massachusetts, and a number of her vessels are, 
I believe, employed in the coasting trade, and 
those vessels which the gentleman has alluded to, 
may as well have belonged to the Eastern as the 
Southern people. The fact is immaterial. These 
newspapers, read by the gentleman, display one 
fact, perhaps of some importance. They state 
the price of flour in ehe West India islands to be 
thirty dollars per barrel. If this be true, I must 
question the correctness of public opinion respect- 
ing the violations of the embargo. If there is 
such a searcity of flour in these islands as to raise 
the price to thirty or forty dollars per barrel, it is 
pretty strong evidence that it has not been evaded 
to the extent generally supposed. The gentle- 
man discovered a degree of displeasure at the re- 
mark of the gentleman from Virginia, that the 
violations of the embargo have been produced by 
British influence. The feelings of no gentleman 
ought te have been wounded by it, especially 
after the explanation which was given. The ob- 
servations of the gentleman from Virginia cer- 
tainly did not authorize the inference which ap- 
pears to have been drawn from them. But, sir, I 
have never heard a doubt expressed of the exist- 
ence of such an influence. Is it not notorious 
that there are in oar seaports a number of Brit- 
ish subjects, merchants, agents, and contractors 
for the British navy? I believe there is, at this 
time. in the town of Alexandria, a contractor for 
the Jamaica squadron. The contiguity of their 
Northern possessions and West India islands, en- 
ables the British Government, with the aid of 
persons of the description I have mentioned, and 
that portion of our own people who are so lost to 
a sense of that duty which every citizen of a free 
Republic owes to his Government as to be tempt- 
ed to become instruments in their hands, to exer- 
cise a degree of influence in procuring violations 
of our embargo, which requires ali the vigilance 
and energy of the Government to resist. Be- 
tween these violations of the embargo and the 
Government, issue is now made up, and it re- 
mains with Congress to decide which shall tri- 
umph. Shall we, by withholding the means ne- 
cessary to enforce the laws, permit them. to be 
trampled on, and the Government set at defiance? 
I hope not, sir. Weare called on, not only by our 
most sacred duties as legislators, but by the nation, 
and especially that portion of it who have faith- 
fully regarded our embargo, to compel obedience 
from those whose patriotism and virtue cannot 
be appealed to. I do not contend that the Con- | 
stitution should be violated to support the embar- 
go system, but that we ought to use such Consti- 
tutional means as will be adequate to attain the 
end in view. f 

It is worthy of remark, that the powers given 
by this bill wili not be exercised in the interior of 
our country, but on our frontiers, and in our ports 
and harbors. Our Government, having nter- 
course with foreign nations, must give their om- 
cers, appointed to execute the laws regulating that 
intercourse, and to collect the revenue growing 
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out of it, the powers contemplated by this bill; 
and the laws of every country against smuggling 
would be nugatory and idle, without a power in 
the revenue officers to seize those articles upon 
which the laws operate, whether they are at- 
tempted to be smuggled out of, or into the coun- 
try. The gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. 
Hitiuouss,) has expressed his astonishment that 
we should beso blinded by our zeal for this meas- 
ure; we are equally so at the length to which his 
hostility to it carries him. 

It was not to have been expected, Mr. Presi- 
dent. that the general policy of the embargo 


would have been drawn into debate on this bill. 


We are again told, as on a former occasion, that 
the embargo is submission. If this be true, it is 
strange, indeed, that every British agent, and 
every friend of Great Britain in this country. 
should be so violently opposed to it. Their hos- 
tility to this system induces me to believe they do 
not consider it submission, and that it is not view- 
ed in that light by the British Government. Itis 
not the policy or the will of that Government 
that we should discontinue our foreign inter- 
course. Has she commanded us to withdraw 
from the ocean? No, sir; the will of Great Brit- 
ain,is that we should remove our embargo, and 
trade, not as an independent nation, but upon her 
terms, and according to the rules and regulations 
she has prescribed ; our embargo is, at least, a re- 
fusal to carry on commerce pursuant to her or- 
ders, and must, therefore, be considered resistance, 
and not submission to her will. Weare reminded 
of the opposition to former Administrations. I 
was not on the political theatre at the periods to 
which the gentlemen have alluded, and shall not 
attempt, here, to discuss the topics which those 
times furnished. 

Whatever may have been heretofore the bias of 
national feeling, or national prejudice, or of po- 
litical parties, in relation to France and Great 
Britain, no friend of his country could have an- 
ticipated, that at a moment when both those na- 
tions should make war upén us, that we should 
beadivided people. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts again tells us, that in our system we are 
precisely conforming to the views of the French 
Emperor, and closes his remarks on this point, 
with an assurance that he does not mean to at- 
tribute to us any improper motives. We ought 
not perhaps to doubt the gentleman’s veracity. I 
feel no disposition to detain the Senate, at this 
late hour, with recriminations. Permit me, how- 
ever, to expose the glaring inconsistencies of gen- 
tlemen on this subject. Great efforts have been 
made to prove that the embargo is designed to be 
a permanent measure, and to meet the wishes of 
France; and yet we are told in the debate in the 
resolution to repeal the embargo, by the gentle- 
man from Delaware, (Mr. Warts), equally op- 
posed to it with the gentleman last up, that the 
President was tired of the embargo last Spring, 
and in order to get clear of it, he proposed to Mr. 
Canning, the British Minister, to remove it, as to 
Great Britain, provided she would rescind her 
Orders in Council as to the United States. Mr. 


Canning’s answer seems'to have wounded the 
American pride and sensibility of that gentleman. 
He discovered a degree of indignation upon read- 
ingit, that did him honor. I believe he almost re- 
gretted that an opportunity had been afforded to 
Mr. Canning to treat our Government with such 
sarcastic insolence and contempt, after our Gov- 
ernment has, in the opinion of gentlemen, almost 
humiliated itself to procure an honorable inter- 
course with Great Britain. What would the gen- 
tlemanfrom Massachusetts have ustodo? Why 
sir, I infer from what he has said, that he would 
declare war against France, remove the embargo, 
and trade with Great Britain. To open our ports 
to that Government under existing circumstances, 
while her orders are in force against us, without 
any reparation or atonement for the many inju- 
ries, indignities, and insults she has heaped upon 
us, would be too disgraceful and degrading for the 
independent spirit of America. Mr. President, 
we have been injured and insulted by both France 
and Great Britain, and it would in my opinion be 
dishonorable to declare for either against the | 
other, without some concession, some satisfactory 
atonement. To induce us to pursue the course 
he bas recommended, the gentleman, as on a for- 
mer occasion, has endeavored to excite our alarm 
by telling us that Bonaparte is aiming at univer- 
sal dominion, and that if Great Britain should be 
conquered, America will fall a prey to his am- 
bition. He might as well tell me of events that. 
are to happen after the day of judgment. He 
must be a visionary statesman indeed, who would 
be influenced by dangers and consequences so 
remote and chimerical as those which appear to 
haunt that gentleman’s imagination. I will never 
sacrifice the great interest of my country to gratify 
a vindictive spirit, against‘any nation. I shall be 
ready to consent to renew our commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain, so soon as it can be 
done on terms which this people can accept. We 
have been assured by gentiemen that Great Brit- 
ain understands her interests, and is governed by 
it; if so, and our friendship is necessary to enable 
her to stand against the conqueror of Europe, she 
will have it, because she can always command 
our friendship by conducting towards us with jus- 
tice and moderation. The door of conciliation has 
ever been open to her, and is still open—it has 
never been shut by our Government. . 
Lam really at a loss, Mr. President, to account 
for the inconsistencies of gentlemen in their ar- 
guments against the embargo; by one, we are 
told that the President was tired of it long since, 
and therefore solicited Mr. Canning to help him 
to take it off ; by others, it is contended that it is a 
permanent measure, and resorted to for the de- 
struction of commerce. In the debate on the 
resolution to repeal the embargo, the gentleman 
labored to prove that theembargo was submission, 


‘and not resistance to the belligerents, that it would 


not coerce, but benefit Great Britain ; and in the 
same breath, it was insinuated to be a measure of 
conformity to French policy. All these positions. 
cannot be correct. If it be a measure of hostility 


to Great Britain, it cannot be submission; if it. 
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was to be made upon it. When it was seized by 
the whites, they were treated as common ene- 
mies by the surrounding savage tribes; and it 
frequently happened that different tribes, at the 
same time that they waged war with each other, 
carried on war against the whites, If the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut had been in our coun- 
try at an early period, and told the people if 
one Indian nation made war upon them they 
ought to fight, but if two nations at war with 
each other committed hostilities upon them, that 
then it would be ridiculous and quixotic for them 
to fight both, I imagine they would have con- 
sidered the gentleman’s notions very ridiculous 
and quixotic, indeed. The opinions of gentle- 
men on this subject appear to arise from possible 
difficulties, which might occur in possible, but 
very improbable cases, which they have imagined. 
Suppose, says the gentleman from Connecticut, 
(Mr. Hitiuouse,) after we declare war against 
Great Britain and France, that three frigates 
should meet on the high seas, one belonging to 
each belligerent, how would this singular battle 
be conducted? I will not attempt to solve the 
difficulties with which a case of such peculiarity 
might be attended, in any other way than by 
supposing another equally as likely to have hap- 
penod, but which never did happen. Suppose, 
sir, that, before the close of the Indian war, two 
parties of Indians of different tribes who were at 
war with each other, and a party of whites had 
met in the wilderness, how would these gentle- 
men have acted in a situation so rare and embar- 
rassing? I shall not take up your time, sir, in 
making conjectures so improbable. 

The facts alleged by the gentlemen themselves, 
show that this three-sided figure cannot occur on 
theocean. They tell us that France has no naval 
force to make war on that element; and that 
Great Britain, with her thousand ships, has drawn 
a line between us and the continent of Europe. 
It appears to me remarkable that such practical 
matter-of-fact statesmen as these gentlemen pro- 
fess to be, should be influenced by such far-fetched 
possibilities. If, however, their opinion be cor- 
rect, that it would be unwise and impolitic to 
substitute war with both belligerents for the em- 
bargo, it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that it must be continued until a selection can, 
with honor, be made. 

What, Mr. President, is our situation? France 
has interdicted our trade with Great Britain, and 
Great Britain has interdicted our trade to France 
and the Powers under her control, in many arti- 
cles, the production of our own soil—cotton she 
has virtually prohibited altogether. The dispute 
between us and the belligerents is not about the 
carrying trade, but whether we shall be permit- 
ted to carry our surplus produce to foreign mar- 
kets? The privilege of carrying our cotton to 
market, is one in which, not only the growers 
themselves are interested, but one which con- 
cerns every part of the nation. The exportation 
of flour from the United States has not increased 
since the year 1793, although it is very certain 

hat a much larger quantity is now made, than 


is submission to Great Britain, and she is bene- 
fited by it, it could not have resulted from any 
concert with France. If, however, the fears of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts are well found- 
ed, that, if. Great Britain should be crushed by 
the colossal power of France, we are gone, and 
that, therefore, our weight ought to be thrown 
into the scale of Great Britain, to enable her to 
maintain her independence; and if it be true, as 
the gentieman contends, that our embargo does 
not coerce, ‘but subserve, the interest of England, 
it follows, from his own premises, that our meas- 
ures are not hostile to her, and that, for our own 
preservation, we ought to continue our embargo 
to strengthen Great Britain. 

Gentlemen contend that it is not fair, that the 
friends of the embargo have no right to call on 
them for a substitute. I cannot, for my part, 
imagine upon what ground they can refuse to 
offer it, if they have any. We all admit that the 
belligerents are committing depredations upon 
us, that they are in fact making war against us, 
and that we ought not to submit, but resist. The 

` only question, then, is, what is the most honor- 
able and efficient mode of resistance? We have 
resorted to the embargo. If gentlemen opposed 
to this believe there is any other better meas- 
ure of resistance, it is certainly their duty to 
propose it. Would they substitute war? If they 
would, I could flatter myself with union in sup- 
port of war against the belligerents. 1 incline to 
believe I should consent to accept their substi- 
tute. War cannot be their object, because they 
ridicule the idea of war with both belligerents as 
quixotic ; this sentiment has been frequently ex- 
pressed by gentlemen in debate, and with great 
apparent consequence. After all the considera- 
tion I have been able to bestow on the subject, I 
cannot view the project of making war with 
France and Great Britain in that absurd and ri- 
diculous light in which the gentlemen endeavor 
to exhibitit. It may appear rather extraordinary 
that two nations at war with each other should 
both make war upon us; but, sir, I cannot ima- 
gine how it can be considered absurd for us to 
resist both by war; indeed, it seems to me extra- 
ordinary and quixotic that we should not. The 
gentlemen admit that, if one nation commits acts 
of hostility upon us, war with that nation would 
be proper and necessary ; but if two nations make 
war against us at the same time, and they happen 
to be at war with each other, war, on our part, 
against both, would be absurd and ridiculous, be- 
cause there would be great difficulty in fighting 
a three-sided or triangular battle. This isa kind 
of reasoning to me perfectly novel; it proves that 
the more enemies we have, the less resistance we 
ought-to make. I should suppose the reverse of 
this to be correct. I can tell the gentleman from 
Connecticut, that the idea of three belligerents, 
which he thinks so ridiculous and absurd, has 
been often realized in the country I represent. 
Before Kentucky was settled by the whites, it 
was a great common, kept as a hunting ground 
for the use of the Indian nations, and, by a gen- 
eral. consent or law among. them, no settlement 
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at that period. This must be owing to the in- 
creased consumption of that article in our own 
country. The high price given for cotton since 
that time has induced the Southern people to 
employ the whole of their capital in the culture 
of that article, and purchase flour and other arti- 
cles, for their own consumption, from the people 
of the Middle, Eastern, and Western States. The 
growth of our commercial and manufacturing 
towns, the increase of our shipping, and conse- 
quent demand for sea stores, have occasioned a 
greater consumption of flour than formerly. In 
those parts of the country where cotton is the 
chief article of culture, the people of other parts 
find a market for their horses, a large portion of 
their manufactures, flour, and other surplus pro- 
ductions; and the ship-owners find employment 
in carrying our cotton to foreign markets. Indeed 
sir, cotton has become the great staple of our ex- 
port trade. It has been for some years the prin- 
cipal stimulus to every branch of industry in our 
country. We export annually upwards of sixty 
millions of pounds of cotton, a little more than 
half of which is used in Great Britain, the resi- 
due on the continent of Europe. If we remove 
the embargo while the British orders are in force, 
the whole of it must be carried to England; there 
would then be nearly thirty millions of pounds in 
the English market more than the demand. Have 
gentlemen’ calculated the influence which this 
surplus quantity would have on the price? Bur, 
sir, the prospect is still worse, if we are to credit 
the statement of these gentlemen. They have 
informed us that Great Britain is now receiving 
large quantities of cotton from Brazil, Spanish 
America, Africa, and the East Indies; and that 
she is not dependent on us for.a supply. The 
necessity, therefore, of resisting the British orders, 
and foreing our way to those markets where there 
js a demand for the article, must be evident to 
every one who will consider the subject. It is 
not the cause of the cotton States merely, but of 


and that the American people will be compelled 
to vindicate their rights by their arms. Within 
a few months, as soon as we can be prepared to 
strike a blow, we must exchange our present at- 
titude for one of a military character. Millions 
for defence, not a cent for tribute! has run 
through the public prints for two years past, and, 
however it-may have been misapplied, I confess 
I like fhesentiment. I hopeit is deeply engraven 
upon the heart of every American. 

I could not, Mr. President, at this late hour, 
trespass on the indulgence of the Senate in no- 
ticing all the observations of the gentlemen op- 
posed to this bill. I have contented myself by 
answering their most prominent objections to it, 
and am now ready to give my vote for the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


SUPPLEMENTAL JOURNAL ` 


Of such proceedings as, during the time they were 
depending, were ordered to be kept secret, and re- 
specting which the injunction of seerecy was after- 
wards removed by order of the House. 


Tuespay, November 8, 1808. 

The House being cleared of all persons, except 
the members and the Clerk, a confidential Mes- 
sage was received from the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by Mr. Coles, his Secretary, who de- 
livered in the same, and then withdrew. 


Wepnespay, November 9. 

The House being cleared of all persons, except 
the members and the Clerk, proceeded in the 
reading of the confidential Message from the Pre- 
sident of the United States, and the accompanying 
documents, received on the eighth instant, and 
went through the same. 


every part of the Union. I believe it will be 
found, upon an attentive examination, that these 
States are more united by interest, and that the 
good of the whole is more intimately connected 
with the interest of every part than superficial 
thinkers are disposed to believe. J cannot view 
the British orders merely as a temporary meas- 
ure of retaliation on France. I fear they have 
originated in a policy of a more permanent char- 
acter. l suspect Great Britain has in view to 


cripple the United States as her rival in com- 


merce, and to prevent the Powers on the Conti- 
nent from rivalling her in manufactures. The 
first she expects to accomplish by contracting the 
circle of our commercial enterprise; the second, 
by depriving the continental Powers of the raw 
materials,and preventing them from sending their 
manufactures to distant markets, and thereby in- 
creasing the demand in those markets for her own 
manufactures. If my suspicions are well found- 
ed, that her orders are the offspring of a perma- 
nent policy, I fear that, although our non-inter- 
course system may severely affect her interest, 
she will be very reluctant to change her course, 


The said Message is in the following, words to 


wit: . 
To the Senate and House o 


of 
Representatives of the United States: 
The documents communicated with my public Mes- 


sage of this day, contain such portions of the corres- 
pondences, therein referred to, of the Ministers of the 
United States at Paris and London, as relate to the 
present state of affairs between those Governments and 
the United States, and as may be made public. 
communicate, confidentially, such supplementary por- 
tions of the same correspondence as I deem improper 
for publication, yet necessary to convey to Congress 
full information on a subject of their deliberations so 
interesting te our country. 


I now 


TH. JEFFERSON. 
November 8, 1808. 


Ordered, That the said Message and documents 


do lie on the table. 


Wepnespay, November 23. 
The House being cleared of all persons, except- 


ing the members and the Clerk, a motion was 
made by Mr. Ranpotra, that the House do come 
to the following resolution : 
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Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy, so far as 
it relates to the substance of the communications from 
our respective Ministers at -Paris and London, which 
accompanied the President’s Message of the eighth 
instant, be taken off: 


And on the question that the House do now 
proceed to take the said proposed resolution into 
consideration, it was resolved in the affirmative— 
yeas 113, nays 1, as follows:. 

Yuss—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., Ezekiel 
Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, William W. Bibb, 
William Blackledge, John Blake, jr., Thomas Blount, 
John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. Burwell, Wil- 
liam Butler, Joseph Calhoun, George W. Campbell, 
John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chit- 
tenden, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, 
John Culpeper, Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, 


John Davenport, jr, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, | 


Joseph Desha, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William 
Ely, John W. Eppes William Findley, James Fisk, 
Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, James M. Gar- 
nett, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin 
Gray, Isaiah L. Green, John Harris, John Heister, 
“William Helms, William Hoge, James Holland, David 
Holmes, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, John G. 
Jackson, Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Walter 
Jones, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Edward 
St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, John Love, Na- 
thaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, William 
McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery jun., 
John Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, 
Jonathan O. Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nel- 
son, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. 
Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, jr, John Porter, Josiah 
Quincy, John Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias 
Richards, Samuel Riker, John Russell, Benjamin Say, 
Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis 
Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, 
Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, 
Clement Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Samuel Taggart, 
Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, John Thompson, 
Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, James 
I. Van Alen, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rens- 
selaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Robert Whitchill, Isaac 
Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, Na- 
than Wilson, and Richard Winn. 
Nax—Adam Boyd. 


Mr. Ranvoupu then modified his resolution so 
as. to read as follows: 


Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy imposed on 
the communication from our respective Ministers at 
Paris and London, which accompanied the President’s 
Message of the eighth instant, be taken off, with the 
exception of the extract of a letter from General Arm- 
strong to the Secretary of State, dated Paris, December 
twenty-seventh, one thousand eight hundred and seven. 

And omthe question that the House do agree 
to the same, it passed in the negative—yeas 31, 
nays 82, as foilows: 

Yeas—John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Davenport, jr., Daniel M. 
Durell, William Ely, James M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, 
John Harris, William Hoge, Richard Jackson, Joseph 
“Lewis, jr., Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, 
‘Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, William Milnor, 
John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, Roger Nelson, Jo- 
siah Quincy, John Randolph, John Russell, Samuel 


Shaw, William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Abram 
Trigg, Jabez Upham, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Da- 
vid R. Williams, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, William W. 
Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jr., Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, Wil- 
liam A. Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, 
John Clopton, Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, Richard 
Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, 
Joseph Desha, John W. Eppes, William Findley, Jas. 
Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, Thomas 
Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister, William Helms, Jas. Holland, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, 
John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Walter Jones, Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Robert Marion, Wil- 
liam McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jr, John Mont- 
gomery, Jeremiah Morrow, Gurdon 8. Mumford, Thos. 
Newbold, ‘Thomas Newton, Wilson C. Nicholas, Tim- 
othy Pitkin, jr., John Porter, John Rea of Pennsyl- 
vanina, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, 
Matthias Richards, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, 
James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, John Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stan- 
ford, Clement Storer, Samuel Taggart, Benjamin Tall- 
madge, John Taylor, John Thompson, George M. 
Troup, James I. Van Alen, Archibald Van Horn, Dan- 
iel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, 
Isaac Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 


Another motion was then made by Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, that the House do come to the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy so far as 
it relates to the substance of the communications from 
our respective Ministers at Paris and London, which 
accompanied the President’s Message of the eighth 
instant be taken off. 

And onthe question that the House do now 
proceed to take the same into consideration, an 
adjournment was called for,and carried, and then 
the House adjourned until to-morrow morning, 
eleven o’clock. 


Trorspay, November 24. 


The House being cleared of all persons, except 
the members and the Clerk, and the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Ranpo.ps, which was depend- 
ing yesterday, at the time of adjournment, being 
again read, in the words following, to wit: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy, so far as it 
relates to the substance of the communications from 
our respective Ministers at Paris and London, which 
accompanied the President’s Message of the 8th in- 
stant, be taken off, with the exception of the extract 
of a letter from General Armstrong to the Secretary of 
State, dated Paris, December twenty-seventh, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seven. 

The question was taken that the House do now 
proceed to the farther consideration of the same, 
and resolved in the affirmative. 

‘Mr. Ranpoupu, then, with the consent of the 
House, withdrew the said resolution from the 
Clerk’s table; whereupon, a motion was made 
by Mr. Macon that the House do come to the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy imposed 
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on the communications from the President, from our 
respective Ministers at Paris and London, be taken 
off, and that the same be published, with the exception 
of the extract of a letter from General Armstrong ‘to 
the Secretary of State, dated Paris, twenty-seventh of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and seven. 


And on the question that the House do agree 
to the same, it passed in the negative—yeas 29, 
nays 82, as follows: ; 

Yxas—John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Davenport, jr., Daniel M. 
Durell, William Ely, James M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, 
John Harris, William Hoge, Richard Jackson, Joseph 
Lewis, jr, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, 
Nathaniel Macon, Josiah Masters, John Morrow, Jon- 
athan O. Mosely, Roger Nelson, Josiah Quincy, John 
Randolph, John Russell, Samuel Shaw, William Sted- 
man, Lewis B. Sturges, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer, and David R. Williams. 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., Ezekiel 
Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, William W. Bibb, 
William Blackledge, John Blake, jr., Thomas Blount, 
Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William A. 
Burwell, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew 
Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, John Culpeper, 
Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Dawson, Josiah 
Deane, Joseph Desha, James Elliot, John W. Eppes, 
William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, 
Thomas Gholson, jr, Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. 
Green, John Heister, William Helms, James Holland, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Ilsley, 
John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, 
John Lambert, John Love, Robert Marion, William 
‘McCreery, William Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jr., 
John Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, Gurdon S. Mum- 
ford, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson C. 
Nicholas, Timothy Pitkin, jr, John Rea of Pennsyl- 
vania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob: Richards, Mat- 
thias Richards, Samuel: Riker, Benjamin Say, Ebene- 
zer: Seaver, James Sloan, Johri Smilie, Jedediah K. 
Smith, John Smith, Henry Southard, Richard Stanford, 
Clement Storer, Peter Swart, Samuel Taggart, Benja- 
min Tallmadge, John Taylor, John Thompson, George 
M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Archibald Van Horn, 
Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, 
Isaac Wilbour, Nathan Wilson, and Richard Winn. 


A motion was then made by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
that the House do come to the following reso- 
lution: 

-Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy, so far as 
it relates to the substance of the communications from 
our respective Ministers at Paris and London, which 
accompanied the President’s Message of the eighth in- 
stant, be taken off, with the exception of the extract of 
a letter from General Armstrong to the Secretary of 
State, dated Paris, December twenty-seventh, one 
thousand eight hundred and seven: 


And the question being taken thereupon, it 
passed in the negative—yeas 39, nays 67, as fol- 
lows: 

Yuas—John Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, 
Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, jr, Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, 
William Ely, Barent Gardenier, James M. Garnett, 
Edwin Gray, John Harris, William Hoge, Richard 
Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Joseph Lewis, jr., Edward 
St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Robert Marion, 
Josiah Masters, Wm. Milnor, Jonathan O, Mosely, Gur- 


don S..Mumford, Timothy Pitkin, jr, Josiah Quincy, 
Jobn Randolph, John Russell, Richard Stanford, W il- 
liam Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges,. Peter Swart, Sam- 
uel Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, Jabez Upham, Ar- 
chibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, David 
R. Williams, and Nathan Wilson. . 

Nars—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr., Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, William Black- 
ledge, John Blake, jr, Thomas Blount, Adam Boyd, 
John Boyle, Robert Brown, William Butler, Joseph 
Calhoun, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, Orchard Cook, 
Richard Cutts, John Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph 
Desha, William Findley, James Fisk, Meshack Frank- 
lin, Francis Gardner, Thomas Gholson, jr., Peterson 
Goodwyn, Isaiah. L. Green, John Heister, William 
Helms, James Holland, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel 
Isley, John G. Jackson, John Lambert, Nathaniel 
Macon, William McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jr., 
John Montgomery, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, 
Roger Nelson, Thomas Newbold, Wilson C. Nicholas, 
John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, 
Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, Ben- 
jamin Say, Ebenezer Seaver, Samuel. Shaw, James 
Sloan, John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, 
Henry Southard, Clement Storer, John Taylor, John 
Thompson, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, James I. 
Van Alen, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Rob- 
ert Whitehill, Isaac Wilbour, and Richard Winn. 


Farpay, November 25. 


The House being cleared of all persons, except 
the members and the Clerk, a motion was made 
by Mr. Ranpoupu, that the House do come to 
the folluwing resolution : 


“ That the Secret Journal be- published,” 


The question was taken that the House do now 
proceed to consider the said proposed. resolution, 
and was resolved in the affirmative—yeas 101, 
nays 16, as follows: peas 

Yras—wWillis Alston, jr, Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jr., John Boyle, Robert Brown, 
William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, John Campbell, 
Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, Matthew 
Clay, John Clopton, John Culpeper, Samuel W. Dana, 
John Davenport, jr., John Dawson, Joseph Desha, 
Daniel M. Durell, James Elliot, William Ely, John W. 
Eppes, James Fisk, Meshack Franklin, Barent Garde- 

| nier, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Thomas 
Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, John 
Harris, William Hoge, James Holland, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Daniel Isley, John G. Jackson, 
Richard Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M. John- 
son, Walter Jones, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, jr., 
Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Nathaniel 
Macon, Robert Marion, Wiliam McCreery, William 
Milnor, Daniel Montgomery, jr, John Montgomery, 
Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jonathan O. Mosely, 
Gurdon S. Mumford, Thomas Newbold, Thomas New- 
ten, Timothy Pitkin, jr, John Porter, Josiah Quincy, 
John Randolph, John Rea of Pennsylvania, John Rhea 
of Tennessee, Jacob Richards, Matthias Richards, Sam- 
uel Riker, John Russell, Benjamin Say, Ebenezer 
Seaver, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, 
Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Cle- 
ment Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel 
Taggart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Taylor, John 
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Thompson, Abram Trigg, George M. Troup, Jabez 
Upham, James I. Van Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Archibald Van Horn, Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Dan- 
iel C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Isaac Wilbour, Da- 
vid R. Williams, Alexander Wilson, and Nathan 
Wilson, £ 

Nays—Lemuel J. Alston, David Bard, Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, 
Josiah Deane, William Findley, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister, William Helms, Reuben Humphreys, Wilson 
C. Nicholas, John Smilie, Robert Whitehill, and Rich- 
ard Winn. 

The question was then taken that the House 
do agree to the said resolution, and resolved in 
the alfirmative—yeas 95, nays 23, as follows: 

Yuas—Willis Alston, jun., Ezekiel Bacon, Joseph 
Barker, Burwell Bassett, William W. Bibb, William 
Blackledge, John Blake, jr., William A. Burwell, John 
Campbell, Epaphroditus Champion, Martin Chitten- 
den, Matthew Clay, John Clopton, John Culpeper, 
Richard Cutts, Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jr., 
John Dawson, Joseph Desha, James Elliot, William 
Ely, John W. Eppes, Meshack Franklin, Barent Gar- 
denier, Francis Gardner, James M. Garnett, Thomas 
Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Edwin Gray, John 
Harris, William Hoge, David Holmes, Benjamin How- 
ard, Daniel Ilsley, John G. Jackson, Richard Jackson, 
Robert Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, Walter Jones, 
William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, Joseph Lewis, 
junior, Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Lloyd, Na- 
thaniel Macon, Robert Marion, Josiah Masters, Wil- 
liam McCreery, Daniel Montgomery, jun., John Mont- 
gomery, Jeremiah Morrow, John Morrow, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Thomas 
Newbold, Thomas Newton, Timothy Pitkin, jr., John 
Porter, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, John Rea of 
Pennsylvania, John Rhea of Tennessee, Jacob Rich- 
ards, Matthias Richards, Samuel Riker, John Russell, 
Benjamin Say, Samuel Shaw, James Sloan, Jedediah 
K. Smith, John Smith, Samuel Smith, Henry South- 
ard, Richard Stanford, William Stedman, Clement 
Storer, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, Samuel Tag- 
gart, Benjamin Tallmadge, John Thompson, Abram 
Trigg, George M. Troup, Jabez Upham, James I. Van 
Alen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer, Daniel C. Verplanck, Jesse 
Wharton, Isaac Wilbour, David R. Williams, Alexan- 
der Wilson, and Nathan Wilson. 

Nays—LemuelJ. Alston, David Bard, Thos. Blount, 
Adam Boyd, John Boyle, Robert Brown, William But- 
ler, Joseph Calhoun, Orchard Cook, Josiah Deane, 
Daniel M. Durell, William Findley, Isaiah L. Green, 
John Heister, William Helms, James Holland, Wilson 
C. Nicholas, Ebenezer Seaver, Dennis Smelt, John 
Smilie, John Taylor, Robert Whitehill, and Richard 
Winn. 


A motion was made by Mr. D. R. Witurams, 


that the House do come to the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy imposed 
on the letters and extracts from our Ministers at Paris 
and London, accompanying the Message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the eighth instant, except 
the letter of Mr. Armstrong, of the twenty-seventh of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and seven, and 
the words contained in the parenthesis of Mr. Pink- 
ney’s letter of the twenty-sixth of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight, be removed. 


The question was taken that the House agree 
to the said proposed resolution, and passed in the 
negative—yeas 43, nays 72, as follows: 

Yxas—Burwell Bassett, John Campbell, Epaphro- 
ditus Champion, Martin Chittenden, John Culpeper, 
Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jr., Daniel M. Du- 
rell, James Elliot, William Ely, James Fisk, Barent 
Gardenier, James M. Garnett, Edwin Gray, John Har- 
ris, William Hoge, Richard Jackson, Joseph Lewis, jr., 
Edward St. Loe Livermore, Edward Loyd, Nathan- 
iel Macon, Josiah Masters, John Morrow, Jonathan O. 
Mosely, Gurdon S. Mumford, Roger Nelson, Timothy 
Pitkin, junior, Josiah Quincy, John Randolph, Samuel 
Riker, John Russell, Samuel Shaw, Samuel Smith, 
William Stedman, Lewis B. Sturges, Peter Swart, 
Benjamin Tallmadge, Abram Trigg, Jabez Upham, 
Philip Van Cortlandt, Archibald Van Horn, Killian K, 
Van Rensselaer, and David R. Williams. 

Naxys—Lemuel J. Alston, Willis Alston, jr, Eze- 
kiel Bacon, David Bard, Joseph Barker, William W. 
Bibb, William Blackledge, John Blake, jun., Thomas 
Blount, Adam Boyd, Robert Brown, William A. Bur- 
well, William Butler, Joseph Calhoun, Matthew Clay, 
John Clopton, Orchard Cook, Richard Cutts, John 
Dawson, Josiah Deane, Joseph Desha, William Find- 
ley, Meshack Franklin, Francis Gardner, Thomas 
Gholson, jr., Peterson Goodwyn, Isaiah L. Green, John 
Heister, Wm. Helms, James Holland, David Holmes, 
Benjamin Howard, Reuben Humphreys, Daniel Isley, | 
John G. Jackson, Robert Jenkins, Richard M. Johnson, 
Walter Jones, William Kirkpatrick, John Lambert, 
Robert Marion, William McCreery, William Milnor, 
Daniel Montgomery, jr., John Montgomery, Jeremiah 
Morrow, Thomas Newbold, Thomas Newton, Wilson 
C. Nicholas, John Porter, John Rea of Pennsylvania, 
John Rhea of Tennessee, Matthias Richards, Benjamin 
Say, Ebenezer Seaver, James Sloan, Dennis Smelt, 
John Smilie, Jedediah K. Smith, John Smith, Henry 
Southard, Richard Stanford, Clement Storer, John 
Taylor, George M. Troup, James I. Van Alen, Daniel 
C. Verplanck, Jesse Wharton, Robert Whitehill, Isaac 
Wilbour, Alexander Wilson, and Richard Winn. 


On motion of Mr. Macon, 
Ordered, That the Secret Journal of this day 
be published. 


APPENDIX 
TO BHE HISTORY OF THE TENTH CONGRESS. 


[SECOND SESSION.] 


COMPRISING THE MOST IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS ORIGINATING DURING THAT CON- 
GRESS, AND THE PUBLIC ACTS PASSED BY. IT: 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Communicated to Congress, November 8, 1808, Jan- 
uary 17 and 30, 1809, and June 16, 1809.] 
To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States : 
' I¢ommunicateto Congress certain letters which 
passed between Mr. Canning, the British Secre- 
tary of State, and Mr. Pinkney, our Minister Pie- 
nipotentiary at London. When the documents 
concerning the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain were laid before Con- 
gress, at the commencement of the session, the 
answer of Mr. Pinkney to the letter of Mr. Can- 
ning had not been received, and a communication 
of the latter alone would have accorded neither 
with propriety nor the wishes of Mr. Pinkney. 
When that answer afterwards arrived, it was con- 
sidered that as what had passed in conversation 
had been superseded by the written and formal 
correspondence on the subject, the variance in 
the statements of what had verbally passed was 
not of sufficient importance to be made the mat- 
ter of a distinct and special communication; the 
letter of Mr. Canning, however, having lately 
appeared in print, unaccompanied by that of Mr. 
Pinkney in reply, and having a tendency to make 
impressions not warranted by the statements of 
Mr. Pinkney, it has become proper that the whole 
should be brought into public view. 
TH. JEFFERSON. 

January 17, 1809. 

To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States: 

I transmit to Congress a letter recently received 
from our Minister at the Court‘of St. James, cov- 
ering one to him from the British Secretary of 
State, with his reply. These are communicated, 
as forming a sequel to the correspondence which 
accompanied my Message to both Houses of the 


17th instant. 
TH. JEFFERSON, 

January 30, 1809. 

To the Senate of the United States : 

In compliance with the resolution of the Senate 
of the 13th instant, I transmit extracts from let- 
ters from Mr. Pinkney to the Secretary of State, 
accompanied by letters and communications to 
him, from the British Secretary of State for the 
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Foreign Department; all of which have been re- 

ceived here since the last session of Congress. 
Tothese documents are added a communica- 

tion just made by Mr. Erskine to the Secretary of 


State, and hisanswer.* 
JAMES MADISON. 
June 15, 1809. ; 


Extract—The Secretary of State to Mr. Pinkney, Min- 
ister of the United States at London. 


DEPARTMENT or Stare, March 8, 1808. 


Having just learned that the present mail will 
arrive at New York in time for the British packet, 
I avail myself of the opportunity of forwarding 
your commission and letters of credence, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Monroe, in the legation at London, 

Since my last, which went by Mr. Nourse, in 
a despatch vessel, bound first to L’Orient, and then 
to Falmouth, I have received your communica- 
tions of the 23d November, and of — December. 
These, with a representation from General Arm- 
strong to the French Government on the subject 
of the decree of Berlin, as expounded and en- 
forced in the case of the ship Horizon, were 
thought by the President to throw so much light 
on the course likely to be pursued by Great Brit- 
ain and France in relation to the United States, 
that he had the documents confidentially laid be- 
fore Congress. 

Mr. Erskine has made a written communica- 
tion on the subject of the British orders. I shall 
answer him as soon as the very urgent business 
on hand will permit. 


Mr. Madison to Mr. Pinkney. 
DEPARTMENT OF State, March 22, 1808. 


My last bore date the 8th instant, and went by 
the British packet. It acknowledged your letter 
of November 23d, and — December. 1 have since 
received those referved to in the latter, and, also, 
that of January 26, which came to hand last 
evening. . f 

I cannot enclose my answer to Mr. Erskine’s 
communication of the British orders; the un- 
ceasing pressure of other matters, on a state of 
health still feeble, having thus far delayed it. 
You will anticipate the complexion which will 


* These documents are annexed to those communi- 
cated the 23d May, 1808. 
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necessarily be given to it by the character of 
measures, not only violating our rights, and stab- 
bing our interests, but superadding, under the 
name of indulgences, a blow at our national in- 
dependence, and a mockery of our understandings. 


Extract—Mr. Madison to Mr. Pinkney. 
Departmen’ or STATE, April 4,1808. 

Sır: My last was of March 22, and went under 
the care of Mr. Rose. I now forward printed 
copies of the correspondence with him on the 
subject of his mission, and of the antecedent doc- 
uments, relating to the case of the Chesapeake. 
As soon as the voluminoiis residue of the com- 
munications made to Congress issues from the 
press, it shall also be forwarded. You will find 
that they include certain documents relating to 
France, which were thought proper for the knowl- 
edge of Congress at the present crisis. 

To those communications I add copies of Mr. 
Erskine’s letter to me on the subject of the Brit- 
ish decrees of November last, and of my answer. 
And that you may have a view of the ground 
which has been taken with respect to the French 
decree of November, 1806, and to the judicial 
exposition in the case of the Horizon, giving to 
it an illegal operation against the United States, 
I enclose copies of two letters to General Arm- 
strong on those subjects. 

_ The President made to Congress, a few days 
ago, other communications relating to the present 
‘crisis with Great Britain and France, among 
which were Mr. Erskine’s letter, now enclosed, 
and a letter from Mr. Champagny to General 
Armstrong, explaining the course meditated by 
the French Government with respect to the com- 
merce of the United States. These being ex- 
cepted from the confidential character attached 
to the others, have been published, and will be 
found among the printed enclosures. Your letter 
of February 26 was enclosed in the communica- 
. tion to Congress, but not in the exception. 

The conduct of the two great contending na- 
tions towards this country, as it will now appear 
to it, and to the world, fully displays their mutual 
efforts to draw the United States into a war with 
their adversary. The efforts on both sides are too 
little disguised to be worthy the discernment of 
either, and are addressed, moreover, to motives 
which prove great ignorance of the character of 
the United States, and, indeed, of human nature. 

From the posture in which Mr. Rose’s final 
reply to the compromise proposed to him placed 
the question of adjustment in the case of the 
Chesapeake, it remains with the British Govern- 
ment to resume it, if adjustment be their object. 
Whether a tender of reparation will be made 
here, or to you, will also lie on that side. It will 
certainly be most becoming that Government, 
under all circumstances, to make the reparation 
here; and this course might, of right, be insisted 
on by this Government. The President, never- 
theless, in the liberal spirit which always governs 
him, authorizes you to accept the reparation, pro- 
Vided it be tendered spontaneously, be charged 


with no condition, unless it be that, on the receipt 
of the act of reparation here, the proclamation of 
July 2d shall be revoked ; and provided the rep- 
aration shall add to the disavowal of the attack 
on the Chesapeake an express engagement that 
the seamen retained shall be immediately re- 
stored, and that the guilty officer experience an 
exemplary punishment. The reparation will be 
the more satisfactory, and not exceed a just ex- 
pectation, if the restoration of the searnen be 
made to the very ship from: which they were 
wrested, and if provision be made for the wound- 
ed survivors, and for the families of those who 
lost their lives by the attack. i 

I must repeat, however, that it is considered 
entirely proper that the reparation should be of- 
fered here, rather than in London; and it is ouly 
in the event of a decided repugnance in the Brit- 
ish Government to make it through a functionary 
here, that you are to accept it there, 

The answer to Mr, Erskine’s letter on the Brit- 
ish orders will furnish the grounds to be taken in 
your communications with his Government on 
that subject, If the Cabinet can be brought to 
view the orders in their true light, a revocation of 
| the whole of them cannot fail to take place, un- 
less they mean to violate every maxim of justice, 
or are fixed in hostile purposes against the United 
States. In not regarding the orders, indeed, as 
acts of hostility, and in trusting for redress to the 
motives and the means to which they have ap- 
pealed, the United States have given the most 
signal proof of their love of peace, and of their 
desire to avoid an interruption of it with the Brit- 
ish nation. 

Sull, it is to be understood, that whilst the in- 
sult offered in the attack on the American frigate 
remains unexpiated, you are not to pledge, or 
commit your Government to consider a recall of 
the orders asa ground on which a removal of the 
existing restrictions on the commerce of the Uni- 
ted States with Great Britain may be justly 
expected. , 

The two letters to General Armstrong of 22d 
May, 1807, and February 8, 1808, are proofs of 
the sincerity and impartiality with which the 
President has proceeded in relation to the bellig- 
erent parties, and may, perhaps, assist you in re- 
pressing unjust suspicions imbibed by the British 
Cabinet. It would be happy for all parties, the 
belligerent as well as the United States, if truth 
could, in this case, be made to prevail, and if the 

retaliating rivalship of the former against the 
latter could be converted into an emulation, as 
politic as it would be magnanimous in both, to 
ens the lead in a fair, lawful, and conciliatory 


course towards a nation which has done no wrong 
to either. Should the experiment be made on 
either side, it would probably be followed on the 
other, and it could never happen that the side 
first doing justice would suffer on that account. 
In the present state of our relations to Great 
Britain, it would be premature to mark out the 
course to be pursued with respect to further nego- 
tiations on other topics than those above noticed, 
You are authorized, however, to conlinue your 
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interpositions in behalf of our impressed or de- 
tained seamen; and, in the event of a repeal of 
the British orders, and of satisfactory pledges for 
repairing the aggression on the Chesapeake, to 
enter into informal arrangements for abolishing 
impressments altogether, and mutually discontin- 
uing to receive the seamen of each other into 
either military or merchant service, conformably 
to the instructions on this point transmitted by 
Mr. Purviance. 

You will find, by a passage in Mr. Rose’s reply 
of March 17, that the British Government does 
not maintain the principle that the obligation of 
the United States extends beyond the discharge 
of deserters from their publie service; and, by 
an order of the Navy Department here, already 
carried into execution, of which a copy is enclosed, 
that it has lately been decided that no foreign sea- 
men, whether deserters or not, shall serve on board 
our ships of war. The principles respectively 
manifested by these documents ought to facilitate 
such an adjustment as is contended for by the 
United States, 


Mr. Madison to Mr. Pinkney. 
Department or STATE, April 30, 1808. 


My last was of the 4th instant, and went by a 
British packet from New York. I now forward 
a copy of it. Congress ended their session on the 
night of the 25th instant. The series of news- 
papers herewith sent affords a view of their pro- 
ceedings subsequent to the communications last 
made to you. Some other points are included, 
which throw light on the workings of public 
opinion and the state of public affairs. 

You will find that the critical posture of our for- 
eign relations has produced provisions of different 
kinds for our greater security,and particularly that 
no pains have been spared to stop every leak by 
which the effect of the embargo laws might be 
diminished. I refer you also to the report made to 
the Senate, by a committee on the documents rela- 
ting to the affair of the Chesapeake, and on the let- 
tersof Mr. Champagny and Mr. Erskine; and in- 
dicating the spirit which may be expected to in- 
fluence the future policy of this country, if kept 
under the excitement resulting from the system 
now pursued against it. 

You will observe, at the same time, that whilst 
a determination is sufficiently evinced against a 
dishonorable acquiesence in the despotic edicts 
enforced on the high seas, the United States are 
ready to resume their export trade, as soon as the 
aggressions on it shall cease; and that, in a hope 
that this might happen during the recess of Con- 
gress, the President is authorized, in such an 
event, to suspend, in whole or in part, the several 
embargo laws. ` 

The conditions on which the authority is to be 
exercised appeal equally to the justice and policy 
of the two great belligerent Powers, which are 
now emulating each other in a violation of both. 
The President counts on your endeavors to give 
to this appeal all the effect possible with the Brit- 
ish Government. General Armstrong will be 


doing the same with that of France. The rela- 

tion in which a revocation of its unjust decrees 

by. either will place the United States to the other 

is obvious, and ought to be a motive to the meas- 

ure, proportioned to the desire which has been 
manifested by each to produce collision between 

the United States and its adversary, and which 

must be equally: felt by each to avoid one with 

itself. i 

Should the French Government revoke so 
much of its decrees as violate our neutral rights, 
or give explanations and assurances having the 
like effect, and entitling it, therefore, toa removal 
of the embargo as it applies to Franve, it will be 
impossible to view a perseverance of Great Brit- 
ain in her retaliating orders in any other light 
than that of war, without even the pretext now 
assumed by her. : i 

In order to entitle the British Government to a 
discontinuance of the embargo, as it applies to 
Great Britain, it is evident that all its decrees, as 
well those of January, 1807, as of November, 
1807, ought to be rescinded, as they apply to the 
United States, and this is the rather to be looked 
for from the present Administration, as it has so 
strenuously contended that the decrees of both 
dates were founded on the same principles and 
directed to the same object. 

Should the British Government take this course, 
you may authorize an expectation that the Presi- 
dent will, within a reasonable time, give effect to 
the authority vested in him on the subject of the 
embargo laws. Should the orders be rescinded 
in part only, it must be left to his free judgment 
to decide on the case. In either event, you will 
lose no time in transmitting the information to 
this Department, and to General Armstrong, and, 
particularly, in the event of such a course being 
taken by the British Government as will render 
a suspension of the embargo certain or probable, 
it will be proper for you to make the communica- 
tion, by a courier, to General Armstrong, to whom 
a correspondent instruction will be given; and, to 
provide a special conveyance for it hither, unless 
British arrangements shall present an opportu- 
nity equally certain and expeditious. 


Extract—Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Madison. 


Lonpon, May 9, 1808. 


I had a conversation with Mr. Canning on 
Friday last, in consequence of the arrival of the 
Osage. . 

As it was obviously expected that I should 
seek an interview with him, I went to Downing 
street on the 5th with that object. He had been 
indisposed, and was not at his office ; but, in an- 
swer toa note which I sent him in the evening, 
he asked to see me next day at his house in Bru- 
ton street. 

The Osage had for some time been looked for 
with considerable anxiety, and the Government 
had apparently anticipated a communication (and 
perhaps a proposal) of some importance from me, 
as soon as my despatches should be received. As 
I had, in fact, no communication to make, it seem- 
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ed- to be proper that I should render the disap- 
pointment of as little moment as possible, by the 
manner of announcing it, without, however, put- 
ting anything to hazard by an indiscreet mani- 
festation of unnecessary solicitude. 

The litle which.I supposed it requisite to say 
on this occasion appeared to be very well receiv- 
ed; and, if any disagreeable impression was left 
on the mind of Mr Canning, it certainly was not 

‘visible. A feeling of regret was perhaps percept- 
ible, and a hope was intimated that the time was 
not far distant, when I should be enabled to do 
what at present was out of my power; but noth- 
ing occurred which could, be construed into a 
symptom of impatience, jealousy, or dissatisfac- 
tion. There was, undoubtedly, no real ground 
for anything of the sort; but it was, notwith- 
standing, quite possible that the importance, 
which it had become a.habit to attach to the ar- 
rival of the Osage, from circumstances principally 
accidental, might have produced a disposition to 
think otherwise. 

I thought it advisable to make use of this op- 
portunity (although the topic was, in many views, 
more delicate than it had been) to suggest the 
propriety of yielding,.as-the moment was suffi- 
ciently favorable to such a course, upon the sub- 
ject of the late Ordersin Council. of which I had 
seen nothing to change my original opinion. 
There was reason to apprehend , however, that it 
might be worse than useless to press the sugges- 
tion upon my own authority merely, while I could 
say nothing of the French decrees ; and, accord- 
ingly, I forbore to do so. 

An idea has evidently gone forth, since the 
Osage arrived, founded upon rumors of a doubtfut 
description, that our relations with France have 
grown to be extremely precarious, and that we 
are consequently about to come to an understand- 
ing of a very friendly kind with Great Britain. 
It is not improbable that the Government has, in 
some degree at least, adopted this idea. 

_ _ Ihave the honor to enclose the copy of a noti- 
fieation, recently received from Mr. Canning, of 
the blockade of Copenhagen and of the other 
ports of the island of Zealand, which I have caus- 
ed to be communicated in the usual manner to 
our Consuls and citizens. 

There being no ‘particular inducement for de- 
taining the Osage, Lieutenant Lewis, who will be 
charged with my letters, will leave town the day 
after to-morrow ; and the ship will sail as soon 
after he reaches Falmouth as possible. 


[Referred to in Mr. Pinkney’s despatch, May 8, 1808.] 
Mr. Canning to Mr. Pinkney. 
Foreten Orrice, May 4, 1808. 

The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received 
His Majesty’s command to acquaint Mr. Pinkney, 
that His Majesty has judged it expedient to es- 
tablish the most rigorous blockade of the port of 
Copenhagen, and all the other ports in the island 
of Zealand. Mr. Pinkney is therefore requested 
to apprize the American Consuls and merchants 


residing in England, that the entrances of all the 
ports above mentioned are and must be consider- 
ed as being in a state of blockade, and that from 
this time all the measures authorized by the law 
of nations, and the respective treaties between 
His Majesty and the different neutral Powers, will 
be adopted and executed with respect to all ves- 
sels attempting to violate the said blockade after 
this notice. 

The undersigned requests Mr. Pinkney to ac- 
cept the assurances of his high consideration. 

GEORGE CANNING. 


Extract—Mr. Pinkney to the Secretary of State. 
London, June 5, 1808. 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 4th of April, by Mr. Bethune, 
together with the printed and other copies of pa- 
pers mentioned in it. 

I am to have an interview with Mr. Canning 
in a few days, (which he will agree to consider 
extra official,) in the course of which Lintend to 
press, by every argument in my power, the pro- 
priety of their abandoning immediately their Or- 
ders in Council, and of proposing in America (the 
only becoming course, as you very properly sug- 
gest,) reparation for the outrage on the Chesa- 
peake. I shall for obvious reasons do this, infor- 
mally, as my own act. 

Your unanswerable reply to Mr. Erskine’s let- 
ter of the 23d February has left nothing to be 
urged against the Orders in Council upon the 
score of right; and there may be room to hope 
thai the effect, which that reply can hardly have 
failed to produce upon Ministers, as well by its 
tone as by its reasoning, will, if followed up, be- 
come. under actual circumstances, decisive. The 
discussion, which Mr. Rose’s preliminary in the 
affair of the Chesapeake has undergone, gives 
encouragement to an expectation that this. Gov- 
ernment wiil not now be backward to relinquish 
it, and to renew their overture of satisfaction in . 
a way more consistent with reason, and more 
likely to produce a just and honorable result. 

You may be assured that I will not commit our 
Government by anything I shall do or say, and 
that, if I cannot make things better than they are, 
I will not make them worse. 

My view of the course which our honor and 
our interests have required, and still require, is, 
as you know, in precise conformity with that of 
the President; but if it were otherwise, I should 
make his view, and not my own, the rule of my 
conduct. 


Extract—Mr. Madison to Mr. Pinkney. 


Lonpon, June 29, 1808, 


I had a long interview this morning with Mr. 
Canning, which has given me hopes that the ob- 
ject mentioned iù your letter of the 30th of April, 
(a duplicate by the packet, for the St. Michael 
has not yet arrived.) may be accomplished, if I 
should authorize the expectation which the same 
letter suggests. Some days must elapse, however, 
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of candor was given which the occasion admitted, 
if Mr. Canning was disappointed because he did 
not receive fresh complaints against the Orders 
in Council, he ought to have recollected that you 
had sofficiently dwelt on their offensive features 
in the first instance; and that,as he had chosen 
to make the formal communication of them to 
this Government through another channel, it was 
through that channel rather than through you 
that answers to it would be most regularly 
given. š 

The communications and instructions forward- 
ed by Mr. Purviance, who was a passenger in the 
St. Michael, will enable you to bring the British 
Government to a fair issue on the subject of its 
orders. If it has nothing more in view than it is 
willing to avow, it cannot refuse to concur in an 
arrangement rescinding on her part the Orders in 
Council, and on ours the embargo. If France 
should concur in a like arrangement, the state of 
things will be restored which is the alleged object 
of the orders. If France does not concur, the 
orders will be better enforced by the continuance 
of the embargo against her than they are by the 
British fleets and cruisers; and, in the mean time, 
all the benefits of our trade will be thrown into 
the lap of Great Britain. It will be difficult, 
therefore, to conceive any motive in Great Brit- 
ain to reject the offer which you will have made, 
other than the hope of inducing, on the part of 
France, a perseverance in her irritating policy 
toward the United States, and on the part of the 
latter hostile resentments against it. 

If the British Government should have elected 
the more wise and more worthy course of meet- 
ing the overture of the President in the spirit 
which dictated it, it is to be hoped that measures 
will have -been taken in concert with you, and 
through its Minister here, for hastening as much 
as possible the renewal of the intercourse which 
the orders and the embargo have suspended ; and 
thereby smoothing the way for other salutary 
adjustments. 

lt appears that the British Government, not 
satisfied with the general blockade by her orders 
of November 11, has superadded a particular 
blockade, or rather a diplomatic notification of an 
intended one, of Copenhagen, and the other ports 
in the island of Zealand; that is to say, a strict 
and legal blockade of the whole island. The 
island cannot be much less than two hundred. 
miles in its outline, and is described as abounding 
in inlets. It is not probable, therefore, if it be 
possible, that a blockade, within the true defini- 
tion, should be carried into effect. And as all de- 
fective blockades, whether so in the dispraportion 
of force to the object, or in the mode of notifica- 
tion, will authorize fair claims of indemnifica- 
tion, it isthe more necessary that guarded answers 
should be given in such cases as heretofore sug- 
gested. 

° Since the British order of —— evidently in- 
viting our citizens to violate the laws of our coun- 
iry, by patronizing on the high seas their vessels 
destitute of registers and other necessary papers, 
and therefore necessarily smugglers if not pirates, 


before I can speak with anything like certainty 
on this subject. The St. Michael will probably 
have arrived before-that time, and will furnish 
me with an opportunity of giving you not only 
the result but the details of what has passed and. 
may yet occur. I beg you, in the mean time, to 
be assured that the most effectual care shall be 
taken to put nothing to hazard, and to avoid an 
improper commitment of our Government. 

I was questioned on the affair of the Chesa- 
peake. There seems to be a disposition here to 
consider the amende honorable as already made, 
and, in a great degree, at least, by Mr. Rose’s 
mission ; but I am strongly inclined to think that 
it will wot be at all difficult to induce them to re- 
new their overture in the same manner, on terms 
more conformable with the view which you very 
justly take of this interesting subject. I was told 
(it was not said officially) that the persons taken 
out of the Chesapeake would be readily restored. 
The punishment of the officer (otherwise than by 
hig recall, which has been done) will, perhaps, 
form the greatest embarrassment; but I will en- 
deavor to ascertain, informally, what will be done 
on that and every other part of the case. My sole 
object will be, of course, to lead them, as occasion 
offers, (as far as in my power,) to do what they 
ought, in the way most for our honor. [can the 
more properly do this now, as Mr. Canning has 
himself proposed the subject to me, as intimated 
above. 


—— 


Extract—Mr. Madison to Mr. Pinkney. 


DEPARTMENT OF Sate, July 18, 1808. 

Sin: Your communications by Lieutenant 
Lewis were safely delivered on the evening of 
the 8th instant. As it had been calculated that 

the interval between the return of Mr. Rose, and 
the departure of Lieutenant Lewis, would give 
sufficient time to the British Government to de- 
cide on the course required by the posture in 
which the affair of the Chesapeake was left, its 
silence to. you on that subject could not fail to 
excite the particular attention of the President: 
and the appearance is rendered the more unfavor- 
able, by the like silence, as we learn from Mr. 
Erskine, of the despatches brought to him by the 
packet which left England, and arrived at New 
York, at nearly the same time with the Osage. I: 
have intimated to Mr, Erskine the impressions 
made by this reserve, without, however, conceal- 
ing our hope that the delay does not imply a final 
purpose of withholding reparation, aad that the 
next communications from London will be of a 
different import. They must at least ascertain 
the real views of the British Government on this 
interesting subject. 

There was certainly no just ground for Mr. 
Canning to expect any particular communica- 
tions from you on the arrival of the Osage, unless 
they should have grown out of such accounts 
from France as would second our demands of jus- 
tice from Great Britain, particularly the revoca- 
tion of her Orders in Council ; and in imparting 
to him what you did in that quarter, every proot 
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the circular letter of Mr. Huskisson has made its. 


appearance. in which the United Statesarenamed 
as alone within the purview of the order. A 
more extraordinary experiment is, perhaps, not 
to be found in the annals of modern transactions. 
It is levelled, moreover, against a nation towards 
which friendship is professed, as well as against 
a law the justice and validity of which is not 
contested; and it sets the odious example, in the 
face of the world, directly in opposition to all the 
principles which the British Government has 
been proclaiming to it. What becomes of the 
charge against the United States for receiving 
British subjects who leave their own country, 
contrary to their allegiance? What would be 
the charge against them if they were, by procla- 
mation, to invite British subjects, those too ex- 
pressly and particularly prohibited from leaving 
their country, to elude the prohibition; or to 
tempt, by interested inducements, a smuggling 
violation or evasion of laws, on which Great Brit- 
ain founds so material a part of her national pol- 
icy? Inthe midst of so many more important 
topics of dissatisfaction, this may not be wortha 
formal representation. But it will not be amiss 
to let that Government understand the light in 
which the proceeding is regarded by this. I have 
already touched on it to Mr. Erskine, with an 
intimation that I should not omit in it my obser- 
vations to you. 

The French decree, said to have been issued at 
Bayonne, has not yet reached this country. Such 
a decree, at such a time, has a serious aspect on 
the relations of the two countries, and will form 
a heavy item in our demands of redress. It is 
much to be regretted, at the same time, that any 
of our vessels, by neglecting to return home, and 
conforming to the arbitrary regulations of one 
belligerent, should expose themselves to the arbi- 
trary proceedings of another. So strong and 
general an indignation seems particularly to pre- 
vail here against the Americans in Europe, who 
are trading under British licenses, and thereby 
sacrificing, as far as they can, the independence 
of their country, as well as frustrating the laws 
which were intended to guard American vessels 
and mariners from the dangers incident to foreign 
commerce, that their continuance in that career 
ought to be frowned upon, and their return home 
promoted in every proper manner. It appears, by 
information from our Consul at Tangier, that 
great numbers of our vessels are engaged in a 
trade between Great Britain and Spanish ports, 
under licenses from the former, and ibat the ex- 
periment proves as unsuccessful as it is dishon- 
orable; the greater part of them being either 
arrested in port, or by French and Spanish 
eruisers. 


Extract—Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Madison. 
Lonpon, August 4, 1808. 
The St. Michael arrived at Falmouth, on 
Thursday the 14th of last month, after a passage 
of eight days from L’Orient. Captain Kenyon 
delivered me on Wednesday the 20th, (upon my 


arrival in town from Brighton, where I had been 
for a short time on account of my health,) your 
letters of the 30th April, and your private letter 
of the ist of May, together with newspapers, 
printed copies of the embargo act, and its supple- 
ments, and of papers laid before Congress at their 
last session. Mr. Hall brought me a letter from 
General Armstrong of the 26th of June, (of which 
I send an extract,) and Mr. Upson brought mea 
private letter from him, with the following post- 
script of the Ist of July: “An order has been 
received from Bayonne to condemn eight other 
of our ships.” 

On Friday, the 22d of July, I had an interview 
with Mr. Canning, and renewed my efforts to ob- 
tain a revocation of the British orders of January 
and November, 1807, and of the other orders de- 
pendent upon them. I have already informed 
you, in my private letter of the 29th of June, 
that, on the morning of its date, I had a long 
conversation with Mr. Canning, which had ren- 
dered it somewhat probable that the object men- 
tioned in your letter of the 30th of April.) of 
which I had received a duplicate by the packet,) 
would be accomplished, if I should authorize the 
expectation which that letter suggests, but that 
some days must elapse before I could speak with 
any thing like certainty on the subject; and J 
have mentioned in another private letter (of the 
10th of July) that it was understood between Mr. 
Canning and myself that another interview should 
take place soon after the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. In effect, however, Mr. Ganning was not 
prepared to see me again, until the 22d of July, 
after I had been recalled to London by the arri- 
val of the St. Michael, and had, in consequence, 
reminded him of our arrangement by a private 
note. 

In the interview of the 29th of June, I soon 
found it necessary to throw out an intimation 
that the power vested in the President by Con- 
gress, to suspend the embargo act and its supple- 
ments, would be exercised, as regarded Great 
Britain, if their orders were repealed as regarded 
the United States. To have urged the revoca- 
tion upon the mere ground of strict policy, or of 
general right, and there to have left the subject, 
when I was authorized to have placed it upon 
grounds infinitely stronger, would have been, as 
it appeared to me, to stop short of my duty. 
Your letters to Mr. Erskine (which Mr. Canning 
has read and considered) had exhausted the first 
of these grounds; and endless discussions here, 
in every variety of form,in and out of Parlia- 
ment, had exhausted the second. There was, be- 
sides, no objection of any force to my availing 
myself, without delay, of the powerful induce- 
ments which the intimation in question was 
likely to furnish to Great Britain to abandon her 
late system ; and it seemed to be certain that, by 
delaying to present these inducements to Mr. 
Canning’s consideration, I should not only lose 
much time, but finally give to my conduct a dis- 
ingenuous air, which, while it must be foreign to 
the views and sentiments of the President, could 
hardly fail to make a very unfavorable impres- 
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sion upon the minds of Mr. Canning and his col- | 


leagues. I thought, moreover, that if I should 
reserve the suggestion for alate stage of our dis- 
cussions, it would be made to wear the appear- 
ance of.a concession reluctantly extorted, rather 
than of, what it was, the spontaneous result of 
the characteristic frankness and honorable policy 
of our Government. 

The intimation once made, a complete develop- 
ment of its natural consequences, if properly acted 
upon, followed of course; and, taking advantage 
of the latitude afforded by the informal nature of 
a mere conversation, I endeavored to make that 
development as strong an appeal as, consist- 
ently with truth and honor, I could (and there 
was no necessity to do more) to the justice and 
the prudence of this Government. 

- It was not possible, however, that Mr. Canning 
could require to be assisted by my explanations. 
It was plain, upon their own principles, that they 
could not equitably persevere in their Orders in 
Council, upon the foundation of an imputed ac- 
quiescence, on our part, in French invasions of 


These, and many other reflections of a similar 
tendency, which I forbear to repeat, could not 
have escaped the penetration of Mr.-Canning, if 
they had not been suggested to him in consider- 
able detail. But whatever might be their influ- 
ence upon his mind, he certainly did not pro- 
nounce any opinion; and what he said consisted 
principally of inquiries, with a view to a more 
accurate comprehension of my purpose. He 
asked if I thought of taking a more formal course 
than I was now pursuing; but immediately re- 
marked that he presumed I did not, for that the 
course I had adopted was undoubtedly well suited 
to. the occasion. I told him that I was so en- 

tirely persuaded that the freedom of conversation 

was so much better adapted to the nature of our 

subject, and so much more likely to conduct us 

to a beneficial result, than the constraint and for- 

mality of written communication, which usually 
| grew into protracted discussion, and always pro- 
[enced embarrassment when there was anything 
| of delicacy in the topics, that I had not intended 
| to present any note. 


our neutral rights, when it was become (if it was} This interview (in the progress of which other 
not always) apparent that this imputation was | points were incidentally touched upon) did not 
completely and in all respects an error; when it | authorize any very confident opinion that Mr. 
was manifest that these orders, by letting loose | Canning approved of what had been suggested to 


upon our rights a more destructive and offensive 
persecution than it was in the power of France 
to maintain, interposed between us and France, 
furnished answers to our remonstrances against 
her decrees and. pretexts for those decrees, and 
stood in the way of that very resistance which 
Great Britain affected to inculcate, as a duty, at 
the moment when she was taking the most effec- 
tual measures to embarrass and confound it; and 
when it was also manifest that a revocation of 
those orders would, if not attended or followed by 
a revocation of the decrees of France, place us at 
issue with that Power, and result in a precise 
opposition, by the United States, to such parts of 


the anti-commercial edicts as it became usto repel. | 
In a prudential view, my explanations seemed | 


still less to be required. Nothing could be more 
clear than that, if Great Britain revoked her or- 
ders, and entitled herself to a suspension of the 
embargo, her object, (if it were anything short of 
the establishment and practical support of an ex- 
clusive dominion over the seas) must, in some 
mode or other, be accomplished, whether France 
followed her example or not. In the first case, 
the avowed purpose of the British orders would 
be fulfilled, and commerce would resume its ac- 
customed prosperity and expansion. In the last, 
the just resistance of the United States (more 
efficacious than that of the British orders) to 
French irregularities and aggressions, would be 
left to its fair operation, (and it was impossible to 
mistake the consequences,) while the commer- 
cial intercourse between the United States and 
Great Britain, being revived, would open the way 
for a return to good understanding, and, in the 
end, for an adjustment of all their differences. 
On the 29th of July I met Mr. Canning again, 
and was soon apprized that our discussions, if 
continued at all, must take a new form. 


| him; and still less could it warrant any antici- 
paca of the final opinion of his Government. 
But the manner in which my communication 
| was received, and the readiness shown by Mr. 
| Canning to proceed in the mode which was pe- 
| culiarly favorable to my object, connected with 
the reasonableness of the object itself, induced me 
to think it rather probable that the issue would be 
satisfactory. 

The interview of the 22d of July was far from 
producing anything of an unpromising complex- 
ion. I urged again much of what had been said 
at the last conference, and suggested such fur- 
ther considerations as had since occurred to me 
in support of my demand. Mr. Canning was still 
much more reserved than I had hoped to find him, 
after so much time had been taken for delibera- 
tion; but, from all that passed, I was more than 
ever inclined to believe that the orders would be 
relinquished. He seemed now to be extremely 
| desirous of ascertaining whether I was authorized 
| and disposed, with a view to a final arrangement,’ 
ito present what I had suggested, as to the sus- 
| pension of the embargo, in a more precise shape. 
‘I told him, after some conversation upon this 
i point, that, although I would prefer that course 
i which was the least formal, yet, if everything 
| should be first matured, I might be able to com- 
i bine, with a written demand that their orders 
should be repealed, such an assurance as | had 
i already mentioned, that the embargo would be 
suspended ; but that I would consider of this with 
reference to the manner and terms. He then ob- 
served, that I would perhaps allow him a little 
time to reflect whether he would put me to the 
necessity of presenting such a paper; and, upon 
| my assenting to this, he said that he would give 
me another appointment towards the end of the 
following week. As I was on the point of leav- 
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ing him, he asked me if I would endeavor to pre- 
pare, before the next interview, such a note as 
we had talked of; but he had scarcely made this 

roposal before he added, “but you will, doubt- 


ess, desire first to. know what are our ideas and. 


intentions upon the whole subject.” 

On the 29th of July I met Mr. Canning again, 
and was soon apprized that our discussions, if 
continued, must take a new form. He began by 
inquiring rf I had received any intelligence of a 
late affair on the Lakes, which had caused great 
alarm and anxiety among the British traders, and 
of which an account had just been put into his 
hands. He then read, very rapidly, from a letter, 
apparently written in Canada, a complaint of an 
attack upon some British boats, in violation of 
the third article of the Treaty of 1794, and ob- 
served that this was the more to be regretted, as 
it followed some recent misunderstandings in the 
Bay of Passamaquoddy. I told him that I had 
no intelligence, official or private, of these trans- 
actions, which he would perceive took place upon 
our borders, at a great distance from the seat of 
Government, and that of course I could only ex- 
press my conviction that the Government of the 
United States would disavow whatever was im- 
proper in the conduct of its agents, and would in 
other respects act as good faith and honor re- 
quired. : 
© This matter being disposed of, Mr. Canning 
said that he had thought long and anxiously upon 
what I had suggested to him at our late confer- 
ences; that the subject had at first struck him as 
much more simple and free from difficulty than 
upon careful examination it was found to be; 
that, in the actual state of the world, it behooved 
both him and me to move in this affair with 
every possible degree of circumspection, an inti- 
mation which he did not explain; that, without 
some explicit proposal on my part, in writing, 
upon which the British Government could de- 
liberate and act, nothing could be done; and, 
finally, that he must leave me to consult my 
own discretion whether I would make such a 
proposal. . 

Lanswered that, with such a previous under- 
standing between us as l had counted upon, I 
should feel no objection to take occasion to say, 
in an official note requiring the revocation of 
their Orders in Council, that the orders being re- 
scinded as to us, it was the intention of the Presi- 
dent to suspend the embargo as to Great Britain; 
but that I expected to be told, before my note was 
presented, what would be the reply to it, and 
what its consequences in every direction; and 
that I could not conjecture, if it was really meant 
to acquiesce in my demand, (the exact nature of 
it being, in point of fact, understood by this Gov- 
ernment just as well as if it had been made in 
writing,) or if more time than had already been 
afforded was required for deliberation, why it 
was necessary that I should, in the last case, take 
the step in question at all, or, in the first case, 
without being frankly apprized of the effect it 
would produce. 

Mr. Canning replied that my wish in this par- 


ticular could not be acceded to; that, if I pre- 
sented a note, they must be left at perfect liberty 
to decide upon what it proposed; that he could 
not give me even an intimation of the probable 
consequences of it; and, ina word, that he would 
neither invite nor discourage such a proceeding. 
He observed, too, that there were some points be- 
longing to the subject which it was necessary to 
discuss in writing; that my suggestions implied 
that the embargo was produced by the British 
Orders in Council; that this could not be admit- 
ted; and that there were other questions incident 
to these two measures, with the examination of 
which it was proper to begin upon an oceasion 
like the present. I remarked, in answer, that, 
with an actual result in view, and with a wish to 
arrive at that result without delay, nothing could 
be worse imagined than to entangle ourselves in, 
a written correspondence, undefined as to its 
scope and duration, upon topies on which we 
were not likely to agree; that if I were com- 
pelled to frame my note, with a knowledge that 
it was to provoke argument, instead of leading at 
this momentous crisis to a salutary change in the 
state of the world, he must be conscious that I, 
too, must argue, and that I could not justify it to 
my Government to abstain from a complete as- 
sertion of all its pretensions, and a full exposure 
of the true character of those acts of which it 
complained as illegal and unjust. And where 
would this end? To what wholesome conse- 
quence could it lead ? 

My remaks having no effect, I made a further 
slight attempt to ascertain the reception which 
my note would meet with, if I should determine 
to present one. This attempt failed; but I be- 
lieved it to be apparent that, if any other conse- 
quence than mere discussion should follow the 
receipt of my note, it would be at a great distance, 

At the close of the conference I observed, that, 
as the footing upon which this interview had 
placed this subject made delay of no importance, 
I should take time to prepare such further pro- 
ceeding as might appear to me to be required by 
the occasion. 

I ought to mention that I give you in this let- 
ter the substance only of the conversation which 
it states, and that there was nothing in any de- 
gree unfriendly in the language or manner of Mr. 
Canning. I need not say that I thought it my 
duty to adopt the same tone and manner. 

My desire to send a duplicate of this hasty let- 
ter by the packet induces me to defer, until an- 
other opportunity, all reflections upon the turn 
which this affair has taken. 

As there is now no occasion for detaining the 
St. Michael, she will be dispatched immediately 
for L’Orient. 


[Referred to and enclosed in Mr. Pinkney’s letter of 
August 4.] 
Extract—Gencral Armstrong to Mr. Pinkney. 
. Paris, June 26, 1808. 
The St. Michael arrived at L’Orient on the 
Ist instant, and the Government messenger at 
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Paris on the 8th. A passport for the vessel to 
Falmouth, and thence to L’Orient again, was im- 
mediately requested, but one in this form could 
only be granted by order of the Emperor, and 
These cir- 
cumstances wil! account for the- long detention 
of your. despatches. We have reason to regret 


this was not given until the 18th. 


that the views of our Government, founded on 


the justice and wisdom of the belligerent Powers, 
Attempts of this 


are so little likely to succeed. 
character made here (and they have not been 


unfrequent) have hitherto done no good; nay, 
the repetition of these may be fairly presumed to 
have done mischief, inasmuch as it has tended to 


establish a creed, that words, in some form or 
other, are the only means we have to employ. 
The French Council of Prizes, which is, I am 
told, as like the English Court of Admiralty as 
one egg is like another, has lately begun its career 
of condemnation. Between the 1st and 15th in- 
stant, five cases have been decided, and I am-as- 
sured that orders have been received from Bay- 
onne for condemning all American cases “en 
bloc.” What has suspended the axe since the 
15th, we can but conjecture. It may be pre- 
sumed that the reflections of the Spanish junta 
on the political and other relations subsisting be- 
tween Spain and the United States, through the 
medium of the colonies, may have produced this 
pause. That it is not owing to any conquest which 
good principles have obtained over bad ones, is 
certain, Are things any better on your side the 
channel? &c. 


Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Madison. 
Lonpon, September 6, 1808. 
[have an opportunity of writing by Mr. Be- 
thune, who leaves town to-morrow for Falmouth, 
to embark for the United States in the British 


packet, and I cannot omit to take advantage of 


it, although I have still nothing conclusive to 
communicate. 

The Hope arrived off Falmouth and landed 
Mr. Atwater on the 16th of last month, and im- 
mediately proceeded on her voyage to Havre, 
with a fair wind. Mr. Atwater arrived in Lon- 
don on the 20th, in the evening, and delivered 
your letter of the 18th of July. 

My public letter of the 4th of August will have 
apprized you of the footing on which my differ- 
entinterviews with Mr. Canning left the subject 
of the British Orders in Council, and my private 
letter of the 2d of that month will have made 
you acquainted with my intention to present, in 
an official note, what I had ineffectually suggest- 
ed in conference. 

To such a course there could not, even in the 
first instance, have been any other objection than 
thatit was calculated to lead to discussion rather 
than to adjustment; but whatever might be its 
tendency, it is certain that I could have no in- 
ducement to resort to it, until it was indicated by 
Mr. Canning as indispensable, nor any motive to 
decline it afterwards. 

At our last interview, and not before, it was 


unexpectedly found that it wasin that mode only 
ihar I could obtain a knowledge of the light in 
which this Government thought fit to view the 
overture I had been directed to make to it, and I 
determined, in consequence, to lay before it, in 
writing, the intention of the President, with the 
same frankness which had characterized my ver- 
bal communications. 

I have now the honor to transmit.a copy of 
the note, which, in conformity with that deter- 
mination, I delivered in person to Mr. Canning, 
on the 26th of last month, a few days after its 
date.. To this note no answer has yet been re- 
turned, but it is to be presumed that it will not 
be much longer withheld. 

You will perceive that some time had elapsed 
after I had sent off my despatches by the St. Mi- 
chael (the 8th of August) before my note was 
presented. The truth is, that I had employed a 
part of that time in framing a note of great 
length, which, when nearly completed, I thought 
it prudent to abandon, in favor of one that held 
out fewer invitations to unprofitable discussions, 
which, although I would not shun them if pressed 
upon me, I did not suppose it proper that I should 
seek. 

I believed, too, that a little delay on my part 
would be farfrom being disadvantageous. There 
would still be sufficient time for obtaining a final 
answer to my proposal. in season for the meeting 
of Congress; and as the temper of this Govern- 
ment, so far as it had been tried, had not appeared 
to be favorable to my purpose, I believed that I 
should act in the spirit of my instructions, and 
consult the honor of my Government, by avoid- 
ing, under such circumstances, the appearance of 
urgency, and precipitation, 

Upon the terms or general plan of my note it 
is not, I hope, necessary to remark. You will 
discover that it was prepared under a persuasion 
that, whatever might be its effect, it was infinite- 
ly better to make it as conciliatory as, without a 


sacrifice of principle or national dignity, was 
possible. 


The topics to be embraced by it were such as 


did not demand, but rather forbade, minute expo- 
sitions. While it was difficult: to urge, in their 


full force, without seeming to aim at exciting a 
disposition unfriendly to the object of my in- 
structions, all the considerations which justified 
the United States in remonstrating against the 
Biitish orders, it was yet more difficult, without 
a degree of harshness scarcely suited to the occa~ 
sion, and without also the hazard of indiscretion, 
to display in detail the signal injustice and im- 
policy of persevering in them, after what I had 
proposed. This could be done, and had been 
done, in conversation ; but it did not, upon trial, 
appear to be equally practicable in the more for- 
mal and measured proceedings which I was now 
called upon to adopt. 

I considered, besides, that an overture so high- 
ly advantageous to Great Britain, which the 
United States were not bound to make by any 
obligations of equity, although it was wise to 
make it, did not require, with any view to the 
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character of my country, or even to the success 
of the overture itself, to be again recommended 
by an anxious repetition of arguments already 
fully understood. 

As soon as my note was prepared, I called at 
the Foreign Office to arrange an interview with 
Mr. Canning, for the purpose of enabling me to 
accompany the delivery of it with a communica- 
tion which I deemed important, as well as of at- 
fording him an opportunity of asking and re- 
ceiving such explanations as he might desire. 
T'he interview took place on the 26th of August. 

It had occurred to me that it would be proper 
(and could not be injurious) to read to Mr. Can- 
ning, from your letter to me of the 18th of July, 
a brief summary of the instructions under which 
I was acting. This had not been requested, but 
jt could not be unacceptable, and it was, besides, 
well calculated to do justice to the liberal senti- 
ments by which my instructions had been dicta- 
ted,as well as to give weight to my efforts in the 
execution of them. È 

I was led, by the reading of these passages, 
(without having originally intended it,) into a 
more extensive explanation than I had before at- 
tempted of the influence which the proposal of 
my Government would have, in truth, as well as 
in the judgment of the world, upon the supposed 
justice of their new system, as it affected the 

nited States. To that explanation, with the 
particulars of which I will not, and indeed, for 
want of time, cannot, at present trouble you, I 
added a concise recapitulation of some of the 
prudential considerations which had been so often 
pressed before, and there I left the subject. 

Tam, &c., WM. PINKNEY. 


[Enclosed in the preceding despatch.] 
Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Canning. 


‘Great CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
August 23, 1808. 


Sır: I have had the honor, in consequence of 
the orders of the President, to recall your atten- 
tion, in the course of several recent interviews, 
to the British Orders in Council of the 7th of 
January, and 11th of November, 1807, and to the 
various other orders founded upon or in execu- 
tion of them, and I now take the liberty to re- 
new, in the mode which I have understood to be 
indispensable, my instances on that subject. 

I need scarcely remind you, sir, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has never ceased to 
consider these orders as violating its rights, and 
affecting most destructively its interests, upon 
grounds wholly inadmissible, both, in principle 
and fact. 

The letters of Mr. Madison to Mr. Erskine, of 
the 20th and 29th of March, 1807, produced by 
the official communication of that Minister of 
the order of the 7th of January, and the answer of 
Mr. Madison of the 25th of March, 1808, to a 
like communication of the orders of the 11th of 
November, contained the most direct remonstran- 
ces against the system which these orders intro- 
duce and execute, and expressed the confident 


expectation of the President that it would not be 
persisted in. 


That expectation has not yet been fulfilled, but it 


has, notwithstanding, not been relinquished, The 
President is still persuaded that its accomplish- 
ment will result from a careful review by. His 
Majesty’s Government, made in the spirit of 
moderation and equity, of the facts and consid- 
erations which belong to the occasion. 


It is not my purpose to recapitulate in this note 


the statements and reasonings contained in the 
above-mentioned letters of Mr. Madisun in sup- 
port of the claims of the Government of the 
United States, that the British orders be revoked. 
I content myself with referring to those letters 
for proofs, which it is not necessary to.repeat, and 


for arguments which J could not hope to improve. 

But there are explanations which those letters 
do not contain, and which it is proper for me 
now to make. Even these, however, may be very 
briefly given, since you have already been made 
acquainted, in our late conversations, with all 
their bearings and details. 

These explanations go to show that, while 
every motive of justice conspires to produce a 
disposition to recall the orders of which my Gov- 
ernment complains, it is become apparent that 
even their professed object will be best attained 
by their revocation. 

I have the honor to state to you, sir, that it was 
the intention of the President, in case Great 
Britain repealed her orders as regarded the Uni- 
ted States, to exercise the power vested in him 


by the act of the last session of Congress, enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the President of the 


United States, under certain conditions, to sus- 
pend the operation of the act laying an embargo 
on all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors 
of the United States, and the several supplemen- 
tary acts thereto,” by suspending the embargo 
law and its supplements as regards Great Britain. 

I am authorized to give you this assurance in 
the most formal manner; and I trust that, upon 
impartial inquiry, it will be found to leave no in- 
ducement to perseverance in the British orders, 
while it creates the most powerful inducements 
of equity and policy to abandon them. 

On the score of justice, it does not seem possi- 
ble to mistake the footing upon which this over- 
ture places the subject, and I venture to believe 
that in any other view there is as little room for 
doubt. 

If, as I propose, your orders should be rescinded 
as to the United States, and our embargo re- 
scinded as to Great Britain, the effect of these 
concurrent acts will be, that the commercial in- 
tereourse of the two countries will be immedi- 
ately resumed; while, if France should adhere 
to maxims and conduet derogatory to the neutral 
rights of the United States, the embargo, contin- 
uing as to her, will take the place of your orders, 
and lead, with an efficacy not merely equal to 
theirs, but probably much greater, to all the con- 
sequences that ought to result from them. i 

On the other hand, if France should concur in 
respecting those rights, and commerce should 
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thus regain its fair immunities, and the law of 
nations its just dominion, all the alleged purposes 
of the British orders will have been at once 
fufilled. 

If I forbear to pursue these ideas through all 
the illustrations of which they are susceptible, it 
is because the personal conferences to which I 
have before alluded, as well as the obvious nature 
of the ideas themselves, render it unnecessary. 

I cannot conclude this note without expressing 
my sincere wish that what I have now suggested, 
in conformity with the liberal sentiments and en- 
lightened views of the President, may contribute, 
not only to remove the more immediate obstacles 
to the ordinary intercourse of trade between your 
country and mine, in a manner consistent with 
the honor of both, but to prepare the way for a 
satisfactory adjustment of every question impor- 
tant to their future friendship. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

WILLIAM PINKNEY. 

Right Hon. GEorcE CANNING, c. 


Extract—Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Madison. 


Lonvon, September 21, 1808. 

Dear Str: The Hope arrived at Cowes, from 
France, on the 13th instant. 

Not having heard from Mr. Canning, although 
he returned to London on the 16th, I called again 
yesterday at Downing street, and was assured 
that the answer to my note would be sent to- 
night, or early to-morrow morning. Mr. Atwater 
will of course be able to leave town on Friday, 
and embark on Saturday, with a copy of it. 

I have been told, since the arrive of the last 
British packet, (but do not believe it,) that there 
is more probability than I had anticipated that 
the late events in Spain and Portugal (which 
ought not to be considered as deciding anything) 
will have an effect on public opinion in America 
against the continuance of the embargo, and fa- 
vorable to all the purposes of Great Britain. If 
this were true, I should think that it was deeply 
to be lamented. I may misunderstand the sub- 
ject, but I cannot persuade myself that anything 
that has happened on this side the Atlantic ought 
to induce us to retreat in any degree from our 
present system. 

If we should resolve to trade with Spain and 
Portugal (Great Britain and France persisting in 
their orders and decrees) in any way to which 
Great Britain would not object, we must suspend 
the embargo as to those countries only, or as to 
those countries and Great Britain, or we must 
repeal it altogether. f 

The temptation to the first of these courses is, 
even ina commercial sense, inconsiderable; the 
objections to it endless. The object to be gained 
(if no more was gained than ought to be gained) 
would be trifling. There could, indeed, be no 
gain. An inadequate market, redundantly sup- 
plied, would be more injurious than no market at 
all. It would be a lure to destruction, and noth- 
ing more. 

A suspension of the embargo so limited in its 


nature as this would be, (supposing it to be in 
fact what it would be in form,) would have a 
most unequal and invidious operation in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the Union, of which the various 
commodities would not, in the ports of Portugal 
and Spain, be in equal demand. A war with 
France would be inevitable, and such a war, so 
produced, from which we could not hope to de- 
rive either honor or advantage, would place us at 
the mercy of Great Britain, and, on that account, 
would in the end do more to cripple and humble 
us than 'any disaster that could otherwise be- 
fall us. 

The actual state of Spain and Portugal, is, 
moreover, not to be relied upon. My first opin- 
ion on that subject remains; but even the-most 
sanguine will admit that there is great room for 
doubt. The Emperor of France is evidently 
collecting a mighty force for the reduction of 
Spain, and Portugal must share its fate. And 
even if that force should be destined (as some 
suppose) first to contend with Austria, the speedy 
subjugation of Spain is not the less certain. If 
France should succeed, Spain and Portugal would 
again fall under the British orders of November, 
as well as under the operation of the French de- 
crees. Our cargoes would scarcely have forced 
their way to the ocean in search of this boasted 
market before they would be once more in a state 
of prohibition; and we should, in the mean time, 
have incurred the scandal of suffering an improv- 
ident thirst of gain to seduce us from our princi- 
ples into a dilemma presenting no alternative but 
loss, in all the senses of that word. 

But it is not even certain what Great Britain 
would herself finally say to such a partial suspen- 
sion of the embargo. She would doubtless, at 
first, approve of it; but her ultimate course, (es- 
pecially if war between France and the United 
States were not the immediate consequence, or if 
the measure were eventually less beneficial to 
herself than might be supposed at the outset,) 
ought not to be trusted. That she would approve 
at first is hardly to be questioned; and the consid- 
erations upon which she would do so are precisely 
those which should dissuade us from it. Some 
of these are—the aid it would afford to her allies, 
as well as to her own troops co-operating with 
them, and its consequent tendency to destroy 
everything like system in our conduct; its ten- 
dency to embroil us with France; its tendency to 
induce us, by overstocking a limited market, to 
make our commodities of no value, to dissipate 
our capital, to ruin our merchants without bene- 
fiting our agriculture, to destroy our infant man- 
ufactures without benefiting our commerce; its 
tendency to habituate us to a trammeled trade, 
and to fit us for acquiescence in a maritime des- 
potism. But there are other reasons. Our trade 
with Spain-and Portugal, while it lasted, would 
be a circuitous trade with Great Britain and her 
colonies, for their benefit; our productions would 
be carried in the first instance to Spain and Por- 
tugal, would be bought there for British account, 
and would find their way to the West Indies, or 
centre here, as British convenience might require; 
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and thus, in effect, the embargo would be removed 


‘as to Britain, while it continued as to France, 


and we professed to continue it as to both. And 
if any profits should arise from this sordid traffic, 
they would become a fund to enable us to import 
into the United. States, directly or indirectly, the 
manufactures of Great Britain, and thus relieve 
her in another way, while her orders would pre- 
vent us from receiving the commodities of her 
enemy. It would be far better openly to take off 
the embargo as to Great Britain, than, while af- 
fecting to continue it as to that Power, to do what 
must rescue her completely (and that, too, with- 
out advantage to ourselves) from the pressure of 
it, at the same time that it would promote her 
views against France in Portugal and Spain. 

As to withdrawing the embargo from Great 
Britain as well as Spain and Portugal, while the 
British orders are unrepealed, the objections to 
that course are just as strong now as they were 
four monthsago. The change in Spain and Por- 
tugal (if it were even likely to last) cannot touch 
the principle of the embargo as regards Great 
Britain, who reasserts her orders of November in 
the very explanations of the 4th of July, under 
which we must trade with those countries if we 
trade with them atall. If weinclude Great Brit- 
ain in the suspension, and exclude France, we do 


‘now what we have declined to do before, for the 


sake of delusive commerce, which may perish 
before it can be enjoyed, and cannot, in any event, 
be enjoyed with credit, with advantage, or even 
with safety. We take part at once with Great 
Britain against France, at a time the least suited 
that could be imagined to such a determination ; 
at a time when it might be said that we were em- 
boldened by French reverses to do what before 
we could not resolve upon, or were tempted by 
the prospect of a scanty profit, exaggerated by 
our cupidity and impatience, to forget what was 
due to consistency, to character, to permanent 
prosperity. We sanction, too, the maritime pre- 
tensions which insult and injure us. We throw 
ourselves, bound hand and foot, upon the gene- 
rosity of a Government that has hitherto refused 
us justice, and all this when the affair of the 
Chesapeake and a host of other wrongs are unre- 
dressed, and when Great Britain has just rejected 
an overture which she must have accepted with 
eagerness if her views were not such as it became 
us to suspect and guard against. 

To repeal the embargo altogether would be 
preferable to either of the other courses, but would, 
notwithstanding, be so fatal to us, in all respects, 


. that we should long feel the wound it would in- 


flict, unless, indeed, some other expedient, as 
strong at least, and as efficacious in all its bearings, 


‘can (as I fear it cannot) be substituted in its place. . 


War would seem to be the unavoidable result 
of such a step. If our commerce should not 
flourish in consequence of this measure, nething 
would be gained by it but dishonor; and how it 
could be carried on to any valuable purpose it 
would be difficult to show. If our commerce 
should flourish in spite of French and British 
edicts and the miserable state of the world, in 


spite of war with France, if that should happen 
it would, I doubt not, be assailed in some other 
form. The spirit of monopoly has seized the peo- 
ple and Government of this country. We shall 
not, under any circumstances, be tolerated as rivals 
in navigation and trade. It is in vain to hope 
that Great Britain will voluntarily foster the 
naval means of the United States. Even as al- 
lies we should be subjects of jealousy. It would 
be endless to enumerate in detail the evils which 
would cling to us in this new career of vassalage 
and meanness, and tedious to pursue our back- 
ward course to the extinction of that very trade . 
to which we had sacrificed everything else. 

On the other hand, if we persevere, we must 
gain our purpose at last. By complying with the 
little policy of the moment, we shall be lost. By 
a great and systematic adherence to principle, we 
shall find the end of our difficulties. 

The embargo, and the loss of our trade, are 
deeply felt here, and will be felt with more sever- 
ity every day. The wheat harvest is likely to be 
alarmingly short, and the state of the Continent 
will augment the evil. The discontents among 
their manufacturers are only quieted for the mo- 
ment by temporary causes. Cotton is rising.and 
will soon be scarce. Unfavorable events on the 
Continent will subdue the temper, unfriendly to 
wisdom and justice, which now prevails here. 
But, above all, the world will, I trust, be con- 
vinced that our firmness is not to be shaken. Our 
measures have not been without effect. They 
have not been decisive, because we have not been 
thought capable of persevering in self-denial, if 
that can be called self-denial which isno more than 
prudent abstinence trom destruction and dishonor. 

J ought to mention that I have been told by a 
most respectable American merchant here, that 
large quantities of such woollen cloths as are pro- 
hibited by our non-importation act have been 
and continue to be sent to Canada, with the view 
of being smuggled into the United States. 

I need not tell you that I am not induced to 
trouble you with my hasty reflections because I 
think you stand in need of them. I give them 
merely because I believe that you are entitled to 
know the impressions which a public servant on 
this side of the water receives from a view of our 
situation, 

P. S. September 24.—Mr. Canning’s answer, 
received last night, confirms all my late anticipa- 
tions. Itis a little extraordinary that, if a writ- 
ten proposal was required from me with the idle 
motive mentioned in the accompanying paper, no 
such motive was suggested at the time, and even 
that other motives were suggested. The fact 
probably is, that they wished to evade the over- 
ture, and hoped that it would not be formally 
made. Being made, it was difficult to dispose of 
it, and hence the delay. 


Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Madison. 
Lonpon, September 24, 1808. 


Sir: I am now enabled to transmit to you a 
copy of Mr. Canniog’s answer, received only last 
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night, to my note of the 23d of August. This 
answer was accompanied by a letter, of which 
also a copy is enclosed, recapitulating what Mr. 
Canning supposes to be “the substance of what 
has passed between us at our several interviews, 
previous to the presentation of my official letter.” 

To the accompanying paper I think it indis- 
pensable that I should reply without delay, sup- 
porting with politeness, but with firmness, the 
statements which I have already had the honor 
to make to you of the conversations in question, 
and correcting some errors upon points which 
Mr. Canning has thought fit to introduce into his 
letter, but which I had not supposed it necessary 
to mention in detail in my despatches. 

I shall not detain Mr. Atwater with a view to 
this reply, but will take care to forward a copy of 
it by an early conveyance. My official note, and 
the answer to it, being perfectly explicit, Mr. 
Canning’s misapprehensions (for such they are) 
of previous verbal communications can scarcely 
be very important in a public view; but it is, nev- 
ertheless, of some consequence, that, whatever 
may be the object of his statement, I should not 
make myself a party to its inaccuracies by even 
a tacit admission of them. 

I do not perceive that a formal reply to the 
more official paper can now be of any advantage, 
but I shall probably take occasion to combine 
with my reply to the one paper some observations 
upon the other. 

I regret extremely that the views which I have 
been instructed to lay before this Government 
have not been met by it as I had at first been led 
to expect. The overture cannot fail, however, to 
place in a strong light the just and liberal senti- 
ments by which our Government is animated, 
and, in other respects, to be useful and honorable 
to our country. > 

I have the konor to be, &e., : 

WILLIAM PINKNEY. 


— 


[Enclosed in Mr. Pinkney’s letter of September. 24.] 


Mr. Canning to Mr. Pinkney. 
Foreten Orrice, Sept. 23, 1808. 


Sir: In laying before the King your letter of 
the 23d of August, and in communicating to you 
the enclosed answer which I have received His 
Majesty’s commands to return to it, I confess that 
I feel some little embarrassment from the repeated 
references which your letter contains to what has 
passed between usin conversation—an embarrass- 
ment arising, in no degree, as you are perfectly 
aware, from any feeling of distrust in you, person- 
ally, but from a recollection of the misrepresenta- 
tion, which took place in America, of former con- 
ferences between us. You gave me, on that : t 
occasion, the most satisfactory proof that such | that offer, provided that I would give you before- 
misrepresentation did not originate with you, by hand an unofficial assurance that, coupled with 
communicating to me that part of your despatch | that offer so made, the demand of the repeal of 
in which the conferences particularly referred to the Orders in Council of January and November, 
were related, and related correctly; but this very | 1807, would be favorably received. I, of course, 
circumstance, while it establishes your personal | declined to give any such previous assurance 3 
claim to entire confidence, proves, at the same but as you appeared to attach great importance 
time, that a faithful report of a conference on! to this suggestion, and as I was led to think that 


your part is not a security against its misrepre~ 
sentation. It was for that reason principally, 
that, after hearing with the most respectful atten- 
tion all that yoa had to-state to me verbally on 
the subject of the present overture, I felt myself 
under the necessity of requiring, as “ indispensa- 
ble,” a written communication upon the subject. 
It is for that reason, also, that as, in your written 
communication, you refer me to our late conver- 
sations for the “bearings and details” of your pro- 
posal, I feel it necessary to recapitulate, as shorily 
as I can, what I conceive to have passed in those 
conversations beyond what I find recorded in 
your letter. ; 

The principal points in which the suggestions 
brought forward by you in personal conference 
appear to me to have differed, in some degree, 
from the proposal now stated by you in writing, 
are two: the first, that, in conversation, the pro- 
posal itself was not distinctly stated as an over- 
ture authorized by your Government; the second, 
that the beneficial consequences likely to result 
to this country from the acceptance of that pro- 
posal, were “ pursued” through more ample “ illus- 
trations.” D 

In the first of our conferences, I understood you 
to say little more, on the authority of your Gov- 
ernment, than that you were instructed to remon- 
strate against the Orders in Council of the 7th of 
January, and of the 11th of November, 1807, but 
to add, as from yourself, an expression of your 
own conviction that, if those orders were repealed, 
the President of the United States would sus- 
pend the embargo with respect to Great Britain. 
Upon the consequences of sucha suspension of the 
embargo, while it would still continue to be in 
force against France, you expatiated largely ; still 
speaking, however, as I understood, your own in- 
dividual sentiments. It was suggested by you 
that America, in that case, would probably arm 
her merchant ships against the aggressions of 
France, an expedient to which, you observed, it 
would be perfectly idle to resort against Great 
Britain. The collision of armed vessels would 
probably produce war, and the United States 
would thus be brought into the very situation in 
which we must wish to place them, that of hos- 
tility to France, and virtual, if not formal alli- 
ance with Great Britain. 

In our second conference you repeated and en- 
forced these arguments, calculated to induce the 
British Government to consent to the repeal of 
the Orders in Council; and, in this conference, 
though not stating yourself to be authorized by 
your Government formally to offer the suspension 
of the embargo as an immediate consequence of 
that repeal, yet you did profess (as I understood 
you) a readiness to take upon yourself to make 
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a compliance with it might relieve you from a 
difficulty in executing the instructions of your 
Government, I consented to take a few days to 
consider of it, and to reserve my definitive answer 
until I should see you again. 

I never doubted, in my own mind, as to the inex- 
pediency and impropriety of encouraging you to 
take an unauthorized step, by an unofficial promise 
that it should be well received. But, in a matter 
of such delicacy, I was desirous of either confirm- 
ing or correcting my own opinion by the opinions 
of others. The result was, that, in a third in- 
terview, which took placeshortly after the second, 
I had the honor to inform you, that, after the 
most mature deliberation, I found it impossible 
to yield to your suggestion ; and thatit therefore 
remained for you to frame your proposition ac- 
cording to the instructions of your Government, 
or to your own unbiassed discretion. 

My own share in these several conferences, be- 
yond what is implied in the above statement, was 
very small. Ihave, as you know, always rather 
wished to refer the argumentative discussion of 
the subject of the Orders in Council to the official 
- correspondence I have more than once been taught 
to expect you to open upon it, than to engage 
with you in a verbal controversy, which, if con- 
fined to ourselves, would be useless ; if afterwards 
to be reduced into writing for the purpose of being 
communicated to our respective Governments, 
superfluous. 

But to the representations which you have 
repeatedly made against the Orders in Council of 
January and November, as “ violating the rights 
of the United States, and affecting most destruc- 
tively their best interests, upon grounds wholly 
inadmissible, both in principle and in fact,” I have 
uniformly maintained the “unquestionable right” 
of His Majesty to “ resort to the fullest measures 
of retaliation, in consequence of the unparalleled 
aggression of the enemy, and to retort upon that 
enemy the evils of his own injustice ;” and have 
uniformly contended that, “if third parties suffer 
from those measures, the demand of reparation 
must be made to that Power which first violates 
the established usages of war and the rights of 
neutral States.” 

There was, indeed, one point, upon which I was 
particularly anxious to receive precise information, 
and upon which, from your candor and frankness, 
I was fortunate enough to obtain it. The con- 
necting together, in your proposed overture, the 
suspension of the embargo and the repeal of the 
Orders in Council, (as well those of November as 
the preceding one of the 7th of January,) might 
appear to imply that the embargo had been the 
immediate consequence of these orders; and I 
was therefore desirous to ascertain whether, in 
fact, the Orders in Council of November had been 
known to the Government of the United States, 
previously to the Message of the President pro- 
posing the embargo, so as to be a moving consid- 
eration to that Message. I had the satisfaction 
to learn from you, sir, that such was not the fact; 
that rumors, indeed might have reached America 
of some measure of further retaliation being in 


the contemplation of the British Government; 
that perhaps, (as I understood you,) some more 
severe and sweeping measure might have been 
expected, but that of the Orders in Council of the 
11th of November as having been actually issued, 
there was no certain knowledge in America, or 
at least none in the possession of the American 
Government, at the time of proposing the em- 
bargo. . f l 

Such, sir, is, according to the best of my recol- 
lection, correctly the substance of what has passed 
between us at our several interviews, previous to 
the presentation of your official letter; and such 
I have represented to have been the substance of 
what passed on these several occasions, in the 
report of our conferences which it has been my 
duty to make to the King. 

If, in this recapitulation, there is anything mis- 
taken, or anything omitted, you will do me the 
justice to believe the error unintentional, and you 
may rely on wy readiness to set it right. 

I have the honor to be, 

GEORGE CANNING. 


Mr. Canning to Mr. Pinkney. 


Foreian Orrice, Sept. 23, 1808. 


The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, had the honor 
to receive the official letter addressed to him by 
Mr. Pinkney, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States, respecting the Orders in Council 
issued by His Majesty on the 7th January and 
llth November, 1807. ' 

He has laid that letter before the King; and he 
is commanded to assure Mr. Pinkney that the 
answer to the proposal, which Mr. Pinkney was 
instructed to bring forward, has been deferred 
only in the hope tbat the renewed application, 
which was understood to have been recently made 
by the Government of the United States to that 
of France, might, in the new state of things 
which has arisen in Europe, have met with such 
a reception ia France as would have rendered 
the compliance of His Majesty with that propo- 
sal consistent, as much «with His Majesty’s own 
dignity, and with the interests of his people, as it 
would have been with His Majesty’s disposition 
towards the United States. 

Unhappily, there is now no longer any reason 
to believe that such a hope is likely to be realized, 
and the undersigned is, therefore, commanded to 
communicate to Mr. Pinkney the decision which, 
under the circumstances as they stand, His Ma- 
jesty feels himself compelled, however unwil- 
lingly, to adopt. 

The mitigated measure of retaliation, announced 
by His Majesty in the Order in Council of the 
7th January, and the further extension of that 
measure (an extension in operation, but not in 
principle) by the Orders in Council of November, 
were founded (as has been already repeatedly 
avowed by His Majesty) on the “ unquestionable 
right of His Majesty to retort upon the enemy 
the evils of his own injustice ;” and upon the con- 
sideration, that * if third parties incidentally suf- 
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fered by these retaliatory measures, they were to 

seek their redress from the Power by whose origi- 

nal aggression that retaliation was occasioned.” 
His Majesty sees nothing in the embargo laid 


on by the President of the United States of 


America, which varies this original and simple 
state of the question. i 

If considered asa measure of impartial hostility 
against both belligerents, the embargo appears to 
His Majesty to have been manifestly unjust, as, 
according to every principle of justice, that re- 


dress ought to have been first sought from the 


party originating the wrong. And His Majesty 
cannot consent to buy off that hostility, which 
America ought not to have extended to him, at 
the expense of a concession made, not to America, 
but to France. 

If. as it has more generally been represented by 
the Government of the United States, the embargo 
is only to be considered asan innocent municipal 


regulation, which affects none but the United | 


States themselves, and with which no foreign 
State has any concern; viewed in this light, His 
Majesty does not conceive that he has the right, 
or the pretension, to make any complaint of it, 
and he has made none. But, in this light, there 
appears not only no reciprocity, but no assign- 
able relation, between the repeal, by the United 
States, of a measure of voluntary self restriction, 


and surrender, by His Majesty, of his right of 


retaliation against his enemies. 
The Government of the United States is not 


now to be informed that the Berlin decree of 


November 21st, 1806, was the practical com- 
mencement of an attempt, not merely to check 


or impair the prosperity of Great Britain, but ut- 


terly to annihilate her political existence, through 
the ruin of her commercial prosperity; that, in 
this attempt, almost all the Powers of the Euro- 
pean continent have been compelled, more or less, 
to co-operate; and that the American embargo, 
though most assuredly not intended to that end, 
(for America cap have no real interest in the sub- 
version of the British power, and her rulers are 
too enlightened to act from any impulse, against 
the real interests of their country,) but, by some 
unfortunate concurrence of circumstances, with- 
out any hostile intention, the American embargo 
did come in aid of the “blockade of the European 
continent,” precisely at the very moment when, 
if that blockade could have succeeded at all, this 
interposition of the American Government would 
most effectually have contributed to its success. 

To this universal combination His Majesty has 
opposed a temperate but a determined retaliation 
upon the enemy ; trusting that a firm resistance 
would defeat this project, but knowing that the 
smallest concessien would infallibly encourage a 
perseverance in it. 

The struggle has been viewed by other Powers, 
not without an apprehension that it might be fa- 
tal tothis country. The British Government has 
not disguised from itself that the trial of such an 
experiment might be arduous aad long, though it 
has never doubted of the final issue. But if that 
issue, such as the British Government confideatly 


anticipated, has providentially arrived much soon- 
er than could even have been hoped; if “the block- 
ade of the Continent,” as it has been triumphantly 
styled by the enemy, is raised even before it had 
been well established; and if that system, of 
which extent and continuity were the vital prin- 
ciples, is broken up into fragments utterly harm- 
less and contemptible; it is nevertheless impor- 
tant, in the highest degree, to the reputation of 
this country, (a reputation which constitutes 
great part of her power,) that this disappointment 
of the hopes of her enemies should not have been 
purchased by any concession; that not a doubt 
should remain to distant times of her determina- 
tion and of her ability to have continued her re- 
sistance; and that no step, which could even mis- 
takenly be construed into concession, should be 
taken on her part, while the smallest link of the 
confederacy remains undissolved, or while it can 
be a question whether the plan devised for her 
destruction has, or has not, either completely 
failed, or been unequivocally abandoned. 

These considerations compel His Majesty to 
adhere to the principles on which the Orders in 
Council of the 7th of January, and the 11th of 
November, are founded, so long as France ad- 
heres to that system, by which His Majesty’s re- 
taliatory measures were occasioned and justified. 

It is not improbable, indeed, that some altera- 
tions may be made in the Orders in Council, as 
they are at present framed ; alterations calculated 
not to abate their spirit or impair their principle, 
but to adapt them more exactly to the different 
state of things which has fortunately grown up 
in Europe, and to combine ail practicable relief 
to neutrals, with a more severe pressure upon the 
enemy. ` 

But of alterations to be made with this view 
only, it would be uncandid to take any advantage 
in the present discussion; however, it might be 
hoped that in their practical effect they might 
prove beneficial to America, provided the opera- 
tion of the embargo were not to prevent her from 
reaping that benefit. 

It remains for the undersigned to take notice 
of the last paragraph of Mr. Pinkney’s letter. 
There cannot exist, on the part of Mr. Pinkney, 
a stronger wish than there does on that of the 
undersigned and of the British Government, for 
the adjustment of all the differences subsisting 
between the two countries. 

His Majesty has no other disposition than to 
cultivate the most friendly intercourse with the 
United States. 

The undersigned is persuaded that Mr. Pinkney 
would be one of the last to imagine, what is often 
idly asserted, that the depression of any other 
country is necessary or serviceable to the pros- 
perity of this. The prosperity of America is es- 
sentially the prosperity of Great Britain; and the 
strength and power of Great Britain are not for 
herself only, but for the world. When those ad- 
jastments shall take place, to which, though un- 
fortunately not practicable at this moment, nor 
under the conditions prescribed by Mr. Pinkney, 
the undersigned nevertheless confidently looks 
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forward, it will perhaps be no insecure pledge fur 
the continuance of the’good understanding he- 
tween the two countries, that they will have 
learned duly to appreciate each other’s friendship ; 
and that it will not hereafter be imputed to Great 
Britain, either on the one hand that she envies 
American industry as prejudicial to British com- 
merce, or on the other hand that she is compelled 
to court an intercourse with America as abso- 
lutely necessary to her own existence. 

His Majesty would not hesitate to contribute, 
in any manner in his power, to restore to the com- 
merce of the United States its wonted activity; 
and if it were possible to make any sacrifice for 
the repeal of the embargo, without appearing to 
deprecate it asa measure of hostility, he would 
gladly have facilitated its removal, as a measure 
of inconvenient restriction upon the American 

eople. 

‘The undersigned is commanded, in conclusion, 
to observe, that nothing is said in Mr. Pinkney’s 
letter of any intention to repeal the proclamation 
by which the ships of war of Great Britain are 
interdicted trom all those rights of hospitality in 
the ports of the United States which are freely 
allowed to the ships of His Majesty’s enemies. 

The continuance of an interdiction, which, 
under sach circumstances, amounts so nearly to 
direct hostility, after the willingness professed 
and the attempt made by His Majesty to remove 
the cause on which that measure had been origi- 
nally founded, would afford but an inauspicious 
omen for the commencement of a system of mu- 
tual conciliation; and the omission of any notice 
of that measure, in the proposal which Mr. Pinkney 
has been instructed to bring forward, would have 
been of itself a material detect in the overture of 
the President. 

But the undersigned is commanded no further 
to dwell upon this subject than for the purpose of 
assuring Mr. Pinkney that on this, and every 
other point in discussion between the two Gov- 
etnments, His Majesty earnestly desires the resto- 
ration of a perfect good understanding, and that 
His Majesty would decline no measure for the at- 
tainment of that object which should becompatible 
with his own honor and just rights and with the in- 
terests of his people. i 

The undersigned requests Mr. Pinkney will ac- 
cept the assurances of his high consideration. 


GEORGE CANNING. 


Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Canning. 


Great CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
September 24, 1808. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your answer to my official note of the 23d 
of last month, relative to the British Orders in 
Council of January and November, 1807, together 
with a statement of “the substance of what has 
passed between us at our several interviews, pre- 
vious to the presentation of that note.” 

I shall lose no‘time in transmitting to my Goy- 


ernment copies of both these papers, upon the last | 


of which I will take the liberty in the course of a 
few days to trouble you with some observations. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
WILLIAM PINKNEY. 


Right Hon. Grorce CANNING. 


Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Madison. 


Lonpon, October 11, 1808. 
Sır: Ihave the honor to transmit, enclosed, a 
copy of my reply to Mr. Canning’s letter to me 
of the 23d of last month, accompanying his offi- 
cial answer of the same date to my note of the 23d 
of August. I have the honor to be, &e. 
WILLIAM PINKNEY. 
_ Hon. James MADISON. 


[Alluded to in the above letter of Mr. Pinkney.] 
Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Canning. 


Great CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
October 10, 1808. 

Sir: If my reply to the letter which you did 
me the honor to address to me on the 23d of last 
month should be of greater length than the occa- 
sion may be thought to require, you will I am sure 
impute it to its real eause—an earnest desire on 
my part, arising from a feeling of sincere respect 
for you, that the statement which I am to give of 
facts deemed by you to be important, should be 
full as well as accurate. 

I will not fatigue you, sir, with assurances that 
no person could be less disposed than I am to find 
fault with the object of your letter, which appears 
to be to guard against all misrepresentation of 
“what has passed in our late interviews beyond 
what you find recorded in my note.” You have 
told me that I have personally no concern in that 
object,and I did not require to be told that my Gov- 
ernment has as little. I understand, indeed, that 
the circumstance which has suggested a peculiar 
‘motive for this proceeding was one of those news- 
paper misrepresentations which every day produces 
where the press is free—which find no credit, and 
beget no consequence—and for which itis greatly 
to be feared your expedient will provide no rem- 
edy. Of my conduct, when that circumstance 
occurred, in giving you unsolicited proofs that I 
had transmitted to Mr. Secretary Madison a faith- 
ful report of our conferences, mistaken by public 
rumor or private conjecture, it is not necessary 
for me to speak ; for you have yourself done justice 
to it. 

The motive to which I am indebted for the 
honor of your letter appears to have been instru- 
mental in producing another effect, equally unex- 
ceptionable. But you will allow me to say, that, 
until the receipt of that letter, I had not been 
apprized, by the slightest intimation, that it was 
in any degree owing to such a cause that you 
declined, on the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
meut, after two conferences, in which I had been 
suffered if not encouraged to unfold myself, indì- 
vidually as well as officially, at great length and 
with perfect frankness to give an answer to my 
verbal overture. 

At our first interview, (on the 29th of June,)} 
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verbal communication was not discountenanced, 
but commended: for, after I had made myself un- 
derstood as to the purpose for which the interview 
had been requested, you asked me if I thought of 
taking a more formal course, but immediately 
added that you presumed I did not, for that the 
course I had adopted was well suited to the ocea- 
sion. My reply was, in substance, that the freedom 
of conversation was better adapted to our subject, 
and more likely to conduct us to an advantageous 
conclusion than the constraint and formality of 
written intercourse, and that I had not intended 
to present a note. At the second interview, (on 
the 22d of July,) it did not occur to me that I had 
any reason to conclude, and certainly I did not 
conclude, that verbal communication had not con- 
tinued to be acceptable as a preparatory course; 
and it was not until the third interview (on the 
29th of July) that it was rejected as inadmissible. 
But even then I was not told, and had not the 
smallest suspicion, that this rejection was to be 
ascribed, either wholly or partially, to the mo- 
tive which your letter has since announced to 
me. That this motive had, nevertheless, all the 
influence now imputed to it Iam entirely con- 
fident, and I take notice of it only because, as I 
have not mentioned it to my Government in my 
official account of our conferences, I can no other- 
wise justify the omission, either to it or to you, 
than by showing that I had, in truth, no knowl- 
edge of the fact when that account was trans- 
mitted. 

I may take occasion to set forth, in the present 
letter, the import of all that can be material of 
our several conversations, according to my recol- 
lection of them; but there are some points to 
which I ought to pay a more particular attention, 
because: you have thought them entitled to it; 
although I should myself, perhaps, have been in- 
clined to think that they had lost much of their 
importance by the presentation of my note and 
the receipt of your written answer; both of 
which are perfectly intelligible, upon these points 
at least, without the aid of the conferences that 
preceded them. 

You observe, that “the principal points in 
which the suggestions brought forward by me, 
in personal conference, appear to you to have 
differed in some degree from the proposal stated 
by me in writing, are two: the first, that in con- 
versation the proposal itself was not distinctly 
stated as an overture authorized by my Govern- 
ment ; the second, that the beneficial consequences, 
likely to result to this country from the acceptance 
of that proposal, were “pursued” through more 
ample “ illustrations.” 

With regard to the first of these supposed dif- 
ferences, I feel persuaded, sir, that upon further 
recollection, it will occur to you, that, at our first 
conference, I told youexplicitly that the substance 
of what I then suggested, (that is to say, that 
your orders being repealed as to us, we would 
suspend the embargo as to Great Britain,) was 
from my Government; but that the manner of 
conducting and illustrating the subject, upon 
which I had no precise orders, was my Own. 

10th Con. 2d Szss.—52 


even repeated to you the words of my instructions 
as they were upon my memory; and I did not un- 
derstand, either then or afterwards, that there was 
any doubt as to their existence or their sufficiency,’ 
or any desire to have amore exact and formal 
communication of them while the result of our 
discussions was distant and uncertain. I said,’ 
undoubtedly, that I had been directed to require 
the revocation of the British Orders in Council; 
but I said also that, although the Government of 
the United States still supposed itself to be au- 
thorized to expect their repeal upon the ground 
of right as it existed from the first, (a subject, 
however, which I informed you I did not wish at 
that time to agitate,) I was, notwithstanding, em- 
powered to give you the above-mentioned. assur- 
ances, which would, as I presumed, hold out in- 
ducements to Great Britain, as well on the score 
of policy as on that. of justice, to fulfil that ex- 
pectation. I should scarcely have undertaken to 
offer such assurances as from myself, or upon my 
own “conviction” that the President would act 
in conformity with them. - And I should still less 
(if that were possible) have ventured to ask of 
you that you would make them, in that form, the 
subject of repeated conferences, and even of refer- 
ence to others, as placing the question of a recall 
or continuance of the Orders in Council upon 
new grounds of prudence and equity. 

If it is merely intended (as I doubt not it is) to 
say that I did not make, or declare my intention 
to make, my overture in writing, before I had en- 
deavored to prepare for it by personal explanations 
such a reception as I felt it deserved, and before: 
I could ascertain what shape would it be most. 
proper to give to it, or how it would be met by 
this Government, nothing can be more correct. 

It was my sincere wish that my proposal, which 
I believed to be advantageous to Great Britain, 
as well as honorable to the United States, should 
be accepted; and accordingly I preferred a mode 
of proceeding, which, while it was calculated to 


avoid unprofitable discussions upon topics of some 


delicacy and great difficulty, would furnish .oppor- 
tunities for frank and friendly communication: 
upon all the bearings of my proposal, and lead to 
the result at which I aimed, if that result should’ 
be practicable in such way as upon mature reflec- 
tion, and after a liberal interchange of sentiments, 
should be found to be most for the honor of our: 
respective Governments. These views were laid 
before you without reserve, and seemed to be ap- 
proved ; and I confess to you, sir, that when I was 
afterwards informed that, if I would obtain an 
answer to my overture, I must make it in writing, 
and that I must not look for any previous intima- 
tion of the nature of that answer, I did not allow 
myself any longer to anticipate with much confi- 
dence such an issue as I desired. 

The second difference which your letter sup- 
poses to exist between my note and verbal sug-' 
gestions cannot, I think, in any view, be very 
material. Iwill say something upon it, however. 

My note declares, that, if I forbear to pursue 
certain ideas through all the illustrations of which 
they are susceptible, it is because our personal 
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conferences, as well as the obvious nature of the 
ideas themselves, render it unnecessary. This 
implies, undoubtedly, that more had been said in 
our conferences, explanatory of these ideas, than 
is to be found in the note itself; and that impli- 
cation can scarcely be otherwise than true, if I 
“ expatiated largely,” as you very justly say I did, 
“upon the consequences of a suspension of the 
embargo as'to Great Britain, while it still contin- 
ued to be enforced against France.” 

The: general idea to which the note refers, is, 
that justice and interest conspired to recommend 
that you should take advantage of my proposal. 
The particular positions are, that, if your orders 
and our embargo should be rescinded in the man- 
ner suggested, our commercial intercourse would 
be immediately revived; that, if France followed 
your example, and retracted her decrees, the 
avowed purpose of your orders would be accom- 
plished ; that, if France refused to retract, the 
American embargo, continuing as. to her, would 
occupy the place of your orders, and perform their 
office even better than they could perform it them- 
selves, without any of the disadvantages insepa- 
rable from such a system. 

_ Itis certain that in our conversations I endeav- 
ored to prove that these general and particular 


notions were founded in truth, by a variety of 


arguments thrown out in a very desultory way 

with more zeal than precision, and with that en- 

tire freedom which unlimited confidence in your 

candor, and a firm opinion that the views of my 

Government would derive new titles to respect 

Hee a full examination, were calculated to pro- 
uce. 

I should not deal ingenuously with you, sir, if 
I were to pretend that I think myself able to 
recapitulate these disjointed arguments as they 
were actually delivered; and I am quite sure that 
Ishall consult your gratification, as well as my 
own. credit, by declining such an. undertaking. 
But I think I can state, in a condensed form, what 
J intended you should understand; and I presume 
that what I did say was not very wide of my real 
impressions. i 

Upon the footing on which my overture would 
place the justice of the British orders, I did not go 
into much detail at any one of the three inter- 
views mentioned in your letter. But, combining 
my unconnected and occasional observations on 
that point, as they were made at different times, 
and more especially as they were afterwards given 
and enlarged upon when I had the honor to see 
you on the 26th of August, (of which, however, 
itis proper to say I have only a very scanty mem- 
orandum,) their import will not perhaps be found 
to be much, if at ali, mistaken in such parts of the 
following statement as relate to that branch of the 
subject. 

I meant to suggest, then, that upon your own 
principles it would be extremely difficult to de- 
cline my proposal; that your orders inculeate, as 
the duty of neutral nations, resistance to the mari- 
time decrees of France, as overturning the pub- 
lic law of the world, and professedly rely upon 
that duty, and an imputed abandonment of it, for 


their inducement and their justification ; that, of 
these orders, that of the 7th of January, 1807, (of 
which the subsequent orders of November are 


said, in your official reply to my note of the 23d 


of August, to be only an extension, “an extension 


in operation, not in principle,”) was promulgated 
and carried into effect a few weeks only after the 


Berlin deeree had made its appearance, when the 
American Government could not possibly know 
that such a decree existed, when there had been 
no attempt to enforce it, and when it had become 
probable that it would not be enforced at all to 
the prejudice of neutral rights; that the other 
orders were issued before the American Govern- 
ment, with reference to any practical violation 
of its rights, by an attempt to execute the Berlin 
decree in a sense different from the stipulations 
of the treaty subsisting between the United States 
and France, and from the explanations given to 
General Armstrong by the French Minister of 
Marine, and afterwards impliedly confirmed by 
General Champagny,as well as by a correspondent 
practice, had any sufficient opportunity of oppos- 
ing that decree, otherwise than it did oppose it; 
that your orders, thus proceeding upon an as- 
sumed acquiescence not existing in fact, retaliated 
a thousand-fold, through the rights of the United 
States, wrongs rather threatened than felt, which 
you were not authorized to presume the United 
States would not themselves repel, as their honor 
and their interests required; that orders, so is- 
sued, were, to say thé least of them, an unseason- 
able interposition between the injuring and the 
injured party, in a way the most fatal to the lat- 
ter; that, by taking justice into your own hands, 
before you were entitled to do so, at the expense 
of everything like neutral rights, and even at 
the expense of other rights, justly the objects of 
yet greater sensibility, and by inflicting upon 
neutral nations, or rather upon the United States, 
the only neutral nation, injuries infinitely more 
severe and extensive than it was in the power 
of France to inflict, you embarrassed and con- 
founded, and rendered impracticable, that very 
resistance which you demanded of us; that my 


proposal destroyed all imaginable motives for 


continuing, whatever might have been the motives 
for adopting, this new scheme of warfare; that it 
enabled you to withdraw, with dignity, and even 
with advantage, what should not have come be- 
tween France and us; that its necessary tendency 
was to place us at issue with that Power, or, in 
other words, in the precise situation in which you 
have maintained we ought to be placed, if it 
should persist in obnoxious edicts; that the con- 
tinuance of our embargo, so modified, would be 
at least equivalent to your orders, for that, in their 
most efficient state, your orders could do no more, 
as regards the United States, than cut off. their 
trade with France. and the countries connected 
with her, and that our embargo remaining as to 
France and those countries, would do exactly the 
same; that if the two courses were barely, or 
even nearly, upon a level, in point of expediency, 
Great Britain ought to be forward to adopt that 
which was consistent with the rights, and respect- 
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ful to the feelings, of others; that my proposal, 
however, had powerful recommendations, which 
the Orders in Council had not; that it would re- 
establish, without the hazard of any disadvan- 
tage, before new habits had rendered it difficult if 
not-impossible, a traffic which nourished your 
most essential manufactures, and various other 
important sources. of your prosperity; that it 
would not only restore a connexion, valuable in 
all'its views, but prepare the way for the return 
of mutual kindness, for adjustments greatly to be 
desired, and, in a word, for all those consequences 
which follow in the train of magnanimity and 
conciliation, associated with prudence and justice. 

Among the observations intended to illustrate 
my opinion of the certain, probable, and possible 
effects of the concurrent acts which my proposal 
had in view, were these to which you alluded 
in the sixth paragraph of your letter. Having 
stated that renewed commercial intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States would 
be the first effect, I remarked, in the progress of 
the conversation, that the edicts of France could 
not prevent that intercourse, even if France should 
adhere to them; although Great Britain, by her 
superior naval means, might be able to prevent 
the converse of it; that the power of France upon 
the seas was in no degree adequate to such a pur- 
pose, and, if it were otherwise, that it was not to 
be supposed that the United States, resuming their 
lawful commerce with this country, after a recall 
of the British Orders in Council, would take no 
measures against systematic interruptions of that 
commerce by force and violence, if such should 
be attempted. 

If, when I was honored with the different in- 
terviews: before mentioned. I had been able to 
conjecture the nature of the arguments which 
were to have influence against my proposal, as I 
now find them stated in-your answer to my note, 
I should have ventured to suggest, in addition to 
the remarks actually submitted to your consider- 
ation, that, if “the blockade of the European 
continent,” by France and the Powers subser- 
vient. to or in combination with her, to which 
your orders, as “a temperate but determined re- 
taliation,” were opposed, has been “raised even 
before it had been well established,” and if “that 
system,” so opposed, “of which extent and con- 
tinuity were the vital principles, has been broken 
up into fragments ‘utterly harmless and contempt- 
ible,” there seems scarcely to be left,in your own 
view of the subject, any intelligible justification 
for perseverance in such of the retaliatory mea- 
sures of Great Britain as operate through the ac- 
knowledged rights of a Power, confessedly no 
party to that combination, and ready to fulfil her 
fair neutral obligations if you will suffer her to 
do so. Under such circumstances, to abandon, 
what itis admitted to have lost, its own legiti- 
mate object, is not “concession ;” it is simple 
justice. To France, indeed, it might be conces- 
sion. But it isnot France, it is the Government 
of America, neither subservient to France nor 
combined with France, a third party whose rights 
andinterests your orders deeply affect, without any 


tc tN i, 


adequate necessity, according to your own show- 
ing, that requires their recall; and that, too, upon 
terms, which cannot but promote the declared 
purposes of these orders, if any remain to be pro- 
moted. Isay “without any adequate necessity 
according to your own showing ;” for I'am për- 
suaded, sir, you do not mean to tell us, as upon a 
hasty persual of your answer to my note might 
be imagined, that those rights and interests are 
to be set at naught, “lest a doubt should remain 
to distant times of «the determination’ and the 
ability of Great Britain to have continued her 
resistance,” or that your orders may, indefinitely, 
give a new law to the ocean, lest the motive to 
their repeal should be mistaken by your enemy. 
If this might, indeed, be so, you will, perhaps, 
permit me to say, that, highly as we may be dis- 
posed to prize the firm attitude and vast means of 
your country, at this eventful moment, it would 
possibly suggest to some minds a reluctant doubt 
on the subject of your observation, “that the 
strength and power of Great Britain are not for 
herself only, but for the world.” 

I might also have been led to intimate that my 
proposal could apparently lose nothing by admit- 
ling, that, “by some unfortunate concurrence of 
circumstances, without any hostile intention, the 
American embargo did come in aid of “the be- 
fore-mentioned” blockade of the European conti- 
nent, precisely at the very moment when, if that 
blockade could have succeeded at all, this inter- 
position of the American Government would 
most effectually have contributed to its success.” 
Yet, I should probably have thought myself bound 
to remind you, that, whatever may be the truth of 
this speculation, the same embargo withheld our 
tonnage and productions from that communica- 
tion with the colonies of ‘your enemies and with 
the European continent, which you had asserted 
your right to prevent; which, asa direct commu- 
nication (with the Continent,) you had in fact 
prohibited; which, even through the British ports, 
or in other qualified forms, you had professed to 
tolerate, not as that which could be claimed, but 
asan indulgence that could at any time be with- 
drawn; which, as a traffic for the United States 
to engage in, you had_at Jeast discouraged, not 
only by checks and difficulties in the way of. its 
prosecution, but by manifesting your intentions 
to mould it into all shapés which the belligerent, 
fiscal, or other peculiar policy of Great Britain 
might require, and to subject it to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of her municipal code, armed with 
all the prerogatives of that universal law to which 
nations are accustomed to look for the rights of 
neutral commerce. 

In giving an account of our second conference 
you say “that, though not stating myself to be 
authorized by my Government formally to offer 
the suspension of the embargo as an immediate 
repeal of the Orders in Council, yet I did profess 
my readiness to take upon myself to make that 
offer, provided that you would give me before- 
hand an unofficial assurance that, coupled with 
that offer so made, the demand of the repeal of 
the orders would be favorably received; but you, 
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of course, declined to give any such previous as- 
surance; but, as I appeared to attach great im- 
portance to this suggestion, and you were led to 
think that a compliance with it might relieve me 
from a difficulty im executing the instructions of 
my Government, you consented to take a few 
days to consider of it, and to reserve your definitive 
answer until you should see me again.” You 
then observe that you never doubted, in ycur own 
mind, as to the inexpediency and impropriety of 
encouraging me to take an unauthorized step, by 
an unofficial promise that it should be well re- 
ceived. Tam sure you did not, sir; but I must 
take the liberty to say that Iam equally sure that 
I never thought of asking you to give me encour- 
agement to take an unauthorized step of any kind. 
Tam, indeed, truly mortified that my conduct has 
appeared to you in that light; and I should not 
be readily consoled, if I did not reflect that, in 
condescending to listen, even for a moment, to 
what must have struck you as an irregularity, as 
vain and nugatory in its purpose as reprehensible 
in its principle, you must at least have given me 
credit for good intentions, and for a strong desire, 
sincerely felt, although erroneously obeyed, that 
our countries should find themselves in that rela- 
tive position which suits the interests and tends 
to the happiness of both. 
When I professed a readiness to make my pro- 
posal in writing, it was, as you state, provision- 
ally; but I did not intimate that I was acting 
without authority, nor did I comprehend that such 
was, as I now know it to have been, your impres- 
sion. The provisional nature of my offer arose 
out of circumstances, and was afterwards pressed 
upon conviction that, if it was meant to adopt 
the views of the President, nothing more could 
be necessary. I understood you to be desirous of 
ascertaining whether I was empowered and dis- 
posed, with a view toa final arrangement, to pre- 
sent what l had suggested, in a written form, as 
an overture originating with my Government. I 
said, of course, that, everything being first ma- 
tured, a note should be presented, but that I would, 
with your permission, take a little time to con- 
sider of the manner and terms. I did not at that 
time suppose that we were conversing about a 
written proposal which was to be made only to 
be rejected, or even for the purpose of deliberation; 
and consequently, in professing my willingness 
to make it as soon as we were prepared for it, I 
presumed that I had done all that you desired. 
And I was confirmed in this opinion, not only by 
your saying nothing, as I supposed, to the con- 
trary, but by your requesting me, as I was about 
to leave the room, to employ myself, before the 
next interview, upon such a note as we had been 
talking of; and then retracting that request, by 
observing, that I would doubtless first desire to 
know what were your ideas and intentions upon 
the subject of it, with which I was given to un- 
derstand I should be made acquainted at another 
conference. 

At the third interview, after speaking of a trans- 
action upon the Lakes, of which your traders com- 
plained, and of another occurrence in the bay 


* 


of Passamaquoddy, you observed, that you had 
thought long and anxiously upon what I had sug- 
gested to you; that the subject had at first struck 
you as being 
ful examination it had been found to be; 
the actual state of the world, it behooved both you 
and me to move in this affair with every possible 
degree of circumspection ; that, without some 
explicit proposal on my part, in writing, upon 
which the British Government could 
and act, nothing could be done ; and, finally, that 
you must leave me to consult my own discretion 
whether I would make such a proposal. 


much more simple than upon care- 
that, in 


deliberate 


It appeared to me that, if this determination 


should be persisted in, my overture was not likely 
to be successful; and 
propriety of going on ina course which would lead 


I urged, accordingly, the 


us toa better issue. That course was, that we 


should understand one another as to our respect- 


ive views, and that a concise note, which I had 


in fact prepared since the last meeting, should 
then be presented and acted upon. You informed 


me that my wish in this particular could not be 
acceded to; that, if I presented a note, you must 
be left at perfect liberty to decide upon what it 
proposed; that you could not give me even an 
intimation of the probable consequences of it; 
and, in a word, that you would neither invite nor 
discourage such a proceeding. You added that 
there were some points belonging to the subject 
which it would be proper to discuss in writing, 
one of which was the connexion between our 


embargo and your orders of November, supposed 


to be implied by my proposal. I remarked that, 
with an actual result in view, and with a wish to 


arrive at that result without delay, it could not be 


advisable to entangle ourselves in a written cor- 
respondence, undefined as to its scope and dura- 
tion, upon topics on which we were not likely to 
agree, and that, if I were to frame my note, witha 
knowledge that it was to provoke argument, in- 
stead of leading at this crisis to a salutary change 
in the state of the world, you must be conscious 
that I too must argue. And where would this 
end? To what wholesome consequences would 
it conduct us? At the close of the interview I 
observed that, as the footing upon which the sub- 
ject was now placed made delay of no importance, 
I should take time to prepare such further pro- 
ceeding as the occasion required. 

On the 26th of August I had the honor to see 
you again, and, after entering more at large than 
Lhad before believed to be proper into a consid- 
ation of the effect of my proposal on the equity 
of adhering to your Orders in Council, and, after 
reading to you parts of my instructions, I deliv- 
ered an official note, jn which the proposal was 
made in the form required. 

Something was said at this interview of the 
affair of the Chesapeake, and the President’s pro- 
eclamation, which it is not, I presume, necessary 
to repeat. It will be sufficient to state, that you 
asked me what was to be done with these sub- 
jects? And that my reply was, that they had no 
connexion with the present; but thatI could say, 
with confidence, that my Government had every 
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hem, with a view to such 
d be honorable to both 
parties. I did not suppose that it was expected (for 
you did not intimate such an expectation) that 
renewed negotiation upon these points should, 
as well as the repeal, upon terms, of your Orders 
in Council, be invited by a formal overture from 
the Government of America. 

I will not trouble you with many observations 
more. 

You state in your letter that “there was one 
point upon which you were particularly anxious 
to receive precise information, and upon which, 
from my candor and frankness, you were for- 
tunate enough to obtain it? This was, “ whe- 
ther in fact the Orders in Council of November 
had been known to the Government of the Uni- 
ted States previously to the Message of the Pres- 
ident proposing the embargo, so as to bea moving 
consideration to that Message?” I quote this 
passage principally that I may recall to your re- 
‘collection that my suggestions upon the subject 
of it were not made officially, or as being author- 
ized or furnished by any communication from 
my Government, or in answer to any direct in- 
quiries on your part. They were very briefly 
made near the close, as I think, of our third inter- 
view, in consequence of your intimation, (intend- 
ed, perhaps, to amount to an inquiry,) that my 
proposal implied that the embargo had been pro- 
duced by the orders of November ; to which you 
added that this could not be admitted, and, (as I 
comprehended what you said,) that it even re- 
quired to be made the subject of some notice or 
discussion in writing, as intimately connected 
with my proposal, if itshould be brought forward 
in that shape; and I understood you to assign this 
as one of the reasons why a written overture was 
indispensable. In replying to that intimation, and 
the remarks which followed it, I professed tospeak, 
asI did in fact speak, from general information only, 
and disclaimed, as it was my duty to do, all au- 
thority to say more upon the nature and origin of 
the embargo than [ had some time before commu- 
nicated to you, in obedience to the orders of the 
President. The purpose of my observations was 
chiefly to show that there was no inducement for 
embarking in formal discussions upon this point ; 
and Lassured you that it was not in my power, 
either as respected instructions from my Govern- 
ernment, or knowledge of facts, to do so. My 
opinion was, and I spoke accordingly, that it was 
one of those questions which might be left com- 
pletely at rest, without the least injury to the 
wisdom or the justice of our conclusions upon 
the great object of our conferences. There could 
be no objection, however, to my giving you on 
this head such conjectural information as I was 
able; on the contrary, by fully disclosing to 
you my own materials for forming an opinion 
‘upon it, you would be enabled more distinctly to 
see that I could take no part in any discussion 
which you might propose to apply to it. And I 
could not but be assured that any anxiety you 
might feel to obtain a knowledge of the facts in 
question sprung from considerations which had 


disposition to attend to t 
an adjustment as woul 


every claim to my respect ; for I knew that your 

mind was far above the reach of prejudice, which 

would ascribe the American embargo to parti- 
| cipation in the councils or views of your adver- 
| sary, or of any foreign Power whatsoever. 


My suggestions were to the following effect: 

| tbat I believed that no copy of your orders of 
November had arrived in the United States, at 
the date of the President’s Message ; that a recent 
change in the conduct of France to our prejudice 
did appear to be known; that intelligence had 
been received, and a belief entertained, of your 
intention to adopt some further measure, as a 
measure of retaliation against France, by which 
our commerce and our rights would be affected; 
that there was reason to conclude that you had 
actually adopted such a measure; that (as I col- 
lected from American newspapers): this had ap- 
peared from private letters and the newspapers of 
this country, received in the United States some 
days before the Message of the President, and 
probably known to the Government; that, ina 
word, various information concurred to show that 
our trade was likely to be assailed by the com- 
bined efforts of both of the belligerent parties ; 
and that the embargo was a measure of wise and 
peaceful precaution, adopted under this view of 
reasonably anticipated peril. 

You observe, in another part of your letter, 
that you have always rather wished to refer the 
argumentative discussion of the subject of the Or- 
ders in Council to the official correspondence 
which you have more than once been taught to 

expect me to open upon it. IfI should object to 
any part of this statement, of which the substance 
is undoubtedly correct, it would be the words 
“more than once.” Your wish has also appeared 
to be such as you now represent it, and you had 
reason to expect that I would commence a writ- 
ten discussion of the orders of November soon 
after their publication. I had told you that [ 
should do so, and you had said that there could 
be no objection to it. But you were afterwards 
informed that, upon reflection, I had determined 
to leave the subject where it was, until I should 
know the pleasure of my Government. 
| The orders had been officially communicated, 
not to me, but to Mr. Madison, through the Brit- 
ish Minister at Washington. It seemed, there- 
fore, to be proper, (unless my instructions should 
make it otherwise,) that the view which the Gov- 
erament of the United States took of them should 
find its way to you through the same channel ; 
and, accordingly, the letters of Mr. Madison, to 
which I have referred in my note of ihe 23d of 
August, did open at great length a discussion, 
which I could have no inducement to shun, al- 
though I did not continue to think myself author- 
ized to commence it. 

It only remains to add, that your share in our 
several conversations was, what you represent it 
to have been, not considerable; and that your 
manner, although reserved, was, 
perfectly friendly. 

I need not say 
under the influence o 


as it always is, 


that if, in this letter, written 
f sincere concern, the pro- 
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posal-I had the honor to lay before you has been 
unsuccessful, anything is to be found which you 
could wish to be. otherwise than it is, I shall be 
the first to regret that I have not been able to do 
justice tomy own feelings and intentions. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
WILLIAM PINKNEY. 


Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Madison. 
Lonvon, Nov. 25, 1808. 


Sır.: I have the honor to send enclosed a copy 
of a letter, received last night from Mr. Canning, 
in answer to my letter to him of the 10th of fast 
month. 

The tone of this letter renders it impossible to 
reply to it with a view to a discussion of what it 
contains ; although it is not without further in- 
advertences as to facts, and many of the observa- 
tions are open to exception. I intend, however, 
to combine, with an acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of it, two short explanations, The first 
will relate to the new and extraordinary conjec- 
ture, which it intimates, that my authority was 


contingent ; and the second will remind Mr, Can-. 


ning that my letter of the 10th of October does 
not, as he imagines, leave unexplained the remark 
that “the provisional nature of my offer to make 
my proposal in writing arose out of circumstan- 
ces;” but, on the contrary, that the explanation 
immediately follows the remark. 

The Union is not yet returned from France. 
Lieutenant Gibbon arrived in London more than 
three weeks ago, and delivered your letter of the 
9th of September, with duplicates of papers in 
the case of the Little William, and copies of let- 
ters which lately passed between the Department 
of State and Mr. Erskine. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

WILLIAM PINKNEY. 

Hon. James MADISON. 


[Referred to in the preceding despatch.] 


Mr. Canning to Mr. Pinkney. 
Foreien Orrice, Nov. 22, 1808. 


Sim: I regret exceedingly that an unusual and 
unintermitting pressure of official business has 
prevented me from finding an earlier opportunity 
to reply to your letter of the 10th of last month. 

The observations which I have to offer upon 
some parts of that letter are not, indeed of such 
a nature, as to make it matter of any great im- 
portance whether you receive them a week sooner 
or later ; as they refer less to any point of public 
interest to our two Governments than to what 
has passed personally between ourselves. 

But I should have been much mortified if you 
could have been led to believe me deficient in 
attention to you; the manner as well as the sub- 
stance of the communication, which I have had 
the honor to receive from you, entitling it to the 
roost prompt and candid consideration. Your un- 
derstanding of the motives which induced me to 
accompany my official note of the 23d September 
with my letter of the same date, is se far imper- 


fect, as that you seem to imagine that the wish to 
guard against misrepresentation was the only 
motive which induced me to write that letter, and 
that, from that motive alone, } should, in any case, 
have troubled you with it. Whereas, I must 
have expressed myself very incorrectly indeed, if 
I did not convey to you the assurance, that if 
what had passed between us in conversation had 
not been referred to by you in your official letter 
of the 23d August, I certainly should not have 
thought it necessary or proper to preserve any 
written record of your verbal communications, 
which I understood at the time to be confidential, 
and which I certainly was so far from attempting 
or intending to “discountenance,” that I have no 
doubt but I expressed myself (as you say I did) 
in favor of “the course which you adopted, as 
well suited to the occasion.” But you state, at 
the same time, most correctly, that it was as a 
preparatory course, that I understood and encour- 
aged this verbal and confidential communication. 
Inever did nor could understand it as being in- 
tended to supersede or supply the place. of an offi- 
cial overture. I never did nor could suppose that 
the overture of your Government, and the answer 
of the British Government to it, were intended to 
be intrusted solely to our recollections. Accord- 
ingly, when the period arrived at which you ap- 
peared to be prepared to bring forward an official 
proposal, I did, no doubt, express my expectation 
that I should receive that proposal in writing. 

It is highly probable that I did not (as you say 
I did not) assign to you, as the motive of the 
wish which I then expressed, my persuasion that 
written communications are less liable to mistake 
than verbal ones; because that consideration is 
sufficiently obvious, and because the whole course 
and practice of office is, in that respect, so estab- 
lished and invariable, that I really could not have 


| supposed the assignment of any specific motive to 


be necessary, to account for my requiring a writ- 
ten statement of your proposals previous to my 
returning an official answer to them. 

I had taken for granted all along that such 
would, and such must be, the ultimate proceeding: 
on your part, however you might wish to prepare 
the way for it by preliminary conversations. 

In framing your note, J did not pretend to an- 
ticipate how mucli of what had been stated by 
you in our several conferences you would think 
it proper to repeat in writing. But, whatever the 
tenor of your note had been, I should have felt it 
right to conform strictly to it, in the official an- 
swer, avoiding any reference to any part of your 
verbal communications, except such as, by repeat- 
ing them in writing, I should see that it was your 
intention to record as official. 

I confess, however, I was not prepared for the 
mixed course which you actually did adopt, Í am 
persuaded, (I am sincerely persuaded,) without 
any intention of creating embarrassment—that of 
referring generally to what had passed in our con- 
ferences, as illustrative of your official proposi- 
tion, and as tending to support and recommend 
it, but without specifying the particular points to. 
which such reference was intended to apply; a 
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course which appeared at first sight to leave me 

_no choice, except between the two alternatives of 
either recapitulating the whole of what you had 
stated in conversation for the purpose of compre- 
hending it in the answer, or of confining myself 
to your written note, at the hazard of being sus- 
pected of suppressing the most material part of 
your statement. 

The expedient. to which I had recourse, of ac- 
companying my official note with a separate let- 
ter, stating, to the best of my recollection, the 
substance of what I had heard from you in con- 
versation, appeared to me, after much delibera- 
tion, to be the most respectful to you. 

Such having been the motives which dictated 
my letter, I cannot regret that it was written, 
since it has produced, at a period so little distant 
from the transaction itself,an opportunity of com- 
paring the impressions left on our minds, respect- 
ively, of what passed in our séveral conferences, 
and of correcting any erroneous impression on 
either side. 

There are two points in which our recollec- 
tions do appear to differ in some degree. 

The first relates to the authority which you 
had, and that which I understood you to state 
yourself to have, at the time of our first 
ence, for bringing forward a direct overture, 
the name of your Government ; the second to the 
expectation which I stated myself to have enter- 
tained “more than once,” of your opening an offi- 
cial correspondence on the subject of the Orders 
in Council. 

With respect to the first point, you will give 
me credit, when [assure you that my understand- 
ing of what was said by you, not only in the first, 
but in-our second conference, was precisely what 
I stated it to be in my letter; and you will, I hope, 
forgive me, if, after the most attentive perusal of 
your letter of the 10th October, and after a care- 
ful comparison of different passages in it, while I 
am compelled, by your assurance, to acknowledge 
that I must have misapprehended you, I find 
grounds in your statement to excuse, if not to 
account for, my misapprehension. 

According to your recollection, you told me 
explicitly, in our first conference, “ that the sub- 

_ stance of what you then suggested, that is to say, 
that our orders being repealed, as to the United 
States, the United States would suspend the- em- 

_ bargo as to Great Britain,” was from your Gov-- 
ernment; “that the manner of conducting and 
illustrating the subject (upon which you had no 
precise orders) was your own,” and you even 
quoted part of your instructions to me which was 
to that effect. 

In a subsequent paragraph, you state that 

“ nothing can be more correct than my apprehen- 
sion that you did not make, nor profess to intend 
making, an overture in writing, before you had 
endeavored to prepare for it such a reception as 
you felt it deserved, and before you could ascer- 
tain what shape it would be most proper to give 
to that overture, and how it would be met by the 
British Government.” 
And in another part o 


in 


f your letter, you admit 


confer- | 


that “ when you expressed your readiness to make 
your proposal in writing, it was (as I have stated) 
provisionally ;” and you inform me that “the 
provisional nature of your offer arose out of cir- 
cumstances :” the nature of which circumstances 
you do not explain, nor have I any right to require 
such an explanation. - 
But, comparing these several statements toge- 
ther ; seeing that, in our first interview, you de- 
clared no intention of making a proposal in writ- 
ing; that, in our second interview, (a month or 
five weeks afterward) you described that intention 
as “provisional” and contingent; and protesting 
at the same time (as I doin the most solemn man- 
ner) that I cannot find any trace in my memory 
‘of any communicéation whatever of any part of 
your instructions communicated to me as such; 
seeing also, that, whatever might be the nature 
and extent of your instructions from the Presi- - 
dent of the United States as to the substance of 
the overture to be made to the British Govern- 
ment, the manner, the time, and the conditions of 
that overture were evidently considered by you as 
left to your own discretion ; it surely may be par- 
donable in me to have mistaken (as I most unques- 
tionably must have done,) the precise limits at 
which the authority of your Government ended 
and your own discretion began, and to have ima- 
gined (which I very innocently did) that a prop- 
| osition, over which you appeared to have a power 
| so nearly absolute, was a proposition in a great 
measure of your own suggestion. Ido not mean 
that I supposed you to bring forward such a mea- 

| sure without reference to the knowledge which 
you must of course have had of the general feel- 
ing, disposition, and intentions of your Govern- 
ment, but without its specific instructions for 
that purpose at that time. 

[n attributing to you this exercise of judgment, 
in addition to many others, which it is confessed 
you were at liberty to exercise, I really intended 
to convey no imputation disrespectful to you ; I 
can conceive abundance of cases ‘in which it 
would have been not only excusable but highly 
meritorious. 

My mistake, at least, was a very harmless one, 
as, whether the fact were that you had no precise 
authority togive in an official proposal, or that you 

| had such an authority, but subject to contingen- 

| cies which had not occurred, the practical result 

| must be of necessity the same. 

| What these contingencies might be, it is not 

| for me to inquire; but if they were of the nature 
of which I now cannot but conjecture they may 

| have been; if the overture which you were au~ 
thorized to make to the British Goverament was 
to be shaped and timed according to the result 
of any other overture to any other Government, 
Lam then at once able to account for all those 
appearances which misled me into a belief of the 
want of a precise authority on your part. This 
consideration leads me to the other point, on which 
alone there appears a difference between us upon 
any matter of fact, but a difference by no means 
so wide as it appears. Admitting the general 
éorrectness of my statement of the expectation 
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which I was taught to entertain of a written | 
communication from you, on the subject of the 
Orders in Council, you add, that it was, how- | 
ever, only in November last, and immediately | 
after the publication of the Orders in Council, that | 
you had directly announced to me your intention of | 
opening a correspondence upon them—an inten- 
tion, from. which you afterward desisted, “ until | 
you should receive the pleasure of your Govern- | 
ment.” The correctness of this statement I do} 
not dispute; but you, I am sure, will agree with į 
me, sir, in recollecting how many times, “more | 
than once,” since the period of that first intention į 
_of yours being announced and withdrawn, my ex- | 
-pectations that you were about to “receive the | 
pleasure of your Government” upon this subject į 
have been excited by the notification in America, | 
and the destination hither of ships employed by | 
the United States, as it was generally supposed, | 
for the special purpose of conveying representa- 
tions or proposals from the American Government 
to the Governments of France and Great Britain, 
upon the subject of their respective maritime de- | 
_erees and orders. 

Such was the universal belief both in America 
and in England, upon the arrival of the Osage, 
i that of the Hope, of the St. Michael, and 
of another vessel named, I think, the Union, I; 
have-certainly no right to affirm that you shared 
in the expectation which so universally prevailed; | 
I have no right to say that the Government of the 

United States designedly created that expectation; 
but that it did prevail, and that I very sincerely 
believed it to be well founded, you, I think, must 
do me the justice to recollect, as, in one instance, 
at least, that of the Osage, so strong was my per- 
suasion that you must have received instructions 
from your Government, that I took the liberty of 
sending to you to inquire whether you had not 
some communication to make to me, and received 
for answer that you had none. 

It is to these missions that [ particularly refer- 
red, when I said that I had “ more than once ex- 
pected you to open a correspondence with me 
upon the subject of the Orders in Council.” This 
expectation it was that alone prevented me send- 
ing instructions to Mr. Erskine to reply to the 
note addressed to him by Mr. Madison on the 25th | 
of March, in answer to that note of Mr. Erskine’s | 
in which he communicated the Orders in Coun- | 
cil, and in allusion to these missions, particularly | 
to that of the Osage; and to the expectation, | 
which had been founded here upon the return į 
here of that vessel after its voyage to France, it 
was, that I made that declaration in Parliament, | 
which, I see, has been the subject of some misap- | 
prehension (I will not say misrepresentation) inj 
America; that, “since the termination of Mr. 
Rose’s mission, the American Government had 
not made any communication here, in the shape | 
of remonstrance, or ina tone of irritation.” I; 
am not aware, sir, that there is any other part of 
your letter which requires that I should trouble į 
you with many observations. 

Your report of your answer to the inquiry, | 
which I took the liberty of making “ whether the | 


Orders in Council of November were known to 
the Government of the United States previously 
to the Message of the President proposing the 
embargo, was to be a moving consideration to 
that Message,” does not appear to differ in any 
material degree from my statement of it, That 
your answer to such an inquiry was official, or 
authorized by your Government, I did not assert 
nor presume. I have already said that it was not 
till you had, in your cfficial letter of the 23d of 
August, referred to what passed in conversation, 
that I should have thought any such reference 
allowable on my part; and, even then, the gene- 
rality of your reference precluded me from judg- 
ing correctly how much of what you had stated 
in conversation was from official authority, how 
much from your own personal information or 
opinion. 

You inform me that your answer to this ques- 
tion was of the latter description only ; but, even 
if it were only from your individual authority, it 


| was very material and highly gratifying to learn 


that the embargo, which had been sometimes rep- 
resented, both here and in America, as the direct 
and immediate consequence of the Orders in 
Council of November, and as produced solely by 
them, was, in your opinion, “a measure of pre- 
caution against reasonably anticipated peril.” 
The purpose of this letter is not to renew the 
discussion upon the subject of your proposal, but 
merely to clear up any misunderstanding which 
had existed between us in the course of that dis- 
cussion. I cannot conclude it, however, without 
adverting very shortly to that part of your letter 
in which you argue that the failure of France, in 
the attempt to realize her gigantic project of the 
annihilation of the commerce of this country, 
removes all pretext for the continuance of the 
retaliatory system of Great Britain. This impo- 
tency of the enemy to carry his projects of vio- 
lence and injustice into execution might, with 
more propriety, be pleaded with him as a motive 
for withdrawing decrees at once so indefensible 
and so little efficacious for their purpose, than 
represented as creating an obligation upon Great 
Britain to desist from those measures of defen- 
sive retaliation which those decrees have neces- 
sarily occasioned. If the foundation of the retal- 
iating system of Great Britain was (as we contend 
it to have been) originally just, that system will 
be justifiably continued in force, not so long only 
as the decrees which produced it are mischiev- 
ously operative, but until they are unequivocally 
abandoned; and, if it be thus consistent with 
justice to persevere in that system, it is surely no 
mean motive of policy for such perseverance, that 
a premature departure from it, while the enemy’s 
original provocation remains unrepealed, might 
lead to false conclusions as to the efficacy of the 
decrees of France, and might hold out a danger- 
ous temptation to that Power to resort to the 
same system on any future oceasion ; a result 
which, not Great Britain alone, but all commer- 
cial nations are deeply interested in preventing. 
I have now, sir, only to express my sense of the 
candor and liberality with which this discussion 
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has been conducted on your part, and my acknow - 
ledgments for the justice which you render to 
-my disposition to treat you, at all times, with re- 
.ciprocal respect, and to listen to you with the 
attention to which, personally, as well as offi- 
cially, you have every claim. 

I cannot forego the hope that it may yet fall to 
our lot to be instrumental in the renewal of that 
good understanding between our two Govern- 
ments, which is as congenial to the feelings as it 
is essential tò the interests of both countries; 
which nothing but the forced and unnatural state 
of the world could have interrupted; and which 
there is, on the part of the British Government, 
the most anxious and unabated desire to restore. 

I have the honor to be. &c., 
GEORGE CANNING. 


Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Madison. 
Lonpon, December 3, 1808. 


Sir: I have the honor to send, enclosed, a copy 
of my reply to Mr. Canning’s letter to me of the 
22d ultimo. A copy of the letter, to which it is 
an answer, was transmitted a few days since by 
the British packet, and a duplicate has been sent 
to Liverpool. 

The Union is not yet arrived from France, and 
we have no intelligence of her. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
WILLIAM 
Hon. James MADISON. 


PINKNEY. 


[Enclosed in Mr. Pinkney’s despatch of December 3.] 
Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Canning. 


Great CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
fe November 28, 1808. 
` Sır: [have had the honor to receive your let- 
‘ter of the 22d instant, and to transmit a copy of 
it to my Government. 

Without desiring to protract a discussion, in 
the conduct of which neither your sincerity nor 
mine will, } feel assured, be doubted by any one, 
I may be permitted to say, that the authority un- 
der which I acted in our late communications 
was not contingent, as you now appear to con- 
jecture, and that the remark contained in my 
letter of the 10th of October, “ that the provisional 
nature of my offer to make my proposal in writ- 
ing arose out of circumstances,” will be found 
explained, in the same letter, by passages which 
immediately follow the remark. ` 

I have said, in my letter of the 10th of October, 
that “ I had no precise instructions as to the man- 
ner of conducting and illustrating the subject 
confided to my management ;” but you will suffer 
me to enter my friendly protest against all sup- 
positions that the overture was left to my own 
discretion; that I had a power “ nearly absolute” 
over it, or that it was, “in a great measure, of 
my own suggestion.” - 

I will trouble you no further, sir, on this occa- 
sion, than to assure you that nothing could give 
me more sincere pleasure than to see fulfilled the 
hope which you express, that it may yet fall to 
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our lot to be instrumental in the renewal of good 
understanding between our two Governments. 
I have the honor to be, &c., 
f WILLIAM PINKNEY. 
Right Hon. Georce CANNING. 


Mr. Canning to Mr. Pinkney. 


Foreien Orrick, Dec. 24, 1808. 


Str: In my official note of the 23d September, 
I stated to you the probability that some altera- 
tions might be made in the Orders in Council, 
with a view to adapt their operation more ex- 
actly to the altered state of Europe, and to com- 
bine all practicable relief to neutrals with a more 
severe pressure upon the enemy. 

As this statement was, however, only inci- 
dental, and as I at the same time disclaimed any 
intention of taking advantage of such proposed 
alterations in the discussions then pending be- 
tween us, seeing that, if made, they would not be 
founded on the admission of any of the principles 
for which you were contending, it was, perhaps, 
not necessary that I should trouble you with any 
further communication upon this subject. But 
the order, of which I have the honor to enclose a 
copy, having been passed by His Majesty in 
Council on Wednesday last, I am desirous, pre- 
vious to its actual publication, of explaining to 
you the grounds on which the more extended 
alterations which were in contemplation have 
been suspended. 

It was intended to relax, in a certain degree, 
the regulations of the Orders in Council, with re- 
spect to such of the Powers in hostility with His 
Majesty as were not, or should not place them- 
selves, in a state of hostility with Spain; but at 
the same time that this relaxation was extended 
to other Powers, to prohibit absolutely, by strict, 
rigorous, and unmitigated blockade, all inter- 
course whatever with France. 

The adoption by these Powers, who were to 
have been the objects of such relaxations, of the 
views and projects of France with respect to 
Spain, does away all assignable ground of dis- 
tinction between France and these Powers; and 
that part, therefore, of the intended alterations 
does not take place. 

The alterations contained in the enclosed Or- 
ders in Council stand upon a separate ground, 
and, as I have more than once understood from 
you thatthe part of the Orders in Council which 
this order goes to mitigate is that which was felt 
most sorely by the United States, I have great 
pleasure in being authorized to communicate it 
to you. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
GEORGE CANNING. 

Wivuam Pinkney, Esq. 


[Order in Council, enclosed in Mr. Canning’s letter 
of December 24.] 

His Majesty, in virtue of the powers ‘reserved 
to him, by twercertain acts passed in the forty- 
eighth year of His Majesty’s reign, the one en- 
titled “An act for granting to His Majesty, until 
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the.end of the next session of Parliament, duties 
of customs on the goods, wares, and merchandises 
therein enumerated, in furtherance of the provi- 
sions of certain Orders in Council ;” the other 
entitled “An act.for granting to His Majesty, 
until the end of the next session of Parliament, 
certain duties, on the exportation from Ireland, 
of goods, wares, and merchandise therein enume- 
rated,” is pleased, by and with the advice of his 
Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that the operation of the aforesaid acts be sus- 
pended, as to any duties on exportation, granted 
by the said acts, so far.as relates to articles being 
.the growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
country, for the time being, in amity with His 
Majesty, and from the ports of which the British 
flag is not excluded, imported direct from such 
country into any port or place of the United 
Kingdom, either in British ships or in ships of 
the country of which such articles are. the growth, 
produce, or manufacture. 

And His, Majesty is further pleased, with the 
advice aforesaid, to order, and it is hereby or- 
dered, that the said duties on exportation be sus- 
pended, as to all goods, wares, or merchandise, 
which have been or may be condemned as prize, 
until further order shall be‘made therein. 


Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Canning. 


Great CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
f December 28, 1808. 

Sır: Ihave had the honor to receive your let- 
ter of the 24th instant, communicating an order 

assed by His Majesty in Council on Wednesday 
ast, and have transmitted copies of these papers 
to my Government. 

It is perfectly true, as the concluding paragraph 
of your letter supposes me to believe, that the 
United States have viewed with great sensibility 
the pretension of this Government (which, as a 
pretension, the present order plainly reasserts, 
without much, if at all, modifying its practical 
effect) to levy imposts upon their commerce out- 
ward and inward, which the Orders in Council 
of the last year were to constrain to pass through 
British ports. 

But it is equally true, that my Government has 
constantly protested against the entire system 
with which that pretension was connected, and 
has, in consequence, required the repeal, not the 
modification, of the British Orders in Council. 

“I have the honor to be, &e., 
WILLIAM PINKNEY. 


Extract-—Mzr. Pinkney to the Secretary of State. 


Lonpon, March 10, 1809. 


I have received from Mr. Canning a notifica- 
tion of blockade, of which a copy is enclosed. 


[Referred to in Mr. Pinkney’s despatch of March 10, 
1809.] 
Foren Orrics, March 8, 1809. 
-' The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received 


His Majesty’s commands to acquaint Mr. Pink- 
ney that His Majesty has judged it expedient to 
establish the most rigorous blockade of the isles 
of Mauritius and Bourbon; Mr. Pinkney is, there- 
fore, requested to apprize the American Consuls 
and merchants residing in England, that the isles 
above mentioned are, and must be considered as 
being in a state of blockade, and that, from this 
time, all the measures authorized by the law of 
nations, and the respective treaties between His 
Majesty and the different neutral Powers, will be 
adopted and executed with respect to all ves- 


sels attempting to violate the said blockade after 
this notice. 


The undersigned requests Mr. Pinkney to ac- 


cept the assurances of his high consideration. 


GEORGE CANNING, 


Extract—Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Smith. 
Lonvon, May 1, 1809. 
Thad the honor to receive, on the 25th of March, 


the letter of your predecessor of the 10th of Feb- 
ruary; and, on the 15th of last month, Lieuten- 
ant Reed delivered to me your letter of the 15th 
of March. 


Upon the receipt of your letter of the 15th of 


March, it became my obvious duty to ask a con- 
ference with Mr. Canning. 


It took place accord- 
ingly on Monday, the 17th of April. 

At the close of the conference, he told me that 
my communications were such as would require 


reflection, and would naturally make him anxious 
to see me again; and that he would fix as early 
a day as possible, and give me notice. 


Our next interview took place on the 27th of 


April. 


Mr. Canning read the new Order in Council, 


and then proceeded very briefly to suggest the 


practical alterations which it would introduce. 
I thought I should best discharge my duty by 


forbearing useless discussion, and by receiving it 


as it was offered, but without making myself a 
party to it, an actual improvement, capable of 
future extension, under the auspices of just and 
friendly sentiments and enlightened policy. 


Mr. Canning to Mr. Pinkney. 
Foreicn Orrice, April 30, 1809. 

Sır: When I had the honor to transmit to you, 
on the 24th of December last, the Orders in Coun- 
cil passed on the 21st of that month, I referred to 
that passage of my official note of the 23d of 
September, 1808, in which I stated to you that 
“it is not improbable, indeed, that some altera- 
tions may be made in the Orders in Council, as 
they are at present framed—alterations calculated 
not to abate their spirit or impair their principle, 
but to adapt them more exactly to the different 
state of things which has fortunately grown up 
in Europe, and to combine all practicable relief 
to neutrals with a more severe pressure upon the 
enemy ;” and, I at the same time explained to 
you the grounds on which the design of the larger 
alterations which had been in contemplation in 
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September was for the time laid aside. By the 
Order of Council which I have now the honor to 
enclose to you, that design, as explained in my 
official note of September 23, is fully carried into 
execution. J have the honor to be, &c. 
GEORGE CANNING. 


trading from and to the’said countries or colonies, 
plantations, or settlements, together with all goods 
and merchandise on. board, shall be condemned.as 
prize to the captors. : : 

And His Majesty is further pleased to order. 
and it is hereby ordered, that this order shall 
have effect from the day of the date thereof with 
respect to any ship, together with its cargo, which 
may be captured subsequent to such day, on any 
voyage which is and shall be rendered legal by 
this order, although such voyage, at.the time of 
the commencement of the same, was unlawful, 
and prohibited under the said former orders; and 
such ships, upon being brought in, shall be re- 
leased accordingly; and with respect to all ships, 
together with their cargoes, which may be cap- 
tured in any. voyage which was permitted under 
the exceptions of the orders above mentioned, but 
which is not permitted according to the provis- 
ions of this order; and it is hereby ordered, that 
such ships and their cargoes shall not be liable to 
condemnation, unless they shall have. received 
actual notice of the present order before such 
capture, or, in default of such notice, until after 
the expiration of the like intervals, from the date 
of this order, as were allowed for constructive 
notice in the orders of 25th November, 1807, and 
the 18th of May, 1808, and the several places and 
latitudes therein specified. 

And the right honorable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and the Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and Judges of the” 
Courts of Vice-admiralty, are to. give the neces- 
sary directions herein as to them may respectively 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 26th of April 
1809; Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 
in Council. 


Whereas, His Majesty, by his Order in Council 
of the 1ith of November, 1807, was pleased, for 
the reasons assigned therein, to order that, “ all 
the ports and places of France and her allies, or of 
any other country at war with His Majesty, and 
all other ports or places in Europe from which, 
although not at war with His Majesty, the Brit- 
ish flag is excluded, and all ports or places, in the 
colonies belonging to His Majesty’s enemies, 
should, from henceforth, be subject to the same 
restrictions in point of trade and navigation as if 
the same were actually blockaded in the most 
strict. and rigorous manner ;” and, also, to prohibit 
‘all trade in articles which are the produce or 
manufactures of the said countries or colonies ;” 
and whereas, His Majesty, having been neverthe- 
less desirous pot to subject those countries which 
were in alliance or in amity with His Majesty to 
any greater inconvenience than was absolutely 
inseparable from carrying into effect His Ma- 
jesty’s just determination to counteract the de- 
signs of his cnemies, did make certain exceptions 
and modifications expressed in the said order of 
the 11th of November, and in certain subsequent 
orders of the 25th of November, declaratory of 


the aforesaid order of the 11th of November, and | appertain. STEPHEN COTTRELL. 
of the 18th of December, 1807, and the 30th of |. ` wae oe 
March; 1808: l 

And whereas, in consequence of divers events FRANCE 


which have taken place since the date of the first- 
mentioned order, affecting the relations between 
Great Britain and the territories of other Powers, 
it is expedient that sundry parts and provisions of 
the said orders should be altered or revoked : 

His Majesty is, therefore, pleased, by and with 
the advice of his Privy Council, to revoke and 
annul the said several orders, except as herein- 
after expressed; and so much of the said several 
orders, except as aforesaid, is hereby revoked ac- 
cordingly. And His Majesty is pleased, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, to order, and 
it is hereby ordered, that all ports and places as 
far north as the river Ems, inclusively, under the 
Government styling itself the Kingdom of Hol- 
land, and all ports and places under the Govern- 
ment of France, together with the colonies, plan- 
tations, and settlements in the possession of those 
Governments, respectively, and all ports and 
places in the northern parts of Italy, to be reckoned 
from the ports of Orbitello and Pesaro, inclusively, 


[Communicated to Congress, November 8, 1808.] 


To the Senate and House o, f 
Representatives of the United States + 

The documents communicated with my public 
Message of this day contain such portions of the 
correspondence therein referred to of the Minis- 
ters of the United States at Paris and London, as 
relate to the present state of affairs between those 
Governments and the United States, and as may 
be made public. I now communicate, confiden- 
tially, such supplementary portions of the same 
correspondences as I deem improper for publica- 
tion, yet necessary to convey to Congress full in- 
formation on a subject of their deliberations so 
interesting to our country. 

. TH. JEFFERSON. 
Novemssr 8, 1808. - 
——_ 

Extract—Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, to General 
shall continue, and be subject to the same restric- | Armstrong, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
tions, in point of trade and navigation, without States at Paris. 
any exception, as if the same were actually blocka- Department or State, May 22, 1807. 
ded by His Majesty’s naval forces inthe most} Sir: The two last letters received from you 
strict and rigorous manner ; and that every vessel | were of December 24, and January 16. 
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The decree of November 21, communicated in | ceived decisions equally favorable and prompt; 
the first, had previously reached us, and had ex- | interest and damages were given to the plaintiffs 
cited apprehensions’ which were repressed only | and I know not why decisions equally favorable 
by the inarticulate import of its articles, and the should not have been given in the other cases. Į 
presumption that it would be executed in a sense | have within a week been informed by Mr. Erv- 
not inconsistent with the respect due the treaty | ing that he had reason to believe that a French 
between France and the United States. The ex- | privateer, then in a port of Spain, had plundered 
planations given you by the Minister of Marine | American ships, either going to or coming from 
were seen by the President with much pleasure, | England, of dry goods to the amount of three 
and it only remains to learn that they have been | hundred dollars. Before anything could be done 
confirmed by the express authority of the Em- |in Spain for the recovery of these goods, the ship 
peror. Weare the more anxious for this infor- | went to sea, and professedly for the purpose of 
mation, as it will fortify the remonstrances which | returning to the port of her armament. Believing 
have been presented at London against the Brit- | her to have arrived there, I put all the evidence 
ish order of January 7th. Should it, contrary to} I possessed before M. Decrés, who closes his an- 
expectation, turn out that the French decree was | swer with the following assurance. “ Your Ex- 
meant, and is to operate according to the latitude | cellency may be assured that, as far as it depends 
of its terms, you will, of course, have made the | on me, the captains of these vessels, or their own- 
proper representations, grounded as well on the | ers, shall obtain, if there is ground for it, a prompt 
principles of public law, as on the express stipu- | and full reparation.” I quote this to show you 
fations of the convention of 1800. Nothing, be- | that there is no disposition in the Minister of this 
sides, could be more preposterous than to blend | Government to sanction or protect such enter- 
with an appeal to neutral rights and neutral na- | prises upon our commerce. From the uses you 
tions, a gross infraction of the former, and out- | may be ableto make of the facts, and their relation 
rage on the sentiments of the latter, unless it be | to your question generally, I subjoin a brief ex- 
to invite a species of contest on the high seas, in | position of the construction now given to the 
which the adversary has every possible advan- | November decree. It was, you know, admitted 
tage. But, on the more probable supposition that | by both ministerial and judicial authorities, that 
the decree will not be unfavorably expounded, it | this decree did not infract the provisions of the 
will be still necessary to press on the French Gov- | treaty of 1800, between the United States and 
ernment a dispatch of such orders to their cruis- | France. Still it was contended that vessels of 
ers in every quarter, as will prevent a construc- | the United States, coming from any port of Great 
tion of the decree favorable to their licentious | Britain, since the date of the edict, could not be 
cupidity. The moment your letter was received, | admitted to entry in the ports of France. This 
the answer of the French Minister of Marine to | rule, without some qualifications, was likely to 
your note was communicated to General Turreau, become mischievous, and I accordingly obtained 
with a call on him to transmit it immediately to | the following modifications of it, and hope to ob- 
the French Governors in the West Indies. This | tain a further modification, which will render it 
he readily engaged todo. But, notwithstanding | perfectly harmless. These changes took place as 
this precaution, there are proofs that the West | circumstances rose to produce them; for though 
India privateers have, under color of the edict, | the necessity for them was both foreseen and 
committed depredations which will constitute | represented, it was only upon real, not upon hypo- 
just claims of redress from their Government. thetical cases, that the ministers of His Majesty 

Mr. Erving has forwarded a Spanish decree | were willing to act. 
also, avowedly pursuing the example and the; 1. Vessels leaving ports of the United States 
views of the French Emperor.’ The terms of | before a knowledge of the arrêt had been promul- 
this decree are even more vague, or rather more | gated there, are not subject to the rule. 
broad, than those of the prototype; and if not; 2. Vessels not coming directly from a British 
speedily recalled or corrected, will doubtless ex- | to a French port are not subject to the rule. 
tend the scene of spoliations already begun in| 3. The cargoes of vessels coming directly from 
that quarter; and, of course, thicken the cloud | a British toa French port, and offered for entry, 
that hangs over the amity of the two nations. on proof that the touching of the ship in Eng- 
land, &c., was involuntary, are put in depdt or 
sequestration, until His Majesty shall have deci- 
ded on the sufficiency of the proof offered, or 
they are at once given up to the consignees on 
their giving security to abide the decision which 
shall be ultimately taken by the Emperor in their 
respective cases. The vessels can go out freely, 
and without impediment of any kind. The for- 
mer rule, of which this is an amelioration, was, 
that ships as well as cargoes, coming under this 
description, should be sequestered, &e. The fur- 
ther alteration which I have asked is, the estab- 
lishment of some principle which shall regulate 
the kind and degree of proof required with respect 


Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Monroe. 
Paris, July 7, 1807. 


Sir: The accounts you have had of recent 
captures made by French privateers of Ameri- 
can vessels, under cover of the decree of Novem- 
ber last, are not correct; at least, if such captures 
have been made, I know nothing of them; the 
only captures I have at any time heard of were 

those made from Porto Ferrajo. They are by no 
means of recent date, and have all (1 believe,) 
been. redressed by the Council of Prizes. Two of 
these. cases, to which I attended personally, re- 
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to the alleged application of a force majeure, &c.; 
my own opinion is, that this may best be found 
in the greater or less correspondence which shall 
exist between the cargo when shipped in Amer- 
ica, and when arrived here. If the correspond- 
ence be complete, the evidence ought to be con- 
sidered as complete also, that they were not in 
Great Britain for the purposes of commerce; and, 
not being there for these purposes, the inference 
is fair, that their going there at all was involun- 
tary. Thisisarule the Ministers will consent 
to; whether His Majesty will do so also will be 
He is expected here about 


known in a few days. 
the beginning of August. 


Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
Paris, August 3, 1807. 


Sir: We had yesterday our first audience of 


the Emperor since his return to Paris, Happen- 
ing to stand near the Minister of Denmark, I 
overheard His Majesty say to that Minister, “So, 
M. Baron, the Baltic has been violated.” The 
Minister's answer was not audible to me, nor did 
it appear to have been satisfactory to the Em- 
peror, who repeated, in a tone of voice somewhat 
raised and peremptory, “But, sir, the Baltic has 
been violated.” From Mr. Deyer he passed to 
myself and others, and lastly to the Ambassador 
of Portugal, to whom, it is said, he read a very 
severe lecture on the conduct of his Court. These 
circumstances go far to justify the whispers that 
begin to circulate, that an army is organizing to 


the south for the purpose of taking possession of 
Portugal, and another to the north for a similar 


purpose with regard to Denmark ; and, generally, 
that having settled the business of belligerents, 
with the exception of England, very much to his 
own liking, he is now on the point of settling that 
of neutrals in the same way. It was, perhaps, 
under the influence of this suggestion; that Mr. 
Deyer, taking me aside, inquired whether any 
application had been made to me with regard to 
the projected union of all the commercial States 
against Great Britain, and on my answering in 
the negative, he replied, “ You are much favored, 
but it will not last.” I give you this detail, not 
from any importance it has in itself, but from the 
circumstance of its containing all that I have 
yet heard in relation to a project highly interest- 
ing to the United States, and of which you ought 
to be immediately apprized. 

August 9. Not a syllable has yet been men- 
tioned with regard to the projected union, &c. 
As far as I can learn, they are satisfied that the 
course we are pursuing is bonest to ourselves, 
and not dishonest to either of the belligerents. 

August 15. We had this morning an audience 
of the Emperor. The seizure of Copenhagen 
by the British gave room for a new conversation 


with the Minister of Denmark, in the course of 


which he stated the British force to have been 
but ten or twelve thousand men; demanded what 
had become of the Prince Regent, and asked 
why the Government had not defended the city ? 
As in the former audience from Baron Deyer he 


came directly to me, and, after some questions 
merely personal, he adverted to the outrage com- 
mitted by the Leopard on the Chesapeake. 
“ This,” said he, “is abominable; they have pre- 
tended hitherto to visit merchantmen, and that 
they had a right to do so; but they, even they, 
have set up no such pretensions with respect to 
armed ships. They would .now arrange it by 
giving up aright or usage which never existed ; 
but they will arrange it; they are afraid to go to 
war with your country.” 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 
servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Mr. MADISON. 


Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Champagny. l 


Paris, August 9, 1807. 
Sır: Your Excellency is not unapprized that 
soon after the promulgation of the imperial de- 


cree of the 2d of November last, one of similar 


character and injunctions was issued by the Prince 
of Peace, in behalf of His Catholic Majesty. 
Under this order, sundry vessels belonging to the 
citizens of the United States have been captured 
on the high seas, brought into the ports of Spain, 
and are now before the Court of Admiralty for 
examination. To this brief statement I subjoin 
an extract from a letter of the 27th ultimo, from 
the Chargé des Affaires of the United States at 
Madrid, which will show your Exceilency that 
the fate of these vessels will depend, not on the 
construction which might be given to the Span- 
ish decree by the Spanish tribunals, but on the 
practice which shall have been established by 
France, under her decree of November last; and 
that Prince Massirano has accordingly been di- 
rected to ask from your Excelleney such exposi- 
tion of that decree, and of the practice under it, 
as shall regulate on this head, the conduct of 
Spanish courts and cruisers towards neutral com- 
merce in general. Assured, as I feel myself, that 
this exposition, whenever given, will not be less 
friendly and liberal than that already found in 
the decisions of His Imperial Majesty’s Council 
of Prizes, and correspondence of his Minister of 
Marine, viz: that the provisions of the decree in 
question do not infract any of the rights of com- 
merce stipulated by treaty between France and 
the United States; it isincumbent on me to pray 
your Excellency, that it (the exposition required) 
be given as expeditiously as possible, to the end 
that the legitimate commerce of the United 
States be relieved from all further annoyance 
growing out of the doubtful meaning and opera- 
tion of the Spanish decree aforesaid. 

Your Excellency will permit me to avail my- 
self of this occasion to recall to your attention 
the subject of my letter of the 26th of June last. 
I learn from Antwerp that the cargoes mentioned 
in that letter are yet under sequestration, and that 
considerable loss, as well by diminution of price 
in the articles, as by accumulation of interest and 
charges, has been already incurred. 
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cree, there is no ground to make any in the exe- 
cution, with respect to anything whatsoever. 

2. His Majesty has not decided the question, 
whether French armed vessels may possess them- 
selves of neutral vessels going to or from Eng- 
land, although they-have no English merchan- 
dise on board. ; 

3. On the question whether French armed 
vessels are subject to the deduction ordered by the 
sixth article of the decree of November 21, His 
Majesty has declared that the provision of that 
article was not susceptible of any restriction; that 
is to say, that the deduction must take effect on the 
proceeds of all confiscations of merchandise and 
property which have been or may be pronounced 
in execution of the decree, without regard to the 


Your Excellency will dome the honor to ac- 
cept the assurances of my profound respect. 
‘JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
His Excellency the Prince oF BENEVENTO. 


Mr. Champagny to Mr. Armstrong. 
; Aveust 21, 1807. 

Sir: [have received the letter which you did 
me the honor of addressing me on the 9th of this 
month, relative to American vessels carried into 
ports of Spain, in consequence of the measures 
taken by that Power against the English com- 
merce, in imitation of France. 

As the execution of the maritime measures in- 
dicated by the imperial decree of the 2ist of 
November, 1806, rests naturally with his Excel- | place of seizure or character of the captors. 
lency, the Minister of Marine, and that, more-} You will be so good, sir, as to notify these de- 
over, he has already had the honor of addressing | cisions to the Council of Prizes, to have them 
you some first observations on the application of į entered in the registers, and to acknowledge the 


that decree, I transmitted without delay your let- | receipt of my letter. Accept, &c. 
ter, and asked from him the new explanations} The Grand Judge, Minister of Justice, 


cpa A E R ya ES A 


which you might desire. When they shall have REGNIER. 
been forwarded to me, I will have the honor of 
informing you of them. 

» Accept the assurance of my high considera- 
tion, 


Mr. Champagny to Mr. Armstrong. 


FONTAINEBLEAU, October 7, 1807. — 


Sir: You did me the honor on the 24th of 
September, to request me to send you some ex- 
planations as to the execution of the decree of 
blockade of the British islands as to vessels of the 
United States, 

The provisions of all the regulations and trea- 
ties relative to a state of blockade have appeared 
applicable to the existing circumstance; and it 
results, from the explanations which have been 
addressed to me by the Imperial Procureur Gen- 
eral of the Council of Prizes, that His Majesty 
has considered every neutral vessel going from 
English ports, with cargoes of English merchan- 
dise, or of English origin, as lawfully seizable by 
French armed vessels. 

The decree of blockade has been now issued 
eleven months; the principal. Powers of Europe, 
far from protesting against its provisions, have 
adopted them. They have perceived that its ex- 
eculion must be complete to render it more effect- 
ual, and it has seemed easy to reconcile these 
measures with the observance of treaties, especi- 
ally at a time when the infractions by England of 
the rights of all maritime Powers render their 
interest common, and tend to unite them in sup- 
port of the same cause. Accept, &c. 

CHAMPAGNY. 


; CHAMPAGNY. 
His Excellency Gen. ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. Armstrong to the French Minister of Exterior 
Relations. 


Parts, September 24, 1807. l 


Sır: Ihave this moment learned that a new 
and extended construction, highly injurious to 
the commerce of the United States, was about 
to be given to the imperial decree of the 21st of 
November last. It is therefore incumbent upon 
me to ask from your Excellency an explanation 
of His Majesty’s views in relation to this sub- 
ject, and, particularly, whether it be His Majes- 
ty’s intention, in any degree, to infract the obli- 
gations of the treaty now subsisting between the 
United States and the French Empire ? 

I pray your Excellency, &c., 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, 


M. Regnier to the Procureur General of the Council 
of Prizes. 
Panis, September 18, 1807. 

I have submitted, sir, to His Majesty the Em- 
peror and King, the doubts of his Excellency the 
Minister of Marine and Colonies on the extent 
of some of the provisions of the imperial decree 
of November 21, 1806, which has declared the 
British islands in a state of blockade. The fol- 
lowing are the intentions of His Majesty on the 
points in question: 

1. Can armed vessels, under the imperial decree 
of the 21st of November last, seize, in neutral ves- 
sels, either English property or merchandise pro- 
ceeding from the manufactures of the English 
territories ? 

His Majesty notifies me, that since he had not 
thought proper to express any exception in his de- 


Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 


Paris, November 12, 1807. 


Sir: It-was not till yesterday that I received 
from Mr. Skipwith a copy of the decree of the 
Council of Prizes in the case of the Horizon. This 
is the first unfriendly decision of that body, under 
the arrêt of the 21st of November, 1806.. In this 
case, and on the petition of the defendant, the 
Court has recommended the restitution of the 
whole cargo. I did not however think proper to 
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join in asking, as a favor, what I believed myself 
entitled toas a right. J subjoin a copy of my 
note to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and am, 
sir, your most obedient and very humble servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. . 


— 


[Enclosed in Mr. Armstrong’s letter of November 12.] 


Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Champagny. 
Paris, November 12, 1807. 

Sır: The document. to which these observa- 
tions are prefixed will inform your Excellency 
that an American ship, trading under the protec- 
tion of the laws of nations, and of particular trea-. 
ties, and suffering shipwreck on the coast of 
France, has recently been seized by His Majesty’s 
officers, and adjudged by his Council of Prizes as 
follows, viz: “Our Council puts at liberty the 
American vessel, the Horizon, shipwrecked the 
30th of May last, near Morlaix ; and, consequent- 
ly, orders that the amount arising from the sale 
legally made of the wreck of the said vessel, to- 
gether with the merchandise of the cargo, which, 
according to an estimate made in presence of the 
overseers of the administrations of the marine 
and custom-house shall have been acknowledged 
not to proceed. from English manufactures, nor 
from English territory, shall be restored to Cap- 
tain McClure, without deducting any other ex- 
penses than those relative to the sale ; and with 
regard to the other merchandise of the cargo 
which, from the result of the said estimate, shall 
be acknowledged to come from manufactures, or 
English territory, by virtue of the fifth article of 
the decree of the 21st of November, 1806, they 
shall be confiseated for the use of the State; the 
whole to be sold by.the forms prescribed in the 
regulations; and the application of the product 
to be made in conformity to the arrangements 
of the said decree, deduction being made for the 
expense of saving the goods, and that of the.sup- 
port of the crew, until the day that the Captain 
shall receive the notification of the present de- 
cision.” . 

The reasons upon which this decision are found- 
ed are at once so new and so alarming to the pres- 
ent friendly relations of the two Powers, that I 
cannot but discuss them with a freedom in some 
degree proportioned to my sense of. their novelty 
and importance. he te 

“ Considering,” says the Council, “ first, that 
the neutrality of the sbip and cargo was suffici- 
ently established, the whole ought to be restored, 
(agreeably to the provisions of the convention of 
the 30th of September, 1800,) provided no mer- 
chandise of English origin had been found in her, 
and, of course, that she had not been brought 
within the limits of the imperial decree of the 
21st of November, 1806.” 

Here is an open and unqualified admission that 
the ship was found within the rules prescribed by 
the Convention of 1800; that, according to these 

‘rules, her cargo and herself ought to have been 
restored ; and that such would have been the fact, 
but for the operation of the decree of the 21st of 
November, 1806. 


In the letter your Excellency did me the honor 
to write to me on the 7th of Oetoher last, you 
thought it “easy to reconcile the obligations of 
this-decree with the preservation of those arising 
from treaties.” It was not for me to examine the 
means by which this reconciliation was to be 
effected ; they no doubt fully existed, and yet ex- 
ist, in. His Majesty’s good pleasure; and taking 
for granted this fact, I saw in the opinion nothing 
but proofs-of friendly dispositions and pledges 
that these were not to be either wantonly de- 
stroyed or diminished. How inauspicious, how- 
ever, to its authority, and the consolations derived 
from it, is this recent act of the Council of Prizes ! 
an act which explicitly acknowledges the opposite 
characters and conflicting injunctions of these 
two instruments; and which, of course; draws 
after it considerations the most serious to the 
Government of the United States. 

The second reason of the Council is, “ that the 
decree declaring (British) merchandise good prize 
had principally in view captures made on the 
high seas; but that the question, whether ship- 
wrecked goods ought to be restored or confiscated, 
having always been judged under the fourteenth 
article of the regulation of the 26th of July, 1778, 
and, according to their character, (which might 
have rendered lawful, or have even commanded 
their seizure at sea,) there is no room to intro- 
duce, in this case, any new distinction which, 
however philanthropic it may appear, has not as 
yet been adopted as a rule by any maritime na- 
tion.” 

The doctrine resisted in this passage, and 
which inculcates the duty of extending protec- 
tion to the unfortunate, is not new to His Majes- 
ty’s Council of Prizes. They have themselves 
consecrated it by their decision of the 5th of 
March, 1800. By that decision they restored an 
enemy’s ship, (the Diana,) on the single reason, 
that “she had been compelled to enter a French 
port by stress of weather.” “I should equally 
fail,” says the Attorney General, “in respect to 
myself and to the Council, before whom I have 
the honor to represent the Government, were I 
not to maintain a principle consecrated by our 
laws, and by those of all nations. In all circum- 
stances, let the loyalty of the French Government 
serve as the basis of your decisions. Prove your- 
selves at once generous and just; your enemies 
will know and respect your magnanimity.” Such 
was the principle adopted by the Council in the 
year 1800, and in the case of an enemy’s ship; 
yet we are now told that this very principle, so 
honorable to the Court, to the nation, and to hu- 
man nature, is utterly unknown to all maritime 
people. And on what occasion do we hear this? 
When an enemy’s ship is again thrown on the 
French coast? No; it has been reserved for the 
wreck of a neutral and a friendly vessel—for a 
ship of the United States! Itis not denied that, 
had this ship escaped the rocks and made the port 
of Morlaix, the only inhospitality to which she 
would have been exposed, (under the most rigor- 
ous interpretation of the law in question,) would 
have been that of being ordered again to sea. 
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Has, then, the misfortune of shipwreck so far al- 
tered her condition, as to expose her to the injury 
of confiscation also ? and is this among the prin- 
ciples which the defender of maritime rights 
means to consecrate by his power and his wis- 
dom ? It is impossible! 

The third reason of the Council is, “that the 
application of the fifth article aforesaid, in as far 
as it concerns the Americans and other nations, 
is the result both of the general expressions of 
that very article, and of the communication re- 
cently made by his Excellency, the Grand Judge, 
concerning the primitive intention of the sov- 
ereign.” 

This reason will be found to be substantially 
answered in my reply to reason No. 5 of the 
Council. It will be seen that the opinion given 
here, that “the application of article fifth of the 
imperial decree, to American commerce, is the 
result of the general expressions of that very ar- 
ticle,” was not the opinion of the Council on the 
5th of March last, when they judged the case of 
the Hibernia. They then declared, in totidem 
verbis, that the decree “said nothing of its own 
influence on the convention of 1800,” between the 
United States and France. 

The fourth reason of the Council is, “ that the 
expedition in question having certainly been made 
with full knowledge of the said decree, no objec- 
tion can be drawn, with any propriety, from the 
general rules forbidding a retrospective action, 
nor, even in this particular case, from the poste- 
rior date of the act in which the Sovereign de 
cides the question ; since that act sprung from his 
supreme wisdom, not as an interpretation of a 
doubtful point, butas a declaration of an anterior 
and positive disposition.” 

A distinction is here attempted to be taken be- 
tween the interpretation. of a doubtful point and 
the declaration of an anterior and positive rule. 
This distinction cannot be maintained ; for, if the 
rule had been positive, there would have been no 
occasion for the declaration. Neither the Minis- 
ter of Marine, nor the Council of Prizes, could 
have had any doubts on the subject; the execu- 
tion of the decree would have been prompt and 
peremptory ; nor would a second act on the part 
of His Majesty, after the lapse of twelve months, 
have been necessary to give operation to the first. 
Need I appeal to your Excellency’s memory for 
the. facts on which these remarks turn? You 
know that doubts did exist. You know that 
there was, under them, much hesitation in pro- 
nouncing. You know that, as late as the ninth 
of August, I sought an explanation of the de- 
cree in question ; and that even then your Ex- 
cellency (who was surely a competent and le- 
gitimate organ of His Majesty) did not think 
yourself prepared to give it. ‘(he conclusion is 
inevitable. His Majesty’s answer, transmitted to 
the Court of Prizes on the 18th of September last, 
through the medium of the Grand Judge, was in 
the nature of an interpretation, and, being so, 
could not, without possessing a retroactive qual- 


The fifth reason of the Council, and the last 
which enters into my present view of the sub- 
ject, is, “ that, though one of the principal agents 
of His Majesty had given a contrary opinion, of 
which the Council had at no period partaken, 
this opinion being that of an individual, could 
not, whatever consideration its author may merit, 
balance the formal declaration given in the name 
of His Majesty himself; and that, if the commu- 
nication of this opinion had, as is alleged, given 
room toand served as a basis for many American 
shipments, and particularly of the one in ques- 
tion, this circumstance, which may call for the 
indulgence of His Majesty, in a case in which the 
confiscation is entirely to the advantage of the 
State, does not prevent a council, rigid in its duty, 
to pronounce in conformity to the decree of the 
21st of November, and of the declaration which 
followed it.” 


It would appear from this paragraph that, not 
finding it easy to untie the knot, the Council had 
determined to cut it. Pressed by the fact that an 
interpretation of the decree had been given by a 
Minister of His Majesty, specially charged with 
its execution, they would now escape from this 
fact, and from the conclusions to which it evi- 
dently leads, by alleging, 1st. That at no time 
had the Council partaken of the opinion given 
by the Minister; and 2d. That this opinion, be- 
ing that of an individual, could not possess either 
the force or the authority of one truly minis- 
terial. 


It appears to me, as I think it will appear to 
your Excellency, that the Council have, in these 
statements, been less correct than is usual to them 
on similar occasions. If, as they now assert, they 
have never partaken of the Minister’s opinion; if 
they have never even hesitated on the question, 
whether the decree of November did or did not 
derogate from the Treaty of 1800, why, I ask, 
suspend the American cases generally; or why 
decide as they did in the case of the Hibernia? 
If I mistake not, we find in this case the recogni- 
tion of the very principle laid down by the Min- 
ister of Marine. That officer says: “In my opin- 
ion, the November decree does not work any 
change in the rules at present observed with re- 
spect to neutral commerce, and, consequently, 
none in the convention of the 8th Vendemiaire, 
year nine.’ And what says the Council? “ Ad- 
mitting that this part of the cargo (the rum and 
ginger,) was of British origin, the dispositions of 
the November decree, [which contain nothing 
with regard to their own influence over the con- 
vention of the 8th Vendemiaire, year nine,] evi- 
dently cannot be applied to a ship leaving Amer- 
ica on the 6th of the same month of November; 
and, of course, cannot have authorized her cap- 
ture in the moment she was entering the neutral 
port of her destination.” We have here three 
distinct grounds of exemption from the effects of 
the November decree: 


1st. The entire silence of that decree, with re- 


ity, apply to events many months anterior in date | gard to its own influence over the convention of 


to itself. 


1800. 
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2d. The early period at which the ship left the | which the laws of nations authorized them to 


United States; and 

3d. The neutral character of the port to which 
she was destined. If such, sir, were the princi- 
ples admitted by the Council on the 25th of March 
last, with what correctness can it be now said, 
“that at no period have they partaken of the opin- 
ion of the Minister ?” 

The second fact asserted by the Council is, that 

` the interpretation of the decree in question, given 
on the 24th of December, 1806, was private, not 
public ; or, in other words, that it was the inter- 
pretation of the man, not that of the Minister, 
and, as such, cannot outweigh the more recent 
declaration coming directing from His Majesty 
himself. 

On the comparative weight of those declara- 
tions I shall say nothing, nor shall Ido more to 
repel the first part of the insinuation, (that the 
Minister’s declaration was that only of the indi- 
vidual,) than to submit to your Excellency my 
letter of the 20th of December, 1806, claiming 
from that Minister an official interpretation of 
the decree in question, and his answer of the 24th 
of the same month, giving to me the interpreta- 
tion demanded. 

To your Excellency, who, as late as the 21st of 
August last, considered the Minister of Marine as 
the natural organ of His Majesty’s will, in what- 
ever regarded the decree aforesaid, and who actu- 
ally applied to him for information relating to it, 
this allegation of the Council of Prizes, and the 
reasoning founded upon it, cannot but appear very 
extraordinary, and will justify me in requesting 
that His Majesty may be moved to set aside the 
decision in question, on the ground of error in the 
opinion of the Council. as 

If, in support of this conclusion, I have drawn 
no arguments from the Treaty of 1800, nor from 
the laws of nations, your Excellency will not be 
ata loss to assign to this omission its true cause. 
It would surely have been a useless formality to 
appeal to authorities, not only practically, but 
even professedly extinct. In the letter of the Min- 
ister of Justice of the 18th of September, we are 
told by His Majesty himself, that, “since he had 
not judged proper to make any exception in the 
letter of his decree, there was no room to make 
any in its execution ;” and in the report of your 
Excelleney’s predecessor, of the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1806, we have these memorable words: 

“England has declared these places blockaded, 
before which she had not a single ship of war. 

“She has done more, for she has declared ina 
state of blockade places which all her assembled 
forces were incapable of blockading—immense 
coasts and a vast empire. 

“ Afterwards, drawing from a chimerical right, 
and from an assumed fact, the consequence that 
she might justly make her prey of everything 
going to the places laid under interdiction by a 
simple declaration of the British Admiralty, and 
of everything arising therefrom, and carrying 
this doctrine into effect, she has alarmed neutral 
navigators, and driven them to a distance from 
ports whither their interests attracted them, and 

10th Con. 2d Szss.—53 


frequent. - i 
“Thus it is, that. she has turned to her own 
profit, and to the detriment of Europe, but more 
particularly of France, the audacity with which 
she mocks at all rights, and insults even reason 
itself, i 
“ Against -a Power which forgets to such a 
pitch all ideas of justice and all humane senti- 
ments, what can be done but to forget them for 
an instant one’s self ?” 
Words cannot go further to show the extin- 
guished authority, in the one case, of the treaty 
subsisting between the United States and His 
Imperial Majesty, and, in the other, of the law 
of nations; to appeal to them, therefore, would be 
literally appealing to the dead. Accept, sir, &e., 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. - 
The Minisrer of Foreign Relations. ; 


Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison, 


Paris, December 1, 1807. 


Sir: I have this moment received a letter from 
His Majesty’s Minister of Foreign Relations, of 
which.I subjoin a copy; and-am, sir, with very 
high consideration, your most obedient and most 


humble servant, 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


[Enclosed in the above.] 


Mr. Champagny to General Armstrong. 
Mian, November 24, 1807. - 

Sr: The execution of the measurés taken 
against the English commerce has frequently 
caused reclamations on‘your part. The intention 
of His Majesty, without doubt, is, that every par- 
ticular abuse may be repressed; but the Federal 
Government cannot make any complaint against 
the measures themselves; and while the United 
States allow that their vessels may be visited by 
England, that she may drag them into her ports 
and turn them from their destination ; while they 
do not oblige England to respect their flag and 
the merchandise which itcovers; while they per- 
mit that Power to apply to them the absurd rules 
of blockade which it has set up, with the view of 
injuring France; they bind themselves, by that 
tolerance towards England, to allow also the 
application of the measures of reprisals which 
France is obliged to employ against her. His 
Majesty regrets, without doubt, te have been 
forced to recur to such measures. He knows all 
that the commercial classes may have to suffer 
in consequence of them, particularly those who, 
having habitual relations with England, using a 
common language, and often mixing their inter- 
ests, might more frequently occasion an apprehen- 
sion of some commercial connivance with the 
English, inasmuch as they would have greater 
facilities in covering it. This circumstance made 
it necessary to use towards them precautions more 
exact, and an unceasing watchfulness, in order 
not to be exposed to abuses which might result, 
from a less constant vigilance. But it is not to 
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France, it is to England, that these inconveni- 
ences to individuals ought to beimputed. Sheit 
is who has given the example of measures unjust 
and illegal. and infringing on the sovereignty of 
nations. To oblige her to renounce them, it has 
become necessary to combat her with her own 
arms; in violating the rights of all nations she 
bas united them all by a common interest; and it 
is for them to have recourse to force against her, į 
to forbid her the search (la visile) of their ves- 
sels, the taking away of their crews, and to de- 
clare themselves against measures which wound 
their dignity and theirindependence. The unjust 
pretensions of England will be kept up as long 
as those whose rights she violates are silent; and 
what Government has had more to complain of 
against her than the United States? All the dif- 
ficulties which have given rise to your reclama- 
tions, sir, would be removed with ease, if the 
Government of the United States, after com- 
plaining in vain of the injustice and violations of 
England, took with the whole Continent the part 
of guarantying itself therefrom. England has 
introduced into the maritime war an entire disre- 
ard for the rights of nations; it is only in fore- 
ing her toa peace that it is possible to recover 
them. On this point the interest of all nations is 
the same; all have their honor and their inde- 
pendence to defend. Accept, sir. &e. 
CHAMPAGNY. 


Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
Paris, December 27, 1807. 


Sir: I forward by Mr. McElhonny a copy of 
a second and very extraordinary decree of this 
Government with regard to neutral commerce. 
Whether it be meant to stimulate Great Britain 
to the commission of new outrages, or to quicken 
us in repelling those she has already committed, 
the policy is equally unwise, and so decidedly so, 
that I know not a single man of consideration 
who approves of it. It is, however, not less true 
that it is as difficult to find one who will hazard 
an objection to it, T********d, who in this way 
is permitted to go further than any other person, 
dare not avow his opinion of it, nor (bad as he 
thinks it) will he do more than state that the pre- 
sent moment would appear to dictate some modi- 
fications. © To this point he stands engaged to go, 
and I wait the result with much anxiety. The 
Emperor is expected here on the last day of the 
month. 

I have the honor to be, with very great respect, 
sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 

JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


P. S.—As Mr. Lee thinks it probable that both 
the copies of my despatch of the 15th November 
are taken to Eagland, I send a third copy of it 
with this. There isno longer a doubt that the 
Emperor wished to get hold of the royal family 
of Portugal. There is a degree of wickedness 
that makes even scoundrels honest. This is veri- 
fied in the conduct of Aranjo. In every other 


confided to him his whole secret, and, abandoned 
as he was, he could not lend himself to its exe- 
cution. 

I bave seen a letter from the Minister of Ma- 
rine, in which he says, “The vessels of friendly 
and allied Powers now in the ports of the empire 
shall not be permitted to depart until further or- 
ders.” The professed object of this measure is 
“to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy ;” the real object to induce the British to 
arrest all such vessels [of ours] as may be within 
their grasp. Thus the two rivals are to go on 
endeavoring which can most outrage law and jus- 
tice. The letter above-mentioned was written to 
the Minister of Denmark. A similar notice has 
not yet been sent to me. It is, therefore, possible 
that His Majesty’s care is restricted to vessels of 
Powers both friendly and allied; that it is a 
squeeze purely fraternal. If so, we may escape 
for this time. I state this, however, asa thing 
barely possible. 

I am, sir, with very high consideration, your 
most obedient servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


Extract——Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 


Paris, January 22, 1808. 

The conjecture offered in my last letter with 
regard to the embargo of our vessels, turns out 
to be correct; the order was intended to be con- 
fined to the vessels of friendly and allied Powers, 
or Powers having both these characters. The 
word neutral crept into it merely by. mistake. 
An extract from the Minister’s letter to me on this 
subject is as follows, to wit: “ No order has been 
given to retain neutral vessels in the ports of the 
empire; and as soon as I knew of the error com- 
mitted in this respect, 1 hastened to correct it, and 
to notify expressly that neutral vessels, and par- 
ticularly those of the United States, should enjoy 
an entire freedom.” I subjoin, also, a copy of a 
letter in answer to the remonstrances I have made 
against the new arrét of the 17th of December 
last; by this you will see that the captures under 
this decree, like those under that of November, 
1806, are in the nature of detention, and that, iu 
the contingency of an exclusion of British com- 
merce from the United States, the ships and car- 
goes will be immediately released. I expect, from 
one moment to another, the Emperor’s orders for 
immediately raising all the sequestrations which 
have taken place under the November decree. 


[Referred to in Mr. Armstrong’s despatch of January 
22, 1808.] 


Translation of a letter from Mr. Champagny to Gen- 
eral Armstrong, dated 


Paris. January 15, 1808. 
Sır: The different notes which you have done 
me the honor to address to me have been laid 
before His Majesty. 
The proceedings of England towards all Gov- 
ernments are so contrary to the law of nations, 


act of his life he betrayed bis master; ia this he | and all the rules constantly observed even among 


served, and perhaps saved him. The assailant | enemies, 


that no recourse against this Power is 
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on those of all other Powers, 

In the situation in which England has placed 
the Continent, especially since her decrees of the 
ilih November, His Majesty has no doubt of a 
declaration of war against her by the United 
States, whatever transient sacrifices war may 0c- 
casion; they will not believe it consistent either 
with their interest or dignity to acknowledge the 
monstrous principle and the anarchy which that 
Government wishes to establish on the seas. lf 
it be useful and honorable for all nations to cause 
the true maritime law of nations to be re-estab- 
lished, and to avenge the insults committed by 
England against every flag, it is indispensable for 
the United States, who, from the extent of their 
commerce, have oftener to complain of these vio- 
lations. War exists, then, in fact, between Eng- 
land and the United States; and His Majesty 
considers it as declared from the day on which 
England published her decrees. In that persua- 
sion, His Majesty, ready to consider the United 
States as associated with the cause of all the 
Powers who have to defend themselves against 
England, has not taken any definitive measures 
towards the American vessels which may have 
been brought into our ports; he has ordered that 
they should remain sequestered until a decision 
may be had thereon, according to the disposition 
which shall have been expresscd by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


mae 


Extract—Mr. Madison to Mr. Armstrong. 


DEPARTMENT or State, Feb. 8, 1808. 


Your letters and communications by Doctor 
Bullus were duly delivered on the 14th day of De- 
cember ; the same conveyance brought a copy of 
‘the sentence pronounced by the French Prize 
Court in the case of the Horizon, giving a judicial 
effect to the decree of November 21, 1806, as ex- 
pounded in the answer of Mr. Chawpagny to your 
letter of the 12th November, 1807. 

Whilst the French Government did not avow 


or enforce a meaning of the decree of November, 
1806, in relation to the United States extending 
its purview beyond the munigipal limits, it could 
not, in strictness, be regarded as an. infraction 
either of our neutral or conventional rights; and, 
consequently, did not authorize more than a de- 
mand of seasonable explanations of its doubtful 
import, or friendly expostulations with respect to 
the rigor and suddenness of its innovations. 

The case is now essentially changed. A econ- 
struction of the decree is avowed and executed, 
which violates as well the positive stipulations 
of the convention of September 30, 1800, as. the 
incontestable principles of public law. And the 
President charges you to superadd, to whatever 
representations you may have previously made, 
a formal remonstrance, in such terms as may be 
best calculated either to obtain a recall of the 
iilegal measure, so far as it relates to the United 
States, or to have the effect of leaving in full force 
all the rights accruing to them from a failure to 
do so. 

That the execution of local laws against for- 
eign nations on the high seas is a violation of the 
rights of the former and the freedom of the latter, 
will probably not be questioned, A contrary prin- 
ciple would in fact imply the same exclusive do- 
minion over the entire ocean as is enjoyed within 
the limits of the local sovereignty, and a degrada- 
tion of every other nation from its common rights 
and equal rank. 

If it be contended that the decree, as a retalia- 
tion on the other belligerent, at the expense of 
neutral nations, is justified by a culpable acquies- 
cence in the prior measures of that belligerent 
operating through neutrals, you will be able to 
deny such acquiescence; and to urge moreover 
that on every supposition the retaliating measure 
could not be justly enfurced in relation to neutrals, 
without allowing them at least a reasonable time 
for choosing between due measures against the 
prior wrong, and an acquiescence in both, The 
copy of the representations to the British Govern- 
ment, through its Minister here, on the subject of 
ity orders of January, 1807, will at once disprove 
an acquiescence on the part of the United States, 
and explain the grounds on. which the late exten- 
sion of the French decree of November, 1806, is 
an object of just remonstrance.. 

The conduct of the French Government in 
giving this extended operation to its deeree, and 
indeed in issuing one with such an apparent or 
doubtful import against the rights of the sea, is 
the more extraordinary, inasmuch as the inability 
to enforce it on that element exhibited the meas- 
ure in the light of an empty menace, at the same 
time that it afforded pretexts to ber enemy for 
severe retaliations, for which ample means are 
found in her naval superiority. 

The accumulated dangers to which the illegal 
proceedings of the belligerent nations have sub- 
jected the commerce and navigation of the United 
States, have at length induced Congress to resort 
toan embargo.on our own vessels, as a measure 
best fitted for the erisis—being an effectual secu- 
rity for our mercantile property and mariners now 
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at home and daily arriving, and at the same time 
neither a measure nor just cause of war. Copies 
of this act were soon after its passage transmitted 
to Mr. Pinkney, with an authority to assure the 
British Government that it was to be viewed in 
this light, and that it was not meant to be the 
slightest impediment to amicable negotiations 
with foreign Governments. He was requested to 
avail himself of an opportunity of communicating 
to you and Mr. Erving this view of the subject, 
and I hope that you will have been thence ena- 
bied to present it to the French Government. Not 
relying however on that indirect opportunity, I 
send by this another copy of the act, with an in- 
struction from the President that you make it the 
subject of such explanations as will guard against 
any misconception of the policy which led to it. 
It is strictly a measure of precaution, required by 
the dangers incident to external commerce, and, 
being indiscriminate in its terms and operation 
towards all nations, can give no just offence to any. 
The duration of the act is not fixed by itself, and 
will consequently depend on a continuance or 

. cessation of its causes in a degree sufficient, in the 
judgment of the Legislature, to induce or forbid 
its repeal. It may be hoped that the inconveni- 
ences felt from it by the belligerent nations may 
lead toa change of conduct which imposed the 
inconveniences of it on ourselves. France her- 
self will be a sufferer, and some of her allies far 
more so. It will be very agreeable to find in that 
consideration, and still more in her sense of jus- 
tice, a sufficient motive to an early manifestation 
of the respect due to our commercial rights. The 
example would be worthy of the professions which 
he makes to the world on this subject. 

February 18. Since the above was written I 
have been under a degree of indisposition, which 
has suspended the proposed continuation of it, 
and which now will oblige me to be very brief; 
the more so, as the vessel has been some days de- 
tained, which was engaged for the special purpose 
of conveying public despatches and private letters 
to Europe. 

The delay has enabled me to inform you that 
Mr. Erksine, a few days ago, communicated, by 
instructions from his Government, its late decrees 
of November 11th, and those forming a sequel to 
them. The communication was accompanied 
with assurances that much regret was felt by His 
Britannic Majesty at the necessity which the 
conduct of his enemy had created for measures so 
embarrassing to neutral commerce, and that His 
Majesty would readily follow an example of re- 
linquishing such a course, or even of making re- 
laxations pari passu with his enemy. 

Whether these intimations have any reference 
to the distinction between such parts of the 
French decree as operate municipally on shore, 
and such as, operating on the high seas, violate 
the rights of neutrals, or to a distinction between 
the former restriction and the late extension of 
the decree with respect to the United States, Mr. 
Erskine did not seem authorized to say. The 
probability is that neither of these distinctions en- 
tered into the views of the British Cabinet. But 


rennet ne inners en ene 


it is certainly neither less the duty nor the true 
policy of the Emperor of the French so to vary 
his decree as to make it consistent with the rights 
of neutrals, and the freedom of the seas, and par- 
ticularly with his positive stipulations to the Uni- 
ted States. This may be the more reasonably 
expected, as nothing can be more clear, as has been 
already observed, than that the effect of the de- 
cree, as far as it can be carried into effect, would 
not be sensibly diminished by abolishing its ope- 
ration beyond the limits of the territorial sover- 
eignty. 

In remonstrating against the injustice and ille- 
gality of the French decree, I am aware that you 
may be reminded of antecedent injuries to France 
and her allies through British violations of neu- 
tral commerce. The fact cannot be denied, and 
may be urged with great force, in our remonstran- 
ces against the orders to which Great Britain has 
given a retaliating character, since the French 
decree might on the same ground be pronounced 
a retaliation on the preceding conduct of Great 
Britain. But ought the legitimate commerce of 
neutrals to be thus the victim and the sport of 
belligerents contesting with each other the pri- 
ority of their destructive innovations, and, with- 
out leaving either of them to neutrals, even the 
opportunity or the time for disproving that cul- 
pable acquiescence which is made the pretext by 
both for the wrongs done to them? And I must 
repeat that, apart from all questions of this nature, 
the French decree, or at least the illegal extensions 
of it to the United States, remain chargeable with 
all the impolicy which has been pointed out. 

I find by accounts from Hamburg, Bremen, Hol- 
land, and Leghorn, that the trade and property 
of our citizens have been much vexed by regula- 
tations subaltern to those of the original decree 
of November 21, 1806. How far the complaints 
are founded on proceedings violating our publie 
rights, or on such as are unfriendly and inequitable 
towards our citizens who have placed their prop- 
erty within those jurisdictions, you will be able 
to decide better than we can do at this distance ; 
and the President refers to your own judgment 
the kind of representation to the French Govern- 
ment which those and other analogous cases may 
require. 


Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 


Paris, February 17, 1808. 

Enclosed is a copy of the answer from the Min- 
ister of Marine, to my letter of the 13th instant, 
in relation to the sale of a part of the cargo of the 
ship James Adams. It would now appear, that 
the promises of forbearance made by another De- 
partment are applicable only to vessels sequestered 
in the ports, and not to such as have been cap- 
tured at sea. 


Extract—Minister of Marine to General Armstrong. 
Firta Diviston or Prizes, 
Paris, February 15, 1808. 
I observe to you, moreover, the question now 
is, not as to a vessel sequestered in port, but as toa 
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prize made at sea, and seized for a contravention 
of the decree of the 17th December last; that the 
provisional sale ordered on account of the “aver- 
age” is for the interest as well of the captured as 
of the captors, and that it is directed according to 
the.case provided for by the regulation of the 2d 
Prairial, 11th year. 


Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
l Paris, February 22, 1808. 

Mr. Patterson offers so good a conveyance that 
I cannot but employ it. Nothing has occurred 
here since the date of my public despatches, (the 
17th instant,) to give to our business an aspect 
more favorable than it then had ; but, on the other 
hand, I have come at the knowledge of two facts, 
which I think sufficiently show the decided char- 
acter of the Emperor’s policy with regard to us. 
these are—1. That, in a Council of Administra- 
tion held a few days past, when it was proposed 
to modify the operation of the decrees of Novem- 
ber, 1806, and December, 1807, (though the prop- 
osition was supported by the whole weight of the 
Council,) he became highly indignant, and de- 
clared that these decrees should suffer no change, 
and that the Americans should be compelled to 
take the positive character, either of allies or of 
enemies. 2. That, on the 27th of January last, 
twelve days after Mr. Champagny’s written assur- 
ances that these decrees should work no change 
in the property sequestered until our discussions 
with England were brought to a close, and seven 
days before he repeated to me verbally these very 
assurances, the Emperor had, by a special deci- 
sion, confiscated two of our ships and their car- 
goes, (the Julius Henry and Juniatta,*) for want 
merely of a document, not required by any law 
or usage of the commerce in which they had been 
engaged. This act was taken, as I am informed, 
on a general report of sequestered cases. amount- 
ing to one hundred and sixty, and which, at pres- 
ent prices, will yield upwards of one hundred mil- 
lions of franes—a sum, the magnitude of which 
alone renders hopeless all attempts at saving it. 
Danes, Portuguese, and Americans, will be the 
principal sufferers. 

If Lam right in supposing that the Emperor has 
definitively taken his ground, I cannot be wrong in 
concluding that you will immediately take yours. 


Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
Paris, March 9, 1808. 

The conversation alluded to in the copy of the 
letter of did not take place till the 8th instant, 
when the Emperor declared, that if means could 
be found to'make an exception to the operation 
of the November decree, such exception should 
have his consent. 


Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
Paris, March 15, 1808. 
I stated in my last letter the substance of a 
declaration made by the Emperor, viz: that if 


* These cases have been referred to the Grand Judge. 


means could be found to except American ‘prop- 
erty from the operation of the decree of Novem- 
ber, 1806, without infringing the principles of the 
decrees, he would immediately make the excep-: 
tion. No time was lost in communicating this 
declaration to me; and I was invited to point out 

the means it required, andassured that they should 

be immediately submitted to His Majesty. Little 

as I liked the proposition, and much as I doubt 

the sincerity of the declaration out of which it 

grew, I could not refuse any agency of mine in 

rescuing so much of the American propertly se- 

questered in the ports of France as should come 
within this new rule. I accordingly wrote the 
note, (a copy of which is subjoined to this letter,) 

pointing out, in a few words, the property to which 
that rule would apply. This note was put into 

the Emperor’s hand by the Prince of Benevento, 

who, though six days have now elapsed, has not 

yet received an answer. 


[Note referred to in the extract from Mr. Armstrong’s 
letter of the 15th March, 1808.] ; 


The imperial decree of November, 1806, con- 
tains no authority to sequester the cargoes of neu- 
tral vessels touching at English ports, and subse- 
quently coming into those of France, excepting 
in cases in which the captains or supercargoes 
may have made false declarations. The penalty 
provided by that decree for offences other than 
those of false declarations is immediate departure 
from the empire; and as in these cases no false 
declarations have been made, nor are alleged to 
have been made, so no penalty, other than that of 
departure from the empire, can be legally inflicted. 


poon 


Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
Panis, April 5, 1808, 

I received the despatches you did me the honor 
to address to me by Mr. Lewis, on the 26th ultimo. 

Though I had complained often and earnestly 
of both the principles and operation of the Em- 
peror’s decrees of November, 1806, and December, 
1807, (having written at least twenty notes on the 
different cases which have arisen under them,) 
yet, as the President’s orders were express, that, 
on receipt of your letter, I should superadd, to 
whatever representations might have been pre- 
viously made,a formal remonstrance against those 
decrees, I did not lose a moment in writing and 
presenting the enclosed note ; the terms of which 
will, I hope, appear to be such as were proper or 
necessary to the case, and calculated either to 
obtain a recall of the illegal measures, or to leave 
in full force therightsaccruing tothe United States 
from a failure on the part of France to recall them. 
Tothis notel have not yet received an answer, nor 
have I reason to expect one soon, as the Emperor 
has left Paris, (it is said for Spain,) and had, at 
no time before he set out, indicated any alteration 
in the views which originally produced the de- 
crees in question. 

Mr. Pinkney found means (in the return to the 
Continent of M. D’Alopeus) to communicate the 
President’s views on the subject of the general 
embargo, and particularly the desire he had that 
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it should not be considered as a measure of hos- 
tility against any foreign. nation. Some explan- 
ations of this kind, were, perhaps, necessary in 
England, where, from ihe misrepresentations of 
our own people, the. character of the policy was: 
likely to be misunderstood; but as neither the 
same nor any other reason existed for making 
them here, none have been offered. 


Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Champagny. 


, Paris, April 2, 1808. 

Sın: Having submitted to the Government of 
the United States copies of the imperial decrees 
of the 21st of November, 1806, and 17th Decem- 
ber, 1807, and of the expositions which your Ex- 
cellency has been pleased, at different times, to 
give of them, I have recently received the in- 
structions of the President to remonstrate against 
both the provisions and operation of the said 
decrees, on the ground of their infracting, as well 
the positive stipulations of a particular treaty, as 
the incontestable principles of public law. 

in discharging this duty, your Excellency will 
permit me to call to-your remembrance the twelfth 
and fourteenth articles of the treaty made between 
the United States and France, on the 30th of 
September, 1800. These articles provide— 

st. That “it shall be lawful for the- citizens of 
either country to sail with their ships and mer- 
chandise (contraband guods always excepted) 
from any port whatever, to any port of the enemy 
of the other, and to sail and trade with their 
ships and merchandise, with perfect security and 
liberty, from the countries, ports, and places of 
those who are enemies of both, or of either party, 
without any opposition or disturbance whatso- 
ever; and to pass not only directly from the places 
and ports of the enemy aforesaid to neutral ports 
and places, but also from one place belonging to 
an enemy to another place belonging to an enemy, 
whether they be or be not under the jurisdiction 
of the same Power, unless such ports or places 
shall be actually blockaded, besieged, or invested.” 
2d. That “vessels sailing for a port or place 
belonging to an enemy, without knowing that 
the same is either besieged, blockaded, or invested, 
may be turned away from such port or place, but 
they shall not be detained, nor any part of their 
cargo (not contraband) confiscated, unless, after 
notice of such blockade or investment, they shall 
again attempt to enter; but they shall be permit- 
ted to go to any other port or place they shall 
think proper. 

3d. That “free ships shall give a freedom to 
goods, and that everything shall be deemed to be 
free and exempt which shall be found on board 
the ships belonging to the citizens of either of the 
contracting parties, although the whole lading, or 
any part thereof, should appertain tothe enemies 
of either; contraband goods being always ex- 
cepted.” 

These stipulations are not more clear in them- 
selves, nor of more indisputable application and 
authcrity in the present case, than the injunctions 
of public law by which they were enforced, viz: 


That local regulations (excepting by virtue of con- 
vention) cannot apply to foreign nations on the 
high seas, without violating the rights of the one, 
and the freedom of the other; that blockades can 
only exist when places are so infested that no.se- 
rious attempt can be made to approach them with- 
out exposing the parties making them to imminent 
danger; that merchant vessels may be visited 
without any degradation to the flag of the nation 
to which they belong, &c. But why multiply 
proofs of a position which is not denied? Does 
not the official report of your enlightened prede- 
cessor of the 21st of November, 1806, admit the 
illegitimacy of the original decree? Does it not 
expressly say, that the doctrines of blockade in- 
troduced by England are monstrous and indefen- 
sible ? and that the practice, like the doctrine, is 
a mockery of right, and an insult upon reason ? 
After strictures so severe, because so just, what 
can be said for the policy of France, which differs 
in nothing from thatof England? Has your Ex- 
cellency attempted to defend either the theory or 
the practice of this policy, on the ground of its. 
conformity to the principles of public law? Or 
have you done more at any time, or on any occa- 
sion, than to seek a justification for it on the bare 
suggestion that the United States have acquiesced 
in the measures of England? And how haseven 
this suggestion been maintained? By an expo- 
sition of the wrongs inflicted on American com- 
merce ! and which have been notoriously practised 
by allthe belligerentsin turn. Have not the ships 
of the United States been encountered by all? 
Have they not been turned from their original 
destination? Have they not been dragged into 
foreign ports for adjudication? Have they not, 
in several instances, been hurnt on the high seas ? 
{snot theargument, founded on this state of things, 
equally good for either, or for all the belligerents ? 
Aad can France derive from it rights which do 
not equally accrue to her enemies? There is, 
however, another and a better answer to this sug- 
gestion, which your Excellency has already seen 
in the letter I had the honor of writing to you on 
the 16th of February last, viz: that the sugges- 
tion is neither well nor plausibly founded; and 
that the United States neither have submitted, 
nor will submit, to the usurpations of Great Britain 
nor to those of any other nation. 
Accept, sir, &c. 


Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
Paris, April 12, 1808. 

I have detained Mr. Lewis here till to-day, on 
the supposition that my letter of the 2d instant 
would beanswered. This was, however, a mere 
accommodation to forms, as the absence of the 
Emperor and the Minister of Foreign Relations 
rendered this supposition highly improbable. 
There being then no public reason for Mr. Lewis’s 
longer stay in Paris, and the permission to the 
O-age tu prosecute her voyage to England not 
including one to return to France, I have thought 
it best that we should embark with such despatch- 
es as were ready, proceed to Falmouth in Eng- 
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land, and thence, after receiving Mr. Pinkney’s 
orders, return with all possible expedition to the 
United States. He has accordingly been instruct- 
ed to this effect. 


——— ee 


Extract—Mr. Madison to Mr. Armstrong. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, May 2, 1808. 


Since my last, of which Lieutenant Lewis was 
the bearer, I have received your several letters of 
the 27th of December, 22d January, 15th and 17th 
of February, with their respective enclosures. 

That of the 15th of January, from Mr. Cham- 
pagny to you, has, as you will see by the papers 
herewith sent, produced the sensations here which 
the spirit and style of it were calculated to excite 
in minds alive to the interests and honor of the 
nation. To present to the United States the 
alternative of bending to the views of France 
against her enemy, or of incurring a confiscation 
of all the property of their citizens carried into 
the French prize courts, implied that they were 
susceptible of impressions by which no independ- 
ent and honorable nation can be guided; and to 
prejudge and pronounce for them the effect which 
the conduct of another nation ought to have on 
their councils and course of proceeding, had the air 
at least of an assumed authority, not less irritating 
to the public feelings. In these lights the Presi- 
gent makes it your duty to present to the French 
Government the contents of Mr. Champagny’s 
letter; taking care, as your discretion will doubt- 
less suggest, that while you make that Govern- 
ment sensible of the offensive tone employed, you 
leave the way open for friendly and respectful 
explanations, if there be a disposition to offer 
them; and for a decision here on any reply which 
may be of a different character.. 

Congress closed their session on the 25th ultimo. 
For a general view of their proceedings, I refer to 
the series of newspapers heretofore and now for- 
warded, and to other prints which are added. 
Among their acts of chief importance is that 
which vests in the President an authority to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, the embargo laws. 

The conditions on which the suspending au- 
thority isto be exercised will engage your particular 
attention. They appeal equally to the justice 
and the policy of the two great belligerent Powers 
now emulating each other in violations of both. 
The President counts on your best endeavors to 
give to this appeal all the effect possible with the | 
French Government. Mr. Pinkney will be doing | 
the same with that of Great Britain. The rela- 
tion in which a recall of its retaliating decrees by 
either Power will place the United States to the 
other, is obvious, and ought to be a motive to the 
measure proportioned to the desire which has 
been manifested by each to produce collisions be- 
tween the United States and its adversary, and 
which must be equally felt by each to avoid one 
with itself. 

Should wiser counc 
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| 


ils or increasing distresses 
induce Great Britain to revoke her impolitic 
orders against neutral commerce, and thereby pre- 
pare the way for the removal of the embargo, as 


| of neutral trade, 


it applies.to her, France could not persist in the 
illegal part of her decrees, if she does not mean to 
force a contest with the United States. On the 
other hand, should she set the example of revoca- 
tion, Great Britain would be obliged, either by: 
following it to restore to-France the full benefit. i 
which she needs, or, by persever- 
ing in her obnoxious orders after the pretext for 
them had ceased, to render collisions with the 
United States inevitable. , 

In every point of view, therefore, itis so clearly: 
the sound policy of France to rescind so much at 
least of her decrees as trespass on neutral rights, 
and particularly to be the first in taking the retro- 
grade step, that it cannot be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that it will be immediately taken. 

The- repeal of her decrees is more to be ex- 
pected. above all, if Great Britain should repeal, 
or be likely to repeal, hers,.as the plan of the 
original decree at Berlin did not extend to a vio- 
lation of the freedom of the seas, and was re- 
stricted to a municipal operation for nearly an 
entire year, notwithstanding the illegal British 
orders of January, 1807, and asa return of France 
to that restricted scope of her plan would so im- 
materially diminish its operation. against the Brit- 
ish commerce; that operation being so complete- 
ly in the power of France on land, and so little 
in her power on the high seas. 

But although we cannot of right demand from 
France more than a repeal of so much of her 
deerees as violate the freedom of the seas, and 
a great point will be gained by a repeal of that 
part of them, yet, as it may not have the effect 
of inducing a repeal of the whole illegal system 
of the British Government, which may seek pre- 
texts or plead a necessity for counteracting the 
unprecedented and formidable mode of warfare 
practised against her, it will be desirable that as 
little room as possible should be left for this re- 
maining danger to the tranquil enjoyment of our 
commercial rights. 

In whatever degree 
may be led to cha 
time in transmitting 
partment and to Mr. 
veyances, if necessary. A corr 
tion is given to Mr. Pinkney. 

Itis of the greater importance that you should 
receive from each other the earliest notice of any 
relaxations, as each Government is undera pledge 
to follow such an example by the other. And it 
is not of less importance that the President or 
Congress should be acquainted with the facts, 
that the proceedings here may be accommodated 
to them. 

That you may know the grounds on which the 
British orders of November have been arranged 
by this Government, I enclose a copy of the an- 
swer to Mr. Erskine’s note communicating them, 
a copy of the note being also enclosed. 

The other documents communicated will put 
you in full possession of the relations of the Uni- 
ted States with Great Britain, as resulting from 
the issue of our general negotiations, and from 
that of the mission of Mr. Rose. 


the French Government 
nge its system, you will lose no 
the information to this De- 
Pinkney, and by hired cons 
espondent instruc- 
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This despatch is forwarded by Mr. Baker, who 
takes his passage from Baltimore in a vessel en- 
-gaged, as was the Osage which sailed from New 
York, for the special purpose of public and mer- 
cantile correspondences with Europe. She will | 
proceed in the first instance to L’Orient, where 
she will leave Mr. Baker, and thence proceed 
with despatches for Mr. Pinkney to Falmouth, 
‘where she will remain a few days to receive com- | 
‘munications from him; she will then return to | 
L’Orient, in order to bring back Mr. Baker, with | 
your communications. 


Extract-~Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 


Paris, June 25, 1808. 

Sir: The St. Michael arrived at L’Orient on 
the Ist instant, and, like the Osage, was immedi- | 
ately put under sequestration. It was not until 
the 8th that Mr. Baker arrived here. 

The remonstrance ordered, with respect to the | 
terms of Mr. Champagny’s letter of the 15th of | 
January, shall be executed the moment the Prince | 
of Benevento returns from Valengay, and I hope | 
in a way which, while it makes the French Gov- 
ernment sensible of the offensiveness of those 
terms, will not obstruct the road to friendly and 
respectful explanations on its part. 

To give this a chance of finding Mr. Living- 
ston at Bordeaux, I must close it here. 

With high respect, &c. 


Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
Paris, July 18, 1808. 
Sir: I avail myself of the detention of the 
Arcturus, to transmit copies of two letters which 
I have written to M. de Champagny: the one in 
execution of the President’s orders with regard to 
the offensive terms employed by that Minister in | 
his note of the 15th of January last; the other | 
demanding from him, on the part of his Govern- 
ment, an avowal or disavowal of the conduct of 
Rear Admiral Baudin in burning or otherwise 
destroying, on the high seas, four American ships 
and their cargoes. 
. I have the honor to be, &c., 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


[Referred to in Mr. Armstrong’s despatch of the 18th | 
of July.] 
Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Champagny.] 
, Paris, July 10, 1808. 

Sir: Your Excellency will see by the enclosed 
extracts from two letters which His Majesty’s 
Minister of Marine has done me the honor to 
address tome on the 18th of April and 13th of 
June last, that the property taken from the four 
American ships destroyed by Rear Admiral Bau- 
din has been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial Council of Prizes, to be judged by it, as 
a case of ordinary capture. 

To your Excellency it will be unnecessary to 
remark that, whatever may be the decision of 
the Council in relation to the merchandise which 


has been saved, the case presents a question of | States, 


much higher import, and entirely beyond the ju- 
risdiction of a maritime court, viz: the kind and 
degree of reparation which shall be due for the 
ships and merchandise which have been de- 
stroyed. And, by way of opening this subject, 
your Excellency will permit me to ask whether 
His Majesty’s Government does or does not jus- 


| tify the conduct of Rear Admiral Baudin in 


burning or otherwise destroying, on the high 
seas, the ships and merchandise of a neutral and 
friendly Power? I pray your Excellency, &c., 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
M. CHampaeny. 


[Referred to in Mr. Armstrong’s letter of July 18.] 
Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Champagny. 


Panis, July 4, 1808. 
Sir: It has been made the duty of the under- 
signed to bring to the view of the French Gov- 
ernment an cfficial note addressed to him, on the 
15th of January last, by His Majesty’s Minister 
of Exterior Relations, and which, in the opinion 
of the President, is calculated to derogate from 
the rights of the United States as an independ- 
ent nation. The note is-in the following words, 
viz: 
(See Mr. Champzgny’s letter of 
January, 1808, ante page 1668.) 
On this note the undersigned would remark— 
Ist. That the United States have a right to 
elect their own policy with regard to England, as 
they have with regard to France, and that it is 
only while they continue to exercise this right, 
without suffering any degree of restraint from 
either Power, that they can maintain the inde- 
pendent relation in which they stand to both; 
whence, it follows, that, to have pronounced, in 
the peremptory tone of the preceding note, the 
effects which the measures of the British Gov- 
ernment ought to have produced on their coun- 
sels and conduct, was a language less adapted to 
accomplish its own object than to offend against 
the respect due from one independent nation to 
another; and, 
2d. That the alternative to be found in the 
last. paragraph, and which leaves the United 
States to choose between an acquiescence in the 
views of France against Great Britain, and a 
confiscation of all American property seques- 
tered by order of His Imperial Majesty, is equally 
offensive to both Governments; to France, as it 
would impute to her a proposition founded in 
wrong to individuals; and to the United States, 
asit would imply on their part a subjection to 
| pecuniary interests totally inconsistent with their 
| principles, and highly dishonorable to their char- 
; acter, 
His Excellency will be persuaded that the 
| President, in directing the undersigned to make 
this representation, had no object in view beyond 
| that of seeking an explanation, which cannot 
but tend to promote the harmony of the two 
Powers, , 
The Minister Plenipotentiary of the U nited 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


the 15th of 
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Mr. Madison to Mr. Armstrong. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, July 21, 1808. 
Str: Herewith you will receive a copy of the 
papers relating to one of the vessels which were 
destroyed at sea by the French frigates returning 
from the West Indies. I observe that, in your 
letter to Mr. Champagny of the 2d of April, you 


have incidentally noticed this occurrence. If 


ample reparation should not have been made to 
the sufferers, the President thinks it proper that, 
as their cases become authenticated, you should 
present them in terms which may awaken the 
French Government to the nature of the injury. 
and the demands of justice. 
neutral vessels detained on the high seas is the 
most distressing of all the modes by which bel- 
ligerents exert ‘force contrary to right, and, in 
proportion as it is destitute of apology, ought at 
least to be the promptitude and amplitude of the 
redress. 

If it be contended that the destruction in these 
cases proceeded solely from the danger that oth- 
erwise intelligence might reach a pursuing or 
hovering force, it may be answered, that, if such 
a plea were of greater avail, it would only dis- 
prove an hostility of intention, without dimin- 
ishing the obligation to indemnify, on the most 
liberal scale, the injured individuals. It may be 
added that, if the outrage on the individuals was 
not meant as an hostility towards their nation, 
the latter might justly expect a tender of such 
explanations as would leave no doubt on this 
subject. I have the honor to be, &c., 

JAMES MADISON. 


Mr. Madison to Mr. Armstrong. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, July 22, 1808. 

Your despatches by Lieutenant Lewis were 
delivered on the 8th instant. 

It is regretted that the interval between his ar- 
rival and the date of your letter to Mr. Cham- 
pagny, during which I presume some verbal in- 
tercommunication must have taken place, had 
produced no indication of a favorable change in 
the views of the French Government with re- 
spect to its decrees; and still more that, instead 
of an early and favorable answer to your letter, 
it should have been followed by such a decree as 
is reported to have been issued on the 22d of 
April, at Bayonne. The decree has not yet 
reached the United States, and therefore its pre- 
cise import cannot be ascertained. But if it 
should be, as it is represented, a sweeping stroke 
at all American vessels on the high seas, it will 
not only extend our demands of reparation, but 
is rendered the more ominous with respect to the 
temper and views of the Emperor towards the 
United States by the date of the measure. 

The arrival of Mr. Baker with my letter of 
May 2, of which a copy is herewith sent, will 
have enabled you to resume the subject of the 
decrees, with the fairest opportunity that could 
be given to the French Government for a change 
of the unjust and unwise course which has been 


The burning of 


pursued; and I assure myself that you will not 

have failed to turn the communications with 

which you are furnished to the best account. If 
France does not wish to throw the United States 

into the war against her, for which it is impossi- 

ble to find a rational or plausible inducement, she 

ought not to hesitate a moment in revoking at. 
least so much of her decrees as violate the rights 

of the sea, and furnish to. her adversary the pre- 

text for his retaliating measures. It would seem 

as if the Imperial Cabinet had never paid suffi- 

cient attention to the smallness’ of the sacrifice 

which a repeal of that portion of its system 

would involve, if an act of justice is to be called 

a sacrifice. 

The information by the return of the Osage 
from England is not more satisfactory than that 
from France. Nothing was said on the subject 
of the Chesapeake, nor anything done or prom- 
ised as to the Orders in Council. It is probable 
that further accounts from the United States were 
waited for,and that the arrival of the St. Mi- 
chael will have led to a manifestation of the real 
views of that Government on those and other 
subjects. In the meantime, it cannotibe doubted 
that hopes were cherished there of some events 
in this country favorable to the policy of the 
orders, and particularly that the offensive lan- 
guage and proceedings of France would bring 
ona hostile resistance from the United States; 
in which case the British Government would be 
able to mould everything to its satisfaction. 
There is much reason to believe that, if the Brit- 
ish Government should not concur in a mutual 
abolition of the orders and of the embargo, it 
will result from an unwillingness to set an exam- 
ple which might be followed, and might, conse- 
quently, put an end to the irritating career of her 
enemy, on which the calculation is built. Might 
not use be made of this view of the matter in 
those frank and friendly conversations which 
sometimes best admit topics of a delicate nature, 
and in which pride and prejudice can be best 
managed without descending from the necessary 
level? In every view, it is evidently proper, as 
far as respect to the national honor will allow, to 
avoid a style of procedure which might co-ope- 
rate with the policy of the British Government, 
by stimulating the passions of the French. 


Extract of a letter from General Armstrong to the 
Secretary of State. 

Paris, July 26, 1808. 
Sir: It would have given me the highest plea- 
sure to have drawn from this Government such 
explanations on the general subject of our differ- 
ences with them as would have met the friendly 
and equitable views of the United States; but [ 
owe it, as well to you as to myself, to declare that 
every attempt for that purpose hitherto made has 
failed, and under circumstances which by no 
means indicate any change in their aspect for the 
better.” With very high consideration, lam, &e. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

James Manison, Esq. 
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Extract—-Mr. Armstrong to the Secretary of State. 


Parts, August 7, 1808. 

I wrote a few lines to you yesterday. Two 
weeks have gone by without any new condemna- 
tion, My remonstrances continue to be unan- 
swered, 

P. S. I enclose a copy of my note of yesterday 
toM. de Champagny. 

, JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


[Referred to and enclosed in Mr. Armstrong’s de- 
spatch of August 7, 1808.] 


Extract—Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Champagny. 
Paris, August 6, 1808. 


Mr. Armstrong presents his compliments to M. 
de Champagny, and begs leave to inform him 
that, having for some months past made trial of 
the artificial waters of Rivoli without any useful 
effect, his physician has prescribed for him those 
of Bourbon PArchambault. Should M. de Cham- 
pagny have any communication to make to Mr. 
Armstrong, he will be pleased to address them as 
usual to the Hotel de Légation Américaine, Rue 
Vaugirard, No. 100, whence they will be regu- 
larly and promptly transmitted to Bourbon. 

On leaving Paris, Mr. Armstrong thinks proper 
to express his regrets that the political relations 
of the two Powers should continue to wear an 
aspect less auspicious to their future good under- 
standing than is wished for by those who are the 
friends of both. 

That His Majesty hasa right to make such mu- 
nicipal regulations as he may deem proper, with 
regard to foreign commerce, neither is, nor has 
been, denied: for example, he may forbid the en- 
try into the ports of France of American ships 
which have touched in England, or been destined 
to England; and he may either sequester or con- 
fiscate such vessels of the United States as shall 
infract these laws, after due promulgation and 
notice thereof; but beyond this the United States 
hope and believe that His Majesty will not go. 

- M. de Champagny will not fail to seize the dis- 

tinction which these remarks present, between 
the authority of municipal regulations and that 
of public law; and will decide whether it does 
or does not offer a ground on which the good un- 
derstanding, so long and so usefully maintained 
between the United States and France, may be 
preserved, and a degree of intercourse between 
them renewed, which shall have the effect of re- 
animating their former industry. 

Does His Majesty fear that the balance of 
trade, arising from this renewed industry, would 
go to the advantage of England? Means are 
certainly not wanting to prevent this consequence. 
Would it not be entirely aveided by making it a 
condition of the commerce in question, that all 
ships leaving France shall take (in some article 
or.articles of their produce or manufacture) the 
full amount of the cargoes they briog hither ? 

Ships sailing under this regulation would or 
would not go voluntarily to England. If they 
went voluntarily, it would only be because that 


country afforded the best markets for the produc- 
tions of France; in which case the habitual re- 
sults would be entirely changed, and England, 
ceasing to receive a balance for her manufactures, 
would begin to pay one to the United States on 
the productions of France. Could France wish 
a state of commerce more prosperous than this ? 

If, on the other hand, the American ships did 
not go voluntarily to England, but were captured 
and sent in for adjudication, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that the United States could no longer 
hesitate about becoming a party to the war against. 
England. 

Thus, in either case, the interests of His Ma- 
jesty would be directly advanced by the measure: 
in the one, the wants of France and her colonies 
would be not only regularly supplied, but she 
would herself become an entrepdt for the supply 
of the Continent; in the other, the wishes of His 
Majesty, as expressed in February last, would be 
direetly promoted. 

Mr. Armstrong has the honor of renewing to 
M. de Champagny the assurances of his very 
high consideration. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


Extract—-Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 
BOURBON L’ARCHAMBAULT, 
+ August 28, 1808. 
Since my arrival at this place, I have been 
honored by the receipt of your despatch of the 


‘2ist ultimo, and would immediately return to 


Paris to renew my discussions with M. de Cham- 
pagny, either personally, as you suggest, or by 
writing, had I not the most solemn conviction 
that any new experiment, made at the present 
moment, in either form. and of official character, 
would certainly be useless, and probably inju- 
rious, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


(Confidential.) 
Extract—General Armstrong to Mr. Madison. 


BOURBON v’ ARCHAMBAULT, 
August 30, 1808. 


We have somewhat overrated our means of 
coercing the two great belligerents to a course of 
justice. The embargo is a measure calculated, 
above any other, to keep us whole and keep usin 
peace ; but, beyond this, you must not count upon 
it. Here it is not felt, and in England (in the 
midst of the more recent and interesting events 
of the day) it is forgotten. 

I hope that, unless France shall do us justice, 
we will raise the embargo, and make in its stead 
the experiment of an armed commerce. Should 
she adhere to her wicked and foolish measures, 
we ought not to content ourselves with doing 
this; there is much, very much besides that we 
can do,and we ought not to omit doing all we can, 
because it is believed here that we cannot do 
much, and even that we will not do what we 
have the power of doing. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 


[Communicated to Congress, December 28, 1808, ] 


To the Senate of the United States - 


‘According to the request of the Senate, in their 
resolution of November 14, that copies should be 
laid before them of all the orders and decrees of 
the belligerent Powers of Europe, passed since 
1791, affecting the commercial rights of the Uni- 
ted States, I now transmıt to them a report of the 
Secretary of State of such of them as have been 
attainable in the Department of State, and are 
supposed to have entered into the views of the 
Senate. TH. JEFFERSON. 

DecemBen 23, 1808. 


DEPARTMENT or State, Dec. 21, 1808. 


The Secretary of State, in pursuance of the 
resolution of the Senate of the 14th of Novem- 
ber, respectfully reports to the President of the 
United States copies of such belligerent acts, de- 
crees, orders, and proclamations, as affect neutral 
rights of commerce, and as have been attainable 
in the Department of State, with the exception, 
however, of sundry acts, particularly blockades, 
of doubtful import or inferior importance, which 
it was supposed would have inconveniently ex- 
tended the delay and the size of the report. 

JAMES MADISON. 


1. The Acts, Orders in Council, $c. of Great 
Britain. 


March 25, 1793. Extract from the Russian 
Treaty. ; 

May 25, 1793. Extract from the Spanish. 

July 14, 1793. Extract from the Prussian. 

August 30, 1793. Extract from the Austrian. 

June 8, 1793. Additional instructions with re- 
spect to corn, meal, &e. 

November 6, 1793. Detention of neutral ves- 
sels, laden with French colonial productions, &c. 

January 8, 1794. Revocation of the last order, 
and the enactment of other regulations. 

January 25, 1798. Revocation of the last one, 
and the enactment of new regulations. 

March 22, 1799. Blockade of all the ports of 
Holland. 

November 27, 1799. Suspension of the blockade 
of Holland. 

Juue 24, 1803. Direct trade between neutrals 
and the colonies of enemies not to be interrupted, 
unless, upon the outward voyage, contraband 
supplies shall have been furnished by the neu- 
trals. : 

April 12, 1804. Instructions concerning block- 
ades, com:nunicated by Mr. Merry. 

April 12, 1804. Conversion of 
Curagoa into a blockade. 

August 9, 1804. Blockade of Fécamp, &c. 

August 17, 1805. Direct trade with enemy’s 
colonies subjected to restrictions, &e. 

April 8, 1806. Blockade of the Ems, Weser, 
&e. 


the siege of 


‘present war being 


May 16, 1806. Blockade from the Elbe to 
Brest. . 
‘September 25, 1806. Discontinuance of the last 
blockade in part. : 
January 7, 1807. Interdiction of the trade, from 
port to port, of France. 

June 26, 1807. Blockade of the Ems, &c. 

October 16, 1807. Proclamation recalling sea- 
men. 

November 11, 1807. Three Orders in Council. 

November 25, 1807. Six Orders in Council. 

January 2, 1808. Blockade of Carthagena, &c. 

March 28, 1808. Act of Parliamient for carry- 
ing Orders of Council into effect. 

‘April 11, 1808. Order in Council permitting 
neutral vessels, without papers, to carry supplies 
to the West Indies. 

April 14, 1808 Act of Parliament prohibiting 
exportation of cotton, wool, &c. i 

April 14, 1808. Act of Parliament making valid 
certain Orders in Council. 

May 4, 1808. Blockade of Copenhagen and of 
the island of Zealand. 

June 23, 1808. Act of Parliament regulating 
trade between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

October 14, 1808. Admiral Cochrane’s blockade 
of French Leeward islands. 


Extract from a Convention between His Britannic 
Majesty and the Empress of Russia, sigied at Lon- 
don, the 25th of March, 1793. l 
Arr. 3. Their said Majesties reciprocally en- 

gage to shut all their ports against French ships; 
not to permit the exportation, in any case, from 
their said ports for France, of any military or 
naval stores, or corn, grain, salt meat, or other 
provisions; and to take all other measures in 
their power for injuriog the commerce of France, 
and for bringing her, by such means, to just con- 
ditions of peace. 

Arr. 4. Their Majesties engage to unite all 
their efforts to prevent other Powers, not impli- 
cated in this war, from giving, on this occasion of 
common concern to every civilized State, any 
protection whatever, directly or indirectly, in con- 
sequence of their neutrality, to the commerce or 
property of the French, on the sea, or in the ports 
of France. 


Extract from a treaty between His Britannic Majesty 
and the King of Spain, signed at Aranjuez, the 25th 
of May, 1793. 

Arr. 4. Their said Majesties engage recipro- 
cally to shut their ports against French vessels ; 
not to permit that there shall, in any case, be ex- 
ported from their ports for France either warlike 
or naval stores, or wheat, or other grains, salted 
meat, or cther provisions: and to take every other 
measure in their power to distress the trade of 
France, and reduce her by that means to just 
conditions of peace. 

ArT. 5. Their said Majesties also engage, the 
generally interestirg to every 
civilized State, to unite all their efforts in order 
to prevent those Powers which do not take part 
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in the said war, from affording, in consequence of 

their neutrality, any protection, direct or indirect, 

on the seas or in the ports of France, to the com- 

merce and property of the French. 

Extract from a convention between His Britannic Ma- 
jesty and the King of Prussia, signed at the camp 
before Mayence, the 14th July, 1793. 


Arr. 3. The high contracting parties have al- 
ready taken the resolution to shut all their ports 
against French ships, and not to permit the ex- 
portation, in any cases, from their said ports for 
France, of any military or naval stores, or corn, 
grain, salt meat, or other provisions; they recipro- 
cally engage to continue those measures, and pro- 
mise to employ all other means which shall be in 
their power for injuring the commerce of France, 
and for bringing her, by such means, to just con- 
ditions of peace. 

Art. 4. Their Majesties engage to unite all 
their efforts to prevent, on this occasion of com- 
mon concern to every civilized State, other Pow- 
ers, not implicated in the war, from giving, in 
consequence of their neutrality, any protection 
whatever, directly or indirectly, to the commerce 
or property of the French, on the sea, or in the 
ports of France. 


Extract from a convention between the Emperor of 
Austria and His Britannic Majesty, signed at Lon- 
don, the 30th August, 1793. 

Art. 2. Their said Majesties reciprocally en- 
gage to shut their ports against French vessels, 
not to permit, in any instance, warlike or naval 
stores, corn, grain, salted meat, or other provis- 
ions, to be exported from their said. ports for 
France, and to take all other means in their power 
to annoy the commerce of France, and thereby to 
reduce her to just conditions of peace. 

Arrt. 3. Their Majesties engage to unite all 
their efforts to prevent other Powers, who shall 
not take part in this war, from giving, on this oc- 
casion of common interest to every civilized 
State, any protection whatever, direct or indirect, 
in consequence of their neutrality, to the com- 
merce or the property of the French, at sea or in 
the ports of France. 


Georce R. 

Additional instructions to the commanders of His Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war and privateers that have or may 
have letters of marque against France. Given at our 
Court at St. James’s, the eighth day of June, 1793, 
and in the thirty-third year of our reign. 

Ist. That it shall be lawful to stop and detain 
all vessels laden wholly or in part with corn, flour, 
or meal, bound to any port in France, or any port 
occupied by the armies of France, and to send 
them to such ports as shall be most convenient, 
in order that such corn, meal, or flour, may be 
purchased on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the ships released after such purchase, 
and after a due allowanee for freight; or that the 
masters of such ships, on giving due security, to 
be approved by the Court of Admiralty, be. per- 
mitted to proceed to dispose of their cargoes of 
corn, meal, or flour, in the ports of any country in 
amity with His Majesty. 


2d. That it shall be lawful for the commanders 
of His Majesty’s ships of war and privateers, that 
have or may have letters of marque against 
France, to seize all ships, whatever be their ear- 
goes, that shall be found attempting to enter any 
blockaded port, and to send the same for condem- 
nation, together with their cargoes, except the 
ships of Denmark and Sweden, which shall be 
prevented from entering on the first attempt, but 
on the second shall be sent in for condemnation 
likewise. 

30. That in case His Majesty shall declare any 
port to be blockaded, the commanders of His Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war and privateers that have or 
may have letters of marque against France, are 
hereby enjoined, if they meet with ships at sea, 
which appear from their papers to be destined to 
such blockaded port, but to have sailed from the 
ports of their respective countries before the dec- 
Jaration of the blockade shall have arrived there, 
to advertise them thereof, and to admonish them 
to go to other ports; but they are not to molest 
them afterward, unless it shall appear that they 
have continued their course with intent to enter 
the blockaded port, in which case they shall be 
subject to capture and condemnation: as shall 
likewise all ships wheresoever found, that shall 
appear to have sailed from their ports, bound to 
any port which His Majesty shall have declared 
to be blockaded, after such declaration shall have 
been known in the country from which they sail- 
ed; and all ships which, in the course of the 
voyage, shall have received notice of the blockade 
in any mariner, and yet shall have pursued their 
course with intent to enter the same. 


Gzorcr R.—Additional instruction to the command- 
ers of all our ships of war and privateers that have 
or may have letters of marque against France. Giv- 
en at our Court at St. James’s, the sixth day of No- 
vember, 1793, and in the thirty-fourth year of our 
reign. 

That they shall stop and detain all ships laden 
with goods the produce of any colony belonging 
to France, or carrying provisions or other sup- 
plies for the use of any such colony, and shall 
bring the same, with their cargoes, to legal adju- 
dication in our Courts of Admiralty. 

By His Majesty’s command: f 

H. DUNDAS. 


Gzonce R.—Instructions to the commanders of our 
ships of war and privateers that have or may have 
letters of marque against France. Given at our 
Court at St. James’s, the eighth day of January, 
1794. 

Whereas, by our former instruction to the com- 
manders of our ships of war and privateers, dated 
the 6th day of November, 1793, we signified that 
they should stop and detain all ships laden with 
goods the produce of any colony belonging to 
France, or carrying provisions or other supplies 
for the use of any such colony, and should bring 
the same, with their cargoes, to legal adjudication: 
We are pleased to revoke the said instruction, and, 
in lieu thereof, we have thought fit to issue these, 
our instructions, to be duly observed by the com- 
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manders of all our ships of war and privateers 
that have or may have letters of marque against 
France: . 

1. That they shall bring in, for lawful adjudi- 
cation, all vessels, with their cargoes, that are 
laden with goods the produce of the French 
West India Islands, and coming directly from 
any port of the said islands to any port in Eu- 
rope. 

2. That they shall bring in, for lawful adjudi- 
cation, all ships, with their cargoes, that are laden 
with goods the produce of the said islands, the 
property of which goods shall belong to the sub- 
jects of France, to whatsoever ports the same 
may be bound. 

3. That they shall seize all ships.that shall be 
found attempting to enter any port of the said 
islands that is or shall be blockaded by the arms 
of His Majesty or his allies, and shall send them 
in, with their cargoes, for adjudication, according 
to the terms of the second article of the former 
dor PHeHORY, bearing date the eighth day of June, 

4. That they should seize all vessels laden 
wholly or in part with naval or military stores, 
‘bound to any port of the said islands, and shall 
send them into some convenient port belonging to 
His Majesty, in order that they, together with 
their cargoes, be -proceeded against, according to 
the rules of nations. ` 
Gores R.—Instructions to the commanders of our 

ships of war and privateers that have or may have 
letters of marque against France, Spain, or the Uni- 
ted Provinces. Given at our Court at St. James’s, 
the 25th day of January, 1798, in the thirty-eighth 
year of our reign. 

Whereas, by our former instructions to the 
commanders of our ships of war'and privateers, 
dated 8th January, 1794, we signified that they 
should bring in, for lawful adjudication, all ves- 
sels, with their cargoes, that were laden with 
goods the produce of the French West India 
Islands, and coming directly from any port of the 
said islands to any port in Europe ; and likewise 
all ships, with their cargoes, that were laden with 
goods the produce of the said islands, the property 
of which goods should belong to the subjects of 
France, to whatsoever ports the same might be 
bound; and that they should seize all ships that 
should be found attempting to enter any port of 
the said islands that was or should be blockaded 
by the arms of His Majesty or his allies, and 
should send them in, with their cargoes, for adju- 
dication ; and, also, all vessels laden wholly or in 
part with naval or military stores, bound to any 
port of the said islands, and should send them 
into some convenient port belonging to His Ma- 
jesty, in order that they, together with their car- 
goes, might be proceeded against, according to the 
law of nations: And whereas, in consideration of 
the present state of the commerce of thiscountry. 
as well as that of neutral countries, it is expedi- 
ent to revoke the said instructions, we are pleased 
hereby to revoke the same; and, in lieu thereof, 
we have thought fit to issue these our instructions, 
to be observed from henceforth by the commanders 


of all our ships of war and privateers that have 
or may have letters of marque against. France, 
Spain,and the United Provinces. 2 

1. That they shall.bring in, for lawful: adjudi- 
eation, all vessels, with their cargoes, that are 
laden with goods the produce of any island or 
settlement belonging to France, Spain, or the 
United Provinces, and coming directly from any 
port of the said islands or settlements to any port 
in Europe, not-being a port of this kingdom, nor 
a port of tnat country to which such ships, being 
neutral ships, shall belong. 

2. That they shall bring in, for lawful adjudi- 
cation, all ships, with their cargoes, that are laden 
with goods the produce of the said islands or set- 
tlements, the property of which goods shall be- 
long to subjects of France, Spain, or the United 
Provinces, to whatsoever ports the same may be 
bound. 

3. That they shall seize all ships that shall be 
found attempting to enter any port of the said 
islands or settlements that is or shall be blockaded 
by the arms of His Majesty, and shall send them 
in, with their cargoes, for adjudication, according 
to the terms of the second article of the former 
instructions, bearing date the 8th day of June 
1793. 

4. That they shall seize all vessels laden wholly 
or in part with naval or military stores, bound to 
any port of the said islands or settlements, and 
shall send them into some convenient port be- 
longing to His Majesty, in order that they, to- 
gether with their cargoes, may be proceeded 
against, according to the rules of the law of 
nations, By His Majesty’s command: 

PORTLAND. 


Lord Grenville to Mr. King. 
Downine Srreet, March 22, 1799. 


The undersigned, Secretary of State of His 
Britannic Majesty, has received His Majesty’s 
commands to acquaint Mr. King, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America, that 
the King, judging it expedient to avail himself of 
the superiority of his naval forces for the defence 
of his dominions, has signified his commands to 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
cause the most rigorous blockade to be establish- 
ed at the entrance of all the ports of Holland, 
which will be maintained and enforced in the 
strictest manner, according to the usages of war 
acknowledged and observed in similar cases. 

Mr. King is therefore requested to apprize the 
American Consuls and merchants residing in 
England that the above-mentioned ports of the 
United Provinces are, and must be considered as 
being in a state of blockade, and that from this 
time no neutral vessel can besuffered toenter them, 
upon any consideration, or under any pretence 
whatsoever; and that all the measures authorized 
by the law of nations and the respective treaties 
between His Majesty and the different neutral 
Powers will henceforth be adopted and executed 
with respect to vessels destined for the said ports, 
as shall attempt to enter them after this notice. 
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Lord Grenville to Mr. King. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State, has re- 
ceived His Majesty’s command to inform Mr. 
King that His Majesty has judged it expedient 
to suspend for the present the blockade of all the 
ports in the United Provinces, which was estab- 
lished by His Majesty’s orders,* and which was 
announced to Mr. King by the undersigned, in his 
note dated March 22d last. 

GRENVILLE. 


Additional instructions by the Commissioners for ex- 
ecuting the office of Lord High Admiral of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 
The right honorable Lord Pelham, one of His 

Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, having 

transmitted us, as additional instructions, under 

His Majesty’s signet and sign manual, dated the 

24th June, 1803, as follows: 


To the Commanders of His Majesty’s ships of war 
and privateers. 


In consideration of the present state of com- 
merce, we are pleased hereby to direct the com- 
manders of our ships of war and privateers not 
to seize any neutral vessel which shall be carrying 
on trade directly between the colonies of enemies, 
and the henna country, to which the vessel be- 
longs, and laden with the property of inhabitants 
of such neutral country : provided, that such neu- 
tral vessels shall not be supplying, nor shall have, 
on the outward voyage, supplied the enemy with 
any articles contraband of war, and shall not be 
trading with any blockaded port. 

By His Majesty’s command: 

PELHAM. 


To the Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court of the 
Island of Ceylon. 

We send you herewith a printed copy of the 
said additional instructions for your information 
and guidance. dated 13th July, 1803. 

[Signed by the Lords of the Admiralty.] 


Mr. Merry to Mr. Madison. 


Wasuincron, April 12, 1804. 


Mr. Thornton not having failed to transmit to 
His Majesty’s Government au account of the re- 
presentation which you were pleased to address 
to him under date of the 27th October, last year, 
respecting the blockade of the islands of Martin- 
ique and Guadaloupe, it is with great satisfaction, 


_sir, that I have jast received His Majesty’s com- i 


mands, signified to me by his principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, under date of the 
6th January last, to communicate to you the in- 
structions which have, in consequence of your 
representation, been sent to Commodore Hood, 
.and to the Judges of the Vice Admiralty Courts 
in the West Indies. 

I have, accordingly, the honor to transmit to 
you, sir. enclosed, the copy of a letter from Sir 
Evan Nepean, Secretary to the Board of Admi- 


*Supposed to be those of November 27, 1799. 


ralty, to Mr. Hammond, His Majesty’s Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. specifying 
the nature of the instructions which have been 
given. 

His Majesty’s Government doubt not that the 
promptitude which has been manifested in redress- 
ing the grievance complained of by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, will be considered by 
the latter asan additional evidence of His Ma- 
jesty’s constant and sincere desire to remove any 
ground of misunderstanding that could have a ten- 
dency to interrupt the harmony which so hap- 
pily subsists between this Government and that 
of the United States. 


I have the honor to be. &c. 
ANTHONY MERRY. 


ApmiraLty Orrice, January 5, 1804. 


Sır: Having communicated to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, Lord Hawkesbury’s letter of the 
22d ultimo, enclosing the copy of a despatch 
which his Lordship has received from Mr. Thorn- 
ton, His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in America, 
on the subject of the blockade of the islands of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, together with the 
report of the Advocate General: 

Thereupun, I have their Lordships’ commands 
to acquaint you, for his Lordship’s information, 
that they have sent orders to Commodore Hood 
not to consider any blockade of those islands as ex- 
isting, unless in respect of particular ports which 
may be actually invested, and then not to capture 
vessels bound to such ports, uniess they shall pre- 
viously have been warned not to enter them, and 
that they have also sent the necessary directions 
on the subject to the Judges of the Vice Admi- 
ralty Courts in the West Indies and America. 

Lam, &e. EVAN NEPEAN. 

Groree Hammonp, Esq. 


Mr. Merry to Mr. Madison. 
Wasninaton, April 12, 1804. 

Sia: I have the honor to acquaint you that I 
have just received a letter from Rear Admiral 
Sir John Duckworth, Commander-in-Chief of 
His Majesty’s squadron at Jamacia, dated 2d of 
last month,in which he desires metocommunicate 
to the Government of the United States that he 
has found it expedient for His Majesty’s service 
to convert the siege, which he lately attempted, 
of Curagoa, into a blockade of that island. 

I cannot doubt, sir, that this blockade will be 
conducted confurmably to the instructions which, 
as I have had the honor to acquaint you in 
another letter of this date, have been recently 
sent on this subject to the Commander: in-Chief 
of His Majesty’s forces, and to the Judges of the 
Vice Admiralty Courts. in the West Indies, should 
the smallness of the Island of Curagoa still render 
necessary any distinction of the investment being 
confined to particular ports. 

I have the honor to be, &e. 

' ANT. MERRY. 

James Manison, Esq. 
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Circular from Lord. Harrowby to the Ministers of the’ 
neutral nations. residing in London, communicated 
to Colonel Monroe. 


belonging to His Majesty, in a forcible and hos- 
tile manner; and having also notified, that all 
British ships be excluded from the ports of. the 
Prussian dominions, aud from certain other ports 
in the north of Europe, and not suffered to enter 
or trade therewith, in violation of the just rights 
and interests.of His Majesty and his dominions, 
and contrary to the established law and practice 
of nations in amity with each other: His Majesty 
has judged it expedient to establish the most rig- 
orous blockade at the entrance of the Ems, the 
Weser, the Elbe, and the Trave, and to maintain 
and enforce the same in the strictest manner, ac- 
cording to the usages of war, acknowledged and 
allowed in similar cases. 

Mr. Monroe is therefore requested to apprize 
the American Consuls and merchants residing in 
England, that the entrances of the above-men- 
tioned rivers are and must be considered as being 
ina state of blockade; and that from this time 
all the measures authorized by the law of nations, 
and the respective treaties between His Majesty 
and the different neutral Powers. will be adopted 
and executed with respect to vessels attempting 
to violate the said blockades after this notice. 

The undersigned requests Mr. Monroe to ac- 
cept the assurance of his high consideration. 


C. J. FOX. 


Downine STREET, August 9, 1804. 
The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received 
His Majesty’s commands to acquaint Mr. Monroe, 
that the King has judged it expedient (for the 
protection of his subjects and the annoyance of his 
enemies) to establish the most rigorous blockade 
at the entrances of the ports of Fécamp, St. Val- 
lery-aux-Caux, Dieppe, Treport, the Somme, 
Etaples, Boulogne, Calais, Gravelines, Dunkirk, 
Nieuport, and Ostend, and to maintain and en- 
force the same in the strictest manner, according 
to the usages of war acknowledged in similar 
cases. Mr. Monroe is therefore requested to ap- 
prize the American Consuls and merchants resid- 
ing in England, that the entrances of the above- 
mentioned ports are, and must be considered as 
being in a state of blockade; and that from this 
time all the measures authorized by the law of 
nations and the respective treaties between His 
Majesty and the different neutral Powers, will 
be adopted and executed with respect to vessels 
attempting to violate the said blockade after this 
notice. 
The undersigned requests Mr. Monroe, &c. 
HARROWBY. 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Monroe. 


Downing Srreer, May 16, 1806. 

The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received 
His Majesty’s commands to acquaint Mr. Monroe, 
that the King, taking into consideration the new 
and extraordinary means resorted to by the enemy 
for the purpose of distressing the commerce of his 
subjects, has thought fit to, direct that the neces- 
sary measures should be taken for the blockade 
of the coast, rivers,and ports, from the river Elbe 
to the port of Brest, both inclusive; and the said 
coast, rivers, and ports are and must be considered 
as blockaded; but that His Majesty is pleased to 
declare that such blockade shall not extend to pre- 
vent neutral ships and vessels, laden with goods not 
being the property of His Majesty’s enemies, and 
not being contraband of war, from approaching the 
said rivers and ports (save and except the coast, 
rivers, and ports from Ostend to the river Seine, 
already in a state of strict and rigorous blockade, 
and which are to be considered as so continued,) 
provided the said ships and vessels so approach- 
ing and entering (except as aforesaid) shall not 
have been laden at any port belonging to or in the 
possession of any of His Majesty’s enemies; and 
that the said ships and vessels so sailing from the 
said rivers and ports (except as aforesaid) shall 
not be destined to any port belonging to or in the 
possession of any of His Majesty’s enemies, nor 
have previously broken the blockade. 

Mr. Monroe is therefore requested to apprize the 
American Consuls and merchantsresiding in Eng- 
land, that the coast, rivers, and ports above men- 
tioned, must be considered as being in a state of 
blockade, and that from this time all the measures 


nd 


Georce R. 

To our Courts of Admiralty, and to the Commanders 
of our ships of war and privateers. Given at our 
Court at St. James’s, the 17th day of August, 1805, 
in the 45th year of our reign. 


Weare pleased hereby to direct the comman- 
ders of our ships of war and privateers not to 
seize any neutral vessel, which shall be carrying 
on trade directly from the colonies of the enemy 
to the ports of this Kingdom, and laden solely 
with the property of inhabitants of the neutral 
country to which the ship belongs; provided 
such neutral ship has already cleared out, or shall 
clear out, from such colony, prior to the Ast day 
of November next, and shall not have supplied 
the enemy with any articles contraband of war 
on the outward voyage, and shall not have enter- 
ed or be coming from any blockaded port. And 
in ease any neutral vessel, trading as aforesaid, 
hath been, or shall be detained or brought before 
any of our Courts of Admiralty, it is our will and 
pleasure that such ships, together with their car- 
goes, be forthwith liberated. 

By His Majesty’s command: 

HAWKESBURY. 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Monroe. 


Downina Street, April 8. 1806. 
The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received His 
Majesty’s commands io acquaint Mr. Monroe, 
that, in consequence of His Maj: sty the King of 
Prussia having taken possession of various parts of 
the Electorate of Hanover, and other dominions 
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authorized by the law of nations, and the respec- 
tive treaties between His Majesty and the differ- 
ent neutral Powers, will he adopted and executed 
with respect to vessels attempting to violate the 
said blockade after this notice. 
The undersigned requests Mr. Monroe, &c. 
C.J. FOX. 


Lord Howick to Mr. Monroe. 
Downine STREET, Sept. 25, 1806. 
The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received 
His Majesty’s commands to acquaint Mr. Monroe, 
that the King having been pleased, on the 16th 
of May last, to cause it to be signified that he had 
directed the necessary measures to be taken for 
the blockade of the coast, rivers, and ports, from 
. the river Elbe to the port of Brest, both inclusive, 
His Majesty is now pleased to declare, that so 
much of such blockade as extended from the river 
Elbe to the river Ems, both inclusive, is for the 
present discontinued; and that, from the date 
hereof, the navigation of the coast, rivers, and 
ports, from the river Elbe to the river Ems, both 
inclusive, is as free as if such blockade had not 
taken place. 
The undersigned requests Mr. Monroe to accept 
the assurances, &c. HOWICK. 


At a Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 7th of January, 
1807: Present the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 
in Council. i 
Whereas the French Government has issued 

certain orders, which, in violation of the usages 

of war, purport to prohibit the commerce of all 
neutral nations with His Majesty’s dominions, and 
also to prevent such nations from trading with 
any other country in any articles the growth, pro- 
duce,or manufacture of His Majesty’s dominions; 
and whereas the said Government has also taken 
upon itself to declare all His Majesty’s dominions 
to be in a state of blockade, at the time when the 
fleets of France and her alliesare themselves con- 
fined within their own ports by the superior valor 
and discipline of the British navy ; and whereas 
such attempts, on the part of the enemy, would 
give to His Majesty an unquestionable right of 
retaliation, and would warrant His Majesty in 

‘enforcing the same prohibition of all commerce 

with. France, which that Power vainly hopes to 

effect against the commerce of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, a prohibition which the superiority of His 

ajesty’s naval forces might enable him to sup- 
port by actually investing the ports and coasts of 
the enemy with numerous squadrons and cruisers, 
so as to make the entrance or approach thereto 
manifestly dangerous ; and whereas His Majesty, 
though unwilling to follow the example of his en- 
emies by proceeding to an extremity so distressing 
to all nations not engaged in the war,and carrying 
on their accustomed trade, yet feels himself bound, 
by due regard to the just defence of the rights and 
interests of his people not to suffer such measures 
to be taken by the enemy, without taking some 
steps on his.part to restrain this violence, and to 


retort upon them the evils of their own injustice ; 
His Majesty is thereupon pleased, by and with the 
advice of his Privy Council, to order, and it is 
hereby ordered, that no vessels shall be permitted 
to trade from one port to another, both which 
ports shall belong to or be in the possession of 
France or her allies, or shall be so far under their 
control as that British vessels may nol trade freely 
thereat; and the commanders of His Majesty’s 
ships of war and privateers shall be, and are here- 
by, instructed to warn every neutral vessel coming 
from any such port, and destined to another 
such port, to discontinue her voyage, and not to 
proceed to any such port; and any vessel, after 
being so warned, or any vessel coming from any 
such port, after a reasonable time shall have been 
afforded for receiving information of this His Ma- 
jesty’s order, which shall be found proceeding to 
another such port, shall be captured and brought 
in,and together with her cargoshall becondemned 
as lawful prize; and His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retaries of State, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and the Judges of the High Court of 
Admiralty,and the Courts of Vice Admiralty, are 
to take the necessary measures herein as to them 
shall respectively appertain. 
W. FAWKENER. 


Extract of a letter from the honorable David M. Ersk- 
ine, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of His Britannic Majesty, to the Secretary of 
State of the United States. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 26, 1807. 


I have the honor to inform you that His Ma- 
jesty has judged it expedient to re-establish the 
most rigorous blockade at the entrances of the 
rivers Ems, Weser, and Elbe, inclusive, in con- 
sequence of the present position of the enemy 
upon the Continent, which enables. him to com- 
mand the navigation of those rivers. 


By rur Krxre.—A Proclamation for recalling and pro- 
hibiting British seamen from serving foreign Princes 
and States. 

Gerorce R. 

Whereas, it hath been represented to us, that 
great numbers of mariners and seafaring men, our 
natural born subjects, have been enticed to enter 
into the service of foreign States, and are now ac- 
tually serving as well on board the ships of war 
belonging to the said foreign States, as on board 
the merchant vessels belonging to their subjects, 
notwithstanding our former proclamation recall- 
ing them, contrary to the duty and allegiance 
which our said subjects owe unto us, and to the 
great disservice of their native country ; we have, 
therefore, thought it necessary, at the present mo- ` 
ment, when our Kingdom is menaced and endan- 
gered, and when the maritime rights on which its 
power and greatness do mainly depend, are dis- 
puted and called in question, to publish, by and 
with the advice of our Privy Council, this our 
royal proclamation: Wedo hereby strictly charge 
and command all masters of ships, pilots, mari- 
ners, shipwrights, and other seafaring men, being 
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our natural born subjects, who may have been 
enticed into. the pay or service of any foreign 
State, or do serve in any foreign ship or vessel, 
that forthwith they, and every one of them, do, 
(according to their bounden duty and allegiance, 
and in consideration that their native country 
hath need of all their services,) withdraw them- 
selves, and depart from, and quit such foreign ser- 
vice, and do return home to their native country ; 
or do enter on board such of our ships of war as 
they may chance to fall in with, either on the 
high seas, or in any rivers, waters, havens, roads, 
ports or places whatsoever or wheresoever. 

And for the better execution of the purposes of 
this our royal proclamation, we do authorize and 
command all captains, masters, and others, com- 
manding our ships and vessels of war, to stop and 
make stay of all and every such person or persons 
(being our natural born subjects) as shall endea- 
vor to transport or enter themselves into the ser- 
vice of any foreign State, contrary to the intent 
and command of this our royal proclamation, and 
to seize upon, take, and bring away all such per- 
sons as aforesaid, who shall be found to be em- 
ployed or serving in any foreign merchant ship 
or vessel as aforesaid ; but we do strictly enjoin 
all such captains, masters, and’ others, that they 
do permit no man to go on board such ships and 
vessels belonging to States at amity with us, for 
the purpose of so seizing upon, taking,and bring- 
ing away such persons aforesaid, for whose dis- 
creet and orderly demeanor thesaid captains can- 
not answer; and that they do take especial care 
that no unnecessary violence be ever done or of- 
fered to the vessel, or to the remainder of the crew, 
from out of which such persons shall be taken. 

And in case of their receiving information of 
any such person or persons being employed, or 
serving on board of any ship of war belonging to 
such foreign State at amity with us, we do au- 
thorize and command our captains, masters, and 
others commanding our ships of war, to require 
of the captain or commander of such foreign ship 
of war, that he do forthwith release and discharge 
such person or persons, being our natural born 
subject or subjects; and if such release and dis- 
charge shall be refused, then to transmit informa- 
tion of such refusal to the commander-in-chief 
of the squadron, under whose orders such captain 
or commander shall be then serving; which in- 
formation the said commander-in-chief is hereby 
strictly directed and enjoined to transmit, with 
the least possible delay, to our Minister residing 
at the seat of Government of that State to which 
the said foreign ship of war shall belong, or to 
our Lord High Admiral, or Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, for the time being, in order that 
we, being apprized of such proceeding, may forth- 
with direct the necessary steps to be taken for 
obtaining redress from the Government to which 
such foreign ship of war shall belong, for the in- 
jury done to us by the unwarranted detention of 
our natural born subjects in the service of a for- 
eign State. 

‘And whereas, it hath been further represented 
unto us, that divers mariners and seafaring men, 
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our natural born subjects, have been induced to 
accept letters of naturalization, or certificates of 
citizenship, from foreign States, and have. been 
taught to believe that, by such letters or certifi- 
cates they are discharged from that duty of alle- 
giance which, as our natural born subjects, they 
owe to us: Now we do hereby warn all such 
mariners, seafaring mien, and others, our natural 
born subjects, that no such letters of naturaliza- 
tion, or certificate of citizenship, do or cawiù any 
manner divest our natural born subjects of the al- 
legiance, or in any degree alter the duty which 
they owe to us, their lawful Sovereign. But in 
consideration of the error into which such mari- 
ners and seafaring men as aforesaid may have 
been led, we do hereby publish and declare our 
free pardon to all such, our subjects, who, repent- 
ing of the delusion under which they have acted, 
shall immediately, upon knowledge of this our 
royal proclamation, withdraw themselves from 
foreign service, and return to their allegiance to 
us; and we do declare that all such, our subjects, 
who shall continue in the service of foreign States, 
in disregard and contempt of this our royal pro- 
clamation, will not only incur our just displeasure, 
but are liable to be proceeded against for such 
contempt, and shall be proceeded against accord- 
ingly ; and we do hereby declare, that if any such 
masters of ships, pilots, mariners, seamen, ship- 
wrigbts, and other seafaring men, (being our nat- 
ural born subjects,) shall be taken in any foreign 
service by the Algerines, or other Barbary Powers, 
and carried into slavery, they shall not bereclaimed 
by us as subjects of Great Britain. 

And we do hereby notify thatall such, our sub- 
jects, as aforesaid, who have voluntarily. entered, 
or shall enter, or voluntarily continue to serve, on 
board of any ships of war belonging to any foreign 
State at enmity with us, are and will be guilty of 
high treason ; and we do, by this our royal pro- 
clamation, declare that they shall be punished 
with the utmost severity of the law. 

Given at our Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
sixteenth day of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seven, and in the forty-seventh year of 
our reign. God save the King. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 11th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 


Whereas certain orders, establishing an unpre- 
cedented system of warfare against this King- 
dom, and aimed especially at the destruction of 
its commerce and resources, were, sometime since, 
issued by the Government of France, by which 
“the British islands were declared to be in a state 
of blockade,” thereby stibjecting to capture and 
condemnation all vessels, with their cargoes, 
which should continue to trade with His Majes- 
ty’s dominions: 

And whereas, by the same order, “all trading 
in English merchandise is prohibited, and every 
article of merchandise belonging to England, or 
coming from her colonies, or of her manufacture, 
is declared lawful prize :” 
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And whereas the nations in alliance with 
France, and under her control, were required to 
give, and have given, and do give, effect to such 
orders : ; 

And whereas His Majesty’s order of the 7th of 
January last has not answered the desired pur- 
pose, either of compelling the enemy to recall 
those orders, or of inducing neutral nations to in- 
terpose, with effect, to obtain their revocation, 
but, ća the contrary, the same have been recently 
enforced with increased rigor: 

And whereas His Majesty, under these circum- 

stances, finds himself compelled to take further 
-measures for asserting and vindicating his just 
rights, and for supporting that maritime power 
-which the exertions and valor of his people have, 
under the blessing of Providence, enabled him to 
establish and maintain; and the maintenance of 
which is not more essential to the safety and 
prosperity of His Majesty’s dominions, than it is 
to the protection of such States as still retain 
their independence, and to the general intercourse 
and happiness of mankind: 

His Majesty is therefore pleased, by and with 
the advice of his Privy Council, to. order, and it 
is hereby ordered, that all the ports and places of 
France and her allies, or of any other country at 
war with His Majesty, and all other ports or 
places in Europe, from which, although not at 
war with His Majesty, the British flag is ex- 
eluded, and all ports or places in the colonies be- 
longing to His Majesty’s enemies, shall. from 
henceforth, be subject to the same restrictions in 
point of trade and ‘navigation, with the excep- 
tions hereinafter mentioned, as if the same were 
actually blockaded by His Majesty’s naval forces, 
in the most strict and rigorous manner: And it 
is hereby further ordered and declared, that all 
trade in articles which are of the produce or 
manufacture of the said countries or colonies, 
shall be deemed and considered to be unlawful; 
and that every vessel trading from or to the said 
countries or colonies, together with all goods and 
merchandise on board, and all articles of the pro- 
duce or manufacture of the said countries or 
colonies, shall be captured and condemned as 
prize to the captors. 

But, although His Majesty would be fully jus- 
tified, by ‘the circumstances and considerations 
above recited, in establishing such system of re- 
strictions with respect to all the countries and 
colonies of his enemies, without exception or 
qualification, yet His Majesty being, neverthe- 
less, desirous not to subject neutrals to any 
greater inconvenience than is absolutely insep- 
arable from the carrrying into effect His Majes- 
ty’s just determination to counteract the designs 
of his enemies, and to retort upon his enemies 
themselves the consequences of their own vio- 
lence and injustice; and being yet willing to hope 
that it may be possible (consistently with that 
object) still to allow to neutrals the opportunity 
of furnishing themselves with colonial produce 

. for their own consumption and supply, and even 
to leave open, for the present, such trade with His 
Majesty’s enemies as shall be carried on directly 
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with the ports of His Majesty’s dominions, or of 
bis allies, in the manner hereinafter mentioned: 

His Majesty is, therefore, pleased further to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, that nothing herein 
contained shall extend to subject to capture or 
condemnation any vessel, or the cargo of any 
vessel, belonging to any country not declared by 
this order to be subjected to the restrictions inci- 
dent to a state of blockade, which shall have 
cleared out with such cargo from some port or 
place of the country to which she belongs, either 
in Europe or America, or from some free port in 
His ‘Majesty’s colonies, under circumstances in 
which such trade, from such free ports, is per- 
mitted, direct to some port or place in the colo- 
nies of His Majesty’s enemies, or from those 
colonies direct to the country to which such ves- 
sel belongs, or to some free port in His Majesty’s 
colonies, in such cases, and with such articles, as 
it may be lawful to import into such free port; 
nor to any vessel. or the cargo of any vessel, be- 
longing to any country not at war with His 
Majesty, which shalt have cleared out under such 
regulations as His Majesty may think fit to pre- 
scribe, and shall be proceeding direct from some 
port or place in this Kingdom, or from Gibraltar, 
or Malta, or from any port belonging to His Maj- 
esty’s allies, to the port specified in her clearance; 
nor to any vessel, or the cargo of any vessel, be- 
longing to any country not at war with His 
Majesty, which shall be coming from any port or 
place in Europe which is declared by this order 
to be subject to the restrictions incident to a state 
of blockade, destined to some port or place in Eu- 
rope belonging to His Majesty, and which shall 
be on her voyage direct thereto; but these ex- 
ceptions are not to be understood as exempting 
from capture or confiscation any vessel or goods 
which shall be liable thereto in respect of having 
entered or departed from any port or place ac- 
tually blockaded by His Majesty’s squadrons or 
ships of war, or for being enemy’s property, or 
for any other cause than the contravention of this 
present order. 

And the commanders of His Majesty’s ships 
of war and privateers, and other vessels acting 
under His Majesty’s commission, shall be, and 
are hereby, instructed to warn every vessel which 
shall have commenced her voyage prior to any 
notice of this order, and shall be destined to any 
port of France, or of her allies, or of any other 
country at war with His Majesty, or to any port 
or place from which the British flag, as aforesaid, 
is excluded, or to any colony belonging to His 
Majesty’s enemies, and which shall not have 
cleared out as is hereinbefore allowed, to discon- 
tinue her voyage, and to proceed to some port or 
place in this Kingdom, or to Gibraltar or Malta; 
and any vessel which, after having been so 
warned. or after a reasonable time shall have 
been afforded for the arrival of information of 
this His Majesty’s order at any port or place from 
which she sailed, or which, after having notice 
of this order, shall be found in the prosecution of 
any voyage contrary to the restrictions contained 
in this order, shall be captured, and, together with 
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her cargo, condemned -as lawful prize to the 
‘captors. ; 

And whereas countries not engaged in the war 
have acquiesced in these orders of France, pro- 
hibiting all trade in any articles the produce or 
manufacture of His Majesty’s dominions; and 
the merchants of those countries have given 
countenance and effect to those prohibitions by 
accepting from persons, styling themselves com- 
mercial agents of the enemy, resident at neutral 
ports, certain documents, termed “ certificates of 
origin,” being certificates obtained at the ports of 
shipment, declaring that the articles of the cargo 
are not of the produce or manufacture of His 
Majesty’s dominions, or to that effect: 

And whereas this expedient has-been directed 
by France, and submitted to by such merchants, 
as part of the new system of warfare directed 
against the trade of this Kingdom, and asthe 
most effectual instrument of accomplishing the 
same, and it is therefore essentially necessary to 
resist it: 

His Majesty is therefore pleased, by and with 
the advice of his Privy Council, to order, and it 
is hereby ordered, that if any vessel, after reason- 
able time shall have been afforded for receiving 
notice of this His Majesty’s order, at the port or 
place from which such vessel shall have cleared 
out, shall be found carrying any such certificate 
or document as aforesaid, or any document refer- 
„ring to or authenticating the same, such vessel 
shall be adjudged lawful prize to the captor, to- 
gether with the goods laden therein, belonging to 
the person or persons by whom, or on whose be- 
half, any such document was put on board. 

And the right honorable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majexty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and the Judges. of 
the High Court of Admiralty and Courts of Vice 
Admiralty, are to take the necessary measures 
herein as to them shall respectively appertain. 

W. FAWKENER. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 11th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 

‘Whereas articles of the growth and manufac- 
ture of foreign countries cannot by law be im- 
ported into this country, except in British ships, 
or in ships belonging to the countries of which 
such articles are the growth and manufacture, 
without an order in Council specially author- 
izing the same: 

His Majesty, taking into consideration the order 
of this day’s date, respecting the trade to be car- 
ried on to and from the ports of the enemy, and 
deeming it expedient that any vessel belonging 
to any country in alliance. or at amity with His 
Majesty, may be permitted to import into this 
country articles of the produce or manufacture 
of countries at war with His Majesty: 

His Majesty, by and with the advice of his 
Privy Council, is therefore pleased to order, and 
it is hereby ordered, that all goods, wares, or mer- 


chandise, specified and included in the schedule 
of an act, passed in the forty-third year of his 
present Majesty’s reign, entitled “An act to're- 
peal the duties of customs payable in Great Brit- 
ain, and to gradt other duties in lieu thereof,” 
may be imported from. any port or place belong- 
ing to any State not at amity with His Majesty, 
in ships belonging to any State atamity with His 
Majesty, subject to the payment of such duties, 
and liable to such drawbacks, as are now estab- 
lished by law upon ‘the importation of the said 
goods, wares, or merchandise, in ships navigated 
according to law; and with respect to such -of 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise as are 
authorized to be warehoused under the provisions 
ofan act passed in the forty- third year of. his 
present Majesty’s reign, entitled “An act forper- 
mitting certain goods imported into Great Brit- 
ain to be secured in warehouses without payment 
of duty;” subject to all the regulations of the:said 
last mentioned act; and with respect to all arti- 
cles which are prohibited by law from being im- 
ported into this country, it is ordered that the 
same shall be reported for exportation to any 
country in amity or alliance with His Majesty. 

And His Majesty is further pleased, by and with 
the advice of his Privy Council, to order, and itis 
hereby ordered, that all vessels which shall ar- 
rive at any port of the United Kingdom, or at the 
port of Gibraltar or Malta, in consequence of havy- 
ing been warned pursuant to the aforesaid order, 
or in consequence of receiving information, in 
any other manner, of the said order, subsequent 
to their having taken on board any part of their 
cargoes, whether previous or subsequent to. their 
sailing, shall be permitted to report their cargoes 
for exportation, and shall be allowed to proceed 
upon their voyages to their original ports of des- 
tination, (if not unlawful before the issuing of 
the said order,) or to any port at amity with His 
Majesty, upon receiving a certificate from the 
collector or comptroller of the customs.at the port 
at which they shall so enter, (which certificate 
the said collectors and comptrollers of the cus- 
toms are hereby authorized and required to give,) 
setting forth that such vessels came into such 
port in consequence of being so warned, or of re- 
ceiving such information as aforesaid, and that 
they were permitted to sail from such port under 
the regulations which His Majesty has been 
pleased to establish in respect to such vessels; 
but in case any vessel so arriving shall prefer to 
import her cargo, then such vessel shall be al- 
lowed to enter and import the same, upon such 
terms and conditions as the said cargo might 
have been imported upon, according to law, in 
case the said vessel had sailed after having re- 
ceived notice of the said order, and in conformity 
thereto. 

And it is further ordered, that all vessels which 
shall arrive at any port of the United Kingdom, 
or at Gibraltar, or Malta, in conformity and obe- 
dience to the said order, shall be allowed, in re- 
spect to all articles which may be on board the 
same, except sugar, coffee, wine, brandy, snuff, 
and tobacco, to clear out to any port whatever, to 
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be specified in such clearance; and, with respect 
to the last mentioned artieles, to export the same 
to such ports, and under such conditions and reg- 
ulations only, as His Majesty, by any license to 
be granted for that purpose, may direct. 
_And the-right honorable the Lords Commis- 
_ Sloners of. His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and the Judges of 
the High Courts of Admiralty and Courts of 
Vice Admiralty, are to take the necessary meas- 
ures herein as to them shall respectively ap- 
pertain. W. FAWKENER. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 11th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 

‘Whereas the sale of ships by a belligerent to a 
neutral is considered by France to be illegal: 

And whereas a great part of the shipping of 

„France and her allies has been protected from 
capture during the present hostilities by transfers, 
or pretended transfers, to neutrals: 

And whereas it is fully justifiable to adopt the 
same rule, in this respect, towards the enemy, 
which is applied by the enemy to this country: 

His Majesty is pleased, by and with the advice 

_of his Privy Council to order, and it is hereby 
ordered, that, in future, the sale to a neutral of 
any vessel belonging to His Majesty’s enemies 

‘ shall not be deemed to be legal, nor in any man- 
ner to transfer the property, nor to alter the char- 
acter of such aal and all vessels now belong- 
ing, or which shall hereafter belong, to any enemy 
of His Majesty, notwithstanding any sale, or pre- 
tended sale, to a neutral, after a reasonable time 
shall have elapsed for receiving information of 
this His Majesty’s order at the place where such 
sale, or pretended sale, was effetted, shall be cap- 
tured and brought in, and shall be adjudged as 
lawful prize to the captors. 

And the right honorable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and the Judges of the 
High Court of Admiralty and Courts of Vice 
Admiralty, are to take the necessary measures 
herein as to them shall respectively appertain. 

W. FAWKENER. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 25th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 

Whereas it has been represented that it would 
be expedient to fix certain periods, at which it 
shall be deemed that areasonable time shall have 
‘elapsed for receiving information, at different 
places, of His Majesty’s order in Council of the 
lith of November instant, respecting the trade 
with His Majesty’s enemies, and in their produce 
and manufactures: His Majesty taking the same 
into consideration, and being desirous to obviate 
any difficulties that may arise in respect thereto, 
-and also to allow ample time for the said order 
being known to.all persons who may be affected 


thereby, is pleased, by and with the advice of his 
Privy Council, to order and declare, and it is 
hereby ordered and declared, that information of 
the said order of the 11th of November instant 
shall be taken, and held to have been received in 
the places hereinafter mentioned, at the periods 
respectively assigned to them, namely: 

Ports and places within the Baltic ; December 
21, 1807. 

Other ports and places to the northward of Am- 
sterdam ; December 11, 1807. 

From Amsterdam to Ushant; December 4, 1807. 

From Ushant to Cape Finisterre; December, 
8, 1807. 

From Cape Finisterre to Gibraltar, inclusive; 
December 13, 1807. 

Madeira ; December 13, 1807. 

Ports and places within the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, to Sicily, and Malta, and the west coast of 
Italy inclusive; January 1, 1808. 

All other ports and places in the Mediterrane- 
an beyond Sicily and Malta; January 20, 1808. 

Ports and places beyond the Dardanelles; Feb- 
ruary 1, 1808, 

Any part of the north and western coast of 
Africa, or the islands adjacent, except Madeira ; 
January 11, 1808. : 

The United States, and British possessions in 
North America and the West Indies; January 
20, 1808. 

Cape of Good Hope, and east coast of South 
America; March 1, 1808. 

India; May 1; 1808. 

China, and the coast of South America; June 
1, 1808. 

And every vessel sailing on or after those days, 
from those places, respectively, shall be deemed 
and taken to have received notice of the afore- 
said order; and it is further ordered, that, if any 
vessel shall sail within twenty days after the pe- 
riods above assigned, respectively, from any of 
the said places, in contravention of the said order 
of the 11th of November instant, and shall be 
detained as prize on account thereof, or shall ar- 
rive at any port in this Kingdom, destined to 
some port or place within the restriction of the 
said order, and proof shall be made to the satis- 
faction of the Court of Admiralty, in which such 
vessel shall be proceeded against, in case the same 
shall be brought in as prize, that the loading of 
the said vessel had commenced before the said 
periods, and before information of the said order 
had actually been received at the port of ship- 
ment, the said vessel, together with the goods so 
laden, shall be restored tothe owner or owners 
thereof, and shall be permitted to proceed on her 
voyage in such manner as if such vessel had 
sailed before the day so specified as aforesaid; and 
it is further ordered, that no proof shall be admit- 
ted, or be gone into, for the purpose of showing 
that information of the said order of the 11th of 
November instant had not been received at the 
said places, respectively, at the several periods 
before assigned ; and the right honorable the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, 
His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, the 
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Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the 
Judges of the High Court of Admiralty, and 
Courts of Vice Admiralty, are to take the neces- 
sary measures herein as to them shall respectively 
appertain. ; W. FAWKENER. 


which shall have been laden (atter notice of the 
said ordeč) on board the vessel which shall have 
imported the same into this Kingdom, without 
having first duly entered and landed the same in 
some port or place in this Kingdom; and that. no 

vessel shall be permitted to clear out from any port 

or place in this Kingdom, to any port or place 

whatever, with any goods the produce or manu- 

facture of any country subject to the restrictions 

of the said order, which shall have been laden 

after notice, as aforesaid, on board the vessel im- 

porting the same, without having so duly entered 

and landed the same; or any goods whatever 

which shall have been laden after such notice in 

the vessel importing the same, in any port or 

place of any country subjected to the restrictions. 
of the said order, without having so duly entered 

and landed the same in some port or place in this 

Kingdom, except the cargo shall consist wholly 

of flour, meal, grain, or any article or articles the 

produce of the soil of some country which is not 

subjected to the restrictions of the said order, ex- 

cept cotton, and which shall have been imported 

in an unmanufactured state direct from such — 
country into this Kingdom, in a vessel belonging 
to the country from which such goods have been 
brought, and in which the same were grown and 

produced. : 

And it is further ordered, that any vessel be-. 
longing to any country not at war with His ~ 
Majesty may clear out from Guernsey, Jersey, 
or Man, to any port or place under the restrictions 
of the said order, which shall be specified in the 
clearance, not being in a state of actual blockade, 
with such articles only, not being naval or military 
stores, as shall have been legally imported into 
such islands respectively from any port or place 
in this Kingdom direct; and with respect to all 
such articles as may have been imported into 
the said islands, respectively, from any port or 
place under the restrictions of the said order, it 
shall not be permitted to any vessel to clear out 
with the same from any of the said islands, ex- 
cept to some port or place in this Kingdom; and 
the right honorable the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, and the Judges of the High Court 
of Admiralty and Courts of Vice Admiralty, are 
to take the necessary measures herein as to them 
shall respectively appertain. 

W. FAWKENER. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 25th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 


‘Whereas His Majesty, by his Order in Council, 
dated 11th November instant, respecting the trade 
to be carried on with His Majesty’s enemies, was 
pleased to exempt from the restrictions of the 
said order, all vessels which shall have cleared 
out from any port or place in this Kingdom, under 
such regulations as His Majesty may think fit to 
prescribe, and shall be proceeding direct to the. 
ports specified in the respective clearances; His 
Majesty, taking into consideration the expediency 
of making such regulations, is pleased, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, to order, 
and it is hereby ordered, that all vessels, belong- 
ing to countries not at war with His Majesty, 
shall be permitted to lade in any port of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom any goods being the produce or 
manufacture of His Majesty’s dominions, or East 
India goods, or prize gocds, (all such goods being 
lawfully imported,) and to clear out with, and 
freely to convey the same, to any port or place in 
any colony in the West Indies or America, be- 
longing to His Majesty’s enemies, such port or 
place not being in a state of actual blockade, sub- 
ject to the payment of such duties as may at the 
time when any such vessels may be cleared out 
be due by law on the exportation of any such 
goods, or in respect of the same being destined to 
the ports of the colonies belonging to His Majes- 
ty’s enemies, and likewise to lade, clear out with, 
and convey, as aforesaid, any articles of foreign 
produce or manufacture, which shall have been 
lawfully imported into this Kingdom, provided 
His Majesty’s license shall have been previously 
obtained for so conveying such foreign produce 
or manufactures: and it is further ordered, that 
any vessel, belonging as aforesaid, shall be per- 
mitted to lade in any port of the United Kingdom 
any goods, not being naval or military stores, 
which shall be of the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of this Kingdom, or which shall have 
been lawfully imported, (save and except foreign 
sugar, coffee, wine, brandy, -snuff, and cotton,) 
‘and to clear out with, and freely to convey the 
same to any port, to be specified in the clearance, 
not being in a state of actual blockade, although 
the same shall be under the restrictions of the 
said order; and likewise to lade, clear out, and 
convey foreign sugar, coffee, wine, brandy, snuff, 
and cotton, which shall have been lawfully im- 
ported, provided His Majesty’s license shall have 
been previously obtained for the exportation and 
conveyance thereof: and itis hereby further order- 
ed, that no vessel shall be permitted to clear out 
from any port or place in this Kingdom to any 
port or place of any country subjected to the 
restrictions of the said order, with any goods 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace the 25th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 


Whereas His Majesty, by his Order in Coun- 
cil, dated the 11th of November instant, respect- 
ing the trade to be carried on with His Majesty’s 
enemies, was pleased to exempt from the restric- 
tions of the said order all vessels belonging to 
any country not at war with His Majesty, to- 
gether with their cargo, which shall be coming 
from any port or place in Europe which is de- 
clared in the said order to be subject to the re- 
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strictions incident to a state of blockade, direct 
to some port or place in Europe belonging to His 
Majesty ; and, also, all vessels which shall be 
cleared out from Gibraltar or Malta, under such 
regulations as His Majesty may think fit to pre- 
scribe, and which shall be proceeding direct to the 
ports specified in their respective clearances: 

And whereas it is expedient to encourage the 
trade from. Gibraltar and Malta to countries un- 
der the restrictions of the said order, subject to 
regulations to be made in respect thereto; His 
Majesty is therefore pleased to prescribe the fol- 
lowing regulations in regard to such trade accord- 
ingly, and by and with the advice of his Privy 
Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, thatall 
sorts of flour and meal, and all sorts of grain, to- 
bacco, and any other article in an unmanufac- 
tured state, being the growth and produce of any 
country not being subjected by the said order to 
the restrictions incident to a state of blockade, 
except cotton, and naval and military stores, 
which shall have been imported into Gibraltar or 
Malta direct from the country where the same 
were grown and produced, shall, without any 
license, be permitted to be cleared out to any port 
or place not being in a state of actual blockade, 
without the same being compelled to be landed ; 
but neither the said article of cotton, however 
imported, nor any article which is not the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of this Kingdom, or 
which has not been imported in a British ship, or 
from this Kingdom direct, (except fish,) and which 
shall have been laden at the port of original ship- 
ment after the period directed by an order of this 
date to be taken as the time at which notice of 
the said order of the 11th of November sball be 
considered as having been received at such port 
of shipment, shall be permitted to be exported 
from Gibraltar or Malta, except to some port or 
place in this Kingdom ; and all other articles of 
the growth, produce, and manufacture cf this 
Kingdom, or which shall have been imported into 
Gibraltar or Malta in a British ship, or from some 
port or place in this Kingdom, together with the 
article of fish, however imported, may be exported 
to any ports or places in the Mediterranean, or 
Portugal, under such license only as is hereinafter 
directed to be granted by the Governor of Gibral- 
tar and Malta respectively. 

And it is hereby further ordered, that licenses 
be granted by the Governors, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors, or other persons having the chief civil 
command at Gibraltar or at Malta, respectively, 
but in His Majesty’s name, to such person or per- 
sons as the said Governors, Lieutenant Govern- 
ors, or persons having the chief civil command, shall 
think fit, allowing sueh person or persons to’export 
from Gibraltar direct to any port in the Mediter- 
ranean, or to any port of Portugal, ur to any port 
of Spain without the Mediterranean, not further 
north than Cape Finisterre, and from Malta di- 
rect to any port being within the Mediterranean, 
with any article of the produce or manufacture 
of His.Majesty’s dominions, and any article which 
shall have been imported into Gibraltar or Malta 
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shall appear to belong, (not being naval or milj- 
tary stores,) in any vessel belonging to any coun- 
try not at war with His Majesty, or in any vessel 
not exceeding one hundred tons burden, and being 
unarmed, belonging tothe country to which such 
vessel shall be cleared out and going; and also to 
import in any such vessel or vessels, as aforesaid, 
from any port within the Mediterranean, to Gib- 
raltar or Malta, or from any port in Portugal or 
Spain, as aforesaid, to Gibraltar; such port and 
such destination respectively to be specified in 
such license, any articles of merchandise whatso- 
ever, and to whomsoever the same may appear to 
belong ; such articles to be specified in the bill of 
lading of such vessel, subject, however, to such 
further regulations and restrictions, with respect 
to all or any of the said articles so to be imported 
or exported, as may be inserted in the said licenses 
by the Governors, Lieutenant Governors, or other 
persons having the chief civil command at Gibral- 
tar or Malta, for the time being, respectively, as. 
to them shall from time to time seem fit and ex- 
pedient. 

And it is further ordered, that in every such 
license shall be inserted the names and residence: 
of the person or persons to whom itshall be granted, 
the articles, and their quantities permitted to- be 
exported, the name and description of the vessel, 
and of the master thereof, the port to which the 
vessel shall be allowed to go, which shall be some 
port not under actual blockade; and that no 
license so to be granted shall continue in force for 
longer than two. months from its date, nor for 
more than one voyage; nor any such license be 
granted, or acknowledged to be valid if granted, 
to permit the clearance of any vessel to any port 
which shall be actually blockaded by any naval 
force of His Majesty or of his allies. 

And it is further ordered, that the commanders 
of His Majesty’s ships of war and privateers, and 
all others whom it may concern, 'shall suffer every 
such vessel sailing conformably to the permission 
given by this order, or having any license as afore- 
said, to pass and repass direct between Gibraltar 
or Malta, and such port as shall be specified in the 
license, in such manner, and under such terms, | 
regulations, and restrictions, as shall be expressed 
therein. 

And it is further ordered, that, in case any ves- 
sel so sailing as aforesaid, for which any such li- 
censes as aforesaid shall have been granted, and 
which shall be proceeding direct upon her said 
voyage, shall be detained and brought in for legal 
adjudication, such vessel, with her cargo, shall be 
forthwith released by the Court of Admiralty or 
Vice Admiralty in which proceeding shall be com- 
menced, upon proof being made that the parties 
had duly conformed to the terms, regulations, and 
restrictions of the said license ; the proof of such 
conformity to lie upon the person or persons. 
claiming the benefit of this order, or obtaining or 
using such license, or claiming the benefit thereof. 

And it is hereby further ordered, that no vessel 
belonging to any State on the coast of Barbary 
shall be prevented from sailing with any articles. 


from-this Kingdom, to whomsoever such articles | of the growth or produce of such State, from any 
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port or place in such State, to any port or place 
in the. Mediterranean or Portugal, such port or 
place not being actually blockaded by some naval 
force belonging to His Majesty or_ his allies, 
without being obliged to touch at Gibraltar or 
Malta. 

And the right honorable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and the Judges of the 
High Court of Admiralty and Courts of Vice Ad- 
mirally,are to take the necessary measures herein 
as to them shall respectively appertain. 


W. FAWKENER... 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 25th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 

Whereas His Majesty, by his Order in Coun- 
cil of the 11th of November instant, was pleased to 
order and declare that all trade in articles which 
are of the produce or manufacture of the coun- 
tries and colonies mentioned in the said order, 
shall be deemed and considered to be unlawful, 
(except as is therein excepted;) His Majesty, by 
and with the advice of his Privy Council, is 
pleased to order and declare, and it is hereby 
ordered and declared, that nothing in the said 
order contained shall extend to subject to capture 
and confiscation any articles of the produce and 
manufacture of the said countries and colonies 
laden on board British ships, which would not 
have been subject to capture and confiscation if 
such order had not been made. 

And the right honorable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and the Judges of 
the High Court of Admiralty and Courts of Vice 
Admiralty, are to take the necessary measures 
herein as to them shall respectively appertain. 


W. FAWKENER. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 25th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty in Council. 

His Majesty, taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances under which Prussia and Lubeck 
have been compelled to shut their ports against 
British ships and goods, is pleased, by and with 
the advice of his Privy Council, to order, and it 
is hereby ordered, that all shipsand goods belong- 
ing to Prussia which may have been seized sub- 
sequently to His Majesty’s order of the nineteenth 
of November. one thousand eight hundred and 
six, and are now detained in the ports of this 
Kingdom or elsewhere, and all ships and goods 
belonging to inhabitants of Lubeck, which are so 
detained. shall be restored upon being pronounced 
by the High Court of Admiralty, cr any Court 
of Vice Admiralty in which they have been, or 
may be, proceeded against, to belong to subjects 
and inhabitants of Prussia or Lubeck, and not 
otherwise liable to confiscation; and that such 


ships and goods shall be permitted to proceed to 
any neutral port, or to the port to which they re- 
spectively belong: and it is further ordered, that 
the ships and. goods belonging to Prussia or Lu- 
beek shall not, until further orders, be liable to 
detention, provided such ships and goods shall be 
trading to and from any port of this Kingdom, or 
between neutral port and neutral port, or from 
any port of His Majesty’s allies, and proceeding 
direct to the port specified in their respective 
clearances. 

And the right honorable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and the Jadges of 
the High Court of Admiralty and Courts of Vice 
Admiralty, are to take the necessary measures 
herein as to them shall respectively appertain. 


W. FAWKENER. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 25th of No- 
vember, 1807: Present, the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty in Council. 


His Majesty, taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances under which Portugal has been com- 
pelled to shut her ports against the ships and 
goods of His Majesty’s subjects, is pleased, by 
and with the advice of his Privy Council, to order, 
and it is hereby ordered, that all ships and goods 
belonging to Portugal, which have been and are 
now detained in the ports of this Kingdom or 
elsewhere, shall be restored, upon being pro- 
nounced by the High Court of Admiralty, or by 
the Court of Vice enue in which proceed- > 
ings may have been or shall be commenced, to 
belong to subjects and inhabitants of Portugal, 
and not otherwise liable to confiscation ; and that 
the said ships and goods shall be permitted to 
proceed to any neutral port, or to Portugal: and 
it is farther ordered, that the ships and. goods be- - 
longing to Portugal shall not, until further or- 
ders, be liable to detention ; provided such ships 
and goods shall be trading to or from any port of 
this Kingdom, or to and from Gibraltar or Malta, 
and proceeding direct to the port specified in their 
clearance, or between neutral port and neutral 
port, or between Portugal and the ports of her 
own colonies, or from any port of His Majesty’s 
allies, and proceeding direct to the ports specified 
in their respective clearances; provided such 
ports shall not be at the time in a state of actual 
blockade: and it is further ordered, that the ships 
of Portugal shall not be considered as entitled, 
under any treaty between His Majesty and Por- 
tugal, to protect any goods laden therein which 
may be otherwise subject to confiscation. 

And the right honorable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and the Judges of 
the High Court of Admiralty and Courts of Vice 
Admiralty, are to take the necessary measures 
herein as to them shail respectively appertain. 


W. FAWKENER, 
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Circular. | granted and imposed by this act, and made paya- 
Foreren Orrice, January 8, 1808. ble according to the weight, tale, gauge, measure, 
The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- i vane ey Ae hal i ee 
‘retary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received | © as with such duties, ee svar and 
“His Majesty’s commands to acquaint Mr. Pink- payabie upon oe a ark ESS tere t hago eT, 
ney that His Majesty has judged it expedient to | eae OP Nae A ereot t rate i weight, num- 
establish the most rigorous blockade at the en- | °S} quantity, or value, particularly inserted, qe- 
trances of the ports of Carthagena, Cadiz, and scribed, m set forth in the tables hereunto an- 
‘St. Lucar, and ofall the intermediate ports, situ- | PXS i mar i A, i and C, in propernon E ma 
cated and lying between the ports of Carthagena Exes Wweignt num vt Gua Biya value ol suc 
and St. Lucar. Mr. Pinkney is, therefore, re- A abe R or rer m Th h 
quested to apprize the American Consuls and a. e u Jat er mac ? ee w e ane 
merchants residing in England, that the entrances aoe 5; RD eed andise, aes area he 
of all the ports above-mentioned are, and must to be, or shall have been, warehoused or other- 
be considered as being in a state of blockade; re secured at the time of the importation there- 
and that, from this time, all the measures author- F hia oi payment of the duties due thereon, 
ized by the law of nations, and the respective | Sn" be taten a Re entered inwards for home 
treaties between His Majesty and the different ia aera ag ta oe the duties of customs and ex- 
Powers, will be adopted and executed with re- ee ee ieee shall have Fi paid, and 
spect to vessels attempting to violate the said | tpe same saan a terwards be entered for exporta- 


3 . : ; i tion; then, and in every such case, the duties of 

blockade after this E Ona CANNING | customs by this act imposed shall be paid on the 

-Wiuttam Pineney, Esq., &¢ “| exportation of the said goods, wares, and mer- 
; », &e. 


'chandise, notwithstanding the payment of any 

drawbacks to which the exporter thereof may, in 

Anno Quadragesimo Octavo Georgii III, Regis. | such case, under any law or laws then in force, 

Cap. XXVI be entitled. 

An Act for granting to His Majesty, until the end of; And whereas, by an Order in Council, dated 
“the next session of Parliament, duties of customs on | the twenty-fifth of November, one thousand eight 
‘the goods, wares, and merchandise therein enume- | hundred and seven, it was ordered and declared 

rated, in furtherance of the provisions of certain Or- | that information of a certain other Order in Coun- 
ders in Council.—March 28, 1808. | cil, of the eleventh of Novemter, one thousand 

Most Gracious SovEREIGN: | eight hundred and seven, should be taken and 

Whereas measures which have been taken by | held to have been received in the places herein- 

Powers at war with your Majesty, prohibiting, in | after mentioned, at the periods respectively as- 

violation of the law of nations, all intercourse | signed to them, namely: ports and places within 

with this Kingdom, and all trade in any articles | the Baltic, on the twenty-first of December, one 
of its growth or manufacture, have rendered it j thousand eight hundred and seven; other ports 
necessary for your Majesty to issue Orders in | and places to the northward of Amsterdam, on 

Council to counteract the disadvantages which | the eleventh of December, one thousand eight 

were thereby imposed upon the trade of your ; hundred and seven; from Amsterdam to Ushant, 

Majesty’s subjects, and to retaliate upon the ene- | on the fourth of December, one thousand eight 

my the evils which he intended to inflict upon | hundred and seven; from Ushant to Cape Finis- 

this. Kingdom; and whereas it is expedient and | terre, on the eighth of December, one thousand 
necessary, in order effectually to accomplish the | eight hundred and seven; from Cape Finisterre 
object of such orders, that duties of customs | to Gibraltar, inclusive, on the thirtieth of Decem- 
should be granted upon certain goods exported | ber, one thousand eight hundred and seven; Ma- 
from Great Britain: we, your Majesty’s most du- į deira, the thirteenth of December, one thousand 
tiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the Uni- | eight hundred and seven; ports and places within 
ted Kingdom, in Parliament assembled, do most | the Straits of Gibraltar to Sicily and Malta, and 
humbly beseech your Majesty that it may be | the west coasts of Italy, inclusive, on the Ist of 
enacted: | January, one thousand eight hundred and eight; 
And be it enacted by the King’s Most Excel- | all other ports and placesin the Mediterranean 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent | beyond Sicily and Malta, on the twentieth of 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- | January, one thousand eight hundred and eight; 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and ; ports and places beyond the Dardanelles, on the 
by the authority of the same, That, from and after | first of February, one thousand eight hundred 
the passing of this act, there shall be raised, lev- | and eight; any part of the north and western 
ied, collected, and paid, unto His Majesty, his | coast of Africa, or the islands adjacent, except. 
heirs, and successors, upon all goods, wares, and | Madeira, on the eleventh of January, one thou- 
merchandise, enumerated, or described in the ta- | sand eight hundred and eight; the United States 
bles A, B, and C, annexed to this’act, exported | and British possessions in North America and 
from Great Britain, the several duties of customs, | the West Indies, on the twentieth of January. 
as the same are respectively described and set | one thousand eight hundred and eight; Cape of 
forth in figures in the said tables. Good Hope and the east coast of South America, 
And be it further enacted, That the duties | on the first of March, one thousand eight hun- 
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dred and eight; India, on the first of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight; China and the 
coast of South America, on the first of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight: Be it therefore 
enacted, That nothing in this act contained shall 
extend to prevent any vessel which shall have 
sailed from any such port or place before the pe- 
riod above specified as aforesaid, and which shall 
have been brought into or shall have come into 
any port in Great Britain under any warning 
given in pursuance of any of the said Orders in 
Council, from proceeding on her voyage to any 
port or place whatever, without entering or land- 
ing any part of her cargo in Great Britain, (ex- 
cept cotton wool, or yarn, or Jesuit’s bark,) and 
without the payment of any duty granted by this 
act upon any part of the cargo (except cotton 
wool, or yarn, or Jesuit’s bark;) Provided, always, 
That, if the port or place to which such vessel 
shall proceed shall belong to a country in amity | 
with His Majesty, and from which the British | 
flag is not excluded, such vessel shall, in that 

case, be permitted to proceed, without being com- | 


en ne 


pelled to land any part of her cargo, or to pay 
any duty imposed by this act, in respect of the 
same. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That nothing in this act contained shall extend 
to charge with any of the duties granted by this 
act any goods, wares, or merchandise (except cot- 
ton wool, or yarn, and Jesuit’s bark) imported 
into Great Britain in any vessel, under any license 
bearing date before the 11th day of November 
last, or in any vessel which shall have been cleared 
out from the port or place from which such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, were imported before the 
period in this act specified, as to such port or 
place,as.the period at which the said Orders in 
Council shall be taken and held to have been re- 
ceived, in any cases in which the said goods, 
wares, or merchandise, shall, upon their importa- 
tion, have been or shall be warehoused for expor- 
tation only. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That nothing in this act contained shall extend 
to charge with any of the duties granted by this | 
act any goods, wares, or merchandise, on the ex- 
portation from Great Britain, (except cotton wool, 
or yarn, or Jesuit’s bark,) which shall have been, 
or shall be, imported into Great Britain prior to 
the first day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, from any free port in any of His Ma- | 
jesty’s plantations in the West Indies, or any 
other port or place, under any license from the 
Governor of any of His Majesty’s plantations 
duly authorized for that purpose, bearing date 
prior to the twenty-first day of January last, in 
case such goods, wares, or merchandise, shall, on 
their importation into Great Britain, have been 
or shall be warehoused for exportation only. 

Provided, also, and be it further enacted, That 
no goods, wares, or merchandise, described in the 
said tables A and B, of the growth and produce 
of St. Domingo, which shall have been or shall 
be ‘imported into Great Britain by license, in 
return for goods exported to the said island, bear- 


ing date prior to the fifth of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight, and which shall 
have been or shall be warehoused for exportation, 
shall be liable, on the exportation thereof, to any 
of the duties of customs granted by this act; and 
all such goods, wares,and merchandise, the growth 
and produce of St. Domingo, which shall have 
been or shall be imported into Great Britain under 
any license bearing date subsequently to the said 
fifth day of February, shall, upon the exportation 
thereof, from Great Britain, be chargeable with 
ahd subject and liable to one-half part only of the 
duties of customs granted by this act upon goods, 
wares, and merchandise of the like description, 
upon their exportation from Great Britain. 

And be it further enacted, That all goods, wares, 
and merchandise, which have been or may be con- 
demned as prize, shall, on the exportation thereof 
from Great Britain, be charged with and subject 
and liable to the duties by this act imposed on the 
exportation of the like goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise respectively, any law, custom, or usage to 
the contrary, notwithstanding: Provided, always, 
That nothing in this act contained shall extend 
to charge with any of the duties granted by this 
act, any goods, wares, or merchandise (except 
cotton wool, or yarn, or Jesuit’s bark) which shall 
have been or shall be brought into any port in Great 
Britain for adjudication before the passing of this 
act, whether the same shall have been or shall be 
subsequently restored or condemned as prize. 

And. be it further enacted, That the duties of 
customs described and set forth in figures in the 
said tables hereunto annexed, marked A, B, and C, 
on the several goods, wares, and merchandise, spe- 
cified therein, shall be paid to the proper officer 
authorized to receive the duties of customs on 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported into Great 
Britain, and may and shall respectively be man- 
aged, ascertained, raised, levied, collected, answer- 
ed, paid, and recovered, except where any altera- 
tion is expressly made by this act, in such and 
the like manner,and by the same means, ways, or 
methods, as former duties of customs upon goods, 
wares, or merchandise, in general, and also by any 
such special means, ways, or methods, respective- 
ly, as former duties of customs upon goods, wares, 
or merchandise, of the same sorts or kinds, were or 
might be managed, ascertained, raised, levied, col- 
lected, answered, paid, and recovered, ; and the 


| goods, wares, or merchandise, whereon duties of 


customs are by this act charged, as the same are 
respectively inserted, described, and set forth in 
thesaid tables, upon exportation thereof from Great 
Britain, shall be and the same are hereby made 
subject and liable to all and every the conditions, 
regulations, securities, rules, restrictions, seizures, 


land forfeitures, to which goods, wares, or mer- 
| chandise, in general, and also all and every the 


special conditions, rules, regulations, restrictions, 
seizures, sales, and forfeitures, respectively, to 
which the like goods, wares, or merchandise were 
subject and liable by any act or acts of Parlia- 
ment in foree on and immediately before the pass- 
ing of this act, respecting the revenue of customs, 
except where any alteration is expressly made by 
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this act; and all pains, penalties, fines, and for- 
feitures, of whatever nature or kind the same may 
be, as well pains of death as others, for any offence 
whatever committed against or in breach of any 
act or acts of Parliament in force on or immedi- 
ately before the passing of this act, made for secur- 
ing the revenue of customs, or for the regulation 
or improvement thereof, and the several clauses, 
powers, provisoes, and directions contained in any 
such act or acts, shall (unless where expressly 
altered by this act) extend to, and be respectively 
applied, practised, and put in execution, in respect 
of the several duties of customs hereby charged, 
in as full and ample a manner, to all intents and 
purposes whatever, as if alland every the said acts, 
clauses, provisoes, powers, directions, fines, pains, 
penalties, or forfeitures, were particularly repeated 
and re-enacted in the body of this act, and made 
part thereof. 

And. be itfurther enacted, That in all cases 
where, by.the said tables, the duties of custom by 
this act imposed upon the exportation of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, from Great Britain, are 
charged, not according to the weight, tale, gauge, 
or measure, but according to the value thereof, 
such value shall be considered as the same shall 
be at the port of exportation, without any deduc- 
tion or abatement whatever; and such value 
shall be ascertained by the declaration of the ex- 
porter or proprietor of such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, or his. known agent, in the manner and 
form, and under all the rules, regulations, and 
restrictions, and subject to the same forfeitures 
‘and penalties, as are prescribed and directed for 
ascertaining and collecting the duties to be paid 
upon goods, wares, and merchandise, according 
to the value thereof, by an act passed in the 
twenty-seventh year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, entitled, “An act for repealing the sev- 
eral duties of customs and excise, and granting 
other duties in lieu thereof, and for applying the 
said duties, together with the other duties com- 
posing the public revenue, for permitting the im- 
portation of certain goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, the produce or manufacture of the European 
dominions of the French King, into this Kingdom, 
and for applying certain unclaimed moneys re- 
maining in the exchequer for the payment of an- 
nuities on lives to the reduction of the national 
debt ;? and in case-any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, chargeable with any such duty by this act, 
according to value, shall not be valued according 
to the true price or value thereof, and according 
to the true intent and meaning of this act. then 
it shall be lawful for the proper officer or officers 
of the customs to cause the same to he detained ; 
aud the said goods, wares, and merchandise, shall 
be dealt with, and the proper officers of the cus- 
toms shall proceed, with relation to the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise, so detained, in every re- 
spect in the manner prescribed in such case by the 
said recited act. 

- And be it further enacted, That in case any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, upon which duties 
of custom are hereby imposed, shall be detained 
by any officer of the customs, on account of the 


same not being valued according to the true and 
real value thereof, and according to the true in- 
tent and meaning of this act,it shall be lawful 
for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s customs 
in England and Scotland, respectively, for the 
time being, or any three or more of them, respect- 
ively, upon proof being made to their satisfaction 
that no fraud was intended, to direct the entry to 
be amended, upon such terms and conditions as, 
under the circumstances of the case, shall appear 
to the said commissioners of the customs in Eng- 
land and Scotland, respectively, to be reasonable, 
and as they shall think fit to direct: Provided al- 
ways, That, if the importer, exporter, or proprietor 
of such goods, wares, or merchandise, shall accept 
the terms or conditions prescribed by the said 
commissioners of customs, respectively, such im- 
porter, exporter, or proprietor shall not have or 
be entitled to any recompense or damage on ac- 
count of the detention of such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, or have or maintain any action 
whatever for the same; any law, custom, or usage 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted, That such of the du- 
ties of customs, by this act imposed, as shall arise 
in that part of Great Britain called England, shall 
be under the management of the commissioners 
of the customs in England for the time being; 
and such thereof as shall arise in that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, shall be under the 
management of the commissioners of the customs 
in Scotland for the time being. 

And be it further enacted, That in case the 
whole or any part of the cargo of any vessel, 
which shall arrive in any port of Great Britain, 
shall consist of any goods, wares, or merchandise 
whatever, of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of any country or place within the limits of the 
charter granted to the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies, such 
vessel shall forthwith proceed to the port of Lon- 
don, where all such goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise shall be landed, lodged, and secured, under His 
Majesty’s lock, in some of the warehouses belong- 
ing tothe said United Company, at the expense of 
the proprietors of such goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, and be there examined, and an account 
taken thereof by the proper officers of the customs 
and of the excise, in cases where that revenue is 
concerned, and such goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise shall remain so secured until the exporta- 
tion thereof; and, before any such goods, wares, 
and merchandise shall be taken out of such ware- 
house for the purpose of exportation, the sev- 
eral duties of customs, as the same are described 
and set forth in figures in the table hereunto 
annexed, marked C, shall be first paid to the pro- 
per officer of the customs; and in those cases 
in the said table, marked C, where the duties to 
be paid on the exportation of any such goods, 
wares, and merchandise, shall not be charged ac- 
cording to the weight, tale, gauge, or measure, but 
according to the value thereof, such value shall 
be ascertained by the declaration of the proprie- 
tor, or his known agent, in the manner and form, 
and under the rules, regulations, and restrictions, 
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and subject to the same forfeitures and penalties 
as are prescribed and imposed for ascertaining 
and collecting duties to be paid according to the 
value thereof, by the said recited act passed in the 
twenty-seventh year of his present Majesty ; and, 
in case any such goods, wares, or merchandise 
shall not be valued according to the true and real 
value thereof, then it shall be lawful for the pro- 
per officer or officers of the customs to cause the 
same to be detained, and the said goods, wares, 
and merchandise, shall be dealt with, and the pro- 
per officers of the customs shall proceed, in the 
manner prescribed in such case by the said recited 
act: Provided, always, That such goods, wares, 
or merchandise, so detained (cotton wool except- 
ed) shall be sold only for the purpose of being 
exported from Great Britain, any law, custom, or 
usage, to the contrary notwithstanding: Provid- 
ed. also, That, in case any part of the cargo of any 
such ship or vessel, so consisting in part of Kast 
Indian goods, wares, or merchandise, as aforesaid, 
shall consist of goods, wares, or merchandise, not 
being of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any-country or place within the limits of the char- 
ter granted to the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, such last- 
mentioned goods, wares, and merchandise, shall be 
duly entered, either to be secured or lodged in 
warehouses, according to the rules, regulations, 
and restrictions, of an act passed in the forty-third 
year of his present Majesty, entitled “ An act for 
permitting eertain goods imported into Great Brit- 
ain to be secured in warehouse without payment 
of duty ;? and of a certain other act, passed in the 
forty-fifth year of his present Majesty, entitled 


“ An act to authorize the Lords Commissioners of 


the Treasury to permit certain articles to be ware- 
housed in different ports in Great Britain, upon 
giving security for the payment of duties upon 
the articles therein mentioned ;” and of a-certain 
other act, passed in the forty-sixth year of his said 
Majesty, entitled “An act to extend the provis- 
ions of an act made in the forty-third year of his 
present Majesty, for permitting certain articles to 
be warehoused in Great Britain, to other articles 
not therein mentioned, and to alter the condition 
of the bond directed to be given by an act of the 
twenty-fourth year of his present Majesty, by the 
masters and owners of vessels and boats licensed 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, provided such 
goods, wares, and merchandise, by law, may be 
lodged or secured; otherwise, the full duties of 
customs and of excise, (in cases where any such 
duties are payable on such goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise,) due thereon, shall be paid to the pro- 
- per officers of the customs and excise ; and all such 
goods, wares, and merchandise, so brought into 
the port of London, shall, on the exportation there- 
of, be charged with the duties due and payable by. 
this act on any such goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, respectively, as the same are described and 
set forth: in the tables hereunto annexed, marked 
Aand B, as the case may be.” 
Provided, always, and be it further enacted, 
That, if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
collector and comptroller of the customs of any 


port- in Great Britain, by the report of any ves- 
sel which shall arrive at such port with any cargo, 
part whereof shall consist of goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of any country or place within the limits of the 
charter granted to the- United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies, that 
such goods, wares, and merchandise, do not exeeed 
in value one-fourth part of the whole value of the 
cargo of such vessel, then, and in such case, it 
shall be lawful for the owner, consignee, or cap- 
tain of such vessel. after giving such security as 
shall be directed by the commissioners of the cus- 
toms in England and Scotland, respectively, or 
any three of them, for the due conveyance of 
such goods, wares, and merchandise, as aforesaid 
to the port of London, there to be warehoused as 
aforesaid, and not before, to land the cargo of such 
vessel at the port of her arrival, except such goods, 
wares, and merchandise, as aforesaid, and either to 
cause such goods, wares, and merchandise, to be 


conveyed in the same ship to the port of London, 


or to cause the same to be transhipped, in order to 
be conveyed to the said port, upon the said secu- 
rity, and under such regulations and restrictions 
for securing the conveying the same to the said 
port, as shall be directed by the commissioners of 
the customs in England and Scotland respectively. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, That 
the proprietor or proprietors of any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, brought into Great Britain, may,if 
he or they shall be so disposed, instead of paying 
the full duties of customs and excise due and pay- 
able thereon, secure or lodge in warehouses, ap- 
proved by the commissioners of the customs of 
England or Scotland, respectively, without pay- 
ment of duty in the first instance, any goods, 
wares, and merchandise, which, by virtue of any” 
law in force at the time of passing this act, are 
allowed to be so secured and warehoused, under 
the conditions and regulations of the said recited 
acts passed in the forty-third, forty-fifth, and forty- 
sixth years of his present Majesty, respectively 3. 
and all such goods, wares, and merchandise, so 
warehoused, on which the full duties of customs 
and excise shall have been paid, shall, on the ex- 
portation thereof, be subject and liable to, and be 
charged with the duties of customs imposed by 
this act, as inserted and set forth in the tables 
hereunto annexed, as the case may be. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That it shall be lawful for the commissioners of 
customs, or any three or more of them, upon the 
request of the owner, proprietor, or consignee of 
any goods, wares, or merchandise warehoused, to 
destroy the same, in such a manner as they shall 
respectively direct, without payment of duty, and 
upon payment only of any charges and expenses 
thereon. ; 

And be it further enacted, That the importers, 
proprietors, or. consignees of any goods, wares, or 
merchandises, which shall have been lodged in 
warehouses, or otherwise secured, according to 
the directions of the said recited act passed in the 
forty-third year of his present Majesty, or any 
other act of Parliament, by virtue and under the 
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authority of which any such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise,shall have been solodged orsecured, shall, 
within fifteen calendar months, to be computed 
from the day on which such importers, proprie- 
tors, or cousignees of such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, shall have made their first entry thereof, 
clear and take from and out of such warehouses 
or places, respectively, all such goods, wares, and 
merchandise, either for the purpose of being ex- 
ported according to the directions of this act, on 
payment of the duties hereby imposed, or to be 
used or consumed in Great Britain: Provided al- 
ways, That such goods, wares, and merchandise, 
may legally be taken out for that purpose, on pay- 
ment of the full duties of customs and excise that 
are or may be due or payable thereon at the time 
the same are so taken out; and in case any such 
importers, proprietors, or consignees, shall fail or 
neglect so to do, it shall be lawful for the com- 
missioners of the customs in England or Scotland, 
respectively, to cause all such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, to be publicly sold or exposed to 
sale; and, after such sale, the produce thereof 
shall first be applied to or towards the payment 
of the freight, primage, and charges of warehouse 
room, and other charges that shall arise thereon, 
next to the duties of customs and excise, and the 
overplus (if any) shall be paid the proprietor or 
other persons authorized to receive the same: 
Provided always, That in case any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, so remaining and directed to be 
sold, shall be of the growth produce, or manufac- 
ture of any country or place within the limits of 
the charter granted to the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the Hast Indies, 
or any goods, wares, and merchandise, which shall 
be prohibited to be used or consumed in Great 
Britain, then, and in such case, all such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, shall be sold only for the 
purpose of being exported, and not on any pre- 
tence whatever to be used or consumed in Great 
Britain: Provided, That no such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, shall be sold, unless a price can be 
obtained for the same equal, at least, to the full 
amount of all duties of customs and excise, char- 
ged and chargeable thereon, together with the ex- 
penses; but if such price cannot be obtained, then, 
and in such case, all such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, shall be effectually destroyed by and in 
the presence of the proper officers of the customs, 
and also the officers of the excise, in case any 
duties of excise are payable thereon, who are 
hereby respectively authorized and required to 
destroy the same accordingly ; and the proprietor 
or owner of such goods, wares, and merchandise, 
shall have no claim, either in law or equity, to 
the value of such goods, wares, or merchandise, 
ot any part thereof, so destroyed as aforesaid, any 
law, custom, or usage, to the contrary, notwith- 
standing: Provided always, Thatall such goods, 
wares, and merchandise, may be re-exported to 
the country from which they were brought, or to 
the country from which the vessel in which such 
goods, wares, or merchandise, were imported shall 
belong, or shall have belonged, without payment 
only of such warehouse or port duties as shall 


have become due thereon: Provided, That the 


‘British flag shall not, at the time of such re-ex- 


portation, be excluded from such country respect- 
ively. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That nothing in this act contained shall extend, 
or be construed to extend, to charge the duties 
imposed by this act on any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise whatever, that shall be exported from 
Great Britain to that part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland, or any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, the growth, produce, or manufacture of Ire- 
land, having been imported from thence directly 
to Great Britain, on the exportation thereof to 
any country whatever. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That nothing in this act contained shall extend, 
or be construed to extend, to charge the duties by 
this act imposed on the exportation of any flour, 
or meal, or articles not being either in the whole 
or inany part manufactured, being of the growth 
or produce of any State in Europe or America in 
amity with His Majesty, and imported in any 
ship belonging to such State, or in any British 
ship navigated according to law directly from 
any such State, except coffee, sugar, pimento, co- 
coa-nuts, hides, tallow, oil, and cotton wool, or 
yarn, or Jesuit’s bark. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act contained shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to charge with the duties 
imposed by this act any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any British colony, plantation, or settlement in 
Africa or America, which shall have been im- 
ported directly from such colony, plantation, or 
settlement, respectively, and exported to any port 
or place whatever. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act contained shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to charge with the duties 
imposed by this act any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, that shall have been imported by the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies, or by any subjects of His Majesty 
trading within the limits of the charter of the 
said company, with their license, upon the ex- 
portation of such goods, wares, or merchandise, 
from Great Britain to any port or places what- 
ever. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act contained shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to charge the duty by this 
act imposed on any wine, spirits, or tobacco, which 
shall be shipped for the use of His Majesty’s army 
or navy; but such wine, spirits, or tobacco, shall 
be subject and liable to all and every the rules, 
regulations, and conditions, limitations, securi- 
ties, penalties, and forfeitures, to which such arti- 
cles so shipped would have been subject and lia- 
ble if this act had not been made. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act contained shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to charge with the daties by 
this act imposed any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, exported from Great Britain to the Isle of 
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Man, by virtue and under the authority of any 
license which the Commissioners of His Majes- 
ty’s Customs in England or Scotland, or any 
three or more of them, respectively, are, or may 
be, by law, authorized and empowered to grant. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That the duties by this act imposed on goods, 
wares, and ‘merchandise, exported from Great 
Britain, shall not be charged, or payable on any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, not manufactured, 
either in the whole or in part, nor upon any wine, 
or any article of provision, (spirits excepted,) ex- 
ported to any British colony, plantation, or settle- 
ment, in Africa or America, or to any British 
settlement within the limits of the charter granted 
to the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, anything in this act to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted, That no ship or 
vessel of the United States of America which 
shall enter any port in Great Britain or Treland, 
in consequence of her having been warned not to 
proceed to a blockaded port under His Majesty’s 
Order in Council of the eleventh of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and seven, shall be 
liable to be charged with the duty of two shil- 
lings a ton of the burden of any ship or vessel 
belonging to the inhabitants of the said United 
States, imposed by an act of the thirty-seventh 
year of His Majesty’s reign which has been con- 
tinued and revived by several subsequent acts. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That nothing herein contained shall extend to 
affect or take away any of the rights or privileges 
of the West India Dock Company, of the London 
Dock Company, or of the East India Dock Com- 


That the duties imposed by an act, passed in the 
forty-third year of his present Majesty’s reign, 
entitled An act for granting to His Majesty, dur- 
ing the present war, and until the ratification of 
a definitive treaty of peace, additional duties on 
the importation and exportation of certain goods, 
wares and merchandise, and on the tonnage of 
ships and vessels in Great Britain; on. certain 
goods, wares, and merchandise therein enume- 
rated and described, and which, by another act 
passed in the forty-third year of his present Ma- 
jesty’s reign, entitled An act for permitting cer- 
tain goods imported into Great Britain to be se- 
cured in warehouse without payment of duty, 
were directed to be paid on all such goods, wares, 
and merchandise, sugar excepted, which should 
be exported from the warehouses or places in 
which such goods, wares, and merchandise had 
been lodged or secured, under the directions of 
the said last recited act, shall not be due or pay- 
able on any such goods, wares, and merchandise 
so exported, on which other duties are charged, 
according to the table marked A, hereunto an- 
nexed; but that the duties on any such goods, 
wares, and merchandise, as set forth in the said 
table, shall, during the continuance of such duties, 
be instead and in lieu of the duties charged and 
imposed thereon by the said two last recited acts 
passed in the forty-third year of his present Ma- 
jesty’s reign. 

‘And be it further enacted, That all the moneys 
arising from the duties of custom by this act im- 
posed, the necessary charge of raising and ac- 
counting for the same excepted, shall, from time 
to time, be paid into the receipt of His Majesty’s 
Exchequer at Westminster, distinctly and apart 
from all other branches of the public revenue; 
and that there shall be provided and kept in the 
office of the auditor of the said receipt of exche- 
quer a book, or books, in which all the moneys 
arising from the said duties, and paid into the 
said receipt, as aforesaid, shall be entered separate 
and apart from all other moneys paid and pay- 
able to His Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
upon any account whatever; and the said mo- 
neys paid in as aforesaid, into the receipt of 
His Majesty's exchequer, shail from time to time, 
as the same shall be paid into the said receipt, be 
issued and applied to such services as shall then ` 
have been voted by the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in this 
present session of Parliament, for the service of 


any. 

4 And be tt further enacted, That the duties 
granted and imposed by this-act shall continue 
in force until the end of the next session of Par- 
liament, unless His Majesty, by his Order in 
Council, shall think fit to suspend or reduce the 
same, or any part thereof. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That it shall be lawful for His Majesty, at any 
time, by Order in Council, to suspend the opera- 
tion of this act as to any duties, or proportion, or 
part of any duties, granted by this act, in respect 
of any country for the time being in amity with 
His Majesty, and to allow the exportation to any 
such country, so in amity with His Majesty as 
aforesaid, of any goods, wares, and merchandise, ! 
made subject by this act to any duties on export- the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
ation, without the payment of such duties, upon | or shall be voted by the said Commons for the 
such terms and conditions, and subject to such | service of any subsequent year. 
restrictions, as to His Majesty may seem fit. And be it further enacted, That if any action 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, | or suit shall be brought or commenced against 
That nothing in this act contained shall extend, | any person or persons for anything done in pur- 
or be construed to extend, to prevent His Majesty | suance of this act, or of any order in council re- 
from prohibiting the exportation of any articles, ferred to in this act, such action or suit shall be 
matters, or things, to any country or place from | commenced within three calendar months next 
which the British flag is excluded, in any case in | after the fact committed, and not afterwards, and 
which it would have been lawful for His Majes- | shall be laid in the county or place where the 
ty to prohibit such exportation if this act had not | cause of complaint did arise, and not elsewhere; 
passed. and the defendant or defendants in every such 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, | action or suit may plead the general issue, and 
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give this act and the special matter in evidence at 
any trial to be had thereupon; and if the jury 
shall find for the defendant or defendants in any 
such action or suit, or if the plaintiffs shall be 
nonsuited, or discontinue his or their. action or 
suit after the defendant or defendants shall have 
appeared, or if, upon demurrer, judgment shall be 
given against the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the defend- 
antor defendants shall have treble costs, and have 
the like remedy for the same, as any defendant 
has in other cases to recover costs by law. 

And be it further enacted, That this act may 
be varied, altered, or repeated, by any act or acts 
to be made in this present session of Parliament. 


Tables to which this act refers. 
A. 


A table of duties of customs, payable on the exporta- 
tion of certain foreign goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, therein enumerated or described, not being 
imported by the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, (which, on im- 
portation, are allowed to be secured under the regu- 
lations of 43 Geo. III, cap. 182; 45 Geo. III, cap. 
87: and 46 Geo. III, cap. 137, without payment of 
the duties due thereon,) and which shall be exported 
from Great Britain, except as is provided in the act 
to which this table is annexed. 


Articles. Duty. 

Arabic, gum.—See Gum. £s d. 
Barilla, the cwt. - - - - - 010 0 
Bark, viz: Jesuit’s bark, or Cortex Peruvi- 

anus, the pound - - - 0 6 0 
Bowsprits.—See Masts, in Wood. 
Brandy.—Sce Spirits. 
Buffalo hides——See Hides. 
Bull hides—See Hides. 
Cochineal, the pound - =- - - 07 0 
Cocoa nuts, the cwt. - - - - - 10 0 
Coffee, the cwt. - - - 18 0 


Cortex Peruvianus.—See Bark. 

Cotton wool.—See Wool. 

Cotton yarn.—See Yarn. 

Cow hides.—See Hides. 

Currants, the cwt. - - - - - 09 0 
Denia raisins.-See Raisins. 

Faro raisins—See Raisins. 

Figs, the cwt. - - - - - - 07 0 
Fir timber.~-See Timber, in Wood. 

Geneva.—See Spirits. 


Ginger, the cwt. - - - - - 0 7 0 
Gun, viz: 
Arabic, the cwt. -~ - - - - 010 0 
Senega, the cwt. - - - - - 010 0 
Hemp, Tough, or undressed, the cwt. - 015 0 
Hides, viz: Buffalo, bull, cow, or ox hides, 
not ‘tanned, tawed, or in any way dressed, 
` thè hide = - - - - -030 
Jalap, the pound - - ~ - -060 
Jesuit’s bark.—See Bark. 
Indigo, the pound -~ - žá- - -020 
` Iron, in bars, the ton, containing 20 cwt. - 3 0 0 
‘Kelp, the ton, containing 20 cwt. - - 40 0 


Lexia raisins ——See Raisins. 
Lipari -raisins.—See Raisins. 
Mahogany.—See Wood. 

Manna, the pound - - - - -006 


Salad oil.—See Oil. 


Smalts, the pound - = 


Articles. 
Masts.—See Wood. 
Molasses, the cwt. -~ - - 0 
Oak timber.—See Timber, i in Wood. 
Oars,—See Wood. 

Oil, viz: 
Ordinary oil of olives, the tn, containing 
252 gallons - < ` - 10 
Salad oil, the gallon - - - - 0 
Ox hides.—See Hides. 
Pimento, the pound - - - - - 0 
Pitch, the last, containing 12 barrels, each 
barrel not exceeding 314 gallons - - 
Prize goods, viz: Goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, taken and condemned as prize, 
not being of the growth, produce, or man- 
ufacture of any country or place within 
the limits of the charter granted to the 
United Company of Merchantsof England 
trading to the East Indies, and not being 
particularly enumerated or charged with 
duty in this table, for every £100 ot the 
value thereof - - - - 
Prohibited goods, viz: Goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, not being of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, of any country or 
place within the limits of the charter 
granted to the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East 
Indies, for every £100 of the value thereof 20 
Quicksilver, the pound -~ - - - 
Raisins, viz: 
Belvidere raisins, the cwt. 
` Denia raisins, the cwt. - 
Faro raisins, the cwt. 
Lexia raisins; the cwt. 
Lipari raisins, the cwt. 
Smyrna raisins, the cwt. 
Of the sun, the cwt. - 
Not otherwise enumerated or described, 
the cwt. -~ - - - - - 
Raw silk—See Silk. 
Rhubarb, the pound 
Rice, the cwt. - - - - - - 
Rosin, the cwt. - - - - - - 
Rum.—See Spirits. 
Saffron, the pound - * - - - 
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Senna, the pound’ - - - - - 
Silk, viz: 
Raw silk, the pound 
Thrown silk, the pound 
Waste silk, the pound 
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Smyrna raisins.—See Raisins. 
Spirits, viz: 
Brandy, single, the gallon - 
Above proof, the gallon - - 
Geneva, single, the gallon - 
Above proof, the gallon - - 
Rum, single, the gallon - - 
Above proof, the gallon - - 
Of any other kind, single, the gallon 
Above proof, the gallon - - 
Sugar, viz: 
Brown or Muscovado, the cwt. - - 
White or clayed, the cwt. ~- - - 
Tallow, the cwt. - - - - 
Tar, the last, containing 12 barrels; ; each 
barrel not exceeding 314 gallons - - 
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Articles. 


Timber—See Wood. 
Tobacco, the pound - <- =- = = 


Turpentine, common, the cwt. - - -` 


Waste silk.—See Silk. 
‘Wine, of all sorts, the ton, containing 252 
gallons - - - - - - - 
“Wood, viz: 
Mahogany, the ton, containing 20 cwt. - 
Masts, yards, and bowsprits, viz : Six inch- 
es in diameter, and under eight inches 
the piece - - - - - - 
Eight mches in diameter, and under twelve 
inches the piece - - - - - 
Twelve inches in diameter, or upwards, 
the load, containing fifty cubic feet - 
Oars, the 120 - - - - - 
Timber of all sorts, the load, containing 
fifty cubic feet - - - - - 
Wool, viz: Cotton wool. of .all sorts, the 
pound -~ - - - 
Yards.—See Masts, in Wood. 
Yarn, viz: Cotton yarn, the pound - - 
All other goods, wares, and merchandise, 
having been, or which are allowed to be, 
secured under the regulations of the 43 
Geo. III, cap. 132; 45 Geo. III, cap. 87; 
and 46 Geo. III, cap. 137, for every £100 
of the produce or amount of the duties of 
customs, chargeable on the importation 
thereof, by 43 Geo. III, cap. 68 - 


Duty. 


0 018 
03 6 
6 0 0 
100 
0 5 
0 10 
1 7 
20 
1 7 
0 0 
0 2 
-40 0 0 


_ For the several exemptions from the duties charged 
in this table, whether relating to goods exported, or to 
countries or places to which goods shall be exported, 


see the act to which this table is annexed. 


B. 


A table of duties of customs payable on the exportation 
of certain foreign goods, -wares, and merchandise, 
therein enumerated or described, (not being allowed 
to be secured under the regulations. of the 43 Geo. 
Ill, cap. 132; 45 Geo, III, cap. 87; and 46 Geo. 
Ill, cap. 137, without payment. of the duties due 
thereon,) not having been imported by the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, and which shall be exported from Great 
Britain, exceptas is provided in the act to which 


this table is annexed. 
Articles. 


Anchors, for every £100 of the value 
Annatto, the ewt. -~ a a à 
Argol, the ewt. - - - - 
Ashes, viz: pot and pearl ashes the cwt. 
Bark, viz: oak bark, the cwt, -~ - 
Barley.—See Corn. 
_Beans.—See Corn. 
Beef, salted, the cwt. - - - - 
Beer or bigg.—See Corn. 
Bread or biscuit, the cwt. - - 
Butter, the cwt. - - - 
Cables, the cwt. - - - 
Cassia lignea, the pound - - 
Cheese, the cwt. - - 
Cochineal dust, the pound - 
Copper, viz: copper in bricks, rose copper 
cast copper, and copper in plates, the 
cwl + - s - - - - 


ee tase 


ooo ©. © 


Articles. 
Cordage, the cwt. - LX Nas á Š 
Corn, viz: 

wheat, the quarter 


rye, the quarter ` - x z z S 
pease, the quarter - - - = 
beans, the quarter-  - = += =: 
barley, the quarter - - 2 = 
beer or bigg, the quarter - 2 
oats, the quarter - - - + = 
wheatmeal and flour, the cwt. - -= 
Indian corn, or maize, the quarter - - 
oatmeal, the boll containing 140 pounds 

avoirdupois or 128 pounds Scotch troy - 

Fish, viz: 

stock fish, the 120 - - - - 
not otherwise enumerated or described 

the cwt. -~ - - - - - 


Flax, rough or undressed, the cwt. -~ - 
Flaxseed or linseed.—See Seed. 

Galls, the cwt. - - - - - - 
Granilla, the pound - - - - - 
Indian corn, or maize.—See Corn. 

Iron, viz: pig iron, the ton, containing 20 


cwt. - - - - - - - 
Isinglass, the cwt -~ - - - - 
Lemons, the 1000 - - - - - 
Linseed.—See Secd. 3 
Madder, viz: 

mull, the ewt. - - - - - 

root, the cwt. - - - - - 

of any other sort, the cwt. -~ - - 


Oak bark.—See Bark. 

Oakum, the cwt. - - - ` - 

Oatmeal.—See Corn. 

Oats.—See Corn. 

Oils, viz: seed oil of all sorts, the ton, 
taining 252 gallons - - - - 

Oranges, the 1000 - ` - - - 

Peas.—See Corn. 

Pig iron.—See Iron. 

Pork, the cwt. - - - - - - 

Prize goods, viz: goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, taken and condemned as prize, not 
being of the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of any country or place within the 
limits of the charter granted to the United 
Company of Merchants of England trad- 
ing tothe East Indies, and not being pat- 
ticularly enumerated or charged with duty 
in this table—for every £100 of the value 
thereof - - - - - 

Rye.—See Corn. 

Safflower, the cwt. -~ - -= - - 

Salt, the bushel, containing 56 pounds - 


Saltpetre, the cwt. - - 7 
Seed, viz: linseed or flaxseed, the bushel 


Seed oil.—See Oil. 


| Spanish wool.—See Wool. 


Tow, the cwt. -~ - - “ a a 
Valonia, the cwt. -~ - ï á 4 
Verdigris, viz: 
common, the pound ~- ~ -~ 2 
crystallized, the pound - - - - 


Wheat.—See Corn. 
Wheatmeal and flour.—See Corn. 
Wool, viz: Spanish wool, the ewt, -~ - 


| Yarn, viz: raw linen yarn made of flax, the 


cwt = = - - - z z = 
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For the several exemptions from the duties charged in 
this table, whether relating to goods exported, or to 
countries or places to which goods shall be exported, 


see the act to which this table is annexed. 


C. 
A table of duties of customs payable on the exportation 
of goods, wares, and merchandise, being of the 


Articles. 


Jesuit’s bark.—See Bark. 

Indigo, the pound - - - z = 
Mace, the pound - - - = a 
Madder root, the cwt. - - a = 
Manna, the pound - - - - S 
Molasses, the cwt. - - z = as 
Muslins, plain, for every £100 of the value - 


growth, produce, or manufacture of any country or Nankeen cloths, for every £100 of the 
place within the limits of the charter granted to the value - - = ‘o P z = 
United Company of Merchants of England trading Nutmegs, the pound z A $ z 

to the East Indies, not having been imported by the | Oil, viz: 
said Company, and which shall be exported from of cinnamon, the ounce ei š a 
Great Britain, except as is provided in the act to of cloves, the ounce - z z x 
which this table is annexed. of mace, the ounce 2 . f z 
Articles. of nutmegs, the ounce’ - - = a 

moe go Ox hides.—See Hides. 

Annatto, the cwt. - - - - - 4 0 0 Pepper, the pound - - È s s 


Arabic gum.—See Gum. 

Arrack.—See Spirits. 

Bandanna handkerchiefs.—See Handkerchiefs. 
Barilla, the cwt. - P - Š - 0 
Bark, viz: Jesuit’s bark, or Cortex Peruvi- 


anus, the pound - - - - - 0 


Brandy.—See Spirits. 
Buffalo, hides.—See Hides. 
Bull hides.—See Hides, 
Calicoes, viz: 
white, whether plain, flowered, or stitched, 
for every £100 of the value - - 25 
- printed, painted, stained, or dyed, for 
every £100 of the value - - - 25 
Cassia lignea, the pound -~ - -. - 0 
China ware, or earthen ware, for every £100 
of the value - - - 
Cinnamon, the pound - 
Cloves, the pound - - - - 5 
Cochineal, the pound - 
Cochineal dust, the pound - - - 
Cocoanuts, the cwt. - - š z 
Coffee, the cwt. - - Z = 7 
Copper, viz: copper in bricks, rose copper, 
cast copper, and copper in plates, the cwt. 2 
Cortex Peruvianus.—See Jesuit's bark. 
Cotton manufactures, not otherwise enu- 
merated or described, for every £100 of 


, 
' 
1 


the value - - -. -. ž - 25 
Cotton wool.—See Wool. 
Cotton Yarn.—See Yarn. 
Cow hides.—See Hides. 
Dimity, viz: plain white Dimity, for every 
£100 of the value - . a E 
Earthenware.—See China ware. 
Flax, rough or undressed, the cwt. ~- - 0 
Galls, the cwt. > . -> z P 
Ginger, the cwt. - - - z - 0 
Granilla, the pound - - - - - 0 
Gum, viz: 
Arabic, the ewt. - - - - - 0 
Senega, the cwt. - - - - - 0 
Handkerchiefs of silk, printed, painted, stain- 
ed, or dyed, each - - - - - 0 


Hemp, rough or undressed, or any other 
vegetable substance of the nature and qual- 
ity of undressed hemp, and applicable to 
the same purpose, the cwt. - - - 

Hides, viz: buffalo, bull, cow, or ox hides, 
not tanned, tawed, or in any way dressed, 
the hide - - - - - - 


DOWIWHDOSO ao © 


© 


Prize goods, viz: goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, taken and condemned as prize, be- 
ing of the growth, produce, or manufac- 


0 ture of any country or place within the 
limits of the charter granted to the Uni- 
0 ted Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, and not par- 
ticularly enumerated or charged with duty 
in this table, for every £100 of the value 
thereof - - - - - - 
Quicksilver, the pound - - - - 
o | Raw silk.—See Silk. 
Rhubarb, the pound - - - - - 
o | Rice, the cwt. - - - - - - 
o | Rum.—See Spirits. 
Safflower, the cwt. - - - - - 
o | Saffron, the pound - - =- - 
o | Saltpetre, the cwt. -~ - - - - 
o | Senna, the pound - ~- -> 7 z 
9 | Senega gum.—See Gum. 
6 | Silk, viz: 
o| handkerchiefs.—See Handkerchiefs. 
o| raw silk, the pound - - - - 
waste silk, the pound - - - - 
o | Spirits, viz: 
arrack, single, the gallon - - - 
arrack, double, the gallon - - - 
brandy, single, the galion -~ - S 
0 brandy, double the gallon = - - - 
rum, single, the gallon - - - 
rum, double, the gallon - - - - 
of any other kind, single, the gallon - 
Sugar, viz: brown or Muscovado, the cwt. - 
o | White or clayed the ewt. - - - - 
Tea, viz: black, the pound - - - 
o | Green, the pound - - - - - 
o | Tobacco, the pound - - - - 
o | Waste silk.—See Silk. 
9 | Wool, viz: cotton wool, the pound -~ - 
Yarn, viz: cotton yarn, the pound ~- - 
o | Goods, wares, or merchandise, not particu- 
0 larly enumerated or described in this table 
being prohibited to be worn, used, or con- 
6 sumed in Great Britain, for every £100 
of the value - - - - - - 
All goods, wares and merchandise, of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
0 country or place within the limits of the 
charter granted to the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the 
0 East Indies, not particularly enumerated 
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Articles. Duty. lay on board, or cause or procure to be laden or 
or described in this table, and not having laid on board, in any ship, or other vessel or boat, 
been imported by the said Company, for any cotton wool, in order to be carried, exported, 
every £100 of the produce and amount of orconveyed out of anysuch port or place, exceptto . 
those duties of customs imposed by the 43d Ireland, and also except as hereinafter is provided. 
Geo. IH, cap. 68, on such goods, wares 2. Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
or merchandise, respectively, when im- That it shall be lawful for His Majesty, by any 


ported by the said company, which are 

due and payable when the same are taken 

out of the warehouse for the purpose 

of being used or consumed in Great 

Britain - - = = ” -40 0 0 

For the several exemptions from the duties charged 
in this table, whether relating to goods exported, or to 
countries or places to which goods shall be exported, 
see the act to which this table is annexed. 


license under his royal sign-manual, to authorize 
any person to export from Great Britain, for his 
or their own account, or for account of any sub- 
ject or subjects of any State in amity with His 
Majesty, any cotton wool, under such regulations, 
restrictions, and securities, as may be specified 
in the said license. 

3. And be it further enacted, That all cotton 
wool, which shall be so exported, carried, or con- 
veyed in or laid on board any ship, or other ves- 
sel or boat, in order to be exported, carried, or 
conveyed out of Great Britain, contrary to this 
act, shall be forfeited; and that every offender 
therein shall forfeit also the sum of forty shillings 
for every pound weight of such cotton wool 
which shall be so exported, carried, or con- 


Geronce R—Instructions to the commanders of our 
ships of war and privateers. ` Given at Windsor, the 
llth day of April, 1808, in the forty-eighth year of 
our reign. 

Our will and pleasure is, that you do not in- 
terrupt any neutral vessel laden with lumber and 
provisions, and going to any of our colonies, is- | veyed on board any ship, or vessel or boat, in 
lands, or settlements, in the West Indies or South | order to be exported, carried, or conveyed out of 
America, to whomsoever the property may ap- | Great Britain ; and also the ship, vessel, or boat, 
pear to belong, and notwithstanding such vessel | wherein the same shall be exported, or in or upon 
may not have regular clearances and documents | which the same shall be laden or laid, in order to 
on board; and in case any vessel shall be met | be exported, together with her guns, furniture, 
with, and being on her due course to the alleged | ammunition, tackle, and apparel, shall be forfeited ; 
port of destination, an endorsement shall be made | and the same respectively may be seized by any 
on one or more of the principal papers of such | officer or officers of the customs. 
vessels, specifying the destination alleged, and} 4. Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
the place where the vessel was so visited. And | That nothing in this act contained shall extend 
in case any vessel so laden shall arrive and | to prevent any cotton wool being carried coast- 
deliver her cargo at any of our colonies, islands, | wise upon any certificate which shall be directed 
or settlements aforesaid, such vessel shall be per- | to be given by the conimissioner of the customs 
mitted to receive her freight, and to depart, either | in that behalf. 
in ballast, or with any goods that may be legally | 5. And be it further enacted, That all penalties 
exported in such vessel, and to proceed to any and forfeitures created and incurred by this act 
unblockaded port, notwithstanding the present | shall and may be sued for, prosecuted, recovered, 
hostilities, or any future hostilities which may and disposed of, in such manner, and by such 
take place ; and a passport for such vessel shall | ways, means, and methods, as any penalties in- 
be granted to the vessel by the governor, or other | curred on any goods, ships, or vessels, forfeited 
person having the chief civil command of such | for any offence against the customs, may now be 
colony, island, or settlement. G.R. | legally sued for, prosecuted, recovered, and dis- 
posed of; and the officer or officers concerned in 
i 2 . seizures or prosecutions under this act, shall be 
Anno Quadragesimo Octavo Georgii IIl. Regis, Cap. | entitled to and receive such share of the produce 

XXXIV. arising from the seizures as they are now by law 

An act to prohibit, until the end of the next session of entitled to, upon prosecution of seizures for un- 
Parliament, the exportation of cotton wool from | jawful importation, and to such share of the pro- 
Great Britain —l4th April, 1808. | duce arising from any pecuniary fine or penalty, 
Whereas it is expedient to prohibit, for a lim- | or composition paid for any offence against this 

ited time, the exportation of cotton wool from | act, as they are now by any Jaw or regulation en- 

Great Britain, except in the manner hereinafter | titled to upon prosecution for pecuniary penalties, 

mentioned: Be it therefore enacted by the King’s| 6. And be tt further enacted, That all personal 

Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice | actions and suits, indictments, informations, and 

and consent of the lords spiritual, and temporal, | all prosecutions and proceedings whatsoever, 

and Commons, in this present Parliament assem- | which have been. or shall hereafter be prosecuted 
bled, and by the authority of the same, That, from | or commenced against any person or. persons, for 
and after the passing of this act, no person or | having refused to receive any entry or entries for 
persons whatever shall, directly or indirectly, ex- | the exportation of any cotton wool, or to clear 
port, carry, or convey, or cause or procure to be | out any ship or vessel laden with cotton wool in- 
exported, carried, or conveyed out of or from any | tended to be exported before the passing of this 
port or place in Great Britain, or shall load or | act, are and shall be discharged and made void 
10th Con. 2d Suss.—55 
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by virtue of this act; and that if any action or 
suit shall be prosecuted or commenced against 
any person or persons, for or by reason of any 
such act, matter, or thing, he, she, or they may 
plead the general issue, and give this act and the 
special matter in evidence; and if the plaintiff 
or plaintiffs, in any action or suit so to be prose- 
cuted or commenced, shall become nonsuit, or 
forbear further prosecution, or suffer discontinu- 
ance, or if a verdict pass against such plaintiff or 
plaintiffs, the defendant or defendants shall re- 
cover his, her, or their double costs, for which he, 
she, or they shall have the like remedy as in cases 
where the costs by law are given to the defendant. 

7. And be it further enacted, That this act 
may be altered, amended, or repealed by any act 
or acts to be made in this present session of Par- 
liament. 

8. And be tt further enacted, That this act shall 
continue and be in force until the end of the next 
session of Parliament. 


Anno Quadragesimo Octavo Georgii III. Regis, Cap. 
XXXVII. 

An act for making valid certain Orders in Council, and 
warrants of the Commissioners of the Treasury, for 
the entry and warehousing of certain goods imported 
in nentral vessels, and for indemnifying all persons 
concerned therein; for the remitting of forfeitures 
in certain cases; and for enabling His Majesty to 
-allow, during the continuance of hostilities, and 
until two months after the commencement of the 
next session of Parliament, the importation of goods 
from countries from which the British flag is ex- 
cluded, in ary vessels whatever. [April 14, 1808.] 
Whereas several neutral vessels, bound to ports 

on the continent of Europe from which the British 

flag has been excluded, have arrived in the ports 
of the United Kingdom, having been warned or 
brought into such ports in consequence of His 

Majesty’s Orders in Council for that purpose, and 

parts of the cargoes of such vessels have been ad- 

mitted to entry for home consumption, or ware- 
housed for exportation; and other parts of such 
cargoes, consisting of goods the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of countries within the limits of 
the charter granted to the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East In- 
dies, not imported by the said company, have been 
warehoused for exportation only: And whereas, 
in consequence of the late events in Portugal, 
wine and other commodities have been brought 
from the dominions of the Crown of Portugal in 
vessels not owned and navigated according to law, 
and have been admitted to entry or warehoused 


not authorized by law; but it is expedient. under 
the circumstances, that the same should be au- 
thorized by act of Parliament; and it is also ex- 
pedient that the importation of goods from coun- 
tries from which the British flag is excluded shall 
be allowed for a limited time in any vessels: 

1. Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty. by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, That all such im- 
portations, admissions to entry, warehousing for 
homeconsumption or for exportation, and securing 
in warehouses goods of the produceor manufacture 
of places within the limits of the charter granted 
to the East India Company for exportation only; 
and also all importations and admissions to entry, 
and warehousing of goods and commodities from 
thedominionsof the Crown of Portugal, which have 
been made as aforesaid, before the passing of this 
act, whether under Orders in Council or by war- 
rants of the commissioners of the treasury, shall 
be deemed and taken to be good in law; and all 
persons concerned in advising, issuing, or carry- 
ing the same into execution shall be, and are, 
hereby indemnified accordingly ; anything in any 
act of Parliament to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and no vessels, goods, or commodities, which 
have been admitted to entry, or imported, or ware- 
housed, or secured, under any such order or war- 
rant, shall be subject to any forfeiture, or the 
owner thereof be subject to any penalty by reason 
thereof. 

2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the importers, proprietors, or consignees 
of any goods or commodities that may have been, 
or which shall be, brought into any port of the 
United Kingdom, in any ship or vessel which 
shall have come in, in consequence of any warn- 
ing under the said Orders in Council, or in any 
ship or vessel which shall have sailed from any 
port or place within the respective limits enume- 
rated in His Majesty’s Order in Council of the 
twenty-fifth day of November, one thousand eight 
hundred and seven, before the respective days 
specified in the said order, on or after which days 
the vessels sailing from such ports or places are 
to be deemed to have received notice of the afore- 
said order of the eleventh day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, duly to enter 
and land any such goods or commodities, either 
for the purpose of securing the same’ in ware- 
houses for exportation, or on payment of the full 
duties of customs and excise due thereon, as the 
case may warrant; and that no ship or vessel so 
arriving as aforesaid shall be liable to forfeiture, 


in the same manner, and subject to the same | or the owners or proprietors thereof to any pen- 


duties only, as if the same had been imported in 
British built vessels, owned and navigated ac- 
cording to law: And whereas such goods have 
been so entered and warehoused, in obedience to 
Orders of Council and warrants of the commis- 


sioners of His Majesty’s treasury, which it has į 


been deemed expedient under the circumstances 
to issue for such purposes; which orders and 
warrants, and the proceedings thereupon, were 


alty, by reason of such ship or vessel not being 
built, owned, or navigated according to law, or 
not being in any other respect legally authorized 
to import into this Kingdom the goods or com- 
modities of which the cargo shall consist; nor 
shall any goods or commodities, being part of the 
cargo of any such ship or vessel so brought in as 
aforesaid, be liable to forfeiture, or the owners 
thereof to anv. penalty, by reason of any such 
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goods or commodities being in packages not al- | ica, to be imported directly from thence into 
lowed by law, or for being in any other manner | Great Britain, in British or American ships or 
rohibited to be imported into this kingdom, any | vessels, subject to such duties only as are payable 


aw, custom, or usage, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. ` - 

3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for His Majesty, by Order in Council, or 
license, and in Ireland for the Lord Lieutenant, 
or other Chief Governor, or Governors, and the 
Privy Council of Ireland, by Order in Council, or 
license, when and as often as the same shall be 
judged expedient, to permit, during the continu- 
ance of hostilities, and until two months after the 
commencement of the next session of Parliament, 
any such goods, wares, or merchandise, as shall 
be specified in such Order in Council, or license, 
to be imported into any port of Great Britain or 
Ireland, respectively, from any port or place from 
which the British flag is exeluded, in any ship or 
vessel belonging to any country, whether in amity 
with His Majesty or not; any lawin force in the 
United Kingdom, or in Great Britain, or Ireland, 
respectively, to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing. i 

4. Provided always, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
exempt from seizure any goods or commodities 
which shall be unshipped, or attempted to be un- 
shipped, for the purpose of being illegally con- 
veyed on shore, or before due entry shall have 
been made thereof. 

5, And be it further enacted, That this act may 
be altered, amended, or repealed, by any act or 
acts to be passed in this session of Parliament. 


Mr. Canning to Mr..Pinkney. 


Foretan Orrice, May 4, 1808. 

The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received 
His Majesty’s command to acquaint Mr. Pinkney 
that His Majesty has judged it expedient to es- 
tablish the most rigorous blockade of the port of 
Copenhagen, and of all the other ports in the 
island of Zealand. Mr. Pinkney is therefore re- 
quested to apprize the American consuls and mer- 
chants residing in England, that the entrances of 
‘all the ports above mentioned are, and must be 
considered as being, in a state of blockade; and 
that, from this time, all the measures authorized 
by the law of nations, and the respective treaties 
between His Majesty and the different neutral 
Powers, will be adopted and executed with re- 
„spect to all vessels attempting to violate the said 
blockade after this notice. 

The undersigned requests Mr. Pinkney to accept 
the assurances of his high consideration. 


Anno Quadragesimo Octavo Georgii III. Regis, Cap. 
LXXXV. 

An Act to regulate the trade between Great Britain 
and the United States of America until- the end of 
the next session of Parliament. [June 23, 1808.] 
Whereas it is expedient to permit goods, wares, 

and merchandise, being of the growth, produce, 

and manufacture of the United States of Amer- 


on the like commodities when imported from 
other foreign countries; may it therefore please 
your Majesty, that it may be enacted: 

And. be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal,and Commons,inthis 
present Parliament assembled, and by the author- 
ity of the same, That, from and after the end of 
the present session of Parliament, it shall and 
may be lawful for any person or persons to im- 
port into Great Britain directly from any of the 
territories of the United States of America, ia 
British built ships or vessels, owned, navigated, 
and registered according to law, or in ships or 
vessels built in countries belonging to the United 
States of America, or any of them, or in ships 
or vessels taken by any of the ships or. vessels of. 
war belonging to the Government or any of the 
inhabitants of the said United States, having 
commissions or letters of marque and reprisal 
from the Government of the said United States, 
and condemned as lawful prize in any Court of 
Admiralty of the said United States, of which 
condemnation proof shall be given to the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s customs, or any four 
or more of them, in England or Scotland, re- 
spectively, and owned by the subjects of the said 
United States, or any of them, and whereof the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners at least 
are subjects of the said United States, any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, the growth, production, 
and manufacture of the said United States, which 
are not prohibited by iaw to be imported from 
foreign countries, and to enter and land such. 
goods, wares, and merchandise, upon payment of 
the duties, and subject to the conditions and reg- 
ulations hereinafter mentioned ; any law, custom, 
or usage, to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing. 

2, And be it further enacted, That all such 
goods, wares, and merchandise, imported into 
Great Britain, either in such ships or vessels, or 
in British built ships or vessels, owned, navigated, 
and registered according to law, shall and may 
be entered and landed, upon payment of such 
duties of customs and excise, and no higher, ex- 
cept as hereinafter is provided, as are payable on 
goods, wares, and merchandise of the like denom- 
ination or description, upon their importation 
into Great Britain from any foreign country ; 
and in cases where different duties are imposed 
upon goods, wares, and merchandise of the like 
denomination or description, imported from dif- 
ferent foreign countries, then upon payment of 
the lowest duties which by law are now required 
to be paid on the importation of any such goods, 
wares, or merchandise from any other foreiga 
country: Provided. always, That where any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, are imported from 
ihe said United States, in any ship or vessel not 
being British built, owned, navigated, and regis- 
tered according to law, such goods, wares, and 
merchandise shall be subject and liable to the 
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duties due and payable on similar articles when 
so imported from any other foreign country. 

3. And be it further enacted, That any tobacco, 
being the growth or production of any of the 
territories of the United States of America, may 
be imported into Great Britain in British or Amer- 
ican ships or vessels, owned and navigated as 
hereinbefore required, upon payment of the same 
duties of customs and excise as are now paid on 
tobacco imported by British subjects from any 
British colony or plantation in America; and 
that any snuff, being the production and manu- 
facture of any of the said territories, may be im- 
‘ported into Great Britain in manner before men- 
tioned, upon payment of such duties of customs 
and excise, as snuff, being the production or man- 
ufacture of Europe, imported from Europe, is sub- 
ject to,and may be warehoused and again exported, 
‘such tobacco and snuff to be subject respectively, 
nevertheless, to all and singular the regulations, 
restrictions, penalties, and forfeitures, relating to 
the importation and exportation thereof, or in any 
other respect relating thereto, of an act made 
and passed in the twenty-ninth year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, entitled “An act for re- 
pealing the duties on tobacco and snuff. and for 
granting new duties in lieu thereof;” and of 
another act, passed in the thirtieth year of his 
present Majesty’s reign, entitled “An act to ex- 
plain and amend an act made in the last session 
of Parliament, entitled ‘An act for repealing the 
duties on tobacco and snuff, and for granting new 
duties in lieu thereof, or of any other act since 
made relating thereto: ” Provided always, That 
such tobacco shall be accompanied by a manifest, 
as by law required. 

4. And be it further enacted, That all goods, 
wares, and merchandise, so imported from the 
United States of America, shall, upon the ex- 
portation thereof from Great Britain, be entitled 
to the same drawbacks as are by law allowed 
upon the exportation of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise of the like denomination and descrip- 
tion when exported from Great Britain ; and that 
there shall be allowed and paid the same draw- 
backs and bounties on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise exported from Great Britain to the ter- 
ritories of the said United States, or any of them, 
as are allowed hy law upon the exportation of 
goods, wares, or merchandise of the like denom- 
ination or description, to any of the islands, plan- 
tatiogs, or colonies, belonging to the Crown of 
Great Britain, in America: Provided always, 
That nothing in this act contained shall extend, 
or be construed to extend, to repeal, or in any wise 
tu alter, the duties of package, scavage, balliage, 
or portage, or any other duties payable to the 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city of 
‘London, or to the Lord Mayor of the said city 
for the time being, or to any other city or town 
corporate within the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
or to repeal or in anywise to alter any special 
privilege or exemption to which any person or 
persons, bodies politic or corporate, is or are now 
entitled by law; but the same shall be continued 
as heretofore. 


5. And be it further enacted, That the duties 
of customs and excise upon, for, and in respect 
of any goods, wares, and merchandise, imported 
into Great Britain from the said United States, 
by virtue and under the authority of this act, 
shall and may be respectively managed, ascer- 
tained, raised, levied, collected, answered, paid, 
recovered, allowed, appropriated, and applied, 
in such and the like manner, and in or by any or 
either of the means, ways, or methods, by which 
the duties of customs and excise, and drawbacks 
of duties of customs and excise upon goods, 
wares, or merchandise of the same sorts or kinds 
respectively imported from or exported to any 
other foreign country were or might be managed, 
ascertained, raised, levied, collected, answered, 
paid, recovered, allowed, appropriated, and applied, 
and the goods, wares, or merchandise, so by this 
act respectively made liable to the payment of 
or chargeable with duties of customs and excise, 
or so entitled to drawback of duties of customs 
and excise, upon the importation thereof into, or 
exportation thereof from Great Britain, or on 
any other account whatever, shall be, and the 
same are hereby, made subject and liable to all 
and every the conditions, regulations, rules, re- 
strictions, and forfeitures, to which goods, wares, 
or merchandise in general, and also all and every 
the special conditions, rules, restrictions, regula- 
tions, and forfeitures, respectively, to which the 
like goods, wares, or merchandise respectively 
were subject and liable by any act or acts of 
Parliament in force on and immediately before 
the passing of this act, respecting the revenues 
of customs and excise; and all and every pain, 
penalty, fine, or forfeiture, of any nature or kind 
whatever, for any offence whatever committed 
against or in breach of any act or acts of Parlia- 
ment in force on and immediately before the 
passing of this act, made for securing the revenue 
of customs and excise, or for the regulation or 
improvement thereof, and the several clauses, 
powers, and directions therein contained, shall, 
and are hereby, directed and declared to extend 
to, and shall be respectively applied, practised, 
and put in execution for, and in respect of, the 
several duties of customs and excise and draw- 
backs of duties of customs and excise, hereby 
charged and allowed, in as full and ample man- 
ner, to all intents and purposes whatever, as if 
all and every the said acts, clauses, provisions, 
powers, directions, fines, pains, penalties, or for- 
feitures, were particularly repeated and re-enact- 
ed in the body of this act. 

6. Provided always, and be it enacted, That it 
shall and may be lawful for His Majesty, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, by any 
Order in Council, or by any proclamation made 
for that purpose, to cause the provisions of this 
act to be suspended for such time as His Majesty, 
his heirs, and successors, may deem expedient and 
necessary; anything in this act to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

7. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
continue in force to the end of the next session 
of Parliament. 
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By the Honorable Sir Alexander Cochrane, K. B., 
Rear Admiral of the Red, and Commander-in-chief 
of His Majesty’s ships and vessels employed and to 
be employed at Barbadoes, the Leeward Islands, &c, 


Whereas an intimation has been received from 
the right honorable Lord Viscount Castlereagh, 
one of His Majesty’s principal. Secretaries of 
State, that the strictest naval blockade is to be 
established over the leeward French Caribbean 
islands; the several captains, commanders, and 
commanding officers under my orders, are hereby 
authorized and directed to stop all neutral vessels 
destined for any of the ports of the said islands; 
and if they shall appear to be ignorant of the 
existence of the blockade, and have no enemy’s 
property on board, the masters of such neutral 
vessels shall be apprized thereof, and warned not 
to proceed to such ports, and a notice written to 
that effect upon one or more of the principal 
ship’s papers. 

But if a neutral vessel shall appear to be so 
warned, or to be otherwise informed of the exist- 
ence of the blockade, or to have sailed from her last 
clearing port after it may be reasonably supposed 
that this notification might have been made pub- 
lic there, and yet be found attempting or intend- 
ing to enter either of the ports of the said islands, 
such vessel shall be seized and sent into port for 
legal adjudication. And with respect to neutral 
vessels coming out of said ports, having any colo- 
nial produce, goods, or merchandise on board, 
appearing to have been laden after knowledge of 
the blockade, such vessels shall, in like manner, 
be seized and sent in for legal adjudication. 

Given on board the. Belleisle, Carlisle bay, 
Barbadoes, October 14, 1808. 

ALEXANDER COCHRANE. 

By command of the Rear-Admiral: 

JOHN 8S. TRACEY. 


Ii.— The Decrees of France. 


1793, May -9. Authorizes French vessels to ar- 
rest and bring into the ports of the Republic ves- 
sels laden with provisions destined for an enemy 


ort. 
1793, May 23. Exempts American vessels from 
the operation of the decree of the 9th. 
1793, May 28. Suspends the decree of the 23d 


of May. i 

1793, July 1. The decree of the 23d again en- 
forced. 

1793, July 27. The decree of the 23d of May 
repealed, and that of the 9th of May enforced. 

1794, November 18, (25th Brumaire 3d year.) 
General regulations; the most important 1s, that 
merchandise belonging to the enemy is made lia- 
ble to seizure in neutral vessels, until the enemy 
shall exempt from seizure French merchandise 
similarly situated. 

1795, January 3, (14th Nivose, 3d year.) Re- 
peals the fifth article of the above, and exempts 
enemy goods from capture in neutral vessels. 

1796, July 2, (14th Messidor, Ath year.) The 
French will treat neutral nations as they suffer 
themselves to be treated by the English. 


1797, March 2, (17th Ventose, 5th year.) Ene- 
my’s property in neutral vessels liable to confis- 
cation; makes necessary roles d’équipages. 

1798, January 18, (29th Nivose,6th year.) The . 
character of vessels to be determined by that of 
their cargoes. 

1799, March 18, (28th Ventose, 7th year.) Ex- 
plains the fourth article of the decree ‘of the 2d 
of March. 1797. 

1799, October 29, (8th Brumaire, 7th year.) 
Neutrals found on board enemy vessels liable to 
be treated as pirates. 

1799, November 14, (24th Brumaire, 7th year.) 
Suspends the operation of the above decree of 
the 29th of October. 

1800, December 13, (23d Frimaire, 8th year.) 
Repeals the first article of the law of the (29th 
Nivose, 6th year,) 18th January, 1798. 

1800, December 19, (29th Frimaire, 8th year.) 
Enforces the regulations of the 26th of July, 
1778. j 

1806, November 21. Berlin decree. 

1807, December 17. Milan decree. 

1808, April 17. Bayonne decree. 


Copy of the decree of the National Convention of the 
9th of May, 1793, 2d year of the Republic of 
France. : 
The National Convention, after having hear 

the report of their Marine Committee; consid- 

ering that the flag of the neutral Powers is not 
respected by the enemies of France; that two 
cargoes of flour arrived at Falmouth in Anglo- 

American vessels, and purchased before the war 

for the service of the marine of France, have 


{ been detained in England by the Gavernment, 


who would not pay for them, except at a price 
below that at which flour had been sold: 

That a vessel from Papenburg, called the The- 
risia, commanded by Captain Hendrick Kob, 
laden with divers effects belonging to French- 
men, has been conducted to Dover, the 2d of 
March last, by an English cutter: 

That a privateer of the same nation has car- 
ried into the same port of. Dover, the 18th of the 
same month, the Danish ship Mercury, Chris- 
tianlund, Captain Freuchen, expedited from Dun- 
kirk on the 17th with a cargo of wheat for 
Bordeaux: 

That the ship John, Captain Shkleley, laden 
with near six thousand quintals of American 
wheat, bound from Falmouth to St. Malo, has 
been taken by an English frigate, and conducted 
to Guernsey, where the agents of the Govern- 
ment have simply promised to pay the value of 
the cargo because it was not on account of the 
French: 

That one hundred and ove French passengers 
of different professions, embarked at Cadiz. by 
order of the Spanish Minister, in a Genoese ship, 
called the Providence, Captain Ambrose Briasco, 
bound to Bayonne, have been shamefully pillaged 
by the crew of an English privateer: 

That the divers reports which are successively 
made by the maritime cities of the Republic an- 
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nounce that these same acts of inhumanity and 
injustice are daily multiplied and repeated with 
impunity throughout the seas: 

That, under such circumstances, all the rights 
of nations being violated, the French people are 
no longer permitted to fulfil towards the neutral 
Powers in general, the vows which they have so 
often manifested, and which they will constantly 
make for the full and entire liberty of commerce 
and navigation, decrees as follows: 

Art. 1. The French ships of war and priva- 
teers may arrest and bring into the ports of the 
Republic, the neutral vessels which shall be laden 
wholly, or in part, either with articles of provi- 
sion belonging to neutral nations, and destined 
for an enemy’s port, or with merchandises be- 
longing to an enemy. 

Art. 2. The merchandise belonging to an en- 
emy shall be declared good prize, and confiscated 
to the profit of the captors; the articles of provi- 
sions belonging to neutral nations, and laden for 
an enemy’s port, shall be paid for according to 
their value in the place to which they were 
destined. 

Art. 3. In all cases the neutral vessels shall 
be released as svon as the unlading of the arti- 
cles of provision arrested, or of the merchandises 
seized, shall have been effected. The freight 
thereof shall be paid at the rate which shall have 
been stipulated by the persons who shipped them. 
A just indemnification shall be allowed, in pro- 
portion to their detention, by the tribunals who 
are to have cognizance of the validity of the 
prizes. 

ART. 4. These tribunals shall be bound to 
transmit, three days after their decision, a copy of 
the inventory of the said articles of provision or 
merchandise, to the Minister of Marine, and ano- 
ther to the Minister for Foreiga Affairs. 

Arr. 5. The present law, applicable to all the 
prizes which have been made since the declara- 
tion of war, shall cease to have effect as soon as 
the enemy Powers shall have declared free and 
not seizable, although destined for the ports of 
the Republic, the articles of provision belonging 
to neutral nations, and the merchandises laden in 
neutral vessels, and belonging to the Government 
or citizens of France. 


repealed that of the 23d May, as to place ina 
state of provisional sequestration the property 
seized under the decree of the 9th May. No 
copy of this decree of the 28th May is to be found 
in the Department of State.] 


Copy of the decree of the National Convention of the 
ist July, 1793, second year of the French Republic, 
which exempts from the dispositions of the decree of 
the 9th May, 1793, the vessels of the United States. 
The Convention, after baving heard the report 

of the Committee of Public Safety, wishing to 

maintain the union established between the 

French Republic and the United States of Amer- 

ica, decrees that the vessels of the United States 

are not comprised in the dispositions of the de- 
cree of the 9th of May, conformably to the six- 


teenth article of the treaty concluded the 6th of 
February, 1778. 


Certified conformably to the original: 
DEFORGUE. 
[Nore. It appears that, on the 27th of July, 
the Convention again put in force the decree of 
the 9th May; but no copy of the act by which 
this was done is to be found in the Department 
of State.] 


Extract from the Register of Arréts of the Committee of 
Public Safety, Finance, and Supplies. 
25rn BRUMAIRE, 3d year of the 
Republic, (November 18, 1794.) 

The Committee of Public Safety, Commerce, 
and Supplies, order as follows : 

Art. 1. The vessels of the United States of 
America, and those of other neutral Powers, shall 
be permitted to enter the ports of the Republic 
and retire from them when they please; nor shall 
it be permitted to any constituted authority to 
retard their departure, or to oblige the captains 
to sell their cargoes against their will. 

Art. 2. When the captains or owners of neu- 
tral vessels are disposed to sell their cargces to 
the public, they shall be paid for them according 
to the bargain which they make. 

Art. 3. It is enjoined to all the commandants 
of naval armanents, fleets, divisions, and squad- 
rons of the Republic, to respect and cause to be 
respected, upon their responsibility, in favor of 
the neutral and allied Powers, the rights of na- 
tions and the stipulations of treaties, conforming 
themselves strictly to the terms of the decree of 
the Convention of the 27th July, 1793. 

Art. 4. In consequence, they are expressly pro- 
hibited from turning these Vessels from their 
course; taking from on board of them their cap- 
tains, sailors, or passengers, other than soldiers or 
sailors actually in the service of an enemy Power, 
or of seizing the effects or merchandise which 
shall be found in them. 

Arr. 5. Are excepted from the prohibition con- 
tained in the preceding article— 

1. Merchandises belonging to the enemies of 
the Republic, until such enemy Powers shall 
have declared that the merchandises of the French 
shall be free on board neutral vessels. 


Decree of the National Convention of the 23d May, 
which declares that the vessels of the United States 
are not comprehended in the dispositions of the de- 
cree of the 9th of May. 

The National Convention, after having heard 
the report of their Committee of Public Safety, 
wishing to maintain the union established be- 
tween the French Republic and the United 
States of America, decree that the vessels of the 
United States are nót comprehended in the dis- 
positions of the decree of the 9th of May, con- 
formably to the sixteenth article of the treaty 
concluded on the 16th February, 1778. 

True copy: LE BRUN. 


[Nors. It appears that, on the 28th of May, 
the Convention passed a decree, which so far 
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2. Such merchandises of the neutral Powers, 
also, as are deemed contraband of war, and under 
which are comprised all arms, instruments, and 
munitions of war, and every kind of merchandise 
and other effects destined for an enemy’s port 
actually seized or blockaded. 

[Articles 6, 7, 8, and 9, regulate the manner of 
proceeding where neutral vessels are brought in, 
upon a presutaption of having enemy’s goods on 
board. | 

Art. 10. The Commission of Marine shall 
present, without delay, a statement of the indi- 
viduals, born subjects of the Powers with whom 
the Republic is at war, who were taken before 
the present day upon neutral vessels, that parti- 
cular arréts may be taken in each case. _ 

Arr., 11. The indemnities which are due to 
the captains of neutral Powers who were detained 
by an embargo at Bordeaux, shall be liquidated 
without delay by the Commission of Marine and 
Colonies, conformable to an arrét of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety of the 17th Germinal; 
and this commission shall render an. account, in 
the course of ten days, of the actual state of these 
demands. 

Arr. 12. The Commission of Marine is spe- 
cially charged to receive and adjust the accounts 
which shall be presented to it by an agent of the 
United States, for such supplies as the Americans 
have furnished to the administration of St. Do- 
mingo; and it shall take the necessary measures 
to procure to the parties interested the most 
prompt justice, and shall also present to the Com- 
mittees of Public Safety, of Finance. Commerce, 
and Supples, the result of its operations in these 
respects. 

Art. 13. The Commission of Foreign Rela- 
tions is instructed to deliver a copy of this arrét 
to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of. America, in answer-to his memorial of 
the 9th Fructidor (September 3) last. 

THURIOT, 
MERLIN, 
CAMBACERES, &e. 


Extract from the Register of Arréts of the Committee 
of Public Safety, of the 14th Nivose, 3d year of the 
Republic (3d January, 1795.) 


The Committes of Public Safety, considering 
that, by the twenty-third article of the Treaty 
Commerce between France and the United States 
of America, bearing date on the 6th of February, 
1778, it is agreed: 

1. That the people of France and America 
may navigate reciprocally, in complete safety, 
with their vessels, and without exception as to 
the owners of the merchandise charged upon 
such vessels, or asto the ports from whence they 
come, and although the Power for which they 
may be destined be actually at war, or become 
afterwards the enemy of the one or the other 
contracting party; that they may equally navigate 
in fall safety with their vessels and merchandise, 
and frequent the places, ports, and harbors of the 
enemies of both nations, or of either, and carry 


on trade, not only from the port of an enemy to 
that of a neutral Power, but also from different 
ports of the same enemy. 

2. That free vessels shall make free goods, and 
that anything shall be considered as free which 
shall be found on board the vesels of either con- 
tracting nation, although it belong, in whole or 
in part, to the-enemies of either the one or the 
other; contraband always excepted. 

3. That the same liberty shall be extended to 
those who are are found on board free vessels, al- 
though they be the enemies of either the one or 
the other contracting nation; and in consequence, 
that such persons shall not be taken from such 
vessels, unless they be soldiers in the actual ser- 
vice of the enemy. : 

Considering that the crimes of England, hav- 
ing. given to the war of despotism against liberty 
a character of injustice and atrocity without ex- 
ample in the annals of mankind, the National 
Convention found itself obliged, in using the 
right of reprisal, to decree, on the 9th of May, 
1793, that the vessels of war and cruisers of the 
Republic might take and conduct into the ports of 
France such vessels of the neutral Powers as they 
should find charged, in whole or in part, with 
provisions belonging either to such Powers or the 
enemies of France. Soon afterwards, however, 
and on the Ist July, 1793, the Convention restored. 
in full vigor the dispositions of the treaty above- 
mentioned of the 6th of February, 1778, but which 
were again revoked by a decree of the 27th of. 
the same month, in respect to provisions and mer- 
chandises belonging to an enemy; upon which 
latter ground it has stood since, leaving the pro- 
visions and merchandises of neutral Powers, in 
such vessels, free. In regard to which the French 
Government has not to reproach itself with hav- 
ing waited, to show itself just and loyal, that the. 
Cabinet of London might revoke, as it did a long 
time afterwards, the order given by it the preced- 
ing year to seize all neutral vessels carrying pro- 
visions or merchandises into France. 

Considering that since, and notwithstanding 
the notoriety with which this Cabinet continues 
to insult and violate the rights of neutral nations, 
by causing their vessels, charged with merchan- 
dise, destined for the ports of France, to be seized, 
yet the National Convention has enjoined it, by 
the seventh article of the law of the 13th of this 
month, upon all officers, civil and military, strictly 
to observe, in all their dispositions, the treaties 
which unite France with the neutral Powers of 
the ancient continent, as likewise with the Uni- 
ted States of America, declaring all articles of 
a contrary import in any other law to be abso- 
lutely null and void. 

Fully, therefore, to cary into effect the said 
law, according to its true intent and meaning, it 
is hereby ordered: 

Art. 1. The Commission of Marine and of 
the Colonies shall notify, without delay, to ail 
the commanders of armed vessels, divisions, and 
squadrons, the article above-mentioned of the law 
of the 13th of this month; and, in consequence, 
that they are to consider the filth article of the 
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arrét of the 25th Brumaire last, which authorized public neutral vessels, which may be found loaded 


the seizure of merchandises belonging to an ene- 
my that shall have declared French property on 
board such vessels free, as now null and void. 
Art. 2. The merchandises called contraband, 
though belonging to a neutral. Power, shall con- 
tinue subject to seizure. 
Art. 3. All arms, instruments,and munitions 
-of war, of every kind, horses, and their equipage, 
and all kind of merchandises, and other effects, 
destined for an enemy’s port actually blockaded 
„or besieged, shall be deemed contraband of war. 
CAMBACERES, 
CARNOT, 
PRIEUR, 
A. DUMONT, 
CHAZAL, 
MARET, 
PELET. 


Decree of the Executive Directory on the conduct of 
the fiag of the French Republie towards neutral ves- 
sels, 14th Messidor, 4th year (2d July, 1796.) 


The Executive Directory, considering that, if 
it belongs to French loyalty to respect the treaties 
or conventions which assure to neutral or friendly 
Powers the commercial advantages, of which the 
result ought to be common to the contracting 
Powers, these same advantages, if they are turned 
to the benefit of our enemies, either through the 
feebleness of our allies or of neutrals, through fear, 
from views of interest, or from any other motive, 
would provoke, indeed, the inexecution of the 
articles by which they should be stipulated, decree 
what follows: 

It shall be notified, without delay, to all the 
neutral orallied Powers, that the flag of the French 
Republic shall be used against neutral vessels, 
be it for the purpose of confiscation, search, or de- 
tention, (visite ow prehension) in the same manner 
that they suffer the English to use theirs in regard 
thereto. 

The Minister of Foreign Relations is charged 
with the execution of the present decree, which 
shall not be printed. 


Decree of the Executive Directory concerning the nav- 
igation of neutral vessels, loaded with merchandise 
belonging to the enemies of the Republic, and the 
judgments on the trials relative to the validity of 
maritime prizes. 12th Ventose, 5th year, (2d 
March, 1797.) 

The Executive Directory, having examined the 
law of the 9th May, 1793, which, forasmuch as 
the flag of neutral Powers not being respected by 
the enemies of the French Republic, and all the 
laws of nations being violated to her prejudice, it 
is no longer permitted to the French people to 
fulfil towards these Powers, in general, the wish 
which it has so often manifested, and which it will 
constantly form, for the full and entire liberty of 
commerce and of navigation, orders, among other 
things : 

1 That the French vessels of war and priva- 
teers may stop and carry into the ports of the Re- 
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entirely or in part with merchandise belonging to 
the enemy. 

2. That the merchandise belonging to the en- 
emy shall be declared good prize, and confiscated 
for the benefit of the captors. 

3. That, in all cases, the neutral vessels shall 
be released the moment the unloading of the mer- 
chandise seized shall have been effected ; that the 
freight shall be paid at the rates which shall have 
been stipulated by the freighters, and a just in- 
demnity shall be allowed for their detention by 
the tribunals whose duty it may be to take cog- 
nizance of the validity of the prizes. 

4, That these tribunals shall moreover be bound 
to transmit, three days after their judgment, a 
copy of the inventory of the merchandise to the 
Minister of Marine, and another copy to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

5. That the present law, applicable to all prizes 
which have been made since the deciaration of 
war, shall cease to have its effect when the enemy 
Powers shall have declared free and not seizable, 
though destined for the ports of the Republic, the 
merchandise loaded on board neutral vessels, which 
shall belong to the French Government or its 
citizens. 

Having likewise examined the law of the 27th 
July, 1793, which, in maintaining that of the 9th 
May preceding, here above recited, orders that it 
should have its full and entire execution, and that, 
in consequence, all other regulations which may 
be contrary to itare and remain repealed—a repeal 
which evidently comprehends the law, of the 1st 
of the same month of July, by which the vessels 
of the United States of America had been ex- 
cepted from the law of the 9th May, in conform- 
ity to the fifteenth article of the treaty of the 6th 
February, 1778. 

Having also examined the seventh article of the 
law of the 13th Nivose, 3d year, (3d January, 1795,) 
which enjoins on all the agents of the Republic; 
on all the commandants of the armed force; on 
the officers, civil and military ; to cause to be re- 
spected and observed, in all their arrangements, the 
treaties which unite France to the neutral Pow- 
ers of the ancient Continent, and to the United 
States of America; and adds that no blow shall 
be aimed at those treaties, and that all regulations 
which may be contrary to them are annuiled; 
considering that this last law does not derogate 
from that of the 9th May, 1793, save only in favor 
of those neutral Powers whose treaties actually 
subsisting with the French Republic are contrary 
to its regulations; that, consequently, it is impor- 
tant for the information, as well of the command- 
ants of the armed force of the Republic, and of 
the vessels commissioned by it, as of the tribunals 
charged with deciding on the validity of the prizes, 
to take measures for preventing either that it 
should be supposed that treaties existed which 
never were made, or that treaties concluded fora 
limited time which is expired should be consid- 
ered as still being in force, or that those which 
have been modified since their formation should 
be considered as yet requiring a literal execution ; 
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that, to this last description belongs particularly 
the Treaty of Amity and Commerce concluded 
the 6th February, 1778, between France and the 
United States of America; that, in effect, by the 
second article of this treaty, France and the Uni- 
ted States of America mutually engage not to 
grant any particular favor to other nations, in 
relation to commerce and navigation, which does 
not become forthwith common to the other party ; 
and that it is added by the same article, that this 
other party shall enjoy the favor gratuitously, if 
the grant is gratuitous, or on making the same 
compensation if the grant is conditional ; that thus 
the provisions stipulated in favor of England by 
the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, 
concluded at London, 19th November, 1794, be- 
tween that Power and the United States of A mer- 
ica, are considered to have. been in behalf of the 
French Republic itself; and in consequence mod- 
ifying, in the points where they differed, the treaty 
concluded the 6th February,1778; thatitis agree- 
ably to these provisions that the French Govern- 
ment bas declared, by its decrees of the 14th and 
28th Messidor, 4th year, (2d and 16th July, 1796,) 
as it is likewise forced to do at present, that it will 
use the just measures of reciprocation which it 
had a right to exercise in that respect, in every- 
thing which has a relation to the circumstances 
of the war, as also to the political, commercial, 
and maritime interests of the French Republic; 
that, consequently, it is necessary to settle, by rec- 
onciling the treaties of the 6th February, 1778, 
and 19th November, 1794, every doubt as to the 
case where this right of reciprocation ought to 
be exercised : 

Considering that there have been quite lately 
raised, as to the manner of stating the proofs of 
property in the ships and merchandise pretended 
to belong to neutrals, doubts and controversies 
which never would have taken place if the provis- 
ions of the ancient regulations relative to this busi- 
ness had been better known ; that it consequently 
is of importance to recite these provisions, and to 
cause to be executed the fifth article of the law of 
the 14th February, 1793, which has maintained 
them: 

After having heard the Ministers of Justice, 
of the Marine, and of the Colonies, decrees what 
follows: 

Arr.1. The Commissioners of the Executive 
Directory, near the civil tribunals of the Depart- 
ments, shall take care that, on the trials as to the 
validity of maritime prizes, no judgment shall be 
founded on the seventh article of the law of the 
13th Nivose, 3d year, (2d January, 1795,) unless 
the Minister of Justice be previously consulted, 
in conformity to the third article of the law of the 
8th Floréal, 4th year, (27th April, 1796,) relative 
to the treaties in virtue of which some neutrals 
might pretend to withdraw themselves, by means 
of the first of these laws, from the execution of 
that of the 9th May, 1793. 

Art. 2. The Minister of Justice will conse- 
quently examine if the treaties appealed to still 
remain in force, or whether they have been mod- 
ified since their adoption. He shall be furnished, 


for this purpose, by the Minister of Exterior Re- 
lations, with all the information (renseignments) 
of which he shall be in want, and he shall refer 
the same to the Executive Directory, as is pre- 
scribed by the law of the 8th Floreal, 4th year, 
(27th April, 1796.) 

Arr. 3. The Executive Directory reminds all 
French citizens that the treaty entered into on 
the 6th February, 1778, between France and the 
United States of America, has been, from the 
terms of its second article, in strict right (de plein 
droit) modified by that which was entered into 
in London, on the 19th November, 1794, between 
the United States of America and England. In 
consequence, agreeably to the seventeenth article 
of-the treaty of London of the 19th November, 
1794, all merchandise belonging to an enemy, or 
not sufficiently proven to be neutral, loaded under 
the American flag, shall be confiscated; but the 
vessel on board of which it shall have been found 
shall be released and returned to the proprietor. 
It is enjoined cn the Commissioners of the Exe- 
cutive Directory to cause to be accelerated, by all 
means in their power, the judgment on the trials 
which shall take place, either in relation to the va- 
lidity of the capture of the cargo, or in relation 
to freight and demurrage, (surestaries.) 

ART. 4, Agreeably to the eighteenth article of 
the Treaty of London of the 19th November, 1794, 
there shall be added the following articles to those 
declared contraband by the twenty-fourth article 
of the treaty of the 6th February, 1778, viz: wood 
for ship building, pitch, tar, and rosin, copper in 
sheets, canvass, hemp,and cordage, and everything 
that serves, directly or indirectly, for the arma- 
ment and equipment of vessels, except unwrought 
iron and fir-plank. These several articles shall 
be confiscated whenever they shall be destined, or 
when it is attempted to carry them, to the enemy. 

Arr. 5. Agreeably to the twenty-first aele 
of the Treaty of London of the 19th November, 
1794, every individual known to be American, 
who holds a commission given by the enemies of 
France, as also every mariner of that nation ma- 
king a part of the crew of private or public ships 
(navires ou vaisseaux) of the enemy, shall be, 
trom that act alone, declareda pirate, and treated 
as such, without allowing him, in any case, to 
show that he had been forced by violence, men- 
aces, or otherwise. 

Arr. 6. In conformity to the law of the 14th 
February, 1793, the regulations of the 2lst Oc- 
tober, 1744, and of the 26th July, 1778, as to the 
manner of proving the right of property in neutral 
ships and merchandise, shall be executed, accord- 
ing to their form and tenor. 

In consequence, every American vessel shall 
be a good prize which has not on board a list of 
the crew, (rôle @équipage,) in proper form, such 
asis prescribed by the model annexed to the treaty 
of the 6th February, 1778; a compliance with 
which is ordered by the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
seventh articles of the same treaty. 

Arr. 7. Itis enjoined on the Commissioners 
of the Executive Directory to call the severity of 
the tribunals to the fraudulent manœuvres of 
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every ship-owner calling himselfa neutral Amer 
ican, or other, on board.a vessel in which shall 
be found, as has frequently been done during the 
present war, either maritime papers (papiers de 
mer) in blank, though signed and sealed, or pa- 
pers, in form of letters, containing the signatures 
of individuals, in blank; or of double passports 
- or sea-letters, which indicate different destinations 
to the vessel; or double invoices, bills of lading, 
or any other ship papers, which assign to the 
whole or toa part of the same merchandise dif- 
ferent proprietors or different destinations, 

Art. 8 From the regulations of the present 
decree, that of the 9th Frimaire last, (29th Novem- 
ber, 1795,) concerning the freights and demur- 
rage, is referred to what relates to the demurrage 
only. 

T'he present decree shall be inserted in the bul- 
letin of the laws. The Ministers of the Marine 
and of the Colonies, of Justice, and of Foreign 
Relations, are charged with its execution—each 
one in what concerns him. 


Law which determines the character of vessels from 
their cargo, especially those laden with English mer- 
chandise. 

297TH Nivose, 6ru YEAR, 
(18th January, 1798.) 
After having heard the report of a special 
commission on the message of the Executive 
Directory of the [5th Nivose, relative to English 


merchandise; considering that the interest of the, 


Republic requires the most prompt measures 
against all vessels which shall be loaded with it: 

ART. 1. The character of vessels, in what con- 
cerns their quality as neutral or enemy, shall be 
decided by their cargo. In consequence, every 
vessel found at sea laden in whole or in part with 
merchandise coming (provenant) from England 
or her possessions, shall be declared good prize, 
whoever may be the proprietors of these produc- 
tions or merchandise. 

Arr. 2. Every foreign vessel which shall, dur- 
ing her voyage, have entered a port of England, 
shall not be admitted into a port of the French 
Republic, save only when there is a necessity for 
her entering (de relache,) in which case she shall 
be bound to leave the said port so soon as the cause 
of her entering it (de sa reléche) shall have ceased. 


Decree of the Executive Directory, in explanation of 
that of the 12th Ventose, 5th year, (2d March, 1797,) 
concerning the navigation of neutral vessels, of the 
28th Ventose, 7th year, (18th March, 1799.) 

The Executive Directory having examined its 
decree of the 12th Ventose, 5th year, (2d March, 
1797,) concerning the navigation of neutral ves- 
sels, loaded with merchandise belonging to the 
enemies of thé Republic, and the judgment on the 
trials as to the validity of maritime prizes; con 
sidering that the fourth article of that decree, in 
what relates to the rôles d@équipages with which 
neutral vessels ought to be furnished, has had im- 
proper interpretations, so far as concerns the réles 


Wéquipages of American vessels, and that it is 
time to do away the obstacles resulting therefrom 
to the navigation of the vessels of that nation. 

After having heard the Minister of Exterior 
Relations and the Minister of Justice declare that, 
by the fourth article of the said decree, it was not 
understood that the navigation of American ves- 
sels, relatively to the form of their rôles d'équi- 
pages, was subjected to other conditions than those 
imposed on all neutrals by the twelfth article of 
the ordinance of 1744, and by the ninth article of 
the 26th July, 1778. 

The Ministers of the Marine and of Justice, 
each in what concerns him, are charged with the 
execution of the present decree, which shall be 
inserted in the bulletin of laws. 


Decree of the Executive Directory as to those who 
compose the crews of the vessels of the enemies of 
France, 8th Brumaire, seventh year, (October 29, 
1799.) 

The Executive Directory, on the report of the 
Minister of Exterior Relations, considering that 
the squadrons, privateers, and vessels of England 
and Russia are in part manned by foreigners ; 
considering that this violation is a manifest abuse 
of the law of natioas, and that the Powers of 
Europe have not taken any measures to stop it, 
decree: 

Art. 1. Every person, native (ou originaire) 
of friendly countries allied to the French Repub- 
lic, or neutral, holding a commission given by the 
enemies of France, or making part of the crews 
of the vessels of war or other enemy vessels, shall, 
for that act alone, be declared a pirate, and treat- 
ed as such, without being allowed in any case to 
allege that he was forced by violence, menaces, or 
other wise. 

Art. 2. The Executive Direetory of the Bata- 
vian, Ligurian, Cisalpine, and Roman Republics, 
shall be informed of this measure. 

Arr. 3. The provisions contained in the first 
article shall be notified to the Powers neutral or 
allied tothe French Republic. 


Decree of the French Republic on the mode of execut- 
ing its decrees of the 8th Brumaire, 7th year, (29th 
October, 1799,) concerning those who compose the 
crews of enemy vessels, “4th Brumaire, 7th year, 
(14th November, 1799.) 

Art. 1. In execution of the third article of the 
decree of the Executive Directory of the 8th of 
this month, the allied or neutral Powers shall be 
invited to take the necessary measures for recall- 
ing, within a time which shall be fixed, those mar- 
iners of their respective nations, actually embark- 
ed on board the vessels of war or other vessels 
belonging to England. 

Art. 2. The Ambassadors, Ministers, and En- 
voys of the Republic near the respective Powers 
shall receive particular instructions on this sub- 
ject. 

Arr. 3. The period of the execution of the de- 
cree of the 8th Brumaire shall be determined by a 
suksequent decree. 
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Arr. 4. The Minister of Exterior Relations is 
charged to make arrangements with the Minister 
of Marine and the Colonies for the execution of 
the present decree. 


1. That England does not admit the right of 
nations as universally acknowledged by all civil- 
ized people; 

2. That she declares as an enemy every indi- 
vidual belonging to an enemy State, and, in con- 
sequence, makes prisoners of war, not only. the 
crews of armed vessels, but alsoof merchant ves- 
sels, and even the supercargoes of the same ; 

3. That she extends or applies to merchant ves- 
sels, to articles of commerce, and to the property 
of individuals, the right of conquest, which can 
only be applied or extended to what belongs to an 
enemy State; 

4. That she extends to ports not fortified, to 
harbors'and mouths of rivers, the right of block- 
ade, which, according to reason and the usage of 
civilized nations, is applicable only to strong or 
fortified perts; l 

5. That she declares blockaded, places. before 
which she has nut a single vessel of war, although 
a place ought not to be considered blockaded but 
when it is so invested as that no approach to it 
can be made without imminent hazard ; that she 
declares even places blockaded which her united 
forces would be incapable of doing, such as entire 
coasts, and a whole empire ; 

6. That this unequalled abuse of the right of 
blockade has no other object than to interrupt the 
communications. of different nations, and to ex- 
tend the commerce and industry of England upon 
the ruin of those of the Continent ; 

7. That this being the evident design of Eng- 
land, whoever deals on the Continent in English 
merchandise favors that design and becomes an 
accomplice ; 

8. That this conduct in England (worthy only 
of the first ages of barbarism,) has benefited her, 
to the detriment of other nations ; 

9, That it being right. to oppose to an enemy 
the same arms she makes use of, to combat as she 
does, when all ideas of justice and every liberal 
sentiment (the result of civilization among men) 
are disregarded ; 


We have resolved to enforce against England 
the usages which she has consecrated in her mar- 
itime code. 

The present decree shall be considered as the 
fundamental law of the Empire, until England 
has acknowledged that the rights of war are the 
same on the land as at sea; that it cannot be 
extended to any private property whatever, nor to 
persons who are not military, and until the right 
of blockade be restrained to fortified places, actu- 
ally invested by competent forces. 


Law which repeals the first article of that of 29th Ni- 
vose, 6th year, (18th January, 1798,) relative to mar- 
itime cruising. 

Artictz 1. The first article of the law of the 
29th Nivose, 6th year, (18th January, 1798,) rela- 
tive to maritime cruising, is repealed. 

The Consuls of the Republic order that the 
above law shall be published and executed, and 
that the seal of the Republie shall be affixed 
to it. 

Done at the National Palace of the Consuls of 
the Republic, the 23d Frimaire, 8th year, (13th 
December, 1800) of the Republic. 

ROGER DUCOS, 
SIEYES, 
BONAPARTE. 


Decree of the Consuls of the Republic which puts in 
force the ordinance of the 26th July, 1778, concern- 
ing the navigation of neutral vessels, 29th Frimaire, 
Sth year,) 19th December, 1800.) 

The Consuls having examined the law of the 
23d Frimaire, 8th year, (13th December, 1800,) 
which repeals the first article of the law of the 
25th Nivose, 6th year, (14th January, 1798,) rela- 
tive to maritime cruising; considering that the 
repeal of that law necessarily renews that state 
of the law antecedently existing: 

That this, as fixed by the ordinance of the 26th 
July, 1778, is considered the most proper to con- 
ciliate the interests of the Republic with the rights 
of neutral Powers; wishing to prevent, on. the 
part of the French. or neutral owners, (arma- 
teurs,) errors or interpretations which shall coun- 
teract the views under which the law of the 29th 
Nivose, 6th year, (18th January, 1798,) has been 
repealed, decree what follows: ` 

ART. 1. The regulations prescribed by the or- 
dinance of the 26th July, 1778, concerning the 
navigation of neutral vessels, shall be strictly ob- 
served by all those to whom they shall be appli- 
cable; but, in case of a contravention on their 
part, they are to suffer the confiscations and con- 
dempations in damages fixed on by the said ordi- 
nance and the laws. 

Arr. 2. The Ministers of Justice, of the Marine, 
of Exterior Relations, and of the Finances, are 

- charged, each one in what concerns him, with the 
execution of the present decree, which shall be 
inserted in the bulletin of the laws. 

The Consuls.of the Republic: 

BONAPARTE, 
SIEYES, 
ROGER DUCOS. 


Imperial Decree of the 21st November, 1806. 


Ant. 1. The British islands are declared ina 
state of blockade. 

Arr. 2. Alf commerce and correspondence with 
the British islands are prohibited. In conse- 
quence, letters or packets addressed either to Eng- 
land, to an Englishman, or in the English lan- 
guage, shall not pass through the post office, and 
‘shall be seized. 


IMPERIAL CAMP, BERLIN, 
November 21, 1806. 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French and King of 
Italy, considering: 
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Art. 3. Every subject of England, of what 
rank and condition soever, who shall be found in 
the countries occupied by our troops, or by those 
of our allies, shall be made a prisoner of war. 

Arr. 4, All magazines, merchandise, or prop- 
erty whatsoever belonging toa subject of Eng- 
land, shall be declared lawful prize. 

Arr. 5. The trade in English merchandise is 
forbidden. All merchandise belonging to Eng- 
land, or coming from its manufactories and colo- 
nies, is declared lawful prize. 

Arr. 6. One-half of the proceeds of the con- 
fiseation of the merchandise, and property de- 
clared good prize by the preceding articles, shall 
be applied to indemnify the merchants for the 
losses which they have suffered by the capture of 
merchant vessels by English cruisers. 

Art. 7. No vessel coming directly from Eng- 
land, or from the English colonies, or having 
been there since the publication of the present 
decree, shall be received in any port. 

Arr. 8. Every vessel contravening the above 
clause, by means of a false declaration, shall be 
seized, and the vessel and cargo confiscated as if 
they were English property. 

Arr, 9. Our Tribunal of Prizes at Paris is 
charged with the definitive adjudication of all 
controversies which may arise within our Em- 
pire, or in the countries occupied by the French 
army, relative to the execution of the present 
decree. Our Tribunal of Prizes at Milan shall 
be charged with the definitive adjudication of the 
said controversies, which may arise within the 
extent of our Kingdom of Tale. 

Arr. 10. The present decree shall be commu- 
nicated by our Minister of Exterior Relations to 
the Kings of Spain, of Naples, of Holland, of 
Etruria, and to our allies, whose subjects, like 
ours, are the victims of the injustice and the bar- 
barism of the English maritime laws. 

Our Ministers of Exterior Relations, of War, 
of Marine, of Finances, of Police, and our Post- 
masters General, are charged each in what con- 
cerns him with the execution of the present 
decree. 


Paris, December 26. 
ImpeniaL Decner.—Rejoinder to His Britannic Ma- 
` jesty’s Order in Council of the 11th of November, 
1807. 


Ar our Royat Patace at MILAN, 
December 17, 1807. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King of 
Italy, and Protector of the Rhenish Confedera- 
tion: 

Observing the measures adopted by the British 
Government, on the 11th November last, by which 
vessels belonging to neutral, friendly, or even 
Powers the allies of England, are’ made liable, 
not only to be searched by English cruisers, but 
to: be compulsorily detained in England, and to 
have a tax laid on them of so much per cent. on 


the cargo, to be regulated by the British Legisla- 
dure: 


Observing that, by these acts, the British Gov- 
ernment denationalizes ships of every nation in 
Europe; that it is not competent for any Govern- 
ment to detract from its own independence and 
rights, all the Sovereigns of Europe having in 
trust the sovereignties and independence of the 
flag; that if, by an unpardonable weakness, and 
which in the eyes of posterity would be an indel- 
ible stain, if such a tyranny was allowed to be 
established into principles, consecrated by usage, 
the English would avail themselves of it to assert 
it as a right, as they have availed themselves of 
the tolerance of Government to establish the in- 
famous principle that the flag of a nation does 
not cover goods andto have to their right of block- 
ade an arbitrary extension, and which infringes 
on the sovereignty of every State; we have de- 
creed and do decree as follows: 

Art. 1. Every ship, to whatever nation it may 
belong, that shall have submitted to be searched 
by an Einglish ship, or to a voyage to England, or 
shall have paid any tax whatsoever to the Eng- 
lish Government, is thereby, and for that alone, 
declared to be denationalized, to have forfeited 
the protection of its King, and to have become 
English property. ; f 

ÄRT. 2. Whether the ships thus denationalized 
by the arbitrary measures of the English Govern- 
ment enter into our ports, or those of our allies, 
or whether they fall into the hands of our ships 
of war, or of our privateers, they are declared to 
be good and lawful prize. 

Arr. 3. The British islands are declared to be 
in a state of blockade, both by land and sea. 
Every ship, of whatever nation, or whatsoever 
the nature of its cargo may so be, that sails from 
the ports of England, or those of the English 
colonies, and of the countries occupied by Eng- 
lish troops, and proceeding to England, or to the 
English colonies, or to countries occupied by 
English troops, is good and lawful prize, as con- 
trary to the present decree, and may be captured 
by our ships of war, or our privateers, and adjudg- 
ed to the captor. 

Arr. 4. These measures, which are resorted to 
only in just retaliation of the barbarous system 
adopted by England, which assimilates its legis- 
lation to that of Algiers, shall cease to have any 
effect with respect to all nations who shall have 
the firmness to compel the English Government 
to respect their fag. They shall continue to be 
rigorously in force as long as that Government 
does not return to the principle of the law of na- 
tions, which regulates the relations of civilized 
States in a state of war. The provisions of the 
present decree shall be abrogated and null, in fact, 
as soon as the English abide again by the princi- 
ples of the law of nations, which are also the 
principles of justice and of honor. 

All our Ministers are charged with the execu- 
tion of the present decree, which shall be inserted 
in the bulletin of the laws. 

NAPOLEON. 

By order of the Emperor: 

H. B. MARET, Secretary of State. 
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Extract of a letter from General Armstrong to the 
É Secretary of State, dated 


Paris, April 23, 1808. 
Orders were given on the 17th instant, and re- 
ceived yesterday at the imperial custom-house 
here, “to seize all American vessels now in the 
ports of France, or which may come into them 
hereafter.” 
SAR April 25, 1808. 
Postscript.—I have this moment received the 
following explanation of the above-mentioned 
order, viz: That it directs the seizure of vessels 
coming into ports of France after its own date, 
“because no vessel of the United States can now 
navigate the seas, without infracting a law of the 
said States, and thus furnishing a presumption 
that they do so on British account, or in British 
connexion.” 


[The above extracts contain the only authen- 


tie information received at the Department of 


State relative to the Bayonne decree.] 


Decrees of the French Agents in the West Indies. 
1797. August 1.—Making horses contraband. 


1797. February 1.—Authorizes the capture of 


Ten Te vessels bound to certain West India isl- 
ands. 
1797. November 27.—Authorizes the capture 
of American vessels going to, or coming from, 
English ports. 

1805. February 5.—Declares that all persons 
found on board vessels bound to, or coming from, 


any ports in Hispaniola, occupied by the rebels, 


shall suffer death. 


— we 


Extract from the registers of the special agency of the 
Executive Directory to the Windward Islands. 


The Special Agents of the Executive Directory to the 
Windward Islands : 

Considering that the laws, as well ancient as 
modern, forbid neutrals to carry the enemy con- 
traband or prohibited merchandises ; 

Considering, that notwithstanding the com- 
plaints of the Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
French Republic near the United States of North 
America, of which he has informed us by his let- 
ter of the 2d July, 1796; those States, and espe- 
cially Virginia, have fitted out vessels, loaded 
with horses, for the English ; 

Decree, that from this day forward, all vessels 
loaded with merchandises, designated by the 
name of contraband, as arms, instruments, muni- 
tions of war, of what kind soever, horses and their 
furniture, shall be stopped by the ships of war 
and privateers, to be seized and confiscated for 
the benefit of the captors. 

Ar BasseTerre, GUADALOUPE, Aug. 1, 1796. 

Signed on the register, 
VICTOR HUGUES. 
LEBAS. 


Compared with the register: 
VAUCHELET, Secretary of the Agency. 
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DECREE. 
The Special Agents of the Executive Directory to the 
Windward Islands : 


Considering that the ports of the Windward 
and Leeward islands, as well as those cf Dema- 
rara, Essequibo, and Berbice, delivered up to the 
English, occupied and defended by emigrants, are 
in a state of regular siege, and not entitled to 
the same advantages as the ports of the different 
English colonies, possessed by that Power before 
the war, or to other rights ; 

Considering that it is against every principle 
to treat a horde of insurgents, destitute of coun- 
try, without government, and without a flag, 
with the same respect as civilized nations pre- 
serve towards each other during a war; 

Considering that, by the authentic acts which 
are in our possession, it is proved that the divers 
places of the colonies delivered up to. the English 
by the rebel Frenchmen and Batavians, no more 
belong to the British Government than La Ven- 
dee, in which the English Ministry had, in like 
manner, mercenary troops under pay ; some regi- 
ments clad in the same uniform as those‘of Eng- 
land; considering that, in virtue of the second 
article of the Treaty of Alliance, concluded at 
Paris on the 6th of February, 1778, between the 
United States and France, the former Power en- 
gaged to defend the American possessions in case 
of war; and that the Government and the com- 
merce of the United States have strangely abused 
the forbearance of the Republic of France, in 
turning to its injury the favors granted to them 
of trading in all the ports of the French colonies; 

That, by permitting neutral vessels any longer 
to carry provisions of war and of subsistence to 
men evidently ina state of rebellion, would be to 
prolong civil war, and the calamities and crimes 
following therefrom, decree as follows: 

ART. Í. The ships of the Republic and French 
privateers are authorized to capture and conduct 
into the ports of the Republic, neutral vessels 
destined for the Windward and Leeward islands 
of America, delivered up to the English, and oc- 
cupied and defended by the emigrants. These 
ports are Martinico, St. Lucia, Tobago, Dema- 
rara, Berbice, Essequibo; and at the Leeward, 
Port-au-Prince, St. Marks l’Archaye,and Jeremie. 

ART. 2. Every armed vessel, having a commis- 
sion from either of the said ports, shall be repu- 
ted a pirate, and the crews adjudged and pun- 
ished as such. 

Art. 3. The vessels and cargoes described in 
the first and second articles are declared good 
prize, and shall be sold for the benefit of the 
captors. 

‘Art. 4, Every captured vessel, which shall 
have cleared out, under the vague denomination 
of West Indies, is comprehended in the first and 
second articles. 

Arr. 5. The decree of the 4th of last Nivose, 
in pursuance of the resolution of the Executive 
Directory of the 14th Messidor, fourth year, shall 
be executed till further orders, as far as shall not 
be contravened by the present decree. 


i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
! 
i 
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This decree shall be printed, transcribed in the 
register of the criminal and commercial tribunais, 
sent to all the French colonial ports, read, pub- 
lished, and posted up. wherever it may be neces- 
sary. It shall be notified officially to the neutral 
Governments of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. 
Bartholomew’s. f 

Enjoining the criminal and commercial tribu- 
nals of Guadaloupe, their delegates in the differ- 
ent French colonies and elsewhere, the Rear- 
Admiral Commandant on the West India station, 
and the head of the Administration, to aid in ex- 
ecuting the present decree, each in his respective 
department. 

Done at Basseterre, island of Guadaloupe. the 
13th of Pluviose, 5th year (February 1, 1797) of 
the French Republic, one and indivisible. 

VICTOR. HUGUES. 
LEBAS. 


Extract from the Register of the Resolves of the Com- 
mission delegated by the French Government to the 
Leeward Islands: 

The Commission resolves. that the captains of 
French national vessels and privateers are author- 
ized to stop and bring into the ports of the colony 
American vessels bound to English ports, or com- 
ing from the said ports. 

The vessels which are already taken, or shall 
be hereafter, shall remain in the ports of the col- 
ony until it shall be-otherwise ordered. 

At the Cape, the 7th Frimaire. (27th Novem- 
ber, 1797,).in the fifth year of the French Repub- 
lic, une and indivisible. 

Signed in the record of the process verbal. 

LEBLANC, President. 
SANTHONAX, } Commis- 
RAIMOND., stoners. 
PASCAL, Sec’y General. 
A true copy: 
The Secretary General of the Commission, 
PASCAL. 


L. Ferrand, General of Brigade, Commander-in-Chief 
of St. Domingo, acting as Captain General, and a 
-member of the Legion of Honor. 


Experience has, for too much time, taught the 
General that all kind of regard and modification 
towards those scoundrels who maintain the rebel- 
lion in Hispaniola, by furnishing everything ne- 
cessary to the rebels, against the will and appro- 
bation of their respective Governments, and who, 
by those acts of cupidity, dishonor the flags they 
sail under; and finding the necessity of putting 
a stop to rapacity, and to treat them as pirates, 
has proclaimed and proclaims: 

ART. 1. All individuals whomsoever found on 
board of any vessel or vessels, allies, or neutrals, 
bound to any ports in Hispaniola occupied by the 
rebels, shall suffer death. 

Those found on board of any vessel, allies, or 
neutrals, coming out of any ports in Hispaniola 
occupied by the rebels, on board of allies or neu- 
-trals. shall suffer death. 

Arr. 2, The General informs, that all prison- 


ers made in those different cases shall be brought 
into one of the ports of Hispaniola occupied by 
the French, to be tried by military commission, 
which is to pronounce sentence. 

ART. 3. This proclamation shall be put into 
execution on the lst Floréal, (21st April;) and, 
until that time, all the preceding proclamations, 
in order to prevent all kinds of communication 
with the coast of Hispaniola occupied by the reb- 
els, shall be strictly executed. à 

ART. 4. OF this present proclamation, registered 
at the colonial inspection, one hundred copies are 
printed, published, and posted up in all the chief 
places around the east part of Hispaniola, and all 
necessary steps shall be taken to its publicity in 
all the islands and continent of America. 

Done at the headquarters of the General of St. 
Domingo, the 16th Pluviose, year the 13th, (5th 
February, 1805.) 

The General Commander-in-Chief, acting as 
Captain General, and member of the Legion of 
Honor. L. FERRAND. 


I.— Decrees of Spain. 
1800. February 15.—Blockade of Gibraltar. 
1807. February 19.—In imitation of the Berlin 
decree. 
1808. January 3.—In imitation of the Milan 
decree. 


Copy of a letter from the Secretary of State of His 
Catholic Majesty to the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States at Madrid. 


Aransuez, February 15, 1800. 


Sir: The King, wishing to lessen as much as 
possible the evils resulting to the nation from the 
seandalous traffic which many of his subjects 
carry on with Gibraltar by means of neutral ves- 
sels. and making use of just reprisals against the 
enemies of his Crown, who have declared the 
ports of Cadiz and St. Lucar de Barrameda block- 
aded, His Majesty has thought proper to declare 
that, from this day, he should consider Gibraltar 
as blockaded ; and that, under this view, all cap- 
tures of neutral vessels going to the said place 
should be beld as legitimate; for which purpose, 
and that ignorance may not be pleaded, His Maj- 
esty has commanded me to communicate this 
declaration for the information and government 
of your Court. 

I place myself at your disposition, and pray 
God to preserve your life many years. 

M. LUIS DE URQUEJO. 


[Translation.] 
Aransuez, February 19, 1807. 


By the greatest outrage against humanity and 
against policy, Spain was forced by Great Brit- 
ain to take part in the present war. This Power 
bas exercised over the sea and over the commerce 
of the world an exclusive dominion. Her nume- 
rous factories, disseminated through all countries, 
ate like sponges which imbibe the riches of those 
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countries, without leaving them more than the 
appearances of mercantile liberty. From this 
maritime and commercial despotism England de- 


rives immense resources for carrying on a war 
whose object is to destroy the commerce which 


-belongs to each State from its industry and sit- 


uation. Experience has proven that the morality 
of the British Cabinet has no hesitation as to the 


means, so long as they lead to the accomplish- 


ment of its designs; and whilst this Power can 
continue to enjoy the fruits of its immense traffic, 


humanity will groan under the weight of a deso- 


lating war. To put an end to this, and to attain 
a solid peace, the Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy issued a decree on the 21st of No- 


vember last, in which, adopting the principle of 


reprisals, the blockade of the British isles is de- 
termined on ; and his Ambassador, his Excellency 
Francis de Beauharnois, Grand Dignitary of the 
Order of the Iron Crown, of the Legion of Honor, 
&c., having communicated this decree to the 
King our master,and His Majesty being desirous 
to co-operate by means sanctioned by the rights 
of reciprocity, has been pleased to authorize His 
Most Serene Highness the Prince Generalissimo 
of the Marine to issue a circular of the following 
tenor: 

As soon as England committed the horrible 
outrage of intercepting the vessels of the royal 
marine, insidiously violating the good faith with 
which peace assures individual property and the 


rights of vations, His Majesty considered himself 


in a state of war with that Power, although his 
royal soul suspended the promulgation of the 
manifesto, until he saw the atrocity committed 


by its seamen sanctioned by the Government of 


London. From that time, and without the ne- 
‘eessity of warning the inhabitants of these King- 
doms’ of the circumspection with which they 
ought to conduct. themselves towards those of a 
‘country which disregards the sacred laws of prop- 
erty and the rights of nations, His Majesty made 
known to his subjects the state of war in which 
be found himself with that nation, All trade, all 
commerce, is prohibited in such a situation, and 
no sentiments ought to be entertained towards 
such an enemy which are not dictated by honor, 
avoiding all intercourse which might be consid- 


ered as the vital efect of avarice, operating on 


-the subjects of a nation, which degrades itself in 
them. His Majesty is well persuaded that such 
sentiments of bonor are rooted in the hearts of 


his beloved subjects; but he does not choose, on: 


that account, to allow the smallest indulgence to 
‘the violators of the law; nor permit that, through 
their ignorance, they should be taken by surprise, 
authorizing me by these presents to declare that 
all English property will be confiscated when- 
ever it is found on buard a vessel, although a neu- 
tral. if the consignment belongs to Spanish indi- 
viduals. So, likewise, will be confiscated all 
merchandise which may be met with, although 
it may be in neutral vessels, whenever it is des- 
tined for the ports of Eagland or her isles, And, 
‘finally, His Majesty, conforming himself to the 
ideas of bis ally the Emperor of the French, de- 


clares in his States the same law which; from 
principles of reciprocity and suitable respect, His 
{mperial Majesty promulgated under date of the 
2lst of November, 1806. P 

The execution of this determination of His 
Majesty belongs to the chiefs of provinces, of de- 
partments, and of vessels (bazeles;) and, commu- 
nicating it to them in the name of His Majesty, 
I hope they will leave no room for his royal dis- 
pleasure, 

God preserve you many years. 

THE PRINCE OF MARINE. 


His Majesty has been pleased to issue the fol- 
lowing Royal Decree: 
January 3, 1808. 


The abominable outrage committed by the 
English vessels of war in the year 1804, by the 
express order of their Government, on four frig- 
ates of my royal navy, which, navigating under 
the full security of peace, were iniquitously sur- 
prised, attacked, and captured, determined me to 
break off all connexion with the British Cabinet, 
and to consider myself in a state of war witha 
Power which had so unjustly violated the laws 
of nations and of humanity. 

An aggression so atrocious gave me a suffi- 
cient motive to break all those ties which unite 
one nation to another, even if I had not consid- 
ered what I owed to myself and to the honor and 
glory of my Crown, and of my beloved subjects. 
Two years of war had passed without producing, 
on the part of Great Britain, a diminution of her 
pride, or a renunciation of the unjust domination 
which she exercised over the sea; on the con- 
trary, confounding her friends with her enemies 
and with neutrals, she has manifested her. de- 
cided will. to treat all with the same tyranny. 
Under these considerations, I determined, in Feb- 
ruary of the last year, conforming myself to the 
wise measures adopted by my intimate ally the 
Emperor of the French and King of Italy, to de- 
clare, as I did declare, the British isles in a state 
of blockade. to see if, by this step, I could con- 
vince the British Cabinet that it ought to re- 
nounce its unjust domination over the sea, and 
resolve on making a solid and durablepeace. Far 
from this; not only has it rejected the proposi- 
tions which have been made to it on the part of 
my intimate ally the Emperor of the French 
and King of Italy, as well those made by himself 
as those made through the medium of several 
Powers, friends of England ; but, having commit- 
ted the greatest atrocity and piracy, in the scan- 
dalous attack on the city and port of Copenhagen, 
it has thrown off the mask in such a way that no 
one can doubt that its insatiable ambition aspires 
to the exclusive commerce and navigation of 
every sea. Nothing proves it more than the 
measures which it has just adopted, under date of 
the 11th November last, not only declaring all 
the coasts of France, of Spain; of their allies, and 
those occupied by the arms of the one or the other 
Power, in a state of blockade, but subjecting the 
vessels of neutral Powers, friends, and even allies 
of England, not only to be searched by English 
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cruisers, but likewise to touch, contrary to their 
will,at an English port, and also subjecting them 
to the arbitrary payment of a certain per centage 
on their cargoes, as may be determined by the 
English Legislature.. Authorized, then, by the 
just right of reciprocity, to take those measures 
which may seem to. me proper to prevent the 
abuse which the British Cabinet is making of its 
forces with respect to the neutral fiag, and to see 
if, in this way, a renunciation of so unjust a ty- 
ranny can be obtained, I have come to the deter- 
mination to adopt, and I will that there be adopted 
in all my dominions, the same measures which 
my intimate ally, the Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy, has adopted; and they are as 
follows: 

Considering that, by the act abovementioned 
of the 11th November last, the British Cabinet 
has denationalized the vessels of all the nations 


of Europe, and that it is not at the discretion of | 


any Government to accommodate (transiger) as 
to its independence and its rights, all the sov- 
ereigns of Europe being guarantees of the sov- 
ereignty and of the independence of their flags; 
and that, if, through an unpardonable weakness, 


which would be an indelible stain in the eyes of 


posterity, such tyranny should be suffered to be 
laid down as a principle, and consecrated by use, 
the English would take it as granted to establish 
it as a right, in’ the same way that they have 
availed themselves of the tolerance of Govern- 
ments to-establish the infamous principle that the 
flag does not cover the merchandise, and to give 
to its right of blockade an arbitrary extension 
aimed at the sovereignty of all States, I have de- 
creed, and do decree as follows: 

ArT. 1. Every vessel, of whatever nation she 
may be, which may have been visited (visitado) 
by an English ship, or may have submitted to 
touch at a port of England, or may have paid 
any duty to the English Government, is, from 
that act, declared to be denationalized, loses the 
protection of its flag, and makes itself English 
property. 

Art. 2, The vessels so denationalized by the 
arbitrary measures of the British Government, 
whether they enter into our ports, or enter those 
of our allies, or whether they fall into the posses- 
sion of our ships of war or our privateers, are 
good and valid prize. 

Arrt. 3. The British isles are declared in a state 
of blockade, as well by sea as by land. Every 
vessel, of whatever nation she may be, whatever 
may be her cargo, dispatched (expedido) from 
the ports of England, or of the English colonies, 
or from the countries occupied by the English 
troops, will be a good prize, as contravening this 


decree, will be liable to capture by our ships of 


war or by our privateers, and will be adjudged to 
‘the captor. 
These measures, which are nothing more than 
a just reciprocation of the barbarous system 
adopted by the English Government, which as- 
similates its legislation to that of Algiers, will 
cease to have effect on all those nations who know 
how to oblige the English Government to respect 


their flag, and will continue in full force until 
the English Government return to the adoption 
of those principles of the law of nations which 
establish the relations of civilized States in time 
of war. 

The dispositions of the present decree will be 
revoked and have no effect so soon as the Eng- 
lish Government shali have returned to the adop- 
tion of those principles of the law of nations, 
which are equally those of justice and of honor. 

You will keep this in mind, and communicate 


it to those to whom belongs its execution. 


Signed with the royal hand of His Majesty a 
Aranjuez, on the 3d of January, 1808. 
PEDRO CEVALLOS. 


STATE OF THE FINANCES. 


[Communicated to the Senate, Dec. 16, 1808.] 


In obedience to the directions of the act sup- 
plementary to the act, entitled “An act to establish 
the Treasury Department,” the Secretary of the 
Treasury respectfully submits the following report 
and estimates: 

The net revenue arising from duties on mer- 
chandise and tonnage, which accrued during the 
year 1806, amounted to - - - $16,615,430 
And that which accrued during the 

year 1807 amounted, as will appear 

by the statement A, to-  - 
The same revenue, after deducting 

that portion which arose from the 

duty on salt, and from the addi- 

tional duties constituting the Med- 

iterranean fund, amounted, during 

the year 1806, to - - > - 14,848,784 
And during the year 1807, to - - 14,375,855 

But itis ascertained that the net revenue which 
accrued during the three first quarters of the year 
1808, did not exceed eight millions of dollars, and 
is daily decreasing. 

The statement B exhibits in detail the several 
species of merchandise, and other sources, from 
which that revenue was collected during the year 
1807. 

It appears by the statement C, that the sales of 
the public lands have, during the year, ending the 
30th September, 1808, amounted to about 200,- 
000 acres; and the payments by purchasers to 
near $550,000. The proceeds of sales in the Mis- 
sissippi Territory, being, after deducting the sur- 
veying and other incidental expenses, appropria- 
ted, in the first place, to the payment of a sum of 


16,059,924 


$1,250,000, to the State of Georgia, are distinctly 


stated. 

It appears, by the statement D. that the pay- 
ments on account of the principal of the public 
debt have, during the same period, amounted to 
only $2,335,000. But the payments from the 
Treasury, for the annual reimbursment of the six 
per cent. and deferred stocks, and for the final re- 
imbursment of the eight per cent, stock, will (ex- 
clusively of a sum of $730,000, already in the 
hands of the Treasurer, as agent for the Com- 
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missioners of the Sinking Fund) amount, during 
the last quarter of this year, to $5,376,000 ; mak- 
ing the total of publie debt reimbursed, from the 
Ist of April, 1801, to the first of January, 1809, 
about thirty-three millions six hundred thousand 
dollars, exclusive of more than six millions, paid 
during the same period, in conformity with the 
provisions of the treaty and convention with 
Great Britain, and of the Louisiana convention. 

The public debt will, on the 1st day of January, 
1809, amount to $56,647,663; consisting of the 
following items : 


Old six per cent. stock, nominal 
amount $20,706,603 22, unre- 
deemed - - -= - - $11,919,877 57 

Deferred stock, nominal amount 
$11,717,476, 92, unredeemed -~ 


9,386,627 08 
New six percent. stock, exchanged 


at par for old six and deferred 5,993,343 50 
New six per cent. stock, arising 

from conversion of three per 

cent. stock, at 65 new six, for 

100 three per cent. stock -  1,859.770 70 
1796, six per cent. stock -` - 80,000 00 


Louisiana do. - - = 11,250,000 00 


$40,489,618 85 
16,158,044 42 


$56,647,663 27 


Total six per cent. stock - 
Three per cent. stock - =- 


The interest on the whole debt, and the annual 
reimbursment on the six per cent. and deferred 
stocks, will, for the ensuing year, amount to 
$4,226,000, leaving, in order to complete the an- 
nual appropriation of $8,000,000, a.sum of $3,774,- 
000, applicable to the reimbursment of the new 
exchanged six per cent. stock. The whole of 
that and of the other new six per cent, arising 
from the conversion of three per cent. stock, 
amounting together to $7,853,000, would thus be 
reimbursed within two years. And after the 1st 
day of January, 1811, the whole annual amount 
payable on account of interest and annual reim- 
bursement, could not, during the seven ensuing 
years, exceed $3,756,000. But, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it is believed that the reimbursement of 
that new six per cent, stock will be nominal, and 
must be effected by incurring a new debt, to an 
equal amount. 

The actual receipts into the Treasury, during 
the year ending on the 30th September, 1808, as 
they principally arose from the revenue accrued 
during the preceding year, (and the payments 
on account of drawback having been diminished 
by the embargo,) have been greater than those of 
any preceding year, and amounted to 

$17,952,419 90 

And the specie in the Treasury, 
on 1st October, 1807, amounted 
to =- » « «© » = °6529,573 08 


- $26,481,992 98 


——————— 


10th Con. 2d Sess.—56 


Making together - + 


The disbursements, during the same period, 
have amounted to $12,635,275 46; consisting of 
the following items: 

Civil department, and miscellane- 

ous expenses - - - = $1,258,967 18 
Foreign intercourse, and payment 

of American claims, assumed b 

the Louisiana convention - 
Military and Indian departments, 

including fortifications and the 
expenses of the new army = 
Naval Department, including the 
appropriation of $677,064 47, to 
cover the deficit of the preceding 
year- =- - = = = 


Public debt, principal and interest 
(the greater part of the payments 
for the year 1808 falling, as al- 
ready stated, in the last quarter) 
have amounted only to - - 


406,499 37 


3,023,759 55 


2,257,064 47 


5,688,984 89 


12,635,275 46 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury 
on the 30th September, 1808, of 13,846,717 52 


$26,481,992 98 


The cash in the hands of collectors and re- 
ceivers, and the outstanding revenue bonds, which 
will almost altogether fall due prior to the first of 
January, 1810, may, after deducting the deben- 
tures yet unpaid, and the expenses of collection, 
be estimated to have amounted, on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1808, to - - - =- $10,500,000 


Making, together with the balance in 


the Treasury on that day, of - 13,846,000 


—_ 


An aggregate of - - -  - $24,346,000 


Although the expenses of the present 
quarter cannot at present be pre- 
cisely ascertained, they will not, 
including thereimbursement of $5,- 
376,000, on account of the principal 
of the public debt, exceed - - 


8,346,000 


Leaving, on the Ist day of January, 
1809,asumof - - - — - $16,000,000 


Sixteen millions of dollars, in cash or bonds, 
payable during the year 1809, and applicable to 
the expenses of that year. Itis presumed that 
the receipts arising from importations and pay- 
ments for lands, subsequent to the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1808, will not be greater than the deductions 
on account of bad debts, and of the extension of 
credit on certain articles. 

The expenses Of the year 1809 would, according 
to the appropriations already made, and to the 
usual annual estimates, amount to thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars, consisting of the following items: 
1. Civil listand miscellaneous expen- 

ses - - - - -* = 
2. Foreign intercourse - - - 


$900,000 
200,000 
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3. Grants by Congress, and other mis- 
cellaneous unforeseen demands - 
å. Military and Indian Departments, 
5. Naval Department. - - - 
.6. Annual appropriation for the pub- 
lie debt -~ - - - - 


150,000 
2,736,000 
1,014,000 


8,000,000 


$13,000,000 


Leaving a surplus of only three millions of 
dollars for defraying all the expenses for fortifi- 
cations, military stores, increase of the army and 
navy, or otherwise incident toa state of actual 
war, or of preparations for war. 

The annual appropriation on account of the 

ublic debt, amounting to eight millions, and the 
interest for the year 1809, being less than three 
millions of dollars, an authority to borrow five 
millions would only create a new debt equal to 
the principal of old debt reimbursed during that 
year,and appears sufficient to provide for any de- 
ficiency arising from extraordinary expenses which 
may be thus authorized by Congress. 

_ It thus appears, that, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral warfare of the belligerent Powers against neu- 
tral nations, and the consequent suspension of 
commerce which took place in the latter end of 
the year 1807, and notwithstanding the increased 
rate of expenditure naturally arising from that 
state of things, the ordinary revenue will have 
been sufficient to defray all the expenses of the 
years 1808 and 1809, including, for 1808, a reim- 
bursement of debt exceeding six millions of dol- 
Jars, and without making any addition to that 
debt in 1809. The measures necessary to be 
adopted, in order to make a timely provision for 
the service of the ensuing years, depend on the 
course which the United States will pursue in re- 
lation to foreign aggressions. And that being yet 
unascertained, it becomes necessary toexamine the 
several alternatives left to the choice of Congress. 

Either the navigation of the ocean will be 
abandoned by the United States, or it will be rê- 
sumed. 

The first supposition is that of a continuance of 
the embargo of the vessels of the United States, 
and admits of two alternatives: « 


1. Either a provision, generally forbidding ex- 
portations, may continue to make part of the sys- 
tem, in which case importations, whether ex- 
pressly interdicted or not, must, for want of means 
of payment, be also discontinued. 

2. Or exportations and corresponding impor- 
. tations may be permitted in foreign vessels. 

The second supposition also offers two, and 
only two alternatives. It may, indeed, be admit- 
ted, that the decrees of France can be enforced 
only in her own territories, and in those of her 
allies; that, however efficient in preventing any 
commerce between the United States and herself, 
those decrees cannot materially affect that between 
her enemies and the United States; and may, 
therefore, in that respect, be disregarded. But 
Great Britain having the means of enforcing her 
orders on the ocean, the navigation of that element 


cannot be resumed without encountering those 
orders ; and they must either be submitted to or 
resisted. There can be no middle way between the 
two courses. 

3. Either America must accept the portion of 
commerce allotted to her by the British edicts, 
and abandon all that is forbidden—and it is not 
material whether this be done by legal provisions, 
limiting the commerce of the United States to 
the permitted places—or by acquiescing in the 
capture of vessels stepping beyond the prescribed 
bounds. 

4. Or the nation must oppose force to the exe- 
cution of the orders of England; and this, how- 
ever done, and by whatever name called, will be 
war. 

Of those four alternatives, the second and third 
differ neither in principle nor in their effect on 
the revenue. As both plans consist in permitting 
partial exportations and importations, it must be 
acknowledged that, objectionable as that course 
may be in other respects, if considered merely in 
relation to the fiscal concerns of the Union, it 
will, for the moment, be attended with less diffi- 
culties than either the present system or war. 
For, however narrow the limits to which, on that 
plan, the exportations and importations of the 
United States may be reduced, yet there will still 
be some commerce, and some revenue arising 
from commerce. And, as in pursuing that hum- 
ble path, means of defence will become unneces- 
sary, as.there will be no occasion for either an 
army or a navy, it is believed that there would be 
no difficulty in reducing the public expenditures 
to arate corresponding with the fragments of im- 
post which might still be collected. If that course 
be adopted, no other provision seems necessary 
than an immediate reduction of expenses. 

“The system now in force, and war, however dis- 
similar in some respects, are both considered as 
resistance. Nor isitbelieved that their effect on na- 
tional wealth and public revenue would be materi- 
ally different. In either case, a portion, and a por- 
tion only, of the national industry and capital, 
heretofore employed in the production, transporta- 
tion, and exchange of agricultural products, or in 
the foreign carrying trade, can immediately be di- 
verted to other objects. In case of a continuance 
of the embargo and non-exportation, either a less 
quantity of commodities must be produced, ora 
portion will accumulate until the freedom of com- 
merce shall be restored. In case of war, that sur- 
plus will be exported; and although a part must 
be lost by capture, a portion of the returns will 
be received. If the embargo and suspension of 
commerce shall be continued, the revenue arising > 
from commerce will, in a short time, entirely 
disappear. In case of war, some part of that rev- 
enue will remain; but it will be absorbed by the 
increase of public expenditure. In either case, 
new resources, to an amount yet unascertained, 
must be resorted to. But the assertion that that 
amount will be nearly the same, in either of the 
two alternatives of embargo or war,.1s correct 
only on the supposition that the embargo and non- 
exportation are. after a certain time, to be super- 
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seded by war, unless foreign aggression shall cease; 

-and that rendering therefore preparations for war 
necessary, they require a rate of expenditure far 
beyond that of a peace establishment. 

If, however, the embargo and non-intercourse 
are to have equal continuance with the belligerent 
edicts, indefinite as that is; if it be determined to 
rely exclusively on that measure, and, at all events, 
not to risk a war on account of those aggressions; 
preparations for war will become useless, and the 
extraordinary expenses need not be incurred. In 
that case, the expenditure for the year 1809 ought 
not to exceed the sum of thirteen millions of dol- 
lars, which, as has been stated, is requisite for the 
‘support of the present establishment. And this 
would leave for the service of the year 1810; the 
above-mentioned surplus of three millions, and 
the proposed loan of five millions, which. together, 
would be sufficient to defray the Peace Establish- 
ment, and to pay the interest on the public debt 
during that year. Thus two years more would 
be provided for, without either increasing the pub- 
lic debt or laying any new taxes. It is certainly 
only with a view to war, either immediate or con- 
templated, that it will become necessary to resort, 
at least to any considerable extent, to extraordi- 
uary sources of supply. 

Legitimate resources can be derived only from 
loans or taxes; and the reasons which induce a be- 
lief that loans should be principally relied on in 
case of war, were stated in the annual report of 
last year. That opinion has been corroborated by 
every subsequent view which has been taken of 
the subject, as well as by the present situation of 
the country. The embargo has brought into, and 
kept in the United States, almost all the floating 
property of the nation, And whilst the depre- 
ciated value of domestic products increases the 
difficulty of raising a considerable revenue by in- 
ternal taxes, at no former time has there been so 
much specie, so much redundant unemployed 
capital, in the country. The high price of pub- 
lic stocks, and, indeed, of all species of stocks, 
the reduction of the public debt, the unimpaired 
credit of the General Government, and the large 
amount of existing bank stock in the United 
States, leave no doubt of the practicability of ob- 
taining the necessary loans on reasonable terms. 

The geographical situation of the United States, 
their history since the Revolution, and, above all, 
present events, remove every apprehension of fre- 
quent wars. It may, therefore, be confidently ex- 
pected, that a revenue derived solely from duties 
on importations, though necessarily impaired by 
war, will always be amply sufficient, during long 
intervals of peace, not only to defray current ex- 
penses, but also to reimburse the debt contracted 
during the few periods of war. 

No internal taxes, either direct or indirect, are 
therefore, contemplated, even in the case of hos- 
tilities carried on against the two great belligerent 
Powers. Exclusively of the authority which 
must, from time to time, be given to borrow the 
sums required, (always providing for the reim- 
bursement of such loans within limited periods,) 
and of a due economy in the several branches of 


=< 


expenditure, nothing more appears necessary than 
such modifications, and increase of the duties on 
importations, as are naturally suggested. by exist- 
ing circumstances. i 

1. Although importations have already con- 
siderably diminished, and may, under the system 
now in force, shortly be altogether discontinued, 
no reasonable objection is perceived against an 
increase of duties on such as may still take place. 
Had the duties been doubled on the 1st of Jan- 
uary 1808, as was then suggested, in case of war, 
the receipts into the Treasury, during that and 
the ensuing year, would have been increased nine 
or ten millions of dollars. Those articles of most 
universal consumption, on which an increase of 
duty would be inconvenient, are generally either 
free of duty or abundant. R 

It is, therefore, proposed, that not only the Med- 
iterranean duties, which will expire on the 1st 
day of January next, should be continued, but 
that all the existing duties should be doubled on 
importations, subsequent to that day. 

2, The present system of drawbacks also ap- 
pears susceptible of modifications. The propriety 
of continuing generally that prevision of the em- 
bargo laws, which allows a drawback on articles 
exported more than one year after they have been 
imported, is doubtful. A modification might 
check speculations and monopolies. The diminu- 
tion of importations has afforded sufficient profits 
on most of the articles which had been imported ; 
and a provision which would have a tendency to 
bring into market, and to lessen the price of those 
articles, would be generally beneficial. 

3. The causes which induced the adoption of 
a partial non-importation act, have ceased to exist. 
The object then in view, has merged into a far 
more important one. The-selection of interdict- 
ed articles was founded on the possibility of ob- 
taining them in other countries than England, 
and does not agree with existing circumstances, 
The act producing now no other effect than to 
increase the temptations, and to produce habits of 
smuggling, impairs and injures the revenue. A 
general non-intercourse with that country would 
supersede that partial measure, and might be ex- 
ecuted with greater facility. And, it 1s believed 
that, under every event, its repeal will be benefi- 
cial, and that a permanent increase of duties on 
articles selected with the view to those which 
may be manufactured in the United States, would 
be preferable. 

4, It is believed that the present system of ac- 
countability of the military and naval establish- 
ment, may be rendered more prompt and direct, 
and is susceptible of improvements, which, with- 
out embarrassing the publie service, will havea 
tendency more effectually to check any abuses by 
subordinate agents. Provisions to that effect are 
rendered more necessary by the probable increase 
of expense in those departments. 

All which is respectfully submitted 

ALBERT GALLATIN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, Dee. 10th, 1808. 
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SINKING FUND. 


[Communicated to the Senate, February 6, 1809.] 


Wasuineron, Feb. 4, 1809." 


The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund re- 
spectfully report to Congress as follows: 

That, the measures which have been author- 
ized by the Board, subsequent to their report of 
the 5th of February, 1808, so far as the same have 
been completed, are fully detailed in the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to this Board, 
dated the third day of the present month, and in 
the statements therein referred to, which are here- 
with transmitted, and prayed to be received as 
part of this report. 

J. MILLEDGE, Pres. Sen., pro tem. 

A. GALLATIN, Seery Treasury. 

C. A. RODNEY, Attorney General. 
Hon. Presipenrt of the Senate. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
February 3, 1809. 


The Secretary of the Treasury respectfully 
reports to the Commissioners of the Sinking 
und— 


That the balance remaining unexpended at the close 
- of the year 1806, and applicable to payments falling 
due after that year, which balance, as appears by the 
statement B, annexed to the last annual report, 
amounted to - - - - - $1,886,358 10 
Together with the disbursements made 
during the year 1807, out of the 
Treasury, on account of the principal 
and interest of the public debt, which 
disbursements, as appears by the 
statement C, annexed to the lastan- 
nual report, amounted to - - 
And with a further sum, arising from 
a profit on the remittances from 
America to Europe, purchased in 
the year 1807, which profit, as ap- 
pears by the statement D, annexed 
to the last annual report, amounted 
to - - - - - - 


6,347,465 84 


9,427 58 


And amounting, altogether, to - - $8,243,251 52 

Have been accounted for in the following manner: 

1. There was repaid into the Treasury, during the 
year 1807, on account of the principal of protested 
bills of exchange, of moneys heretofore advanced 
for the payment of interest and reimbursement of 
the funded domestic debt, and of moneys advanced 
for the purchase of stock, as appears by the state- 
ment E, annexed to the last annual 
report - - * “ - $ 

2. The sums actually applied, during 
the same year, to the payment of 
the principal and interest of the pub- 
lic debt, as ascertained by accounts . 
rendered to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, amount, as will appear by the 
statement A, viz: 

1. Paid in reimburse- 
ment of ‘the princi- 
pal ofthe debt  - $3,727,168 97 


$61,189 66 


2. Paid on account of 
the interest and 
chargesonthesame 3,634,174 80 

— 7,361,343 77 

3. The balance remaining unexpend- 

ed at the close of the year 1807, and 

applicable to payments falling due 

after that year, as ascertained by 
accounts rendered to the Treasury 

Department, amounted, as will ap- 

pear by the statement B, to - - 820,718 09 


$8,243,251 52 


That, during the year 1808, the following disburse- 
ments were made out of the Treasury, on account 
of the principal and interest of. the public debt. 
viz: 

1. On account of the reimbursement and interest of 
the domestic debt - - - - $9,405,621 29 

2. On account of the domestic un- 
funded debt - - - - - 

8. On account of the principal and in- 
terest of the foreign debt, and of the 
interest on the Louisiana stock, and 
on exchange and converted stocks, 
payable in Europe - -= > 


49 20 


924,343 11 


Amounting, altogether, as will appear 
by the annexed list of warrants C, 
to - + «= = =  +=§$10,330,013 60 


Which disbursements were made out of the following 
funds, viz: i 

1. From the balance remaining unexpended at the 
end of the year 1807, of the annual appropriation of 
eight millions of dollars for that year, which was 
paid at the Treasury, out of the proceeds of duties 
on goods, wares, and merchandise, imported, and on 
the tonnage of ships or vessels, and which balance, 
as stated in the last annual report, 
amounted to - - - - - 

2. From the funds constituting the 
annual appropriation of eight mil- 
lions of dollars, for 1808, viz: 

From the fund arising from the inter- 
est on the debt transferred to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
as per statement I $1,035,028 93 

From the funds aris- 
ing from the sale 
of public lands, be- 
ing the amount paid 
into the Treasury 
from the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1807, to 30th 
September, 1808, as 
per statement K - 

From the proceeds of 
duties on goods, 
wares, and mer- 
chandise, imported, 
and on the tonnage 
of vessels - - 

Amounting, altogeth- 
er, to - - - 

3. From the proceeds of duties on 
goods, wares, and merchandise, im- 
ported, and on the tonnage of ships 


$711,529 81 


600,508 29 


6,364,462 78 
8,000,000 00 
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2 ° 
or vessels, advanced in part, and on 


account of the annual appropriation 
for the year 1809 - - - x 
4. From repayments into the Treas- 
sury, on account of remittances pur- 
chased for providing for the foreign 
debt, and of advances made to Com- 
missioners of Loans, and agents for 
the purchase of stock, as will appear 
by the statement E, viz : 
Repayment of princi- 
pal advanced from 


1,547,301 48 


the Treasury - $68,795 11 
Damages and interest 
recovered - - 2,366 70 


71,161 81 
5, From the moneys appropriated by 


law, for paying commissions to 
agents employed:in the purchase of 
remittances, for the Dutch debt, (the 
commissions, for the purchase of re- 
mittances on account of interest on 
Louisiana stock, and on exchanged 
and converted stocks, payable in Eu- 
rope, having been paid out of the an- 
nual appropriation of eight millions 
of dollars,) being the amount paid 
at the Treasury, during the year 
1808, for that object, as will appear 


_ by the statement Cc - - 20 50 


10,330,013 60 
That the abovementioned disburse- 

ments, together with the above stated 

balance, which remained unexpend- 


ed at the close of the year 1807, of 820,718 09 


—— 


Amounting altogether, to - - - 11,150,731 69 


Will be accounted for in the next an- 
nual report, in conformity with the 
accounts which shall then have been 
rendered to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

That, in the meanwhile, the manner 
in which the said sum has been ap- 
plied is estimated as follows : 

1. The repayments into the Treasury, 
on account of principal, have, during 
the year 1808, amounted, as by the 
above mentioned statement E, to - 

2, The sums actually applied, during 
the year 1808, te the principal and 
interest of the public debt, are esti- 
mated as follows : 

1st. Paid in reimburse- 
ment of the princi- 
pal of the public 
debt - - - 

$4. Paidon account of 
interest and charges 
on the same - - 


68,795 11 


$6,986,963 40 


3,434,531 09 


As will appear by the estimate F. 

3. The balance which remained unex- 
pended at the close of the year 1808, 
and applicable to payments falling 
due after that year, is estimated, as 


per estimate G, at - - - - 660,442 09 


$11,150,731 69 


10,421,494 49 | 


That, in conformity with the proceedings and reso- 
lutions of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, of 
the 23d of March, 1807, a copy whereof, marked M, 
was annexed to the last annual report, a further sum 
of eight per cent. stock was. purchased during the year 
1808, amounting to $190,000, for $193,100 specie, as 
will appear by the statement L. 

That, in pursuance of the act of February 11, 1807, 
books were opened on the Ist day of July, 1807, 
at the several loan offices, and at the Treasury, and 
continued open until the 17th day of March, 1808, for 
the reception of subscriptions of the old six per cent., 
deferred, and three per cent. stocks, and the issue of 
new six per cent. stocks in lieu thereof, and agents 
were appointed to receive subscriptions of the same at 
London and Amsterdam, pursuant to the fourth sec- 
tion of the said act. 

That the amount of old stocks surrendered, and new 
stocks issued, in consequence of these subscriptions, is 
exhibited in the annexed statement M, by which it ap- 
pears that there were surrendered— A 
Certificates of old six per cent. stock, of the- nominal 

amount of - - - - - $7,435,767 61 
Certificates of deferred six per cent. l 

stock, of the nominal amount of - 
In lieu of which certificates of ex- 

changed stock for the unredeemed 
amount of the said certificates of old 
six per cent. and deferred stocks, 
were issued, amounting to - - 
And there were surrendered certifi- 
catesofthree per cent. stock, amount- 
ing to - - - - - - 
In lieu of which certificates of convert- 

ed stock were issued, amounting to 1,859,850 70 

And that the statement H exhibits the amount of 
stock transferred to the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, and to the Treasurer of the United States, in 
trust for said States, to the 31st of December, 1808, in- 
cluding the sum of $272 35, transferred in the year 
1808, in payment for public lands. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT GALLATIN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
[The tables are omitted.] 
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ACCOUNTABILITY IN THE NAVY DEPART- 
MENT. 


[Communicated to the Senate, February 25, 1809.] 


Mr. Gites communicated the following letter 
and statement from the Secretary of the Navy: 


February 25, 1809. 
Sir: The enclosed isa hasty sketch of the ideas 
suggested to me in reading the bill before the Sen- 
ate entitled “A bill further to amend the several 
acts for the establishment and regulation of the 
Treasury, War, and Navy Departments.” 
Respectfully, R. SMITH. 
Warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Navy 
upon the Treasurer of the United States, do, at 
this time, and for many years have, specified 
the particular appropriation or appropriations to 
which the same should be charged. This is the 
established usage of the Navy Department, and 
there are to it but a few exceptions, in cases of 
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inëvitable necessity, wherejn bills have been 
dtawn to defray contingent expenses, incurred on 
a distant station. aa 

The moneys paid by virtue of such warrants, 
are charged in the books of the Accountant of the 
Navy, in such manner and form as the Treasury 
Department have, and from to time may prescribe, 
the Accountant of the Navy. having ever consid- 
ered himself, as to the forms of keeping his ac- 
counts, altogether under the controlling superin- 
tendency of the Treasury Department. 

It is, at present, the duty of all navy agents to 
miake their requisitions upon the Navy Depart- 
ment, for moneys, agreeably to the specifications 
- of the appropriation law, and to render, monthly, 
distinct accounts of the application of all moneys, 
according to the appropriation or appropriations 
under which the same shall have been drawn. 
Papers A and B are copies of the instructions to 
the navy agents, upon this subject. 

In this, first section, I find the following pro- 
vision : “ Nor shall any credit be allowed to either 
of them, (agents,) except for expenses authorized 
by law, and for the amount appropriated for the 
same.” Under such restrictions, no agent would 
make a purchase, or indeed, incur any expense, 
without having money in hand to meet it, because 
he could not know the exact state of the appro- 
priation out of which such expense was to be 
paid; or, if he knew the unexpended balance 
of éach: appropriation, he could not know what 
dispositions. the Department might have made 
respecting such balances; he would, therefore, 
never make a purchase without having in hand 
moiey of the appropriation under which such 
purchase would fall. What would be the effect? 
` Suppose, in time of war, a public vessel should 
arrive at any port distant from the seat of Gov- 
ernment, viz: New. Orleans; should be in want 
of repairs and supplies, and should be on import- 
ant service, which requires her departure from 
such port with the least possible delay; her com- 
mander calls upon the agent for the requisite sup- 
plies, which amount to $2,000 worth of provisions 
and $3,000 of repairs: the agent has in hand, 
money enough for the repairs, but not for the pro- 
visions, he must then write to the Secretary of 
the Navy for money for the provisions, and before 
le gets an answer from the Secretary, three 
months may have expired. In this case, the ves- 
sel would be detained three months for want of 
provisions; and, if the agent should have a bal- 
ance of $5,000 in his hands, out of any other ap- 
propriation than that of provisions, it would not 
prevent the detention of the vessel: for, if he ap- 
plied any part of that $5,000 to the purchase of 
provisions, he could not be allowed credit for 


such purchase. The agent could not, in this case, į 


or in any other, negotiate a bill on the Depart- 
Ment, because he would never know the exact 
State of the appropriations. 

Would it be possible for the Secretary of the 
Navy to keep the agents precisely informed as to 
the actual balances on hand, of each and every ap- 
Propriation ; or could he convey such information 
in any useful degree? Although he might di- 


| rect, daily, returns of each and every warrant, 


upon each and évery appropriation, to be made 
to the agents, still, before such returns could reach 
them, and particularly those at a distance, the 
balances would be considerably reduced by the 
daily drafts upon them, and might, possibly, be 
exhausted. 

If it were possible to convey such information ° 
as would enable the agents to ascertain the exact 
balances on any day of the year; this would not 
remove the objection stated. Noagent could tell, 
without previous instructions from the Secretary 
of the Navy, how far he could safely draw upon 
such balances, as he could not possibly know 
what other agents might have drawn for. Sup- 
pose a balance of $40,000, on account of repairs, 
and that the agents at New York, Norfolk, 
Charleston, and New Orleans, know of this bal- 
ance; that, at each of these places, there are one 
or more vessels requiring repairs; how can each 
agent know what the others may want? Noone 
of them can judge; they will, therefore, all write 
for instructions to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
wait to receive them before they commence the 
requisite repairs. Under the provisions of this 
section, it would be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Navy to instruet the agents to this effect. 

Such instructions; as to public vessels on for- 
eign stations, would, in a still greater degree, im- 
pede the publie service. Such a vessel might be 
detained in port six months, at an expense of $50,- 
000, for want of: $6,000, for provisions and repairs, 
as the agent would not undertake to make an ad- 
i vance for the Government to such an amount; 
because, if he did, and should happen to exceed 
the appropriation, he would not have credit for 
the same. 

The provision in the latter part of this section, 
which authorizes the President, “during the re- 
cess of Congress,” on the application of the Sec- 
| retary, and not otherwise, to direct “a portion of 
| the moneys appropriated for a particular branch 

of expenditure, to be applied to another branch of 
expenditure, in the same department” would not 
remove these difficulties. ‘This provision would 
be found a deception, in practice; it would not 
enable an agent to make such application of 
moneys, without a previous special instruction 
‘from the Secretary of the Navy. Hence, “the 
public service would be nearly as much impeded” 
with, as without this provision. The agents 
would not presume upon the sanction of the Presi- 
dent, and draw on the Department; that would 
be applying the money before the President is con- 
sulted; whereas, the President can only sanction 
such application before it is made. He has not 
| power to doit afterwards. But, if this objection 
could be removed, it might happen that the bill 
would arrive at the seat of Government, not “in 
the recess,” but during the session of Congress; 
in such case, the President would have no right 
| to give his sanction. What, then, would be 
the consequence? The bill is drawn payable at 
sight; the appropriation on which it is drawn is 
insufficient to pay it; it cannot, therefore, be paid ;. 
the holder protests the bill, and resorts to the 
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drawer for payment of principal, interest, costs, 
and damages. ; 

The provisions of the second section may be 
useful. It may be proper, however, for me to ob- 
serve, that I “know of no “injurious delays,” on 
the part of the Accountant of the Navy, in the 
settlement of accounts. 

Asto the provisions of the third section, not 
knowing how many agents the War Department 
will require, I can form no opinion as to the num- 
ber that may remain to the Navy Department. 
I would only respectfully submit to the considera- 
tion of Congress, whether the number of essen- 
tial agents of one Department should, at all, be 
affected by the number that may be deemed ne- 
cessary to a distant Department of the Govern- 
ment. Under the limitations contemplated, se- 
rious injuries to the public service migat, and 
probably would happen. A public vessel might, 
by stress of weather, or any other cause, be com- 
pelled to put into a port where there is no agent. 
The commanding officer, in such case, would not 
undertake to purchase supplies himself; he knows 
nothing about the state of the appropriations, and 
would not choose to put to hazard all his pay, 
probably all his fortune. He must write to the 
Secretary of the Navy for instructions; and hence 
would result injuries, necessarily produced by 


such unavoidable delays, and by the appointment | 
| prevent system, if the several Departments of the 
G 


of some temporary agent, who would, probably, 
be ignorant of his ‘duties. 
The Navy Department has, hitherto, distrib- 


be partially done; in most cases it would occa- 
sion great losses and delays. . In cases of pur- 
chases at the seat of Government, it might be 
partially done; but, in purchases required at dis- 
tant ports, it would, obviously, produce great 
delays. Suppose a public vessel is at Gibraltar, 
and requires supplies ; not a single purchase could 
be made. without the previous approbation of the 
President; and, indeed, under the provisions of 
this section, not a man could be entered, to supply 
the place of one that might have deserted, or 
died, or have been killed in action. 

The President, it is provided, may approve, 
either before or after the purchase, &c. This 
subsequent approbation of the President, to pur- 
chases, &c., will not be considered as a matter of 
course; he will exercise his judgment, and ap- 
prove or reject, as it shall dictate. Who, then, 
would make a purchase, at the hazard, 1st, of 
losing the whole amount, because there might 
not be funds; 2d, of having his purchases disap- 
proved by the President? No agent could, ès- 
pecially at a distance, make a condition with the 
vender, that, if the President did not approve the 
purchase, the articles should be returned to him 
without any compensation; because no person 
would sell under such circumstances. 

I take this occasion to suggest for consideration, 
whether it would not be an improvement of the 


overnment were, by law, required to make to 
Congress annual reports of the expenditures of 


uted the advantages of public expenditures, so | the respective Departments, so that Congress 


that every part of the Union has participated. 
Under the provisions of this section, those ad- 
vantages would he monopolized by the towns in 
which the Department would have agents.: In 
these towns all purchases would be made, — 

With respect to the provisions of the fourth 
section, it is proper, and it is at present prescribed 
by law, that the Comptroller of the Treasury 
shall give instructions to the Accountant of the 
Navy, as to the forms of rendering accounts, and 
as to his giving such forms to the navy officers 
and agents ; and this, I presume, is the intention 
of this section. -Itis not, I trust, intended, that 
such forms shall be sent directly from the Treas- 
ury Department to agents of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The fifth section provides, that “no purchase 
or contract for supplies or services, shall be made 
without the President’s approbation,” &c. 

-Isa piece of kentlege to be purchased, the Presi- 
dent must previously approve the purchase ; is a 
laborer or a seaman to be hired, the President 
must previously approve the hiring. What does 
the duty of approving or disapproving a purchase 
imply? It implies a knowledge of the quality, 
value, use, and quantity required, of each and 
every article, the purchase of which is to be ap- 
proved or disapproved. If such knowledge is not 
possessed, the duty cannot be properly performed. 

But, independently of the impropriety—the un- 
fitness of imposing such duties upon the First 
Magistrate of the nation—what would be the 
effect in practice? In some few cases, it might 


might see, whether, in any case, they varied in 
object, or transcended in amouat, the estimates 
upon which the appropriations are founded ; and, 
if. they did, that a satisfactory explanation might 


be therefor made. 


A.—Cireular to the Navy Agents. 


- Navy Department, March 9, 1803. ° 
The appropriation law of the present year, 
changing the classifications made by the law of 
the last year, renders it necessary that you should 
receive additional instructions, as to your future 
conduct, in making requisitions, and in the man- 
ner of expending them. 
The law of ‘the present year appropriates— 
For the pay and subsistence of the officers and 
pay of the seamen - - - $283,993 00 
For provisions - =- -` =- 157,360 20 
For medicines, instruments and hos- 
pital stores, and all expenses on 
account of the sick - - - 
For the purchase of ordnance and 
other military stores ~ - - 
For repairs of vessels, store rent, and 
other contingent expenses - 
For timber, ordnance, and other 
materials for 74 gun ships, and 
transportation ~ - - - 
For the erection of sheds and navy 
` yards, including docks and other 
improvements, the pay of superin- 
tendents, storekeepers, clerks, and 
laborers - - -~ - - 


7,700 00 
15,000 00 
182,000 00 


114,425 00 


48,741 87 
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There are other appropriations, which, how- 
ever, either relate to the Marine Corps, or are for 
‘deficiencies in the appropriations fer 1802, for ob- 
jects which are comprehended under the above 
heads. a 

I have commenced, and shall progress, in the 
expenditures, under the determination not to ex- 
ceed either of the particular sums appropriated. 
J cannot, therefore, lay my injunctions on you in 
terms too forcible, to be extremely particular in de- 
‘signating, in your requisition, the objects upon 
which the expenditures are to be made, that we 
may, at all times, be able to ascertain under what 
heads of appropriation to make remittances. It 
will also be expected, that you will always give 
a prospective detail of the expenditures as they 
are contemplated; that we may make remittan- 
ces with a full understanding of the objects for 
which they are made, and thus be enabled to avail 
ourselves, if necessary, of the whole sums appro- 
priated, without exceeding either in the expendi- 
tures. 

In your letters of requisition, you will be plea- 
sed to exclude all matter irrelative to the requi- 
sition. Sould it be necessary to write to the De- 
partment on other points at the same time that 
you write fora remittance, be pleased to com- 
municate them in a separate letter. 

We shall pdy no money upon your requisitions 
unless made.in conformity to the preceding ar- 
rangements, and I confidently rely upon your ex- 
ertions to enable me to carry these arrangements 
into complete effect. 

The Accountant of the Navy will give you in- 
structions as to expenditures. 

I am, respectfully, sir, R. SMITH. 


B. 


Navy Department, Accountant’s Office. 


Sir: the system adopted at this office for ar- 
ranging the expenditures of the Department, re- 
quires that the several objects and expenditures 
should be kept separate and distinct, as they fail 
under the following heads, viz: 

Pay of the Navy, &c. 

Provisions. 

Hospital. 

Contingent. 

Ordnance. 

Navy yards and docks. 

Pay of superintendents, storekeepers, &c. 
Gunboats. 

The first of these heads will embrace all pay- 
ments made on account of the pay or subsistence 
of officers, or the pay of seamen. 

The second will include all payments for, or 
on account of, provisions. 

The third, all medicines, instruments, and hos- 

pital stores. 
' The fourth, all expenditures, of whatever na- 
ture, on account of repairs to vessels, and, indeed, 
all other expenses not falling under any of the 
other specific heads. 

The fifth, all ordnance or military stores pur- 
chased for, or on account of the Navy. 


The sixth, all expenses, of whatever nature, in- 
curred in the improvement of the navy yards, 
docks, and wharves. 

The seventh, the salaries and wages of super- 
intendents, storekeepers, &c. 

The eighth, all expenses, of whatever nature, 
incurred in building and equipping gunboats. 

The form herewith transmitted, is framed on 
the principles of this system, agreeably to which, 
you will render your accounts to this office, 
monthly. It may also be necessary to observe, 
that it will be proper to accompany your sum- 
mary statement by abstracts for expenditures on 
account of each vessel, or other specific object, 
extending in your summary, in one line, the ag- 
gregate amount expended on the particular object. 
And further, that, as the commanding officers are 
held responsible for regulating all expenses on ac- 
count of the vessel under their immediate com- 
mand, no supplies can be furnished but by the 
direction, or with the concurrence in writing of 
the officer commanding; and, in all cases where 
articles are delivered, or services of any kind 
rendered toa vessel, it will be the duty of the 
commanding officer to receipt for the articles, and 
to certify that the services were rendered; and 
this evidence, in addition to bills with receipts, 
stating the amount paid for all expenditures what- 
ever on account of the vessel, will be necessary, 
to entitle you to credit at this office. And for all 
expenditures, of whatever nature, bills and re- 
ceipts will be required. It, also, may not be un- 
necessary to observe, that all receipts must be 
signed by the person entitled to receive, and that 
the receipt of one person for another will not be 
admitted, unless accompanied by an order in 
writing. 

No payments or advances are to be made to 
any officer of the Navy, on account of pay, &c., 
unless particularly instructed from this Depart- 
ment. 

Herewith, you will also receive a form for the 
return of public stores. The object of this return 
is, to exhibit a clear and distinct view of the 
number, quality, and value of the articles pur- 
chased, and not immediately expended or deliv- 
ered; and, also, those received from agents, or 
vessels of war, arranged in appropriate columns. 
Quarterly returns of these accounts will be made 
to this office, exhibiting the number, quantity, 
and value of the several articles on hand at the 
beginning of the quarter, the articles purchased 
within the quarter, and, also, those received from 
other navy agents or vessels of war, as well, also, 
those that may be delivered within the quarter, 
thereby showing the balance of articles remain- 
ing on hand at the end of the quarter. Vouchers 
for all deliveries must also accorapany the return. 

Respectfully, I am, &c. 


Navy Department, Accountant's Office, 
February 24, 1809. 
The foregoing is a copy of instructions that 
issue from this office to the navy agents, in rela- 
tion to the manner of keeping and exhibiting 
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their accounts, varying the heads of expenditure 
from time to time, as it may be necessary, to cor- 


respond with the specific appropriations. 


This system it was thought advisable, by this 
Department, to adopt, in the year, 1803, and it 
\ Antecedent to that 
time, the accounts were kept under heads of 
expenditure, according to instructions from the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, without regarding 


has been pursued ever since. 


the specific heads of appropriation. 
THOMAS TURNER, Accountant. 


THE EMBARGO. 


[Communicated to the House, Feb. 6, 1809.] 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled, 


the memorial and remonstrance of a meeting of citi- 
zens of the third ward of the city of New York, as- 


sembled in pursuance of public notice, respectfully 
showeth: 


That, in the exercise of the undoubted right of 


freemen, your memorialists approach the Legis- 
lature of the Union, to remonstrate against cer- 
tain provisions of the late act for enforcing the 
embargo. At the same time, your memorialists 
offer to Congress a solemn assurance of their 
readiness to defend the rights of their country, 
not only against subjugation from abroad, but 
against usurpation and despotism athome. They 
are firmly attached to the Constitution and Union 
of these United States; and whenever no other 
alternative shall remain, they will be ready to 
vindicate, in arms, the cause of their country and 
of its liberties. | 

Until now, it has been the boast of those who 
love this country and its political institutions, 
that we have a Government of laws, not of men; 
that our citizens are liable to punishment only 
upon judicial conviction of offences, not on sus- 
picion; that no person can be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law ; 
that the right of being secure against unreasona- 
ble searches, cannot be violated; that warrants 
cannot issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation; and as the great bulwark 
of defence for all these rights, that the trial by 
jury shall be preserved. If principles, in- their 
nature so original, and so necessarily interwoven 
with the fabric of every free Government, can 
need a formal sanction, it will be found in the 
letter of the fourth, fifth, and seventh amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and in the spirit of 
every part. of that instrument. 

In the act against which your memorialists 
remonstrate, they see direct and palpable viola- 
tions of these principles, in the following, among 
other particulars: 

That, by this act, a citizen may be deprived of 
his property without process of law: 

That, by this act, a citizen may be deprived of 
his property at the caprice of individuals, not 
only when innocent of any offence, but of the in- 
tent to commit any: 


That, by this act, a citizen may be deprived of 
his property without an offence committed, with- 
out proof, without trial, without judgment, with- 
out the benefit of a legal appeal against the in- 
justice, and without remedy: 

That, by this act, our property is subjected to 
instructions from the President, which maybe 
kept secret; which may be different for different 
classes of men; which may proceed from misin- 
formation, or worse causes; and which may.be 
partial, arbitrary, and oppressive: Be ee 

That, by this act, our property is placed under 
the discretion of officers of the revenue, with 
more than judicial powers, who, yet, are not 
sworn as judges, nor liable to impeachment as 
such; nor independent in office, nor presumed to 
be learned in the laws, nor bound to examine 
facts, or hear the accused: 

That, by this act, our property is subjected to 
seizures, which may proceed, not only from mis- 
take or false information, but from private malice, 
party animosity, or other corrupt motives: 

That, by this act, the military power is intro- 
duced into the execution of municipal law before 
any resistance made, and when there is neither - 
rebellion, war, nor danger of invasion: 

That, by this act, we are subjected to vexatious 
searches and intrusions, without probable cause 
supported by oath or affirmation: 

That, by this act, belief of guilt is taken for 
guilt itself, and, without the forms of law, is pun- 
ished accordingly : 

That, by this act, we are subjected to secret 
and odious inquisitions, inasmuch as, when in- 
formed against, we have no means of knowing 
the accusation, or of being confronted with the 
witnesses, or of having a public trial: 

That, by this'aet, new conditions are annexed 
td bonds already given, and some of these condi- 
tions impossible to be performed : 

That this act appears intended to bar the legal 
remedies for seizures, and other wrongs which 
may be most oppressive ; and, instead of the law 
of the land, our undoubted and hitherto undispu- 
ted birthright, it refers us, for redress, to a peti- 
tion, a summary hearing, and the final diseretion 
of a district judge: 

That, by this act, the Legislative, Judicial, and 
Executive powers, are vested in one man; which 
is despotism. 

The intention of your memorialists has been to 
confine themselves, in this remonstrance, chiefly 
to the objections of unconstitutionality ; but they 
presume to notice some of the other particulars 
in which they conceive the act to be oppressive 
to the citizens, and dangerous to public liberty. 

The excessive security required for vessels and 
cargoes, (being six times their value,) is produc- 
tive of various vexations and oppressions upon 
almost every class of the community. Upon the 
small trader and boatman, when unable to find 
security, the act operates as a total prohibition of 
the use of his property. It increases the expenses 
and risks of those engaged in transportation; it 
thus diminishes competition and supplies; and, 
without benefitting the farmer, enhances the 
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prices of fuel and provisions in the cities, at a 
time, in other respects, sufficiently calamitous. 


The great number and amount of bonds will f 


also involve almost the whole mercantile com- 
munity in responsibilities to Government, to an 
amount equal to that of their property, and per- 
haps superior. In case of suits, therefore, it may 


be impossible for them to procure competent bail; | 


and thus the liberty of a great portion of the citi- 
zens may be held at the mercy of the prosecuting 
officers of: Government. 

Another effect, not less to be deplored, is, that 
this act, like all arbitrary powers, is calculated to 
infest society with spies and informers. It will 
multiply fees, and the exactions of office, encour- 
age prosecutions, and enrich a host, not only of 
spies and informers, but of collectors, surveyors, 


tide-waiters, and other custom house officers, dis- | 
trict attorneys, marshals, clerks, and their subor- ! 


dinate agents, who will fatten upon the public 
distress. 

If another case was wanting to show the possi- 
ble oppressions and despotic tendencies of the act, 
we might notice its application to our own city. 

The city of New York receives its supplies of 


provisions and necessaries by boats and water | 


craft. By this act, those vessels must have a 
general or special permission, which the collec- 
tors may refuse, for certain reasons, and the Presi- 
dent may direct them to refuse without any rea- 
son whatever. We presume New York is the 
only city on earth, where, according to a public 
and formal law, the people may be starved at the 
mere will of a single individual. 

Such an act is not more a violation of the ex- 
press words, and whole scope of our written Con- 
stitution, than it isan attack upon those funda- 
mental principles of civil liberty, which, anterior 
to all charters of rights and powers, form the 
basis of every social compact. 

But the alarm which these provisions are cal- 
culated to inspire, is, if possible, increased, when 
we find the act defended on the recent precedent 
exhibited at New Orleans. 
shall as soon be made the precedent for another 
similar step, there may be scarcely time for the 
people to awaken, before the name of American 
liberty will be remembered only as a dream. 

The occasion does not require your memorial- 


If, indeed, this act į 


| They can never submit to military govern- 


ment: 

They can never surrender the trial by jury: 

They can never consent to hold their property 
subject to the arbitrary control of any man. 

They can never surrender those other essential 
rights of freemen which are guarantied by the 
State and General Constitutions, which their 
fathers fought to maintain, and which, when the 
occasion calls for it, they will also know how to 
defend. 
| Remote as we are from the seat of the General 

Government, we well know that Congress and 

‘the Executive have been assailed and deceived by 
interested individuals and intriguers for office. 
Such persons are seeking a momentary profit in 
measures which may ruin their country. Nor 
can the suggestion, that these are the opinions of 
a factious few, or of party animosity, be other- 
wise than injurious. It cannot long be concealed, 
that, in this and the neighboring States, the act 
has excited a spirit which is rapidly uniting all 
real friends of the country in a common sentiment 
of disapprobation. We deplore the fact, that 
Congress should remain ignorant of the strength 
of this sentiment, or be regardless of its expressions. 
We solemnly forewarn our Government of the 
dangers which may ensue from an attempt to 
array its powers against the rights of the citizens, 
or to enforce an act which can never be executed 
against the will of a free people. 7 

And we respectfully pray Congress that the 
act aforesaid may be immediately repealed. 

Signed, on behalf. of themselves, and of the 
citizens assembled, by 

J. LITTLE, Chairman, 
E. DUNSCOMB, Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


CLAIM OF THOMAS PAINE. 


[Communicated to the House, February 1, 1809.]} 


, Mr. Homes, from the Committee of Claims, to 
whom was referred the memorial of Thomas 
Paine, made the following report: 

The memorialist states, that, in the beginning 
of February, 1781, he sailed from Boston in the 
frigate Alliance, with Colonel Laurens, who was 
| appointed by Congress to negotiate a loan with 


| 
| 


ists to discuss the delicate question, how far, in ithe French Government, for the benefit of the 
all cases, the application and effect of laws may | United States; that he aided in effecting the im- 
be Constitutionally subjected to the instructions portant object of this mission, and thus volun- 
of Executive officers; but we can readily discern iarily rendered an essential service to the country, 
an extreme case when this cannot be done. No | for which he has received no compensation. This 
law could give the President power to issue in- | memorial was presented to Congress at their last 
structions for taking our lives by military execu- | session, unaccompanied with any evidence in sup- 
tion, without offence, accusation, proof, trial, or port of the statement of facts. The Committee 
senience, upon the collector’s mere belief of our | of Claims, to whom it was then referred, endeav- 
intention to violate the embargo. Yet liberty | ored to procure, from proper sources, such inform- 
and property are guarded by sanctions as strong | ation as would guide them in making an equita- 
as life, and the violation of one is no more a / ble decision upon the case. The Journals of 
wound to the Constitution than of the other. | Congress, under the former Confederation, were 

To hardships, deprivations, and oppressions, | diligently examined, but nothing was therein 
such as this act may Impose, it scarcely can be ex- | found tending to show that Mr. Paine was in any 
pected that the freemen of this country will | manner connected with the mission of Colonel 
submit, Laurens. It appears that, dn the 18th day of Oc- 
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tober, 1783, two resolutions were adopted in favor 
of Major Jackson: one for defraying certain ex- 
penses incident to the mission, the other allowing 
him $1,450 as a full compensation for his services, 
while acting as secretary to Colonel Laurens. A 
letter from the Vice President, in answer to one 
addressed to him by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Claims, is herewith presented. It will 
be observed, that the statement of this gentleman 
is from information, and not from his own know- 
ledge. That Mr. Paine embarked with Colonel 
Laurens from the United States for France may 
be admitted; but it does not appear that he was 
employed by the Government, or even solicited by 
any officer thereof to aid in the accomplishment 
of the object of the mission with which Colonel 
Laurens was intrusted, or that he took any part 
whatever, after his arrival in France, in forward- 
ing the negotiation; your Committee are, there- 
fore, of opinion that the memorialist has not 
established the fact of his having rendered the 
service for which he asks to be compensated. 

On the 26th of August, 1785, Congress, by a 
resolution, declared that Thomas Paine-was en- 

` titled to a liberal gratification from the United 

States for his unsolicited and continued labors in 
explaining and enforcing the principles of the late 
Revolution; and, on the 3d of October following, 
the Board of Treasury were directed to take order 
for paying Mr. Paine three thousand dollars, for 
the considerations mentioned in the above resolu- 
tion. This sum, it appears, Mr. Paine received 
on the 11th October, 1785. That Mr. Paine ren- 
dered great and eminent services to the United 
States, during their struggle for liberty and inde- 
pendence, cannot be doubted by any person ac- 
quainted with his labors in the cause, and attached 
to the principles of the contest. Whether he has 
been generously requited by his country for his 
meritorious exertions, is a question not submitted 
to your Committee, or within their province to 
decide. 

The following resolution is offered tothe House: 

Resolved, That Thomas Paine have leave to 
withdraw his memorial, and the papers accom- 
panying the same.” 


New Yors, February, 14, 1808. 

Citizen Representatives: In my memorial to 
Congress of the 21st of January, I spoke of a re- 
solve of the old Congress of three thousand dol- 
lars to me, and said that the resolve had relation 
toa matter it did not express; that Elbridge Ger- 
ry was chairman of the committee that brought 
in that resolve; and that if Congress referred the 
memorial to a committee, I would write to that 
committee, and inform them of the particulars of 
it. It has relation to my conduct in the affair of 
Silas Dean and Beaumarchais. The case is as 
follows: 

When I was appointed secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, all the papers of the 
secret committee, none of which had been seen 
by Congress, came into my hands. Isaw, by the 
correspondence of that committee with persons 


in Europe, particularly with Arthur Lee, that the 
stores which Silas Dean and Beaumarchais pre- 
tended they had purchased were a present from 
the Court of France, and came out of the King’s 
arsenals. But, as this was prior to the alliance, 
and while the English ambassador (Stormont) 
was at Paris, the Court of France wished it not 
to be known, and therefore proposed that “a small 
quantity of tobacco, or some other produce, should 
be sent to the Cape (Cape François) to give it 
the air of a mercantile transaction, repeating over 
and over again that it was for a cover only, and 
not for payment, as the whole remittance was 
gratuitous.” (See Arthur Lee’s letters to the se- 
cret committee; see also Benjamin Franklin’s.) 

Knowing these things, and seeing that the pub- 
lic were deceived and imposed upon by the pre- 
tensions of Dean, I took the subject up, and pub- 
lished three pieces in Dunlap’s Philadelphia paper, 
headed with the title of “Common Sense to the 
Public on Mr. Dean’s affairs.” John Jay was 
then President of Congress, Mr. Laurens having 
resigned in disgust. 

After the third piece appeared, I received an 
order, dated Congress, and signed Jobn Jay, that 
“Thomas Paine do attend at the bar of this House 
immediately ;” which I did. 

Mr. Jay took up a newspaper, and said, “ Here 
is Mr. Dunlap’s paper of December 29. In it is 
a piece entitled ‘Common Sense to the Public on 
Mr. Dean’s affairs? I am directed by Congress to 
ask you if you are the author.” “Yes, sir, lam 
the author of that piece.” Mr. Jay put the same 
question on the other two pieces, and received the 
same answer. He then said, you may withdraw. 

As soon as I was gone, John Penn, of North 
Carolina, moved that “Thomas Paine be dis- 
charged from the office of secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs,’ and prating Gouv- 
erneur Morris seconded the motion; but it was 
lost when put to the vote, the States being equally 
divided. I then wrote to Congress, requesting a 
hearing, and Mr. Laurens made a motion for that 
purpose, which was negatived. The next day I 
sent in my resignation, saying, that “as I cannot, 
consistently with my character as a freeman, sub- 
mit to be censured unheard, therefore, to preserve 
that character and maintain that right, I think it 
my duty to resign the office of secretary to the 
Committee for Foreign Affairs, and I do hereby 
resign the same.” 

After this I lived as wellasI could, hiring my- 
self as a clerk to Owen Biddle, of Philadelphia, 
till the Legislature of Pennsylvania appointed 
me clerk of the General Assembly. But I still 
went on with my publications on Dean’s affairs, 
till the fraud became so obvious, that Congress 
were ashamed of supporting him, and he abscond- 
ed. He went from Philadelphia to Virginia, and 
took shipping for France, and got over to Eng- 
land, where he died. Doctor Cutting told me 
he took poison. Gouverneur Morris, by way 
of making apology for his conduct in that affair, 
said to me, after my return from France with 
Colonel Laurens, “Well! we were all duped, 
and I among the rest.” 
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As the salary I had as secretary to the Com-| gress, but I have not yet seen an account of any 
mittee of Foreign Affairs was but small, being | proceedings upon it. 
only $800 a year, and as that had been fretted|/ I know not who the Committee of Claims are, 
down by the depreciation to less than a fifth of | but if they are men of younger standing than 
its nominal value, I wrote to Congress, then sit- | “the times that tried men’s souls,” and, conse- 
ting at New York, (it was after the war,) to make | quently, too young to know what the condition 
up the depreciation of my salary, and also for| of the country was at the time I published Com- 
some incidental expenses I had been at. This} mon Sense, (for I do not believe independence 
letter was referred to a committee, of which El- | would have been declared had it not been for the 
bridge Gerry was chairman. effect of that work.) they are not capable of judg- 

Mr. Gerry then came to me, and said that the | ing of the whole of the services of Thomas Paine. 
committee had consulted on the subject, and they | The President and Vice President can give you 
intended to bring in a handsome report, but that | information on those subjects, so also can Mr. 
they thought it best not to take any notice of | Smilie, who was a member of the Pennsylva- 
your letter or make any reference to Dean’s af- | nia Legislature at the times I am speaking of. 
fair or your salary. They will indemnify you, | He knows the inconveniences I was often put to, 
said he, without it. The case is, there are some | for the old Congress treated me with ingratitude, 
motions on the Journal of Congress, for censur- | they seemed to be disgusted at my popularity, and 
ing you with respect to Dean’s affair, which can- | acted towards me as a rival instead of a friend. 
not now be recalled, because they have been| The explanation I sent to the committee re- 
printed. Therefore, we will bring in a report | specting a resolve of the old Congress while they 
that will supersede them, without mentioning the Í sat at New York should be known to Congress, 
purport of your letter. : but it seems to me that the committee keep ev- 

This, citizen representatives, is an explanation | erything to themselves, and do nothing. If my 
of the resolve of the old Congress. It was an| memorial was referred to the Committee of ° 
indemnity to me for some injustice done me, for | Claims, for the purpose of losing it, it is unmanly 
Congress had acted honori to me. How- | policy. After so many years of service my heart 
ever, I prevented Dean’s fraudulent demand be- | grows cold towards America. 
ing paid, and so far the country is obliged tome;| Yours, in friendship, 
but Í became the victim of my integrity. THOMAS PAINE. 

I preferred stating this explanation to the com- Hon. Sreaxer of the House of Reps. 


mittee rather than to make it public in my me-| pg Ire ` 
> . 5. peat my request, that you would call 
morial to Congress. THOMAS PAINE. | oy the Committee of Claims to bring in their re- 


port, and that Congress would decide upon it. 


New York, Partition sT., No. 63, 


February 28, 1808. Senate Cuampsr, March 23, 1808. 

Sm: Laddresseda memorial to Congress dated) Sır: From the information I received at the 
January 21, which was presented by George Clin- | time, I have reason to believe that Mr. Paine ac- 
ton, junior, and referred to the Committee of} companied Colonel Laurens on his mission to 
Claims. As soon asI knew to what committee | France, in the course of our Revolutionary war, 
it was referred, I wrote to that committee, and | for the purpose of negotiating a loan, and that he 
informed them of the particulars respecting a acted as his secretary on that occasion; but al- 
vote of the old Congress of $3,000 to me, as L| though I have no doubt of the truth of this fact, 
mentioned I would do in my memorial; since | | cannot assert it from my own actual knowledge. 
which I have heard nothing of the memorial or | I am, with great respect, your most obedient 
of any proceedings upon it. servant, GEORGE CLINTON. 

It willbe convenient to me to know whatCon-| Davin Houmas, Esquire. 
gress will decide on, because, it will determine me = 
whether, after so many years of generous services, 
and that in the most perilous times, and after 
seventy years of age, I shall continue in this 
country, or offer my services to some other coun- . 
try. It will not be to England, unless there [Communicated to Congress, February 17, 1808.} 
should be a revolution. ` : To the Senate and House of 

My request to you is, that you will call on the Representatives of the United States : 
Committee of Claims to bring in their report,and| 7 now transmit to both Houses of Congress a 
that Congress would decide upon it. I shall then report of the Commissioners appointed under the 
know what todo. act of March 29, 1806, concerning a road from 

Yours, in friendship, Cumberland to Ohio, being a statement of the 
proceedings under the said act, since their last 
report communicated to Congress, in order that 
Congress may be enabled to adopt such further 
measures as may be proper under existing cir- 
cumstances. TH. JEFFERSON. 

DECEMBER 13, 1808. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


THOMAS PAINE. 
The Hon. Speaxer House of Reps. 


New Yorx, March 7, 1808. 


Sir: I wrote you a week ago, prior to the date 
of this letter, respecting my memorial to Con- 
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Aveovsr 30, 1808. 

The undersigned, two of the Commissioners 
under the law to regulate the laying out and 
making a road from Cumberland, in the State of 
Maryland, to the State of Ohio, report to the 
President of the United States, that, having in 
May last resumed the duties assigned them, they 
have extended the location of the route to the 
Ohio river, which, with the other parts hereto- 
fore reported, completes the location, gradiog, 
and marking the whole route from Cumberland 
to the river Ohio, agreeably to the plat, course, 
and distances thereof, which accompany this 
report. 

The first report of the Commissioners on this 
subject states the reasons and necessity for adopt- 
ing, asa crossing place on the Ohio river, a point 
opposite the lower end of Wheelen island. On 
approaching the Ohio with the location, it was 
found that this point could be reached on a route 
somewhat shorter than by passing through the 
town of Wheelen. It was, however, also ascer- 
tained that the portage between the Mononga- 
hela and the Ohio rivers would not be length- 
ened by passing through the town which lies on 
the east bank of the Ohio, and affords as eligible 
a port for embarkation as the lower point. In 
consideration whereof, and that many important 
advantages would be presented to emigrants, tra- 
ders, and others, in a choice of supplies of boats, 
stores, and other accommodations along the shore 
through the town a mile in length, which could 
not be otherwise as conveniently obtained, and 
that as the grounds on the town route, being level 
nearly the whole way, held a decided preference, 
the Commissioners were of opinion that the 
town route was entitled toa preference, inasmuch 
as it was best calculated to secure public benefit, 
and guard against private injuries. 

In reporting the parts which require the most 
immediate amelioration, the Commissioners have 
to state that the part from Brownsville to the 
Ohio, like the other part of the route reported, 
occupies but little of the old road; that it passes 
through a country formed wholly of hills and 
hollows, more irregular in their bearings, and, 
consequently, rendering the location more diffi- 
cult and tedious than that heretofore reported, 
and confining. the route, in many places, to the 
sides of hills which, from necessity, were crossed 
obliquely. 

From these- circumstances, and that of the 
rough, stony state of the more level parts in the 
mountains, it is not supposed that the balance of 
the funds appropriated will be adequate to the 
expense of rendering the whole way barely pass- 
able, and much less to make it conveniently so; 
neither is it believed that a road on these sideling 
grounds, barely of sufficient width to pass a 
wagon, would remain passable half a year with- 
out the precaution of well-secured conduits, which 
an uncovered road of common width will not 
admit. If this opinion should lead to a question, 
how the present roads through that country are 
kept in passable order, the fact of their direction 
being principally adapted to the crossing of the 


hills nearly at right angles, or along their tops 
over the centre of all the Knobs, to save the ne- 
eessity of digging, will furnish the answer ; while, 
at the same time, it accounts for the steepness of 
the hills on these roads, and the great difficulty 
and sufferings experienced in passing them. Un- 
der all the existing circumstances relative to the 
application of the remaining funds, the Commis- 
sioners are impressed with a belief that, instead 
of using the money towards making the whole 
way merely passable, the improvement of a few 
difficult places, which, in that way, may be ren- 
dered useful to the intercourse on the roads now 
in use, would be much more advisable, as much 
more benefit would result from it. 

Among those places which, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, have the highest claim to 
immediate attention, are the crossing of the 
mouth of Dunlap’s creek, between Brownsville 
and Bridgeport, and the crossing of Wheelen 
creek, between the town and the lower point of 
the island. At both these creeks bridges are 
much wanted. The next object is what is called 
the Dug hill, near the town of Wheelen, where 
considerable difficulty and hazard is encountered 
for want of a safe pass across that hill. 

As bridges built with wood, when supported 
by stone pillars and. abutments, and judiciously 
constructed and secured from the weather, may 
answer every purpose for many years, it is con- 
ceived that the combination of economy and use- 
fulness in this sort of bridge will recommend 
their adoption for the present. 

From a rough estimate of the probable expense 
of these ameliorations, it is supposed that for a 
bridge over: Dunlap’s creek, $2,500, and over 
Wheelen creek, $4,000 may suffice, with the vol- 
untary aid which will be afforded by the inhabi- 
tants of the respective places; and that $1,500 
may be usefully and effectually applied in cut- 
ting and forming a secure and easy pass over 
Wheelen hill. Itis suggested for consideration, 
whether the most eligible application of any sur- 
plus fund would be in making and perfecting as 
much road, by way of sample, as it is competent 
to, near Cumberland, or where the Virginia line 
intersects the western route at Gwynn’s tavern. 

It is found that, from Cumberland to Browns- 
ville, there is an abundance of stone, in conveni- 
ent situations, for the purposes of bridges and 
covering the road. The grounds from Browns- 
ville to Wheelen are not so conveniently stored, 
but afford very ample supplies. 

The object of this establishment being to afford 
safety and facility in the intercourse upon it, the 
Commissioners trust it will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in them to suggest their ideas of the 
mode of making the road best calculated to ac- 
complish this important object, and which the 
peculiarity of the grounds seem to require. 

The law directs the whole width of the road 
to be sixty-six feet. Although it is essential to a 
great highway to have sufficient space for the 
admission of sun and air, it is not supposed to be 
intended that the whole breadth should be re- 
duced to a form passable with wagons or other 
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carriages, or even single horse, Itis thought that 
forty feet, and not less, will be amply sufficient 
for this great thoroughfare; twenty feet of which 
to be covered one foot deep at least, with broken 
stone, so reduced as to pass through a gauge ring 
of three inches diameter; the covered part to be 
in the centre of the forty feet, with cross con- 
duits at suitable distances, well paved and arched; 
ten feet on each side of the covered part to be 
level crosswise of the road, except only such in- 
clination as may be necessary to prevent water 
from lying on the uncovered part. Stone arches 
are deemed the most eligible mode of bridging 
all the streams on the way, except the two creeks 
already mentioned, and the Big and Little Youg- 
hagana, where wooden bridges are for the pres- 
sent thought most advisable; and except also the 
Monongahela river, the size of which, and the 
high floods which frequently fill and partially 
overflow its banks, render the bridging of that 
stream a work of too much magnitude to encour- 
age the attempt at this time, but present no unu- 
sual impediments in the way of ferries. 

The instructions from the President, under 
` date of the 6th of August, not having come to 
hand before finishing the work, and leaving that 
part of the country, the Commissioners have to 
state, that a short time before the completion of 
the route now reported, they were informed by 
several of the inhabitants, in behalf of the town 
.of Washington, in’ Pennsylvania, that a route 
had been carefully run, graded, &c., at private 
expense, from Brownsville, through that town 
nearly to Wheelen, which would be found but 
little, if any, longer than the route laid off by 
the Commissioners; and was stated to be capa- 
ble of very great improvement under the supe- 
rior skill of the Commissioners; that it com- 
manced a variety of advantages, which, it was 
believed, would give it a preference; all. which 
was ‘so confidently asserted, that although the 
Commissioners were convinced, from the knowl- 
edge they then possessed of the geographical sit- 
uation of the town of Washington, that some 
mistake must have taken place in the represent- 
ation of the distance on that route, yet, in order 
to gratify the solicitude of those interested, and 
.to ascertain to them the merits of their claims, 
as far as a view and comparison of measurement 
and local advantages could effect it, the Com- 
missioners were induced to make that view and 
measurement on their return from Wheelen; 
which being done, that route appeared upwards 
of four miles longer than the route located by 
the Commissioners; and after deducting one mile 
for improvement, being the utmost it appeared 
capable of, there remained a difference of up- 
wards of three miles against the Washington 
route. 

It was well known to the Commissioners, that 
the distance from Brownsville to Short creek 
was less than. to Wheelen, and that to Charles- 
town was still less than to Short creek; but 
knowing also that Wheelen lay one degree north 
of West from Brownsville, and north of a straight 


cennes, and St. Lewis, or even to the centre of 
the State of Ohio, they could not prefer points 
still more north, which would consequently in- 
crease the angle at the Ohio, and necessarily the 
distance in passing west from Brownsville; and 
if Wheelen, Short creek, and Charlestown, had 
been on an equality in all other respects, the cir- 
cumstance of Wheelen being a point of more 
useful navigation for the boats of traders or emi- 
grants at low water, could not have escaped the 
attention of the Commissioners in deciding on 
the point best entitled, in all respects, to a pref- 
erence. 

The undersigned have to regret the absence of 
their colleague, Joseph Kerr, whose domestic 
concerns would not dispense with his personal 
attention, by which they were deprived of the 
benefit of his co-operation, and consequently taxed 
with a larger share of the duties. All which is 
respectfully submitted. 


ELIE WILLIAMS, 
THOMAS MOORE. 


CAPTAIN PIKE AND COMPANIONS. 


[Communicated to the House, December 16, 1808.] 


Mr. Joun Montaomery, from the committee, 
to whom was referred the resolution to inquire 
whether any, and, if any, what compensation 
ought to be made to Captain Zebulon M. Pike, 
and his companions, for their services in explo- 
ring the Mississippi river, in their late expedition 
to the sources of the Osage, Arkansas, and La 
Platte rivers, and in their tour through New 
Spain, made the following report: 

That it appears by the documents accompany- 
ing this report, that the objects of each of the 
exploring expeditions, together with the instruc- 
tions for executing them, were communicated to, 
and approved by, the President of the United 
States; that the conduct of Captain Pike, in 
each of the expeditions, also met with the appro- 
bation of the President, and that the information 
obtained and communicated to the Executive on 
the subjects of his instructions, and particularly 
in relation to the sources of the Mississippi, and 
the natives in that quarter, and the country gen- 
erally, as well on the Upper Mississippi, as that 
between the Arkansas and the Missouri, and on 
the borders of the latter extensive river to its 
source, and the country adjacent, is highly inter- 
esting in a political, geographical, and historical 
view; and that although no special encourage- 
ment was given to the individuals who performed 
these laborious and dangerous expeditions, yet it 
was but reasonable for them, should they fortu- 
nately succeed in the objects, to expect some re- 
ward from Government; that the zeal, persever- 
ance, and intelligence of Captain Pike, as com- 
mander, has been meritorious, and the conduct of 
the individuals generally who composed the par- 
ties respectively, has been faithful, and the exer- 


line- from the latter place to Chilicothe, Vin- | tions arduous. The committee, therefore, are of 
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opinion, that compensation ought to be made by 
‘law to Captain Pike and his companions. 


Documents. 
. War Department, Dec. 7, 1808. 
Sir: I herewith enclose copies of the instruc- 


tions to Lieutenant Pike, for the government of 


his conduct on the two exploring expeditions al- 
luded to in your letter, and likewise lists of the 
names of the men composing those parties. You 
will perceive that the instructions were given by 
General Wilkinson ; the object, however, of each 
party, together with the instructions, were com- 
municated to, and approved by, the President of 
the United States. 

Although no special encouragement was given 
to the individuals who performed these laborious 
and dangerous expeditions, yet it was but reason- 
able for them, should they fortunately succeed in 
their objects, to expect a liberal reward from the 
Government; and as there ean be no reasonable 
doubt of the zeal, perseverance, and intelligence, 
of the commander, or of the faithful conduct and 
arduous exertions of the individuals generally, 
composing the respective parties, it may, I trust, 
be presumed, that no objection will be opposed to 
a reasonable compensation for such meritorious 
services. 

I am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient ser- 


vant, 
H. DEARBORN. 
Hon. J. Monrcomery, Chairman, §c. 


_ Heapavarters, St. Louis, 
July 30, 1805. 

Sir: Having completed your equipments, you 
are to proceed up the Mississippi with all possible 
diligence, taking the following instructions for 
your general government, which are to yield to 
your discretion in all cases of exigency. 

You will please to take the course of the river, 
and calculate distances by time, noting rivers, 
creeks, highways, prairies, islands, rapids, shoals, 
mines, quarries, timber, water, soil, Indian vil- 
lages and settlements, in a diary to comprehend 
reflections on the winds and weather. 

It is interesting to Government to be informed 
of the population and residence of the several 

. Indian nations, of the quantity and species of 
skins and furs they barter per annum, and their 
relative price to goods; of the tracts of country 
on which they generally make their hunts, and 
the people with whom they trade. 

You will please to examine strictly for an in- 
termediate point, between this place and Prairie 
des Chiens, suitable for a military post, and also 
on the Wisconsin, near its mouth, for a similar 
establishment, and will obtain the consent of the 
Indians for their erection, informing them that 
they are intended to increase their trade, and 
ameliorate their condition. 

You will proceed to ascend the main branch of 
the river until you reach the source of it, or the 
season may forbid your further progress without 


endangering your return before the waters are 
frozen up. , 

You will endeavor to ascertain the latitude of 
the most remarkable places in your route, with 
the extent of the navigation, and the direction of 
the different rivers which fall into the Mississip- 
pi, and you will not fail to procure specimens of 
whatever you may find curious in the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, to be rendered 
at this place. - 3 

In your course you are to spare no pains to 
conciliate the Indians, and to attach them to the 
United States, and you may invite the great 
chiefs of such distant nations, as have not been 
at this place, to pay me a Visit. 

Your own good sense will regulate the con- 
sumption of your provisions, and direct the dis- 
tribution of the trifling presents which you may 
carry with you, particularly your flags. 

I wish you a speedy, pleasant, and safe tour, 
and am, sir, with sentiments of respect and es- 
teem, your obedient servant, 

JAMES WILKINSON. 


P. S. In addition to the preceding orders, you 
will be pleased to obtain permission from the In- 
dians who claim the ground, for the erection of 
military posts and trading-houses, at the mouth 
of the river St. Pierre, the Falls of St. Anthony. 
and every other critical point which may fall 
under your observation; these permissions to be 
granted in formal conferences, regularly recorded, 
and the ground marked off. aay 


Lieut. Z. M. PIKE, 
1st regiment infantry, 


Sr. Lours, June 24, 1806. 

Sır: You are to proceed without delay to the 
cantonment on the Missouri, where you are to 
embark the late Osage captives, and the deputa- 
tion recently returned from Washington, with 
their presents and baggage, and are to transport 
the whole up the Missouri and Osage rivers, to 
the town of the Grand Osage. 

The safe delivery of this charge at the point of 
destination constitutes the primary object of your 
expedition, and, therefore, you are to move with 
such caution as may prevent surprise from any 
hostile band, and are to repel with your utmost 
force any outrage which may be attempted. 

Having safely deposited your passengers and 
their property, you are to turn your attention to 
the accomplishment of a permanent peace be- 
tween the Canzes and Osage nations, for which 
purpose you must effect a meeting between the 
head chiefs.of those nations, and are to employ 
such arguments, deduced from their own obvious 
interests, as well as the inclinations, desires, and 
commands, of the President of the United States, 
as may facilitate your purpose, and accomplish 
the end. 

A third object of considerable magnitude will 
then claim your consideration; it is to effect an 
interview and establish a good understanding 
with the Yau-e-taus, T-e-taus or Commanches ; 
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for this purpose you must interest Whitehair of 


the Grand Osage, with whom, and a suitable depu- 
tation, you will visit the Panis Republique, where 


you may find interpreters and inform yourself of 


the most feasible plan by which to bring the 
Commanches toa conference. Should you suc- 
ceed in this attempt, and no pains must be spared 
to effect it, you will endeavor to make peace be- 
tween that distant, powerful nation, and the na- 
tions which inhabit the country between us and 
them, particularly the Osage; and finally you 
will endeavor to induce eight or ten of their dis- 


tinguished chiefs to make a visit to the seat of 


Government next September, and you may at- 
tach to this deputation four or five Panis, and the 
same number of Canzes chiefs. As your inter- 
view with the Commanches will probably lead 
you to the head branches of the Arkansas and 
Red rivers, you may find yourself approximated 
to the settlements of New Mexico; and, there- 
fore, it will be necessary you should move with 
great circumspection, to keep clear of any hunt- 
ing or reconnoitring parties from that province, 
and to prevent alarm or offence, because the af- 
fairs of Spain and the United States appear to be on 
the point of amicable adjustment, and, moreover, 
it is the desire of the President to cultivate friend- 


ship and harmonious intercourse with all the na- 


tions of the earth, particularly our nearest neigh- 
bors, the Spaniards. 


In the course of your tour you are to remark 


particularly upon the geographical structure, the 
natural history, and population of the country 


through which you may pass, taking particular 


care to collect and preserve specimens of every- 
thing curious in the mineral ar botanical worlds, 
which can be preserved and are portable. Let 
your courses be regulated by your compass, and 
your distances by your watch, to be noted ina 


field-book; and 1 would advise you, when cir- 


cumstances permit, to protract and lay down, in 


a separate book, the march of the day at every 


evening’s halt. 


The instruments which I have furnished will 
enable you to ascertain the variation of the mag- 
netic needle and latitude with exactness, and at 


every remarkable point. I wish you to employ 


your telescope in observing the eclipses of Jupiter’s 


satellites, having previously regulated and adjust- 
ed your watch by your quadrant, taking care to 
note with great nicety the periods of the immer- 
sion and emersion of the eclipsed satellite. These 
observations may enable us after your return, 
by application to the appropriate tables, which I 


cannotnow furnish you, to ascertain the longitude. 


It is an object of much interest with the Exe- 
cutive to ascertain the direction, extent, and nav- 
igation, of the Arkansas and Red rivers; as far, 
therefore, as may be compatible with these in- 
structions, and practicable to the means you may 
command, I wish you to carry your views to 
those subjects; and, should circumstances con- 
spire to favor the enterprise, you may detach a 
party, with a few Osages, to descend the Arkan- 
sas, under the orders of Lieutenant Wilkinson or 
Sergeant Ballinger, properly instructed and equip- 


ped, to take the courses and distances, to remark 
on the soil, timber, &c., and to note the tributary 
streams. 
on the Arkansas, descend to Fort Adams, and 


This party will, after reaching our post 


there wait further orders. And you, yourself, 


may descend the Red river, accompanied by a 
party of the most respectable Commanches to the 
post of Nachitoches, and there receive further 


orders. 
To disburse your necessary expenses, and to 


aid your negotiation, you are herewith furnish- 
ed with $600 worth of goods, for the appropria- 


tion of which you are to render a strict account, 
vouched by documents to be attested by one of 
your party. 

Wishing you a safe and successful expedition, 
I am, sir, with much respect and esteem, your 


very obedient servant, 
J. WILKINSON. 
Lieut. Z. M. PIKE. 


Cantonment Missouri, July 12, 1806. 


Sır: The health of the Osages being now gen- 
erally restored, and all hopes of a speedy recovery 
of their prisoners, from the hands of the Pottawa- 
tamies, being at an end, they have become desir- 
ous to commence their journey from their vil- 
lages ; you are, therefore, to proceed to-morrow. 

In addition to the instructions given to you on 
the 24th ultimo, I must require you to have the 
talks under cover, delivered to Whitehair and 
the Grand Peste, the chief of the Osage band, 
which is settled on the waters of the Arkansas, 
together with the belts which accompany them ; 
you will also receive herewith a small belt for 
the Panis, and a large one for the Tei-tans or 
Commanches, 

Should you find it necessary you are to give 
orders to Mongraine, the resident interpreter at 
the Grand Osage, to attend you. 

I beg you to take measures for the security and 
safe return of your boats from the Grand Osage 
to this place. 

Doctor Robinson will accompany you as a 
volunteer; he will be furnished with medicines, 
and for the accommodation which you give him 
he is bound to attend your sick. 

Should you discover any unlicensed traders in 
your route, or any person from this Territory, or 
from the United States, without a proper license 
or passport, you are to arrest such person or per- 
sons, and dispose of their property as the law 
directs. 

My confidence in your caution and discretion 
has prevented my urging you tobe vigilantin guard- 
ing against the stratagems and treachery of the 
Indians ; holding yourself above alarm or surprise, 
the composition of your party, though it be small, 
will secure to you the respect of a host of untu- 
tored savages. 

You are to communicate from the Grand Osage, 
and from every other practicable point, directly 
to the Secretary of War, transmitting your letters 
to this place, under cover, to the commanding 
officer, or by any more convenient route. 
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I wish you health, and successful and honora- | Return of persons employed on a tour of discovery and 


ble expedition, and am yours with friendship, exploration to the source of the Mississippi, in the 
JAMES WILKINSON. years 1805 and 1806. 
Lieut. Z. M. Pixs. Lieutenant, Z. M. Pike; Interpreter, Pierre 


Rosseau ; Sergeant, Henry Kennerman; Corpo- 
rals, William E. Meek, and Samuel Bradley. 
War DEPARTMENT, Feb. 24, 1808, B pee ee ae bel a 
ae rown, Jacob Carter omas Dougherty, Wil- 
SiR In answer to your letter of the 22d in- | liam Gorden, Solomon Huddleston, John Mount- 
fae can wit pleasure observe, that although joy, Theodore Miller, Hugh Menaugh, Alexander 
: e use exploring expeditions you have per- Roy, Joho Sparks, Patrick Smith, Freegift Stoute, 
ormed were not previously ordered by the Presi- | Poter Brauden. David Owings, David Weeply. 
dent of the United States, there were frequent|~ This party left St. Louis on the 9th of Ausust 
(ener writs on the subject of each, between 1805, but had been detached for that duty from 
tek h p arcs and able Department; of| he 1st of July, They returned the 30th of April, 
Hi ee sae PA ent of ea ryan g. 1806; from which time until the 15th of July, 
re h e het acquainted; and it will be NO |} was preparing for the second expedition to the 
more than what justice requires to say that your | westward; which consisted of the following per- 
conduct, in each of those expeditions, met the} cons. to wit: 
approbation of the President; and that the infor- : ? 


: : : Captain Z. M. Pike, Lieutenant James B. 
mation you obtained and communicated to the ilki $ 7 ; 

Raees : ; | Wilkins octor John H. Robinson, Sergeants 

Executive, in relation to the source of the Mis- ; oo pee : 


sissippi and the natives in that quarter, and the Joseph Ballenger,” William E. Meek,f and Cor- 


fe © ~ | poral Jeremiah Jackson. 
country generally) as, well Or the Upper a Privates—John Boley,* Henry Kennerman, 
sippi as that between the Arkansas and the Mis- * 3 
souri, and on the borders of the latter extensive Samuel Bradley,*John Brown, Jacob Carter,t 


: A : : Thomas Dougherty,t William Gorden, Solomon 
river to its source and country adjacent, has been «TE 4 : i 
considered highly interesting in a political, geo- Huddleston,* Theodore Millert Hugh Menaugh, 


; MN : John Mountjoy,fAlexander Roy, John Sparks,f 
graphical, and historical view. And you may aan ah F Wi k 
rest assured that your services are held in high Patrick Smitht Freegift Stoute, John Wilson. 


g aSa . : ; Vasquez.} 
estimation by the President of the United States; Interpreter, Barony Vasquez.! 


and if any opinion of my own can afford you any The balance arrived at Natchitoches, AA 
satisfaction, I very frankly declare that I consider about the Ist of July, 1807. But it may probably 


; A be better to leave the whole time undefined, to 
the public much indebted to you for the enter-| pe regulated by the honorable Secretary of War. 
prising, persevering, and judicious manner in 5 


which you have performed them. Zi M: PIKE, Moor, 
I am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient ser- 


ameen- 


eee 


*Those thus marked descended the Arkansas river, 


vant, and arrived at New Orleans some time about the ——~ 
H. DEARBORN. | of February, 1807. Those thus marked are still de- 
Captain Z. M. Pixs. tained in New Spain. 
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PUBLIC ACTS OF CONGRESS; 


PASSED AT THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TENTH CONGRESS, BEGUN AND HELD 
AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER. 7, 1808. 


An Act to authorize the transportation of a certain 
Message of the President of the United States, and 
documents accompanying the same. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Members of Con- 
gress and Delegates from the several Territories 
of the United States be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to transmit by mail, free of ‘postage, the 
Message of the President of the United States, 
of the eighth day of November, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, and documents 
accompanying the same, printed by order of the 
Senate, and by order of the House of Represent- 
atives, to any post office within the United States, 
and Territories thereof, to which they may re- 
spectively direct, any law to the contrary not- 


withstanding. ki 
. B. VARNUM, 


State in which it was originally enregistered to a 
register, to be opened for that purpose, at the War 
Office of the United States. 

Approyed, January 7, 1809. 


An Act to enforce and make more effectual an act, en- 
titled “An act laying an embargo on all ships and 
vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
State,” and the several acts supplementary thereto. 


Be it enacted, &c., That, if any person or per- 
sons shall put, place, or load, on board any ship, 
vessel, boat, or water craft, or into any cart, wag- 
on, sled, or other carriage or vehicle, with or 
without wheels, any specie, goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, with intent to export, transport or con- 
vey the same without the United States or the 
Territories thereof, to any foreign place, kingdom 
or country, or with intent to convey the same on 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. | board any foreign ship or vessel within or with- 
GEO. CLINTON, out the limits of the United States, or with the 
Vice President of the United States, and | intent in any other manner to evade the acts to 
President of the Senate. which this act is a supplement, all such specie, 
Approved, November 18, 1808. oods, wares, and merchandise, and also the ship, 
TH. JEFFERSON. | vessel, boat, water craft, cart, wagon, sled, or other 
carriage or vehicle, on board, or in which the 
same may be so put, placed, or loaded, as afore- 
said, shall be forfeited, and the person or persons 
so putting, placing, or loading, the same as afore- 
said, and also the aiders and abettors therein, 
shall, upon conviction, be adjudged guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, and fined a sum by the court 
before which the conviction is had, equal to four 
times the value of such specie, goods, wares, and 
merchandise: Provided, however, That this sec- 
tion shall not be construed to extend to any per- 
son or persons, not being the owner or owners of 
such specie, goods, wares, or merchandise, who 
shall first inform and make complaint to the col- 
lector of the district of any such offence commit- 
ted within the same district ; and any informer or 
informers, not being the owner or owners as 
aforesaid, upon conviction of the offenders, shall 
be entitled to one-half of the fine aforesaid, when 
the same shall be received by the United States, 
and shall be entitled to a certificate for that pur- 
pose from the court before whom the conviction 
shall be had. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That it shall 
not be lawful to put on board any ship, vessel, or 
boat, of any description whatever, any specie or 
of the War Department, and the name of the| goods, wares, or merchandise, either of domestic 
pensioner shail, on his application to the Secreta-| or foreign growth, produce, or manufacture, and 
ry of War, be transferred from the books of the the same is hereby prohibited, unless a permit, 


An Act authorizing the President of the United States 
to employ an additional number of revenue cutters. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, empowered to 
procure so many revenue cutters, not exceeding 
twelve, as may be necessary for the public ser- 
vice, the expense whereof shall be paid out of the 
product of the duties on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, imported into the United States, and on 
the tonnage of ships or vessels. 

Approved, January 6, 1809. 


An Act authorizing the payment of certain pensions 
by the Secretary of War at the seat of Govern- 
ment, 5 
Be it enacted, §c., That every pension or ar- 

rearage of pension that shall be due on the third 

day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
nine, or that may thereafter become due to any 
officer or soldier residing in either of the United 

States, or the Territories thereof, in which there 

hath not been appointed an agent for the payment 

of pensions, shall be paid at the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, by the Seeretary 
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particularly stating the articles thus to be laden; 
shall have been previously obtained from the col- 
lector of the district, in which such ship, vessel, 
or boat may then be, or from a revenue officer, 
specially auth@rized by the collector to grant such 
permits; nor unless the lading shall be made un- 
der the inspection of the proper revenue officers, 
nor unless the owner or owners, consignee or 
factor of such ship, vessel, or boat, shall, with the 
master, have given bond with one or more sure- 
ties to the United States, in a sum six times the 
value of the vessel and cargo, that the vessel shall] 
not leave the port without a clearance, nor shall, 
when leaving the port, proceed to a foreign port 
or place, nor shall put any article on board of any 
other vessel; and that the whole cargo shall be 
relanded either in the port where the vessel may 
then be, or in such other port of the United States 
as shall be designated in the clearance. And it 
shall be lawful for the collectors of the customs 
to refuse permission to put any cargo on board 
any such ship, vessel, or boat, whenever, in their 
opinion, there is an intention to violate the em- 
bargo, or whenever they shall have received in- 
structions to that effect by direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this section shall be con- 
strued to extend to any ship, vessel, or boat, uni- 
formly employed in the navigation only of bays, 
sounds, rivers, and lakes, within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, which shall have obtained 
a general permission, agreeably to the provisions 
in the fourth section of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
owner or owners, consignee or factor, of any ship, 
vessel, or boat, as described in the preceding sec- 
tion, which may, at the time when notice of this 
act shall be received at the several custom-houses 
respectively, be laden in whole or in part, shall, 
on notice given ‘by the collector, either discharge 
such cargo or give bond for the same, in the man- 
ner and on the conditions mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section; and, if the cargo shall not be dis- 
charged within ten days or the bond given within 
three days after such notice, the ship, vessel, or 
boat and cargo, shall be wholly forfeited. But the 
collectors are hereby authorized to order or to 
cause the cargoes of such vessels to be discharged 
for the same causes as they may refuse permission 
to put any cargo on board of vessels not yet laden 
in whole.or in part. And they are likewise au- 
thorized, in the meanwhile, and until the cargoes 
shall have been discharged, or bonds given, as the 
case may be, to take possession of such vessels, 
and to take such other measures as may be ne- 
cessary to prevent their departure. 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the 
collectors of the customs be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to grant, under such general instruc- 

_ tions as the President of the United States may 
give to that effect,a general permission to ships, 
vessels, or boats, whose employment has uniform- 
ly been confined to the navigation of bays, sounds, 
rivers, or lakes, within the jurisdiction of the Uni- 


at any time such articles of domestic or foreign 
growth as may be designated in such general per- 
mission or permissions, bond with one or more 
sureties being previously given to the United 
States by the owner, owners, consignee, or factors 
of such ship, vessel, or boat, and by the master 
thereof, in an amount equal to three hundred dol- 
lars for each ton of the said vessel, that such ves- 
sel shall not, during the time limited in the con- 
dition of the bond, depart from any district of the 
United States, without having previously obtain- 
ed a clearance, nor until the master or commander 
shall have delivered to the collector or surveyor 
of the port of departure a manifest of the whole 
cargo on board, that the said vessel shall not, 
during the time abovementioned, proceed to any 
other port than that mentioned in her clearance, 
or put any article on board of any other vessel, 
or be employed in any foreign trade ; and, that on 
every voyage or trip, the whole of the cargo shall 
be landed in a port of the United States within 
the bay, sound, rivers, or lakes, to which the nav- 
igation of such vessel is confined. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, if 
any ship, vessel, or boat, not having received a 
general permission, anda general bond not having 
been first given in the manner provided for in the 
next preceding section, shall take on board any 
specie, or any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
either of foreign or domestic growth, produce, or 
manufacture, contrary to the provisions of the 
second section of this act, such ship, vessel, or 
boat, together with the specie, and goods, wares, 
or merchandise, shall be wholly forfeited; and 
the owner, or owners, agent, freighter, or factors, 
master, or commander of such ship, vessel, or boat, 
shall, moreover, severally forfeit and pay a sum 
equal to the value of the ship, vessel, or boat, and 
of the cargo put on board the same. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the per- 
son or persons whose names do or may appear as 
owner or owners of any ship or vessel, either on 
the certificate of registry, enrollment, or license, 
of any such ship, or vessel, or, if neither regis- 
tered nor licensed, on the last clearance or cus- 
tom-house document issued before the passing of 
this act, for such ship or vessel, shall be reputed 
as the true owner or owners of such ship, or ves- 
sel, and be liable to the payment of all penalties 
which may be incurred by the owners of such 
ship, or vessel, by reason of any violation of any 
of the provisions of this act, or of the act laying 
an embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports 
and harbors of the United States, or of any of the 
acts supplementary thereto, by such ship or ves- 
sel: Provided, always, That nothing in this sec- 
tion contained shall be construed to release any 
other person or persons from the payment of any 
penalty incurred by virtue of any of the acts 
aforesaid. And in case of any new register or 
license being granted during the continuance of 
the said acts, or, in case of the sale of any ship 
or vessel neither registered nor licensed, a bond 
with one or more sureties to the United States, 


ted States, when it can be done without danger | shall, previous to the granting any such new re- 
of the embargo being violated, to take on board | gister or license, or to recognising the sale of such 
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vessel, not registered or licensed, be required by 
the collector, in an amount equal to three hun- 
dred dollars for each ton of such ship, or vessel, 
that such ship, or vessel, shall not, during the con- 
tinuance of the acts laying an embargo on all 
ships and vessels in the ports and harbors ot the 
United States, contravene or infringe any of the 
provisions of the said acts: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained, shall be construed to 
extend to the owner, or owners, of any ship, or 
vessel, who shall have made a bona fide sale of 
such ship, or vessel, in any port or harbor of the 
United States, before notice of this act, at such 
port or harbor, respectively ; nor to the owner, or 


owners, of any ship or vessel, in any foreign port 
or place, 
thereof, before notice of thisact: And provided, 
also, That such bond shall not release the owners 
and master of such ship, or vessel, or any other 
person, from the obligation of giving every other 
bond required by this act or by any of the acts 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases where, either under this act, or under the 
act laying an embargo on all ships or vessels in 
the ports and harbors of the United States, or 
under any of the acts supplementary thereto, a 
bond has been or shall be given to the United 
States, with condition that certain goods, wares, 
and merchandise, or the cargo of a vessel, shall 
be relanded in some port of the United States, 
the party or parties to such bond shall, within 
two months after the date of the same, (unless in 
the case of a voyage from New Orleans to an At- 
lantic port or from an Atlantic port to New Or- 
leans, in either of which cases, four months shall 
as heretofore be allowed,) produce to the collector 
of the port from which the vessel had been clear- 
ed with such goods, wares, merchandise, or cargo, 
a certificate of the relanding of the same from 
the collector of the proper port; on failure where- 
of, the bond shall be put in suit; and in every 
such suit, as well as in every suit instituted on a 


bond given for a voyage from or to New Orleans, 


judgment shall be given against the defendant or 
‘defendants, unless proof shall be given of such re- 
landing, or of loss of the vessel at sea. But nei- 
ther capture, distress, or any other accident what- 
ever, shall be pleaded or given in evidence in any 
such suit, unless such capture shall be expressly 
proved to have been hostile, and such distress or 
accident caused by no negligence or deviation, 
nor unless such vessel shall have been from the 
‘commencement of the voyage wholly navigated 
by a master, mate or mates, mariners and crew, 
all of whom shall be citizens of the United States ; 
nor unless such mate or mates, mariners and 
crew, shall, all, if living, (and the proof of their 
death shall lie on the defendant,) be produced on 
the trial, and sworn as competent witnesses; nor 
unless such master, mate or mates, mariners and 
crew, shall have signed a shipping paper in due 


form of law, and a copy thereof, designating spe- 
mate or mates, mariners and 
crew, and their permanent place of residence, 


cially the master, 


shall have been lodged with the collector of the 


who shall have made a bona fide sale 


port, to whom the bond aforesaid shall have been 
given, before the commencement of the voyage, 
and subscribed and sworn to by the master before 
such collector ; and any master who shall falsely, 
wilfully, and corruptly swear as to the facts con- 
tained in such copy, shall, on conviction, suffer 
the pains and penalties of perjury. And in every 
suit instituted on a bond, given as aforesaid, the 
defendants shall pay all costs, if they shall not, 
within the limited time, have produced the cer- 
tificate of relanding tothe collector of the proper 


ort. 
P Sec. 8. And beit further enacted, That no re- 
gistered or sea-letter vessel, although in ballast, 
shall receive a clearance, or be permitted to de- 
part from any port of the United States, unless 
the same bond shall have been previously given, 
which is required from vessels licensed for the 
coasting trade, before they are allowed to depart. 
And if any such ship or vessel shall depart with- 
out bond having been given as aforesaid, the said 
ship or vessel shall be forfeited; and the owner, 
owners, agent, consignee, factor, and master or 
commander, of such ship or vessel, as well as any 
other person concerned in such prohibited depart- 
ure, shall be liable to the same penalties imposed 
by law in the case of vessels licensed for the 
coasting trade departing, without bond having 
been given, or without clearance, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
collectors of all the districts of the United States 
shall, and they are hereby, authorized to take into 
their custody, specie or any articles of domestic 
growth, produce, or manufacture, found on board 
of any ship or vessel, boat, or other water-craft, 
when there is reason to believe that they are in- 
tended for exportation, or when in vessels, carts, 
wagons, sleighs, or any other carriage, or in any 
manner apparently on their way toward the ter- 
ritories of a foreign nation, or the vicinity thereof, 
or toward a place whence such articles are in- 
tended to be exported; and not to permit such 
articles to be removed, until bond with sufficient 


sureties shall have been given for the landing or 


delivery of the same in some place of the United 
States, whence, in the opinion of the collector, 
there shall not be any danger of such articles be- 
ing exported. 

Sro. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
powers given to the collectors, either by this or 
any other act respecting the embargo, to refuse 
permission to put any cargo on board any vessel, 
boat, or other water-craft, to detain any vessel, or 
to take into their custody any articles for the pur- 
pose of preventing violations of the embargo, 
shall be exercised in conformity with such in- 
structions as the President may give,and such 
general rules as he may prescribe for that purpose, 
made in pursuance of the powers aforesaid; which 
instructions and general rules the collectors shall 
be bound to obey: And if any action or suit be 
brought against any collector or other person act- 
ing under the directions of, and in pursuance of 
this act, he may plead the general issue, and give 
this act and the instructions and regulations of 
the President in evidence, for his justification and 
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defence. And any person aggrieved by the acts 
of any collector, in either of the cases aforesaid, 
may file his petition before the district court of 
the district wherein the collector resides, stating 
the facts of his case, and thereupon, after due no- 
tice given to the district attorney and the col- 
lector, the said court may summarily hear and 
adjudge thereupon, as law and justice may re- 
quire; and the judgment of said court, and the 
reason and facts whereon it is grounded, shall be 
filed among the records of said court; and if res- 
toration of the property detained or taken in cus- 
tody, or permission to load as aforesaid, shall be 
decreed, it shall be upon the party’s giving such 
bond with sureties as is or shall be required to be 
taken in similar cases by the collector, and not 
otherwise; but if the said court shall adjudge 
against sach petition, the collector shall be enti- 
tled to treble costs, which shall be taxed for him, 
and execution awarded accordingly by the court. 

Seo. 11. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the President of the United States, 
or such other person as he shall have empowered 
for that purpose, to employ such part of the land 
or naval forces, or militia, of the United States, 
or of the territories thereof, as may be judged ne- 
cessary, in conformity with the provisions of this 
and other acts respecting the embargo, for the 
purpose of preventing the illegal departure of any 
ship or vessel, or of detaining, taking possession 
of, and keeping iñ custody any ship or vessel, or 
of taking into custody and guarding any specie, 
or articles of domestic growth, produce, or man- 
ufacture, and also for the purpose of preventing 
and suppressing any armed or riotous assemblage 
of persons, resisting the custom-house officers in 
the exercise of their duties, or in any manner op- 
posing the execution of the laws laying an em- 
bargo, or otherwise violating, or assisting and 
abetting violations of the same. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That-all 
penalties and forfeitures incurred by force of this 
act, unless hereinbefore otherwise directed, and 
all penalties and forfeitures incurred by force of 
the act, entitled “An act laying an embargo on 
all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of 
the United States,” or by virtue of the several 
acts supplementary thereto, may be prosecuted, 
sued for, and recovered by aetion of debt, or by 
indictment or information. any law, usage, or cus- 
tom to the contrary notwithstanding; and if re- 
covered in consequence of any seizure made by 


\ 
value in places without the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to dispatch vessels for the same, 


| passed on the twenty-fifth day of March, one thou- 


March, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
seven, and made perpetual by an act passed the 
eleventh of February, ohe thousand eight hun- 
dred; and any officer or other person entitled to 
a part or share of any of the fines, penalties, or 
forfeitures aforesaid, may, if necessary, be a wit- 
ness on the trial, therefor, but in such case he 
shall not receive any part or share of the said 
fine, penalty, or forfeiture, but the part or share 
to which he would otherwise be entitled shall 
revert to the United States. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to hire, arm, and employ thirty ves- 
sels, not exceeding in tonnage one hundred and 
thirty tons each, belonging to citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, and so many seamen as shall be neces- 
sary to man the same, for immediate service, in 
enforcing the laws of the United States on the 
seacoast thereof, and to dismiss the same from 
service, whenever he shall deem the same expe- 
dient: Provided, however, That such hiring, arm- 
ing, and employment, shall not be for a term 
exceeding one year. And the said ships or ves- 
sels, when so hired and armed, shall be employed 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the 
powers given to the President of the United 
States by the seventh section of the act of March 
the twelfth, one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
to grant permission to citizens having property of 


shall henceforth cease. 
Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That this 


j act shall be in force from and afier the passing 
| thereof, during the continuance of the act, enti- 
| tled “An act laying an embargo on all ships and 


vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States,” and no longer. - 


Approved, January 9, 1809. 


An Act to revive and continue in force, for a further 
time, the first section of the act, entitled “An act 
further to protect the commerce and seamen of the 
United States against the Barbary Powers.” 


Be it enacted, §c.. That so much of the act, 


sand eight hundred and four, entitled “An act 


the commander of any public armed vessel of the | further to protect the commerce and seamen of 
United States, shall be distributed according to | the United States against the Barbary Powers,” 
the rules prescribed by the act, entitled “ An act | as is contained in the first section of the said act, 
for the government of the Navy of the United | (and which was revived and continued in force, 
States,” and if otherwise, shall be distributed,and | for the time therein mentioned, by an act, enti- 
accounted for in the manner prescribed by the | tled “ An act to revive and continue in force, for 
act, entitled “An act to regulate the collection of | a further time, the first section of the act, entitled 


duties on imports and tonnage.” passed the second 
day of March, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, and may be mitigated or remitted in 
the manner prescribed by the aet, entitled “An 
act to provide for mitigating or remitting forfeit- 


“An act further to protect the commerce and 
| seamen of the United States against the Barbary 
| Powers,” passed the nineteenth day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and eight) be, and 
the same hereby is, revived and continued in 


ures, penalties, and disabilities accruing in certain | force until the first day of January, one thousand 
eases therein mentioned,” passed the third day of | eight hundred and ten: Provided, however, That 
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the additional duty laid by the said section shall | sions. Whenever, on such admeasurement, the 
be collected on all such goods, wares, and mer- | wall of a house previously erected by any pro- 
chandise, liable to pay the. same, as shall have | prietor, shall appear to stand on the adjoining lot 
been imported previous to that day. of any other person in part less than seven inches 
Approved, January 10, 1809. in width thereon, such wall shall be considered as 
standing altogether on the land of such proprie- 
tor, who shall pay to the owner of the lot on 
An Act authorizing the proprietors of squares and lots, | Which the wall may stand, a reasonable price for 
in the City of Washington, to have the same subdi- | the ground so occupied, to be decided by arbitra- 
vided and admitted to record. tors, or a jury, as the parties interested may agree 5. 
butif the ball of any house, already erected, cover 

seven inches or more in width of the adjoining 
lot, it shall be deemed a party wall, according to 
the regulations for building in said city, as pro~ 
mulgated by the President of the United States, 
and the ground so occupied, more than seven in~ 
ches in width, shall be paid for as above. Which 
fact the surveyor shall ascertain and certify, and 


Be it enacted, &c., That whenever the proprie- 
tor of any square or lot, in the City of Washing- 
ton, shall deem it necessary to subdivide such 
square or lot into convenient building lots, pieces, 
or portions, for sale and occupancy, and alleys for 
their accommodation, he may. cause a plat of the 
same to be made, on which shall be expressed the 
dimensions and length of all the lines of such 
portions as are necessary for defining and laying put on record vee ue request and expense of any 
off the same on the ground, and may certify pegon R 5 eren, ha d That i 
such subdivision under his hand and seal, in the h it h nd be it further enacted, at it 
presence of two or more credible witnesses, upon | $33 be the duty of the surveyor to attend, when 
the same plat, or on a paper or parchment at- requested, and examine the foundation or walls of 
tached thereto. any house to be erected, when the same shall be 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That, at level with eee or ariago A ground, a 
the request of the said proprietor, the surveyor of | saeh building to the lige of the street, and eor- 
the city shall examine whether the lots, pieces, or rectly placing the party wall on the line of divis- 


parcels, into which any square or lot may be sub- | ion between that and the adjoining lot; and his 
divided as’aforesaid, agree in dimensions with the | certificate of the fact shall be admitted as evi- 


whole of the square or lot so intended to be sub- | dence, and binding on the parties interested. 
divided, and whether the dimensions expressed | Spc. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
on the plat of subdivision, be the true dimensions | surveyor shall be authorized to receive from the 
of the part so expressed ; and if upon such exami- | persons for whom he shall perform the services 
nation, he shall find the plat correct, he shall cer- | required by this act, the fees following, that is to 
tify the same under his hand and seal, with such | say; For examining the plat and calculations of 
remarks as appear to him necessary for the far- | any subdivision of a square or lot, twelve and a 
ther illustration thereof, and record the said plat, | half cents for each of the lots or portions into 
as examined, in a book or books, to be kept by | which it may be subdivided: Provided, That no 
him for that purpose. l more shall be paid for the lots in one square than 
Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That when | one dollar and fifty cents; for examining any 
such subdivision of any square or lot shall be so | building and giving the certificate required by 
certified, examined, and recorded, the purchaser | the fifth section of this act, and recording the 
of any part thereof, or any person interested | same, one dollar and fifty cents; for recording any 
therein, may refer to the said plat and record for | division or subdivision of any square or lots, for 
description, in the same manner as to squares and | transcripts from records, and for searches in his 
lots divided between the Commissioners and ori- office, the same fees that have heretofore been 
ginal proprietors; and the ways, alleys, or passa- | paid to the clerk of the county: Provided, That 
ges, laid out or expressed on such plat of subdi- | they do not in any case exceed the fee hereby 
vision, shall be and remain to the public, or sub- | allowed for examination. 
ject to the uses declared by the person making] Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all rec- 
such subdivision, at all times under the same po- | ords of the division of squares and lots heretofore 
lice regulations as the alleys laid off by the Com- | made between the public and original proprietors, 
missioners on division with the proprietors. or which are authorized by this act, shall be kept 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when- | in the office of the surveyor of the city; and all 
ever the surveyor of the said city shall lay off any | transcripts therefrom, certified by him, shall be 
lot therein, or any of the parts into which a | evidence equally valid with certified transcripts 
square or lot may be subdivided as aforesaid, he | from the keeper of the office for recording deeds 
shall measure the whole of that front of the | forthe conveyance of land in the county of Wash- 
square on which such lot or part lies; and if, on | ington. 
such admeasurement, the whole front of the| Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That when- 
square exceeds or falls short of the aggregate of | ever the President of the United States shall 
the fronts of the lots on that side of the square, | deem it necessary to subdivide any square or lot 
as the same are recorded, he shall apportion such | belonging to the United States, within the City 
excess, or deficiency, among the lots or pieces on | of Washington, which may not have been re- 
that front, agreeably to their respective åimen- | served for publie purposes, into convenient build- 
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ing lots, pieces, or portions, for sale and occu- 
pancy, and alleys, for their accommodation, he 
may cause a plat to be made by the surveyor of 
the city in the manner prescribed in the first sec- 
tion of this act, which plat shall be recorded by 
the said surveyor, and the provisions of this act 
shall extend to the lots, pieces, and parcels of 
ground contained in such plat as fully as to sub- 
divisions made by individual proprietors. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
surveyor of the City of Washington, before enter- 
ing upon the discharge of the duties required of 
‘him by this act, shall take an oath or affirmation 
‘before the mayor of the City of Washington, that 
he will faithfully and impartially perform the 
duties hereinbefore required of him. 

Approved, January 12, 1809, 


An Act supplemental to an act, entitled “ An act for 
extending the terms of credit on revenue bonds in 
certain cases, and for other purposes.” 


Be it enacted, §c., That the payment of all 
bonds given, subsequent to the date of the act to 
which this act is a supplement, for duties on 
coffee, sugar, pepper, indigo, cocoa, and wine, 
paying a duty of twenty-three cents per gallon, 
and which remain unpaid, or for the same articles 
which may arrive hereafter in any of the ports of 
the United States, and whilst the act entitled 
“An act laying an embargo on all ships and ves- 
sels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States,” shall continue in force, may be sus- 
pended, subject however in all respects to the 
conditions and provisions made and provided in 
the act of the tenth of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. to which this act is a supple- 
ment: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to extend to importations made 
in vessels dispatched under permissions granted 
by the President of the United States in pursu- 
ance of powers in him vested by the seventh sec- 
tion of the act, entitled “An act in addition to the 
act entitled ‘An act supplementary to the act, en- 
titled ‘An act laying an embargo on all ships and 


vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 


States.” 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That if the 
amount of any bond given for the payment of 
duties on the importation of coffee, sugar, pepper, 
indigo, cocoa, or wine, paying a duty of twenty- 
three cents per gallon, made subsequent to the 
passage of the act to which this is a supplement, 
and which bond would by virtue of this act have 
been entitled to an extension of credit, shall have 
been previously paid, the money so paid shall, by 
the proper collector, be refunded to the person or 
persons who shall have paid the same, or to his, 
her, or their agent or agents, on his or their giv- 
ing a bond with sureties, in the same manner and 
on the same terms, conditions, and restrictions, 
and on a compliance of the person or persons re- 
ceiving the indulgence hereby granted, with all 
the provisions of the act to which this is a sup- 
plement. 

Approved, January 12, 1809. 


An Act to alter the time for the next meeting of 
Congress. 


Be it enacted, &c., That, after the adjournment 
of the present session, the next meeting of Con- 
gress shall be on the fourth Monday of May next. 

Approved, January 30, 1809. 


An Act authorizing the employment of an additional 
Naval force, 


Be tt enacted, §c., That, in addition to the frig- 
ates now employed in actual service, there be fit- 
ted out, officered and manned, as soon as may be, 
the four following frigates, to wit: the United 
States, Essex, John Adams. and President; and 
moreover the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and empowered to equip, man, 
and employ, in actual service, so many of the 
public armed vessels, now laid up in ordinary, 
and gunboats, as in his judgment the public ser- 
vice may require; and to cause the frigates, and 
other armed vessels, when prepared for actual 
service, respectively, to be stationed at such ports 
and places on the seacoast as he may deem most 
expedient, or to cruise on any part of the coast of 
the United States or the territories thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
purpose of carrying the foregoing provision into 
immediate effect, the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered, in addition to the number of petty offi- 
cers, able seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys, at 
present authorized by law, to appoint, and cause 
to be engaged and employed as soon as may be, 
three hundred midshipmen, three thousand six 
hundred able seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys, 
who shall be engaged to serve for a period not 
exceeding two years; but the President may dis- 
charge the same sooner, if in his judgment their 
service may be dispensed with. And to satisfy 
the necessary expenditures to be incurred therein, 
a sum not exceeding four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, and 
shall be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 31, 1809. 


An Act for dividing the Indiana Territory into two 
separate Governments. 


Beit enacted, §c., That, from and after the first 
day of March next, all that part of the Indiana 
Territory which lies west of the Wabash river, 
and a direct line drawn from the said Wabash 
river and Post Vincennes, due north to the terri- 
torial line between the United States and Canada, 
shall, for the purpose of temporary government, 
constitute a separate Territory, and be called 
Illinois. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be established within the said Territory a 
government in all respects similar to that pro- 
vided by the ordinance of Congress, passed on 
the thirteenth day of July, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven, for the government of 
the Territory of the United States Northwest of 
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the river Ohio; and by an act passed on the 
seventh day of August, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eigbty-nine, entitled “An act to provide 
for the government of the Territory Northwest 
of the river Ohio ;” and the inhabitants thereof 
shall be entitled to, and enjoy all and singular the 
rights, privileges, and advantages, granted and se- 
cured to the people of the Territory of the Uni- 
ted States Northwest of the river Ohio, by the 
said ordinance. od 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
officers for the said Territory, who, by virtue of 
this act, shall be appointed by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall respectively exercise 
the same powers, perform the same duties, and 
receive for their services the same compensations 
as by the ordinance aforesaid, and the laws of the 
United States, have been provided and estab- 
lished for similar officers in the Indiana Terri- 
tory. And the duties and emoluments of Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs shall be united 
with those of Governor: Provided, That the 
President of the United States shall have full 
power, in the recess of Congress, to appoint and 
commission all officers herein authorized, and 
their commissions shall continue in force until 
the end of the next session of Congress. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the ordinance for the government of the Ter- 
ritory of the United States Northwest of the 
Ohio river, as relates to the organization of a 
General Assembly therein, and prescribes the 
powers thereof, shall be in force, and operate in 
the Illinois Territory, whenever satisfactory evi- 
dence shall be given to the Governor thereof that 
such is the wish of a majority of the freeholders, 
notwithstanding there may not be therein five 
thousand free male inhabitants of the age of 
twenty-one years and upwards: Provided, That 
until there shall be five thousand free male in- 
habitants of twenty-one years and upwards in 
said Territory, the whole number of representa- 
tives to the General Assembly shall not be less 
than seven, nor more than nine, to be apportioned 
by the Governor to the several counties in the 
said Territory, agreeably to the number of free 
males of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards, which they may respectively contain. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be construed so as in 
any manner to affect the government now in 
force in the Indiana Territory, further than to 
prohibit the exercise thereof within the Illinois 
Territory, from and after the aforesaid first day 
of March next. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That all 
suits, process, and proceedings, which, on the first 
day of March next, shall be pending in the court 
of any county which shall be included within the 
said Territory of Ilinois, and also all suits, process, 
and proceedings, which, on the said first day of 
March next, shall be pending in the general court 
of the Indiana Territory, in consequence of any 
writ of removal, or order for trial at bar, and 
which had been removed from any of the coun- 


ties included within the limits of the Territory 
of Illinois aforesaid, shall, in all things concern-. 
ing the same, be proceeded on, and judgments 
and decrees rendered thereon, in the same man- 
ner as if the said Indiana Territory had remained 
undivided. l 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be so construed as to 
prevent the collection of taxes which may, on. 
the first day of March next, be due to the Indiana 
Territory on lands lying in the said Territory of 
Illinois. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That until it 
shall be otherwise ordered by the Legislature of 
the said Illinois Territory, Kaskaskia, on the Mis- 
sissippi river, shall be the seat of government for 
the said Illinois Territory. 

Approved, February 3, 1809. 


An Act supplementary to the act, entitled “An act to 
amend the act, entitled <An act establishing Circuit 
Courts, and abridging the jurisdiction of the District 
Courts of the Districts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio.” 

Be it enacted, &c., That in all actions or suits 
that were pending in the circuit courts of the 
United States for the district of Tennessee, estab- 
lished by an act entitled “An act establishing 
circuit courts, and abridging the jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the districts of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio,” in which any judgment 
or decree was rendered, or any sentence passed 
previous to the passage of the act, entitled * An 
act to amend the act, entitled ‘An act establish- 
ing cireuit courts, and abridging the jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the districts of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio,” the clerk of the circuit 
court of the United States for the district of East 
Tennessee be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to issue executions, and all other process 
necessary for carrying the same into complete 
effect, in the same manner as if the said last men- 
tioned act had not passed ; which executions and 
other process shall be directed to the marshal of 
either of the districts of East or West Tennessee, 
in which the party against whom the same shall 
issue may reside, or his property may be found, 
who shall execute and return the same in like 
manner he would have done if the act to which 
this is a supplement had not passed, and shall re- 
ceive the same fees as are by law allowed for 
similar services in other cases. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
next session of the district court of the United 
States, for the district of Kentucky, shall be 
holden on the second Monday in May next, and 
that the session of the said court heretofore holden 
on the first Monday in June, annually, shall 
thereafter be holden annually on the second Mon- 
day in May. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all 
writs and process, which shall have been issued, 
or may hereafter issue, and all recognisances re- 
turnable, and all suits and other proceedings of 
what nature or kind soever, which have been 
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continued to the said district court on the first | they are hereby, appointed commissioners to open, 
Monday in June next, from the last December | or cause to be opened, a book for receiving and 
term, shall be returned and held continued to the | entering subscriptions for raising a capital stock 


said second Monday in May next. 
Approved, February 4, 1809. 


An Act making appropriations to complete the fortifi- | 


cations commenced for the security of the scaport 

towns and harbors of the United States, and to de- 

fray the expense of deepening and extending to the 
river Mississippi, the canal of Carondelet. 

Be it enacted, £c., That, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the fortifications commenced for the secu- 
rity of the seaport towns and harbors of the United 
States, and Territories thereof, exclusive of the 
contemplated line of blocks and chains across the 
harbor of New York, there be, and hereby is, 
appropriated the sum of four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, to be paid out ofany moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec.2. And be it further enacted, That the Pre- 
sident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to cause the canal of Carondelet, lead- 
ing from Lake Pontchartrain, by way of the bayou 
St. John, to the city of New Orleans, to be ex- 
tended to the river Mississippi, and made suffi- 
ciently deep throughout to admit an easy and safe 
passage to gunboats, if, upon survey thereof, he 
shall be convinced that the same is practicable, 
and will conduce to the more effectual defence af 
said city; and that. for the purpose of defraying 
the expense thereof, there be and hereby is appro- 
priated the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
to be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, February 10, 1809. 


An Act to revive and continue, for a further time, the 
authority of the Commissioners of Kaskaskia. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the powers heretofore 
vested in the register and receiver of public mon- 
eys for the district of Kaskaskia be, and the same 
are hereby. revived; and the said register and 
receiver shall be allowed until the first day of Jan- 
uary next to complete the investigation of claims 
to land in said district. They shall have full 
power to revise any of their former decisions, and 
also the same power and authority in relation to 
claims-to land in the village of Peoria ; notices of 
which have heretofore been filed, as they have in 
relation to other claims in the said district. And 
the said register and receiver, and the clerk of the 
board, shall each be allowed an additional com- 
pensation of five hundred dollars, in full for his 
services in relation to such claims. 

Approved, February 15, 1809. 


An Act to incorporate a company for opening the canal 
in the City of Washington. 

Be it enacted, §c., That Robert Brent, Samuel 
N. Smallwood, Daniel Carroll of Duddington, 
John Law, William Brent, Frederick May, Elias 
B. Caldwell, James D. Barry, Griffith Coombe, 
and George Blagden, or any five of them, be, and 


i not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars, in 
i shares of one hundred dollars each, for the pur- 
pose of opening the canal to communicate from 
the Potomac river to the Eastern Branch thereof, 
through a part of the City of Washington, and 
that one month’s notice be given in one of the 
newspapers printed in Washington, Georgetown, 
and Alexandria, of the time and place of opening 
the said subseription book, and that the same be 
kept open until the sum of forty thousand dollars 
be subscribed: Provided, That no subscription 
shall be received unless the sum of ten dollars be 
paid into the hands of the persons authorized to 
receive the same, on each share subscribed for. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, as soon 
as the aforesaid sum of forty thousand dollars be 
subscribed, the said commissioners, or any five of 
them, shall call a meeting of the stockholders at 
the City of Washington, by advertisement in one 
of the newspapers printed in Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria, appointing a fit and con- 
venient time and place of meeting; and the said 
stockholders shall proceed in person, or by proxy, 
to the election, by ballot, of a president and six di- 
rectors for conducting the undertaking, and man- 
aging the business of the company, for and during 
the term of one year from the time of their ap- 
pointment. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
stockholders and their successors, from the time 
of the said first meeting, shall be, and they are 
hereby declared to be, incorporated by the name 
of the “ Washington Canal Company,” and by 
that name may sue and be sued, implead and be 
impleaded, answer and be answered, and may 
make all necessary by-laws and regulations for 
the proper management of the business of the 
company: Provided, That the same be not con- 
trary to the laws of the United States, or the laws 
in foree in the District of Columbia. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said 
president and directors shall continue in office one 
year from the time of their election, and the di- 
rectors may fill any vacancy which may happen 
in their own body during the term for which they 
were elected; and in case of the death, resigna- 
tion, or disqualification, of the president, they may 
elect a president toserve for the residue of the term. 
And the said stockholders, in one year after the 
day on which the election of president and di- 
rectors shall be first made, and on the same day 
in every year thereafter, (except the same shall 
happen on Sunday, in that case on the day suc- 
ceeding.) shall elect, by ballot, from among the 
stockholders, one person as president, and six per- 
sons as directors; and the president and direct- 
ors, for the time being, shall give public notice in 
one of the newspapers printed in Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria, for a new election, 
at least ten days previous to the expiration of the 
time for which they were elected ; and each stock- 
holder shall be allowed one vote for every share 
by him or her held at the time in said company; 
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and any stockholder, by a written authority, under 
his or her hand, and executed in the presence of 
two witnesses, may depute any other stockholder 
to vote and act as proxy for him or her at any 
general meeting. . 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said 
president and directors, so elected, and their suc- 
cessors, shall be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and empowered to agree with any person or per- 
sons, on behalf of said company, to cut the canal, 
as laid down on the plan of the City of Washing- 
ton, erect such locks,and perform such other works, 
as they shall judge necessary for opening the canal 
aforesaid, and the forks thereof’ and out of the 
moneys arising from subscriptions, wharfage, and 
tolls, to pay for the same; and to repair and im- 
prove the said canal, locks, and other works neces- 
sary thereto, and to defray all incidental charges, 
and also to appoint a treasurer, clerk, and such 
other officers, toll-gatherers, managers, and ser- 
vants, as they shall judge requisite, arid to settle 
their respective wages. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the trea- 
surer of the said company shall, before he acts as 
such, give bond to the company in such penalty, 
and with such security, as the said president and 
ditectors shall direct, conditioned for the faith- 
ful perfortnance of the duties of his office. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said 
president and directors, so elected, and their suc- 
cessors, shall have full power and authority to 
demand and receive of the stockholders, in equal 
proportions, the remaining nine-tenths of the 
shares, from time to time, as they shall judge ne- 
cessary ; and if any of the stockholders shall neg- 
lect or refuse to pay their proportions, within one 
month after the same shall have been ordered, 
the share or shares of such defaulter shall be for- 
feited: Provided, That notice shall be given, by 
advertisement, in one of the newspapers printed 
in Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, of 
the time when the same shall be ordered to be paid. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the said 
company shall not begin to collect wharfage or 
tolls, until the canal is made navigable for boats 
and scows drawing three feet water to pass through 
the same, from the Potomac river to the Eastern 
Branch thereof: and if at any time the said canal 
shall become obstructed, so that boats and scows 
drawing three feet water cannot pass through the 
same, from the Potomac river, to the Eastern 
Branch thereof, it shall not be lawful for the said 
company to collect any wharfage or tolls, until 
such obstruetion shall have been removed. 

Sac. 9. And be it further enacted, That every 
president and director, before he acts as such, shall 
take an oath or affirmation that he will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties of his office ; and 
any four of the directors, with the president, shall 
constitute a quorum for transacting any business 
of the company. 

Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
shares in the said company shall be deemed per- 
sonal and not real property, and transferable in 
such manner as the company shall direct, and 
that the shares held by any individual shall bet 


liablé to be attached or taken by fieri facias, to 
satisfy the debts due from any such individual, in 
like manner as other Fee alone i may be. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be a general meeting of the stockholders on 
the first Monday in June, and the first Monday 
in December, in every year, in the City of Wash- 
ington, to which meeting the- president and di- 
rectors shall make a report, and render distinct 
and just accounts of all their proceedings; and 
on finding them justly and fairly stated, the stock- 
holders then present or a majority of them, shall 
give a certificate thereof; and at such half yearly 
general meetings, after leaving in the hands of 
the treasurer such sum as shall be judged neces- 
sary for repairs, improvements, or contingent 
charges, an equal dividend of all the net profits 
arising from the wharfage and tolls hereby granted 
shall be ordered, and made to and among all the 
stockholders of the said company, in proportion to 
their several shares: Provided, Thatif the net pro- 
fits shall, in any year,exceed fifteen per centum on 
the sum actually expended by the said company, 
in opening the said canal, and completing the 
same, the fifteen per centum only of the net profits 
shall be divided among the stockholders, and the 
excess shall be paid to the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of the City of Washington, for the use of the 
said city. f 

Suc. 12. And be it further enacted, That, for 
and in consideration of the expenses the said 
stockholders shall incur in cutting the canal, erect- 
ing locks, and in maintaining and keeping the 
same in repair, and in the enlargement and im- 
provement of the same, the saidcompariy is hereby 
authorized to collect on all articles and materials 
landed on eacli side of the canal, from on board 
any boat or scow, or placed on either side of the 
said canal, for the purpose of being taken there- 
from by any boat or scow, according to such rates 
as the president and directors may, from time to 
time, by their by-laws, order and direct: Pro- 
vided, That the said rates shall, at no time here- 
after, and in no particular, exceed the rates which 
are, or may be, established by the owners of 
wharves in the City of Washington. Andit shall 
and may be lawful for the said company to de- 
mand and receive, at the most convenient place, 
for all articles carried through the said canal, tolls 
not exceeding the following rates, that is to say: 
for each unloaded boat or scow, twenty-five cents 5 
for each barrel of flour, two cents; for each barrel 
of beef or pork, two cents; for each barrel of 
whiskey or brandy, three cents; for each hogshead 
or pipe, six cents; and upon all other articles, 
packages, and commodities, one-sixth part of the 
amount of tolls allowed by law to be received by 
the Potomac Company, at the Great Falls of the 
river Potomac. And the said company shall also 
have the exclusive right to establish a packet-boat 
or boats upon the said canal for carrying passen- 
gers, and no other packet-boat or boats, but such 
as are established or permitted by them, shall be 
allowed to carry passengers through the same for 
hire. 

Src. 13. Provided always, and beit further en- 
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not be completed within the term of seven years 
from the passage of this act, in such manner as to 
admit boats and scows drawing three feet water 
to pass through the same, that the said canal shall 
revert to the United States, and all right and au- 
thority hereby granted to the said company shall 
cease and determine. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the | 
said company shall, from time to time, whenever 
the Mayor and City Council shall order and di- 
rect, suffer bridges to be erected across the canal, | 
and shall suffer the same when erected to be re- 
paired: Provided, That every bridge so erected, 
shall be at least six feet above high water mark. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the 
President and Directors of said company, after 
the said canal shall be opened and made passable 
for boats and scows drawing three feet of water, 
shall annually, in the month of January, lay before 
the Congress of the United States, a just and true 
account of their receipts and expenditures, witha 
statement of the clear profits thereof. 

Approved, February 16, 1809. 


An Act making appropriations for the support of Gov- 
ernment during the year one thousand eight hundred 
and nine. 


Be it enacted, §c., That for the expenditure of 
the civil list in the present year, including the 
contingent expenses of the several Departments 
and offices; for the compensation of the several 
loan officers and their clerks, and for books and 
stationery for the same; for the payment of an- 
nuities and grants; for the support of the Mint 
Establishment; for the expenses of intercourse 
with foreign nations; for the support of light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers; for de- 
fray ing the expenses of surveying the public lands; 
and for satisfying certain miscellaneous claims ; 
the following sums be, and the same hereby are, ; 
respectively appropriated, that it to say: 

For compensation granted by law to the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
their officers and attendants, estimated for a session 
of four months and a half continuance, two hun- 
dred and one thousand, four hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

For the expense of fire-wood, stationery, print- 
ing, and all other contingent expenses of the two | 
Houses of Congress, twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars. 

For all contingent expenses of the library of 
Congress, and for the librarian’s allowance for the į 
year one thousand eight hundred and nine, eight 
hundred dollars. i 

For compensation to the President and Vice- | 
President of the United States, thirty thousand | 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of State, | 
clerks, and persons employed in that department, 
including the sum of one thousand dollars for 
compensations to his clerks, in addition to the sum 


For the incidental and contingent expenses of 
the said department, four thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

For printing and distributing the laws of the 
second session of the tenth Congress, and printing 
the laws in newspapers, eight thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For special messengers charged with despatches, 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, clerks, and persons employed in his office, 


iineluding the sum of one thousand dollars, for 


clerk hire, in addition to the sum allowed by the 
act of the twenty-first April, one thousand eight 
hundred and six, sixteen thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

For the expense of translating foreign languages, 


i allowance to the person employed in transmitting 


passports and sea-letters, and for stationery and 
printing in the office of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, clerks, and persons employed in his 
office, including the sum of one thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars, for compensation to 
his clerks, in addition to the sum allowed by the 
act of the twenty-first April, one thousand eight 
hundred and six, fourteen thousand six hundred 
and sixteen dollars. 

For expense of stationery, printing and inci- 
dentaland contingent expenses of the Comptroller’s 
office, eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, clerks, and persons employed in his office, 
twelve thousand two hundred and twenty-one 
dollars. 

For expense of stationery, printing, and inci- 
dental and contingent expenses of the Auditor’s 
office, five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Treasurer, clerks, and 
persons employed in his office, six thousand two 


| hundred and twenty-seven dollars and forty-five 


cents. y 
For expense of stationery, printing, and inci- 
dental and contingent expenses in the Treasurer's 
office, three hundred dollars. 
For compensation to the Register of the Trea- 
sury, clerks and persons employed in his office, 


| sixteen thousand and fifty-two dollars and two 


cents. 

For expense of stationery, printing, and all 
other incidental and contingent expenses in the 
Register’s office, including books for the public 
stocks, and for the arrangement of the marine 
records, two thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For fuel, and other contingent and incidental 
expenses of the Treasury Department, four thou- 
sand dollars. 

For defraying the expense of printing and sta- 
ting the public accounts for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and nine, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. , 

For the purchase of books, maps and charts, for 
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the use of the Treasury Department, four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to a Superintendent em- 
ployed to secure the buildings and records of the 
Treasury Department, during the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nine, including the ex- 
pense of two watchmen, the repairs of two fire 
engines, buckets, lanterns, and other incidental 
and contingent expenses, one thousand one hun- 
dred dollars. i: 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of War, 
clerks, and persons employed in his office, eleven 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For expense of fuel, stationery, printing, and 
other contingent expenses of the office of the Sec- 
retary of War, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Accountant of the War 
Department, clerks, and persons employed in his 
office, ten thousand nine hundred and ten dollars. 

For contingent expenses in the office of the 
Accountantof the War Department, one thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks employed in the 
Paymaster’s office, two thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses in the said office, two 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Purveyor of Public 
Supplies, clerks, and persons employed in his 
office, and for expense of stationery, store rent 
and fuel for the said office, including the sum of 
five hundred dollars for compensation to clerks, in 
addition to the sum allowed by the act of the 
twenty first of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and six, five thousand one hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Navy, 
clerks, and persons employed in his office, nine 
thousand eight hundred and ten dollars. 

For expense of fuel, stationery, printing, and 
other contingent expenses in the said office, two 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Accountant of the 
Navy, clerks, and persons employed in his office, 
ten thousand four hundred and ten dollars. 

For contingent expenses in the office of the 
Accountant of the Navy, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Postmaster General, 
Assistant Postmaster General, clerks,and persons 
employed in the Postmaster General’s office, in- 
cluding the sum of one thousand five hundred 
and forty-five dollars, for compensation to clerks, 
in addition to the sum allowed by the act of the 
twenty-first of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and six, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For expense of fuel, candles, house rent for the 
messenger, stationery, chests, &c., pertaining to 
the Postmaster General’s office, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the several loan officers, 
thirteen thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 


For compensation to the clerks of the several 


certain loan officers, in lieu of clerk hire, and to 
defray the authorized expense of the several loan 
offices, fifteen thousand dollars., : 

For compensation to the Surveyor General 
and his clerks, three thousand two hundred dol- 
ars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor of the lands 
south of the State of Tennessee, clerks employed 
in his office, and for stationery, and other contin- 
gencies, three thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the officers of the Mint: 

The Director, two thousand dollars; 

The Treasurer, twelve hundred dollars ; 

The Assayer, fifteen hundred dollars ; 

The Chief Coiner, fifteen hundred dollars; 


The Melter and Refiner, fifteen hundred dol- 


lars; ; 

The Engraver, twelve hundred dollars ; 

One clerk, at seven hundred dollars ; 

And two clerks, at five hundred dollars each, 
one thousand dollars. 

For wages to the persons employed in the dif- 
ferent branches of melting, coining, carpenters’ 
millwrights’ and smiths’ work, including the sum 
of one thousand dollars per annum, allowed to an 
assistant coiner and die-forger, who also oversees 
the execution of the iron-work, and of six hun- 
dred dollars per annum, allowed to an assistant en- 
graver, eight thousand five hundred dollars. 

For repairs of furnaces, cast-rollers and screws, 
timber, bar-iron, lead, steel, potash, and for all 
other contingencies of the Mint, three thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary of the Territory of Orleans, thirteen 
thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the 
executive officers of the said Territory, two thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary, of the Mississippi Territory,seven thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. $ 

For expense of stationery, office rent, and other 
contingent expenses of said Territory, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Seeretary, of the Indiana Territory, six thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

For expense of stationery, office rent, and other 
contingent expenses, of said Territory, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary, of the Michigan Territory, six thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. 

For expense of stationery, office rent, and other 
contingent expenses, of the said Territory, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary of the Louisiana Territory, six thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. 

For expense of stationery, office rent. and other 
contingent expenses, of the said Territory, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 


| Secretary, of the Hlinois Territory, six thousand 


Commissioners of Loans, and for allowances to | six hundred dollars. 
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For expense of stationery, office rent, and other 
contingent expenses of said Territory, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For the discharge of such demands against the 
United States, on account of the civil department, 
not otherwise provided for, as shall have been 
admitted in a due course of settlement at the Trea- 
sury, two thousand dollars. 

For additional compensation to the clerks in 
the several Departments of State, Treasury, War, 
and Navy, and of the General Post Office, not 
exceeding, for each Department respectively, fif- 
teen per centum, in addition to the sums allowed 
by the act, entitled “An act to regulate and fix 
the compensation of clerks, and to authorize the 
laying out certain public roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” thirteen thousand two hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars and thirty-three cents. 

For compensation, granted by law, to the Chief 
Justice, the Associate Judges, and District Judges, 
of the United States, including the chief justice 
and two associate judges for the District of Co- 
lumbia, to the Attorney General and to the dis- 
trict judge of the Territory of Orleans, fifty-nine 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For the like compensation granted to the sev- 
eral District Attorneys of the United States, three 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For compensations granted to the Marshals 
for the Districts of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Ohio, East and West Tennessee, and Orleans, in- 
cluding the compensation allowed ‘to the Mar- 
shals of New Jersey and North Carolina, for the 
three last quarters of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, by the act of the twenty- 
fifth of February, one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, two thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars, 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, 
Circuit, and District Courts, of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia, and of jurors 
and witnesses, in aid of the funds arising from 
fines, forfeitures, and penalties, and-for defraying 
the expenses of prosecutions for offences against 
the United States, and for the safe-keeping of 
prisoners, forty thousand dollars. 

For the payment of sundry pensions granted 
by the late Government, nine hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

For the payment of the annual allowance to 
the invalid pensioners of the United States, from 
the fifth of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and nine, to the fourth day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ten, ninety-eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the maintenance and support of light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, stake- 
ages of channels, bars, and shoals, and certain 
contingent expenses, seventy-nine thousand and 
thirty-nine dollars and forty cents. 

For erecting two light-houses on Long Island 
Sound, one on Watehhill point, and the other on 
Sand’s or Watch point, the following sums, that 
it Is to say: thesum of two thousand six hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents, balance 


of a former appropriation for these objects car- 
tied to the “surplus fund,” and the further sum 
of five thousand seven hundred dollars, in addi- 
tion to the appropriations heretofore made for the 
same objects. 

For placing buoys and beacons on or near the 
shoals and rocks in the channel leading into the 
harbor of Salem, in the State of Massachusetts, 
in addition to the sums heretofore appropriated 
for that purpose, sixty-seven dollars and twenty- 
nine cents. 

For rebuilding two light-houses on Plumb 
Island, in the State of Massachusetts, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of surveying the 
public land, within the several Territories of the 
United States, eighteen thousand two hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For expenses of the boards formed in the Ter- 
ritories of Orleans and Louisiana, for investigat- 
ing and adjusting titles and claims to land, in ad- 
dition to the sum heretofore appropriated for that 
object, ten thousand dollars, 

For the expense of taking the second Census 
of the United States, being the balance of a 
former appropriation for that object, and car- 
ried to the surplus fund, thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and ninety dollars and ninety-six cents. 

. For the expense of returning the votes of Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States, 
for the term commencing on the fourth day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and nine, 
m thousand. five hundred and ninety-three dol- 
ars. : 

For expenses of intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, thirty-three thousand and fifty dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of intercourse with 
foreign nations, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of intercourse with the Bar- 
bary Powers, fifty thousand dollars, 

For the contingent expenses of intercourse with 
the Barbary Powers, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the relief and protection of distressed Ame- 
rican seamen, five thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of prosecuting claims in rela- 
tion to captures, six thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of regulating, lay- 
ing out, and making a road from Cumberland, in 
the State of Maryland, to the State of Ohio, agree- 
ably to an act of Congress, passed the twenty- 
ninth day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and six, the balance of a former appropriation 
made by the aforesaid act, for that object, having 
been carried to the surplus fund, sixteen thousand 
and seventy-five dollars and fifteen cents. 

For defraying the expense of opening a road 
from the frontier of Georgia, on the route from 
Athens to New Orleans, till the same intersects 
the thirty-first degree of north latitude, agreeably 
to an act of Congress, passed on the twenty-first 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
six, the balance of a former appropriation for that 
object having been carried to the surplus fund, 
two thousand four hundred dollars, and a further 
sum of five thousand dollars, in addition to the 
sums heretofore appropriated for that object. 
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For defraying the expense of opening a road or 
roads through the territory lately ceded by the 
Indians to the United States, from the Mississip- 
Pi to the Ohio, and to the former Indian boundary 
ine, which was established by. the Treaty of 
Greenville, agreeably to the last above recited 
act; the balance of a former appropriation made 
for that object having been carried to the surplus 
fund, one thousand eight hundred dollars and 
forty-eight cents. 

For defraying the expense of opening a road 
from Nashville, in the State of Tennessee, to 
Natchez, in the Mississippi Territory, agreeably 
to the aforesaid act of the twenty-first day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and six, the 
balance of a former appropriation for that object 
having been carried to the surplus fund, three 
thousand dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims 
against the United States, not otherwise provided 
for, as shall have been admitted, in due course of 
seulement at the Treasury, four thousand dol- 
ars. 

Sec. 2. And be. it further enacted, That the 
several appropriations hereinbefore made, shall 
be paid and discharged. out of the fund of six 
hundred thousand dollars, reserved by an act 
making provision for the debt of the United 
States, and out of any moneys in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, February 17, 1809. 


An Act extending the right of suffrage in the Indiana 
‘Territory, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the citizens of the In- 
diana Territory entitled to vote for Representa- 
tives to the General Assembly thereof, shall, at 
the time of electing their Representatives to the 
said General Assembly, also elect one Delegate 
from the said Territory to the Congress of the 
United States, who shall possess the same powers 
heretofore granted to the Delegates from the sev- 
eral Territories of the United States, anything in 
the ordinance for the government of the said 
Territory to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
sheriffs of the several counties, which now are, 
or may hereafter be established in the said Terri- 
tory, respectively, shall, within forty days next 
after an election for a Delegate to Congress trans- 
mit to the Secretary of the Territory a certified 
copy of the returns from the several townships in 
their counties respectively. And it shall be the 
duty of the Governor, for the time being, to give 
to the person having the greatest number of votes, 
a certificate of his election. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, so soon 
as the Governor of the said Territory shall divide 
the same into five districts, the citizens thereof 
entitled to vote for Representatives to the said 
General Assembly, shall, in each of the said dis- 
tricts, elect one member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, who shall possess the same powers heretofore 
granted to the Legislative Council in the said 
Territory, and shall hold their offices four years, 


and no longer ; anything in the ordinance for the 
government of the said Territory to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
General Assembly of the said Territory shall 
have power to apportion the Representatives of 
the several counties therein, or which may here- 
after be established therein, according to the num- 
ber of free white male inhabitants above the age 
of twenty-one years, in such counties; Provided, 
that there be not more than twelve, nor less than 
nine, of the whole number of Representatives, 
any act or acts to the contrary notwithstanding, 
until there shall be six thousand free male white 
inhabitants, above the age of twenty-one years, 
in said Territory; after which time, the number 
of Representatives shall be regulated agreeably 
to the ordinance for the government thereof. 

Approved, February 27, 1809. 


An Act freeing from postage all letters and packets to 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Be it enacted, $c., That all letters and packets 
to Thomas Jefferson, now President of the United 
States, after the expiration of his term of office 
and during his life, shall be carried by the mail, 
free of postage. , 

Approved, February 28, 1809. 


An Act for the disposal of certain tracts of land in the 
Mississippi Territory, claimed under Spanish grants, 
reported by the Land Commissioners as antedated, 
and to confirm the claims of Abraham Ellis and 
Daniel Harregal. i 
Be it enacted, &c., That the several tracts of 

land in the Mississippi. Territory, the titles to 

which have been derived under Spanish claims, 
and which have been disallowed by the Boards 
of Commissioners east and west of Pearl river, 
on suspicion of the grants, warrants, or orders of 
survey, on which the claims are grounded, being 
antedated, or otherwise fraudulent, and which are 
embraced in the report of the said’ Boards of Com- 
missioners, laid before Congress, agreeably to the 
third section of an act, entitled, “An act supple- 
mentary to the act, entitled an act regulating the 
grants of land, and providing for the disposal of 
the lands of the United States south of the State 
of Tennessee,” shall be, and the same are hereby 
directed to be sold, in the same manner, at the 
same price, and on the same terms and conditions 
as have been, or may be by law provided for the 
sale of the other public lands in the said Terri- 
tory; and any person or persons claiming under 
a Spanish grant, warrant, or order of survey, as 
aforesaid, shall be entitled to institute, in the high- 
est court of Jaw or equity in the said Territory, 
his or their suit or action for the recovery of the 
tract or tracts so claimed as aforesaid: Provided, 
such claimant or claimants shall institute his or 
their suit or action within the term of one year 
from and after the tract or tractsso claimed shall 
have been sold by the United States; or, in case 
the same is now inhabited and cultivated in vir- 
tue of a pre-emption right, within one year from 
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and after the passing of this act; and if any per- 
son or persons, claiming lands as aforesaid, shall 
fail or neglect to commence or institute his or 
their suit or action, in the manner, and within the 
time prescribed by this section, or shall be non- 
suit, or discontinue the same, his or their right to 
commence such suit or action, in any court what- 
soever, shall be forever barred and foreclosed. 


| An act for the relief of certain Alabama and Wyandot 
Indians. 

Be tt enacted, £c., That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be surveyed and designated, by proper 
metes and bounds, a tract of land, not exceeding 


of the United States, lying in the Territory of 


| two thousand five hundred acres, out of any lands 


See. 2, And be it further enacted, That if the | Orleans, and west of the river Mississippi; and, 
person or persons claiming under such grant, war- | by lease, vest the said tract of land in a certain 
rant, or order of survey, shall make it appear to | tribe of Alabama Indians, and their descendants, 
the satisfaction of the court before whom such | for the term of fifty years. Provided, neverthe- 
suit or action shall be pending, that the tract of | less, That it shall not be lawful for the said tribe 
land therein specified was actually surveyed prior | of Indians to transfer or assign their interest in 
tothe twenty-seventh day of October, one thou- | the said land, and every such transfer or assign- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-five, then, and in | ment shall be null and void: And provided, also, 
that case, the same shall be deemed and held to | That, if the said tribe of Indians shall remove 
be good and valid to all intents and purposes, any- | from the said tract of land, their interest in and 
thing in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. | to the same shall henceforth cease and determine. 
But in case the claimant or claimants shall fail to | Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
prove the tract or tracts of land so claimed, to ; shall be designated, under the direction of the 
have been actually surveyed prior to the twenty- | Secretary of the Treasury, two tracts of land in 
seventh day of October, one thousand seven hun- | the Michigan Territory, one including the village 
dred and ninety-five, or,in case the same shall | called Brownstown, and the other, the village 
appear to be otherwise fraudulent or illegal, the | called Maguaga, in the possession of the Wyan- 
grant, warrant, or order of survey, granted by ; dot tribe of Indians, containing in the whole not 
the Spanish Government, as aforesaid, by virtue | more than five thousand acres; which two tracts 
of which such tract or tracts of land may be iof land shall be reserved for the use of the said 


claimed, shall be, and the same is hereby declared, 
null and void, to all intents and purposes, and 
shall not be read in evidence against any claim 
or certificate of pre-emption, derived from the 
United States. 

~ Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful, in the trial of such suit or action, for 
either party to introduce parole evidence, for the 
purpose of supporting or invalidating the grant, 
warrant, or order of survey, as aforesaid; and the 
judgment, sentence, or decree of the said highest 
court of law or equity, in the cases aforesaid, shall 
be final and conclusive between the parties, and 
may be plead in bar to any subsequent suit or ac- 
tion brought in the same, or any other court, for 
the recovery of the same land, or any part thereof. 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That Abra- 
ham Ellis be, and he is hereby, confirmed in a 
tract of land, granted by the British government 
of West Florida to Stephen Jordan, containing 
the quantity of two hundred acres, lying on the 
waters of Boyd’s creek, according to the metes 
and bounds of said tract of land set forth in the 
plat thereof made by the Surveyor General of 
said province of West Florida; and that the 
amount of money which the said Ellis may have 
been compelled to pay to the receiver of public 
moneys west of Pearl river, in the Mississippi 
Territory, for said tract of land, be refunded to 
him by the receiver aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That Daniel 
Harregal be, and he is hereby, confirmed in his 
title in fee simple to the tract of land whereon 
he resides, containing the quantity of five hun- 
dred and fifty acres, agreeably toa plat thereof 
filed with the Register of the land office, west of 
Pearl river, in the Mississippi Territory. 

Approved, February 28, 1809. 


Wyandots, and their descendants, and be secured 
to them in the same manner, and on the same 
terms and conditions, as is provided in relation to 
the Alabama Indians by the first section of this 
act. 

Approved, February 28, 1809, 


An Act to interdict commercial intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain and France, 
and their dependencies, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, €c., That, from and after the 
passage of this act, the entrance of the harbors 
and waters of the United States, and of the Ter- 
ritories thereof, be, and the same is hereby, inter- 
dicted to all public ships and vessels belonging to 
Great Britain or France, excepting vessels only 
which may be forced in by distress, or which are 
charged with despatches or business from the 
Government to which they belong, and also pack- 
ets having no cargo or merchandise on board. 
And if any public ship or vessel as aforesaid, not 
being included in the exception above mentioned, 
shall enter any harbors or waters within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, or of the Territo- 
ries thereof, it shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States, or such other person as he 
shall have empowered for that purpose, toemploy 
such part of the land and naval forces, or of the 
militia of the United States, or the Territories 
thereof, as heshall deem necessary, to compel such 
ship or vessel to depart. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
not be lawful for any citizen or citizens of the 
United States, or the Territories thereof, nor for 
any person or persons residing or being in the 
same, to have any intercourse with, or to afford 
any aid or supplies toany public ship or vessel as 
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aforesaid, which shall, contrary to the provisions 
of this act, have entered any harbor or waters 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, or 
the Territories thereof; and if any person shall, 
contrary to the ‘provisions of this aet, have any 
intercourse with such ship or vessel, or shall af- 
ford any aid to such ship or vessel, either in 
repairing the said vessel, or in furnishing her, her 
officers and crew, with supplies of any kind, or in 
any manner whatever, or if any pilot or other 
person shall assist in navigating or piloting such 
ship or vessel, unless it be for the purpose of car- 
rying her beyond the limits and jurisdiction of 
the United States, every person so offending-shall 
forfeit and pay a sum not less than one hundred 
dollars, nor exceeding ten thousand dollars; and 
shall also be imprisoned for a term not less than 
one month, nor more than one year. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from 
and after the twentieth day of May next, the en- 
trance of the harborsand waters of the United States 
and the Territories thereof, be, and the same is 
hereby, interdicted to all ships or vessels sailing 
under the flag of Great Britain or France, or own- 
ed in whole or in part by any citizen or subject 
of either; vessels hired, chartered, or employed, 
by the Government of either country, for the sole 
purpose of carrying letters or despatches, and also 
vessels forced in by distress, or by the dangers of 
the sea, only excepted. And if any ship or vessel 
sailing under the flag of Great Britain or France, 
or owned in whole or in part by any citizen or 
subject of either, and not excepted as aforesaid, 
shall, after the said twentieth day of May next, 
arrive, either with or without a cargo, within the 
limits of the United States, or of the Territories 
thereof, such ship or vessel, together with the 
cargo, if any, which may be found on board, shall 
be forfeited, and may be seized and condemned in 
any court of the United States, or the Territories 
thereof, having competent jurisdiction; and all and 
every act and acts heretofore passed, which shall 
be within the purview of this act, shall be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That, from 
and after the twentieth day of May next, it shall 
not be lawful to import into the United States, or 
the Territories thereof, any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise whatever, from any port or place, situ- 
ated in Great Britain or Ireland, or in any of the 
colonies or dependencies of Great Britain, nor 
from any port or place situated in France, or ia 
any of her colonies or dependencies, nor from any 
port or place in the actual possession of either 
Great Britain cr France. Nor shall it be lawful 
to import into the United States, or the Territo- 
ries thereof, from any foreign port or place what- 
ever, any goods, wares, or merchandise whatever, 
being of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of 
France, or of any of her colonies or dependencies, 
or being of. the growth, produce, or manufacture, 
of Great Britain or Ireland, or of any of the colo- 
nies or dependencies of Great Britain, or being of 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, of any place 
or country in the actual possession of either 
France or Great Britain: Provided, That nothing 
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herein contained shall be construed to affect the 
cargoes of ships or vessels wholly owned by a 
citizen or citizens of the United States, which 
had cleared for any port beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, prior to the twenty-second day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and seven, or 
which had departed for such port by permission of 
the President, under the acts supplementary to the 
act laying an embargo on all ships and vessels in 
the ports and. harbors of the United States. . 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That when- 
ever apy article or articles, the importation of 
which is prohibited by this act, shall, after the 
twentieth of May, be imported into. the United 
States, or the Territories thereof, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this’act, or shall, after 
the said twentieth of May, be put on board of any 
ship or vessel, boat, raft, or carriage, with inten- 
tion of importing the same into the United States, 
or the Territories thereof, all such articles, as well 
as all other articles on board the same ship or 
vessel, boat, raft, or carriage, belonging to the 
owner of such prohibited articles, shall be forfeit- 
ed; and the owner thereof shall, moreover, for- 
feit and pay treble the value of such articles. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any: 
article or articles, the importation of which is 
prohibited by this act, shall, after the twentieth of 
May, be put on board of any ship, or vessel, boat, 
raft, or carriage. with intention to import the 
same into the United States, or the Territories 
thereof, contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of this act, and with the knowledge of the owner 
or master of such ship, or vessel, boat, raft, or 
carriage, such ship, or vessel; boat, raft, or carriage, 
shall be forfeited, and the owner and master there- 
of shall, moreover, each, forfeit and pay treble the 
value of such articles. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That if any 
article or articles, the importation of which is 
prohibited by this act, and which shall, neverthe- 
less, be on board of any ship, or vessel, boat, raft, 
or carriage, arriving after the said twentieth of 
May. next, in the United States, or the Territories 
thereof, shall be omitted in the manifest, report, 
or entry, of the master, or the person having the 
charge or command of such ship, or vessel, boat, 
raft, or carriage, or shall be omitted ia the entry 
of the goods owned by the owner or consigned 
to the consignee of such articles, or shall be im- 
ported or landed, or attempted to be imported or 
landed without a permit, the same penalties, fines, 
and forfeitures, shall be incurred, and may be re- 
covered, as in the case of similar omission, or 
omissions, landing, importation, or attempt to 
land or import, in relation to articles liable to du- 
ties on their importation into the United States. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That every 
collector, naval officer, surveyor, or other officer 
of the customs, shall have the like power and au- 
thority to seize goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported contrary to the intent and meaning of 
this act, to keep the same in custody until it shall 
have been ascertained whether the same has 
been forfeited or not, and to enter any ship or 
vessel, dwelling-house, store, building, or other 
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place, for the purpose of searching for and seiz- 
ing any such goods, wares, and merchandise, 
which he or they now have by law in relation to 
goods, wares, and merchandise, subject to duty; 
and, if any person or persons shall conceal or buy 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, knowing them 
to be liable to seizure by this act, such person or 
persons shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit and 
pay a sum double the amount or value of the 
goods, wares, and merchandise, so concealed or 
purchased. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
following additions shall be made to the oath or 
affirmation taken by the masters, or persons, hav- 
ing the charge or command of any ship, or vessel, 
arriving at any port of the United States, or the 
Territories thereof, after the twentieth of May, viz: 
“JT further swear (or affirm) that there are not, 
to. the best of my knowledge and belief, on board. 
[insert the denomination and name of the vessel, | 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, the importa- 
tion of which into the United States, or the Ter- 
ritories thereof, is prohibited by law: And I do 
further swear (or affirm) that if I shall hereafter 
discover or know of any such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, on board the said vessel, or which 
shall have been imported in the same, I will im- 
mediately, and without delay, make due report 
thereof to the collector of the port of this dis- 
trict.” 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
following addition be made, after the twentieth 
of May, to the oath or affirmation taken by im- 
porters, consignees, or agents, at the time of en- 
tering goods imported into the United States, or 
the Territories thereof, viz: 

«T also swear (or affirm) that there are not, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, among the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise, imported or 
consigned as aforesaid, any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, the importation of which into the Uni- 
ted States, or the Territories thereof, is prohibited 
by law ; and I do further swear (or affirm) that 
if I shall hereafter discover or know of any such 
goods, wares, or merchandise, among the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise, imported or con- 
signed as aforesaid, I will immediately and with- 
out delay report the same to the collector of this 
district.” 

Sec. 11, And be tt further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be. and he hereby 
is, authorized, in case either France or Great 
Britain shall so revoke or modify her edicts, as 
that they shall cease to violate the neutral com- 
merce of the United States, to declare the same 
by proclamation ; after which the trade of the 
United States, suspended by this act, and by the 
act laying an embargo on all ships and vessels in 
the ports and harbors of the United States, and 
the several acts supplementary thereto, may be 
renewed with the nation so doing: Provided, 
That all penalties and forfeitures which shall 
have been previously incurred, by virtue of this 
or of any other act, the operation of which shall 
so cease and determine, shall be recovered and 
distributed, in like manner as if the same had 


continued in full force and virtue: and vessels 
bound thereafter to any foreign port or place, 
with which commercial intercourse shall, by vir- 
tue of this section, be again permitted, shall give 
bond to the United States with approved security 
in double the value of the vessel and cargo, that 
they shall not proceed to any foreign port, nor 
trade with any country other than those with 
which commercial intercourse shall have been or 
may be permitted by this act. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That, so 
much of the act laying an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, and of the several acts supplementary 
thereto, as forbids the departure of vessels owned 
by citizens of the United States, and the exporta- 
tion of domestic and foreign merchandise to any 
foreign port or place, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed, after the fifteenth day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and nine, except so far 
as they relate to Great Britain or France, or their 
colonies or dependencies, or places in the actual 
possession of either: Provided, That all penal- 
ties and forfeitures which shall have been previ- 
ously incurred by virtue of so much of the said 
acts as is repealed by this act, or which have 
been, or may hereafier be, incurred by virtue of 
the said acts, on account of any infraction of so 
much of the said acts as is not repealed by this 
act, shall be recovered and distributed in like 
manner as if the said acts had continued in full 
force and virtue. , 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That du- 
ring the continuance of so much of the act lay- 
ing an embargo on ships and vessels in the ports 
and harbors of the United States,and of the several 


! acts supplementary thereto, as is not repealed by 
i this act, no ship or vessel bound to a foreign port, 
| with which commercial intercourse shall, by vir- 


tue of this act, be again permitted, shall be allowed 
to depart for such port, unless the owner or own- 
ers, consignee or factor of such ship or vessel 
i shall, with the master, have given bond with one 
| or more sureties to the United States, in a sum 
| double the value of the vessel and cargo, if the 
vessel is wholly owned by a citizen or cilizens of 
the United States; and in a sum four times the 
value, if the vessel is owned in part or in whole 
by any foreigner or foreigners, that the vessel 
shall not leave the port without a clearance, nor 
shall, when leaving the port, proceed to any port 
or place in Great Britain or France, or in the 
colonies or dependencies of either, or in the ac- 
tual possession of either, nor be directly or indi- 
rectly engaged during the voyage in any trade 
with such port, nor shall put any article on board 
of any other vessel; nor unless every other re- 
quisite and provision of the second section of the 
act entitled “An act to enforce and make more ef- 
fectual an act, entitled ‘Anact laying an embargo 
on all ships and vessels in the ports and harbors of 
the United States, and the several acts supplemen- 
tary thereto,” shall have been com plied with. And 
the party or parties to the abovementioned bond 
shall, within a reasonable time after the date of the 
same, to be expressed in said bond, produce to the 
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collector of the district from which the vessel shall 
have been cleared, a certificate of the landing of 
the same, in the same manner as is provided by 
law for the landing of goods exported with the 
privilege of drawback; on failure whereof, the 
bond shall be put in suit; and in every such suit 
judgment shall be given against the defendant 
or defendants, unless proof shall be procured of 
such relanding, or of loss at sea. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That so 
much of the act laying an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, and of the several acts supplementary 
thereto, as compels vessels owned by citizens of 
the United States, bound to another port of the 
said States, or vessels licensed for the coasting 
trade, or boats, either not masted or not decked, 
to give bond, and to load, under the inspection of 
a revenue officer, or renders them liable to deten- 
tion, merely on account of the nature of their 
cargo, (such provisions excepted as relate to col- 
lection districts adjacent to the territories, colo- 
nies or provinces of a foreign nation, or to ves- 
sels belonging or bound to such districts) be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed, from and after the 
fifteenth day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine: Provided, however, That all pen- 
alties and forfeitures which shall have been pre- 
viously incurred by any of the said acts, or which 
may hereafter be incurred by virtue of the said 
acts, on account of any infraction of so much of 
the said acts as is not repealed by this act, shall 
be recovered and distributed in like manner as if 
the same had continued in full force and virtue. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That du- 
ring the continuance of so much of the act lay- 
ing an embargo on all ships and vessels in the 
ports and harbors of the United States, and of 
the several acts supplementary thereto, as is not 
repealed by this act, no vessel owned by citizens 
of the United States, bound to another port of the 
said States, or licensed for the coasting trade, shall 
be allowed to depart from any port of the United 
States, or shall receive a clearance, nor shall it be 
lawful to put on board any such vessel any specie, 
or goods, wares, or merchandise, unless a permit 
shall have been previously obtained from the 
proper collector, or from a revenue officer, author- 
ized by the collector to grant such permits; nor 
unless the owner, consignee, agent, or factor, shall, 
with the master, give bond, with one or more sure- 
ties, to the United States, ina sum double the 
value of the vessel and cargo, that the vessel shall 
not proceed to any foreign port or place,and that 
the cargo shall be relanded in some port of the 
United States: Provided, That it shall be lawful 
and sufficient in the case of any such vessel, 
whose employment has been uniformly confined 
to rivers, bays,and sounds, within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, to give bond, in an amount 
equal to one hundred and fifty dollars, for each 
ton of said vessel, with condition that such vessel 
shall not, during the time limited in the condition 
of the bond, proceed to any foreign port or place, 
or put any article on board of any other vessel, or 
be employed in any foreign trade. 


Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That if any 
ship or vessel shall, during the continuance of so 
much of the act laying an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of the Uni- 
ted States, and of the several acts supplementary 
thereto, as is not repealed by this act, depart from 
any port of the United States without a clearance 
or permit, or having given bond in the manner 
provided by law, such ship or vessel, together 
with her cargo, shall be wholly forfeited; and the 
owner or owners, agent, freighter, or factors, mas- 
ter, or commander of such ship or vessel, shall, 
moreover, severally forfeit, and pay a sum equal 
to the value of the ship or vessel, and of the cargo 
put on board the same. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That the 
act to prohibit the importation of certain goods, 
wares, and merchandise, passed the eighteenth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and six, 
and the act supplementary thereto, be, and the 
same are hereby repealed, from and after the said 
twentieth day of May next: Provided, That all 
penalties and forfeitures which shall have been 
previously incurred by virtue of the said acts, 
shall be recovered and distributed in like manner, 
as if the said acts had continued in full force and 
virtue. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That all 
penalties and forfeitures arising under, or incur- 
red by virtue of this act, may be sued for, prose- 
cuted and recovered, with costs of suit, by action 
of debt, in the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica, or by indictment or information, in any court 
having competent jurisdiction to try the same; 
and shall be distribated and accounted for in 
the manner prescribed by the act, entitled “Aa 
act to regulate the collection of duties on imports 
and tonnage,” passed the second day of March, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine; 
and such penalties and forfeitures may be exam- 
ined, mitigated, or remitted, in like manner, and 
under the like conditions, regulations, and restric- 
tions, as are prescribed, authorized, and directed by 
the act, entitled “An act to provide for mitiga- 
ting or remitting the forfeitures, penalties, and dis- 
abilities, accruing in certain cases therein men- 
tioned,” passed the third day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-seven, and made 
perpetual by an act passed the eleventh day of 
February, one thousand eight hundred. 

Suc. 19. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall continue and be in force until the end 
of the next session of Congress, and no longer; 
and that the act laying an embargo on all ships 
and vessels in the ports and harbors of the United 
States, and the several acts supplementary thereto, 
shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed, from 
and after the end of the next session of Congress. 

Approved, March 1, 1809. 


An Act making provision for the further accommo- 
dation of the household of the President of the 
United States. 

Be it enacted, Fc., That, after the third day of 

March next, the President of the United States 
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be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered | to the United States, if the sum due, with in- 
to cause to be sold such articles furnished by the | terest, be not at such sale bidden and paid. 
United States, for the President’s household, as} Approved, March 2, 1809. 

may be decayed, out of repair, or unfit for use; 
and that the proceeds of such sale, and so much 
of a sum not exceeding fourteen thousand dollars 
in addition thereto, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, as the. President 
of the United States may judge necessary, be, 
and hereby are, appropriated for the accommoda- 
tion.of the household of the President, to be laid 
out and expended for such articles of furniture as 
he shall direct. 


Approved, March 2, 1809. 


An Act further to amend the Judicial System of the 
United States. 

Be it enacted, &c., That, in case of the disability 
of the district judge of either of the districts of the 
United States to hold a district court, and to per- 
form the duties of his office, and satisfactory evi- 
dence thereof being shown to the justice of the 
supreme court, allotted to that circuit in which 
such district court ought by law to be holden; 
and on application of the district attorney or 
marshal of such district in writing to the said 
justice of the supreme court, said justice of the 
supreme court shall thereupon issue his order, in 
the nature of a certiorari, directed to the clerk of 
such district court, requiring him forthwith to 
certify into the next circuit court, to be holden 
in said district, all actions, suits, causes, pleas, 
or processes, civil or criminal, of what nature or 
kind soever, that may be depending in said dis- 
trict court and undetermined, with all the pro- 
ceedings thereon, and all files and papers relating 
thereto; which said order shall be immediately 
published in one or more newspapers, printed in 
said district, and at least thirty days before the 
session of such circuit court, and shall be deemed 
a sufficient notification to all concerned. And 
the said circuit court shall thereupon have the 
same cognizance of all such actions, suits, causes, 
pleas, or processes, civil or criminal, of what na- 
ture or kind soever, and in the like manner as the 
district court of said district by law might have, 
or the circuit court, had the same been originally 
commenced therein; and shall proceed to hear 
and determine the same accordingly; and the 
said justice of the supreme court, during the con- 
tinuance of such disability, shall moreover be ine 
vested with and exercise all, and singular, the pow- 
ers andauthority vested by law in the judge of the 
district court in said district. And all bonds and 
recognisances taken for or returnable to such dis- 
trict court shall be construed and taken to be to 
the circuit court, to be holden thereafter, in pursu- 
ance of this act, and shall have the same force 
and effect in such circuit court, as they could 
have had in the district court to which they were 
taken: Provided, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be so construed as to require of the 
judge of the supreme court within whose circuit 
such district may lie, to hold any special court, or 
court of admiralty, at any other time than the 
legal time for holding the circuit court of the Uni- 
ted States in and for such districts. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
clerk of such district court shall, during the con- 
tinuance of the disability of the district judge, 
continue to certify as aforesaid, all suits or ac- 
tions of what nature or kind soever, which may 
thereafter be brought to such district court, and 
the same transmit to the circuit court next there- 
after to be holden in the same district; and the 
said circuit court shall have cognizance of the 


An Act to extend the time for making payment for 
the public lands of the United States. 


Be it enacted, §c., That every person who has 
heretofore purchased any of the public lands of 
the United States, at any of the land offices és- 
tablished for the disposal of the said lands, whe- 
ther such purchase was made at public or private 
sale, (sales by virtue of a pre-emption right only 
excepted,) and whose lands have not already been 
actually sold or reverted to the United States, for 
non-payment of part of the purchase money, and 
the time for making the last payment ou account 
of such purchase, according to former laws, may 
have expired, or shall expire, on or before the 
first day of January next, shall be allowed a fur- 
ther term of two years for the payment of the 
residue of the principal due on account of such 
purchase; which further term of two years shall 
be calculated to commence from the expiration 
of one year from and after the day on which the 
last payment on account of such purchase should, 
according to former laws, have become due, and 
shall be allowed only on the following conditions ; 
that is to say:—First, That all the arrears of in- 
terest, on the land purchased, to the end of one 
year from and after the day on which the last 
payment on account of such purchase should, ac- 
cording to former laws, have become due, shall 
have been paid at or before the end of such year. 
Second, That the residue of the sum, due on ac- 
count of the principal of such purchase, shall be 
paid, with interest thereon, in two equal annual 
payments, viz: one half of the said residue, with 
the interest which may then be due thereon, 
within one year; and the other half of the said 
residue, with the interest which may then be due 
thereon, within two years after the expiration of 
one year from and after the day on which the 
last payment on account of such purchase should, 
according to former laws, have become due. And 
in case of failure in paying either the arrears of 
interest on each of the two instalments of princi- 
pal, with the accruing interest, at the time and 
times above mentioned, the tract of land shall be 
forthwith advertised and offered for sale, in the 
manner and on the terms and conditions now 
prescribed for the sale of lands purchased from 
the United States, and not paid for within the 
limited time; and shall revert, in like manner, 
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same in like manner as is hereinbefore provided 
in this act, and shall proceed to hear and deter- 
mine the same: Provided nevertheless, That 
when the disability of the district judge shall 
cease or be removed, all suits or actions then 


pending and undetermined in the circuit court, in į 


which by law the district courts have an exclu- 
sive original cognizance, shall be remanded, and 
the clerk of the said circuit court shall transmit 
the same, pursuant to the order of said court, with 
all matters and things relating thereto, to the dis- 
trict court next thereafter to be holden in said 
district, and the same proceedings shall be had 
therein, in said district court, as would have been 
had the same originated or been continued in the 
said district court. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in case 
of the district judge in any district being unable 
to discharge his duties, as aforesaid, the district 
clerk of such district, shall be authorized and em- 
powered, by leave or order of the circuit judge of 
the circuit in which such district is included, to 
take, during such disability of the district judge, 
all examinations and depositions of witnesses, and 
make all necessary rules and orders, preparatory 
to the final hearing of all causes of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction. 

Approved March 2, 1809. 


An Act further to amend the several acts for the es- 
tablishment and regulation of the Treasury, War, 
and Navy Departments. 

Be it enacted, &c., That all warrants drawn by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or of War, or of 
the Navy, upon the Treasurer of the United 
States, shall specify the particular appropriation 
or appropriations to which the same should be 
charged: The moneys paid by virtue of such war- 
rants shall, in conformity therewith, be charged 
to such appropriation or appropriations, in the 
books kept in the office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, in the case of warrants drawn by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and in the books of 
the Accountants of the War or Navy Department, 
respectively, in the case of warrants drawn by 
the Secretary:of War, or by the Secretary of the 
Navy; and the officers, agents, or other persons, 
who may be receivers of public moneys, shall 
render distinct accounts of the application of such 
moneys, according to the appropriation or appro- 
priations under which the same shall have been 
drawn, and the Secretary of War and of the Navy 
shall, on the first day of January, in each and 
every year, severally report to Congress a distinct 
account of the expenditure and application of all 
such sums of money as may, prior to the thirtieth 
day of September preceding, have been by them 
respectively drawn from the Treasury in virtue of 
the appropriation law of the preceding year, and 
the sums appropriated by law for each branch of 
expenditure in the several departments shall be 
solely applied to the objects for which they are 
respectively appropriated, and to no other: Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, That, during the recess of 
Congress, the President of the United States may, 
and he is hereby authorized, on the application of 


the Secretary of the proper department, and not 
otherwise, to direct, if in his opinion necessary 
for the public service, that a portion of the mon- 
eys appropriated for a particular branch of ex- 
penditure in that department, be applied to another 
branch of expenditure in the same department, 
in which case a special account of the moneys 
thus transferred, and of their application, shall be 
laid before Congress during the first week of their 
next ensuing session. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
in every case where in his opinion further delays 
would be injurious to the United States, and he 
is hereby authorized, to direct the Auditor of the 
Treasury, and the Accountants of the War and 
Navy Departments, at any time, forthwith to au- 
dit and settle any particular account which the 
said officers may be respectively authorized to 
audit and settle, and to report such settlement 
for his revision and final decision. And the said 
Comptroller shall also lay an annual statement 
before Congress, during the first week of their 
session, of the accounts in the Treasury, War, or 
Navy Departments, which may have remained 
more than three years unsettled, or on which 
balances appear to have been due more than three 
years, prior to the thirtieth of September then 
last past, together with a statement of the causes 
which have prevented the settlement of the ac- 
counts or the recovery of the balances due to the 
United States. ; 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, exclu- 
sively of the Purveyor of Public Supplies, Pay- 
masters of the Army, Pursers of the Navy, Mili- 
tary Agents, and other officers already authorized 
by law, no other permanent agents shall be ap- 
pointed, either for the purpose of making contracts 
or for the purchase of supplies, or for disburse- 
ment in any other manner, of moneys for the 
Military Establishment, or of the Navy of the 
United States, but such as shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, with the ad- 
vice and consentof the Senate: Provided, That 
the President may, and he is hereby authorized, 
in the recess of the Senate, to appoint all or any 
of such agents, which appointments shall be sub- 
mitted to the Senate at their next session, for 
their advice and consent, and the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized, until otherwise 
provided by law, to fix the number and compen- 
sations of such agents: Provided, That the com- 
pensation allowed to either shall not exceed. one 
per centum on the public moneys disbursed by 
him, nor in any instance the compensation allow- 
ed by law to the Purveyor of Public Supplies. 

Src. 4, And be it further enacted, That every 
such Agent as may be appointed by virtue of the 
next preceding section, and every Purser of the 
Navy, shall give bond, with one or more sufficient 
sureties, in such sums as the President of the 
United States may direct, for the faithfal dis- 
charge of the trust reposed in him; and the Pay- 
masters of the Army, Military Agents, the Par- 
veyor of Public Supplies, the Pursers ofthe Navy, 
and the Agents appointed by virtue of the preced- 
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ing section, shall, whenever practicable, keep the 
public moneys in their bands, in some incorpo- 
rated bank, to be designated for the purpose by the 
President of the United States, and shall make 
monthly returns, in such form as may be prescribed 
by the Treasury Department, of the moneys re- 
ceived and expended during the preceding month, 
and of the unexpended balance in their hands. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all 
purchases and contracts for supplies or services 
which are or may, according to law, be made by 
or under the direction of either the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War, or the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, sball be made either by open 
purchase,.or by previously advertising for pro- 
posals respecting the same: And an annual state- 
ment of all such contracts and purchases, and also 
of the expenditure of the moneys appropriated 
for the contingent expenses of the Military Es- 
tablishment, for the contingent expenses of the 
Navy of the United States, and the discharge of 
miscellaneous claims not otherwise provided for, 
and paid at the Treasury, shall be laid before 
Congress at the beginning of each year, by the 
Secretary of the proper department. 

Approved, March 3, 1809. 


An Act making a further appropriation towards com- 
pleting the two wings of the Capitol, at the City of 
‘Washington, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the following sums of 
money be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
to be applied under the direction of the President 
of the United States, that is to say: 

For improvements and repairs of the House of 
Representatives, six thousand dollars: 

or completing the work in the interior of the 
north wing, comprising the Senate Chamber, 
Court Room, &c., twenty thousand dollars. 

For completing the staircase. and providing 
temporary and adequate accommodations for the 
Library, in the room now used for that purpose, 
and in the one in which the Senate now sit, five 
thousand dollars: 

For improvements and repairs of the Presi- 
dent’s house and square, including a carriage 
house, twelve thousand dollars, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
several sums of money hereby appropriated shall 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 3, 1808, 


An Act supplementary to the act, entitled “ An act 
to amend the charter of Georgetown.” 


Beit enacted, §c., That the following shall, 
and are hereby declared to be the limits of George- 
town, in the District of Columbia, any law or 
regulation to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
is to say: beginning in the middle of College 
street, as laid down and designated in Fenwick’s 
map of the said town, at or near to the bank of the 
river Potomac; thence, by a straight line drawn 
northernly through the middle of said street, to the 


middle of First street; thence by a line drawn 
through the middle of First street to a point di- 
rectly opposite to the termination of the eastern 
line of the lots now enclosed as the property of 
the College ; thence northernly by the eastern 
line of said enclosure as far as the same extends; 
thence in the same northernly direction to the 
middle of Fourth street; thence eastwardly by a 
line drawn along the middle of Fourth street to 
a point at the distance of one hundred and twenty 
feet westward from the west sideof Fayette street; 
thence northernly by a line drawn parallel to Fay- 
ette street, at the said distance of one hundred and 
twenty feet westward from the west side thereof, 
until it intersects a boundary line of Beatty and 
Hawkins’s addition to Georgetown ; thence west- 
wardly by said boundary line as far as it extends; 
thence by the courses and distances of the sev- 
eral other boundary lines of Beatty and Hawkins’s 
addition aforesaid, that is to say: westwardly, 
northwardly, eastwardly, and southwardly, to a 
point opposite to the middle of Road street, and 
opposite or nearly opposite to the middle of 
Eighth street; thence eastwardly by a line drawn 
through the middle of Road street, as it now 
runs, and as far as it extends; thence eastwardly 
by a line drawn parallel to Back street, and con- 
tinued in the same direction to the middle of 
Rock creek; thence by the middle of the same 
creek, and the middle of Potomac river, to a point 
directiy opposite to the middle of College street, 
aforesaid : thence to the place of beginning. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Corporation of Georgetown be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a com- 
plete and accurate survey to be made of the 
said town, agreeably to the courses and limits pre- 
scribed in the preceding section of this act, and 
to establish and fix, from time to time, permanent 
boundaries at such places as they may deem ne- 
cessary and proper for perpetuating the bounda- 
ries of the said town, and after said survey shall 
have been so made, and approved by the Corpor- 
ation, the same shall be admitted to record in the 
clerk’s office for the county of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all the 
rights, powers and privileges heretofore granted 
to the said Corporation by the General Assembly 
of Maryland, and by the act to which thisis a 
supplement, and which are at this time claimed 
and exercised by them, shall be and remain in 
full force and effect, and may and shall be exer- 
cised and enjoyed by them within the bounds 
and limits set forth and described in the first sec- 
tion of this act. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
said corporation shall have power to lay out, 
open, extend, and regulate streets, lanes, and al- 
leys, within the limits of the town, as before de- 
scribed, under the following regulations, that is to 
say: the mayor of the town shall summon twelve 
freeholders, inhabitants of the town, not directly 
interested in the premises, who, being first sworn 
to assess and value what damages would be sus- 
tained by any person or persons by reason of the 
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opening or extending any street, lane, or alley, | ner of authenticating powers of attorney, or other 
(taking all benefits and inconveniences into con- | instruments of writing authorizing subscriptions 
sideration,) shall proceed to assess what damages | to be made by any person or persons, in the name 
would be sustained by any person or persons | of any other person or persons, to be ascertained 
whomsoever, by reason of such opening or exten- | by said Board of Commissioners, and duly adver- 
sion of the street, and shall also declare to what | tised in such ‘gazettes or public prints as they 
amount in money each individual benefited there- | may deem expedient: Provided, That the books. 
by shall contribute and pay towards compensat- | for receiving and entering subscriptions shall be- 
ing the person or persons injured by reason of | opened on or before the first day of May next,. 
such opening and extension: and the names of} and that no subscription shall be received unless 
the person or persons so benefited, and the sums į the sum of ten dollars be first paid into the hands 
which they shall respectively be obliged to pay, | of such agent or other person as said Commis- 
shall be returned under their hands and seals to | sioners may authorize to receive it. 
the clerk of the corporation, to be filed and kept | Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when 
in his office; and the person or persons benefited | any number of persons shall have subscribed one 
by opening or extending any street, and assessed | hundred and fifty shares, or more, of the said 
as aforesaid, shall respectively pay the sums of | stock, the said Commissioners, or a majority of 
money so charged and assessed to them, with in- | them, may, and, when the whole number of shares 
terest thereon at the rate of six per cent. per an- | aforesaid shall be subscribed, shall give notice, in 
num, from the time limited for the payment there- | some newspaper printed in the District of Co- 
of, until paid; and the sums of money assessed | lumbia, of a time and place to be by them ap- 
‘and charged in manner aforesaid to each individ- | pointed for the subscribers to proceed to organize 
ual benefited in manner aforesaid, shall be a lien | the said corporation, at which time and place the 
upon and bind all the property so benefited, to the | said subscribers, by a majority of votes, to be de- 
full amount thereof: Provided always, That no | livered by ballots in person, or by proxy duly 
street, lane, or alley, shall be laid out, opened, or | authorized, shall elect one president and four 
extended, until the damages assessed to individ- | directors, to conduct the business of said com- 
uals in consequence thereof shall have been paid, | pany for one year, and until other such officers 
or secured to be paid: And provided, also, That | shall be chosen in their place, and may make suci 
nothing in this act contained shal} be so construed | rules, orders, and regulations, not inconsistent 
or understood as to authorize the Corporation of | with the Constitution and Jaws of the United 
Georgetown to locate, lay out, or open any street, | States, as shall be necessary for the well-being of 
lane, alley, or other way, through any of the the affairs of said company: Provided, always, 
squares or lots situated in that part of Thomas | That no stockholder shall, in person or by proxy, 
Beall’s second addition to Georgetown, which | have more than ten votes at any election, or in 
lies north of Back street, without the consent | determining any question arising at such meeting, 
and permission of the owner or proprietor of | whatever number of shares he or she may hold; 
such square or lot, first had and obtained in writ- | and each stockholder, in person or by proxy, shall 
ing, which consent and permission shall be ac- | be entitled to one vote for every shave by him or 
knowledged in the presence of, and such acknowl- | her held under said number ; and all persons who 
edgment certified by the mayor of the town afore- | may then be, or thereafter may become, the ac- 
said, or some justice of the peace for the county ; tual holders or proprietors of shares in the said 
of Washington. | capital stock, either as subscribers for the same, 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the | or as the legal representatives, successors, Or as- 
Recorder of the Corporation shall be, and he is | signees, of such subscribers, shall become one 
hereby declared to be, a member of the Board of | body politic and corporate, in deed and in law, 
Aldermen, to all intents and purposes whatsoever. | by the name and style of the President, Directors, 
Approved, March 3, 1809. jand Company, of the Georgetown and Alexan- 
| dria Turnpike Road, and by the said name shall 
: : . | have perpetual succession, and all the privileges 
An Act to authorize the making of a turnpike roed | incident to a corporation, and shall be capable of 
from Mason’s Causeway to Alexandria. | taking and holding their said capital stock, and 
Be it enacted, §c., That John Mason, David | the increase and profits thereof, and of enlarging 
Wiley, Henry Foxall, John Cox, and John W. | the same by new subscriptions, if such enlarge- 
Bronaugh, be, and they are hereby appointed and | ment shall be found necessary, to fulfil the intent 
constituted a Board of Commissioners, a majority of this act, and of purchasing, taking, and hold- 
of whom to constitute a quorum, with full power | ing, to`them, and their successors, and assigns, in 
to receive and enter in such book or books as they fee-simple, or for any lesser estate, all such lands, 
may deem proper, by themselves or by their | tenements, hereditaments, and estate, real and 
agents, subscriptions for raising a capital stock of personal, as shall be necessary or useful to them 
twenty thousand dollars, in shares of one hundred | in the prosecution of their works, and of suing 
dollars each, for the purpose of opening, gravel- | and being sued, of having a common seal, the 
ling, and improving, a road from the west end of same breaking and altering at pleasure, and of 
Mason’s causeway to Alexandria, in the District doing all and every other matter and thing con- 
of Columbia; the times, places, and manner ofre- | cerning the subject aforesaid, which a corporation 
ceiving and entering subscriptions, and the man- | or body politic may lawfully do. 
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Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
said company shall meet on the first Monday in 
February, in every year, at such place as shall be 
fixed by their by-laws, for the purpose of choos- 
ing such officers as aforesaid for the ensuing year, 
in manner aforesaid, and at such other times as 
they shall be summoned by the president and 
directors aforesaid; at which annual or special 
meetings they shall have full power and authority 
to do asd perform any act by law allowed, and 
pertaining to the affairs of said company. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That the 
president and directors shall procure printed cer- 
tificates for all the shares of said stock, and shall 
deliver one such certificate, signed by the presi- 
dent, to each person for every share by him or 
her subscribed and held, which certificate shall be 

“transferable at his or her pleasure, in-person, or 
by attorney, in the presence of the president or 
treasurer, subject however to all payments due, or 
to grow due thereupon; and the assignee holding 
such certificate, having caused the assignment to 
be entered in a book of the company. to be kept 
for that purpose, shall be a member of said com- 
pany, and for every certificate by him held, shall 
be entitled to one share in the capital stock and 
estate of said company; and if any stockholder, 
after thirty days’ notice in a public paper printed 
in each of the towns of Alexandria and George- 
town, of the time and place appointed for the 
payment of any portion or dividend of the sum 
subscribed in said stock, shall neglect to pay the 
same for the space of thirty days after the time 
so appointed, the share or shares on which such 
delinquency has taken place shall be forfeited to 
the said company, and may be sold by them to 
any person, or persons, willing to purchase, for 
such price as can be obtained, and in case such 
share or shares should not, on a sale so to be made, 
produce a net sum equal to the portion or divi- 
dends then remaining to be paid thereon, such 
deficiency may be recovered of the person or per- 
sons, so failing to pay, by warrant from a justice 
of the peace, if the amount shall not exceed 
twenty dollars, and if the sum so due shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the same may be recovered by 
motion, in the name of the said company, on ten 
days’ notice, in any court of record in the county 
or district where the debtor may be found; and 
in all such warrants and motions the certificate of 
the clerk or recording officer of the said com- 
pany shall be conclusive evidence of the defend- 
ant’s being a member of the company, and prima 
facie evidence of the amount due on the share or 
shares held by such defendant. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
said president and directors shall meet at such 
times and places as shall be agreed upon for tran- 
sacting their business; at which meetings any 
three members shall form a quorum, who, in the 
absence of the president, may choose a chairman, 
‘and shall keep minutes of all their transactions, 
fairly entered in a book; and a quorum being 
met, they shall have full power and authority to 
appoint a treasurer, and agree with and appoint 
all such surveyors, intendants, artists, or other 


agents, as they shall judge necessary to carry on 
the intended works, and to fix their salaries, 
wages, or compensation; to direct and order the 
times, manner, and proportions, when and: in 
which the stockholders shall pay moneys due on 
their respective shares; to draw orders on the 
treasurer for all moneys due from the said com- 
pany, and generally to do and transact all such 
other matters, acts, and things, as by the by-laws, 
rules, and regulations, of said company, shall be 
required or permitted. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
said president and directors shall cause to be sur- 
veyed, laid down, ascertained and fixed, the said 
turnpike road, from the west end of Mason’s 
causeway. and passing near to the head of the 
tidewater of Four Mile Run, at a place called 
Adam’s Mill, and thence to the limits of Alexan- 
dria, in such route or track for the same, as in 
the best of their judgment and skill will combine 
shortness of distance with the most convenient 
ground, and the smallest expenditure of money ; 
and it shall be lawful to and for the said presi- 
dent and directors, their surveyors and agents, to 
enter upon all and every the lands and enclosures 
in, through, and over which the said turnpike 
road may be thought proper to pass, and to ex- 
amine the ground most proper for the purpose, 
and the quarries and beds of stone, and gravel, 
and other materials in the vicinity, that will be 
useful in making the said road: Provided, That 
the said road shall not be so laid out as to inter- 
sect the road laid out and established’ by the 
Washington and Alexandria turnpike company, 
without the consent of the said company. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the president and 
directors, by and with their superintendents, art- 
ists and laborers, with their tools and instruments, 
with carts, wagons, and other carriages, and 
beasts of draught or burden, to enter upon the lands 
in, over, or near to which the route or tract of the 
said intended road shall pass, first giving notice 
of their intention teéthe owners thereof, or their 
representatives, and doing as little damage there- 
to as possible, and repairing any breaches they 
may make in the enclosures thereof, and making 
amends for any damages that may be done, by a 
reasonable agreement, if they can agree; but if 
they cannot agree, then by appraisement, to be 
made upon oath or affirmation, by three indiffer- 
ent freeholders, or any two of them agreeing, to 
be mutually chosen, or if they cannot agree in a 
choice, or ifthe owners upon due notice shall 
neglect or refuse to join in the choice, then to be 
appointed by one of the judges of the circuit 
court of the District of Columbia; and, having 
tendered the appraised value so as aforesaid to be 
made, it shall be lawful to cut, dig, take, and 
carry away any logs, stone, gravel, sand, or earth, 
most conveniently situate for making or repair- 
ing said road; and it shall and may be lawful for 


‘the said president and directors, or a majority of 


them, to agree with the owners of any ground to 
be occupied by the road, and the necessary toll- 
houses, and gates, for the right thereof; and in 
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case of disagreement, or in case the owner thereof 
shall be a feme covert, under age, non compos, or 
out of the district, on application to one of the 
judges of the said circuit court, the said judge 
shall issue a warrant, directed to the marshal of 
the district, to summon a jury of twenty-four in- 
habitants of the District of Columbia, of property 
and reputation, not related to the parties, nor in 
any manner interested, to meet on the land to be 
valued, at a day to be expressed in the warrant, 
not less than ten, nor more than twenty, there- 
after; and the marshal, upon receiving the said į 
warrant, shall forthwith summon the said jury, 
and when met, provided there be not less than 
twelve, shall administer an oath or affirmation to 
every juryman that shall appear, that he shall 
faithfully, justly, and impartially, value the lands 
and all damages the owner thereof shall sustain, 
by opening the road through such land, according 
to the best of his skill and judgment, and that the 
inquisition thereupon taken, shall be signed by | 
the marshal and by the jurymen present, and re- | 
turned by the marshal to the clerk of the county, 
to be by him recorded; and upon every such 
valuation, the jury is hereby directed to describe 
and ascertain the bounds of the land by them 
valued; and their valuation shall be conclusive 
upon all persons, and shall be paid by the presi- | 
dent and directors to the owner of the land or his | 
or her legal representative, and on payment there- | 
of, said land shall be taken and occupied fora 
public road and for the necessary toll-houses and 
gates, forever. The said president and directors 
shall cause the said road to be laid out, not exceed- 
ing eighty feet in width, twenty-four feet = 


in breadih, at least, shall be made an artificial 
road of stone, gravel, or other hard substance, of 
sufficient depth or thickness to secure a solid and 
firm road, with a surface as even as the materials 
will admit, and so nearly level as that it shall in 
no place rise or fall more than an angle of four 
degrees with a horizontal line; and the said road 
shall forever hereafter be maintained and kept in 
good and perfect repair; and wheresoever any 
bridge over any part of the said road shall be 
deemed necessary, the same shall be built of sound 
and suitable materials. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That so 
soon as the president and directors shall have 
perfected the ‘said road from the west end of 
Mason’s causeway to Alexandria, and in the 
route aforesaid, they shall give public notice 
thereof in some newspaper printed in the District 
of Columbia, and it shall be lawful for them 
thereafter to erect and fix such and so many | 
gates or turnpikes, not exceeding three, upon and 
across the said road, as shall be necessary and 
sufficient to collect the tolls hereinafter granted 
tothe said company, and it shall be lawful for: 
them to appoint such, and so many ee oat 


as they shall deem necessary to collect and re- 
ceive, of and from all and every person and per- 
sons using the said road, the tolls and rates here- 
inafter mentioned, and to stop any person or 
persons, riding, leading, or driving any horses, 


mules, catile, hogs, sheep, sulkey, chair, chaise, 


phzeton, chariot, coach, cart, wagon, sleigh, sled, 
or any carriage of burden or pleasure, from pass- 
ing through the said gates, until the said tolls 
shall be paid, that is to say: for the whole distance 
in length of said road, and so in proportion for 
any lesser distance, viz: for every score of sheep, 
eight cents; for every score of hogs, eight cents; 
for every score of cattle, sixteen cents; for every 
horse or mule with or without a rider, four cents; 
for every sulkey, chair, chaise, or carriage of 
pleasure, with two wheels and one horse, eight 
cents; for every coach, chariot, stage-wagon, 
coachee, phæton, or chaise, with four wheels and 
two horses, sixteen cents; for any carriage last 
mentioned with four horses, twenty cents; for 
every other carriage of pleasure, under whatever 
name it may go, the like sums, according to the 
number of wheels and horses in proportion afore- 
said ; for every sled or sleigh used as a carriage of 
pleasure, six cents for each horsedrawing thesame; 
for every sled or sleigh used as a carriage of bur- 
den, four cents for each horse drawing the same ; 
for every cart or wagon whose wheels do not 
exceed four inches in breadth, five cents for each 
horse drawing the same; for every cart or wag- 
on whose wheels shall exceed in breadth four 
inches, and not exceed seven inches, three cents 
for every horse drawing the same; for every cart 
or wagon, the breadth of whose wheels shall be 
more than seven inches, and not more than ten 
inches, two cents for every horse drawing the 
same; for every cart or wagon, the breadth of 
whose wheels shall be more than ten inches, and 
not exceed twelve inches, one and a half cents 
for every horse drawing the same; and that all 
such carriages as aforesaid, to be drawn by oxen 
in the whole.or partly by oxen, orto be drawn 
by mules in whole or part, two oxen shall be esti- 
mated as equal to one horse in charging all the 
aforesaid tolls, and every mule as equal to one 
horse: Provided, That no turnpike gate shall be 
erected within one mile of the line of the town of 
Alexandria. i 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the said president and directors, by 
their by-laws, to make any rule or regulation re- 
specting the burdens on carriages to be drawn 
over the said road, which shall be deemed rea- 
sonable and proper, and from time to time to alter 
the same; and the said president and directors 
shall cause mile stones to be placed on the side of 
said road, noting the distance from the north 
bounds of Alexandria, and at every gale or turn- 
pike shall cause the distance from the north 
bounds of Alexandria, and the distance from the 
west end of Mason’s causeway, to be marked in 
legible characters on some conspicuous part of 
said gate; and shall cause, also, to be affixed at 
such places a printed list of the tolls, which may 
be demanded of those using the said road; and 
for every day the same shall be neglected, they 
shall forfeit and pay one dollar, to be recovered 
by warrant, by any person who shall sue for the 
same: all wagoners and drivers of all kinds, 
whether of burden or pleasure, using the said 
road. shall, except when passing by another car- 
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riage of slower draught going in thesame direction, 
keep their horses and carriage on the right hand 
side of the said road, leaving the other side of 
the road clear and free for other carriages to pass 
and repass; and if any driver shall offend against 
this provision, he shall forfeit and pay two dollars | 
to any person obstructed in his passage, who shall 
sue for the same, to be recovered, with costs, be- 
fore any justice of the peace, in the same manner ' 
as small debts are recoverable; and moreover. | 
shall be liable to the party injured, by suit at | 
common law, for any special damage done. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
president and directors of the said company shall ! 
keep, or cause to be kept, fair and just accounts 
of all moneys to be received by ther from the 
said commissioners, and from the stockholders, or | 
subscribers to the said undertaking, on account of 
their several subscriptions or shares, and of all į 
moneys by them to be expended in the prosecu- | 
tion of their said work, and shall once, at least, in | 
every year, submit such accounts to a general | 
meeting of the stockholders until the said road 
shall be completed, and untilall the costs, charges, i 
and expenses, of effecting the same shall be fully 
liquidated, paid, and discharged ; and if, upon such | 
liquidation, or whenever the whole capital stock | 
of the said company shall be nearly expended, it | 
shall be found that the said capital stock will not 
be sufficient to complete the said road, according 
to the true intent and meaning of this act, it shall 
and fay be lawful for the said stockholders to be 
convened according to the provisions of this:act, 
or their own by-laws and rules, to: increase the | 
number of shares to such extent as shall be neces- | 
sary to accomplish the work, and to demand and |! 


may be sustained by any person or persons in con- 
sequence of such want of repair, to be recovered in 
an action of trespass on the case in any court, 
competent to try the same: Provided always. 
and be it further enacted, That whenever the net 
proceeds of tolls collected on said road shall 
amount to a sum sufficient to reimburse the capi- 
tal, which shall be expended in the purchase of 
said land and making said road, and twelve per 
cent. interest per annum thereon, to be ascertained 
by the cireuit court of the United States, in and 
for the District of Columbia, in the county of 
Alexandria, the same shall become a free road, 
and toll shall be no longer collected thereon; and 
said company shall annually make returns to said 
circuit court of the amount of tolls collected, and 
of their necessary expenses, so as to enable said 
circuit court to determine when said toll shall 
cease. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That if 
any person or persons, riding in, or driving any 
carriage of any kind, or leading, riding or driving 
any horses, sheep, hogs, or any kind of cattle 
whatever, on said road, shall pass through any 
private gate, bars or fence, or over any private 
way or passage, or pass through any toll-gate un- 
der any pretended privilege or exemption, to 
which he or she, or they, may not be entitled, or 
do any act or thing withyintent to lessen or evade 
the tolls for passing through the gates established 
under this act, such person or persons, for every 
such offence, shall forfeit to the said president 
and directors, not less than three, nor more than 
ten dollars, to-be recovered before any justice of 
the peace, with costs, in the same manner that 


‘small debts are recoverable: Provided, That it 


receive the moneys subscribed for such shares,in | shall not be lawful for the company to ask, de- 
like manner and under the like penalties, as are | mand, or receive from or for persons living on or 
hereinbefore provided for the original subscrip- \ adjacent to the said road, who may have occa- 


tions, or as shall be provided by their by-laws. | 
Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the | 
said president and directors shall also keep, or | 


sion to pass by said road upon the ordinary busi- 
ness relating to their farms, so far as the limits 
of the same may extend on the road, who shall 


cause to be kept, just and true accounts of all the | not have any other convenient road or way by 
moneys to be received by their several collectors | which they may pass from one part to another 
of tolls at the turnpike gates on the said road, and | part thereof, any. toll for passing on or by the 


shall make and declare a half yearly dividend of 
the clear profits and income thereof, all contin- | 
gent costsand charges being first deducted, among | 
all the holders of said stock, and shall publish the | 
half-yearly dividend aforesaid in some newspa- 
per printed in the District of Columbia, and at 
the time and place when and where the same will 
be paid, and shall cause the same to be paid ac- | 
cordingly. 
Sro. 12. And beit further enacted, That it shall | 
be the duty of the said corporation to keep the 
said road in good repair; and if, in neglect of 
their said duty, the said corporation shall at any | 
time suffer the said road to be out of repair, so as | 
to be unsafe or inconvenient for passengers, the 
said corporation shall be liable to be presented for | 
such-neglect before any court of competent juris- | 
diction, and upon. conviction thereof, to pay to 
the United States a penalty not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, at the discretion of the court, 
and shall also be responsible for all damages which 


said turnpike. 


Approved, March 3, 1809, 


An Act authorizing an augmentation of the Marine 
Corps. f 

Be it enacted, ¢c., That the President of the 
United States shall be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to cause the Marine Corps, in the service 
of the United States, to be augmented, by the 
appointment and enlistment of not exceeding 
one major, two captains, two first lieutenants, 
one hundred and eighty-five corporals, and five 
hundred and ninety-four privates, who shall be 
respectively allowed the same pay, bounty, cloth- 
ing, and rations, and shall be employed under 
the same rules and regulations to which the 
said Marine Corps are, or shall be, entitled and 
subject. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from 
and after the passage of this act, all enlistments 
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An Act supplemental to the act, entitled “ An act for 
establishing trading-houses with the Indian tribes.” 

Be it enacted, §c., That a sum, not exceeding 
forty thousand dollars, in addition to the sum 
heretofore appropriated for the purpose of carry- 
ing on trade and intercourse with the Indian na- 
tions, in the manner prescribed by the act, en- 
titled “An act for establishing trading-houses 
with the Indian tribes,” be,and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any moneys in the 
Treasury of the United States, not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
sum of eight hundred dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise ap- 


the Superintendent of Indian trade. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
proviso to the twelfth section of the act, entitled 
“An act for establishing trading-houses with the 
Indian tribes,” be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. f 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That the act 
to which this is a supplement, and also this act, 
shall, from and after the twenty-first day of April 
next, commence and be continued in force for 
and during the term of three years, and no longer. 

Approved, March 3, 1809. 


An Act making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Establishment, and of the Navy of the 
United States, for the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine. 


Be it enacted, c., That, for defraying the ex- 
pense of the Military Establishment of the Uni- 
ted States for the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine, for the Indian department, and for 
the expense of fortifications, arsenals, magazines, 
and armories, the following sums be, and the same 
hereby are, respectively appropriated, thatis tosay: 

For the pay of the Army of the United States, 
eight hundred and sixty-eight thousand two hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

‘For forage, sixty-four thousand six hundred 
and twenty-four dollars. 

For subsistence, six hundred and forty-one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-eight dollars 
and thirty-five cents. 

For clothing, two hundred and ninety-three 
thousand two hundred and sixty-four dollars. 

For bounties and premiums, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 


For the medical and hospital departments, | 


forty-five thousand dollars. 

For camp equipage, fuel, tools, and transporta- 
tion, two hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 
For ordnance, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For purchasing horses, saddles, and bridles, for 
the light dragoons, and for the light artillery, 


propriated, for an additional clerk in the office : 


fifty-one thousand seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. ‘ 

For forage ‘for the horses for the regiment of 
light artillery, ten thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For fortifications, arsenals, magazines, and 
armories, two hundred and nineteen thousand 
and thirty-four dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For purchasing maps, plans, books, and instru- 
ments, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingencies, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the salary of clerks employed in the mili- 
tary agents’ offices, and in the office of inspector 
of the army, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the Indian department, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the purpose of paying James Powell, late 
Collector of Savannah, the amount of moneys 
advanced by him to Solomon Ellis, contractor 
for supplying rations to the troops of the United 
States, in the State of Georgia, including a com- 
mission of two per centum to the collector, 
twenty-seven thousand six hundred and twenty- 
one dollars and eight cents. 

For the purpose of paying Ferdinand Phinizy, 
late contractor for supplying the troops in Geor- 
gia, a balance due to him as admitted by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, on the twenty- 
fourth of July, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-three dollars and thirty-nine cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for 
defraying the expenses of the Navy of the United 
States, during the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine, the following sums, including 
therein the sum of four hundred thousand dollars 
already appropriated by an act, entitled “An act 
authorizing the employment of an additional 
naval force,” the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, respectively appropriated, that 
is to say: 

For ihe pay and subsistence of the officers, and 
pay of the seamen, one million three hundred and 
twenty-three thousand and seventy-seven dollars. 

For provisions, five hundred and sixty-seven 
| thousand seven hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
| For medicines, instruments, and hospital stores, 
| thirty-five thousand dollars. 
| For repairs of vessels, four hundred and forty- 
| five thousand doilars. 
| For freight, store rent, commissions to agents, 
and other contingent expenses, one hundred and 
; fifty thousand dollars. 
| For pay and subsistence of the Marine Corps, 
; including provisions for those on shore, and forage 
i for the staff, one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
| sand six hundred and forty-seven dollars and 
seventy cents. i 

For clothing for the same, thirty-two thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-three dollars and eighty 
cents. 

For military stores for the same, one thousand 
three hundred and fifty-four dollars. 

For medicines, medical services, hospital stores, 
and all other expenses on account of the sick be- 
longing to the Marine Corps, two thousand dollars. 

For quartermaster’s and barrack master’s stores, 


| 


| 
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officer’s travelling expenses, armorer’s and car- 
penters’ bills, fuel, premiums for enlisting, musi- 
cal instruments, bounty to music, and other con- 
tingent expenses of the Marine Corps, fourteen 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
For the expense of navy yards, comprising 
dock and other improvements, pay of superin- 
tendents, storekeepers, clerks, and laborers, sixty 
thousand dollars. 
For ordnance and small arms, one hundred and | 
fifty thousand dollars. f 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the} 
several sums specifically appropriated by this act, i 
shall be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury, | 
not otherwise appropriated. | 
Approved, March 3, 1809. 


An Act concerning Invalid Pensioners. | 

Be it enacted, §c., That the Secretary of War | 
be, and he is hereby, directed to place the follow- 
ing named persons, whose claims have been trans- 


teenth day of November. one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Gideon Edwards, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the seventeenth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Elijah Sheldon, at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the nine- 
teenth day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Nathaniel Church, at the rate of two dollars 
and fifty cents per month, to commence on the 
thirtieth day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Richard Mellen, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the ninth day of Novem- 
ber. one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Elisha Prior, at the rate of three dollars and 
seventy-five cents per month, to commence on 
the thirteenth day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

John Cramer, at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the twenty- 


mitted to Congress, pursuant to a law passed the | fifth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
tenth of April, one thousand eight hundred and | and eight. 


six, on the pension list of invalid pensioners of 
the United States, according to the rates, and to 
commence at the times herein mentioned, that is 
to say: 

Oxford Tash, at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the first day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and seven. 

Hezekiah Sawtell, at the rate of two dollars 
and fifty cents per month, to commence on the 
twenty-eighth day of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

Amos Spafford, at the rate of three dollars 
thirty-three and one-third cents per month, to 
commence on the twenty-third day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Josiah Temple, at the rate of two dollars per 
month, to commence on the fifteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Isaac Abbott, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month, to commence on the nineteenth day of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 


James Philips, at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the nine- 
teenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eight. 

John Walsh, at the rate of two dollars and fifty 
cents per month, to commence on the eighth day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Samuel Lindsley, at the rate of three dollars 
and seventy-five cents per month, to commence 
on the thirty-first day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

John Fergus, at the rate of two dollars per 
month, to commence on the twentieth day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Joseph Elliot, at the rate of three dollars and 
thirty-three and one-third cents per month, to 
commence on the twenty-first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

James Correar, at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the twen- 
ty-fifth day of November, one thousand eight 


Thaddeus Waugh, at the‘rate of five dollars per ; hundred and eight. 


month, to commence on the thirty-first day of | 
May, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Joel Hinman, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the eighth day of June, | 
one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

David Pendleton, at the rate of five dollars per | 
month, to commence on the twentieth day of | 
May, one thousand eight hundred and eight. i 

Elipbalet Sherwood, at the rate of two dollars | 
and fifty.cents per month, to commence on the! 
twentieth day of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight. i 

Daniel Treadwell, at the rate of four dollars | 
per month, to commence on the twentieth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and eight. | 

Obadiah Perkins, at the rate of eight dollars ! 
per months, to commence the eighteenth day of | 
November, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

John Daboll, at the rate of sixty-two and one- 


John Smith, at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the twen- 
ty-seventh day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Joseph White, at the rate of three dollars and 
seventy-five cents per month, to commence on 
the twenty-second day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

Edward Tuck, at the rate of three dollars per 
month, to commence on the second day of Janu- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Evan Ragland, at the rate of three dollars per 
month, to commence on the seventh day of Jan- 
uary, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

John Crute, at the rate of thirteen dollars per 
month, to commence on the twenty-eighth day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Wiiliam Evans, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month, to commence on the twenty-first day of 


half cents per month, to commence on the eigh- | November, one thousand eight hundred andeight. 
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John Carmichael, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the first day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Benjamin Vickery, at the rate of three dollars 
per month, to commence on the fourteenth day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Joshua Hawkins, at the rate of three dollars 
per month, to commence on the twenty-fifth day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and-eight. 

Joseph McJunkin, at the rate of twelve dollars 
per month, to commence on the eighteenth day 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Samuel Otterson, at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, to commence on the sixth day of Oc- 
tober, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

William Carr, at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the twen- 
ty-eighth day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight.” 

Jonathan Tinsley, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the twenty-third day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and eight, 

James Gallespie, at the rate of four dollars per 
month, to commence on the eighteenth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Christian Smith, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the fifth day of Novem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Bartholomew Berry, at the rate of five dollars 
per month, to commence on the seventh day of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

John Robert Shaw, at the rate of five dollars 
per month, to commence on the twelfth day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Samuel Burton, at the rate of two dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the twen- 
ty-ninth day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Nathaniel Hewitt, at the rate of three dollars 
and seventy-five cents per month, to commence 
on the fifth of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine. 

Jacob Redenour, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the tenth day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and six. 

William Keough, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the twenty-third day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and nine. 

Isaiah Corben, at the rate of two dollars and | 
fifty cents per month, to commence on the thirty- | 
first day of October, one thousand eight hundred į 
and eight. 

Joseph Ri 
and fifty cents per mo 
twentieth day of January, one thous 
hundred and nine. 

William Johnson, at the rate of two dollars 
and fifty cents per month, to commence on the 
eighteenth day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and nine. 

Henry Overly, at the rate of five dollars per 
month, to commence on the first day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Abraham Gamble, at the rate of five dollar 
per month, to commence on the eighteeth day o 
January, one thousand eight hundred and nine. 


chardson, at the rate of two dollars 
nth, io commence on the 
and eight 


S 


f | commence on the twent 
| one thousand eight hundred and e 


William McClanahan, at the rate of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per month, to commence on 
the twenty-seventh day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

‘William Mclaland, at the rate of five dollars 
per month, to commence on the fourth day of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and 
nine. 

Sec. And be it further enacted, That the 
pensions of the following persons, already placed 
on the pension list of the United States, whose 
claims for an increase of pension Have been trans- 
mitted to Congress, pursuant to the act aforesaid, 
be increased to the sums herein respectively an- 
nexed to their names; the said increase to com- 
mence at the times herein mentioned, that is to 


say: 

William Curtis, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the twenty-first day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Samuel Potter, three dollars thirty-three and 
one-third. cents per month, to commence on the 
sixth day of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight. 

Thomas Haines, five dollars per month, to 
commence on the seventeenth day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and seven. 

Daniel Bussell, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the third day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

William Wood, three dollars thirty-three and 
one-third cents per month, to commence on the 
fourteenth day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Thomas Pratt, t 
one-third cents per 
twenty-fourth day o. 
‘hundred and eight. 

Ebenezer Tinkham, two dollars and fifty cents 
per month, to commence on the eighth day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Joseph Brown, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the third day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. f 

. Benjamin Merrill, three dollars thirty-threeand 
one-third cents per month, to commence on the 
twenty-eighth day of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

William Leach, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the second day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

Constant Webb, three dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the thirtieth day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

Jonathan Bowers, five dollars per month, to 
commence on the twenty-third day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Abner Andrews, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the first day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight. 

Josiah Merryman, five dollars per month, to 
commence on the seventeenth day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Samuel Burdwin, five dollars per month, to 
y-third day of September, 
ight. 


hree dollars thirty-three and 
month, to commence on the 
f October, one thousand eight 
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Oliver Bostwick, ten dollars per month, to com- 
mesce on the third day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. = 

Edward Bassett, two dollars and fifty cents per 
month, to commence on the twenty-eighth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Jeremiah Markham, three dollars and seventy- 
five cents per month, to commence on the third 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred €nd eight. 

Samuel Andrus, three dollars and seventy-five 
cents per month, to commence on the twenty- 
third day of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight. 

Elisha Clark, two dollars and fifty cents per 
month, to commence on the twenty-eighth day of 
Septem ber, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Aaron Tuttle, three dollars thirty-three and 
one-third cents per month, to commence on the 
twenty-fifth day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Benjamin Sturges, four dollars per month, to 
commence on the twenty-fifth day of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Burr Gilbert, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the twenty-eighth day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight. 

Jehiel Judd, four dollars per month, to commence 
on the sixteenth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Ashbel Hosmer, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the sixth day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

Andrew McGuire, five dollars per month, to 
commence on the first day of August, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight. 

John Lowry, three dollars thirty-three and one- 
third cents per month, to commence on the nine- 
teenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eight. 

‘James Blever, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the eighth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

Samuel B. White, five dollars per month, to 
commence on the eighth day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight. 

Judah Levy, fivedollars per month, to commence 
on the twelfth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

Enoch Turner, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the fourteenth day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Edward Stanton, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the nineteenth day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Elisha Lee, twenty dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the thirtieth day of November, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight. 

William Starr, three dollars and seventy five 
cents per month, to commence on the eighteenth 
day of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
eight. 

John Morgan, three dollars thirty-three and one- 
third cents per month, to commence on the eigh- 
teenth day of November, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight. < 

Andrew Gallup, three dollars thirty-three and 


one-third cents per month, to commence on the 
eighteenth day of November, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. : 

Joseph Woodmancy, five dollars per month, to 


-commence on the eighteenth day of November, 


one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Simon Perkins, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the eighteenth day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Walter Burdick, two dollars and fifty cents per 
month, to commence on the eighteenth day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Park Avery, five dollars per*month, to commence 
on the eighteenth day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

Amos Avery, two dollars and fifty cents per 
month, to commence on the eighteenth day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Ebenezer Avery, two dollars and fifty cents per 
month, to commence on the eighteenth day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Benjamin Denslow, five dollars per month, to 
commence on the seventh day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Amos Skeele,-three dollars thirty-three and 
one-third cents per month, to commence on the 
twenty-eighth day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and eight. 

William Burrows, five dollars per month, to 
commence on the twelfth day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. 

Elisha Frizzle, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and nine. 

John McKinstrey, twenty dollars per month, to 
commence on the first day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nine. 

Samuel Gibbs, thirteen dollars thirty-three and 
one-third cents per month, to commence on the 
eighth day of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight. 

John Barbarick, five dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the fifteenth day of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight. 

James Morgan, two dollars and fifty cents per 
month, to commence on the fifth day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and nine. 

Joseph Moxley, two dollars and fifty cents per 
month, to commence on the fifth day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and nine. 

Daniel Bill, five dollars per month, to commence 
on the fifth day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and nine. 

Christopher Latham, three doliars and seventy- 
five cents per month, to commence on the fifth 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
nine. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the pen- 
sioners becoming such in virtue of this act shall 
be paid in the same manner as invalid pensioners 
are paid who have heretofore been placed on the 
pension list of the United States, under such 
restrictions aud regulations, in all respects, as are 
prescribed by the laws of the United States in 
such cases provided. 

Approved, March 3, 1809. 


